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PREFACE 


"Education  is  the  cheap  defence  of  nations," 
was  the  wise  sentiment  once  uttered  by  that 
great  statesman,  Edmund  Burke.  We  have 
in  this  sentiment  one  of  the  noblest  truths 
discovered  by  modem  political  sages,  and  one, 
too,  that  demands  large  consideration  in  the 
canons  of  jurisprudence.  By  education,  we 
mean  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  faculties,  in 
a  degree  commensurate  with  the  improvement 
of  the  intellect,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  a 
corresponding  phyi'cal  culture.  The  perfec- 
tion of  these  three  combined  form  the  perfect 
man — the  image  of  God ;  and  where  either  is 
wanting,  or  exists  i»i  an  inferior  degree,  the 
symmetry  of  the  whole  is  marred.  The  mere 
cultivation  of  the  intellect — ^the  arousing  of 
the  mental  faculties  to  vigorous  action,  while 
the  moral  sentiments  are  allowed  to  remain 
dormant  or  become  corrupt,  too  frequently 
proves  a  curse  to  the  individual  and  to  society, 
rather  than  a  blessing.  Every  ray  of  light  that 
illumines  the  understanding  should  also  shed 
its  influence  over  the  habitation  of  the  pas- 
sions; and  the  head  and  heart  should  be 
equally  warmed  by  the  glorious  luminary, 
Knowlsoge.  This  mighty  power,  which  is 
bearing  the  human  race  rapidly  onward 
toward  perfection,  has  many  agents  at  work; 
and  every  true  philanthropist  feels  solicitous 
concerning  the  character  of  these  various 
ministers  to  human  improvement  The 
TONGUS,  the  PEN,  and  the  press  should  all  be 
subservient  to  the  dictates  of  pure  morality  and 
sound  judgment;  and  whosoever  labors  for 
the  good  of  society — whosoever  longs  for  a 
happy  change  in  the  social  character  of  his 
race,  should  strive  earnestly  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  this  triad  of  forces, 
iii 


Ignorance  is  constantly  putting  forth  false 
literature,  and  teaching  false  doctrines,  through 
which  the  young  mind  is  liable  to  be  tempted 
and  led  astray.  It  is  the  instigator  of  drunk- 
enness, debauchery,  and  shame.  It  is  the 
precursor  of  tyranny,  crime,  and  war.  Thou- 
sands of  our  young  men  are  being  led  away,  and 
they  are  forming  habits  truly  deplorable. 
These  are  to  be  the  men  that  the  coming 
generation  will  have  to  contend  with.  The 
war  between  ignorance  and  knowledge  will 
continue;  but  knowledge  and  education  are 
in  the  ascendant;  and  wherever  civilization 
extends,  the  banner  of  ignorance  trails  in  the 
dusL 

Our  noble  system  of  free  schools  is  rapidly 
raising  the  United  States  to  the  foremost  rank 
among  the  learned  nations  of  the  world.  The 
enormous  number  of  books  and  papers  pub- 
lished and  circulated  among  our  people  attest 
the  fact  that  ours  is  a  reading  and  thinking 
nation.  The  desire  for  knowledge  is  on  the 
increase ;  and,  step  by  step,  scientific  progress 
is  moving  forward.  A  hundred  years  ago  the 
bare  thought  of  a  steam  engine  had  scarcely 
found  a  place  in  the  brain  of  man.  Plows 
were  made  of  wood,  and  hoes  with  handles 
inserted  through  eyes.  Who  had  dreamed  of 
the  electric  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  elec- 
tric light,  the  harvesting  machine,  the  sewing- 
machine,  and  the  ten  thousand  other  great 
inventions  that  crowd  the  page  of  discoveries 
of  the  nineteenth  century?  No  one.  The 
age  of  genius,  enterprise,  and  learning  had 
not  developed  itself.  Great  minds  have 
studied,  thought,  and  reasoned  all  their  lives 
to  bring  about  the  present  state  of  human 
knowledge ;  and  now  they  arrive  at  the  con- 
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elusion  that  they  are  taking  the  first  step  upon 
the  ladder  of  progress,  and  that  they  have  barely 
learned  the  ABC  of  science. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  printing  press 
the  leading  men  of  to-day  have  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions former  generations  have  ever  made.  To 
these  they  have  added  their  own  theories, 
speculations,  and  discoveries,  and  thus  have 
made  the  present  age  an  age  of  progress. 
They  have  made  deep  researches,  and  have 
performed  their  parts  well ;  but  now  the  heads 
of  many  of  our  noblest  minds  are  becoming 
silvered  o'er  with  gray.  They  will  soon  pass 
away,  and  sleep  the  silent  slumber  beneath 
the  sod,  as  their  fathers  have  before.  The 
rising  generation  will  soon  be  called  upon 
to  take  their  places  in  the  world,  with  greater 
advantages  left  for  them  than  were  ever  lefl  for 
any  previous  generation. 

To  the  truly  benevolent  mind,  the  moment- 
ous questions  present  themselves :  — ^\S^hat 
proportion  of  this  mass  of  information  is  really 
useful?  How  much  of  knowledge  thus 
offered  to  the  intellect  carries  with  it  a  salu- 
tary moral  influence,  and  while  it  enlightens 
the  understanding,  improves  the  heart  ?  How 
much  of  this  vast  amount  of  the  daily  produc- 
tions of  the  press  contains  the  seeds  of  genuine 
knowledge  ?  We  fear  that  a  correct  answer  to 
these  inquiries  would  spread  a  broad  dark 
shadow  over  the  picture  of  the  march  of  intel- 
lect— that  the  winnower  would  find  but  a  few 
measures  of  grain  in  the  immense  heap  of 
chaff! 

We  have  viewed  with  pain  the  development 
of  the  slow  improvement,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  of  society  around  us,  while  general  intel- 
ligence is  so  rapidly  increasing.  Everybody 
reads — few  study.  Mind  acting  upon  mind, 
through  the  medium  of  the  "cheap  literature" 


of  the  day,  is  developing  on  every  side  a  vast 
amount  of  hidden  intellectual  vigor,  destined 
to  exert  a  powerful  influence  over  the  future 
character  of  the  race.  But  amid  all  these 
ministrations  to  the  wants  of  growing  intellect, 
there  is  too  much  apathy  on  the  subject  of 
corresponding  moral  culture.  There  is  now 
a  vast  amount  of  menial  dissipation  visible 
around  us ;  and  the  more  exciting,  the  more 
intoxicating,  the  character  of  a  publication,  the 
greater  is  the  number  of  purchasers — the 
greater  the  profits  of  the  vender.  Out  of  this 
traffic  spring  evils  as  deleterious,  and  as  much 
to  be  deprecated  by  the  wise  and  good,  as  the 
traffic  in  alcohol ;  and  every  true  philanthropist 
should  labor  to  arrest  its  progress,  and  coun- 
teract its  degenerating  influence.  With  this 
class  of  men — men  who  love  their  kind,  and 
aim  to  elevate  man,  by  a  due  improvement  of 
his  faculties,  to  his  proper  standard  of  excel- 
lence, we  delight  to  labor,  and  press  onward, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge. 

In  the  following  pages,  we  have  endeavored 
to  garner  up  treasures  drawn  from  every 
department  of  human  knowledge.  We  have 
endeavored  to  make  the  pen  and  burin  sub- 
servient to  the  best  interests  of  society,  by 
portraying  those  various  truths  respecting  men 
and  things  which  form  such  important  features 
in  the  constitution  of  the  social  compact 
From  the  mines  of  History,  Biography,  Natu- 
ral History,  Moral  and  Phj^ical  Sciences,  Fine 
Arts,  and  General  Literature,  we  have  prepared 
the  choicest  gems,  such  as  emit  the  purest 
moral  lustre;  and  at  a  price  commensurate 
with  the  means  of  the  most  humble  in  worldly 
goods,  we  offer  this  casket  to  the  public,  with 
the  sincerest  desire  that  it  may  prove  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  wealth 
of  every  possessor. 
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BIOLOGY. 


In  Biology,  the  science  of  life,  treating  not  onljr  of 
the  forms  and  functions  of  living  beings,  but  em- 
bracing as  it  does  everything,  intimately  or  remotely, 
relating  to  the  study  of  organized  beings,  we  have 
an  interesting,  and,  indeed,  a  fascinating  subject 
For  life,  as  manifest  in  man,  the  highest  of  all  organ- 
ized beings,  or  in  the  Amaba^  apparently  a  minute 
particle  of  bioplasm  and  the  lowest  and  simplest  of 
living  thines,  has  ever  been  the  mystery  of  mysteriea 
In  one  we  nnd  life  in  its  complexity  and  maturity, 
wUile  in  the  other  we  see  life  in  its  simplicity,  in  its 
cradle ;  but  neither  the  microscope  nor  the  scalpel, 
nor  the  laboratory  has  ever  been  able  to  remove  the 
mystic  drapery  surrounding  life,  but  we  are  ever 
beckoned  onward  to  another  and  different  sphere  of 
existence  for  its  solution.  And  when  even  in  a  small 
degree  we  study  by  the  help  of  the  microscope  the 
structure  of  bein^,  more  elevated  in  the  living  hier- 
archy than  this  httle  jelly-like  particle  of  living  bio- 
plasm, we  instantly  see  that  the  fundamental  mass 
has  lost  its  homoeeneousness,  that  it  has  fractionized 
itself  into  many  bioplasts,  all  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye.  Now,  these  small  living  centres  or  individual 
cells,  form  the  fundamental  basis  not  only  for  the 
manifestation  of  life,  but  also  the  foundation  for 
eveiy  organ  and  tissue  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  or- 
ganism. These  cell  bodies  are  called  anatomical  or 
histological  elements,  and  may  be  one  five-hundreth 
or  less  than  the  five-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, yet  every  one  has  a  living  bioplast  as  a  centre, 
and  into  every  centre  there  flows  a  current  of  nutrient 
matter  or  pabulum,  which,  by  a  process  that  cannot 
be  explained  by  chemistry  or  any  physical  science,  is 
chiuiged  into  living  matter.  At  the  outer  edge  of 
the  cell  formed  material  accumulates,  and  is  in  some 
cases  tissue,  in  some  secretion,  and  in  some  an  osseous 
deposit.  Now  these  cells  with  germinal  centres  of 
bioplasm  are  scattered  so  pervadingly  through  all  or- 
ganic structures  that  in  no  organism  is  there  a  space 
one  five-hundredth  of  an  inch  square  without  a  ger- 
minal point,  or  bioplast.  The  cells  are  more 
or  less  spherical,  having  a  sort  of  individual  life 
and  independence,  assimilating  and  dis-assimil- 
ating  on  their'  own  account,  and  constituted  of 
a  substance,  colorless  and  more  or  less  viscid, 
and  when  complete  contains  a  living  bioplast  as  a 
nucleus,  in  which  vitality  Is  supposed  to  reside.  It  is 
now  generally  believed  that  the  Dioplast  centers  alone 
convert  the  nutrient  matter  into  living  matter  and 
the  living  matter  into  the  formed  matter  of  the  tissues. 
Schlienden  was  the  first  to  show  that  the  embryo  of  a 
flowering  plant  orls^nated  in  a  nncleate.d  cell  and  that 
from  such  cells  the  ver:etable  tissues  are  developed. 
The  original  cells  are  formed  in  a  plasma  or  blastema 
commonly  found  in  pre-existing  cells,  the  nuclei  or 
bioplasts  first  appearing  and  then  the  cell-walls  of 
formed   material   manifestini;    themselves.      Schwann 


afterwards  applied  this  discovery  to  animal  structures, 
believing  that  the  extra  cellular  formation  of  cells,,  or 
their  origin  In  a  free  pabulum  or  blastema,  was  most 
frequent  In  animals,  and  that  the  cell  nucleus  Is  formed 
by  the  semi-fluid  substance  In  the  celL  That  the  cell 
wheQ  once  formed  continues  to  grow  by  its  own  in^ 
dividual  powers,  but  is  at  the  same  time  directed  by 
the  Influence  of  the  entire  organism  in  such  a  manner 
as  the  design  of  the  whole  requires.  This  is,  then,  the 
theory  of  vitality,  the  fundamental  phenomenon  of  all 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  There  are  at  least  three 
forms  of  cell  multiplication,  by  fission,  by  germina- 
tion or  budding,  and  by  internal  division  or  the  indo- 
genous  process,  in  which  new  cells  are  formed  within 
a  parent  cell  by  a  separation  of  the  mass  into  a  num- 
ber of  distinct  centers,  each  of  which  becomes  a  new 
and  independent  cell,  as  in  the  fecundated  ovum. 
The  fission  nrocess,  or  division  by  cleavage  of  a  i>ar- 
ent  cell  and  its  bioplasm  into  two  or  more  parts,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  modification  of  endogenous  nrooess, 
while  budding  or  germination,  consists  in  tne  pro- 
jection of  a  little  process  or  bud  from  the  parent  cell, 
which  is  separated  by  the  contraction  of  its  base, 
when  it  is  thrown  off  and  becomes  an  independent 
cell.  Dr.  Beale  says:  "Every  living  organism, 
plant,  animal  or  man,  begins  its  existence  as  a  small 
particle  of  bioplasm  or  living  cell.  Every  organic 
form,  leaves,  flowers,  shells,  and  all  varieties  of  ani- 
mals; and  every  tissue,  cellular,  vascular,  hair,  bone, 
skin,  muscle  and  nerve  originate  by  sub-division  and 
multiplication  or  metamorphosis  of  bioplasm  into 
formed  material.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there 
are  different  kinds  of  bioplasm  indistinguishable  by 
physics  and  chemistry."  And  thus,  when  we  come 
to  discriminate  between  animal  and  vegetable  bio- 
plasts or  cells,  we  flnd  it  exceedingly  difficult,  for 
neither  form  nor  chemical   compositions,  nor  motive 

?>wer  affords  sufficient  groundis  for  discrimination, 
et  when  we  consider  the  functions  of  bioplasm  in 
its  varied  forms  we  may  conveniently  group  all  livinp; 
beings  into  three  great  divisions,  namely,  fungi, 
plants  and  animals.  The  bioplasm  of  plants  finds 
its  pabulum  in  merely  inorganic  compounds,  while 
that  of  animals  is  prepared  for  it  directly  or  in- 
directly by  the  vegetable.  The  function  of  fungi 
appears  to  be  the  decomposition  of  the  formed 
matter  of  plants  and  animals  by  the  means  of  fer- 
mentation or  putrefaction,  since  the  latter  pro- 
3ses  are  dependent  on  the  presence  of  fungi. 
Thus  by  bioplasm  are  the  structures  of  plants 
and  animals  reared  from  inorganic  materials,  and  by 
bioplasm  are  they  broken  down  and  restored  to  the  in- 
animate world  a^ain.  AcconMng  to  the  Atomic  Theory, 
the  world  Is  composed  of  an  innumerable  quantity 
of  atoms,  mobile,  infinitely  small  and  distant  from 
each  other.  These  atoms  are  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  movement,  rushing  toward  each  other,  repelling  e    *" 
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otlier,  for  they  have  their  sympathies  and  thetr  antlpsp 
thies.  It  Is  from  the  diversitv  of  their  affinities  that 
result  their  ezceedlDKly  dlversined  mode  of  grouping  and 
the  variety  of  the  external  world.  It  is  by  their  Tibrsr 
tionsy  thefr  oscillations,  that  they  reveal  ^.hemselves  to 
man  by  Impresslnr  his  organs  of  sense.  **  They  have 
as  essential  qualiues,  Inalterability,  eternity.  When 
thev  gather  together  neir  bodies  are  formed :  when 
they  ^aggregate,  bodies  ^ireviously  ex'^ting  olssoive 
snd  seem  to  vanish.  The  are  unh^-wn  stones  w'  > 
have  passed,  pass,  and  are  destined  evermore  to  pass 
from  one  ediflce  to  another.  And  thus  all  the  phe- 
nomena, all  the  varied  aspects,  all  the  revoAduons 
of  the  universe  can  be  referred  to  simple  atomic  dis- 
placements.'' Reproduction  tn  the  higher  orginlsms 
consist  essentially  of  the  production  of  two  dis 
tinct  elements,  a  germ-cell  or  ovum,  and  a  sperm- 
cell  or  spermatozoid,  by  the  contact  of  which  the 
ovum  is  enabled  to  develop  a  new  individual. 
Sometimes  these  elements  are  produced  by  different 
parts  of  the  same  organism,  in  which  case  the 
sexes  are  said  to  be  united,  and  the  individual  is  called 
hermaphrodite,  androgynous  or  monoBceous,  while  ir 
other  Instances  the  sexes  are  distinct  and  the  species 
are  called  dioeceous.  In  regard  to  the  origin  of  life  upon 
the  earth,  the  prevailing  opinion  to-day  i.  that  all  life 
begins  in  a  bioplast  or  celi ;  that  every  bioplast  known 
to  man  has  been  derived  from  a  preceding  bioplast. 
Now  the  question  occurs.  Out  oi  what,  thon,  came  the 
ilrst  bioplast?  Huxley  says  that  life  is  the  cause  of 
organization,  and  not  organization  the  cause  of  life.  But 
if  fife  may  exist  before  organization,  may  it  not  exist  after 
organization  t  Upon  thu  subject  the  world  Is  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  the  Theistic  and  the  Materialistic. 
The  first  makes  God  direct  and  immanent  in  all  natural 
laws,  and  every  result  of  cosmic  forces  is  attributed  to 
Divine  action.  They  contend  that  the  earth  having 
become  changed  from  its  original  chaotic  state  by  order 
of  the  Creator,  that  in  obedience  to  the  flat  of  the 
Almighty  the  various  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life 
manifested  themselves  from  the  lowest  organisms  in  the 
primal  periods  as  the  earth  became  fitted  for  their 
existence,  to  the  nv)re  complex  of  succeeding  nerlods. 
That  In  slow  and  solemn  majesty,  according  to  sacred 
history  and  geologic  evidence,  has  period  succeeded 
period,  each  in  succession  ushering  in  a  higher  and  yet 
nigher  scene  of  existence— mollusks,  crustacae,  fish, 
reptOe  and  bird,  the  mamrif  erous  quadruped,  and  finally 
rational,  accountable  man— and  tnat  several  dynasties 
of  the  great  living  procession  were  introduced  not  in 
their  lower  but  higher  forms-^he  magnates  or  kings 
first  making  their  appearance,  while  degeneration  of 
species  followed.  Tney  say  with  Prof.  Dana,  as  de- 
clared in  the  closing  part  of  nis  great  work  on  Geology, 
that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  thoroughly  har- 
monious with  geologic  evidence  and  is  both  true  and 
divine.  The  second  class  contend  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  universe  but  matter  and  its  laws — that  there  is  no 
spiritual  substance,  and  that  what  is  called  mind  or  soW 
in  a  man  Is  but  a  mode  of  force  and  motion  in  matter. 
They  teach  that  the  soul  is  in  some  sense  secreted  by 
the  brain,  and  that  when  the  brain  dissolves  the  soul  is 
no  more.  The  Evolution  Theory  is  that  the  earth  was 
at  one  time  an  incandescent  globe,  but  that  in  the  course 
of  time,  after  millions  of  ages,  when  the  earth  had 
cooled  and  become  fitted  for  life,  the  first  living  organ- 
isms spontaneously  organized  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  mineral  matter.  They  hold  that  all  organic  forms, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  have  been  developed  pro- 
gressively from  living  microscopical  particles  spon- 
uneously  organized.  That  the  first  beings  were  ex- 
ceedingly simple,  consisting  of  a  single  cell,  composed 
of  carbon,  with  an  admixture  of  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
nitrogen  and  sulphur,  and  that  these  cells  oy  their  very 
composition  possessed  perception  and  will,  and  when 
properly  united  and  nursed,  in  time  became  man 
through  progressive  development.  This  theoir  makes 
man  descend  step  by  step  from  the  wonderfully  com- 
plex organism  of  the  present  age  down  through  the  in- 
ferior animals,  the  ape,  the  porpoise,  the  frog,  the  heiv 
ring,  the  mollusk  or  the  assidian,  to  a  small  microscopic 
particle  which  in  the  primal  period  spontaneously 
organized  itself,  whore  we  find  the  original  ovum  which 
millions  of  years  afterwards  developed  into  man.  In 
this  way  the  biblical  account  of  man's  creation  Is  de- 
molished and  the  mystery  of  the  universe  explained  by 
the  evolution  theoiy  of  life. 


Prof.  Tyndall  says :  "  The  matter  of  the  animal  body 
is  that  0£  inorganic  nature.  There  is  no  substance  In 
the  animal  tissues  which  is  not  primarily  derived  from 
the  rocks,  the  air  and  the  water.  Are  the  forces  of 
organic  matter,  then,  dififerent  in  kind  from  those  of  in- 
organic matter?  The  philosophy  of  the  present  day 
negatives  the  question.  It  is  the  compounding,  in  the 
organic  world,  of  forces  belonging  equally  to  the  in- 
organic, that  constitute  the  mystery  and  miracle  ol 
vitality.  Every  portion  of  every  animal  body  may  be 
reduced  to  purely  inorganic  matter.  A  perfect  reversal 
of  this  process  of  reduction  would  cany  us  from  the 
Inorganic  to  the  or;ganic :  and  such  a  reversal  is  at  least . 
conceivable.  The  olood  Is  the  oil  of  the  lamp  of  life ; 
the  blood  is  consumed  and  the  whole  body,  though  more 
slowly  than  the  blood,  wastes  also,  so  that  after  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  it  is  entirely  renewed.  How  is  the 
sense  of  personal  identity  maintained  across  this  fiight 
of  molecules?  To  man  as  we  know  him.  matter  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  consciousness ;  but  the  matter  of 
any  period  may  be  all  changed,  while  consciousness  ex- 
hibits no  solution  of  continiiity.  Like  changing  sentinels, 
the  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  carbon  that  depart,  seem  to 
whisper  their  secrets  to  their  comrades  that  arrive, 
and  thus,  while  the  Non-Ego  shifts,  the  Ego  remains 
intact.  Consistency  of  form  in  the  grou^ng  of  the 
molecules  and  not  consistency  of  the  moleculea  them- 
selves, is  the  correlative  of  this  constancy  of  perception. 
Lifo  a  wave  •  hich  In  no  two  consecutive  moments  04. 
its  existence  is  composed  of  the  same  particles.  Bup> 
posing,  then,  the  molecules  of  the  human  body,  instead 
o^  .-eplacing  others,  and  thus  renewing  a  pre-existing 
Conn,  to  be  gathered  first-hand  from  nature  and  put 
together  in  the  same  relative  position  as  those  which 
they  occupy  in  the  body.  Supposing  them  to  have  the 
self-same  forces  and  distribution  of  forces,  the  self- 
same motions  and  disposition  of  motions — would  this 
organized  concourse  01  molecules  stand  before  us  as  a 
sentient-thinking  human  being  ?  Or  supposing  a  planet 
carv<id  from  the  sun  set  spinning  round  its  axis  and  re- 
volving around  the  sun  at  a  distance  from  him  eoual  to 
that  ofour  earth— would  one  of  the  consequencesoi  its  re- 
frigeration be  the  development  of  organic  forms?  I  leas 
to  the  affirmative.  Structural  forces  are  cental  nly  in  the 
mass,  whether  or  not  those  forces  reach  the  extent  of 
forming  a  plant  or  an  animal .  In  the  amorphous  drop  of 
water  Tie  latent  all  the  marvels  of  crystalline  force; 
and  who  will  set  limits  to  the  possible  play  of  mole- 
cules in  a  cooling   planet?    As   regards  knowledge, 


physical  science  is  polar.  It  in  one  sense  knows,  or  is 
destined  to  know  everything ;  in  another  sense  it  knows 
nothing.  Science  understands  much  of  the  intermediate 
phase  of  things  that  we  call  nature.  Who  or  what  made 
the  Sun  and  gave  his  rays  their  alleged  power  ?  Who  or 
what  made  and  bestowed  upon  the  ultimate  particles  of 
matter  their  wondrous  power  of  varied  interaction  ? 
Science  does  not  know ;  toe  mystery  though  pushed  back 
remains  unaltered."  Sut  physiology  having  confessed 
that  it  is  unable  to  define  Ilife,  appeals  to  chemistry  for 
a  solution  of  the  question.  But  the  philosophic  poet 
warns  us —  .    • 

**rrom  higher  Judgment  seat  make  no  appeals  to  lower,** 
and  such  appeal,  from  higher  to  lower,  is  the  appeal  of 
physiology  to  chemistry.  No  analysis  of  a  nerve  fibre 
will  ever  throw  light  on  sensibility.  The  scalpel  will 
not  tell  how  the  cerebral  substance  Is  affected  tn 
thought.  Nor  can  physiology  tell  us  how  it  is  that  a 
small  microscopic  cell  which  we  find  in  the  egg  of  an 
animal  contains  potentially  a  living  creature,  and  which 
will  reproduce  not  only  the  form,  features,  statute  and 
specific  attributes  of  the  parent  animals,  but  also  many 
of  its  acquired  habits,  tendencies  and  tricks.  Haa 
chemistry  in  the  whole  extent  of  its  dpmain,  anything 
analogous  to  this  ?  Can  chemistry  furnish  us  with  even 
an  approach  to  an  explanation  of  it  ?  Chemical  analysis 
may  conduct  us  to  the  threshold  of  life,  but  at  the  thresh- 
old all  its  guidance  ceases.  There  a  new  order  of  com- 
plications intervene,  a  new  series  of  laws  has  to  be 
elicited,  for  we  have  reached  an  unknown  territory,  and 
everthing  beyond  is  an  Impenetrable  mystery. 

Owen  thinks  life  in  its  simplest  forms  may,  perhaps, 
be  compared  to  the  power  a  magnet  exerts  when  it  at- 
tracts certain  particles  to  Itself  and  rejects  others.  But 
is  this  all  we  have  in  life  ?  You  may  change  a  magnet 
from  state  to  state,  as  you  change  water  to  gases,  and 
gases  to  water.  You  may  braid  and  unbraid  the  theory 
of  any  inorganic  •fhixHlash  again  and  again,  but  once  un^ 
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braid  any  living  Bttands,  and  mere  la  no  bnudmg  tbem 
again,  f  oreyer. 

It  is  admitted  now  by  bioloelBta  that  in  the  small 
centre  of  bioplasm,  which  is  the  loandaUony  the  oomer- 
stone  of  life,  a  change  occurs  which  is  a  sealed  volume 
to  the  deepest  physical  science.  Here  at  one  moment 
we^^avethpnot-llying  matter  and  at  the  next  moment 
the  liyin  ;,  and  who  can  explain  the  mysterious  trans- 
mutation o«  the  not  living  into  living  matter  ?  In  the 
l^ngu  ^e  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cooke,  to  whom  1  am  iu- 
debtedln  this  connection :  "  Take  the  twittering  swal- 
lows under  the  brown  eaves,  or  your  eagle  on  the  clifl, 
or  your  lion  in  his  lair ;  the  esg  in  each  case,  is  the 
source  of  life ;  and  when  quickening  begins,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  seen  at  the  centre  of  the  egg  but  this 
structureless,  colorless,  viscid  bioplasm.  Nevertheless, 
it  divides  and  sub-divides ;  and  weaves  in  the  one  case 
a  lion,  and  in  another  a  swallow,  and  in  another  case  an 
eagle ;  and  1  afElrm.  in  the  name  of  all  reason^  that  from 
the  very  first,  the  plan  of  the  whole  organism  must  be 
in  Tiew  somewhere.  Ton  know  that  when  a  te  nple  is 
built,  the  plan  is  in  the  comer-stone.  Tou  know,  that 
when  the  weaver  strikes  his  shuttle  for  the  first  time  in 
the  finest  produce  of  his  art,  the  whole  plan  of  the 
fiffores  of  the  web  is  before  him.  We  see  her^  the 
bu>plasts  weaving  their  threads;  we  see  theiv  co- 
ordinating them  as  in  the  one  case,  to  mal^e  your 
swallow.  In  another  case  to  make  tout  eagle,  in  another 
case  to  make  your  lion,  and  in  another  case  to  make  your 
man,  and  why  shall  we  not  sav,  following  the  Jaw,  that 
every  change  must  have  an  adequate  cause,  that  some- 
where and  somehow  there  is  here  what  all  this  mechan- 
ism needs — ^Forecast."  But  what  about  man's  descent 
from  the  simplest  of  organisms  through  the  ape? 
Virchow,  perhaps  the  greatest  living  auUiority,  says : 
'*  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  eztsts  as  yet  a  sharp  line  of 
demucation  between  man  and  the  ape.  We  cannot  teach, 
we  cannot  pronounce  it  to  be  a  conquest  of  science  that 
man  decends  from  the  ape  or  from  any  other  animal. 
Let  us  then  In  what  we  have  now  to  say,  keep  pro- 
visionally to  the  Quartemary  man  whom  we  reoUy  nnd. 
When  we  study  this  fossil  man  of  the  Quartemary  period, 
who  must  of  course,  have  stood  comparatively  near  our 
primitive  ancestors  in  a  series  of  descent,  or  rather  of 
ascent,  we  always  find  a  man  Just  such  as  men  are  now. 
As  recently  as  ten  years  ago,  whenever  a  skull  was 
found  in  a  peatbog,  or  in  pile  dwellings,  or  in  ancient 
caves,  the  people  mncied  they  saw  in  it  a  wonderful 
token  of  a  savage  state  still  quite  undeveloped.  They 
smelt  out  the  very  scent  of  the  ape.  Only  the  trail  has 
gradually  been  lost  more  and  more.  The  old  troglodytes, 
pile-vUliurers  and  bog-people  have  quite  respectable  so- 
ciety. l%ey  have  beads  so  large  that  many  living 
persons  would  be  only  too  happy  to  possess  them.  On 
the  whole,  we  must  really  aclmowledge  that  there  is  a 
complete  absence  of  any  fossil  type  of  a  lower  stage  in 
the  development  of  man.  Nay,  if  we  gather  together 
the  whole  sum  of  the  fossil  men  hitherto  known,  and 
put  them  parallel  with  those  of  the  present  time,  we 
can  decidedly  pronounce  that  there  are  among  living 
men  a  great  number  of  individuals  who  show  a  relatively 
Inferior  type  than  there  are  among  fossils  known  up  to 
this  time.''^ 

Prof.  Dana  says :  "  For  the  development  of  man,  gifted 
with  high  reason  and  will,  and  thus  made  a  power 
above  Nature,  there  waa  required,  as  Wallace  has  urged, 
a  spedal  act  of  a  being  above  Nature,  whose  supreme 
wffl  is  not  only  the  source  of  natural  law,  but  the  work- 
faiff  force  of  Nature  herself.    This  1  still  hold." 

Summarizing,  then,  the  latest  science,  we  find  toat 
spontaneous  generation  does  not  occu]>— that  the  be- 
ginning of  all  life,  vegetable  or  animal,  is  a  bioplast  or 
cell— that  this  bioplast  always  arises  from  a  previous 
bioplast—that  bioplasts  are  capable  of  self-subdivision, 
and  that  each  portion  of  a  selrdivided  bioplast  has  the 
same  powers  as  .he  parent  b  oplast^-that  the  bioplasts 
convert  inorganic  not  living  matter  into  living  matter, 
and  living  matter  into  formed  material,  as  secretion, 
tissue,  bone,  musdo,  artery  and  nerve,  thus  not  only 
weaving  cell  membranes,  but  also  weaving  all  the  tissues 
of  the  organism  in  accordance  with  the  forecast  of  the 
Great  Architect  in  the  beginning— and,  finally,  that  the 
theory  of  man's  descent  from  the  ape,  as  aomltted  by 
the  evolutionists  themselves,  is  a  deductive  theory  from 
circumstantial  evidence  alone,  and  not  inductive — a  re- 
sult of  speculation  and  not  of  observation,  and  entirely 
WMupported  by  facts. 


POWER  OF  ELECTRICITY,  AND  THE 
ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH. 


As  we  stand  in  the  workshop  yiewing  the  ponderons  x 

es  of  machinery  kept  in  motion  by  some  monster  steam 
engine,  or  by  the  railway  when  the  heavy  train  is  rushing  past 
with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  we  naturally  ask  onrselvts,  what 
can  be  more  pwerfnl  than  this?  Again,  as  we  witness  the  ef- 
fect of  a  cannon  shot  thrown  from  a  mile  away,  we  are  almost 
ready  to  believe  that  eanpowder  must  be  composed  of  the  ' 
most  powerful  ingredients  to  he  found  in  the  field  of  Narare. 


These  impressions,  however,  are  bat  momentary :  for  when 
the  angry  storm  cload  gathers,  and  sets  the  elemenu  in 
commotion,— when  the  bright  lightning  flashes  vividly  in  the 


behold  a  power  more  potent  than  these,  and  we  realise  t\ie  in- 
signiflcance  of  the  power  of  man. 

A  few  weeks  since,  (November,  1876,)  during  the  passage  of 
a  severe  thunder  storm,  it  was  my  lot  to  witness  the  mighty 
power  of  the  di«tiurbcd  elements.  It  was  in  the  evening;  aiid 
as  the  inky  cloud  moved  up  to  the  zenith,  the  dazzliug  flashes 
of  lightning  followed  each  other  In  ratild  suocession,  while 
the  roar  of  the  heavy  thunder  was  Incessant,  and  like  the  ar- 
tillery of  war.  All  at  once  there  came  a  blinding  glare  of 
lightning  that  seemed  to  set  the  whole  world  in  a  buiM.  The 
crash  of  the  thunder  that  followed  was  instantaneous  and  aw- 
ful ;— Jarring  the  solid  earth  till  the  honse  seemed  to  rock,  and 
the  windows  rattled  in  their  casements.  Two  or  three 
days  afterward^  1  beheld  the  work  the  thunderbolt  had 
wrought  It  had  struck  a  chestnut  tree,  about  forty  rods  dis- 
tant from  where  I  was  at  the  time,  and  had  literallv  torn  it  to 
shreds.  Pieces  of  the  roots  had  been  torn  out,  and  hurled  to 
the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  rods.  I>eep  farrows  were  eat 
in  the  greensward,  in  diiferent  directions,  to  the  distance  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet :  and  a  fence  standing  near,  was  broken 
and  demolished-  And  it  was  all  done  by  a  spark  of  electricity. 
What,  in  comparison,  is  the  power  of  steam,  or  the  explosive 
force  of  gimpowder ! 

And  now  what  U  electricity?  Here  we  have  a  question 
more  easily  asked  than  answered.  It  is,  without  doubt,  the 
most  potent  power  in  the  whole  laboratory  of  Nature.  In  its 
undisturbed  state  it  is  Invisible;  and  in  our  unthinking  mo- 
ments we  are  unaware  of  its  presence.  And  yet  it  exists  in 
everything.  We  find  it  in  all  animal  ana  vegetable  life;— in 
the  air  we  breathe  and  the  water  we  drink— in  our  very 
bodies— in  all  Nature.  Deep  down  in  the  interior  of  the  eartn 
it  is,  doubtless,  at  work;  silently  bringing  about  chemical 
ehauges.  pe.  forming  an  important  part  in  fitting  and  prepar- 
ing this  earthly  globe  for  another  great  aniversal  oonvuUion. 
mectricity  may  oe  excited  by  Physical,  Mechanical,  or  Chemi- 
cal action ;  but  why  any  of  these  means  should  rouse  its  la- 
tent powers  into  action  remains  a  mystery. 

There  are  two  states  of  electricity,  known  as  theiwsMM 
and  the  neQoHoe.  When  a  body  contains  an  overplus  of  elec* 
trldty,  itissaidtobe  noriAiM;  and  when  it  contains  a  less 
amount  than  what  is  natural,  it  is  said  to  be  nsgaHve. 
When  the  sky  is  partially  overcast  with  clouds,  and  currents 
of  air  are  moving  in  diflbrent  directions,  changing  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmospheref rom  warm  to  cold  and  from  cold  to  warm, 
the  electricity  is  exdted,  and  changed  also,  from  potiUve  to 
ntffoUve^  and  from  ruff€Utv€  t»potiUve  again,  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. As  an  ovei  shargtd  cloud  approaches  another  that  is  tm- 
aer€harg€df  a  struggle  for  eqaiUbitum  ensues ;  and  the  forked 
lightning  darts  from  the  poiUiv  to  the  nsgaUve  cloud,  with 
deafening  detonations  of  thunder.  Occasionally,  it  descends 
like  a  dazzling  chain  to  the  earth,  when  it  is  often  attended 
with  disastrous  consequences. 

A  terrible  case  of  lightning,  attended  with  fatal  results,  oc- 
curred only  about  four  miles  from  my  residence,  in  the  latter 
part  of  August,  1870.  The  family,  consisting  of  Mr.  James 
Bosengrant,  his  young  wife,  and  a  younger  Drother  of  the 
lady,  had  Just  retired.  Never  in  my  life  do  I  remember  see- 
ing such  a  fearf al  display  of  atmospheric  electricity,  as  on 
that  dreadful  night.  The  whole  heavens  seemed  almost  m  one 
continual  blaze;  while  the  angry  roar  of  the  thunder,  caused 
the  solid  earth  to  quake  and  tremble.  Suddenly  a  bolt  from 
the  storm-cloud  descended  upon  the  doomed  dwelling.  It 
struck  the  chimney,  and  tearing  off  a  part,  descended  through 
the  plank  partition  at  the  foot  of  the  bedroom.  Here  it  appa- 
rently turned  aside :  and  striking  upon  the  feet  of  Mr.  Bosen- 
grant, followed  his  body  to  Us  head,  when  it  descended 
through  the  pillow,  mdlng  the  cloth  and  scattering  the  feath- 
ers, after  which  it  tore  its  way  through  the  side  or  the  house 
to  the  ground  outside.  Of  course  every  person  in  the  house, 
was  instantly  rendered  unconsdoas.  Borne  time  during  the 
night,  Mrs.  Rosengrant  called  to  her  brother,  who  was  sleep- 
lug  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  and  bade  him  come  to  her.  He 
arose,  and  proceemng  to  her  room,  lit  the  lamp.  Hhe  had  been 
vomiting,  and  now  appeared  unconsdoas.  He  said  James 
appeared  very  pale,  and  still,  and  as  he  touched  his  arm  it  was 
cold  and  stiff.  Ho  thought  things  did  not  look  right,  but  what 
was  the  matter  he  could  not  tell ;  and  in  a  semi-dream-Iike 
state,  which  made  everything  appear  like  some  horrid  night- 
mare, he  blew  out  the  light  and  mechanically  went  back  to 
bed.  All  night  long  Mrs.  Bosengrant  lay  upon  the  cold  arm 
of  her  deaa  husband.    In  the  morning  she  roused  up.  and 
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•hAklnf?  Mm'bythe  Bhonlden,  exclaimed ;  '^W^hy  James  it  is 
time  yoa  were  np  loag  ago."  anddenly  eho  stopoed,  and  guzed 
upon  ttie  pallid  race  before  her.  hn  awful  truth  bnnst  npoo 
her  mind.  He  wm  dead  1  With  a  wild  ahriek  she  leaped  from 
the  bed,  hurried  on  her  dre^a,  and  fled  frantically  down  the 
road.  At  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  rods  she  fell  uncou- 
Bcloaa  to  the  groand;  and.  for  thirty-aiz  hours ahe  knew  not 
her  nearest  friends.  For  many  davs  her  life  was  despaired  of ; 
she  finally  recovered,  however,  and  is  now  living  with  her  sec- 
ond husband.  We  often  hear  it  said  that  lightning  will  leave 
no  mark  on  flesh;  this,  however,  is  not  always  true.  The 
arms,  and  bosom,  and  head  of  Mrs.  Rosengrant,  was  frightful- 
ly burned;  causing  terrible  sores,  which  required  many  weeks 
to  heal.  Thus  the  lightning  had  left  its  mark ;  and  its  course 
may  be  seen  upon  her  body  to  this  day.  in  the  shape  of  ugly 
scars  which  she  will  carry  with  her  to  the  grave.  Hence,  we  in- 
fer that  where  persons  are  said  to  be  struck  by  lightning,  and 
no  marks  appear,  they  were  only  shocked  by  its  near  approach, 
and  were  not  directly  stz-uck  by  the  bolt  itself.  The  above 
appears  almost  like  a  mimculous  escape  from  death ;  and  yet 
iB  peverthpless  trua;  tLe  lady  in  question  being  a  coucin  to 
the  writer,  and  the  facts  of  the  case  coihiu>r  under  his  own  im- 
mediate observation.  In  company  with  many  others.  I  mv- 
self  visited  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  The  course  of  the  bolt 
was  plainly  shown  IJy  the  shattered  ceilings  and  walls,  while 
the  floors  were  covered  with  a  debris  of  feathers,  plastering, 
broken  lath,  and  splinters,  fearful  to  behold. 

A  person  struck  or  shocked  by  lightning,  never  sees  the 
flash,  or  hears  the  report ;  and  where  death  ensues,  it  is  per- 
fectly painless;  every  nerve  being  instantly  paralysed,  and 
the  machinery  of  life  hushed  without  a  struggle,  or  move  of  a 
muscle.  Just  here  a  question  arises  which  mtLv  perhaps  be 
worth  while  to  investigate.  May  not  the  act  or  drawing  in 
the  breath  at  the  time,  nave  something  to  do  with  the  nature 
of  the  shock  ?  In  case  of  a  person  being  shocked,  the  best 
thing  that  can  be  done,  is  to  pour  cold  water  upon  him  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

The  safest  place  in  a  severe  thunder  storm,  is  upon  a  feather 
bed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  as  far  as  possible  from  win- 
dows, open  doorways,  stoves,  flreplaces,  or  bright  metallic 
BUbstancea.  The  cellar  is  unsafe;  for  if  the  bolt  should  hap> 
pen  to  aacend  from  the  earth  to  the  clouds,  as  Is  sometimes 
the  case,  the  basement  would  suiTer  most.  If  out  of  doors, 
avoid  standing  near  iron  railings,  or  under  trees ;  as  lij^tning 
is  more  liable  to  strike  metallic  subatances.  and  elevated  ob- 
jects. The  bam  where  much  hay,  grain,  and  vegetables  is 
stored,  is  also  an  unsafe  place. 

The  loudest  thunder  can  probably  be  heard  to  the  distance 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles.  The  distance  ean  be  determined 
very  nearly  by  observing  the  time  that  elapses  between  the  flash 
and  the  report,  and  allowing  five  seconds  to  the  mile  for  the 
passage  of  the  sound.  The  sound  of  the  thunder  appears  to 
start  with  the  electric  flash,  and  to  follow  It  through  its 
course.  Bome  claim  that  the  sound  is  produced  bv  vibrations 
of  the  atmosphere,  caused  by  the  rapid  passage  of  the  electric 
spark ;  while  others  maintain  that  the  air  is  burned,  or  forced 
aside  ay  its  passage,  and  the  sound  of  the  thunder  is  produced 
by  the  surrounding  air,  rushing  in  to  fill  the  void.  The  real 
cause  has  probably,  never  been  satisfactorilv  explained. 


danger  is  to  be  apprehended  in  timea  of  dry  weather.  For  the 
lightning  Rod.  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  talented  spirit  of 
Benjamin  FrankUn.  They  are  best  when  made  of  copper ;  hut 
if  composed  of  iron,  they  should  be  at  least  three-fourths  of  an 
Inch  in  diameter,  and  in  all  cases,  terminated  upon  the  top  by 
a  bright  platinum  point.  When  of  auflicient  size,  and  proper- 
ly p^  up.  they  are  believed  to  protect  a  circle,  the  diameter  of 
which  is  four  times  the  height  that  the  rod  ascends  above  the 
building.  Thus,  if  the  rod  ascends  six  feet  above  the  top  of  the 
roof,  it  will  protect  a  space  twelve  feet  ftom  it,  in  every  di< 
rection:  or  a  circle  twenty-four  feet  across.  Care  ahould  be 
taken  that  it  be  surrounded  by  wood  or  glass  at  the  points  of 
support,  and  that  its  lower  end  extend  into  the  ground  deep 
enough  to  reach  constant  moisture;  otherwise  it  win 
probably  prove  a  source  of  danger,  instead  of  protection. 

The  Aurora  Borealis  or  Northern  Lights,  which  are  often  so 
brilliant  in  the  Northern  reeions,  is  supposed  to  be  the  work- 
ing of  dectricity.  Some  tell  us  that  the  sheet  lightning  so 
often  seen  during  the  warm  summer  nights,  are  silent  flashes 
of  electricity :  but  does  it  not  appear  probable  that  it  may  be 
the  reflection  of  light  iiing  In  some  far  off  storm-cloud ;  which 
may  be  below  the  noriison,  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
•way. 

Shnilar  states  of  electricity  repel  each  other,  and  oppoHte 
states  of  clectridtv  will  attract  each  other.  If  a  piece  of  glass 
or  sealing  wax  be  briskly  rubbed  with  a  silk  handkerchief  or 
piece  of  flannel,  they  will  acouire  more  than  their  natural 
amount  of  electricity  and  are  then  said  to  he poHtively  electri- 
fied: while  the  silk  or  flannel  having  parted  with  a  portion, 
are  said  to  be  negativdy  electrified.  The  sealing  wax  and  glass 
will  now  attract  or  draw  to  them  light  bodies  near  by ;  such 
as  feathers,  bits  of  paper,  pith  balls,  etc.  In  the  same  man- 
ner the  douds  are  drawn  towards  the  spot  where  the  greatest 
amount  of  electridty  is,  and  the  storm-cloud  rapidlv  gathers. 
Thtf  war  of  the  elements  now  commence,  and  continue  until 
the  whole  mass  is  uniformly  electrified;  and  then  the  light- 
ning ceases,  and  the  douds  Instead  of  drawing  together  repel 
each  other,  the  shower  breaks  up,  and  is  said  to  nave  rained 


out  If  the  fur  of  a  cat's  bock  be  gently  stroked  with  the 
hand,  in  a  dark  room,  a  sparkling  and  crackling  will  be  ob- 
served. It  is  caused  by  the  interchange  between  the  poeUive 
electricity  of  the  fur  and  the  negative  electridty  of  the  baud ; 
and  is  really  nothing  more  or  less  than  lightning  in  miniature. 
For  the  purpose  of  developing  and  accumulating  electridty. 
wo  have  the  Electrical  Machine;  consisting  of  a  glass  wheel 
or  plate  revolving  against  rubber,  silk,  etc. :  and  by  means  of 
this,  and  the  Levden  jar  which  is  charged  by  it,  many  amus- 
ing and  wondenul  experiments  may  be  performed.  The  earth, 
metals,  water,  the  human  body,  etc.,  are  good  conductors  of 
electricity;  and  sulphur,  sealing-wax,  feathers,  silk,  glass, 
etc.,  are  non-conductors.  Now  if  a  conducting  substance  be 
completely  surrounded  by  non-conducting  substances,  none 
of  the  electricity  communicated  to  it  can  pass  away.  It  is 
now  said  to  be  Insulated^  and  charged. 

If  a  piece  of  tin  foil  be  placed  over  the  centre  of  each  aide 
of  a  pane  of  glass,  and  a  prime  conductor  of  an  dectrical  ma- 
chine be  brought  in  contact  with  one  of  these,  it  will  contain 
positive  electrudty,  while  the  other  wdl  contain  the  negative: ; 
for  equilibrium  cannot  ensue  through  the  non-couducting 
glass.  If,  now,  a  person  step  up  and  place  the  finger  of  one 
Band  upon  the  foil  upon  one  side,  and  the  finger  of  the  otherj 
hand  upon  the  foil  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  glass,  a  oonnt«-| 
tion  Will  be  made ;  and  as  the  fluids  rush  together  to  equalize, 
the  person  will  receive  an  dectric  shock,  if  a  person  stand 
on  a  stool  with  glass  legs  he  is  said  to  be  insulated;  and  if 
while  in  this  position  he  touches  the  prime  conductor  of  an 
electrical  machine  in  motion,  he  can  be  flUed  with  electridty 
un^  the  very  hairs  of  his  head  stand  in  all  directions.  Should 
another  person  dare  approach  and  touch  him  while  in  this  sit- 
uation, a  spark  would  pass  between  the  two.  and  the  result 
would  be  almost  as  though  he  had  been  struck  by  llsfatning. 
Again,  should  the  Insulated  person  raise  his  hand  to  the  open- 
ing of  a  gas-pipe,  there  would  be  a  flash,  and  the  escaping  gas 
would  be  set  on  fire  in  an  instant.  Gunpowder  may  also  oe 
ignited  by  electridtv ;  and  by  Its  aid  water  can  be  decomposed 
and  separated  into  Its  twodemental  constituents,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen.  If  these  two  elements  be  now  put  into  a  strong 
glass  vessel,  and  an  electric  spark  passed  through  them,  they 
will  instantly  combine  with  a  sharp  explosion,  and  water  will 
be  formed  again.  For  the  more  powerful  electrical  experi- 
ments we  have  a  combination  of  Levden  jar^  termed  a  bat- 
tery. The  discharge  of  the  Harlem  battery,  Holland,  is  said 
to  be  sufiSdent  to  kill  an  ox. 

The  operations  of  Electridtv  in  Gkdvanism  and  Magnetism 
are  troly  wonderful :  but  a  full  explanation  cannot  he  expect- 
ed in  an  artide  like  this.  The  reader  has  doubtless  seen  pocket 
knives  that  would  draw  up  and  hold  suspended  needles,  steel 
pens,  etc;  but  what  would  he  think  to  see  a  bar  of  iron  weigh- 
ing eighty  pounds  raised  and  suspended  in  the  air  without  be- 
ing in  contact  with  anything  f  Such,  however,  has  been  done ; 
and  the  experiment  witneased  by  many  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  Washiiu^n.  The  most  powerful  Electro  Mag- 
nets are  formed  of  son  iron  bent  in  the  form  of  a  hor^e  shoe, 
and  wound  with  wire.  They  have  been  constructed  in  this 
way  strong  enough,  when  a  current  of  dectridty  was  pasebig 
through  the  w^.re,  to  sustain  a  ton. 

The  Oalvanie  battery  is  mostly  constructed  of  copper  and 
zinc,  in  the  form  of  cylinders  or  cups,  one  within  the  other, 
containing  dilute  aulpnuric  acid  and  nitric  add ;  and  the  elec- 
tricity used  is  exdtea  by  chemical  action.  It  Is  the  Galvanic 
battery  used  in  the  process  of  electrotvping  and  gilding  and 
plating,  and  for  the  tdegraph.  With  ft  a  heat  may  be  gener- 
ated strong  enough  to  fuse  iron,  and  even  cause  it  to  pass  off 
in  vapor ;  while  a  light  mav  be  made  so  exceedingly  brilliant 
that  the  eve  can  scarcdy  withstand  its  dazzling  rays. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  first  to  denionstrate  to  the 
world  that  electricity  and  lightning  were  one  and  the  same. 
While  at  Philadelphia  In  1753,  he  constructed  a  kite  of  a  silk 
handkerchief,  and  fixing  a  bright  pointed  wire  upon  the  top, 
prepared  for  a  bold  experiment.  A  thunderstorm  appearing, 
Franklin  brought  out  his  kite  and  let  it  rise  to  a  great  height. 
He  now  tied  a Icev  to  the  lower  end  of  the  string,  and  to  this 
he  attached  a  dlk  ribbon  which  he  fastened  to  a  post  and 
awaited  the  result  After  eon-e  time  the  string  appeared  as 
though  it  were  exdted  by  electricity ;  and  as  he  gently  touched 
the  key  with  his  knuckle  he  received  a  slight  electric  shock. 
The  rain  now  began  to  fall ;  and  the  string  becoming  wet, 
bright  sparks  flashed  in  nrufuBlon  from  the  key.  It  was  an 
hour  of  pride  to  Benjamin  Branklin.  He  was  a  discoverer; 
and  the  light  that  he  in  after  years  threw  on  this  sreat  branch 
of  science  made  his  name  justly  famous;  for  it  ultimately  led 
to  the  invention  of  the  electric  tdegraph. 

The  science  of  electridty  is  at  present  but  very  little  known; 
and  what  astounding  discoveries  in  this  important  branch 
await  the  future  worFd,  we  know  not ;  thoughiwith  such  a  uni- 
versally dlflhsed,  all-powerful  dement,  we  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
travagant In  our  imagination.  It  will  probably  account  for  a 
great  share  of  the  wonderful  feats  of  Jugglers  and  showmen ; 
ft  may  unveil  the  mysteries  of  so-ealledspirituallsm ;  which 
the  very  mediums  themselves  declare  they  do  not  understand; 
with  its  magnetic  Influence  it  flxes  the  seal  of  love  upon  the 

Jrouthful  brow,  and  draws  heart  to  heart  in  fond  affection ;  by 
ts  mesmeric  power  the  door  of  the  mind  is  opened  to  the  brain 
of  another ;  and  as  it  is  everywhere  presented  it  may  he  used 
In  the  future  as  a  means  of  communication  the  world  over: 
and  who  knows  but  that  the  time  may  come  when  we  shall 
not  need  wires ;  when  mind  can  communicate  with  mind  a 
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thonMind  miles  awaj,  bj  means  of  this  all-pervading  medinm ; 
when  eren  the  thaughU  of  mankind  will  oe  known,  and  such 
a  thing  as  a  secret  cannot  be  kept 

Oomparativelj  speaking,  but  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since 
it  was  disoorered  in  any  other  form  than  that  of  lightning; 
and  already  electro-magnetism  has  been  need  as  a  moiire 
power  for  propelling  machinery.  An  electro-magnetic  engine 
was  built  at  St  Petersborg.  in  1888,  with  a  power  sufficient  to 
propel  a  boat  containing  twelve  persons.  And  what  though 
uie  experiment  cost  f  180,000,  and  the  invention  worked  clum. 
■ay  and  awkwardly,  it  was  perhaps  not  whollyjost.  The  first 
tieani  engines  worked  the  same.  It  required  a  watt  a  Stephen- 
son, and  a  Fulton  to  bring  them  to  perfection.  Hundreds  of 
scientific  minds  are  to-day  investigating  and  studying  out  the 
hidden  powers  of  Electricity ;  ahd  depend  upon  it  the  progress 
of  inventive  genius  among  mankind  is  never  backward. 

Of  all  the  discoveries  and  inventions  yet  made  in  the  whole 
range  of  electricity  the  Electric  Telegraph  is  the  most  wonder- 
ful. By  it  space  and  time  are  annihilated,  and  our  wishes 
communicated  to  others  a  thousand  miles  distant  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye.  A  wire  connects  the  battery  underneath  the 
ta^e  with  one  end  of  the  metallic  horizontal  lever  of  the 
manipulator  upon  the  top.  When  a  dispatch  is  to  be  trans- 
mitted the  finger  Is  pressed  upon  the  button  on  the  opposite 
end  of  the  lever,  and  a  connection  made  between  it  and  the 
wire,  which  is  constantly  interrupted  and  re-connccted  again, 
in  order  to  produce  the  dashes  and  dots  of  the  telegraphic 
language.  In  an  instant  it  has  reached  its  destination,  even 
though  it  be  a  thousand  miles  away;  and  the  electro-magnet 
that  works  the  lever  of  the  telegraphic  receiver  there,  thrills 
with  excited  electricity  at  every  connection,  while  the  dots 
and  dashes  of  the  alphabet  are  permanently  registered  upon  a 
paper  ribbon  kept  in  proper  motion  by  a  sysMm  of  clockwork 
run  by  a  weight.  Below  will  be  found  the  telegraphic  alpha- 
bet, which  any  one  can  learn  In  a  short  time  and  oe  enabled 
to  read  or  transmit  dispatches,  flxperienoed  operators  discard 
the  paper  ribbon  and  read  from  sound  only : 

a.—   b— ...    c..    .     dr-..     e.    f.  — .     g .    h.... 

1..    j—.  — .    k— .—   1 m n— .     o.    .     p 

q..  — .    r.    ..    B...    t—   u..—    V...— w. X.  — .. 

y ..  — . .    2. . .    .  A.    ... 

1. .    «..  —  ..    8...—    4...—    6 6 

7 ..    8— 9— ..—   0 

For  this  great  triumph  of  modem  science  the  world  Is  in- 
debted to  Uie  indefatigable  labors  of  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  L.L.D., 
of  Kew  York.  It  would  be  Interestlnffto  follow  his  history ; 
but  we  have  not  the  space  at  present  Thirtv-one  vears  only 
have  elapsed  since  it  was  first  established  in  America.  To-day 
it  contains  more  than  fiO,000  miles.  It  climbs  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  stretches  across  the  lonely  plains  to  the  Qolden  Gate 
of  the  Pacific  It  crosses  the  brin^waters  of  the  Atlantic 
Oeean,  bringing  the  Old  and  New  world  Into  instant  com- 
'munication ;  and  soon  shall  we  hear  the  whole  world  is  en- 
drded  with  a  medium  whereby  the  mind  of  man  can  be  flash- 
ed along  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  thousand  miles  In  a  second  I 
Who  vronld  have  dared  predicted  this  a  hundred  years  ago  ? 


An  Atmospherio   Phenomenon. 

A  Boflsian  Journal  publishes  some  Interestbig  details 
regarding  an  atmospherical  phenomenon,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  earthquake,  in  the  villaffe  of  Kola  (a  town 
sltaated  at  the  extreme  northern  point  of  Russia),  and 
which  was  at  first  attributed  to  the  effect  of  an  internal 
conyulsion  of  the  earth.    According  to  our  contempora- 

3f^  it  was  the  fall  of  an  enormous  asteroid  which  occar 
oned  the  earthquake.  The  meteor  probably  fell  in  the 
euYirons  of  Kola,  although  the  precise  spot  has  not  yet 
been  discoTerecL  Ylofent  wmds  and  snow  storms 
preceded  the  phenomenon.  A  few  hours  previous  to  Its 
occuirence  there  had  been  several  remarkable  appear- 
ances of  the  ''  Northern  Lights ;"  finally,  about  four 
o^dock,  the  asteroid  fell.  It  passed  over  the  town  to 
the  west,  and.  during  its  course,  there  formed  round  the 
meteor  a  dark  doud,  which  suddenly  extended  itself 
far  and  wide,  and  plunged  the  town  in  profound  dark- 
ness. A  few  seconds  alter,  fearful  thunder  claps  were 
beard,  the  earth  trembled,  and  began  to  heave  in  a  vio- 
lent manner.  An  earthquake  occured  on  the  shores  of 
the  White  Sea,  at  a  distance  of  abc.t  500  kiiometres 
from  Kola,  at  about  seven  o'clock  the  same  morning. 


D0CTOB8*  Canbs.— It  wasformerlvthe  practice  among 
physicians  to  carry  a  cane  having  a  hollow  head,  the  top 
of  which  was  gold,  pierced  with  noles  like  a  pepper-box. 
Tlie  top  contained  a  small  quantity  of  aromatic  powder, 
or  of  snuff ;  and  on  entering  a  house  or  room  where  a 
disease  supposed  to  be  infectious  prevailed,  the  doctor 
would  stiue  his  cane  on  the  floor  to  agitate  the  powder, 
and  then  apply  It  to  his  nose.  Hence  aU  the  old  prints 
of  physicians  represent  them  with  canes  to  their  noses. 


Artesian  Wells  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Mr.  A.  Chase,  .of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  read 
a  paper  on  the  artesian  wells  of  Los  Angeles  county. 
The  plains  of  Los  Angeles,  he  said,  slope  mdually  from 
the  sea-coast  northward  to  the  foot  nills  of  the  Sierra 
3ladre,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  10,000  feet,  and  is  forty 
miles  distant.  The  generu  trend  of  the  coast  line,  as 
well  as  of  the  Sierra,  is  east  and  west.  Even  during  a 
drv  season  the  quantity  of  water  brought  down  from 
this  extensive  water-shed  is  great.  The  three  principal 
rivers  which  carry  it  off  are  the  New  and  Old  San  Gab* 
riel  and  the  Santa  Anna,  which  in  Winter  are  torrents, 
but  in  Summer  dwindle  into  rivulets,  and  frequently 
siijk  into  sand  and  become  lost  before  reaching  tJia 
coast.  Los  Angeles  and  Anaheim  obtain  their  water 
supply  by  ditches  from  the  rivers ;  but  should  these 
towns  grow  to  any  considerable  size,  other  means  wHl 
have  to  be  devised.  Artesian  well  borings  were  com- 
menced some  years  since.  So  far  as  his  observation  ex- 
tended, they  had  been  a  success  only  in  a  narrow  belt 
extending  across  the  plain  in  a  direction  parallel  with 
the  coast  line  and  the  mountain  range.  Lying  imme- 
diately on  the  coast  line  is  a  succession  of  isolated  hills. 
At  their  base,  east  of  Wilmington,  are  springs  of  soft 
water  which  might  be  called  natural  artesian  wells.  The 
most  remarkable  of  them  is  at  the  rancii  of  Alamitos, 
where  the  spring  has  a  diameter  of  seven  feet,  a  tem- 
perature of  oldeg.  tiah.,  and  brings  up  in  suspension 
particles  of  mica  and  sand.  Similar  springs  are  found 
elsewhere.  Thirteen  miles  from  the  coast  is  Anaheim. 
An  artesian  well  was  sunk  here  to  a  depth  of  200  feetL 
through  sand  and  clay,  finally  encountering  a  bed  01 
boulders,  but  no  water  was  obtained.  Near  mlmington. 
also,  a  well  to  the  depth  of  400  feet  was  unsuccessful^ 
but  at  Westminster,  half-way  between  Anaheim  and  the 
coast,  84  wells  are  in  operatton.  Two  of  these,  those  on 
the  ranches  of  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Stevens,  were  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Chase.  That  of  Mr.  Edwards  has  a  depth 
of  171  feet.  The  temperature  of  the  air  at  time  of  ob- 
servation was  71  deg.  Fah.,  and  of  the  water  64  deg. 
The  water  is  soft  and  brings  up  mica  and  sand.  Tha 
strata  penetrated  consists  of  sand  and  loam  8  feet; 
tough  blue  clay  28  feet ;  alternate  layers  of  clay  and 
sand  67  feet ;  toiigh  blue  clay  40  feet ;  and  quicksand 
and  flne  gravel  3&  f eet.  At  depths  of  140  and  150  feet 
holes  were  made  in  the  piping,  which  admitted  the 
water  from  the  quicksand  and  gravel  formation. 
Stevens'  well  is  04  feet  deep,  and  the  bottom  stratum  is 
of  the  same  nature.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
when  tested  was  66  deg.  Fah.,  and  of  the  air  60  deg. 
The  other  wells  resemble  these  closely.  The  water  only 
flows  to  the  surface  after  the  layer  of  tough  blue  clay 
has  been  penetrated  and  the  ouicksand  reached,  at 
depths  vaiying  from  00  to  180  feet.  At  Compton,  be- 
tween Wilmington  and  Los  Angeles,  and  at  Los  Nietos, 
between  Los  Angeles  and  Anaheim,  otherwells  are  flow- 
ing. The  question  arose  whether  a  subterranean  basin 
exists  under  these  plains,  fed  by  the  rainfall  of  the 
mountains,  which  finds  its  way  in  through  crevices  in 
the  f  ootrhiils,  and  is  confined  in  places  by  the  strata  of 
day  and  cement,  discharging  its  surplusage  through  the 
springs  on  the  coast  t  or  is  there  a  subterranean  river 
running  through  a  bed  of  quicksand,  and  passing 
through  an  old  canon  or  burranca,  and  having  spurs  or 
offshoots  to  the  natural  springs,  but  emptying  the  main 
body  of  water  under  the  sea  ?  Since  the  wells  nave  been 
opened  no  sensible  diminution  of  the  water  has  taken 
place,  nor  is  the  water  from  the  natural  springs  les- 
sened. 


The  Unconscious  Action  of  the  Brain 
in  Playing. 

An  organist  once  told  us  of  an  odd  experience  that 
happened  to  him  while  playing  for  the  people  to  sing  in 
church.  The  tunes  were  of  the  simplest  character,  and 
he  read  the  music  from  the  book  with  the  same  ease  as 
one  would  read  a  newspaper.  His  readiness  at  reading 
and  the  great  range  of  music  he  went  over  in  a  year 
made  him  forgetful,  and  he  was  at  all  times  obliged  to 
have  the  music  before  him.  One  Sunday  while  playing 
some  old  and  familiar  choral,  he  looked  up  at  the  pipes 
in  that  absent  minded  way  some  organists  nave,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  flood  of  music  that  rolled  through  tha 
church.    Suddenly  he  lost  his  place,  and  in  alaraAiooked 
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at  the  books  to  see  where  it  was.  He  could  not  find  It, 
could  not  tell  whether  It  was  the  first  or  last  line.  He 
listened  to  the  words,  but  could  not  make  them  out,  and 
in  a  perfect  fever  of  excitement  went  on  playing.  The 
perspiration  started  out  on  his  face.  He  was  in  a  curious 
state  of  mingled  terror  and  helplessnessi  and  through  it 
all  he  went  straight  on  and  finished  the  tune  correctly. 
When  the  verse  was  concluded  he  had  a  chance  to  recov- 
er his  place,  and  the  piece  was  finished  without  accident. 
On  two  other  Sundays  this  singular  experience  happened 
to  him,  and  each  time  his  fingers  eave  the  music  without 
mistake,  while  his  mind  was  utteny  confused,  and  while 
he  could  not  tell  what  was  going  on.  The  only  explan- 
ation he  could  &:ive  of  this  was  uiat  the  brain  played  the 
music  unconsciously.    It  could  not  be  said  that  the  fin- 

fers  played  it.  They  moved  onlv  by  Impulse  from  the 
rain.  At  the  same  time  aU  deliberate  power  over  the 
mind  seemed  to  be  lost.  There  can  be  do  doubt  but  that 
the  mind  often  acts  unconsciously.  When  we  wish  to 
recall  a  long-forgotten  name  and  cannot,  we  have  only 
to  drop  the  subject  and  think  and  speak  of  something 
else,  and  oftentimes  the  foi^gotten  name  will  come  of  its 
own  accord.  The  brain,  if  permitted,  will  search  for  it, 
and  unconsciously  work  over  the  subject,  through  all  its 
associations,  till  the  chain  of  connecting  links  is  com- 
plete, and  the  lost  name  is  traced  out.  This  unconscious 
action  of  the  brain  has  been  made  the  subject  of  much 
scientific  research.  To  our  thinking,  the  brain  does  a 
great  deal  of  gratuitous  and  uncalled-for  work  for  us. 
Jn  the  case  of  the  organist,  his  brain  had  cone  through 
that  particular  tune  so  many  times,  that  it  nad  acquired 
the  habit  of  giving  certain  commands  that  were  trans- 
lated bv  the  eye  to  the  hand.  When  the  eye  was  with- 
drawn in  the  middle  of  the  work,  the  brain  mechanically 
delivered  the  rest  of  the  instructions  to  the  hand,  even 
irhile  his  mind  was  quite  detached  from  the  subject,  and 
the  eye  had  lost  its  place.  This  curious  action  of  the 
brain  may  often  be  noticed  in  playine  and  sbig^ng.  We 
often  hear  a  person  singing  a  familUr  song  when  quite 
busv  with  some  other  work,  and  we  are  compelled  to  ex- 
plam  it  by  this  voluntary  and  unconscious  action  of  the 
Drain.  This  also  ffoes  to  explain  in  part  the  action  of  the 
mind  in  playing  long  pieces  from  memory. 

Fiingus. 

The  vegetable  parasites  which  attack  the  higher  organ- 
isms and  slowly  lead  to  their  destruction  perfonn  a  more 
important  part  in  nature  than  appears  at  first  sight.  Won- 
derfully small  plants  count  among  titie  most  energetic 
agents  of  those  innumerable  tranSormatlons  which  are 
constantly  eoing  on  in  the  organized  world,  and  cause 
the  spectacle  of  life  to  be  an  ever-moving,  ever-varying 
picture.  When  anything  dies,  either  ammal  or  vege- 
table, the  elements  of  wnich  it  Is  composed  return  into 
nature's  bosom;  they  serve  to  nourish  new  beings, 
which  are  in  their  turn  decomposed.  Myriads  of  micro- 
phites  and  microsoaires,  disseminated  in  the  air,  hasten 
the  work  by  attacking  organized  bodies  otherwise  inert. 
Some  acting  in  the  form  of  ferment,  transform  the  tis- 
sues into  new  products,  which  serve  as  nutrition  for 
vegetables ;  others  give  to  animals  the  albuminoid  prin- 
ciples which  they  require.  Thus  between  the  two 
kingdoms  there  is  a  perpetual  change,  and  Uf  e  presides 
over  the  work  of  death. 

These  ciyptogames  show  great  reproductive  forces, 
and  there  are  few  bodies  in  nature  at  wnose  expense  they 
cannot  find  sustenance.  Some  vegetate  on  tne  hardest 
granite,  others  absorb  with  impunity  virulent  poisons. 
Every  one  knows  the  deleterious  effects  of  white  lead — 
how  the  smallest  portions  in  the  air,  daily  absorbed  by 
the  respiratory  organs,  exercise  on  man  a  poisonous  ac- 
tion, ending  in  death.  Tet  a  fungus  grows  upon  the 
refuse-heaps  thrown  ont  of  the  manufactory ;  it  is  satu- 
rated with  lead,  and  becomes  itself,  bv  the  absorption,  a 
virulent  poison.  It  appears  that  it  is  possible  to  take 
away  from  these  hurtful  kinds  of  fungi  the  noxious  prin- 
ciple. The  peasants  of  the  Ukraine  eat  the  false  orange 
and  other  kinds  with  impunity,  after  salting  them  for 
some  time. 

I  Another  sure  wav  is  said  to  be  by  stepping  them  in 
Vater,  with  the  adcUtlon  of  vinegar  and  salt.  Three  or 
four  hours  of  this  immersion  suflice  to  make  the  worst 
kinds  eatable  on  the  condition  that  they  are  thrown  in- 
to boiling  water  when  taken  out ;  and  both  these  liquids 
miistbe  carefully  thrown  away,  as  they  retain  the  pois- 
on.   This  purification  of  fungi  has  been  mentioned  in{ 


more  than  one  ancient  work,  but  the  wisest  plan  Is  not 
to  try  anything  so  doubtful.  The  poisons  of  many  kinds 
is  indeed  so  dangerous  as  to  inconvenience  those  who 
simply  breathe  their  emanations,  and  more  than  one 
botanist  has  been  nearly  suffocated  by  having  left  sped* 
mens  in  his  bedroom. 

Some  antiseptic  substance  entirely  arrest  the  growth 
of  cryptogames,  and  have  taken  an  important  ^ace  in 
commerce.  These  are  used  to  preserre  wood  ;  others 
for  com,  seeds  and  pastes,  so  tnat  they  may  not  afford 
aliment  for  what  we  call  mould,  only  another  word  for 
small  fungi.  The  efficacy  of  such  agents  is  not  altogeth- 
er certain.  Thus  resin  ordinariafiy  preserves  uiose 
woods  which  are  impregnated  with  it ;  yet  there  is  a 
fungus  which  grows  on  the  larches  of  Savoy,  and  draws 
from  the  trunks  where  it  establishes  itself  a  considera- 
ble ouantity  of  resin,  sometimes  a  third  of  its  own 
weight  It  only  appears  on  trees  that  are  already  old, 
and  gives  the  finishing  stroke  to  their  existence  by  car- 
rying off  the  interior  resin,  rendering  them  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  other  kinds  of  fungi  or  insects.  The  wood- 
man who  sees  them  in  his  plantation  hastens  to  profit 
by  the  warning,  and  cuts  down  the  tree.  Thus  various 
are  the  conditions  in  which  cryptogamous  plants  de- 
velop themselves. 


Ghesture  Language  of  Animals. 

**  As  an  example  of  gestnre-laQgaage,"  says  the  Bev.  i.  O. 
Wood,  **  nothing  coold  be  more  expressive  and  Intelligible 
than  the  method  employed  by  a  Skye  Terrier  belonging  to  one 
of  my  correspondents.  He  had  formed  a  friendship  with  a 
kitten,  and  the  two  were  one  day  In  the  garden.  Presently 
the  kitten  wished  to  go  into  the  honse,  and  ilndlng  the  door 
shnt,  tried  to  call  the  attention  of  the  servants  by  mewing 
under  the  window.  She  oonld  not  succeed  in  making  them 
hear,  whereupon  her  friend,  the  Skye  terrier,  picked  her  np 
gentiy  in  bis  month,  held  her  in  front  of  the  window,  and 
shook  her  backward  and  forward  so  as  to  be  seen  bv  the  eer- 
▼ants.  They  understood  what  the  animal  meant,  let  the  kit- 
ten Into  the  hoose,  and  ever  afterward  the  dog  employed  the 
same  expedient.  It  is  exactly  that  which  would  have  occurred 
to  a  human  being  under  similar  circumstances. 


High  Speed  on  Bailwaya 

The  modem  locomotive  is  one  of  the  most  marvellons  and 
ingenious  of  man's  inventions,  but  great  as  it  is  in  this  respect 
it  does  not  completely  fulfill  the  demands  made  upon  it  It 
stands  to-day  the  best  expooeBt  of  mechanical  power  and  dura* 
bility  we  have  any  knowledge  of,  but  the  world  wants  a  better 
servant,  and  must  in  the  nature  of  things,  finally  obtain  it. 
The  public  are  constantly  urging  railway  managers  to  make 
better  time— to  increase  the  speed  of  express  trains— and  the 
managers  are  endeavoring  to  satisfy  the  demand ;  but  up  to 
the  present  time  they  have  only  euoceeded  in  ascertslaing  that 
while  it  is  possible  to  run  trains  at  a  velocity  of  a  mile  in  one 
minute,  the  expense  of  maintaining  such  trains  is  an  Insupen^ 
ble  obstacle  to  their  use. 

The  wear  and  tear  of  locomotives  and  rolling  stock,  and  the 
injury  to  the  permanent  way  \  the  expenses  in  keeping  up  the 
road  bed,  embankments,  bridges,  and  the  cost  of  the  equip* 
mentof  a  modern  railway  are  enormously  increased  by  run* 
nlng  at  high  velocities.  The  mechanical  difficulties  are  not 
Insurmountable.  Engines  can  be  made  to  turn  their  wheels  as 
fSst  as  any  one  wishes  to  ride  after  them,  but  until  we  can 
build  a  read  bed  and  equip  it  with  a  raU  that  will  annihihite 
the  effects  of  heavy  blows  from  heavy  bodies  at  a  b  ^gh  velocity 
—until  we  can  overcome  the  existence  of  live  forcp  and  neutra> 
llze  its  effects,  we  msy  relinquish  the  hope  of  a  r*  muneratlve 
traffic  at  a  high  speed. 

Trains  have  been  run  for  long  distances  in  this  country  at 
high  velocities,  only  to  demonstrate  the  views  above  set  forth. 
Locomotives  have  been  built  with  enormous  driving  wheels 
six  and  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  driven  as  fast  as  the  pistons 
could  propel  them,  but  one  sfter  another  they  have  all  been 
discontinued,  and  the  regular  rate  kA  twenty-five  and  thirty 
miles  an  hour  is  maintained  as  the  highest  speed  profitable. 
What  engineers  have  done  to  overcome  space  rapidly  is  to 
render  the  locomotive  capable  of  making  long  runs  witheoft 
requiring  to  stop  for  fuel  or  water.  If  it  cannot  run  at  a  higk 
velocity  without  destroying  itself.  It  can  keep  running  at  one 
comparatively  low,  and  accomplish  good  results. 
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It  Is  possible  to  leavo  New  York  st  ten  o*clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  reach  Baflhlo  at  twenty  mlnates  past  ten  in  the  eve- 
ning, which,  viewed  by  itself  is  not  a  small  achievement.  The 
average  rate  of  speed  required  to  accomplish  the  distance  in 
the  time  mentiooed  is  about  thirty  miles  an  hour;  the  actual 
ninniiig  speed  is  higher  than  this  to  make  np  for  unavoidable 
dctcniious  at  stations  and  decreased  speed  through  towns  and 
at  road  crossings.  Yet  even  this  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  who  are,  as  we  have  said,  constantly  asking  for 
quic»er  tranait  It  may  be  urged  that  abroad  trains  are  run 
lapldl/,  at  much  higher  rates  of  speed  than  in  this  country, 
bnt  this  is  true  in  a  few  instancea  only.  The  climate  of  fing- 
land,  however,  permits  of  making  a  much  more  stable  roadway 
than  our  own ;  It  is  more  easily  kept  in  alignment,  and  stock 
runs  with  less  iujary  upon  it.  Frosts  do  not  strike  three  and 
four  feet  deep  there  as  they  do  in  exposed  sections  of  this 
country, and  stockholden  layout  more  money  in  cost  per 
oile  of  road  built  than  American  stockholders  care  to.  But, 
fhoo^  some  trains  do  ruo  at  a  speed  of  fifty  miles  per  hour, 
it  is  said  in  a  recent  report  that  they  are  not  profluble;  the 
flune  causes  working  against  them  there  as  here.  The  most 
lemunerative  trains  are  those  which  run  at  the  lowest  rate  of 
^peed. 

The  ^"riaHng  looomotlve,  wonderful  as  It  is,  can  accomplish 
■o  more  than  it  haa  done.  It  may  admit  of  various  refine, 
mente  lu  mechanism,  improvements  in  itself,  and  additions  to 
tta  capacity ;  but  so  long  as  its  enormous  wdght  continues,  so 
In^  oa  its  power  depends  upon  its  weight  for  its  very  exist- 
ence, as  it  docs,  just  so  long  it  will  destroy  as  it  moves  if 
driven  beyond  certain  velocities  ascertained  to  be  profitable. 

The  locomotive  of  the  future  and  the  railway  train  of  the 
fnture  to  achieve  high  velocities  will  have  to  be  of  difi'erent 
construction  and  character;  vastly  dliferent  from  those  now 
employed.  Master  mechanics  and  car  builders  are  racking 
their  brains  to  reduce  weight  and  retain  strength  and  stiiTncss 
In  constructing  cars  and  engines,  but  beyond  a  certain  point 
ihey  are  unable  to  get,  and  they  will  always  be  met  by  the 
«une  obstacles  while  the  conditions  ren:?in  unchanged.  We 
must  have  lighter  motors  of  increased  force ;  lighter  cars  with 
greater  strength ;  more  solid  roadways  without  curres,  high 
embankments,  long  spanned  bridges  or  deep  cuttings.  When 
all  these  conditions  are  obtained  we  may  fly  over  the  earth's 
eorfacc  a  mile  or  two  in  a  minute  as  easily  as  birds  traverse 
the  air.  It  is  not  too  much  to  achieve.  If  man  can  converse 
with  bis  fellow  on  the  other  side  of  the  worid  in  a  minute,  he 
nay  In  due  time  solve  this  problem  also. 


Powers  of  the  Microscope. 

Then  Is  a  story  that  an  eminent  microscopist  had  a  bit  of 
•nbstanoe  submitted  to  him  to  decide  what  it  was.  To  an 
unaided  eje  it  might  be  a  morsel  of  skin  which  a  baggage- 
smasher  had  knocked  off  the  comer  of  a  smoothly-worn  hair 
trunk.  The  tawua  appealed  ^o  his  microscope.  Euilrely 
Ignorant  of  this  tiny  bit  of  matter,  except  as  he  had  taken 
coonseiwlth  his  instrument,  the  wise  man  declared  that  it 
was  the  skin  of  a  human  being,  and  that,  judging  by  the  fine 
hair  on  it,  it  was  from  the  so-called  naked  portion  of  the  body, 
and,  further,  that  it  belonged  to  a  fair-oomplexioned  person. 
The  strange  facia  now  made  known  to  the  man  of  science 
were  these :  That  a  thousand  years  before,  a  Danish  marauder 
had  robbed  an  English  church.  In  the  spirit  of  the  old- 
faahloned  piety  the  robber  was  flayed,  and  the  skin  was  nailed 
to  the  church  door.  Except  as  tradition  or  archieological  lore 
had  it,  the  aflhlr  had  been  forgotten  for  hundreds  of  years. 
Time,  the  great  erodent,  had  long  ago  utterly  removed  the 
offensive  thing.  Still,  however,  the  church  door  held  to  its 
marks  of  the  great  shame,  for  the  broad-headed  nails  re- 
mained. Somebody  extracted  a  nail,  and  underneath  Its 
flat  head  was  found  an  atomic  remnant  of  that  andent 
Scandlnavlaa  malsfactor^s  pelt  -that  fair-skinned  robber  from 
«be  North. 


Ak  Isabo  correapondent  speaks  of  a  new  and  imde- 
Bcribed  Bpedea  of  fish  that  was  last  summer  discovered 
to  inhabit  a  small  lake  in  the  mountains,  on  a  tributary 
of  Feyette  river,  weighing  from  five  to  ten  pounds,  in 
■hape  much  like  a  shad,  and  having  a  ekln  and  scales  of 
a  deep  blood-red  color.  The  meat  is  of  a  bright  yellow 
color,  and  delldona  In  taste. 


The  Locomotion  of  Serpents. 

We  read  that  the  curse  pronounced  upon  the  serpent  vraa, 
"Upon  thy  belly  thou  shalt  go,"  and  the  inference  seems  to  be 
that,  previous  to  that  time,  Its  mode  of  progression  was  not 
upon  its  belly  This  would  Imply  a  great  anatomical  change 
in  the  strticture  of  the  creature  at  the  time  in  question,  a 
change  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  not  proved  by  paloon* 
tologlcal  research,  and  the  expression  is  probably  a  flgurativa 
one,  as  observed  by  Dr.  finckland.  Serpents  progress  by  the 
"  foldings  and  windings  they  make  on  the  ground,"  and  the 
stm;  movable  aeales  which  cross  the  under  portion  of  the 
body ;  but  the  windings  are  sideways,  not  vertical.  The  struo* 
ture  of  the  vertebne  is  such,  that  upward  and  downward  undu- 
lations are  greatly  restricted,  snd  many  illustrations  shewing 
sharp  vertical  curves  of  the  body  are  exaggerations.  Host 
persons  have  seen  snakes  glide  slowly  and  silently,  without 
any  contortion.  They  seem  to  progress  by  some  Invisible 
power;  but,  if  permitted  to  move  over  the  bare  hand,  an  ex- 
periment easily  tried,  a  motion  of  the  scales  would  be  i>er- 
celved.  These  are  elevated  and  depressed,  and  act  as  levers  by 
which  the  animal  is  carried  forward.  Nor  can  a  serpent  pro- 
gress with  facility  on  the  ground  without  the  resistance  afford- 
ed  by  the  scales.  It  is  stated  that  it  can  not  pass  over  a  plate 
of  glass,  or  other  entirely  smooth  surface.  We  saw  the  expe> 
riment  tried,  by  placing  a  amall  pane  of  glass  In  a  box.  In 
which  was  a  comiaon  black  snake.  He  was  made  to  pass  over 
it  repeatedly,  but  evillently  found  that  he  had  no  foothold  on 
it :  and  the  third  time,  as  he  approached  it,  elevated  the  foro 
part  of  his  body  slightly,  and  brought  his  head  down  beyond 
the  glass,  and,  on  passing,  his  body  seemed  scarcely  to  touch 
it.  This  gave  an  opportunity  to  witness  the  wave-like  move, 
ment  of  the  scales,  that  is,  of  their  elevation,  which  rune  fkom 
the  head  to  the  tail,  enabling  the  animal  to  move  continuously, 
instead  of  by  a  series  of  minute  pushes,  as  would  occur  if  all 
the  scales  be  lifted  and  depressed  at  once. 


TEE  MARINER'S  COMPASS,  GAS  AND 
GUNPOWDER. 

BT  JAsna  T.  jammros. 

The  imalleat  Inventions  sometimes  pave  the  way  to  the 
greatest  discoveries.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  the 
mariner*s  compass.  It  Is  but  a  minute  nautical  instnmient, 
working  upon  a  simple  law  of  nature ;  and  yet  it  has  done 
more  for  man  than  all  the  combined  armies  that  have  '^ver 
been  raised  on  earth.  A  thousand  years  ago,  navigation  was 
conducted  by  the  aid  of  sight  alone,  and  the  aun,  moon,  and 
stars  were  man*s  only  guide.  The  boldest  mariner  rarely  dared 
venture  far  beyond  the  sight  of  land,  for  the  heavens  were  at 
any  time  liable  to  be  overcast  with  clouds  for  days  together, 
and  then,  without  any  guide  by  which  to  direct  his  course,  he 
would  be  utterly  lost  upon  the  trackless  deep.    Hence  it  was 


confined  to  very  narrow  limits,  and  the  passage  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  undertaking. 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  with  a  few  adjacent  islands,  con- 


stituted the  whole  known  world.  The  circumnavigation  of 
All  ica  by  Necho,  and  the  voyages  along  its  shores  by  Sataspee 
and  Hanno,  were  reckoned  by  the  ancients  as  among  the 
greatest  voyages  of  discovery  ever  attempted  by  man.  And, 
indeed,  at  that  time  thev  were ;  but  with  the  discoveries  in 
magnetism  and  Its  application  in  the  invention  of  themarl- 
nerTs  compass,  a  new  aspect  was  given  to  navigation,  and  new 
pages  recorded  in  the  geography  of  the  world. 

The  loatlstone,  which  is  an  ore  of  iron  of  a  dark  color,  found 
In  various  parts  of  the  world,  is  a  natural  magnet.  If  needles 
or  Hmall  bits  of  iron  be  brought  near  iL,  it  ^rill  draw  them  in* 
stantly  to  its  surface,  and  hold  them  there  by  its  own  power 
of  attraction.  If  a  piece  be  fastened  to  a  cork  floating  upon 
the  surface  of  a  basin  of  water,  it  will  in  a  short  time  settle  in 
a  north  and  south  direction;  and,  indeed,  at  the  time  of  its 
introduction  into  Kurope,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteen tli 
century,  it  was  all  there  was  of  the  mariner's  compass.  Bven 
this  rude  instrument  was  an  unerring  guide,  and  the  mariner 
boldly  put  out  to  sea,  hundreds  of  miles  from  land,  without 
fear.  The  inventor  of  this  valuable  instrument  Is  unknovm, 
though  the  Chinese  claim  the  honor  of  the  discovery. 

if  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  be  placed  on  the  center  of  a 
eteel  bar,  and  drawn  several  limes  towards  one  extremity,  and 
then  reversed  and  the  south  pole  drawn  repeatedly  from  the 
center  towards  the  other  extremity,  the  bar  will  become  mag- 
netised. If  it  now  be  balanced  upon  a  point  it  will  at  once 
commence  to  vibrate  and  ultimately  settle  in  a  north  and  south 
direction.  Upon  this  principle  the  mariner*s  compass  is  con- 
structed. 

The  greatest  sdentiflc  minds  have  never  yet  been  able  to  ex- 
plain satisfactorily  all  the  wonders  of  magnetism.  In  one 
sense  It  has  a  great  resemblance  to  electricity,  and  it  is  highly 
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urobable  that  it  may  De  out  a  modiilcaaon  of  tne  same  force. 
Like  electricity  it  is  an  invisible  fluid,  wlthoac  sensible  welsht, 
and  so  veiy  stfbtle  that  it  pervades  all  bodies  capable  of  bon^ 
maffnetisod.  If  the  north  pole  of  one  masnet  be  placed  near 
the  north  pole  of  another,  they  will  repel  each  other;  bat  if 
the  north  pole  of  one  be  placed  near  the  wuth  pole  of  another, 
they  will  attract  each  other.  In  this  respect  it  is  similar  to 
the  positive  and  negative  states  of  electricity,  and  may  be 
governed  by  the  same  law— 4iJk«  sfaU*  repeUing  Mch  olher^  and 
cpppdUe  stales  aaracUng. 

The  earth  itself  is  supposed  to  be  a  great  natural  magnet, 
and  the  attractive  Influence  of  its  magnetic  poles,  which  are 
situated  a  short  distance  from  the  geographical  poles,  are  sup- 
posed to  give  the  direction  to  ihe  magnetic  needle.  Captain 
^arry,  wuile  engaged  in  his  vovage  of  Arctic  discovery,  came 
upon  a  certain  spot  in  the  northwestern  extremity  of  Battings 
Bay,  about  19  degrees  from  the  north  pole,  where  the  magnetic 
needle  which  had  been  varying  to  an  extreme  degree  f  oi  some 
time,  absolutely  went  half  round  the  compass  ana  pointed  due 
BouUk.  It  continued  to  point  thus  as  he  sailed  on  to  the  north, 
and  therefore  the  spot  where  the  change  was  made  was  de- 
nominated the  north  magnetic  pole.  The  magnetic  poles  are 
never  stationary,  but  are  ever  varying  to  the  east  or  west,  and 
back  again  in  long  periods  of  years.  There  are  two  lines  on 
the  earth^s  surface  passing  irregularly  from  north  to  south, 
one  through  America  and  the  other  across  the  Bastem  Oontl- 
nent,  where  there  is  no  variation  of  the  needle.  Bast  or  west 
of  those  lines  the  variations  are  sometimes  considerable.  It 
Is  also  subject  to  daily  and  yearly  variations,  and  in  order  to 
be  a  good  surveyor  or  navigator  these  must  be  understood. 

In  time  the  niatiner*s  compass  was  improved ;  and  now  the 
magnetic  needle  was  balanced  upon  a  steel  pivot,  in  a  clrcu- 
uFdox  containing  a  card,  upon  which  the  dmerent  points  of 
the  compass  were  marked.  Christopher  Coliunbus  now  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene,  with  a  mine  of  ffeogiaphical  knowl. 
edge.  He  had  studied  much,  and  he  haoa  theory  of  his  own. 
He  believed  the  world  to  be  round ;  and  that  a  passage  could 
be  made  to  India  by  the  way  of  the  Western  or  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Hia  opinions  were  received  with  Jeers  and  laughter. 
He  had  no  money,  and  was  without  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  He  applied  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  King  and 
Uueen  of  ttpam,  for  aid,  and  a  fleet  of  three  small  ressels  were 
fitted  out  and  placed  at  his  disposal.  On  the  8rd  of  August, 
Vm,  he  left  the  Spanish  port,  and  with  the  mariner^s  compass 
for  his  only  guide  set  sail  for  the  voyage  across  the  wide  Atlan- 
tic. It  was  a  bold  undertaking,  audi  manv  deeming  him  a 
fool  or  w^m*"  declared  they  had  seen  the  last  of  him  or  his 
crew.  Day  after  day  the  sun  arose  and  set  in  its  ceaseless 
round,  and  revealed  nothing  but  the  trackless  deep.  The  men 
became  discouraged  and  sl(3:  of  the  enterprise,  and  wished  to 
return.  It  was  now  observed  for  the  first  time  that  the  mag- 
neUc  needle  did  not  point  to  the  north.    They  were  unac- 

auainted  with  the  lawb  of  Tariatiun,  and  the  men  looked  upon 
le  compass  with  alarm.  They  would  go  back— they  were 
ready  for  mutiny.  Columbus  could  not  give  up  the  enterprise. 
He  pretended  to  explain  this  new  phenomena  to  his  men, 
though  the  real  cauoe  he  himself  did  not  understand.  He 
reasoned  and  expostulated  with  his  rebellions  crew,  and  con- 
tintied  on  his  course  a  few  days  longer,  and  ou  the  morning  of 
the  ISth  of  October  ho  landed  at  San  Salvador.  Ue  believed 
he  had  reached  India,  and  he  gave  the  inhablunts  the  name  of 
Indians.  He  returned  to  Burope  and  received  the  welcome 
plaudits  of  the  world.  His  opinions,  which  had  been  de- 
fiounced  as  foolish  and  -visionary,  were  demonstrated  to  man- 
kind as  established  facts,  and  civilisation  was  to  advance  with 
rapid  strides.  Such  was  the  great  triumphs  of  the  mariner's 
compass ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  that  simple  instrument 
Am£l^  might  at  this  hour  have  been  a  howling  wilderness, 
and  the  true  shape  of  the  world  unknown. 

Another  noted  inventive  discovery  of  more  modem  date  is 
ill  umlnaUng  gas.  A  few  years  since  all  the  cities  in  the  world 
were  nightly  t>uried  in  darkness.  exceptin(^  however,  a  little 
spot  now  and  then,  where  an  oil  lamp  or  dingy  lantesn  caat 
its  feeble  rays.  Illuminating  gas  was  first  made  in  Bngland, 
by  Dr.  Clayton,  in  1789.  Hefilled  bladders  wi  th  it  and  burned 
it  like  a  candle  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends :  and  although 
he  might  hare  speculated  upon  the  benefits  following  its  ap- 
pllcalion,  he  faUed  in  bringing  its  notice  before  the  peopile 
sufllcient  to  ensure  success.  Tney  did  not  underatand  the  use 
and  benefit  the  new  discovery  might  confer  upon  the  city. 
They  did  not  realize  that  its  intensely  brilliant  flame  was  to 
Lilnuiiuate  every  street  and  narrow  alley,  and  turn  darkness 
into  day,  and  for  sixty  years  this  important  invention  was  neg- 
lected. 

A  new  advocate  now  came  forward.  This  was  Mr.  Murdock. 
who  was  soon  to  display  lu  merits  to  the  world.  Its  first 
application  was  in  179S,  in  lighting  bis  offices  and  reaidence  in 
Cornwall.  In  1798  be  lighted  the  extensive  machine  shops  of 
Watt  and  Boultoii,  near  JBirmingham.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
in  IbOS,  there  was  a  general  rejoicing  all  over  Bnelandj  and 
when  tne  sun  had  set,  and  the  sable  curtain  of  night  had  been 
spread,  s  grand  coal-gas  illumination  was  to  be  made  in  one  of 
the  prlucTpal  streets  of  Soho,  near  Birmingham.  The  lights 
were  dibposed  in  hundreds  of  beautiful  forms,— in  dusters, 
crosses  and  crescents,— and  thousands  from  Birmingham  came 
out  to  witness  the  dazzling  display.  That  night  carried  the 
worth  of  the  discovery  to  a  believing  people,  and  its  useful 
application  was  thenceforward  rapid. 


If  a  common  tobacco  pipe  bo  filled  with  ooa!,  and  the  bowl 
closed  with  a  bit  of  day  and  placed  in  the  fire,  a  smoke  wHl 
soon  be  seen  to  issue  from  the  stem.  This  is  gas;  and  if  % 
match  or  candle  be  applied 'it  will  take  fire  and  bum  with  a 
small  brilliant  light  for  somo  time.  Upon  this  prindple  the 
great  gas  works  of  to-day  are  built.  Bituminous  coal  is  placed 
In  large  iron  cylinders,  whldi  are  closed  and  cemented  air  MfSbX 
and  heated  from  a  furnace  underneath.  As  the  gas  Is  formed 
from  the  coal  it  passes  otrthrough  small  iron  pipes  into  a  large 
tube,  denominated  the  hydrauBc  main.    This  is  about  half 


filled  with  water,  and  as  the  gas  passes  through  much  of  its 
deposited  therein.    It  now  enters  another  pipe 


impurities  are  < 


and  is  conveyed  underground  to  a  broad  iron  cylinder  dipping 
into  a  reservoir  of  lime  water.  This  cylinder  is  perfoiatea 
with  holes,  and  aa  the  gas  comes  in  contact  with  the  lime 
water  its  sulphur  is  attracted  and  separated,  and  leaving  the 
last  impurity  behind  it  becomes  fit  for  burning.  Passing  out 
by  means  of  another  pipe,  it  enters  the  gasometer,  where  it  la 
stored  for  use. 

The  gasometer  is  a  huge  cylinder,  often  80  or  90  feet  in 
diameter,  dosed  at  the  top  but  open  at  the  bottom,  and  ia 
composed  of  iron  plates  firmly  riveted  together.  It  sets  in  a 
circular  channel  or  tank,  incased  in  brick  and  cement,  and 
filled  with  water.  As  the  gas  enters  from  undemeath,  the 
gasometer  is  raised  upwards  until  its  lower  edge  is  but  sUght* 
ly  submerged,  and  it  Is  atopped  by  a  beam  fastened  overhead. 
A  chain  is  fastened  to  the  top,  which  passes  over  two  pullaya 
and  descends  by  the  side  of  the  frame  io  the  ground.  Upon 
Uds  dudu  heavy  weights  are  hung,  and  by  this  means  the  gas- 
ometer is  kept  in  its  proper  place.  As  the  gas  is  wanted  a 
stop-cock  is  tumed,  one  of  the  weights  thrown  off  from  the 
chain,  and  the  huge  iron  gasometer  slowly  settles  down  into 
the  circular  tank  of  water,  pressing  the  gas  out  into  cast  iron 
tubes,  often  more  than  a  foot  in  uameter,  but  wlilch  branch 
out  into  hundreds  of  smaller  tubes,  like  the  arteries  of  the 
human  body,  and  traversing  the  different  streets,  two  or  three 
feet  underground,  again  branch  out,  and  entering  the  different 
houses  furnish  light  to  thousands.  The  chemical  nameoC 
ooal  gas  is  carburetted  hydrogen. 

Among  all  the  different  explosive  combinations,  none  have 
served  man  better  than  gunpowder,  it  was  discovered  by 
Schwartz,  a  German  monk,  while  engaged  in  the  study  of 
alchemy,  searching  for  the  *^ philosopher's  stone"  and  the 
"water  of  life,''  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  74  parts  of  nitre.  10  parts  of  sulphur, 
and  10  parts  of  charcoal,  by  weight.  The  Inmfedients  are  car^ 
fully  nuxed,  ground  in  water,  pressed,  and  broken,  and  then 
passed  through  seiveai  which  nves  It  the  form  of  grains.   Its 

greatest  benefit  to  man  is  in  blasting  rocks  on  the  surface  and 
1  the  mines.  In  war  it  is  the  most  powerful  agent  of  destrao- 
tion:  sending  with  unerring  precision  from  the  cannon  a 
mouth  the  ponderous  ball,  to  tear  down  solid  walls  of  stone 
and  rend  asunder  the  stout  oaken  timber  of  vessels ;  and  by  ita 
aid  the  murderous  shell  is  hurled,  to  mangle  mankind  and  send 
them  to  an  untimely  grave.  It  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
q»ear  and  battle  axe,  the  lance  and  the  knife,  and  though  there 
is  no  humanity  in  war,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  it  used  to  be.  Let  as 
hope  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  world  shall  learn  tfaa 
foUy  of  war,  and  turn  to  the  paths  of  wisdom,  peace  and  nro- 
giebs.— lis  exploidvc  force  has  been  calculated  at  about  VSjIM 
pounda  upon  the  square  inch  confining  it. 


Chemistry  of  the  Body. 

BT  DB.  JAMX8  B.  NIOHOI^. 

If  we  conld  subject  the  body  of  an  adult 
weighing  154  pounds,  to  the  process  of  chemici. 
sis,  and  then  set  down  the  reaulta  in  the  usual 
would  read  as  follows  : 


Oxygen 

Hydrogen    . 

Carbon 

Nitrogen 

PhoBpborus. 

Calcium 

Sulphur 

Fluorine 

Chlorine 

Sodium 

Iron 

Potassium   . 

Magnesium . 

Silicon 


lbs. 

Ill 
14 
21 
8 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


oz. 
0 
0 
0 
8 

12 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


.  analy- 
way,  It 

grs. 

0 

0 

0 

0 
190 

0 
219 

0 

47 

116 

100 

200 

12 


154         0  0 

The  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  for  the  most  part,  are  com* 
bined  in  the  body  in  the  form  of  water ;  of  thifl  conk- 
pound  there  would  be  about  110  lbs.  The  carbon  ia 
mainly  contained  in.  the  fat ;  the  phosphorua  and  calciuDk 
exist  in  the  bones  :  the  other  minerals  in  the  Juices  of 
tbe  flesh  and  in  the  bloocL    Of  course  the  stateioenta  aa 
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gven  are  but  a  rade  approzlmatioii  to  the  truth,  but 
ev  are,  neverthelesB,  suihciently  exact  to  afford  a  tol- 
erable correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  substauces,  and 
the  amounts  which  enter  into  the  human  organization. 

From  this  presentation  it  will  be  seen  that  the  body 
holds  sufficient  water  at  all  times  (about  14  gallons)  to 
drown  the  individual,  if  it  were  contained  In  a  suitable 
VesseL  Under  ordinary  circumstances  six  pints  of  this 
water  leave  the  system  each  day.  If  we  drink  largely, 
of  course  an  increased  quantity  is  eliminated  through 
the  excretory  organs.  This  liquid  finds  its  way  into  the 
system  throuffh  the  food  and  diink.  Considerably  more 
than  half  the  Dulk  of  all  the  bread,  meat,  and  vegetables 
used  as  food  is  water.  There  is  no  other  substance  but 
water  which  remains  unchanged  after  entering  the  body. 
Under  the  teiribly  destructive  influence  of  vital  chemical 
action,  all  other  agents  and  bodies  are  torn  asunder,  and 
from  their  elements  are  formed  new  compounds  of  most 
strange  and  complex  natures ;  water  flows  through  our 
life,  as  it  flows  from  mountain  cataracts  and  meadow 
Bprtngs,  unchanged  and  unchangeable,  save  in  its  physi- 
cal aspects  and  condition. 

Of  phosphorus,  every  adult  person  carries  enough 
(1  &4  pounds)  about  with  him  in  his  body,  to  make  at 
least  ^000  of  the  ordinary  two-cent  packages  of  Iriction 
matches,  but  he  does  not  have  ouite  sulphur  enough  to 
complete  that  amount  of  the  little  incendiary  combusti- 
bles. This  phosphorus  exists  in  the  bones  and  in  the 
brain,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  constituents  in 
the  body.  Every  schoolbov  is  acquainted  with  those 
strange  metals,  sodium  ancf  potassium,  for  he  has  seen 
them  flash  into  a  brilliant  flame  when  thrown  upon  water. 
The  body  contains  2 1-4  ounces  of  the  former,  and  a  half 
ounce  of  the  latter  metal ;  enouich  for  all  needed  experi- 
mental purposes  in  the  schools  of  a  large  citv.  The  12 
mins  of  magnesium  would  be  ample  in  quantity  to  form 
toe  *'*'  silver  rain  "  for  a  dozen  rockets,  or  enough  to  cre- 
ate a  light  which,  under  favorable  conditions,  could  be 
seen  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 

Our  analysis  disproves  the  old  vulsar  notion,  that  the 
blood  of  ten  men  contains  iron  enough  to  form  a  ploueh- 
share.  The  100  grains  of  metallic  iron  founa  in  the 
blood  of  a  healthy  adult  would  be  sufficient  to  make  a 
good-sixed  pen-kmfe  blade,  but  no  useful  implement  of 
a  larger  size.  There  is  one  important  element  associ- 
ated with  Iron  in  the  blood,  which  does  not  appear  in 
Ihe  '*  analysis,"  and  that  is  manganese.  This  element 
has  not  been  recognised  untH  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  and  its  importance  has  been  strangely  overlooked. 

But  iron,  among  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  body, 
does  not  stand  alone  in  its  important  relationship.  The 
metals  exist  combined  with  other  bodies,  or  they  are 
locked  up  in  the  form  of  salts,  which  are  vital  to  the 
economy.  There  are  Ave  pounds  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
one  of  carbonate  of  lime,  three  ounces  of  fluoride  of  cal- 
cium, three  and  a  half  ounces  of  common  salt,  all  of 
which  have  important  offices  to  fill.  Not  one  of  them 
must  be  allowed  to  fidl  in  quantity  below  the  normal 
standard.  If  the  lime  fails,  the  bones  give  way ;  if  salt 
is  withheld,  the  blood  suffers,  and  digestion  is  impaired; 
if  phosphorus  is  sparingly  furnished,  the  mind  is  weak- 
ened, and  the  tendfency  is  towards  Idiocy. 


Musical  Fish. 

If  there  is  one  common  characteristic  of  all  marine 
animals  more  marked  than  another,  it  is  their  absolute 
silence,  or,  to  coin  a  new  word,  voicelessness.  The  one 
exception  to  this,  and  we  believe  it  is  only  an  apparent 
exception,  is  the  musical  fish.  It  is  found  along  the 
southern  portion  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States ;  in 
the  West  Indies ;  and  on  the  tropical  coasts  of  South 
America ;  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  in  the  muddy  creeks 
on  the  shores  of  India ;  around  Ceylon ;  and  along  the 
coasts  and  in  the  wide  rivers  of  Burmah,  and  the  great 
Island  of  Borneo.  These  are  the  localities  in  which  its 
existence  is  recorded,  but  it  probably  has  even  a  wider 
nmffe,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  Is  an  inhabitant  of 
all  the  sub-tropical  seas.  Its  music  is  only  heard  at 
night,  or  in  the  evening  after  the  sun  has  set ;  and  par- 
ticular  spots,  often  of  very  limited  extent,  seem  to  be 
haunted  by  toe  fish,  for  on  sailing  away  from  them,  the 
Boond  beoomes  inaudible,  and,  on  returning,  it  is  heard 


again.  The  accounts  of  it  given  by  travelers  agree  as  to 
the  main  featena  of  the  facts,  but  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, they  differ  in  sona  details.  The  sound  always  seems 
to  come  up  from  the  surftos  of  the  water  in  long  notes, 
low  and  clear,  and  perfectly  dietinct.  Sir  Emerson  Ten- 
nent,  who  heard  it  in  1848  at  Chilka  Lake,  an  inlet  of 
the  sea  on  the  east  coast  of  Ceylon,  describes  it  as  'Mike 
the  gentle  thrills  of  a  musical  chord,  or  the  faintvibra- 
tions  of  a  wine-glass  when  its  rim  is  rubbed  by  a  wet 
finger  «  «  *  not  one  sustained  note,  but  a  multitude  of 
tiny  sounds,  each  clear  and  distinct  in  itself,  the  sweets 
est  treble  mingling  with  the  lowest  bass."  Other  and 
later  visitors  to  the  same  spot  have  given  a  very  similar 
account  of  their  experience  there.  The  fish  seem,  in- 
deed, to  abound  off  the  Cingalese  coast,  and  they  have 
been  met  with  out  at  sea  in  deep  water  at  least  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  Colombo.  This  strange  music  has  been 
heard,  too,  in  the  muddy  creeks  near  Salsette  and  Bom- 
bay, and  at  Vizagapatam  and  along  the  Coromandel 
coast.  Other  travelers  record  having  listened  to  the 
musical  fishes  on  a  calm  night  among  the  islands  of  the 
Mergui  Archipelago,  off  the  Burmese  coast,  and  in  fresh 
water  In  the  sarumoth  River  in  Borneo.  Of  these,  some 
say  the  sound  was  a  prolonged  note,  rising  and  falling 
like  the  strains  of  an  ^olian  harp ;  others  compare  it 
to  music  borne  on  the  wind  from  a  distant  shore :  and 
with  others,  again,  it  was  a  droninff,  drowsy  sound,  all 
of  one  pitch,  and  seeming  not  omy  to  rise  from  the 
water,  but  to  fill  all  the  calm  air  around.  The  accounts 
of  travelers  in  America  are  to  the  same  effect.  M.  De 
Thoron  heard  the  sound  in  the  Bay  of  Pailon,  in  Ecua- 
dor, and  in  the  Biver  Mataje,  and  he  compares  it  to  that 
of  a  church  organ  heard  outside  the  door  of  a  building, 
when  the  notes  become  mingled  and  indistinct.  The 
fish,  which  is  there  called  by  the  natives  siren  or  musico, 
begins  its  song  about  sunset,  and  continues  it  through* 
the  night.  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  who  visited  the  caves^ 
of  the  Bacos  Islands,  near  Trinidad,  where  the  musical 
fish  abound,  describes  the  '*song"  as  a  simple  drum- 
ming, or  like  the  noise  of  a  steamer  letting  off  steam. 
This  appears  to  be  a  correct  description  of  the  sound  of 
the  West  Indian  and  North  American  varieties,  for  there 
the  flsh  has  received  the  unpoetical  name  of  the  drum, 
the  drummer,  or,  worst  of  all,  the  nunts.  The  varieties 
found  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  radflc  are,  however, 
capable  of  something  more  than  this,  and  are  well  de* 
serving  of  their  title  of  musical  flshes. 

What  flsh  it  is  that  produces  those  sounos  is,  as  yet, 
more  than  uncertain.  It  is,  indeed,  a  question  of  some 
difficulty  to  determine.  American  naturalists  are  gen* 
erally  agreed  that  the  musical  flsh  of  their  eastern  coasts 
and  of  the  West  Indies,  is  a  laree  flsh,  known  to  zool- 
ogists as  the  IbfforiiM  chixmiis.  It  grows  to  a  length  of 
about  flve  feet,  and  swims  about  in  shoals.  In  its  gullet 
there  are  three  movable  plates,  covered  with  large  teeth, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  it  is  the  action  of  these  that  pro- 
duces the  arumming  sound.  Of  course,  anything  like  a 
real  voice  would  be  an  impossibility ;  but  the  least  noise 
travels  a  great  way  under  water,  and  would  be  heard 
distinctiy  by  any  one  on  its  surface.  The  Cingalese  at 
Chilka  Lake  told  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  that  the  singers 
there  were  shell-flsh,  and  he  himself  inclined  to  the 
same  opinion ;  but  it  appears  to  us  very  improbable  that 
it  is  so.  Other  writers  nave  suggested  that  the  musician 
is  a  flsh  furnished  with  a  sucking  apparatus,  by  means  - 
of  which  it  can  attach  itself  to  the  bottom  of  a  ship  or 
boat,  and  that  its  musical  instrument  is  the  row  of  suck- 


boat,  1 

creased,  prove  nothing ;  for,  of  ^o^irse,  in  any  case,  the 
timber,  by  its  superior  conductir  ^  ower.  would  produce 
this  effect ;  moreover,  the  musi  has  bc^n  heard  in  places 
where  no  sucklng-flsh  has  be.n  seen  or  caught.  The 
flshermen  at  Salsette,  near  Bombay,  attribute  tne  power 
to  a  small  flsh  very  like  the  common  pereh  ;  and  those 
at  the  Bay  of  Pailon  say  that  It  is  a  white  flsh  with  bluish 
spots  on  the  back,  and  about  ten  inches  long,  which 
they  catch  on  the  spot  during  the  performance. 

To  Rbstorb  Colob. — wnen  color  on  a  fabric  has  been 
accidentally  or  otherwise  destroyed  by  acid,  anmionia 
is  applied  to  neutralize  the  acid,  after  which  an  applica- 
tion of  chloroform  will  restore  the  original  euor  in 
almost  aU  cases. 
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Ghems  and   Precious    Stones. 

BY  FBOF.   H.    B.   CORNWAIX. 

7he  diamond  is  the  hardest  known  snbstancei  and 
(One  of  the  most  unalterable  gems.  It  is  not  affected  by 
chemicals,  is  infusible,  only  to  be  consumed  by  exposure 
to  a  long-continued  or  very  high  temperature ;  ana  these 
qualities,  combined  with  its  rare  brilliancy,  make  it  the 
most  valuable  of  precious  stones.  It  is  pure  carbon ; 
chemically  almost  the  same  as  graphite,  or  plumbago, 
and  charcoal ;  but  very  different  from  them  in  its  trans- 
parency and  lustre.  U  is  generally  found  in  octahedral 
crystals,  having  highly  polished  faces ;  and  although 
possessing  some  beauty  in  this  natural  state,  owing  to 
the  high  lustre  of  the  faces,  yet  it  has  not  a  tithe  of  the 
splendor  exhibited  by  a  well-cut  brilliant.  The  ancients 
Old  not  know  how  to  cut  the  extremely  hard  diamond 
and  were  content  to  wear  it  in  its  natural  state,  but  even 
thus  they  prized  it  highly. 

In  145o  Louis  Berqueu,  a  Belgian,  brought  the  art  of 
diamond-cutting  to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  it  is 
How  carried  on  chiefly  in  Amsterdam  by  the  Jews. 
Nothing  but  diamond  will  cut  diamond,  and  therefore 
the  stones  are  first  roughly  shaped  by  cleaving  off  slices 
of  the  gems  and  rubbing  two  stones  together.  After- 
wards they  are  brought  to  the  exact  shape  required,  and 
finely  polished  bygmiding  against  a  very  swiftly  revolv- 
ing disc  of  soft  steel,  smeared  with  oil  and  diamond 
dust.  On  this  operation  of  cutting  depends  the  bril- 
liancy and  consequent  value  of  the  gem ;  and  as  dia- 
monds are  sold  by  weight  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  so 
cut  the  stone  that  it  may  wdgh  as  much  as  possible. 
This,  however,  is  a  great  error,  as  a  stone  must  be  cut  in 
a  ceruin  way  in  order  to  develope  the  most  perfect  lus- 
tre, and  any  additional  weight  inevitably  injures  the  ef- 
fect of  the  cutting. 

The  most  common  form  of  cut  diamonds  is  the  well- 
known  brilliant,  familiar  to  all.  Another  less  common 
form,  but  producing  a  fine  effect,  is  the  rose  diamond — 
a  flat  bottom,  surmounted  by  a  facetted  pyramid,  termi- 
nating in  a  point. 

According  to  their  transparency  and  lustre,  diamonds 
are  classified  into  stones  of  the  first  water,  second  water, 
and  refuse  stones.  To  t>e  the  first  water  a  diamond  must 
be  absolutely  colorless,  very  lustrous,  and  perfectly  free 
from  flaws.  An  undecided  tint  of  any  color  injures  its 
value ;  and  although  deep  red,  green,  or  blue  hues  may 
give  the  stones  an  excepuonal  value  as  fancy  specimens, 
yet  in  the  ordinary  market  they  would-be  much  less  es- 
teemed. A  yellow  Unt  always  depreciates  the  value  ; 
and  on  this  account  many  of  the  stones  so  recently  found 
in  South  Africa  bring  very  low  prices.  These  African 
stones,  moreover,  lack  the  perfect  lustre  of  Brazilian 
diamonds,  and  have  in  consequence  conmianded  far  low- 
er prices. 

A  well-cut  diamond,  of  the  first  water,  is  at  present 
worth  in  New  York  about  $60  goid,  if  it  weighs  half  a 
carat  (the  carat  being  four  grains  Troy);  if  we^hing  one 
carat,  $175  ;  if  two  carats,  9550.  Above  this  weight  the 
values  depend  on  very  delicate  shades  of  difference. 
One  stone  of  three  carats  may  bring  $800,  another  might 
be  worth  $I,OoO.  Above  three  carats  the  price  \&  only 
settled  by  agreement.  A  diamond  of  five  carats  is  a 
very  large  stone,  and  above  one  hundred  carats  few  are 
known. 

As  examples  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  diamonds 
may  be  cited  the  Ao/i-wux>r,  one  of  the  English  crown 
Jewels,  weighing  uncut  703  carats ;  and,  after  twice  cut- 
ting, 106  1-10  carats.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  diamond 
in  the  world.  The  Rajah  of  Hattam  has  one  of  307  carats. 
The  Great  Mogul  diamond  weicrhs  now  279  ^10  carats ; 
uncut  900.  The  Star  of  the  iSbuth,  a  Brazilian  stone, 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  brilliants,  weighs  125  l4 
carats. 

Diamonds  are  found  in  alluvial  deposits,  from  which 
they  are  separated  by  washing.  In  Brazil  the  work  is 
done  by  slaves,  and  the  fortunate  finder  of  a  stone  of 
over  seventeen  carats  receives  his  freedom  and  a  suit  of 
clothes.  Scarcely  one  in  ten  thousand  is  found  to  weigh 
BO  much,  and  the  majority  of  them  weigh  but  a  very 
small  fraction  of  a  carat. 

The  most  celebrated  localities  in  ancient  times  were 
Golconda  and  Borneo :  but  in  1727  the  diggings  in  Brazil 
were  opened,  and  yielded  so  abundantly  as  to^^atly  de- 
preciate the  value  of  diamonds,  and  the  dealers  tried  to 
make  people  believe  that  they  were  not  true  diamonds. 


Lately  diamonds  have  been  found  in  Australia  and  South 
Africa,  and  a  few  in  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Cali- 
fornia ;  but  Brazil  furnishes  the  most  abundant  supplies 
and  the  best  gems. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  arti- 
ficial diamonds,  but  they  have  all  been  in  vain.  It  is 
even  doubtful  whether  microscopically  small  crystals 
have  been  formed.  Diamonds  are,  however,  very  well 
imitated  by  pastes,  which  possess  all  the  beauty  and 
fire  of  the  real  stones,  and  flash  in  our  street  cars,  the- 
atres, and  shop  windows,  quite  secure  from  detection, 
except  by  a  shrewd  judge  of  human  nature  as  well  as 
of  stones. 

Next  in  hardness  to  the  diamond  come  the  ruby  and 
aapphire,  identical  in  composition,  being  both  nearly 

Sure  alumina,  which  also  constitute  the  mineral  corun- 
um,  so  useful  as  a  polishing  and  grinding  agent.    Bm- 
ery.  too,  is  onlv  an  impure  form  oiT alumina. 

The  ruby  of  the  first  water  is  a  deep  red,  lustrous 
stone,  adnured  everywhere,  and  especially  in  the  East. 
It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  whose  sove- 
reign retains  the  finest  rubies  as  his  private  property. 
Cut  in  a  fiat  table,  bordered  with  small  facets,  and  sur- 
rounded by  brilliants,  it  is  an  exceedingly  handsome 
stone,  and  a  very  precious  one,  nearly  approaching  the 
diamond  in  value.  A  ruby  of  one  carat  is  worth  about 
$150  in  New  York,  and  a  ruby  of  over  three  carats  is  ac- 
tually more  valuable  than  a  diamond  of  equal  weight, 
because  much  rarer.  Rubies  are  very  well  tmltatea  by 
pastes,  and  not  unfrequently  very  fine  garnets  are  palm- 
ed ofl:  bv  unscrupulous  dealers  as  genuine  rubies,  al- 
though the  fraud  can  be  readllv  detected,  as  garnet  is  a 
much  softer  stone,  and  has  dilzerent  optical  properties. 
The  sapphire  diffeis  from  the  ruby  only  in  its  blue 
color.  Occurring  more  abundantly,  and  larger.  It  is  of 
less  value,  and  while  a  sapphire  of  one  carat  is  worth 
$100,  one  of  larger  size  would  command  a  far  less  price 
in  proportion  than  a  large  diamond.  Asteriated  sap- 
nhires  and  rubles,  which  when  cut  show  a  six-pointed 
star,  nave  a  ut^n  valtie  as  fancy  stones.  The  sapphire 
was  supposed  to  have  a  cooling  influence  on  the  wearer, 
and  has  long  been  the  badge  of  the  episcopal  office. 
Sapphires  come  mostly  from  Ceylon  ;  but  inferior  rubies 
and  sapphires,  of  a  pale  hue  and  less  transparent,  are 
found  in  this  country,  especially  in  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia.    They  are,  however,  valueless  as  gems. 


VISITING   AN  ENTOMOLOGIST. 

OTBB  BIGHT  THOUSAJm  SFBOXBS  OF  BEBTLBS  IN  OKB  BOOSC 

While  visiting  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  not  long  since,  the 
writer  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Andrew  S.  Fuller.  He  is 
a  pleasantrfaced  gentleman,  with  a  g^zzle<i  beard  and 
fron-g^y  hair,  and  occupies  a  small  oflice  on  his  farm 
but  a  few  steps  from  bis  residence.  Mr.  Fuller  is  a 
well  known  agricultural  writer  and  a  distinguished 
entomologist.  He  has  spent  many  years  collecting 
bugs  and  studying  their  habits  and  characteristics. 
His  office  is  neatly  furnished.  A  coal  stove  and 
plain  writing-table  occupy  the  centre  of  the  room, 
and  a  fine  scientific  library  is  ranged  against  the 
wall.  Cases  of  bugs  in  sliding  drawers  stare  the 
visitor  in  the  face,  and  strange  sounds  are  frequently 
heard  from  old  logs  and  decaying  pieces  of  wood 
piled  in  the  room.  Each  is  worked  by  the  grub  of 
some  bug  or  beetle  whose  habits  are  the  particular 
study  of  Mr.  Fuller.  There  are  in  the  room  125 
cases  of  beetles  alone,  containing  7,450  species  up  to 
1873.  How  many  have  been  added  to  his  collection 
since  that  time  is  not  known,  but  he  thinks  several 
hundred.  He  has  secured  many  snout  beetles  men- 
tioned in  the  work  of  Le  Conte  and  Horn,  recently 
published. 

In  answer  to  various  questions,  Mr.  Fuller  said 
that  no  collection  includes  all  the  known  species  of 
beetles  in  the  United  States.  About  10,000  kinds 
have  been  classified  and  described,  and  additions  are 
constantly  being  made.  There  are  probably  not  less 
than  25,000  species  in  the  country,  15,000  of  which 
are  yet  to  be  discovered. 
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"Do  yoa  confine  yourself  to  the  collection  of 
beetles  aJone?  "  asked  the  writer. 

"  Most  i)ag  collectors,"  he  answered,  "  study 
daring  life  bat  one  order  or  family.  I  am  especially 
interested  in  the  beetle.     Taking  beetles,  moths,  but- 


each  plant.  This  would  elve  us  500,000  kinds  of  in- 
sects, and  there  are  probably  many  more.  Taking* 
tbis  view  of  the  matter,  it  is  no  wonder  that  individual 
bu8^  collectors  eive  their  time  to  the  study  of  but  one 
order  or  family. " 


THE  ENTOMOLOGIST  AT  WORK  AMONG  HIS  BEETLEa 


lerflies,  bags,  flies,  ants,  etc. ,  together,  there  must  be 
over  100,000  different  species  inhabiting  the  United 
States  alone.  It  is  supposed  that  over  100,000 
kinds  of  plants  are  scattered  over  the  world, 
and   five    distinct    species    of    insect    prey    upon 


*'One  family  of  beeUes,"  conttoued  Mr.  Fuller, 
"  work  exclusively  at  trees.  Their  grubs  live  and  bore 
Into  the  timber.  There,  for  instance,  are  the  long- 
homed  beetles,  551  species  being  already  named  and 
described  in  the  United  Stales.     Every  farmer  Itnows 
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the  apple-tree  borer,  which  is  one  of  the  long-homed 
lamily> 

Here  Mr.  Fuller  drew  out  a  case  and  showed  the  re- 
porter the  long-homed  crew.  They  stood  impaled  on 
slender  needles  by  platoons,  of  all  sizes  and  colors, 
from  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  three  inches  long.  They 
were  all  slender  fellows,  with  shimmering  clothes.  The 
antennas  of  many  were  curled  oyer  their  backs  like  the 
horns  of  an  ibex,  while  in  other  cases  they  were  ffye 
times  the  length  of  the  insects  themselyes.  Amone  the 
lot  the  entomologist  pointed  out  what  he  caUea  the 
tickler  beetle.  It  is  often  found  in  the  Eastern  States, 
breeding  in  pine-trees.  The  male  may  be  seen  standing 
on  the  bark  of  a  tree  or  an  old  log.  It  will  throw  for- 
ward its  antenne  and  make  a  ticking  sound,  supposed 
to  be  a  call-note  to  its  mate,  for  tne  female  will  in- 
variably appear,  and  the  couple  fly  away  together. 

**The  destractiveness  of  beetles,"  said  Mr.  Fuller, 
<'  may  be  imagined  when  I  tell  you  that  some  of  their 
gmbs  are  as  large  an  a  man's  finger,  and  live  in  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  from  ten  to  twenty  years  oefore  changing  their 
shape  and  becoming  beetles.  All  these  years  they  are 
constantly  feeding.  They  go  boring  through  the  trees 
like  augers,  and  leaye  trails  as  crooKed  ana  deyious  aa 
the  path  of  a  ship  in  ahead  wind.  I  haye  known  grubs  to 
bore  oyer  fifty  feet  in  oak  tre«^s  before  thQV  were  turned 
into  beetles.  But  these  grubs  have  their  enemies. 
The  little  woodpecker  eats  the  eggs  which  he  finds 
on  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  nips  the  grub  as  he  is 
working  his  way  in.  As  the  forests  are  cut  down 
and  the  country  becomes  more  cultiyated,  the  num- 
ber of  grubs  increases,  for  the  woodpocker  leaves  us. 
He  will  not  yisit  isolated  groves,  eltlier  because  they 
are  so  small  he  don't  consider  the  grain  worth  reap- 
ing, or  because  he  is  shot  or  frightened  away  by 
sportsmen,  whose  numbers  seem  to  increase  with  the 
decrease  of  game." 

*'One  might  suppose,"  continued  the  bugg^st, 
"  when  a  grub  is  encased  in  two  inches  of  solid  green, 
hard  maple,  that  he  is  pretty  well  protected  from  the 
outside  world.  But  it  is  not  so,  for  here  we  have  a 
fly,"  drawing  out  one  of  his  cases,  "  that  finds  and 
destroys  him." 

There  were  rows  of  flies  in  the  case.  The  wings 
were  transparent,  the  legs  and  antensd  yellow,  the 
waist  wasp-like,  and  a  tail  like  a  horsehair,  five 
inches  long,  ran  from  the  end  of  the  insect.  Through 
this  fine  hair  she  deposits  her  eggs. 

"This,"  said  the  savan,  **  is  the  ichneumon  fly. 
It  has  been  a  great  mystery  to  know  how  this  fly  can 
tell  the  exact  spot  in  the  tree  to  find  the  grub.  She 
undoubtedly  does  it  by  listening,  for  a  man,  placing 
his  ear  to  the  tree,  can  hear  the  grub  boring." 

Here  Mr.  Fuller  picked  up  part  of  an  old  limb  and 
held  it  to  the  writer's  ear.  A  faint  noise  was  heard, 
as  though  some  mite  was  running  a  grist-mill. 

**  It  is  a  grub,"  explained  the  bug  col- 
lector, "hard  at  work.  Well,  the  ichneu- 
mon fly,  by  listening  on  the  tree,  knows 
where  to  find  her  grub.  The  next  thing  is 
to  get  to  it.  She  places  her  eggs  through  this  fine  horse 
hair  or  tail.  Here  is  a  microscope.  Look  at  the  end  of 
this  egg-placer  and  you  will  see  a  two-bladed  back  saw. 
See  it r»  The  writer  nodded.  "  With  this  saw."  said 
the  scientist,  ''the  fly  cuts  through  the  solid  wood  to  the 
grab.  But  when  she  reaches  him  she  does  not  destroy 
him.  She  simply  drops  an  egg  upon  his  back,  the  egg 
hatches  another  grab,  and  the  second  grub  bores  into 
the  first  one,  feeds  on  him,  destroying  him,  and  en- 
larges, imtil  in  time,  after  vurious  changes,  it  emerges 
from  the  tree  another  ichneumon  tfy.  It  cannot 
propagate  its  species  without  finding  this  pnb." 

Here  Mr.  Fuller  r'^placed  his  case  of  beetles,  and 
after  lighting:  a  cigar  continued  :  "  Chie  digression.  I 
want  to  show  you,  in  this  fly,  how  clear  nature  does 
her  work.  Take  the  maple-tree.  Of  all  the  seeds  that 
fall  from  it  to  the  ground  one  in  a  tboHsand  grows. 
Of  all  the  seedlings,  through  crowding  and  accidents, 
one  in  a  thousand  lives  and  becomes  a  tree.  But  if  this 
one  tree  had  no  enemy,  the  maples  would  crowd  out 
all  other  vegetation.     So  along  comes  the  borer  and 


keeps  the  trees  In  check,  and  through  fear  that  the 
borer  might  overdo  the  work.  Nature  sends  along  the 
ichneumon  fly  and  keeps  the  borer  in  check." 

*'  The  fly  has  killed  the  grab,^'  conthiued  the  speaker, 
'<  but  the  grab  has  bored  a  hole  which  lets  in  the  air 
and  moisture,  and  hastens  the  decay  of  the  tree.  He  has 
cut  off  many  of  the  vessels  that  carry  up  the  sap,  for 
the  borers  tnat  escape  the  fly  do  not  go  out  the  way 
they  came  in.  He  cannot  pass  out  the  hole  through 
which  he  entered,  for  he  has  increased  in  size  fifty 
times,  and,  more  than  that,  the  hole  has  grown  over 
long  before  his  maturity.  On  reaching  full  growth  he 
takes  a  direct  course  outward,  stopping  at  the  bark,  for 
should  he  go  through  and  poke  out  his  head  some 
woodpecker  might  come  along  and  take  it  off.  So  the 
grab  rests  under  the  bark,  surrounding  himself  with  a 
ring  of  excrement.  There  he  undergoes  his  last  trans- 
formation and  becomes  a  beetle.  Then  he  gnaws  a 
bole  through  the  bark  and  escapes  to  the  open  air." 

"  Let  us  watch  the  maple  tree,"  said  Mr.  Fuller.  "  The 
attacks  of  these  insects,  together  with  old  age,  finally  tell 
on  it.  "Scores  of  insects  work  upon  its  leaves,  others  feed 
upon  the  little  twigs,  and  an  almost  endless  line  of  ants 
and  bugs  train  up  and  down  its  trank.  It  loses  all  vitality, 
and  dies.  Then  the  wind  blows  the  old  tree  down.  It 
scarcely  touches  the  ground  before  it  is  attacked  by  an 
entirely  different  class  of  insects.  They  have  no  tooth 
for  live  timber,  but  only  for  that  which  is  dying  or  dead. 
Some  bore  straight  into  the  solid  wood.  Others  go 
under  the  bark  and  remain  between  the  bark  and  the 
surface  of  the  wood.    Their  peculiar  ofBce  seems  to  be 


looseness  of  the  bark  allow  the  water  to  get  in  and 
hasten  the  decay  of  the  log.  The  wood  becomes  soft 
and  mellow,  like  a  well-ripened  apple.  Then  the  stag- 
horaed  beetles  appear,  the  females  droppinir  their  eggs 
where  the  grubs  will  find  suitable  food.  The  snapping 
bug  also  tokes  a  hand  at  the  old  log  and  revels  m  its 
rottenness. 

''The  last  feeder  of  all,"  said  Mr.  Fuller,  "is  a  great 
lazy,  shining,  black  beetle  with  corragated  wing  covers, 
a  snort-Jointed  antennss  frayed  like  the  end  of  a 
thread,  a  good-sized  mouth,  a  horn  on  his  nose  like  that 
of  a  rhinoceros  reversed.  He  is  the  laziest  of  the  beetles. 
When  picking  up  an  old  log  I  have  seen  dozens  drop  to 
the  ground,  out  not  one  ever  made  an  attempt  to 
escape.  When  this  beetle  has  finished  his  work  the 
maple  has  gone  through  its  last  change.  The  old  log  is 
thoroughly  rotten  ana  becomes  pure  vegetable  mo&." 

Here  the  reporter  was  about  to  leave  when  the  en> 
tomologlst  said :  "  I  have  given  you  the  little  I  know 
concerning  one  beetle,  but  to^ay  there  is  not  one 
hundred  of  our  North  American  insects  whose  trae 
history  is  well  known.  There  is  room  for  a  thousand 
active  young  men  to  distinguish  themselyes  in  this  di- 
rection. The  pursuit  is  most  fascinating,  and  no  man 
who  has  once  entered  it  will  ever  wish  to  turn  back. 
Just  to  give  vou  an  idea.  One  man  visited  Florida 
during  the  winter  and  brought  back  over  1,600  new 
species  of  bugs.  Another  man  broke  down  the  bug 
market  in  one  specialty.  He  found  under  a  dead  pal- 
metto fan  hundreds  of  bugs  that  were  previously  rated 
at  $75  apiece." 

A  hunter  near  Denver,  Col.,  turned  over  an  old  buf- 
falo hide  and  f  jund  a  double  handful  of  another  species 
worth  $15  each.  The  discoverer  knew  their  value,  and 
sold  them  at  the  highest  prices,  but  after  that  their  value 
was  gone,  for  every  collector  was  supplied. 

The  entomologist,  whether  in  all  the  buoyancy  and 
ardor  of  youth,  or  faUing  into  the  "sere  and  yellow 
leaf,"  possesses  a  peculiar  advantage  over  those  en- 
gaged in  the  examination  of  other  natural  objects.  The 
specimens  of  the  geologist  or  mineralogist  are  frequently 
of  considerable  bulk  and  weight,  and  require  a  corre- 
sponding space  for  scientific  arrangement.  Tlie 
ornithologist  may  secure  for  his  herons,  swans  and 
falcons,  tneir  respective  plumage  and  attitudes,  but  he 
must  do  so  at  considerable  cost,  and  requires  a  range  of 
large  cases  for  their  display  and  dassiflcation.  The 
loveliest  rose  that  ever  unfolded  her  petals  to  the  skies 
of  June,  or  the  sweetest  violet  that  ever  yielded  her 
fragrance  to  the  breath  of  April,  are  alike  reft  of  their 
benuty  when  transferred  to  the  hosLvA  ticcug  of  the 
botanist.    But  the  colors  of  insects  are  not  evanescent 
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and  fagltlye,  but  fixed  aod  durable,  BnrviviDff  tbeir  sub- 
ject and  adorning  it  as  much  after  death  as  before,  and 
a  single  drawer,  of  moderate  dimensions,  will  hold  hun- 
dreds of  them,  in  all  the  richness  of  their  hues  and  the 
variety  of  their  forms. 

The  internal  structure  of  insects  is  no  less  remarkable 
than  the  external.  Good  air  is  as  indisneneable  to  them 
as  it  is  to  other  creatures ;  but  they  do  not  breathe  by 
the  mouth,  and  are  not  provided  with  lungs.  The  in- 
ternal organs  by  which  the  air  received  is  distributed  are 
very  wonderful ;  and  the  structure  of  the  alimentary 
canal  in  insects  is  wonderfully  diversified.  Not  only  are 
differences  discoverable  as  we  pass  from  family  to 
family,  and  from  species  to  species,  but  the  same  in- 
dividual wHl  often  be  found  to  have  a  canal  quite  dif- 
ferent, according  as  it  is  examined  in  its  grub  or  perfect 
state.  The  vanations  exactly  accord  with  the  tem- 
porary or  constant  mode  of  life  of  the  creatures  in  whom 
they  appear.  "  Thus,"  says  Cuvier,  "  the  voracious 
larvsB,  <  or  grubs'  of  the  Scarabaei  (beetle)  and  butterflies 
have  intesunes  ten  times  as  large  as  the  winged  and 
sober  insects,  to  which  they  give  birth." 

In  two  beetles  which  have  been  examined  a  remarkable 
difference  has  been  observed.  In  the  one  there  is  no 
crop  or  gizzard,  but  the  stomach  is  fringed  on  each 
aide,  and  there  are  three  bile-vessels ;  while  in  the  other 
the  gullet  is  dilated  into  a  crop,  which  Includes  a 
gizzard,  in  which  the  divine  wisdom  is  singularly  ap- 
parent ;  for  though  so  minute  as  scarcely  to  exceed  a 
uuge  pin's  head  in  size,  it  is  stated  to  be  provided  in- 
ternally with  more  than  four  hundred  pair  of  teeth, 
moved  by  a  far  greater  number  of  muscles.  The  object 
of  this  extraorunary  structure  is  the  reducing  to  powder 
of  the  timber  which  this  beetle  has  to  perforate  and 
probably  devour,  for  it  belongs  to  the  family  spoken 
of  by  Mr.  Fuller  as  "  working  exdosivelv  at  trees." 

Insects,  consid- 
ering their  size, 
are  very  strong. 
Some  leap  two 
hundred  times 
^  their  own  length ; 
and  Bradley  as- 
serts that  he  has 
seen  a  stag  beetle 
carry  a  wand  half 
a  vara  long  and 
I  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  fly 
with  it  several 
yards.  Others 
can  resist  great 
pressure  in  a 
wonderful  d  e  - 
gree.  One,  for 
instance,  an  in- 
habitant of  mud- 
dy pools,  has 
been  occasion- 
ally taken  up 
kwith  the  water 
used  in  paper- 
making,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Lin- 
naeus, has  re- 
sisted, without 
injury,  the  im- 
mense pressure  given  to  snrroundingpulp. 

'*It  IS  fortunate,"  say  Messrs.  Klrby  and  Spence, 
« that  animals  of  a  larger  size,  especially  noxious  ones, 
have  not  been  endowed  with  a  muscular  power  pro- 
portionable to  that  of  insects.  A  cockchafer,  if  respect 
were  had  to  their  size,  would  be  as  strong  as  a  horse ;  and 
if  the  elephant,  as  Linnaeus  has  observed,  were  strong  in 
proportion  to  uie  stag-beetle,  it  would  be  ablo  to  pullup 
rocKs  by  the  roots,  and  level  mountains.  But  the  Creator, 
in  these  little  creatures,  has  manifested  bis  almighty 
power  in  showing  what  he  could  have  done  had  he  so 
willed ;  and  his  goodness  in  not  creating  the  higher 
animals  endued  wfth  power  and  velocity  upon  the  same 
acale  with  that  of  insects,  which  would  probably  have 
caused  the  early  desolation  of  the  world  which  he  has 
made." 

Some  of  our  American  beetles  are  remarkable  for  the 
fine  phosphoric  Ught  which  is  observed  to  emanate  from 
them  dunng  the  evening  twilight,  and  when  the  evening 


shadows  of  night  have  fallen  upon  the  forests.  One 
of  them  was  transported  to  Paris  under  the  form  of  a 
chrysalis  or  larva,  and  having  made  its  escape  into  the 
streets  after  the  assumption  of  its  perfect  state,  it  greatly 
astonished  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fabourg  St.  Antoine. 
The  Fire-flv  is  an  insect  of  the  beetle  tribe  i^Klider 
noetiliccus).  about  an  inch  in  length  and  one-third  in 
breadth ;  it  irives  out  its  principal  light  from  two  trans- 
parent ey&-like  tubercles  placed  upon  the  thorax ;  but 
there  are  also  two  luminous  patches  concealed  under 
the  elytra,  which  are  not  visible  except  when  the  Insect 
is  flying,  at  which  time  it  appears  adorned  with  four 
brilliant  gems  of  the  most  beautiful  golden  blue  lustre ; 
in  fact  the  whole  body  is  full  of  light,  which  shines  out 
between  the  abdominal  segments  when  stretched.  We 
are  told  that  the  Indians  used  to  employ  these  living 
lamps,  which  they  called  euajfjj,  instead  of  candles,  in 
their  evening  household  occupations.  In  traveling  at 
nifi^ht  they  used  to  tie  one  to  each  great  toe,  and  in 
fi'^hing  and  hunting  they  required  no  other  flambeau. 

The  sacred  beetle  of  the  Egyptians  belongs  to  the  genus 
{Scardbaeidae),  It  is  of  about  an  inch  long,  or  rather 
more,  and  of  a  black  color.  The  ancient  Eeyptians  held 
that  it  was  sacred  to  the  sun ;  and  regardea  it  as  typical 
of  that  luminary,  which  is  the  source  of  light,  heat,  and 
all  abundance^  and  looked  upon  it  as  the  emblem  of 
fertfllty  In  general.  Representations  of  it  are  frequent 
among  their  hieroglyphics,  and  sculptured  images  of 
it  are  found  on  their  rings,  necklaces  and  other  orna- 
ments :  it  was  even  embalmed  with  them  after  death. 

A  laborious  task  is  performed  by  the  iasect  called 
the  burying  beetle.  M.  Gleditsch,  a  foreign  naturalist, 
had  often  remarked  that  dead  moles,  when  laid  upon 
the  ground,  and  especially  if  upon  loose  earth,  were 
almost  sure  to  disappear  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days,  and  often  In  twelve  hours.  To  ascertain  the  cause, 
he  placed  a  mole  on  one  of  the  beds  of  his  garden. 
It  had  disappeared  on  the  third  morning;  and  on 
digging  where  it  had  been  laid,  he  found  it  buried  to  the 
depth  of  three  inches,  and  under  it  four  beetles,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  agents  in  this  singular  interment.  Not 
perceiving  anything  particular  in  the  mole  he  buried  it 
again  ;  and  on  examinhig  it  at  the  end  of  six  days,  he 
found  it  swarming  with  maggots,  apparently  the  off- 
spring of  the  beetles,  which  he  naturally  concluded  had 
buriea  the  carcass  for  food  for  their  future  young. 
To  place  this  bevond  doubt,  he  continued  his  ex- 
periment, and  in  fifty  days  four  beetles  had  buried,  in  a 
small  spa<:e  of  earth,  four  frogs,  three  small  birds,  two 
fishes,  one  mole,  two  grasshoppers,  the  entrails  of  a 
fish,  and  two  morsels  of  the  lungs  of  an  ox,  all  evidently 
intended  for  the  same  purpose. 

When  in  small  numbers  the  larvae  of  beetles  may  do 
no  great  injury ;  but  where  they  abound,  as  they  often 
do,  by  interrupting  the  course  of  descending  sap.  and 
admitting  wet  between  the  bark  and  wood,  decay 
speedily  ensues,  and  the  tree  perishes.  Almost  every 
land  of  tree  is  liable  to  the  assaults  of  one  or  more 
species. 

Expressly  designed  for  progression  through  the  air, 
insects  compose  uie  most  extensive  class  of  the  whole 
animal  kingdom.  This  part  of  animated  nature,  like 
every  other,  is  eminently  calculated  to  direct  the  mind 
to  the  great  Creator. 

"  To  trace  in  Natnre^s  most  mlnate  design. 
The  signatore  and  stamp  of  power  divine ; 
Contrivance  intricate  expressed  with  ease, 
Where  unassisted  sight  no  heanty  sees ; 
The  shapely  limb,  and  Inbricatea  Joint, 
Within  the  small  dimensions  of  a  point ; 
Mnscle  and  nerve  miracalom>ly  span. 
His  mighty  work  who  speaks,  and  it  is  done  !*' 


After  manifold  trials,  a  composition  of  glass  has  been 
discovered  which  may  be  made  at  any  time  into  curled 
or  frizzled  yam.  The  frizzled  threads  surpass  in  fine- 
ness not  only  the  finest  cotton,  but  even  a  single  cocoon 
thread,  and  they  appear  at  the  same  time  almost  as  soft 
and  elastic  as  silk  lint.  The  woven  glass  fiock  wool  has 
recently  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  ordinary  wool 
wrappings  for  patients  suffering  from  gout,  and  its  use 
for  this  purpose  has  been  successful.  Chemists  and 
apothecaries  have  found  it  useful  In  filtering.  The  smooth 
threads  are  now  woven  into  textile  fabrics,  which  ar» 
made  into  cushions,  carpets,  tablecloths,  shawls,  nedi 
1  lies,  cuffs,  collars  and  otncr  garments. 
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THE  GROWING  IVORLD. 


BALLOONS  AND  AERIAL  NAVIGATION. 


Few  BubJectfl  forntsb  a  more  interesting  field  of  specnlatioii 
than  Aerial  Naylgation.  The  region  of  the  air  was  given  to 
the  birds,  the  empire  of  the  sea  to  fishes,  and  the  realms  of  the 
landed  world  to  qaadrupeds.  To  man  alone  was  given  the 
dominion  over  all.  The  land  is  his  native  place  of  abode,  bat 
his  inventive  sldll  has  enabled  him  to  traverse  the  mighty 
ocean,  and  why  shonld  not  his  ingenuity  enable  him  to  soar 
among  the  lofty  aerial  regions  of  the  birds  ?  80  reasoned  men 
loiig  years  ago,  but  the  world  was  not  ripe  for  the  invention, 
ana  nothing  was  accomplished  in  that  line  until  about  a  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

The  first  public  balloon  ascension  took  place  at  Annonay,  in 
France,  June  6th,  1788.  it  was  a  beautiful  day,  audalarge 
concourse  of  people  were  present.  At  the  appointed  hour  tne 
inventors,  Messrs.  Boberc  and  Joseph  Montgolfler,  came  for- 
ward aud  kindled  a  fiio  underneath.  Some  bundles  of  straw 
were  now  chopped,  thrown  upon  the  flames  and  dampened, 
when  a  dense,  hot  smoke  ascended  through  the  mouth  of  the 
suspended  linen  balloon.  It  became  rapidly  infiated,  when  it 
measured  about  40  feet  in  diameter,  and  required  the  united 
streagth  of  eight  men  to  hold  it  down.  At  a  signal  it  was  let 
go,  when  it  mounted  a  mile  in  the  air,  appearing  as  a  conspicu- 
ous oblect  for  miles  around.  It  fell  after  some  time,  out  a 
short  distance  from  its  place  of  ascension. 

The  first  public  ascension  created  a  sensation,  and  induced 
the  iu  veil  tors  to  try  again.  A  new  balloon  was  accordingly 
constructed  of  silk,  in  u  superior  manner,  varnished,  and  lu- 
*  fluted  with  hydrogen  gas.  wnen  everything  was  ready  it  was 
conveyed  by  torch-light  to  the  Champ  de  Mars.  It  was  the 
t7th  of  August,  1788.  Thousands  of  spectators  throiu;ed  the 
•tracts  ana  balconies,  and  covered  the  house  tops  of  Paris. 
They  were  impatient  and  eager,  for  they  knew  it  was  to  be  the 
IP^ndest  balloon  ascension  the  world  at  that  time  had  ever 
witnessed.  The  huge  silken  globe  was  fully  inflated,  and  it 
rolled  and  plunged  from  side  to  side,  tuggins  at  its  fasteuiues 
and  struggling  Ufce  a  caged  lion  to  escape.  Suddenly  the  dis- 
charge of  a  cannon  announced  that  the  time  had  come  for  set- 
ting the  straggling  invention  free.  The  main  rope  tliat  held  it 
down  parteu  with  a  shrill  twang,  and  the  balloon  shot  sky- 
ward like  an  arrow.  It  remained  in  the  air  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  when  it  descended  near  a  small  village 
about  15  miles  away.  Here,  for  a  while,  it  bounded  about 
upon  the  ground,  the  fetid  gas  escaping  with  an  an^ry,  hissing 
sound.  The  inhabitants,  wno  had  never  seen  anything  of  the 
kind,  were  terrified  and  amazed.  Two  of  the  mora  pious 
mopks  declared  it  a  horrible  demon  from  some  unknown  world. 
Bellgioas  exercises  were  held,  and  prayers  off'ered.  No  one 
dared  approach  the  terrible  monster.  At  length  all  of  the  gas 
had  escaped ;  the  hissing  sound  died  away,  it  ceased  its 
motions  and  was  at  rebt.  The  people  now  plucked  up  their 
courage,  and  arming  themselves  with  clubs,  pikes  and  forks, 
rushed  upon  it  with  wild  unearthly  yells  and  tore  it  to  shreds. 

A  short  thne  afterwardi*  another  balloon  waa  constructed, 
75  feet  in  height  by  43  in  width.  A  basket  was  attached,  into 
which  was  piacecl  a  sheep,  a  duck,  and  a  cock,  it  ascended 
from  the  palace  yard  at  Versailles,  and  in  a  short  time  descend- 
ed to  the  ground  about  two  miles  distant.  The  animais  were 
perfectly  uninjured,  and  the  aheep  was  found  near  its  landing 
place,  cropping  the  short  grass  as  quietly  and  unconcernedly 
as  though  nothing  had  occurred. 

The  Montgolders  now  constructed  another  balloon  of  very 
superior  strength,  and  the  young  naturalist,  Pilatre  de  Rozier. 
boldly  offered  to  undertake  an  aerial  voyage.  On  the  21st  of 
November,  1768,  he  entered  the  car  in  company  with  the  Mar- 
quis d*  Arlaudes,  and  the  fastenings  were  cast  loose.  As  the 
huge  aerial  ship,  70  feet  in  height  and  46  in  diameter,  arose 
witn  the  two  daring  aeronauts,  a  silence  like  death  reigned 
among  the  tho asanas  of  Parl^iaa  spectators.  Up,  up,  up  they 
went,  uatii  the  two  men  looked  like  little  children  in  size:  and 
now  liA  they  waved  thelrhanikerchiefsa  wild  burst  of  applause 
went  up  froui  the  assembled  multitude  below.  Higher,  still 
higher ;  and  tho  brave  navigators  could  scarcely  be  discerned 
by  tho  naked  eye.  They  reached  a  height  of  8,000  feet ;  and 
after  a  voyage  of  six  miles  descended  safely,  after  having  been 
in  the  air  about  83  minutes. 

The  whole  French  world  viewed  this  great  exploit  with 
astonishment.  All  Paris  was  exdted  over  the  subject  of  aerial 
navigation.  The  enthusiast  dreamed  of  celestial  voyages, 
where  he  might  look  down  upon  the  earth  and  behold  it  as  a 
vast  map  spread  before  him— where  he  might  behold  at  a  glance 
the  plans  of  cities  and  the  outlines  of  nations.  In  his  imagi- 
nation ho  seemed  to  see  tho  time  near  at  hand  when  all  the 
business  travel  of  life  would  be  carried  on  through  the  regions 
of  the  clouds.  The  gates  of  the  Infinite  seemed  to  be  swinging 
back  before  the  steady  march  of  progressive  science,  and  the 
imagination  seemed  to  whiuper  that  we  were  not  to  be  cliained 
longer  upon  this  earth.  The  moon  might  be  visited,  the  sun, 
the  starry  heavens  1  Another  balloon  was  speedily  construct- 
ed, superior  to  the  other,  and  on  the  1st  of  December,  1788,  the 
ascent  was  made  in  the  presence  of  three-fourths  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Paris.  Messrs.  Charles  and  Robert  Mentgolfier  were 
the  aeronauts.  They  ascended  rapidly  to  the  height  of  2.000 
feet,  at  wtiich  elevation  they  floated  for  about  two  hours,  when 
they  descended  37  miles  from  the  place  of  ascent.    But  they 


were  not  to  stop  here.  As  Kdbert  stepped  ttom  the  car  the 
balloon  bounded  upward  again,  carrying  Charies  with  it,  to 
the  height  of  9,000  feet.  The  sun,  which  nad  set  to  the  world 
below,  now  became  vi&ible,  and  he  once  more  beheld  its  part- 
ing rays  as  it  silently  sank  below  the  horizon.  The  world 
paled  irom  sight;  below  all  was  darkness.  The  pale  moon 
arose  in  the  east  like  a  queen  of  night,  and  shining  upon  the 
long  lines  of  fog  and  ever- vai7ing  strata  of  ascending  vapor. 

Save  them  a  feeble,  silvery  whiteness.  The  intrepid  aeronaut 
rank  in  the  lovely  moonlight  scene  below  him  with  rapturous 
deli{,'ht ;  but  night  had  fairiy  set  in  and  he  dared  not  coatinue 
lunger.  He  threw  open  the  valve,  and  alighted  in  a  field,  only 
three  miles  from  Parts. 

In  September,  1784,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  accompanied  bv  the 
•Montgolfler  Brothent,  ascended  in  a  new  and  improved  balloon, 
with  uars  and  a  rudder.  When  they  had  reached  an  altitude 
of  1,4'JO  feet,  they  noticed  the  dark  and  threatening  aspect  of 
the  horizon,  while  the  low  muttering  thunder-peals  jXHrtended 
the  coming  storm.  Qreat  masses  of  ink\-  clouds  came  rolling 
up,  and  the  wind  commenced  to  blow.  Suddenly  the  tempera^ 
ture  changed,  and  they  began  rapidly  to  descend.  Throwing 
their  ballast  overboard  they  shot  upward  with  amazing  swift- 
ness. Everything  now  seemed  to  be  in  wild  commotion.  All 
at  once  they  enterod  the  sombre  storm-cloud  and  the  darkness 
of  night  seemed  to  envelop  them.  Occasionally  the  blinding 
glare  of  the  vivid  lightning  would  reveal  the  horror-stricken 


races  of  the  voyagers  to  each  other,  while  the  thnnder^s  crash 
seemed  almost  sidficient  to  rand  the  heavens  asunder.  Sud- 
denly they  dashed  upward  through  the  upper  surface  of  the 
angry  doud,  and  the  sun  in  all  Its  splendor  shone  full  upon 
them.  Below  them  rolled  the  storm  king  in  majesty  and 
grandeur,  its  fleecy  upper  surface  rendered  bright  and  dazzling 
by  the  briUlant  rays  of  the  sun.  They  were  still  ascending 
rapidly ;  and  they  would  soon  arrive  at  a  point  where  the  bal- 
loon would  bunt.  Something  muat  be  done.  The  Duke  drew 
his  sword  and  plunged  it  inu>  the  great  globular  receptacle. 
The  gas  commenced  to  escape  through  the  rant,  and  the  bal- 
loon  Degan  to  descend  They  reached  the  ground  in  safety; 
though  they  came  very  near  falling  into  a  lake.  They  had  been 
five  hours  in  their  aerial  voyage. 

The  first  balloon  ascension  in  Bngland  was  made  by  Count 
Zambeccari,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1788.  The  first  Bngiish 
aerial  voyag6  occurred  on  the  2l8t  of  September,  1784.  In 
January,  1786,  Blanchard  and  Jefl'eries  undertook  to  cross  the 
British  Channel.  When  about  half  way  over  the  balloon  be- 
gan to  descend.  They  threw  all  of  their  ballast  overboard, 
with  the  hope  that  it  would  rise,  but  it  descended  still.  It 
neared  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  aeronauts  became 
alarmed.  To  save  themselves  from  a  watery  grave  they  threw 
overboard  their  anchors,  rupee,  provisions,  books  and  instru- 
ments ;  and  as  a  last  resort  they  stripped  off  their  clothing  and 
dropped  it  into  the  sea.  They  now  lashed  their  bodies  to  the 
car  and  prepared  to  meet  their  fate.  But  they  were  not  doomed 
to  such  a  death.  All  at  ouce  the  balloon  arose ;  and  atrugglins 
oil  tuward  the  French  coaet,  landed  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Calais. 

Pilatre  de  Rosier  was  the  first  to  attempt  a  passage  from 
the  French  shores.  He  ascended  on  the  16th  of  June,  1785. 
Adverse  winds  worked  against  him.  For  some  time  he  re- 
mained In  the  air  in  sight  of  Boulogne;  and  then  the  balloon 
caught  fire.  It  is  needless  to  sav  that  his  body,  which  fell 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  was  founa  where  it  struck,  a  UfelesI, 
shapeless  mass.  In  1786  Major  Money  met  with  a  serious  acci- 
dent By  the  bursting  of  his  balloon  he  was  precipitated  into 
the  German  Ocean.  For  five  hours  he  clung  to  the  wreck,  buf- 
feting with  the  waves  and  struggling  between  life  and  death, 
when  a  passing  vessel  picked  falm  up. 

One  of  the  most  adventurous  balloon  voyages  on  record  is 
that  of  M.  TestiL  the  French  aeronaut.  This  remarkable 
ascension  was  made  at  Paris,  at  4  o'clock  on  the  18th  of  June, 
1786,  and  lasted  12  hours.  The  balloon  was  constructed  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  with  wings  and  steering  appendages,  and  as 
the  aeronaut  entered  the  car  he  felt  saugniue  of  success.  He 
soon  reached  an  altitude  of  8,000  feet,  and  fearing  his  balloon 
would  burst  he  was  obliged  to  descend;  when  he  found  him- 
self in  a  corn  fiels  on  the  Montmorend  plains.  An  immense 
crowd  collected  about  the  spot,  and  the  exasperated  proprietor 
in  an  angry  tone  demanded  pay  for  the  damage  done  to  his 
crop.  M  Testn  oflfsred  no  renstance.  telling  them  he  had  lost 
hie  wings,  and  as  escape  was  impossible  he  was  at  their  mercy. 
The  crowd  now  seized  the  ropes,  and  with  clamorous  shouts  of 
triumpu  feet  out  for  the  village.  But  the  aerial  voyager  was 
not  to  be  captured  thus.  Ho  had  noticed  that  the  balloon  had 
acquired  considerable  buoyancy,  and  now  reaching  over  the 
edge  of  the  car  he  cut  the  ropes,  and  immediately  shot  skv- 
ward:  leaving  the  disappointed  peasants  overwhelmed  with 
astonishment.  He  soon  reached  a  great  height,  where  it  was 
so  cold  that  particles  of  ice  filled  tho  air  around  him.  Just  be- 
fore night  set  In  he  heard  the  blast  of  a  horn,  and  saw  below 
him  a  party  ^f  returning  huntsmen.  Throwing  open  the  valve 
he  desceuded.  an«i  threw  off  his  cumbrous  and  useless  wings. 
Again  he  ascended ;  this  time  enshrouded  in  pitchy  darkness. 
He  pasHcd  through  a  mass  of  electric  matter  and  entered  the 
dark  rolling  mass  of  angry  clouds  that  portended  the  coming 
storm.  The  lightning  flashed  around  him  in  every  direction, 
and  the  roar  of  the  deep  toned  thunder  was  terriflc.  A  shower 
of  sleet  and  snow  came  dashing  in  his  face.  The  gilded  flag 
that  he  had  on  board  emitted  sparks  of  electric  fire.  Sudden- 
ly there  was  a  blinding  glare  of  lightning  that  almost  seemed 
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10  Bet  the  whole  heavenB  aOiHse.  The  flag  was  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  bolt,  and  the  crash  was  appalling.  He  oontinned  to 
move  on,  he  knew  not  whither.  At  length  the  dark  storm- 
cloud  rolled  away,  and  the  bright  stars  appeared  like  glittering 
diamonds  in  the  clear  arch  overhead.  The  mominii:  dawned^ 
the  snn  arose ;  and  then  the  daring  voyager  descended  to  the 
ground  nnharmed,  and  70  miles  from  Paris. 

Balloon  ascensions  now  became  common;  and  from  that 
time  until  the  present  thousands  of  aerial  vovages  have  been 
recorded.  On  the  18th  of  October,  1863,  M.  Nadar,  accompanied 
by  eight  passengers,  ascended  from  the  Champ  de  Mars,  Paris, 
in  a  balloon  74  leet  in  diameter,  the  car  of  which  was  a  two 
story  house,  weighing,  when  full,  over  three  ton?.  It  was  46 
minutes  past  Ave  in  the  afternoon  when  thev  left  Paris,  and  at 
nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  they  landed  between  Bremen 
and  Hanover.  This  huge  balloon  when  inflated  contained  over 
M0,000  cubic  feet  of  gas. 

On  the  8lBt  of  August,  1974,  M.  Dumof,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  ascended  from  Calais,  France.  It  was  seven  o^clock  In 
the  evening  when  they  arose,  and  they  were  soon  lost  to  view 
by  the  gloom  of  night.  A  strong  wind  blew  them  directly  out 
over  the  North  Sea.  All  night  long  they  Journeyed  through 
the  darkness ;  and  when  the  morning  dawned  the  aerial  voy- 
agers beheld  an  apparently  boundless  watery  waste  below 
them.  Some  ships  appearing,  M .  Dumof  attempted  to  descend. 
The  angry  waves  caught  the  car  and  almost  buried  it  beneath 
a  shower  of  foamy  spray.  Madame  Dumof  fainted,  and  her 
husband  was  obliged  to  sustain  her  in  his  arms  and  stroggle 
and  bofict  with  the  angry  sea.  It  was  a  terrible  hour ;  but  the 
vessels  were  coming  to  his  relief.  The  sailors  seized  the  trail- 
ing rope  and  drew  the  balloon  on  board,  and  the  lives  of  the 
at^entnrous  aeronauts  were  saved. 

La  Mountain  is  a  name  well  known  all  over  America.  He 
was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  aerial  navigator  in  the  world.  On 
the  let  of  July,  18G0.  in  company  with  Messrs  Wise,  Hyde 
and  Gager.  he  accomplished  one  of  the  most  noted  voyages  on 
record.  They  ascended  from  St  Loui&  Missouri,  and  in  a 
little  less  than  twenty  hours  they  landed  in  Henderson,  Jeffbr- 
son  Co.,  N.  Y.,  having  travelled  1,160  miles. 

In  8<^tember,  1860,  La  Mountain,  in  company  with  Mr.  John 
A.  Haddock,  ascended  from  Watertown,  N.  x.  They  rose  very 
nearly  perpendicular  until  they  had  reached  an  altitude  of 
about  8,000  feet,  when  they  were  struck  by  a  strong  north-east 
current,  which  drove  them  al<mg  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  two 
minutes,  rising  as  they  went.  When  they  had  reached  a  height 
of  about  lu,600'feet  they  were  caught  by  another  current,  and 
they  sped  rapidly  away  to  ihe  eastward..  They  were  now  in 
the  region  of  the  clouds.  The  sun  went  down,  and  the  world 
below  was  bathed  in  the  darkness  of  night.  They  could  direct 
their  course  no  longer.  They  knew  not  whither  they  were 
going.  They  were  lost  in  midair.  Ascending  through  the 
damp  chilling  vapor  of  the  clouds,  they  beheld  the  clear  blue 
sky  studded  with  twinkling  stars  above  them;  and  for  hours 
they  floated  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  storm  cloud  like  a 
host  upon  the  water.  At  length  they  threw  open  the  valve 
and  descended  into  the  darkness  below.  Several  times  they 
attempted  to  laud,  but  as  often  they  found  themselves  over  a 
thick  forest.  At  length  the  balloon  eaught  in  the  top  of  a 
spruce  tree.  Making  it  more  secure  by  means  of  a  rope,  the 
wearv  men  threw  themselves  down  in  the  car  and  were  soon 
sound  asleep.  They  were  awakened  from  their  slumbers  by 
the  pattering  of  falling  rain  upon  the  leaves  around  them. 
The  morning  dawned  with  gloom  and  storm ;  and  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  stretched  one  unbroken  sea  of  tree  tops.  A 
terrible  fact  was  revealed;  they  were  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest  wilderness  of  Upper  Canada.  Abandoning  their  balloon, 
they  set  off  through  the  woods.  Starvation  at  length  stared 
them  in  the  face,  and  some  frogs  which  they  found  and  ate 
greedily,  head,  bones  and  all,  peraaps  saved  their  lives.  After 
an  adventorous  Journey,  they  at  last  reached  the  laud  of  civi- 
lization. 

But  the  bold  aeronaut  could  not  rest.  On  the  4th  of  July, 
1878,  he  made  his  last  ascension,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
crowd  of  spectators.    The  ascent  was  gloriouH,  and  ere  long  he 


I  steam  engine  stand  until  a  W  att  and  a  btepbenson  applied 
tbelr  minds  to  the  work.  A  Watt  or  u  Stephenson  will  yet  ap- 
ply their  minds  to  aerial  navigation,  and  they  will  startle  the 
world  with  their  discoveries.  You  and  I,  dear  reader,  may 
never  tee  the  day,  but  the  time  will  come  when  the  air  will  be 
navigated.  The  step  that  has  been  gained  will  be  taken  up  by 
future  minds,  and  they  will  carry  u  throogh  to  compleuon. 
Depend  upon  it :  science  movps  not  backward. 


appeared  almost  like  a  speck  playing  among  lUe  fleecy  douds. 
Oocasionally  he  would  be  hid  from  slffht,  and  then  he  would 
reappear  between  the  interstices.    Suadenly  the  ring  that  en 


drued  the  balloon  was  broken.  The  balloon  escaped,  and  La 
Mountain  descended  with  the  useless  car.  Down,  down  he 
came,  rolling  and  tumbling,  gathering  force  and  swiftness, 
until  with  the  rush  of  a  whirlwind  his  body  struck  in  a  fleld, 
before  the  gaze  of  the  assembled  thousands.  A  deep  indents 
ure  was  made  in  the  earth  where  he  struck,  and  some  of  his 
bones  were  crushed  to  powder.  His  body  was  almost  reduced 
to  a  mass  of  jelly,  and  nis  jaw-bone  was  hurled  some  distance 
away,  where  it  was  picked  up  bathed  in  blood.  So  perished 
La  Mountain,  the  famous  aeronaut. 

The  fate  of  Donaldson,  wbo  was  lost  in  Lake  Michigan  last 
summer,  is  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

Among  the  highest  ascents  ever  made,  may  be  reckoned  that 
of  Guy  Lussac,  In  1804.  He  ascended  to  the  heieht  of  S8,000 
feet,  and  the  thermometer,  which  was  81  deg.  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  fell  at  his  highest  altitude  to  9>^  deg.  below  zero. 
His  pulse  rose  from  66  to  190.  and  the  sky,  in  the  rare  atmos- 
phere, appeared  dark>-«lmoet  black,  while  the  silence  was 
fearful. 

Aerial  navigation  has  thus  far  been  unsuccessful.  It  has  not 
idranced.    It  remains  as  it  was  ninety  years  ago.    So  did  the 


TKE  TELESCOPE  AKD  ^nCBOSCOPK 


There  is  nothing  more  elevating  and  ennobling  than  the  con* 
templation  of  Nature.  Here  the  thinking  mind  can  always  And 
food  for  reflection.  Here  the  searcher  after  truth  and  Know- 
ledge finds  abundant  material  for  meditation;  a  book  for  study, 
bearing  the  impress  of  the  Almighty  hand.  He  beholds  the 
kingly  elephant  stalking  through  the  tangled  forest  or  the 
intricate  jungle  of  his  own  native  land;  the  mishty  whale  of 
the  Polar  Seas  coursing  and  sporting  along  the  briny  deep;  the 
golden  and  scarlet  plumed  birds  fluttering  among  the  branchea 
and  green  leaves  of  a  tropical  forest,  warbling  forth  their  eve- 
ning  songs;  the  reptile  crawling  among  the  leaves  and  grass: 
myriads  of  tiny  insects  humming  and  sporting  in  the  air;  and 
as  he  observes  how  everything  is  carried  on  with  order  and 
harmony  and  beauty,  each  in  its  appointed  time  and  sphere,  hia 
thoughts  wander  from  the  beautiful  scenes  of  Nature  up  to 
Nature's  God. 

With  the  unassisted  eye  we  can  behold  but  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  great  fleld  of  Nature.  We  can  observe  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent  terrestrial  or  earthly  wonders,  and  a  few  bright 
stars,  like  mere  specks  of  light  in  the  concave  of  heaven.  But 
genius  and  a  thinking  and  reasoning  brain,  given  to  man  and 
directed  bv  the  mighty  power  of  inspiration,  has  opened  the 
doors  of  light  and  truth,  and  enabled  him  to  look  upon  worlda 
more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  miles  away. 

By  the  aid  of  the  Telescope  the  bright  twinkling  stars  of 
night  are  shown  to  be  worlds  and  suns,  some  of  which  are  more 
thin  a  thousand  times  the  size  of  this  earth.  The  sight  and 
the  mind  darts  instantly  forth  and  wanders  among  the  fixed 
stars  or  distant  suns  so  very  remote,  that  light,  which  travels  at 
the  rate  of  11,000,000  miles  in  a  minute,  would  require  thousands 
of  years  to  pass  from  them  to  us.  Among  them  all  we  realize 
that  the  world  we  inhabit  is  but  as  a  mote  of  dust  or  a  grain  of 
sand  upon  the  sea-shore. 

With  the  invention  of  this  important  instrument  a  new  im- 
pulse was  given  to  astronomy.  The  old  Ptolemaic  theory  fell 
to  the  ground;  and  the  truths  of  Copernicus,  and  Kepler,  and 
Tycho  Brahe,  and  Galileo  were  demonstrated  before  a  hitherto> 
unbelieving  world.  The  moon  was  seen  with  its  rugged  moun- 
tains and  towering  precipices,  coursing  round  the  earth;  Saturn 
with  its  brilliant  rings,  Jupiter  with  its  belts  and  resplendent 
moons,  and  Venus,  the  queen  of  the  stars,  traveling  round  the 
sun.  The  fiery  comet  was  seen  to  dash  in  among  them,  and 
quickly  pass  away  again  on  its  appointed  course,  paling  from 
sight  in  the  dim  and  unknown  distance,  to  reappear  again  only 
after  years  aud  centuries  had  passed  away.  Countless  millions 
of  worlds  appeared  in  the  blue  concave  overhead.  And  yet 
this  was  but  a  fragment  of  Nature.  The  sublime  scenery  of  the 
heavens  impressed  the  mind  of  man  with  a  feeling  of  wonder, 
astonishment  and  awe.  He  viewed  the  mighty  power  of  God, 
and  hesitated  not  to  exclaim,  "  An  undevoul  atUronomer  mutt 
bemadP^ 

About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  two  children 
of  a  spectacle-maker  were  one  day  playing  in  their  father^ 
workshop,  at  Middleburgh,  in  Holland.  Picking  up  two  specta- 
cle glasses  and  placing  one  before  the  other  at  a  little  distance 


est;  and  flxing  two  movable  glasses  on  a  strip  of  board,  pre- 
pared a  rude  instrument  for  himself.  People  flocked  in  and 
amused  themselves  by  viewing  distant  objects  thrqngh  this  new 
contrivance.  Their  curiosity  was  awakened;  and  this  rude  in- 
strument furnished  the  ideas  and  paved  the  way  for  the  inven- 
tion of  the  telescope  by  Galileo  in  1600. 

Theflrst  instrument  of  Galileo's  was  made  by  enclosing  in  a. 
tube  two  spectacle  glasses,  plain  upon  one  side,  while  upon  the 
other  one  was  spherically  convex  and  the  other  ixmcave.  Apply- 
ing his  eye  to  the  convex  glass  he  beheld  objects  appearing 
three  times  nearer  and  nine  times  larger  than  to  the  unassisted 
eye.  Shortly  aftervir'ards  he  made  another,  which  save  objects 
the  appearance  of  being  sixty  times  larger;  and  ultimately  he 
constructed  one  which  caused  objects  to  appear  thirty  times 
nearer  and  a  thousand  times  larger. 

His  discoveries  in  the  heavens  spread  rapidly,  and  caused  in- 
tense excitement  throughout  all  Italy.    Copernicus  had  been 
denounced  as  a  teacher  of  false  doctrine.    Galileo  proved  his 
theory  correct    In  other  words,  he  declared  that  the  sun  was 
the  center  of  the  solar  system;  that  the  planets  shone  only  by 
'he  reflected  light  of  the  sun;  and  that  the  world  turned  on  its 
ixis.    This  brought  him  in  direct  conflict  with  the  teachings  of 
he  learned  men  of  the  age,  who  defended  the  Ptolemaic  doo- 
•-ine,  us'^crting  that  the  earth  was  the  center  of  the  universe, 
-ound  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stafs  daily  revolved.    They 
jsitaicd  not  in  declaring  Galileo  a  false  and  deluded  teacher^ 
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a  lying  heretic.  They  would  not  renonnoe  their  teachings  for 
thia  one  BcientiAc  reformer,  and  they  caused  him  to  be  anested 
and  brought  before  the  Inqaisition,  that  terrible  tribonal  where, 
in  the  name  of  Justice  ana  even  holy  religion,  men  were  placed 
upon  the  cruel  rack  or  engines  of  torture  and  inhumanly  torn 
and  mangled  and  murdered.  Galileo  bore  his  part  well;  but 
he  was  an  old  man  and  he  could  not  die  thus.  Kneeling  upon 
the  cmciflx,  with  one  hand  on  the  Bible,  he  was  f  orcea  to  re- 
nounce all.    But, 

^'  TrtOh  eruOisd  to  earth  wUl  rUe  agcAn;''' 

and  as  he  arose  he  could  not  help  whispering  to  one  of  his  at- 
tendants, "  Th4  earth  does  movet  for  m  thafr^ 

Bigotry  and  ignorance  could  not  quench  the  ilres  of  truth  and 
true  discovery.  The  worthy  senators  met  in  Venice,  and  Gkili- 
leo  was  invited  to  bring  his  instrument  and  prove  his  theories 
there.  He  took  his  best  telescope  and  erected  it  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  the  tower  of  St.  Mark.  It  was  a  cloudless  nieht.  Jupi- 
ter, Venus,  and  the  crescent  moon  shone  brilliantly  m  the  clear 
blue  sky.  The  old  astronomer  was  filled  with  joy.  It  was  lust 
such  a  night  as  he  had  anxiously  hoped  and  prayed  for.  The 
■enators  gathered  around  him,  and  one  after  another  gased  upon 
the  sublime  scenery  of  the  heavens.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
situation,  he  steppied  forward  and  delivered  a  long  lecture:  in 
plain  language  setting  forth  the  truths  of  his  long  cherished 
theory.  Witn  their  own  eyes  they  had  beheld  the  wonders  the 
telescope  revealed,  and  they  listened  to  the  words  of  the  great 
astronomer  with  attention.  Tnat  night  carried  conviction  to 
the  minds  of  the  leading  men  of  Venice.  That  night  esub- 
Ushed  the  truth  of  the  Copernican  theory.  That  night  was  fatal 
to  the  system  of  the  ancient  schuoltt. 

Astronomy  now  became  one  ot  the  leading  branches  of  science. 
Larger  and  better  instruments  were  constructed,  and  the  build- 
ers were  rewarded  by  making  new  discoveries.  No  such  planet 
•8  Uranus  was  known  to  ezh^t,  until  in  1781  it  was  discovered  by 
the  aid  of  Herschers  powerful  telescope;  and  yet  it  is  a  planet 
of  our  solar  system  nearly  ninety  times  the  sice  of  our  eartlL 
What  new  worlds  await  the  discovery  of  the  near  future  we 
know  not;  though  we  have  reason  to  believe  they  will  be  many, 
for  the  study  oftrue  astronomy  as  a  science  has  only  Just  com- 
menced. 

The  celebrated  telescope  at  Parsonstown,  Ireland,  erected  by 
Lord  Rosse,  is  one  of  the  largest  instruments  ever  constructea. 
The  ffrand  speculum  or  reflector  is  six  feet  in  diameter  and 
weighs  four  tons.  A  foundry  was  built  expressly  for  this  great 
€asung.  The  magnificent  tube  is  seven  feet  in  diameter  and 
flfty-six  in  length.  It  is  hung  between  two  brick  walls  seventy- 
two  feet  long  and  fifty  in  height,  and  is  easilv  moved  in  any 
direction  by  means  of  a  system  of  ropes  and  pulleys.  The 
weight  of  the  speculum  and  tube,  including  the  bed  piece,  la 
about  fifr^en  tons.  By  means  of  thia  king  of  astronomical 
telescopes,  objects  may  be  dlseemed  on  the  moon  as  small  as  800 
feet  cube.    Its  cost  was  160,000. 

The  '*  Grand  Bef  ractor^*  at  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  is  a  noble 
instrument  weighing  about  three  tons,  so  nicelv  balanced  that 
it  can  be  directed  towards  any  quarter  of  the  heavens  by 
the  finger  of  a  child.  Its  cost  was  ftl9^.  The  tube  of  the 
Great  Refracting  Telescope  of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory,  as 
well  as  that  at  CSunbridge,  was  made  in  Germany.  It  is  seven- 
teen feet  in  length,  and  cost  $9,487. 

The  Microscope  is  no  less  wonderful.  The  telescope  shows 
OS  a  host  of  mighty  worlds,  so  numerous  that  the  eye  can 
scarcely  number  them.  The  microscope  reveals  a  world  of  ani- 
mated life  in  a  single  drop  of  water.  It  has  shown  man  more 
wonders  in  the  terrestrial  field  of  Nature  than  anv  other  instru- 
ment ever  constructed.  It  has  opened  a  new  world  to  him;  and 
oansed  him  to  realice  the  fact  that  the  world  he  inhabits  and 
the  air  he  breatnes  is  absolutely  crowded  with  life.  That  the 
fly  which  he  crushes  beneath  his  foot  is  in  proportion  as  much 
larger  than  the  smallest  monad,  as  the  elephant  is  larger  than 
the  fly.  That  life  lives  only  through  death.  That  for  every 
being  bom  another  must  perish.  That  at  every  fleeting  breath 
we  <&aw  ten  thousand  creatures  die.  What  is  life  itselir?  How 
did  it  all  originate?  He  who  guides  and  directs  the  unnumbered 
millions  of  planetary  worlds  and  rules  the  unbounded  universe 
alone  can  tell. 

If  bits  of  straw,  old  half  decayed  leaves,  stalks  of  plants,  etc, 
be  placed  in  a  jar,  and  the  vessel  filled  with  the  nnrest  water 
and  left  open  to  the  air,  it  will  soon  be  found  teeming  with  life. 
They  may  not  be  readily  seen  with  the  naked  eye  alone,  but  the 
microscope  will  reveal  them,  so  exceedingly  numerous  that  a 
single  drop  has  been  thought  to  contain  more  living  creatures 
than  there  is  human  inhabitants  on  the  globe. 

Would  yon  study  the  beauties  of  Nature— think  not  to  be  suc- 
cessful with  the  unassisted  eye  alone.  Tou  have  many  times 
caught  butterflies,  and  you  have  doubtless  noticed  the  yellow 
dust-like  powder  upon  their  frail  wings,  a  portion  of  which  was 
quite  lik^y  left  upon  your  Angers  after  you  had  let  the  tiny 
creature  go;  but  did  you  dream  that  that  apparently  yellow  dust 
was  feathers,  as  truly  and  perfectly  formed  as  those  on  the 


By  its  aid  the  physician  detects  the  adulteration  of  the  drugs 
he  buys,  the  exact  condition  of  the  blood  in  health  and  disease, 
counts  8,500  pores  on  a  single  square  inch  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  views  the  body  of  man  covered  all  over  with  scales  like 
a  flsh,  and  sees  even  the  marrow  of  a  human  hair.  Snow  flakes 
are  seen  to  consist  of  beautifully  formed  crystals,  nicely  ar- 


ranged In  many  dllEerent  forms.  By  its  aid  the  study  of  vege- 
tation is  made  doubly  interesting.  The  cells,  tissues,  and  gnun- 
ulea  of  which  the  wood  is  composed,  are  seen  arranged  in  regu- 
lar order,  in  accordance  with  Nature*s  laws.  The  wheels  and 
running  parts  of  a  watch,  when  viewed  through  a  powerful 
glass,  appear  almost  like  the  wheels  and  gearing  of  a  grist-milL 
Bvery  little  rough  spot  is  plainly  shown,  and  the  smallest  defect 
in  the  work  can  be  readily  pointed  out.  A  flne  needle  has 
almost  the  appearance  of  a  crowbar;  and  the  flnely  polished 
surface  of  a  steel  raaor  resembles  a  plowed  field. 

The  lion,  leopard  and  tiger  are  to  the  naked  eye  ferocloos 
looking  beasts.  But  ^he  microscope  reveals  among  the  minute 
insect  creation  creatures  which,  according  to  their  size,  are  a 
thousand  fold  more  savage  and  terrible.  The  gnat,  with  its 
barbs  and  darts  and  sharp  cutting  instruments;  the  beie  with  its 
poison  divided  sting;  and  the  barbarous  spider  with  its  deadly 
fanin,  nails  and  cUw^,  are  the  most  fumiiaable. 

We  might  go  on  describing  the  appearance  of  the  minute 
forms  of  creation  until  we  had  flllea  a  whole  number  of  the 
Gbowimo  Word  were  It  required,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  The 
observer  in  this  department  of  Nature's  wonders  can  now  pro- 
cure a  moderate  glass  at  very  little  expense,  and  pursue  his  in- 
vestlgations  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  microscope  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Jansen, 
about  the  time  of  the  invention  of  the  telescope;  biU  Galileo 
brought  it  to  perfection. 


I'BINTmO. 


BT  jAsnut  T.  jsmrarcM. 

If  we  look  at  the  history  of  the  world,  we  shall  find  that  the 
brilliant  age  of  civilisation  and  enlightenment  dates  back  only 
about  three  or  four  hundred  years.  The  ancient  Greeks  ana 
RATnft"#  of  two  thousand  years  ago  had,  it  is  true,  made  some 
advances  in  civilization  and  knowledge,  which  at  that  time  had 
raised  them  above  the  nations  of  Christendom ;  but  what  was 
their  Imowledge  when  compared  with  the  learned  minds  of 
to-day?  In  many  things  a  humble  school-boy  of  the  nineteenth 
century  would  utterly  confoond  the  logic  of  a  score  of  ancient 
enonnders,  and  not  half  try. 

In  those  days  the  great  teachers  like  Plato,  Socrates,  and 
Demosthenes,  taught  their  pupils  orally,  and  instruction  was 
passed  from  lip  to  lip.  or  written  out  at  enormous  expense. 
Years  and  cenuuies  rolled  away,  and  the  masses  remained  In 
ignorance.  Books  could  only  be  produced  by  writing  and  copy* 
ing  with  a  pen— a  alow  and  tedious  process.  It  required  years 
of  labor  to  produce  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  and  Its  cost  was  often 
equal  to  that  of  a  good  farm.  Books  were,  therefore,  only  In 
reach  of  the  rich.  The  poor  could  scarcely  tMnk  of  their 
purchase. 

Knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  was  confined  to  the  few; 
and  consequently  Its  progress  wss  extremely  slow  snd  back- 
ward. Occasionally  there  were  natural  scholars  and  shining 
lights  in  the  world,  as  now;  but  they  had  no  means  of  diffusing 
their  knowledge  among  men.  Their  grand  ideas  and  noble 
lectures  rarely  reachedheyond  the  soimd  of  their  voices,  and 
but  few  persons  could  be  benefitted  by  them.  Their  brilliant 
talents  and  silent  thoughts  could  not  be  hurled  away  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globenhy  the  medium  of  the  newspaper  and 
printed  page,  to  lUttmine  other  minds  a  thousand  nules  away, 
and  the  years  came  and  went,  and  generation  succeeded  genera- 
tion with  little  apparent  change. 

Bmperors,  despots,  popes  and  priests  ruled  the  world  for 
power  and  profit.  The  ignorant  people  who  tiad  been  taught  to 
receive  their  word  as  the  only  law,  uuiely  submitted  to  a  life  of 
slavery.  They  dared  not  think  for  themselves,  and  thev  knew 
not  their  Goa-glven  righta,  powers  and  privilegea.  Tney  be- 
came willing  slaves,  **  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water;** 
willing  to  work  and  toil  their  lives  away  to  suit  the  wishes  of 
the  ruling  power,  provided  they  could  obtain  food  and  clothing 
enough  to  Keep  the  soul  and  body  together.  In  this  way,  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  Thebes,  Babylon  and  Jerusalem  were  built. 
In  this  way  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  and  the  stupendous  works  at 
Palmyra  and  Nineveh  were  erected.  And  in  later  years  the  mind 
and  toil  and  gold  of  generations  were  in  like  manner  lavished 
upon  the  churches  and  cathedrals  of  Bnrope. 

Gradually,  however,  as  age  after  age  passed  awav.  the  mind 
of  man  began  to  struggle  up  from  the  dark  mista  of  Ignorance, 
and  to  develop  ItselfTrhe  masses  began  to  look  into  their  aitua> 
tion;  and  as  they  studied,  thought,  and  reasoned,  they  saw  that 
they  were  created  equal  to  their  masters,  and  that  their  lives 
were  being  worn  away  to  enrich  and  fill  the  greedy  coffers  of 
the  grasping  and  avaricious  few. 

At  length,  in  1441,  John  Gttttenbex;g  and  Dr.  Faust,  of  Maj- 
ence,  Germany,  came  forward  with  the  crowning  invention  of 
the  modem  world.  This  was  the  art  of  printing  from  movable 
types;  an  invention  that  immortalized  their  names  as  the  great- 
est benefactors  of  the  world  ever  produced.  It  is  true  the  Chi- 
nese  claim  to  have  made  the  discovery  several  hundred  years 
before,  but  its  use  was  unknown  among  enlightened  nations, 
and  the  two  illustrious  Germans  above  named  were  discoverers 
and  inventors  none  the  less,  if  they  were  not  the  first  origina- 
tors. When  the  type  for  a  book  was  once  set,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  copies  could  be  printed  at  very  little  cost.  Books, 
pamphlets  and  papers  now  began  to  be  disseminated  among 
the  peoDle,  and  teachers  sprang  up  on  every  hand.    The  minoi 
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<if  poor  laboring  men  were  at  once  brought  in  communication   S^  'or  independence^e  "Georgia  Gasette/*  flnt  iBaaed  t^ 
wimtheprofoundestmindaon  the  globe;  and  now  commenced  Jamee  Johnston  in  ITte. 


the  great  Btmggle  between  truth  and  error.  New  ecientiflc 
theones  arose  m  contradiction  to  the  teachings  of  those  who 
had  formerly  been  unquestioned.  Copemicas  denounced  the 
Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy,  and  declared  the  sun  to  be  the 
center  of  the  solar  system.  •Harvey  announced  his  discovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Martin  Luther  raised  his  pro- 
testing voice  against  the  Pope  and  the  corrupted  religion  of  the 
time.  A  mighty  reformauon  was  begun,  headea  by  noble 
minds,  working  shoulder  to  shoulder  at  the  great  wheel  of  uni- 
▼eraal  progress.  Not  solely  a  religious  reformation,  but  a  refor- 
■lation  in  learning,  In  art,  in  science,  in  everything. 

The  old  school  of  scientific  expounders  beheld  the  new  and 
rapidly  rising  sects  with  alarm.  In  the  near  future  they  beheld 
their  aoom.  The  new  doctrines  were  declared  false,  heretical 
and  dangerous;  and  every  nerve  was  strained  for  tnelr  over- 
throw.  Copernicus,  Galileo  and  others  were  arrested  and  hur- 
ried away  to  prison.  Harvey  was  looked  upon  as  a  fool  or  a 
madman,  and  Luther  was  met  with  the  most  determined  oppo- 
sition. Szcitement  ran  high,  and  in  the  darkened  age  of  igno- 
xance  and  fanaticism,  impenons  and  arbitrary  rulers  establibhed 
that  infernal  court— the  Inquisition.  Thumb-screws,  scourges, 
chains,  racks,  and  every  other  instrument  of  torture  the  hellish 
ingeniilty  of  num  conla  invent,  filled  its  execution  rooms;  and 
the  work  carried  on  in  the  Star  Chambers  of  this  horrid  tribu- 
nal was  well  calculated  to  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  the 
strongest  mind.  In  the  name  of  Justice,  and  even  holy  religion, 
men  were  bound  upon  the  crael  rack,  with  clasps  around  their 
wrists  and  ankles,  ropes  were  attached,  passing  over  windlasses, 
the  executioners  took  their  places,  and  at  a  signal  the  doomed 
victim  was  slowly  torn  limb  from  limb.  The  tortures  perpetra- 
ted upon  the  victim  of  the  untutored  savage  of  the  American 
wilds  was  scarcely  a  comparison  to  the  blood-curdling  horrors 
perpetrated  upon  the  victims  of  these  inhuman  monsters,  who 
oaied  to  call  themselves  men,  dviliaed  and  religious.  The  mind 
aickens  at  the  bare  recital.  Through  the  agency  of  the  press 
the  people  were  informed  of  the  murderous  proceedings  carried 
on  oy  tneir  despotic  rulers,  and  they  rose  In  their  power  and 
mi^t,  and  for  a  time  a  reign  of  terror  ensued  and  the  soil  of 
Aixope  was  drenched  with  olood.    But, 

"Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again.** 

It  cannot  be  blotted  out  forever.  The  spread  of  printed  mat- 
ter now  brought  mind  in  contact  with  nund,  and  rending  the 
daric  veils  of  bigotry,  ignorance,  and  superstition,  flung  open 
the  portals  to  light,  truth,  and  knowledge.  The  press  became 
the  great  motive  power  of  human  progress.  All  that  was  known 
in  the  arts  and  sdenoea  was  condensed  and  brought  before  the 
world:  and  the  reader  or  philosopher  could  in  a  short  time 
acquaint  himself  with  the  logic  of  the  greatest  scholars  that 
ever  lived.  Theories  and  principles  that  had  been  discovered 
only  by  lives  of  patient  studv  were  fiung  abroad  on  the  printed 
pace,  and  the  work  of  a  lifetime  grasped  and  retained  by  a 
million  minds  in  a  single  season,  to  these  were  added  their 
own  theories  and  speculations,  and  the  world  moved  on  from 
discovery  to  discovery— fiom  darkness  to  light  and  truth.— 
America  was  discovered,  the  bloody  InquisiUon  s¥rept  away, 
the  art  of  navigation  extended,  and  a  thousand  inventions 
studied  out.  The  press  became  the  potent  power  to  link  to- 
gether mind  and  Nature,  genius  and  enterprise;  and  the  dvi- 
uaed  world  seemed  to  leap  forward  almost  miraculously  into  a 
higher  and  nobler  state  of  existence. 

rrintingwas  first  introduced  into  England  by  WUliam  Caxton 
in  1474.  His  press  was  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  his 
first  work  was  entitled,  **The  Game  and  Play  of  the  Chess.**  In 
168B  Bev.  Jesse  Glover,  an  BngUsh  clergyman,  purchased  a  rude 

Eby  means  of  friendly  contributions,  and  In  company  with 
len  Baye,  an  experienced  printer,  embarked  for  the  New 
d.  Mr.  Glover  died  during  the  passage,  but  Baye,  with  his 
dissenting  friends,  proceeded  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
where  the  new  press  was  set  up,  and  in  January,  1680,  an  alma- 
nac and  ** The  Freeman's  Oath**  made  their  appearance.  In 
1649  Baye  was  succeeded  by  Bamuel  Green,  who  was  the  father 
of  nineteen  children,  many  of  which  learned  their  father*s 
trade.  In  1704  the  first  newspaper  published  in  the  American 
dfionies  was  issued  at  Boston.  It  was  a  small  folio,  printed  in 
small  pica  type  on  half  a  sheet,  and  was  entitled  "  Tue  Boston 
Kews-Letter.^*  Shortlv  afterwards  the  Massachusetts  Evening 
Poet  was  established,  followed  by  the  Gaaette,  the  Essex  Jour- 
n^the  Worcester  Spy,  etc. 

The  first  publication  in  Pennsylvania  was  an  almanac,  issued 
in  1687,  by  William  Bradford.  The  first  newspaper  was  issued 
Dec  2Snd,  1819,  and  was  entitled  *'The  American  Weekly 
Mercury.**  "The  American  Daily  Advertiser,**  of  Pennsylva* 
nia,  commenced  in  2784,  was  the  'first  daily  paper  issued  in 
America.  In  1818  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  was  commenced. 
The  first  printing  press  brought  into  New  Jersey  was  in  1751, 
and  the  llrst  newspaper  published  in  the  State  was  the  New 
Jersey  Gazette,  issued  at  Burlington,  Dec.  6th,  1777.  The  sheet 
was  only  eight  by  twelve  inches  in  siae,  and  the  price  was 
twenty  snilluigs  a  year.  The  first  newspaper  published  in  Ver* 
mom  was  the  ^*  Green  Mountain  Newsboy,^*  started  by  Spooner 
Jb  Green,  at  Westminster,  in  1781.  In  January,  1786,  Titcomb 
A  Wait  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Falmouth  Gazette, 
the  first  newspaper  in  Mabe.  The  "  Wilmington  Courant  *'  was 
started  by  James  Adams  in  1761.  It  was  the  first  and  only 
newspaper  published  in  Delawsre  previous  to  the  Revolution. 
Geoigia  also  had  hut  one  newspaper  previous  to  the  great  strug- 


With  the  establishment  of  American  independence  literature 
seemed  to  rise  and  spread  in  every  direction,  and  ere  long  the 
publishing  business  became  immense.  To-day  it  almost  rivals 
that  of  the  whole  world.  The  most  noted  publishing  houses  in 
the  United  States  are  the  Harper*s  and  AppIeton*s  of  New  Yorlc, 
Lippincotto  of  Philadelphia,  and  Ticknor  and  Fields  of  Boston. 
Inson,  Blakeman,  Taylor  «  Co.,  and  A.  S.  Barnes  A  Co.,  of 
New  York,  and  E.  H.  Butler  &,  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  take  the 
lead  in  the  list  of  American  school  book  publishers.  Either  of 
the  above  named  firms  turn  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes yearly. 

Among  the  leading  American  newspapers  may  be  mentioned 
the  Herald,  Sun,  Times,  Tribune.  Worm,  News,  and  Day-Book, 
of  a  political  character;  the  Ledger,  Saturday  Night.  Fireside 
Companion,  and  New  York  Weekly,  as  story  papers.  The  more 
prominent  pictorials  and  illustrated  papers  are  Harper's  Week- 
ly, Harper*s  Bazar,  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper,  Frank 
Leslie's  Chimney  Comer,  the  Days  Doings,  Police  Newa,  etc. 
Nearly  all  the  above-mentioned  periodicals  have  an  immense 
circulation,  and  are  among  the  cheapest  and  best  of  their  class. 
The  leading  magazines  are  Harper's  and  Scribner's. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  printer,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  does  more  work  for  the  money  than  any  other 
mechanic  on  earth.  Step  into  any  respectable  printing  office 
during  woricing  hours,  and  you  will  be  convinced.  A  type  has 
to  be  picked  up  and  put  in  its  place  for  every  letter.  Count  the 
letters  on  a  single  page  before  you,  and  you  will  be  astonished 
at  the  number.  Tne  Bible,  we  are  told,  contains  8,566,480  let- 
r«rs,  and  the  type  for  each  one  of  these  had  to  be  taken  up 
sing^  and  placed  in  the  composing  stick  one  by  one.  And  yet 
the  Bible  is  but  one  of  the  many  millions  of  volumes  turned 
out  by  the  press  every  year.  The  bookb  In  the  Astor  Library, 
New  York,  cover  about  81,000  feet  of  shelving,  and  weigh  about 
900  tons.  What  must  have  been  the  labor  expended  in  type 
setting  for  this  stupendous  snay  of  intellectual  rood?  And  yet 
this  is  but  a  mere  speck  in  the  mighty  field  of  literature.  Look 
at  the  newspapers  and  pamphlets  and  magazines  published  in 
almost  evety  hamlet  throughout  our  wide  domain  t  The  press- 
rooms of  our  largest  publishing  houses  present  a  babel  of  whir- 
ring machinery.  In  some  of  them  eight  or  ten  heavy  .steam 
power  presses  are  kept  running  night  and  day,  while  the  printed 
matter  is  piled  up  like  cords  of  wood,  and  drawn  away  like  great 
loads  of  hay  to  the  mailing  ofllces,  eventually  to  find  Its  way  to 
the  reading  millions. 

When  the  type  is  once  set  and  fastened  in  forms,  the  heaviest 
part  of  the  printer*B  work  is  done.  The  forms  are  placed  in  the 
press,  and  the  machinery  set  in  motion.  It  passes  under  the 
ink  rollers  and  out  o:;aln.  tho  white  paper  is  laid  upon  it  and 
carried  beneath  a  heavy  r\/«ler  to  instantly  make  its  appearance 
as  a  printed  page.  Thousands  of  impressions  are  taken  in  an 
hour.  If  a  great  number  of  impressions  are  required,  wax 
casts  of  the  forms  are  made,  and  these  are  plated  with  copper 
by  means  of  galvanic  electricity,  and  from  those  plates  the 
pages  are  printed.  As  any  number  of  these  plates  can  be  pre- 
pared, a  dozen  presses  may  be  employed  upon  a  single  issue  of 
a  paper.  Books  and  papers  published  in  this  w«y  are  said  to  be 
electrotyped. 

The  first  types  were  made  of  wood.  Those  now  in  use  are 
generally  made  of  lead,  with  a  small  proportion  of  antimony  and 
sine  to  render  them  more  durable.  The  first  book  printed  from 
movable  types  was  an  edition  ef  Donatus.  The  first  newspaper 
ever  printed  by  sUaan  power  was  the  London  Times,  of  Nov. 
28th,  1814.  The  celebrated  Hoe  press  was  patented  in  July,  1847. 

The  highest  price  ever  paid  for  any  printed  work  was  for  the 
only  perirect  copy  known  to  exist  of  Valdarfar*s  first  edition  of 
Boccaccio's  Dieameron^  or  "Ten  Days*  Entertainment,**  of 
1471;  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  works  of  genius  ever  writ- 
ten, and  which,  after  the  lapse  of  five  oentnriea,  la  stfll  regarded 
as  one  of  the  purest  specimens  of  Italian  prose.  It  was  sold  at 
auction  in  London,  June,  1811,  and  bid  rat  by  the  Marquis  of 
Blandford  for  £9,960,  Lord  Spencer  competing  for  the  prize  up 
to  £9,960. 

The  nineteenth  century  Is  an  age  of  literature.  The  news- 
paper has  become  the  great  educator  of  the  people.  It  is  almost 
an  indispensible  article  in  every  household.  If  you  enter  the 
dwelling  of  a  stranger  the  newspaper  upon  the  line  or  the  books 
In  the  secretary  win  reveal  to  you  the  character  of  the  minds  of 
those  people.  If  none  appear  in  sight  you  may  depend  upon  it 
that  family  are  deplorably  sunk  in  ignorance. 

People  do  not  realize  and  properly  appreciate  the  benefit  and 
power  of  the  independent  press.  It  is  not  sustained  as  it 
should  be.  They  know  that  through  its  instrumentality  Ameri- 
ca was  discovered;  that  it  was  the  xey  that  led  to  the  invention 
of  the  steam  engine  and  the  electric  telegraph;  that  it  swept 
away  tne  dark  ages  and  brought  civilization  to  its  present  bril- 
liant state;  but  they  do  not  realize  that  its  great  mission  has 
but  just  commenced.  The  world  is  still  filled  with  ignorance, 
envy,  malice,  bigotry,  Jealousy,  and  superstition.  These  are  to 
be  eradicated  by  the  dissemination  of  truth  and  knowledge,  and 
in  the  great  struggle  the  silent  press  has  a  mighty  work  to  per- 
form, in  this  noble  work  the  newspaper  is  the  one  great  school 
of  man.  Its  cost  is  but  little,  and  it  should  find  its  way  to  the 
home  of  the  lowliest.  In  every  family  there  are  minds  to  be 
educated,  expanded,  and  elevated.  Let  not  the  young  erow  up 
in  ignorance  while  the  newspaper  remains  the'poor  maiTs  libra- 
ry. The  true  newspaper  Is  a  teacher  of  good  morals,  and  a  dis- 
penser of  true  and  useful  information,    we  rise  ftom  its  pers- 
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Md  With  a  eenae  that  our  time  haa  not  been  wasted,  but  that  we 
ore  wiser  and  better  than  we  were  before,  Sach  a  paper  ex- 
poses fraud  and  corruption  and  causes  tyrants  to  tremble.  It 
shields  the  innocent  and  brings  the  guilty  to  lustice.  Look  at 
its  work  around  us!    It  is  the  potent  lever  that  is  moving  the 


mind  and  heart  to  neart,  in  one  grand  brotherhood  of  love, 

peace,  and  universr* ' "*-—  —  .--  *-  - 

poor  to  take  a  pai 


peace,  and  universal  progress.  Let  no  man  then  say  he  ia  too 
poor  to  take  a  paper.  He  cannot  afford  to  live  without  one. 
Perhaps  he  has  children:  and  if  so,  their  young  minds  must 


have  food.  Let  him  select  for  them  some  one  of  the  many 
worthy  publications  of  the  day,  and  its  periodical  visits  will  be 
hailed  with  delight.  A  desire  and  thirst  for  knowledge  will  be 
awakened,  and  a  boon  will  be  conferred  on  the  family.  It  will 
be  like  sowing  seed  in  rich  ground,  and  it  will  yield  a  hundred 
foliL 


The  Planetary  System 

Try  a  flight— pass  over  twenty  millionB  ox  millions  of 
miles.  We  have  reached  the  nearest  of  the  stars,  and 
taking  our  stand  on  one  of  its  planets,  and  waiting  till 
evening  f  aUs,  we  look  eagerly  abroad  to  mark  the  altered 
aspect  of  the  heavens.  Here,  surely,  where  we  have  put 
such  an  overwhelming  distance  between  us  and  our  £>r- 
mer  position,  the  face  of  the  sky  will  be  no  longer  recog- 
nizable—the old  heavens  will  have  passed  away  from 
over  our  head,  as  well  as  the  old  earth  from  beneath  our 
feet.  But  no — as  the  stars  one  by  one  steiU  out  from  the 
darkness,  they  group  themselves  in  their  old  well-known 
configurations.  There  is  the  Little  Bear  with  its  pole 
star  and  the  Great  Bear  with  its  oointers  :  there  are  the 
bands  of  Orion  and  the  sweet  innuence  of  the  Pleiades ; 
there  are  Mazaroth  and  Arctnrus,  Just  as  thev  appeared 
to  Job  five  thousand  years  ago,  and  sixty  billion  miles 
away. .  Vast  as  is  the  space  we  have  traversed,  it  is  not 
a  thousandth  part  of  that  which  separates  the  two  most 
distant  stars  of  the  system,  and  nence  we  need  not 
wonder  that  the  change  we  have  found  is  no  greater  than 
that  which  comes  over  the  distant  landscape  as  the 
traveler  advances  a  score  or  two  of  yards  along  his  way. 
Let  us,  then,  pursue  our  Journey  still  further.  Sun  after 
sun  beams  upon  us  with  its  brilliant  bands  of  planets  and 
comets — sun  after  sun  pales  and  lessens  in  the  distance 
as  we  leave  it  behind  in  our  flight.  Gradually  a  change 
creeps  over  the  face  of  the  heavens.  The  general  figures 
of  the  constellations  remain  the  same,  but  those  behind 
contract  their  dimensions  and  shrink  more  closely  to- 
gether, while  those  in  front  are  opening  out  and  grow- 
ing laiger  and  brighter.  At  length  we  near  the  farthest 
confines  of  the  MlLky  Way. 

Verv  few  and  scattering  are  the  stars  which  still  re- 
main in  front  of  us.  We  can  number  them  all  with  ease. 
And  now  but  three  are  left  before  us— but  two — but  one. 
That  one  is  reached  in  turn.  We  pass  to  the  further 
side  and  look  forth  into  the  mysterious  abyss  which  lies 
beyond.  Before,  behind,  to  the  right,  to  the  left— which 
way  we  turn  our  gaze,  it  meets  with  deep,  but  the  black- 
ness of  darkness— the  nought  gloom  of  the  midnight 
sky  is  unbroken  by  the  gleam  of  a  single  star.  Onward 
stul  we  wing  our  daring  flight ;  the  last  resting  place  Is 
abandoned,  the  last  oasis  left  behind,  and  we  venture 
forth  into  the  trackless  waste  of  space.  One  by  one  the 
planets  of  this  last  sun  are  passed  in  our  course ;  now 
and  then  a  comet  overtakes  us.  and  blazes  swiftly  past 
into  the  depths  beyond;  but  if  we  look  onward  we  see 
that  even  it  soon  pauses  in  its  reckless  flight,  and  wheels 
back  on  rapid  wing  to  leds  solitu7  and  untrodden 
regions.  The  sun  itself  dwindles  down  to  a  star,  and 
takes  its  place  amonff  a  cluster  of  others  which  come 
forth  from  behind  and  around  it  as  its  paling  light  per- 
mits them  to  become  visible.  And  soon  this  cluster  too 
fades,  till  all  distinction  of  stars  in  it  is  lost,  and  nothing 
Is  left  but  a  dim  white  patch  of  light,  ere  long  to  be 
blotted  out  in  turn,  as  it  seems  to  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  surrounding  darkness.  All  created  works  are  left 
behind,  and  we  stand  alone  face  to  face  with  the  inflnl- 
tude  of  God — alone,  where  mortal  footstep  has  never 
been  trod,  where  presence  there  has  never  been  save 
that  of  the  ever  omnipresent  Creator  and  the  spirits 
which  pass  and  repass  ascending  the  ladder  of  vision 
which  Dridges  the  chasm  between  heaven  and  earth,  as 
they  go  and  come,  ministering  to  the  heirs  of  salvation. 

AixiOATOBS  fall  into  a  lethargic  sleep  during  the  win- 1 
ter  season,  like  the  toad.  I 


Meteorio  Stones. 

It  !s  a  curious  and  indeed  a  startling  fact,  that  hot, 
ponderous  masses  of  mineral  and  earthy  matter  are  often 
projected  with  great  force  upon  the  earth,  from  the  mys- 
terious depths  of  space  from  over  our  heads.  In  former 
times  the  falling  of  these  stones,  as  well  as  other  celes- 
tial phenomena,  like  comets  and  eclipses,  were  univer- 
dally  regarded  wlth^the  greatest  awe  ana  superstition. 
The  falTof  a  meteor  in  Eastern  coimtries  was  supposed 
to  be  the  immediate  precursor  of  some  important  pnbUc 
event  or  national  calamity,  and  therefore  the  precise  date 
of  each  descent  was  carefully  recorded.  In  China,  for 
example,  these  records  go  back  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  and  there  are  extant  accounts  of  the  fall  of  six- 
teen aerolites  between  the  years  644  b.  c.  and  33S  after 
Christ.  No  wonder  the  ignorant  people  of  those  eariy 
times  were  fllled  with  terror,  when  the  whizzing  missiles, 
all  aglow  with  light,  dashed  upon  the  earth,  as  even  now, 
in  this  age  of  science  and  universal  knowledge,  we  can 
scarcely  regard  them  without  a  certain  degree  of  dread. 
There  are  on  record  four  or  five  cases  oi  persons  who 
have  been  killed  by  them ;  and  villages  in  India  have 
been  set  on  fire  through  their  agency.  Instances  of 
Injuij  it  is  true  are  rare,  out  since  these  stones  are  liable 
to  fall  any  where,  at  any  time,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  reflect 
upon  the  serious  catastrophes  that  may  suddenly  occur. 

The  stoues  that  come  down  to  us  firom  above  are 
always  in  a  more  or  less  heated  state,  and  sometimes 
they  are  quite  incandescent.  The  heat  in  large  masses 
continues  so  long,  that  often  they  cannot  be  touched  for 
several  hours.  Passing  over  the  accounts  of  the  fall  of 
aerolites  in  ancient  times,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
iBgos  on  the  Hellesjpont,  which  happened  about  the 
year  467  b.  o.,  we  will  consider  briefly  some  of  those 
which  have  fallen  within  the  past  five  or  six  centuries. 
The  meteoric  stone  which  fell  at  ^gos  was  of  vast  size, 
if  the  accounts  of  Plutarch  and  Pliny  are  reliable.  They 
represent  it  as  a  great  stone,  the  size  of  two  millstones^ 
and  equal  in  weight  to  a  full  wagon-load. 

A  very  remarkable  aerolite  f elfin  Alsace,  in  France,  in 
1492,  Just  at  the  time  when  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
then  king  of  the  Romans,  was  on  the  point  of  an  engage- 
ment with  the  French  army.  This  stone  is  still  preserved 
in  the  Public  Library  of  Colmar,  and  is  regarded  as  an 
object  of  much  interest  by  residents  and  travelers.  In 
1803,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Caen  and  Alencon,  France, 
a  large  flre-ball  was  observed  at  a  considerable  elevation, 
in  the  daytime,  when  the  sky  was  clear  and  cloudless. 
It  suddenly  changed  to  a  vaporous  condition,  which 
change  was  attended  with  a  violent  explosion,  and  soon 
after,  the  rattling  of  stones  was  heard  among  the  tree« 
and  buildings,  over  a  wide  area.  From  this  exploded 
aerolite  more  than  three  thousand  fragments  were  pick- 
ed up,  ranging  in  weight  from  half  an  ounce  to  seven- 
teen pounds.  The  first  recorded  fall  of  an  aerolite  la 
England  was  In  1023  in  Devonshire.  Westcote.  one  of 
the  quaint  old  Devonshire  historians,  thus  describes  the 
incident :  ^*  In  some  part  of  this  manor  there  fell  from 
above — ^I  cannot  say  from  heaven — a  stone  of  twenty- 
three  pounds*  weight,  with  a  great  and  fearful  noise  m 
falling ;  first  it  was  heard  like  imto  thunder,  or  rather  to 
be  thought  the  report  of  some  g^reat  ordnance,  cannon 
or  culverln ,  and  as  it  descended,  so  did  the  noise  lessen, 
at  least  when  It  came  to  the  earth,  to  the  height  of  Uie 
report  of  a  petronel  or  pistol.  It  was  for  matter  like 
unto  a  stone  singed  or  half  burned  for  lime."  This 
stone,  in  its  descent,  buried  itself  in  the  ground  three 
feet  aeeo.  and  it  was  S 1-2  feet  long,  2 1-2  iride.  and  1 1-2 
thick.  Since  the  fall  of  this  stone,  twenty  otners  have 
been  recorded  in  England,  one  of  which  weighed  56 
pounds.  This  is  now  preserved  in  the  British  luiseum. 
In  striking  the  earth  it  penetrated  through  18  Inches  of 
soil  and  hard  chalk. 

The  fall  of  stones  in  this  country  has  been  veiy  fre- 
quent, and  almost  every  museum  of  any  extent  contahis 
one  or  more  specimens.  The  singular  mass  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  in  Washington,  attracts 
the  attention  of  all  visitors.  It  is  of  annular  form,  and 
externally  is  smooth  as  if  polished  by  hand.  The  two 
metals  which  preponderate  in  its  composition  are  irou 
and  nickel,  and  ft  is  therefore  a  dense,  heavy  mass. 
Aerolites  have  fallen  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  in 
Mexico  and  South  America,  and  there  are  but  few  per- 
sons living,  having  attained  middle  life,  who  have  not 
seen  in  the  heavens  these  fiery  messengers,  shooti  g 
athwart  the  skv,  and  lighting  up  the  country  for  a  van 
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distance.  They  are  still  objects  of  terror  to  the  Indians 
in  the  northern  and  western  sectioDS,  and  to  simple, 
ignorant  people  living  upon  the  borders  of  the  States. 

Abont  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  eminent  mathemati- 
cians of  the  time  took  up  the  subject,  and  by  a  course  of 
elaborate  calculations,  proved  that  meteoric  stones  could 
not  come  from  the  moon,  aa  by  careful  measurements  of 
their  velocity  they  were  found  to  move,  when  near  the 
earth,  at  the  rate  of  114,000  feet,  or  about  21 1-2  miles 
per  second ;  whereas,  if  they  came  from  the  moon,  they 
would  start  with  an  initial  velocity  of  8,292  feet  per 
second,  and  reach  the  earth  with  a  velocity  of  only 
^,000  Ceet  per  second.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that 
they  came  from  a  more  distant  region  in  space  than  that 
occupied  by  the  moon. 


Coral  and  Pearl  Fishing. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Mediterranean  fisheries  are 
.onducted  is  man  small  boats— coralinfts  they  are 
called — with  ews  of  eight  men  each.  These  men  are 
.  iways  excellent  divers.  They  take  with  them  a  great 
cross,  whose  arms  are  of  equal  length  a:  .d  veiy  strong. 
To  each  arm  is  attached  a  net,  shaped  like  a  sack.  A 
fltont  rope  is  fastened  to  the  center  of  the  cross,  by  which 
it  is  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  with  sufficient 
weight  1 )  keep  it  steady.  The  diver  next  descends.  The 
eross  ho  moves  about  so  that  the  arms  scrape  the  coral 
from  the  rocks,  .nd  it  becomes  entangled  in  the  nets. 
About  thirty  seconds  is  the  average  time  in  which  a 
diver  can  do  this  work.  At  a  given  signal  he  is  drawn 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  with  his  cross  and  coral,  by 
the  men  in  the  boat. 

Tbe  fishery  that  famlsheB  ns  with  pearls  and  the 
motheiw)f-pearl  is  the  most  perilous  of  all  the  submarine 
pursuits.  These  two  substances  are  the  same  in  compo- 
eition.  They  are  formed  mainly  of  carbonate  and  phos- 
phate of  lime.  The  great  difference  in  value  between 
the  two  is  because  the  soHsalled  mother-of-pearl  is  found 
in  several  species  of  shell-fish,  and  is,  therefore,  abund- 
ant; but  pearls  are  comparatively  rare  and  accidental. 
Even  in  the  species  in  which  they  are  most  frequently 
found,  twenty  or  thirty  shells  are  often  examined  before 
<one  can  be  found  of  a  regular  outline  and  of  a  certain  size. 

The  pearl  oyster,  which  the  fishermen  call  pintadina  or 
«  mother  of  the  pearls,''  resembles  the  common  oyster, 
but  is  much  larger.  It  is  principally  caught  in  the  Strait 
•of  Manaar,  between  the  Island  of  Ceylon  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Deccan.  It  is  also  found  on  the  coast  of 
Japan,  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co and  the  co&8t  of  South  America.  The  fisheries  in  the 
Strait  of  Manaar  belong  to  the  English.  These  oyster- 
beds  comprehend  several  banks,  one  of  which  is  said  to 
be  twenty  miles  in  length.  Fishing  commences  in  the 
month  01  February  and  ends  in  May.  Each  boat  has  a 
crew  of  twenty  men,  half  divers,  half  saUors,  besides  a 
master  and  a  pilot. 

Each  diver  grasps  with  the  toes  of  his  right  foot  a 
rope  to  the  end  of  which  a  stone  is  attached.  The  stone 
helps  his  descent,  and  enables  him  to  keep  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water.  He  never  (fives  head  foremost,  but  goes 
down  either  in  a  standing  or  couching  position.  With 
Ms  left  foot  he  holds  his  net.  In  his  right  hand  is  the 
Atone-weighted  cord.  His  ears  are  stopped  with  cotton, 
and  with  nis  left  hand  he  pinches  his  nostrils.  When  he 
arrives  at  the  bottom  he  hurriedly  picks  off  all  the  oys- 
ters within  his  reach,  places  them  in  his  net,  which  he 
hangs  about  his  neck,  and  when  he  can  remain  no  longer, 
at  a  given  signal  he  is  drawn  up  by  his  companions  in 
the  boat. 

A  diver  never  can  work  at  ereater  depth  than  eight  or 
nine  fathoms.  Neither  can  ne  remain  under  water  at 
great  depth  more  than  half  a  minute.  There  is  no  truth 
m  the  statement  that  these  men  sometimes  spend  a  min- 
ute or  more  under  this  mass  of  water.  The  pressure  is 
twofold  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  no  man  is  capable 
of  BO  extraordinary  a  feat.  A  robust  diver  will  some- 
times accomplish  fifteen  or  twenty  dci^ents  in  one  morn- 
ing; but  under  adverse  circumstances  will  not  dive  more 
tban  four  or  five  times. 

Diving  soon  affects  the  health  of  the  men.  A  diver 
nrely  grows  old.  Many  of  them  contract  a  frightful 
disease,  which  imflts  them  for  work.  Their  sight  grows 
weak.  Then  their  eyes  becomes  ulcerated,  and  alfthelr 
body  covered  with  sores,  others  are  stricken  with  apo- 
plexy or  die  of  suffocation  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea — 


some  fall  victims  to  the  sharks,  that  are  the  terror  of 
pearl  fishers.  The  presence  of  one  of  these  voracious 
man-eaters  on  the  iishing-ground  wHl  scatter  an  entire 
fleet  of  boats  and  drive  them  into  port.  j.  j.  w. 

Manufexjture  of  Silk. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  in  our  country  to  make 
a  success  of  silk  manufacture,  but  none  of  them  have 
yet  brought  that  industry  to  perfection  here.  It  was,  as 
a  writer  properly  states,  "an  object  of  attention  and 
hope  before  the  Revolution.  In  rennsylvania  a  society 
was  formed  to  encourage  the  importation  of  silk-worms 
and  the  establishment  of  filatures.  The  weaving,  pre> 
paring  and  dyeing  of  silk  occupied  the  attention  of  our 
ancestors,  and  they  had  hope  of  rendering  it  a  successful 
branch  of  industry.  Yet,  from  various  reasons  they 
failed,  and  the  next  generation  took  up  the  task,  to  fail 
again.  When  the  protection  of  American  manufactures 
became  the  principle  of  a  great  party,  encourage- 
ment to  the  silk  manufacture  was  given  with  no  more 
success  than  on  previous  trials.  The  great  monis  mul- 
ticaulis  excitement  had  its  origin  in  the  hopes  built  upon 
the  establishment  of  the  silk  manufacture,  and,  wnen 
that  bubble  burst,  the  effect  upon  the  silk  production 
was  serious.  Tet  we  have  before  us  a  hopeful  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  ref ef  ence  to  this  industry. 

**  In  1860  the  value  of  the  silk  manufacture  was  re- 
turned by  the  census  takers  in  the  United  States,  at 
$3,000,000.  This  capital  has  been  increased  ten  times 
in  the  course  of  ten  years,  and  value  in  1870  at  $80,000,- 
000.  It  gave  employment  to  six  thousimd  persons,  and 
their  earnings  were  up  to  $800,000  per  annum.  Silk  is 
woven  in  tJUs  country  for  many  articles  of  use  and  of 
apparel  which  do  not  compete  with  the  dress  goods  from 
foreign  countries.  Neckties,  scarfs  and  ribbons  absoib 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  manufacture,  and  dress 
silks  are  woven  with  such  fineness  as  to  command  sales. *^ 

Sewing  silk  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important 
branch  of  this  production.  New  Jersey  has  at  Newark 
and  other  places,  some  successful  factories  devoted  to 
this  branch  of  business  alone.  In  Connecticut  a  large 
interest  is  manifested  in  manufacture,  and  those  con- 
cerned in  it  are  so  well  satisfied  with  their  progress,  and 
the  demand  for  their  goods  increases  so  gradually  and 
surely,  that  in  ten  years  more  we  expect  the  advance  In 
this  branch  of  industry  will  be  more  remarkable  than  U 
has  been  during  the  last  decade. 

The  Cedars  of  Lebanon. 

*The  cedars  of  Lebanon,  once  the  gloir  of  the  earth, 
have  become  like  a  history  of  the  past.  Time  was  when 
their  widespread  branches,  each  forming  a  green  pla- 
teau, one  above  the  other,  flourished  in  all  their  luxur- 
iance and  beauty,  on  the  far-famed  mountain  of  Leba- 
non. That  was  the  time  when  the  monarch  of  Tyre — a 
uity  then  the  queen  of  nations— sent  thousands  of  his 
workmen  to  fell  cedars  for  the  construction  of  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem.  Those  who  would  view  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon  now  must  be  somewhat  affected  by 
the  fewness  of  their  number  and  their  decay  and  deso- 
lation. A  little  remnant  is  left,  and  the  traveller  gazes 
upon  them  with  a  feeling  that  has  in  it  a  touch  of  sad- 
ness. All  through  the  middle  ages  a  visit  to  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon  was  regarded  by  many  persons  in  tbe  light 
of  a  pilgrimage.  Some  of  the  trees  were  thought  to 
have  been  planted  by  King  Solomon  himself,  and  were 
looked  upon  as  sacred  relics.  Indeed,  the  visitors  took 
away  so  many  pieces  of  wood  from  the  bark,  of  which 
to  make  crosses  and  other  articles,  that  it  was  feared 
the  trees  would  be  destroyed.  The  once  magnificent 
grove  is  but  a  speck  on  the  mountain  side.  Many  per- 
sons have  taken  it  in  the  distance  for  a  wood  of  flr  trees; 
but  on  approaching  nearer,  and  Uking  a  clear  view,  the 
trees  resume  somewhat  of  tlieir  ancient  majesty.  The 
space  they  cover  is  not  more  than  half  a  mile ;  but  once 
amidst  ttiem,  the  beautiful  fanlike  branches  overhead, 
tne  exquisite  green  of  the  younger  trees  and  the  colossal 
size  of  the  older  ones  fill  the  mmd  with  intensest  admir- 
ation. The  trees  are  fast  disappearing  from  tne  face  of 
the  earth.  Each  succeeding  traveller  finds  them  lower 
in  number  than  his  predecessors.  There  are  now  but 
seven  of  the  cedars  remaining,  which  from  their  age  and 
experience  Indicate  that  they  had  an  existence  in  Bible 
days. 
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AFTER  CHRISTMAS. 

BT  MB8.  8.  M.  WALSH. 

I  have  lately  heard  a  secret. 

Heard  it,  too,  from  tmthfal  lips; 
Santa  Claas,  the  sly  old  fellow. 

Makes  his  after-Christmas  trips. 

I>e  been  told  he  has  discovered 

Many  things  that  cause  him  pain. 
Discontent  and  hateful  envy— 

Thonghtful  love  bestowed  in  vain. 

He  has  seen  his  choicest  presents 

Tom  and  broken  and  defaced; 
Santa  Claus,  though  rich  and  lavish, 

Frowns  on  willfol,  wicked  waste. 

All  unseen  he  watched  some  children 

In  their  pleasant  home  at  play, 
With  the  very  toys  he  gave  them 

On  the  Merry  Christmas  day. 

Johnny^s  rocking-horse  was  splendid  I 

Gaily  decked  in  red  and  gola; 
Katy^s  doll,  as  fair  a  creature 

As  a  child  could  wish  to  hold. 

Johnny's  horse  was  kicked  and  battered, 

Just  because  it  couldn't  neigh  I 
Thought  his  papa  mieht  have  brought  him 

Two  live  horses  and  a  sleigh! 

Ka^  wished  her  doll  was  larger; 
Wished  its  eyes  were  black,  not  blue; 

Finally  new  vexed  and  threw  it- 
Broke  its  lovely  head  in  two! 

Santa  Clans  looked  grave  and  troubled. 

Shook  his  head  and  went  away; 
"I'll  remember  this,"  he  muttered, 

"  On  another  Christmas  day!" 

Then  he  peered  in  dismal  places, 

Where  ne  was  not  wont  to  go; 
Where  the  hungry,  shivering  childreii 

Never  any  Christmas  know. 

And  his  heart  was  sad  and  sorry 

That  he  could  not  help  them  all; 
And  he  thought  in  grief  and  anger 

Of  the  broken  horse  and  doll. 

As  he  took  his  onward  journey, 

He  was  seen  to  drop  a  tear, 
And  Fm  certain  that  ne  whispered, 

"  I'll  remember  this  next  year  I'* 

Bnt  he  has  so  much  to  think  of, 

And  so  many  things  to  get. 
Can't  the  Johnnies  and  the  Katies 

Think  of  it,  if  he  forget? 

Thb  eucalyptas  trees  planted  at  Nice  have  preyented, 
during  the  last  two  years,  the  malarial  fevers  usual  in 
that  city. 


The  Bohemian  Waxwing. 

BT  J.   J.  WOBTBNDTSS. 

This  bird  is  very  rarely  brought  to  this  country.  It  is 
found  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  chiefly  prefernne  the 
northern  latitudes.  It  lives  in  forests,  especially  of  pine 
and  fir.  It  is  a  migratory  bird,  although  not  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  being  found  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Germany  all  winter. 

It  is  chiefly  prized  on  account  of  its  very  beautiful 
plumage,  whicn  is  thus  described  by  Bechstein  :  *'  It  is 
about  the  size  of  the  redwlne  thrush,  eight  inches  long, 
the  beak  blacJc,  short,  straight,  convex  above  and  broful 
at  the  base,  so  that  the  mouth  opens  widely :  the  irides 
red-brown,  the  feet  black  and  almost  one  inch  high,  the 
plumage  is  entirely  of  a  delicate  and  sOky  nature ;  the 
leathers  on  the  vertex  are  elongated  and  form  a  crest, 
the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body  are  of  a  reddish 
ash  color,  passing  into  gray  at  the  rump.'* 

This  is  a  very  hardv  bird,  easily  reared,  and  well  adapt- 
ed to  be  a  cage  bird  for  this  country,  because  it  is  so 
well  inured  to  a  cold  climate.  Bohemian  waxwincs  or 
*'  chatterers,"  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  suffer  m>m 
artiflcial  heat.  Even  a  small  degree  of  heat  becomes  in- 
supportable to  them,  and  if  an  apartment  becomes  in 
the  least  warm,  they  immediately  droop.  This  is  a  proof 
that  a  very  cold  climate  must  be  their  summer  place  of 
resort  I  should  advise  those  to  put  them  in  a  cage  who 
dislike  a  room  being  soiled  by  birds.  The  caee  must  be 
one  similar  to  that  used  for  the  thrush,  but  the  floor 
should  be  covered  with  sand,  as  these  birds  are  veiy 
uncleanly. 

In  spring  he  feeds  like  the  thrush,  upon  various  sorta 
of  flies  and  insects ;  in  autumn  and  winter  It  eats  all 
kinds  of  berries,  service,  mistletoe,  buckthorn,  viburnum 
and  juniper  berries,  and,  in  case  of  need,  tne  buds  of 
beech,  maple  and  fruit  trees. 

It  swallows  everything  in  large  pieces,  and  eats  roU 
with  avidity.  He  is,  besides,  no  epicure,  and  swallows 
all  eatables  thrown  to  him,  such  as  greens,  potatoes,  and 
even  raw  salad  and  all  kinds  of  raw  fruit.  It  is  fond  of 
bathing,  but  only  sprinkles  itself,  and  does  not  wet 
itself  so  much  as  other  birds. 


Flying  Fish, 

The  mechanism  of  the  movements  of  the  flving-flsh 
through  the  air  has  been  described  with  much  detail  by 
Professor  Moebius,  of  Kiel,  who  concludes,  from  the 
observations  of  those  who  nave  published  on  the  sub 
ject  and  his  own,  that  the  flying-fish  dart  from  the 
water  with  apreat  speed  without  reference  to  the  course 
of  the  wind  and  waves.  They  make  no  regular  flyins 
motions  with  their  pectoral  and  ventral  fins,  but  spread 
them  out  quietly,  though  very  rapid  vibrations  can  be 
seen  in  the  outstretched  pectoral  flns.  The  hinder  part  of 
the  body,  while  the  fish  moves  in  the  air,  hangs  some- 
what lower  than  the  forepart  of  the  body.  They  usually 
fly  farther  against  the  wind  than  with  it,  or  if  their  track 
and  the  direction  of  the  wind  form  an  angle.  Most 
flying-flsh  which  fly  against  or  with  the  wind  continue 
in  their  whole  course  of  flight  in  the  same  direction  in 
which  they  come  out  of  the  water.  Winds  which  blow 
from  one  side  on  to  the  original  track  of  the  fish  bend 
their  course  inward.  All  flsh  which  are  at  a  distance 
from  the  vessel  hover  in  their  whole  course  in  the  air 
near  the  surface  of  the  water.  If  in  strong  winds  they 
fly  against  the  course  of  the  waves,  then  they  fly  a  little 
higher ;  sometimes  they  cut  with  the  tail  into  the  crest 
of  the  same.  One  such  flylng-flsb  rises  to  a  considerable 
height  (at  the  highest,  by  chance,  five  meters  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea)  whose  course  in  the  air  becomes  ob- 
structed by  a  vessel.  In  the  daytime  flying  flsh  seldom 
fall  on  deck  of  the  ship,  but  mostly  in  the  night ;  never 
in  a  calm,  but  only  when  the  wind  blows.  For  the  most 
part  they  fall  on  ships  which  do  not  rise  higher  than 
two  or  three  yards  above  the  water  when  they  are 
sailing  on  the  wind,  or  with  half  wind,  and  are  making 
a  good  course.  Flying-fish  never  come  on  board  from 
the  lee  side,  but  only  on  the  windward  side.  Before 
vessels  which  pass  between  their  swimming  schools  the 
flsh  fly  into  the  air  as  before  predaceous  flsh  or  cetaceaDB» 

The  sea  holds  60,000,000,000,000  tons  of  salt. 
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ICankiiid  were  placed  in  this  world  to  do  good.  This  great 
Difl^on  is  not  confined  to  the  few— to  a  minister  here  and  a 
etatesman  there,  but  to  the  whole  human  race.  The  still  voice 
of  Qod  is  whispering  through  the  portals  of  the  mind  of  every 
living  soul,  bid  dins  them  work  in  His  vineyard  to-day.  There 
are  none  exempt  rrom  duty.  Bvery  one,  be  they  ever  so  hum- 
ble, has  an  important  oart  to  perform  in  the  advancement  of 
the  world.  Let  us  all,  then,  be  round  at  oar  poets  of  duty,  with 
energy,  with  action,  with  determination:  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  great  army  of  progression,  rolling  the  mighty  wheels 
of  educaoon  and  truth  over  the  foul  weedi  of  ignorance,  with 
its  attendant  miseries  of  vice  and  crime. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  printing  press  the  leading  men 
of  to-day  have  become  acquainted  with  all  the  discoveries  and 
inventions  former  generations  have  ever  made.    To  these  they 


well.  But  now  the  heads  of  many  of  our  noblest  minds  are 
becoming  silvered  o'er  vdth  gray.  Thev  will  soon  pass  away, 
and  sleep  the  silent  slumber  beneath  the  sod,  as  their  fathers 
have  before.  Ton,  my  young  friends,  will  soon  be  called  upon 
to  take  their  places  in  the  world,  x  ou  will  have  greater  ad- 
vantages left  for  you  than  have  ever  been  left  for  any  previous 
generation.  Fit  and  prepare  your  minds,  that  you  may  oe  every 
way  worthy  of  your  sires  who  have  gone  before. 

Through  the  work  of  the  rising  generation  we  look  forward 
to  great  inventions  in  the  future.  People  will  study,  reflect,  and 
learn;  and  depend  upon  it,  the  spirit  of  true  progression  will 
never  flag.  Aa  has  been  said  before,  this  generation  is  wiser 
than  that  which  preceded  it,  and  the  next  generation  will  be 
wiser  than  this.  The  noble  system  of  free  schools  is  rapidly 
raiainff  the  United  States  to  the  foremost  rank  amouff  the 
leamea  nations  of  the  world.  The  enormous  number  of  oooks 
and  papers  published  and  circulated  among  our  people  attest  the 
fact  that  ours  is  a  reading  and  thinking  nation.  The  desire  for 
knowledge  n  on  the  increase;  and  step  by  step  sdentiflc  pro- 
gress is  moving  forward.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  bare  thought 
of  a  steam  engine  had  scarcely  found  a  place  in  the  brain  of 
man.  Plows  were  made  of  wood,  and  noes  with  handles  in- 
serted through  eyes.  Who  had  dreamed  of  the  electric  tele* 
graph,  the  mowing  machine,  the  sewing  machine,  and  the  ten 
uiousand  other  great  inventions  that  crowd  the  page  of  dis- 
coveries of  the  nineteenth  century?  No  one.  The  age  of 
seniua,  enterprise,  and  learning  had  not  developed  itself.— 
Great  minds  have  studied,  thou^t,  and  reasoned  all  their  lives 
to  bring  about  the  present  state  of  numan  knowledge^  and  now 
they  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  they  are  taking  the  first  step 
upon  the  ladder  of  progress,  and  that  they  have  oarely  learned 
the  A  B  C  of  science. 

Young  men  and  women,  you  will  soon  have  not  only  the  ship 
of  state,  but  the  destinies  of  the  world  committed  to  your  care  I 
Besolve  this  hour  to  prove  yourselves  well  worthy  of  the  great 
trust.  The  young  men  who  will  be  the  rtatesmen,  governors, 
and  presidents  in  the  year  1900  are  now  amouff  us.  They  are 
not  found  among  those  who  frequent  saloons,  tippling  houses, 
and  gambling  dens;  they  are  to-day  leading  virtuous  lives,  eager 
in  the  pnrsiat  of  knowledge.  The  great  book  of  Nature  lies 
before  us  all,  and  inwardly  the  cry  comes  welling  up  in  our 
bosoms— ehake  off  this  lethargic  sleep  of  inaction  1  arise,  go 
forth  and  leam. 

Geology,  what  do  we  know  of  it  f  In  the  time  to  come,  if 
studied  m  the  right  direction  and  with  the  right  spirit,  what 
hidden  treasures  may  it  not  reveal?  These  native  hills  and  val- 
ues are  literally  filled  with  minerals;  whether  worthless  or  not 
the  meditation  and  brain  work  of  the  future  must  bring  to 
light.  Astronomy,  what  do  we  know  of  it  ?  That  our  world 
when  compared  with  the  innumerable  host  that  course  through 
the  firmament  of  heaven  is  but  a  grain  of  sand  upon  the  sea- 
ahore.  What  are  their  number?  are  they  inhabited?  what  are 
their  destinies?  We  await  the  answer  of  the  learned  minds  of 
the  future.  Chemistry,  what  do  we  know  of  it?  Just  the  bare 
introduction.  And  even  now  by  its  agency  we  can  cause  water 
to  bum  like  wood  or  coal.  What  wonders  mav  we  not  expect 
future  generations  to  astonish  the  world  with,  in  respect  to  this 
great  science?  The  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  what  do 
we  know  of  them?  Scarcely  the  ABC.  It  is  true  we  have 
great  power  looms,  steam  presses,  steam  engines,  and  we  navi- 

Ste  the  air  in  balloons;  but  what  are  these  In  comparison  to 
e  great  hidden  powers  contained  in  this  branch  of  science, 
and  which  energetic  minds  are  yet  to  work  out?  Electricity, 
what  do  we  know  of  it?  Scarcely  nothing.  It  is  true  we  have 
spanned  the  ocean  with  the  electric  telegraph,  and  performed  a 
few  more  little  wonders,  and  it  is  said  we  have  advanced  science 
so  far  that  we  handle  the  lightning.  But  what  is  this?  Go  to 
where  the  great  oak  four  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  with 
a  hundred  spreading  branches  has  been  struck  by  a  bolt  from 
the  storm  cloud  and  shivered  to  splinters.  There  is  a  mighty 
power  here,  and  before  It  steam  and  gunpowder  pass  into  com- 
parative insignificance.  It  pervades  all  nature.  It  invisibly 
sorronnds  us  every  day  of  our  lives.  It  courses  through  every 
part  of  our  bodies  Without  it  we  die.  Who  is  golns  to  bring 
lUs  great  power  to  Il^ht?  who  is  going  to  handle  It?  who  is 


going  to  utiUze  it?    Asa  the  generation  yet  to  be. 
spiritualism,  the  mind,  the  eternal  soul,  what  do  we  ku«/«T  va 
them?   Again  comes  the  answer  that  our  knowledge  in  this 
quarter  is  almost  imperceptible.    Who  is  going  to  solve  the 


Magnetism, 
e  know  of 


dark  mastery?    Who  is  going  to  draw  the  veil  aside  and  let  in 

*  **  :ht  and  truth,  like  a  mighty  revelation 

Liet  the  millions 


the  glorioas  blasse  of  light  and  truth,  like  a  mighty  revelation 
from  the  portals  of  heaven?  No  one  answers.  '        ....  ^ 

yet  unborn  work  out  the  mighty  problem. 

Do  not  think  because  yod  are  poor  yon  are  debarred  and  shut 
out  from  an  education.  It  is  not  so.  Franklin  was  poor,  Watt 
was  poor.  Fulton  was  poor,  and  all  the  other  f  amouti  minds  In 
Christendom  have  struggled  in  their  early  days  with  poverty. 
"  When  there'' »  a  toiU  there's  a  way^  Now,  perhaps,  yon  have 
never  thought  how  small  an  amount  of  monev  is  required  to 

gain  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge.    Literature  is  so  cheap  that 
tie  world  is  flooded  with  books  and  papers  of  every  denoniinsr 
tion,  sect,  creed,  and  stripe.    No  matter  what  a  man's  princi- 

Eles  and. views  are,  be  will  And  able  advocates  among  the 
terature  of  the  day.  If  your  time  and  means  are  limited,  the 
flrst  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  choice  of  the  literature  you 
buy.  The  world  is  filled  with  that  which  is  trashy  and  worth- 
less, and  even  vulgar  and  obscene.  Beware  of  such  publica- 
tions: for,  even  though  they  may  not  corrupt  your  mmd,  you 
can  ill  afford  to  spend  your  time  upon  them,  and  arise  with  the 
firm  conviction  that  you  have  gained  nothing  from  their  neru- 
sal.  Sit  down  and  think  what  publications  m  your  Judginent 
would  supply  you  with  the  greatest  amount  of  desirable  and 
useful  information,  and  wisely  make  your  choice.  Fifty  cents 
a  month  will,  by  a  Judicious  selection,  supply  you  with  the 
necessary  books  for  a  noble  self-education.  Remember  it  la 
not  the  number  of  books  that  we  read  that  gives  us  true  know- 
ledge, but  our  thorough  understanding  of  them. 

I>on^t  be  too  ready  to  bdiew  everything  yon  see  in  print. 
Use  yonr^own  Judgment  and  reason  in  what  you  read.  Throw 
away  all  prejudice  and  read  both  Hdee  carefully.  Look  to  the 
reasons  of  every  theory  advanced,  and  really  believe  nothing 
that  yon  cannot  make  appear  plain  to  your  understanding.  Bo 
not  take  it  for  granted  that  the  world  is  round  because  some  one 
else  has  merely  said  so.  Study  their  reasons  and  proofs,  and  if 
they  appear  reasonable  believe  them.  In  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics, do  not  think  that  a  problem  should  be  worked  thus  and 
so,  simply  because  the  rule  in  the  book  says  so,  before  you 
proceed  seek  for  the  oauae  of  the  rule,  and  endeavor  to  under- 
stand why  problems  should  be  worked  thus  and  so.  Know- 
ledge gained  in  this  way  is  permanent  .ci^ital  and  power,  for  it 
will  never  go  from  us. 

The  wond  is  filled  with  a  great  deal  of  book-learning  and 
surface  knowledge,  of  very  little  practical  benefit.  People  do 
not  leam  enough  for  themselves.  Those  who  studv  and  refiect 
upon  the  cause  and  reasons  of  stated  rules  and  theories  soon 
reach  the  position  of  the  author;  and  then  their  minds  may 
reach  ahead,  and  develop  new  theories  and  new  ideas,  and 
demonstrate  new  facts  and  rules  never  before  dreamed  of.  In 
this  way  the  world  advances. 

The  public  school  is  now  in  reach  of  most  every  one.  in  the 
land.  It  is  a  blessing  our  forefathers  enjoyed  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  Attend  it  steadily  while  vou  may;  for  remem- 
ber, of  all  time,  youth  is  the  season  to  gain  instruction.  Never 
speak  harshly  or  unkindly  of  your  teacher.  Aside  from  your 
parents  he  is  the  best  friend  yon  have  on  earth.  Before  you 
condemn  him  pause  and  refiect.  Has  he  taught  you  anything 
low,  vulgar,  immoral,  or  mean  ?    No.    Have  you  performed 

Jrour  part  properly  ?  Have  yon  studied  because  you  took  an 
nterest  in  it  ?  Because  you  saw  its  benefit  ?  Because  you 
loved  it  ?  And  was  your  whole  mind  and  attention  given  to 
the  work  ?  If  not,  you  have  no  cause  to  complain;  for  unless 
you  work  for  yourselves  with  a  willing  determination  to  suc- 
ceed, you  will  not  advance,  though  you  attend  the  best  schools 
for  forty  years.  Forced  teaming  is  absolutely  worthless.  It 
must  be  gained  by  your  own  free  good-will.  The  school-room 
is  emphatically  the  place  for  wor£  Ere  you  waste  your  time, 
seriously  ask  yourself  who  you  are  cheating. 

In  this  world,  and  in  this  age,  time  is  monev.  Few  reallae 
the  vast  amount  of  time  wasted  and  frittered  away  in  fdvo- 
lous  pleasure.  Now  I  do  not  mean  to  condemn  all  pleasure.  I 
do  not  wish  to  advocate  your  going  about  with  long  faces  as 
though  you  were  marching  to  the  executioner's  block,  or  as 
though  one  foot  was  in  the  grave  and  the  other  on  the  edge,  for 
pleasure  and  merry  smiles  u  what  brings  happiness  into  the 
world.  But  be  particular  in  your  choiee  of  pleasure,  for  there 
are  many  kinds.  Avoid  the  low  Jest,  or  vulgar  slang,  sometimea 
used  to  raise  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  others.  A  thoughtlesa 
jeer  sometimes  wounds  deep.  You  cannot  afford  it.  Because 
t»ome  one  has  made  a  serious  blunder,  or  has  met  with  misfor- 
tune, do  not  seek  to  make  him  an  object  of  ridicule.  It  Is  un- 
manly, ungentlemanly  and  unjust.  As  a  man  and  a  brother 
lend  him  a  helping  hand,  or  encourage  him  with  kind  and 
sympathizing  wor£.  Make  It  your  motto  to  "i>o  unto  others 
(U  you  would  haw  others  do  unto  you.**  By  so  doing  you  be- 
come trae  and  faithful,  and  pure  and  good.  It  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  ail  commandments:  and  it  is  the  full  and  com- 
t)lete  duty  required  of  man.  It  will  gain  you  friends  and  neigh- 
>ors  everywhere;  and  Inst  so  sure  as  you  live,  they  will  help 
/on  on,  higher  and  higher,  until  you  may  stand  upon  the  very 
>innacle  of  fame.  It  Is  the  path  of  a  trae  ChrL>..<Mu,  a  oon- 
laeror,  and  a  hero. 
One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  in  the  world  is  that  of  acqiir* 
Qg  useful  knowledge.  Early  form  the  habit  of  reading  useful 
literature,  and  storing  your  mind  with  wisdom*    Think  of  the 
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long  winter  evenings  at  yonr  dtspoBai.  To  waste  them  foolish- 
ly 16  almost  criminal.  An  hours  study  each  day  for  a  year  is 
about  equal  in  time  to  a  three  months'  term  of  school.  Fifty 
cents  a  month  will  in  seventeen  years  gain  you  a  hundred  dol- 
lar library;  and  in  that  time,  if  yon  have  made  a  proper  use  of 
^uur  leisure  hours,  you  will  have  read  them  all  understanding- 
Jy,  and  you  cannot  fail  of  being  an  educated  person.  Fathers, 
a  good  library  in  your  household  is  worth  a  thousand  dollars 
lii  every  one  of  your  children.  A  good  education  is  worth 
more  than  ail  else  that  you  can  give  them.  It  is  capital  in  it- 
self.   You  cannot  be  guilty  of  stunting  their  mental  j'rowth. 

Our  recent  civil  war  cost  us  nearly  three  thousand  millions 
of  dollars,  and  the  dcstniction  of  thousands  of  millions  of 
property.  Brother  was  arrayed  against  brother  in  fraternal 
etrife,  tue  land  was  drenched  in  blood,  and  the  nation  flUed  with 
widows  and  orphans.  Such  are  ever  the  foolish  fruits  of  war. 
What  an  advance  might  the  world  have  made  had  this  vast  sum 
been  expended  in  the  interests  of  science.  How  discouraged 
genius  would  have  leaped  for  joy;  and  what  great  inventions 
and  discoveries  would  have  startled  the  world. 

But  we  forbear  further  speculation.  Things  are  <u  they  an, 
and  it  is  useless  to  repine  over  the  follies  of  the  past.  Our 
duties  are  for  the  present.  The  world  is  moving  on,  time  is 
moving  on,  and  our  lives  are  silently  and  steadily  moving  on- 
ward  to  the  end.  Time  is  now.  It  passes,  and  never  returns. 
A  moment  once  spent  is  forever  gone,  and  we  are  another  mo- 
ment nearer  the  grave.  Why  stond  we  idle  ?  The  world  is 
advancing  in  knowledge  and  greatness  all  around  us.  Others 
are  performing  their  parte  in  the  great  drama  of  life,  their 
shoulders  are  to  the  great  wheel  of  progress— why  this  lethargy 
in  us  f  We  may  not  have  the  chances  and  the  privileges  that 
others  enjoy,  but  what  of  that  ?  We  all  have  talent;  and  small 
though  it  may  be,  by  cnltivation  it  can  be  expanded  and  devel- 
oped, and  it  will  do  good  In  the  world.  _^  ,  ,      „^      _ 

Ignorance  is  constantly  putting  forth  false  literature  and 
teaching  false  doctrines,  through  which  the  young  mind  is 
liable  to  be  tempted  and  led  astray.  It  is  the  instigator  of 
drunkenness,  debauchery  and  shame.  It  is  the  precursor  of 
tyranny,  crime  and  war.  Thousands  of  our  young  men  are  be- 
ing led  away,  and  they  are  forming  habits  truly  deplorable. 
These  are  to  be  the  men  that  the  coming  generation  will  have 
to  contend  with.  The  past  ages  have  had  mighty  obstacles  to 
overcome.  Look  at  the  tyranny  and  persecution  of  the  dark 
ages,  and  the  horrors  of  the  bloody  Inquisition.  You  will  not 
have  these  to  strive  against.  The  war  between  Ignorance  and 
knowledge  will,  however,  continue;  but  knowledge  and  educa- 
tion are  in  the  ascendant;  and  wherever  civilisation  extends, 
the  banner  of  ignorance  trails  in  the  dust. 

And  now  the  time  has  come  to  draw  these  brief  lectures  to  a 
close.  I  have  endeavored  to  give  you  an  outline  of  the  most 
wonderful  objects  of  Nature,  and  the  more  celebrated  objects 
to  be  met  wiUi  in  the  field  of  science  and  art.  Their  prepara- 
tion has  been  a  pleasure  to  me,  and  now  with  reluctance  I  lay 
down  the  pen.  If  what  has  been  said  can  indnce  the  kind  and 
indulgent  reader  to  investigate  and  study  deeper  among  more 
worthy  authors,  1  shall  be  gratified.  If  it  wDl  raise  in  their 
hearts  a  desire  for  knowledge  and  truth,  my  highest  hopes  will 
be  realized. 


Pre-Historlo  America. 

The  question  as  to  the  date  at  which  this  continent 
was  discovered  bv  Europe,  seems  in  a  fair  way  for  settle- 
ment. We  have  long  believed  that  the  original  discovery 
was  made  by  the  Norsemen,  some  eiffht  or  nine  hondrea 
vears  ago.  These  intrepid  searkings  fiad  long  before  that 
had  settlements  in  Iceland  and  Greenland,  whence  they 
drifted  southward,  certainly  as  far  as  the  New  Engiand 
coast,  leaving  mementos  of  their  visits  in  many  places  at 
whicn  they  touched  or  transiently  settled.  And  now 
Canon  EHogsley  throws  the  weight  of  his  scholarship  and 
antiquarian  lore  into  the  same  scale.  In  the  second  of 
his  Boston  course  of  lectures  be  elucidates  the  inquiry  by 
the  legends  and  sagas  of  the  Norseland,  leaving  no  doubt 
on  the  minds  of  bis  audience  that  BJaroe  Grimolfsen,  so 
early  as  868  years  ago,  had  certainly  visited  these  shores 
— and  it  is  not  likelv  that  even  he  was  the  first.  The 
lecture  of  Mr.  Elingsley  abounded  with  ancient  citations 
of  the  most  interesting  kind,  containing  many  references 
to  early  Norse  and  English  history,  and,  from  the  reporti 
of  explorers  and  the  traditions  of  their  successors,  tfae 
lecturer  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  old  Norse  navigators 
not  only  discovered  these  shores,  but  coasted  so  far 
south  as  to  hear  of  that  high  civilization  which  al] 
antiquaries  admit  to  have  onee  existed  in  the  milder  zone 
of  our  continent. 


Effect  of  Steam  on  Animals. 

An  engineer  who  has  run  many  a  mile  on  the  road, 
and  been  a  practical  worker  with  steam  for  many  yean, 
thus  gives  his  experience  of  the  behavior  of  certain  ani- 
mals under  the  effects  of  steam. 

Dogs  will  run  about  the  wheels  of  a  departing  locomo- 
tive, oarking  and  leaping,  and  strange  to  say,  few  of 
them  ever  get  hurt.  An  ox  or  buU  can  hardly  be  moved 
out  of  the  way  of  an  en^ne.  Horses  will  race  ahead  of 
one  on  the  track,  and  will  not  leave  it  until  the  last  mo- 
ment. Larks  have  been  known,  in  several  cases,  to 
build  their  nests  under  railroad  switches,  and  swallows 
freauently  make  their  homes  in  cnsine  houses.  A  pair 
of  tnese  birds  have  been  known  to  Duild  several  vears  in 
succession  in  a  noisy  mill,  where  a  steam-engme  was 
keeping  up  a  continual  clatter  and  bang  day  and  night, 
while  another  pair  was  known  actually  to  build  a  nest  in 
the  paddle-box  of  a  steamer  which  was  constantly  plying 
its  trade  upon  the  water. 

On  the  western  side  of  a  Zoological  Garden  lies  a  con- 
nectins  railroad,  and  over  it  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  the  heaviest  locomotives  are  passing.  The  scream 
of  the  whistle  one  would  suppose  would  greatly  scare 
the  dumb  animals,  there  having  a  home.  'Diey  do  not, 
however,  seem  to  be  much  scared  after  the  first  day  or 
two's  residence.  The  sea  lion  from  the  Northern  Pacific, 
whose  tank  is  In  close  proximity,  seemed  to  require  the 
longest  time  of  any  of  the  animals  to  become  accustomed 
to  toe  noise. 


Whatever  our  place  allotted  to  us  by  Providence, 
that  for  ui}  is  the  post  of  honor  and  duty.  God  esti- 
mates us,  not  by  the  position  we  are  in,  but  by  the  way 
in  which  we  fill  It.  T.  Edwards. 


The  G-anges  Canal. 

BT  OAFTAIN  CARNE8. 

Taylor  tells  us  that  the  Ganges  Canal  is  one  of  tho 
grandest  undertakings  of  the  age.  It  was  constructed 
under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment, mainly  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  level, 
fertile  tracts  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  and  also 
to  afford  means  of  transportation  from  the  country  to 
the  head  of  navigation  on  the  former  river  at  Cawnpore. 
The  labor  of  more  than  ten  years  had  been  expended 
upon  it  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  it  would  take  four  or  five  years  more  to  complete  II. 
It  will  be  eighty  feet  wide,  its  depth  varying  according 
to  the  season,  but  probably  averaging  eight  feet,  and 
including  its  numerous  branches,  will  have  an  extent  of 
eight  hundred  miles.  It  taps  the  Ganges  at  Hurdwar 
(e&hteen  miles  to  tfae  northwest  of  Roonch)  and  returns 
to  It  again  at  Cawnpore.  a  distance  of  more  than  four 
hundred  miles.  Its  total  cost  will  not  be  far  short  of 
£2,000,000,  but  it  is  expected  to  yield  £500,000  annually. 
The  Ganges  Canal  will  be  of  vast  importance  in  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  grain  In  that  region,  the  design  of  the 
Government  being  to  render  famine  impoKsibie.  As  this 
canal  insures  the  perennial  crops  from  failure,  it  in- 
creases the  rent  of  the  land,  and  so  promotes  industry 
and  productiveness. 

A  greAt  modem  work  In  India  is  tfae  Canal  Aqueduct 
over  the  Lelanee  River.  It  is  constructed  exclusively  of 
bricks,  and,  including  the  abutments,  is  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length  by  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  breadth. 
There  are  sixteen  arches  of  seventy  feet  span  and  rising 
twenty  feet  above  the  river,  the  foundation  of  the  piers 
being  sunk  twenty  feet  below  tfae  bed.  The  arches  are 
four  feet  thick  in  order  to  support  the  immense  pressure 
of  water  about  them.  Hundreds  of  workmen  were  em- 
ployed on  tfae  structure,  and  a  small  railroad  was  laid  to 
bring  the  materials,  and  a  locomotive  was  imported 
from  England,  but  owing  to  the  stupidity  of  tfae  natives 
accidents  were  continually  occurring,  and  tfae  experi- 
ment soon  proved  a  failure. 

It  is  hoped  now  that  tfais  immense  canal  proves  that 
intelligence  and  science  have  gained  a  strong  foothold 
in  heathenisfa  India,  tfaat  tfae  faorrible  fammes  which 
have  formerly  visited  tfais  country  may  be  no  more 
known.  In  1838  faundreds  of  tfaousands  perisfaed  of 
want  there ;  and  this  is  the  natural  result  of  the  existing 
ilaws,  wfaere  tfae  tenant  is  forced  to  yield  tfae  landowners 
75  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  products — ^therefore,  if  the 
crops  fail,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  but  starvation  fof 
the  poor  and  ignorant  millions  of  India. 

Descendinp:  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  It  Is  found 
that  the  tempearature  increases  at  the  mean  rate  of  one 
degree  Fahrenheit  for  every  forty-five  feet.  At  this  rate 
water  is  at  a  boiling  pitch  at  a  depth  of  six  miles,  while 
at  a  depth  of  sixty  miles  the  hardest  rocks  known  to  tfae 
geologists  are  in  a  melted  state. 
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A  New  Hace  of  People. 

A  oorrespondent  writes  from  Africa  concerning  some 
remarkable  diiicoveries  of  a  party  of  German  explorers 
whom  he  had  accompanied  to  the  interior,  under  the 
lead  of  Dr.  Von  Guldenhom.  On  the  122d  day  after  en- 
trance into  a  hitherto  unexplored  forest,  they  emerged 
upon  a  voiit  plain,  on  which  were  some  large  trees,  look- 
1^  across  which  oue  could  see  the  silvery  glimmer  of  a 
lake,  beyond  which  mountains  rose  to  an  enormous 
height.  For  some  reason  the  fforillas  which  had  been 
following  the  ezpeditloo  ref usea  to  follow  them  into  the 
clear,  but  stood  on  the  borders  of  the  forest,  shaking 
their  fists  angrily,  while  their  faces  wore  an  expression 
of  iiendish  and  vindlctiye  delight,  which  puzzled  the 
Germans,  and  certainly,  if  all  that  Dr.  Von  Guldenhom 
says  is  true,  should  alzord  Dr.  Darwin  a  new  chapter  in 
regard  to  the  expression  of  emotions  in  animals.  Their 
actions  were,  indeed,  so  s^gravating  that  the  men  could 
with  difficulty  be  withheia  from  giving  the  brutes  a 
teste  of  gunpowder,  for  Germans  have  a  special  dislike 
of  being  made  the  subject  of  ridicule  the  cause  of  which 
they  cannot  understand.  After  the  fatigues  of  their  long 
Journey  it  may  readily  be  believed  that  the  explorers 
were  gratified  to  find  greensward  on  which  to  ue,  and 
plenty  of  water  to  drink,  for  the  plain  was  irrigated  by 
a  number  of  streams,  on  the  banks  of  one  of  which  thev 
sat  down  and  proceeded  to  eat  a  hearty  dinner.  Careful- 
Iv  observing  the  ground,  they  saw  at  a  distance  of  about 
five  hundred  feet  a  plot  of  land  which  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  the  territory  was  occupied  by  people  skilled  in 
agriculture.  It  was,  or  appeared  to  he,  planted  with  a 
▼egetable  resembiiuff  gigantic  red  cabbages,  arranged  in 
regular  rows.  Dr.  Von  Guldenhom  approached  them  in 
oraer  to  make  a  closer  inspection,  when,  to  his  great 
ouiprise,  they  moved  rapidly  away,  eacn  on  its  own 
pedicle,  giving  at  the  same  time  a  loud  shout  which 
struck  the  exploring  party  at  once  with  amazement  and 
consternation.  In  less  than  a  minute  thereafter  the  air 
was  full  of  stoiies,  hurled  with  considerable  velocity 
from  the  place  to  which  the  anomalous  beings  had  re- 
tired, toward  the  Germans,  and  two  of  the  party  were 
atrack,  although  the  aim  taken  did  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  accurate,  several  of  the  missiles  fallins  wide  of 
the  mark.  Housed  by  this  attack.  Dr.  Von  Guldenhom 
ordered  his  men  to  fire,  and  two  of  the  beings  curled  up 
in  death,  their  pedicles  kicking  and  convulsively  quiver- 
ing like  the  legs  of  a  hen  whose  head  has  Just  been 
violently  removed.  The  noise  of  the  explosion  and  the 
fall  of  the  two  beings  seemed  at  once  to  strike  terror  to 
the  hearts  of  their  comrades,  who  ran  oil  again,  filling 
the  air  with  their  clamorous  shouts. 

The  Germans  then  advanced  to  the  place  where  those 
lay  who  had  been  hit  with  the  bullets,  and  examined 
them.  They  were  found  to  be  animals  so  closely  re- 
sembling men  as  to  necessiute  their  classification  in  the 
omiM  hMM,  Taking  hold  of  the  extremity,  what  had  at 
Irst  been  supposed  to  be  a  pedicle,  of  the  corpse  of  one 
— tiie  other  being  merely  wounded — Dr.  Von  Gulden- 
hom found  it  in  every  particular  to  resemble  the  hand 
of  a  man.  In  lifting  it  from  the  ground  the  arm  of  this 
strange  thing  was  found  attached  to  the  trunk  by  a  ball 
and  socket  Joint;  the  abdominal  integ^uments,  which 
were  very  small,  were  situated  as  in  man ;  there  was  a 
▼ery  short  neck,  and  the  enormous  head  had  first  caused 
the  beines  to  be  mistaken  for  cabbaffes.  This  head  was 
fumishcn  with  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  ears  of  man ; 
the  eyes  being  smal(  but  well  set  in  the  forehead,  the 
nose  somewhat  flat  and  quite  broad,  the  mouth  capacious 
and  the  teeth  large  and  strong,  the  ears  like  those  of  a 
negro.  The  top  of  the  head  was  bald,  the  hair  having 
been  worn  off  In  a  way  the  cause  of  which  the  pany 
afterward  discovered  to  their  cost.  The  bone  of  the  top 
of  the  skull  was  apparently  very  thick,  rather  elastic 
than  otherwise,  and  evidently  capable  of  great  resist- 
ance. While  the  one  who  had  been  killed  was  undergo- 
ing such  slight  examination  as  could  then  be  given,  the 
other,  which  was  merely  suffering  from  a  fractured  hu- 
merus, the  ball  having  cut  the  biceps  and  shattered  the 
bone,  lay  on  the  ground  cursing  and  groaning,  tearing 
his  hair  and  watcning  his  captors  with  glaring  and  re- 
vengeful eyes.  The  language  he  used  was  almost  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  Bosjesmans,  with  which  several  of 
the  party  were  tolerably  well  acquainted,  and  in  it,  as 
•sed  bvthe  fisllen  hero  in  his  extremity,  could  be  detect- 
ed such  expressions  as  ''fool,  double-headed  Dutchman, 


donnerwetter,"  and  others  evincmg  rage  and  possibly 
also  despair.  As  there  seemed  no  probability  of  an  im- 
mediate attack,  Dr.  Von  Guldenhom  set  the  injured 
bone  of  his  prisoner  and  endeavored  to  engage  him  in 
conversation,  but  he  continued  sullen  and  would  have 
little  or  uothing  to  say. 

As  night  had  now  come  on,  pickets  were  stationed,  and 
the  rest  of  the  parly  lay  down  and  were  soon  asleep.  About 
midnight  they  were  aroused  by  a  shout,  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  an  attack  of  the  legless  one-armed  men  of 
Obiljipoona.  who  discharged  themselves  at  their  enemies 
by  means  oi  a  device  curious  in  the  extreme.  They  had 
slowly  worked  their  way  into  the  trees  by  inserting  the 
strong  nails  of  their  hands,  one  after  another,  into  the 
bark,  until  a  limb  fit  for  their  purpose  was  gained.  They 
then  flung  themselves  from  this  branch  backward  ana 
forward  until  their  bodies  obtained  a  considerable  mo- 
mentum, when  they  discharged  themselves  singly  or  in 
volleys  directly  at  their  foes,  striking  with  their  heads 
and  reboundhig  to  quite  a  distance.  Their  operations 
could  be  seen  by  tiie  light  of  the  moon,  which  was  shin- 
ing brightly,  and  their  actions  were  so  grotesque  that 
the  Germans,  though  hard  pressed  and  in  danger,  could 
not  refrain  from  laughter,  which  only  added  to  the  in- 
dignation and  rage  of  their  opponents,  who  came  at  them 
now  in  broadsides  and  now  singly,  ap!>arently  with  the 
notion  of  sharpshootlng,  which  was  not,  however,  par- 
tlcularlv  successful.  &  dawn  the  whole  party  swung 
and  waddled  away  hi  disgust  and  chagrin. 

The  Germans  had  lost  i)ut  one  of  their  force,  August 
Kmmpelheim,  a  promising  young  engineer,  from  Bingen, 
who  was  strack  on  the  head  in  such  a  way  as  to  fracture 
his  parietal  bone  so  severely  that,  fever  seti  taig  in,  he 
died  in  two  days.  Two  prisoners  were  taken,  who  were 
sent  under  guard  to  the  Gold  Coast,  and  are  now  on 
their  way  to  Berlin,  whence  we  doubtless  shall  soon  re* 
eeive  intelligence  of  them. 

Peculiaxities  of  the  Arabs. 

No  Arab  is  ever  curious.  Curiosity  with  all  Eastern 
nations  is  considered  unmanly.  No  Arab  will  stop  in 
the  street,  or  turn  his  head  to  Usten  to  the  talk  oi^by- 
standers.  No  Arab  will  dance,  play  on  an  instrument, 
or  indulge  in  cards  or  any  game  of  chance,  since  games 
of  chance  are  forbidden  by  the  Koran.  Never,  more- 
over, invite  an  Arab  to  take  a  walk  with  you  for  pleas- 
ure. Although  the  Arabs  are  on  occasion  good  wsikers, 
they  have  no  notion  of  walking  for  amusement.  They 
only  walk  as  a  matter  of  business.  Their  temperance 
and  their  constant  outrdoor  habits,  render  all  out-door 
exercise  for  exercise  sake  unnecessary :  they  cannot, 
therefore,  understand  the  pleasure  of  walking  for  walk- 
ing's sake.  What  Arabs  like  best  is  to  sit  still,  and  when 
they  see  Europeans  walking  up  and  down  in  a  public 
place  in  Algeria  they  say.  'Oiook  1  look  1  the  Christiana 
are  going  mad  I"  The  Arab  does  not  even  mount  on 
horsebacK,  except  as  a  matter  of  business  or  for  his 
public  fetes  and  carousals.  And  when  you  do  walk,  you 
should  not  walk  quickly,  lust  as  in  speaking  you  should 
not  talk  fast  or  loud,  for  the  Koran  tells  you.  ^'Endeavor 
to  moderate  the  step,  and  to  speak  in  a  low  tone,  for  the 
most  disagreeable  of  voices  is  the  voice  of  the  ass." 

Indeed,  it  was  observed  by  a  famous  Arab,  '^Countless 
are  the  vices  of  men,  but  one  thing  will  redeem  all^ 
propriety  of  speech."  And  again :  "Of  the  word  which 
u  not  spoken,  I  am  the  master ;  but  of  the  word  spoken, 
I  am  the  slave."  The  famous  proverb,  ''speecn  is  ox 
silver,  but  silence  is  of  gold,"  is  a  motto  of  Arabic 
origin. 

A  silent,  grave  people  are  the  Arabs,  and  a  polite  one ; 
too  very  much  given,  nevertheless,  to  highway  robbery 
on  a  large  scale ;  but  the  Arab's  tent  Is  always  open  to 
you,  and  you  can  get  any  amount  of  camel's  nmk,  or 
even  roasted  mutton,  if  he  has  It.  You  wlU  be  treated 
as  a  guest  from  God  as  long  as  you  are  under  his  roof, 
after  which  your  happiness  is  in  your  own  hands,  which 
means  that  your  host  who  fed  you  in  the  evening  may, 
at  a  decent  distance  from  his  tent,  rifle  your  sadcDe-bag 
in  the  morning,  and  let  the  powder  speak  to  you  if  you 
object ;  after  which,  Allah  be  merciful  to  you. 

There  is  nothing  formidable  about  death  except  the  too, 
■eqaences  ot  it,  and  these  we  on  selves  can  regulate  and  ooi^ 
trol.  The  shortest  life  is  long  enough  if  it  leads  to  a  better, 
and  the  longest  is  too  short  if  does  not 
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A    Mystery   of  the    Sierras. 

BT   ICATILDA   TRATBB8B. 

Often  dorinff  my  rambles  in  the  wilds  of  the  Sierras 
lias  my  curiosny  been  excited  by  some  stranffe  blossom, 
plant  or  natural  formation.  Often  have  I  felt  a  Uuill  of 
norror  and  superstition  which  1  found  it  dilficalt  to  ban- 
ish, although  being  perfectly  aware  of  the  folly  of  in- 
du](ghig  in  such  reflections,  induced  by  finding  myself 
in  some  weird,  uncanny-looking  place.  But  neyer  have 
my  sympathies  been  so  intensely  wrought  upon,  never 
have  I  experienced  such  a  thrill  of  horror  and  awe,  as 
during  one  of  my  many  rambles  and  adventures  in  the 
Sierras,  the  partlculan  of  which  I  am  about  to  relate. 

It  was  one  glorious  summer  day.  I  sauntered  along,  a 
gentle  breeze  fanning  my  face,  as  it  came  laden  with  the 
spicy  aroma  of  the  pines.  After  climbing  to  the  top  of 
tne  ridge,  I  seated  myself  on  a  projecting  boulder,  and 
contemplated  the  lovely  view  before  me.  At  my  right 
was  a  shallow  ravine,  where  the  ffround  is  covered  with 
small  pebble-stones.  This  place  u  called  in  mining  pai^ 
lance,  "  Prospect  Hollow,**^ or  "  Holler."  On  the  other 
side  a  deep,  dark-looking  canvon,  termed  in  the  same 
elegant  phraseology,  '^Battle  Snake  Gulch."  Away  ofl 
In  uie  distance  I  cai^ht  a  glimpse  of  a  strip  of  a  sun- 
parched  valley  lookine  like  a  border  of  yeUow  ribbon 
on  the  green.  And  Mount  Shasta,  like  some  stately 
monarch,  raised  his  snow-crowned  head  in  the  distance. 
Seeing  some  luscious-looking  "  Thimble  "  berriesgrow- 
ing  on  the  side  of  the  canyon.  I  with  some  difficulty 
made  my  way  down  to  them.  After  I  had  eaten  as  many 
as  I  wanfed,  I  wandered  along  a  narrow  path  which 
wound  thit>ugh  the  chapparelle.  I  was  aroused  from  my 
reverie  by  perceiving  that  I  stood  at  the  base  of  a  lofty 
clifl  of  gray-looking  rock.  There  was  an  opening— a 
natural  ardi  some  fifteen  feet  hig[h  and  twelve  feet 
wide— which  led  to  a  sort  of  ante-chamber,  which  was 
nearly  square.  At  the  farther  end  was  a  nairow  door- 
way about  three  by  five  feet,  which  led  into  an  arched 
passage-way.  The  light  being  very  dim  and  uncertain,  I 
could  see  but  a  short  distance  in  this  passage :  but  as 
far  as  I  could  see  the  fioor  was  smooth,  ana  the  roof 
arched,  as  was  the  outaide  chamber.  Not  caring  to  ex- 
plore liie  gloomy-looking  cavern  alone,  and  havinff  no 
ught.  I  retraced  my  footsteps  to  the  mining  camp,  which 
for  the  present  I  called  home.  As  I  descended  the  path 
which  led  into  the  Wolf  Creek  Canyon,  the  sun  was  just 
disappearing  behind  the  tops  of  the  pines,  and  the  scene 
that  met  my  view  was  Califonian  in  all  its  details. 
Hinera*  cabins  stood  here  and  there  alonff  the  creek— 
they  were  all  built  of  logs  and  covered  with  slabs ;  one 
end  rested  in  the  chapparelle,  and  the  other  apparent- 
ly rested  on  nothing ;  but  on  closer  inspection  yon  find 
them  supported  wiu  poles  with  the  bark  on.  On  either 
aide  were  dark  openings  in  the  mountain,  where  tunnels 
were  being  run.  I  hasten  my  footsteps  across  the  nar- 
row brook  as  I  hear  the  loud  murmur  of  an  approaching 
volume  of  water,  for  I  know  by  this  that  the  floodgates 
have  been  raised  at  the  reservoin  above,  and  that  the 
hitherto  pent-up  volume  of  water  will  soon  come  rushr 
Ing  down  the  canyon,  to  be  used  by  the  miners  In  *'  clean- 
ing up"  after  the  day's  "run." 

As  I  pass  by  a  large  miners'  boarding-house  com- 
posed of  two  huge  suKar  pine  logs  on  the  *< weather" 
side,  forked  stakes  at  the  comen  and  roof,  and  remain- 
ing three  sides  covered  with  fine  boughs  interwoven,  my 
nostrils  are  greeted  with  the  flavor  of  strong  coffee  and 
''  biled  "  beuds,  the  proverbial  miner's  fare. 

At  last  I  reached  my  home,  a  framnt  bower  composed 
principally  of  pine  boughs,  which  occupied  the  only 
level  space  in  all  that  mining  camp. 

The  next  day  a  party  of  four  proceeded  to  enlore  the 
mysterious  cave  I  had  discovered  the  preceding  day. 
We  found  the  place,  and  after  possessing  ourselves  of 
torches,  we  entered  it  We  proceeded  alone  the  narrow 
passage-way  some  twenty  feet  in  single  file ;  then  we 
came  to  a  lofty  chamber.  The  roof  was  arched,  as  were 
the  rest ;  we  waved  our  torches  aloft,  and  saw  a  strange- 
lookine  object  lying  in  a  farther  comer.  We  approached 
it  closely,  and  as  the  weird  glare  of  the  torches  fell  upon 
it  we  beheld  with  horror  a  grinning  skull.  The  skeleton 
was  dressed  in  some  coarse  dark  doth ;  a  long  bowie 
knife  was  lying  several  feet  away,  completely  covered 
with  rust ;  a  rusty,  worm-eaten  rifle  stood  near  the  walL 
There  was  a  box«  which  was  badly  decayed,  in  which 


were  some  letten,  but  they  were  so  defisced  by  time, 
mold,  and  damp  as  to  be  unintelligible.  We  entered  the 
cavern  with  gay  laughter  and  repartee.  We  left  it  with 
hushed  footsteps,  bated  breatli  and  awo-etmck  coun- 
tenances. 

The  following  day  an  investiffation  was  made,  but 
nothing  was  found  to  elucidate  uie  mystery.  A  bullet 
hole  was  found  in  the  skuU,  and  from  appearances  deatli 
must  have  been  instantaneous.  The  rifle  in  the  cavern 
was  loaded,  and  it  did  not  seem  possible  that  the  man 
could  have  committed  suicide. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  strange  feeling  that  took  pos- 
session of  me,  as  the  funeral  cortege  ffled  mouinfuUv 
out  of  the  cavern  at  the  entrance  of  which  I  and  a  friend 
were  standing.  Just  then  a  gust  of  wind  swept  up  the 
goise,  and  waved  the  tops  of  the  pines,  and  a  mournful 
widi  broke  the  solenm  silence,  then  all  the  trees  of  the 
forest  took  up  the  plaint,  and  waOed  and  sobbed  in  uni- 
son. Some  weeks  after  this,  a  miner  from  the  camp  was 
out  prospecting,  and  in  following  up  a  ''lead,"  he  came 
to  an  old  tunneL  It  had  partiaUy  caved  in.  and  a  grove 
of  pine  shrubs  stood  in  front  of  the  entrance  which 
concealed  it  from  view.  He  and  some  companions  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  the  debris  from  the  tunnel ;  the 
timben  had  fallen  to  decay.  About  thirty  feet  at  the 
farther  end  was  not  timbered,  but  stood  perfectly  solid 
with  the  pick  marks  plainly  visible  in  the  soft  rock« 
This  was  near  the  cavern  of  which  I  spoke ;  all  the 
necessary  mining  implements  were  there,  but  the  gold- 
pan.  The  men  tested  a  few  handfulls  of  the  gravel 
and  found  that  it  yielded  well  of  the  yellow  metaL  They 
then  went  to  the  cave,  and  after  searching  among  the 
miscellaneous  articles  that  were  scattered  about,  they 
found  an  old  gold-pan ;  and  putting  this  and  that  togeth- 
er, one  would  draw  the  Inference  that  the  man  whose 
skeleton  was  found  in  the  cave  was  the  owner  of  the 
''Tunnel  Claim,"  and  that  he  had  possibly  accumulated 
a  large  amount  of  dust,  for  which  some  person  murder- 
ed him  to  obtain.  This  is  the  most  plausible  theory  I 
can  think  of. 

I  often  think  if  some  of  the  daik,  treacherous-look* 
Ing  canyons  of  the  Sierras  could  give  up  their  secrets, 
many  a  mysterious  disappearance  would  be  enlained, 
and  many  an  anxious  one  would  hear  of  the  sad  fate  of 
husband,  lover,  brother,  or  friend,  who,  with  the  fever 
strong  upon  him,  bade  adieu  to  his  loved  ones  and  hast- 
ened to  join  the  stream  of  gold-hunter^  and  advento* 
rers  who  flocked  to  the  Bay  ^ate  in  '40. 


A  Silk-Lined  House 

This  house  is  made  by  a  kind  of  spider  that  live  I9 
CaMf  oznia,  and  is  called  the  mason  spider.  His  house  Is 
very  marvelous  for  such  a  little  fellow  to  make  all  alone 
by  himself,  without  any  hammer,  or  saw,  or  axe,  or  nail^ 
or  plaster,  or  any  such  things  as  men  use  In  building;  and 
yet  this  mansion  is  fit  for  a  little  queen;  for  it  Is  lined 
throughout  with  fine  white  silk! 

The  spider's  house  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  and 
is  buUt  of  a  sort  of  red  clay,  almost  as  handsome  as  the 
brown  stone  they  are  so  proud  of  in  New  Yorit  city. 

It  is  cylindrical  In  shape.  The  top  opens  with  a  littl^ 
trap  door,  which  is  fastened  with  a  hmge,  and  shuts  of 
itself.  The  door  and  inside  are  lined  with  the  most  dek 
icate  white  silk,  finer  than  the  costliest  dress  ever  won 
by  a  lady. 

Mr.  Spider  builds  his  house  in  some  crevice,  or  bores  a 
cylindrical  hole  in  the  day,  so  that  all  Is  concealed  from 
view  except  this  tiny  trap-door.  When  he  sees  an  enemy 
approaching,  he  runs  quickly  to  his  silk  lined  house, 
swings  open  the  little  door,  goes  in  and  as  the  door  shuts 
ightly  after  hhn,  holds  it  firmly  by  placing  his  claws  in 
wo  openings  in  the  white  silk  lining  of  ttie  door,  }usi 
irge  enongn  to  admit  his  little  hands  or  feet,  whichever 

ou  choose  to  call  them :  and  here,  nestled  in  this 
jxurious  retreat,  he  bids  defiance  to  all  intruders. 

A  TAKiLT  in  Bed  Willow  County.  Nebraska,  has  a  cat 
tiat  gave  birth  recently  to  two  kittens:  one  of  which 
ved  three  days,  and  was  a  curiosity,  it  being  the  poe- 
jssor  of  8  mouths,  2  noses,  5  eyes,  2  eara  and  4  legs.  It 
ved  but  three  days. 

Rabbit  breeding  is  a  regular  business  in  Italy.  The 
aeat  is  used  for  food  and  we  skins  for  furs. 
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The  Phosphorescence  of  tLe  Bay  of 
Panama. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  extraordinary  phenome- 
non to  be  seen  at  sea  than  when  the  old  ocean  is  lighted 
up  at  night  bv  the  phosphorescence  produced  by  the 
myriads  of  anlmalculse  that  inhabit  its  waters.  This 
luminous  property  of  organic  life  is  denied  to  the  hieher 
ranks  of  animals.  For  some  years  back,  says  the  emtor 
of  the  Panama  Herald^  we  >'ave  taken  notes  when  the 
sea  that  fills  the  Bay  of  Panama  exhibited  its  illumina- 
tions, mud  as  an  occurrence  that  must  haye  eoually  ex- 
iSfted  the  wonder  of  many  of  our  readers,  we  fancy  the 
nsults  of  our  observations  wHl  not  be  devoid  of  in- 

In  Febnuiy,  when  the  ralnB  are  all  over  and  the  sea 
toses  its  clearness  along  the  shores,  In  sheltered  bays  we 
begin  to  notice  various  colored  patches  o  its  surface. 
When  said  patches  are  of  a  brick-red  hu  the  sea  at 
night  is  sure  to  show  forth  its  phosphorescence  in  every 
wave  that  breaks  on  the  beach.  The  track  of  every  fisn 
is  marked  out  by  a  radiance  like  the  tafl  of  a  comet. 
The  oars  drop  drops  of  fire,  and  the  least  disturbance  of 
the  waters  is  followed  by  a  corresponding  flash  of  un- 
earthly light  If  we  take  some  of  the  water  and  inter- 
rogate it  with  the  microscope,  we  find  it  contains  an 
immense  variety  of  the  cydopide,  the  bell-shaped  ani- 
malcule and  f^-shaped  spicule.  But  the  g^eat  lamp- 
lighter of  the  sea  that  stands  flrstjis  a  little  tailed  ves- 
icle, called  the  noctUuca  miliariB,  We  have  never  found 
it  wanting  when  the  sea  was  vividly  phosphorescent 
and  reddish  patches  were  seen  by  day  on  its  surface, 
driven  onward  by  the  wind  and  current.  Caught  and 
collected  in  a  tumbler  of  sea  water  at  night,  these  light- 
giving  vesicles  form  a  gelatinous  scum  on  its  surface, 
dark  when  quiescent,  but  giving  out  a  vivid  bluish  light 
when  the  tumbler  is  shaken.  Looked  at  next  mornmg 
the  mass  of  noctllucsB  has  a  reddish  tinge,  and  has  sunk 
to  the  bottom,  as  if  some  modification  had  increased 
their  specific  gravity.  The  spiculie,  which  accompany 
these  and  aid  in  coloring  the  sea,  are  found  to  be  hollow 
tubes,  disposed  in  zigzag,  stellar  curves  or  shapes  like 
the  ribs  of  a  fan,  ana  break  up  in  pieces.  Then  there 
are  round  minute  gelatinous  masses  studded  with 
minute  ova,  like  plums  in  a  pudding.  If  retained  any 
length  of  time  monads  appear,  and  feeding  on  thegelsp 
tine  set  free  the  ova,  whicn  fall  to  the  bottom.  I%ese 
monads  also  enter,  apparently,  as  infusorial  scavengers, 
the  inside  of  the  spicular-looldng  tubes  filled  with  gelar 
tine  and  yolk-like  granules,  and  clean  them  out.  They 
also  make  their  way  into  the  inside  of  the  noctilucse, 
consume  the  gelatine  that  distends  them,  and  liberate 
the  more  solid  granules.  Above  all,  the  bell-shaped  ani- 
malculn  of  the  sea  one  never  tires  of  looking  at.  Every 
convulsive  contraction  of  the  stalks  carrying  the  bell  is  a 
flash  of  light,  like  that  of  the  stars.  Watching  stiU  fur- 
ther the  changes  that  take  place  in  these  multiform 
marine  infnsonal  luminous  animalculs,  we  found  tiiat 
each  and  eveiy  one  of  them  finally  extruded  the  ova-like 
germs  they  contained  and  broke  up.  The  minute  edli- 
dons  tubes  floated  about  empty.  Of  the  bell-shaped 
animalcule  there  only  remained  the  central  stalk.  The 
bells  were  gone  and  the  stalk  empty  of  its  granules.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  all  these  parent  forms,  after 
carrying  about  the  ova  germs,  die  and  decay,  or  are 
eaten  by  monads,  the  ovsrlike  granules  are  committed 
to  the  deep,  to  the  bottom  of  which  they  siuk  to  perpet- 
uate the  race ;  at  all  events,  the  sea  towurd  the  end  of 
February  has  recovered  its  transparency,  and  no  relics  of 
those  lighters-up  of  the  ocean  could  be  detected. 

With  respect  to  the  cause  of  phosphorescence  in  ma- 
rine animaJs,  opinions  are  as  various  as  they  are  unsatis- 
factory. That  of  Professor  Panceri,  of  Naples,  that  it 
is  due  to  the  same  condition  that  renders  dead  fish  lumi- 
nous, no  one  who  has  witnessed  the  power  of  emitting 
light  by  certain  tropical  insects  and  worms,  more  espec^ 
afiy  that  wonderful  Deetle  M4xter  noctUttcus,  which  appear 
at  night  like  wandering  stars  in  the  darkness  of  the 
forest,  would  agreed  to.  They  abound  on  the  Isthmus, 
where  they  are  often  caught  and  fed  on  sugar  cane.  Left 
quiet  and  enclosed  in  a  cavity  made  in  flie  cane,  they 
eeem  to  get  asleep.  The  light  emitting  organ  is  dull  and 
opaque,  but  the  moment  the  insect  is  wakened  up,  as  it 
were,  the  light  also  becomes  brilliant,  like  the  letting  on 
of  more  gas  through  an  almost  extinguished  gas-burner. 
The  light  organ  is  evidently  under  the  control  of  the 


animal,  and  not  the  result  of  any  involuntary  chemical 
condition.  When  the  animal  is  in  a  torpid  state  the  sud- 
den emission  of  light  strikes  one  with  the  same  forcible- 
ness  as  does  the  return  of  intelligence  to  the  human  eye 
after  a  state  of  insensibility,  fii  most  of  the  marine 
infusoria  the  light-giving  property  seems  to  reside  on  the 
surface  of  their  bodies,  rather  than  in  special  glands. 
There  is  not  a  more  beautiful  oblect  than  certain  micro- 
scopic melon-shaped  jelly  fish  (Beroe)  with  its  longitu- 
dinal rows  of  cilia  flashing  fire  when  they  are  in  action. 
The  mind  of  the  observer  refuses  to  believe  that  this 
brilliancy  belongs  to  the  same  category  as  the  phosphor- 
esence  of  decaving  fish  and  bones,  and  that  for  the 
reason  that  life  in  them  being  extinct,  owe  their  phospho- 
rescence to  the  disengagement  of  phosphoretted  hydro- 
gen. Professor  Panceri,  we  understand,  has  submitted 
the  light  of  phosphorescence  to  the  spectroscope,  with 
what  result  we  have  not  heard.  On  the  whole  we  con- 
sider the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea  due  to  a  function, 
of  animal  life  like  the  development  of  electricity  in  some 
species,  rather  than  as  being  a  mere  operation  of  inoi^ 
ganic  chemistry. 


Eyeless  Fish  that  Live  in  Hot  Water. 

A  most  singular  discovery  was  recently  made  in  the 
Savage  mine,  I^ev.  This  Is  the  finding  of  living  fish  in 
the  water  now  flooding  both  the  Savage.  Hale  and  Nor- 
cross  mines.  The  fish  found  were  five  in  number,  and 
were  hoisted  up  the  incline  in  the  large  iron  hoisting 
tank  and  dumped  into  the  pump  tank  at  the  bottom^ 
the  vertical  shaft.  The  fishes  are  eyeless,  and  are  only 
about  three  or  four  inches  in  lengu.  Tney  are  blood 
red  in  color. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  in  which  they  are 
found  is  128  degrees  Fahrenheit-— almost  scalding  hot. 
When  the  fish  were  taken  out  of  the  hot  water  in  which 
they  were  found,  and  placed  in  a  bucket  of  cold  water, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  brought  to  the  surface,  they 
died  almost  instantly.  The  cold  water  at  once  cniUed 
their  life  blood. 

In  appearance  these  subterranean  members  of  the 
flimy  tribe  somewhat  resemble  gold  fish.  They  seem 
lively  and  sportive  enough  whUe  in  their  native  hot 
water,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  have  no  eyes 
nor  even  the  rudiments  of  eyes.  The  water  by  which 
the  mines  are  flooded  broke  in  at  a  depth  of  2,200  feet  in 
a  drift  that  was  being  pushed  to  the  northward  in  the 
Savage.  It  rose  In  the  mine,  also  in  the  Hale  and  Nor- 
cross,  the  two  mines  being  connected,  to  the  height  of 
400  feet ;  that  is,  up  to  the  1,800-foot  level.  This  would 
seem  to  prove  that  a  great  subterranean  reservoir  or 
lake  has  been  tapped,  and  from  this  lake  donbtiess  came 
the  flsh  hoisted  from  the  mine. 

Eyeless  flshes  are  frequently  found  in  the  lakes  of 
large  caves,  but  we  have  never  before  heard  of  their  ex- 
istence in  either  surface  or  subterranean  water  the  tem- 
perature of  which  was  so  high  as  is  the  water  in  these 
mines.  The  lower  workings  of  the  Savage  mine  are  far 
below  the  bed  of  the  Carson  river,  below  the  bottom  of 
the  Washoe  lake — below  any  water  running  or  standing 
anywhere  within  a  distance  of  ten  miles  of  the  mine. 

Leaf  Photographs. 

A  very  nretty  amusement,  especially  for  those  who  have  Jnsl 
completed  the  study  of  botany,  is  the  taking  of  leaf  phoU>- 
graphs.  One  very  simple  process  is  this:  At  any  druggist's 
get  a  dime*8  worth  of  bichromate  of  potash.  Put  this  in  a 
two  ounce  bottle  of  soft  water.  Wben  the  solntion  becomes 
eatarated—that  is,  when  the  water  has  dissolved  as  much  aa  it 
will— ponr  off  some  of  the  clear  liquid  into  a  shallow  dish;  on 
this  float  a  piece  of  ordinary  writing  paper  till  It  is  thorough- 
ly moistened.  Let  it  become  nearly  dry  in  the  dark.  It  should 
be  of  a  bright  yellow.  On  this  put  the  leaf,  and  under  It/ 
piece  of  soft  black  dotb  and  several  sheets  of  newspaper.  Put 
these  between  two  pieces  of  glass  (all  the  pieces  should  be  of 
the  same  f>lee)  and  with  spring  clothespins  fasten  them  to- 
gether. Expose  to  a  bright  sun,  placing  the  leaf  so  tliat  the 
rays  will  fall  upon  it  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  possible.  la 
a  few  minutes  it  will  begin  to  turn  brown,  but  it  requires  from 
half  an  hour  to  several  hours  to  produce  a  perfect  print 
When  it  has  become  dark  enough,  take  it  from  the  frame  and 
put  it  in  clear  water,  which  must  be  changed  every  few  mla 
btes,  till  the  yellow  part  becomes  perfectly  white.  ^^ 
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Paper  ManTi&ioture. 

A  plant  known  as  the  paper  mulberry  is  tsztenriyely 
used  by  the  Japanese  lor  the  manufkctnre  of  handker- 
chiefs, napkins,  garments,  and  numerous  other  articles. 
When  the  plant  is  about  thirteen  feet  hlfl^h,  the  winter 
season  is  chosen  for  the  operation  of  removing  the 
branches  and  chopping  them  into  bits  about  two  inches 
in  length,  and  these  are  boiled  in  water  until  the  bark 
comes  off  readily  in  the  hand.  Drying  of  the  bark  in 
the  air  for  two  or  three  days  f oUows,  and,  after  immer- 
sion in  running  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  the 
material  is  scraped  on  a  cutting  blade,  so  as  to  sepa- 
rate the  two  kinds  of  fibre  of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  exterior  fibres  are  of  daiic  color,  and  serre  to 
make  paper  of  inferior  quality.  The  interior  filaments 
are  used  for  fine  paper,  after  nassing  through  yarioos 
processes  of  preparation.  Glouiing  Is  made  from  a  pa- 
per called  snefa.  which  is  cut  into  threads  more  or 
less  fine,  accormng  to  the  fabric  to  be  produced.  — 
These  are  twisted  by  the  fingers,  previouBiy  moistened 
with  milk  of  lime,  and  are  woven  into  cloth  either 
alone  or  with  silk ;  the  stuff  can  be  washed,  and  is  said 
to  be  of  great  strength  and  durability. 

Fhotographio  Chemioals, 

BT  W.  P.    BBHIISTT. 

A  person  who  sits  for  his  photograph  will  notice  a  box 
with  a  brass  tube  In  it,  presented  towards  him  from  some 
direction.  That  box  is  a  camera.  In  the  tube  are  several 
knau.  These  lenses  are  so  constructed  that  they  form 
an  image  on  the  ground-glass  in  the  back  end  of  the 
camera.  If  the  camera  Ib  a  good  one,  and  the  image  not 
too  large,  it  wUl  be  perfect  m  ev^  iMUticular.  provided 
the  subject  is  properly  lighted.  Tne  image  will  be  clear 
and  well  defined  in  every  part,  and  although  it  is  on  a 
flat  surface.  It  wiU  exhibit  a  depth  in  proportion  to  the 
depth  of  the  subject's  head.  But  if  we  remove  the 
ground-glass  from  the  box  we  do  not  remove  the  image 
—it  still  remains  where  it  was,  in  the  space  occupied  by 
the  ground-glass.  The  oblect  of  this  paper  is  to  explain 
how  that  pfctnre.  formed  in  the  camera,  may  be  taken 
out  and  looked  at,  and  sold  to  a  customer. 

The  image  there  formed  is  merely  a  reflection— a  light 
and  shade:  then  it  is  needful  to  place  a  somethings—a 
chemical— in  the  position  of  the  ground-glass,  that  the 
light  of  the  image  will  affect  or  impress. 

Take  silver  coin  or  bullion,  melt  in  a  crucible,  and 
pour  into  a  dish  of  water.  The  water  will  reduce  it  to 
one  fragments.  These  are  put  in  a  glass  jar  and  nitric 
acid  poured  on  to  the  silver.  If  kept  in  a  warm  place  a 
few  days,  it  will  be  cut-^hat  is,  the  acid  will  have  united 
with  the  silver  and  formed  nitrate  of  silver.  When  prop- 
erly purified  it  can  be  dried  by  heat,  and  it  forms  into 
beautiful  white  ciystals.  Forty  grains  of  these  crystals 
are  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  pure  water  for  a  b€Uh,  A 
glass  tub,  broad  and  deep,  with  walls  very  dose  together, 
to  hold  20  or  100  ounces,  is  used  to  hold  the  batn. 

CoOodian  is  made — equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether.  In 
these  are  dissolved  iodide  of  ammonia  and  bromide  of 
cadmittm,  and  six  grains  of  g^n  cotton  to  the  ounce  of 
solution.  The  cotton  gives  the  solution  body  and  the 
iodide  makes  it  sensitive. 

The  iron  solution  is  made  of  protosulphate  of  iron 
(copperas),  dissolved  in  water  with  six  per  cent,  of 
acetic  acid.  The  clearing  solution  is  simply  cyanide  of 
potassium  and  water. 

We  now  have  our  chemicalB  ready  for  use.  Take  a 
good  French  or  (German  glass;  clean  it  until  it  ia  abso- 
lutely clean.  Hold  it  by  one  comer  and  pour  on  to  it 
sufficient  collodion  to  cover  it  and  let  it  run  off  back  into 
the  bottle.  The  ether  and  alcohol  will  soon  evaporate, 
and  when  Just  right,  not  too  molBt  or  too  dry,  immerse 
it  in  the  nitrate  bath.  This  is  done  by  a  dipper,  a  long 
narrow  piece  of  glass  with  the  lower  end  bent  to  sup- 
port the  plate.  The  plate  is  left  in  the  bath  two  or  three 
minutes^urlng  which  time  it  becomes  charged  with  the 
silver.  The  io<une  and  bromine  that  are  in  the  collodion 
have  formed  a  double  compound,  which  we  will  call 
iodide  of  silver.  This  iodide  of  silver  is  iteneitive  to  light. 
When  the  plate  is  taken  from  the  bath  it  presents  a  beau- 
tiful white  surface,  lust  a  Uttle  tinged  with  yellow.  The 
flln  is  very  thin  and  of  a  very  fine  and  delicate  texture. 


No  paper  or  cloth  can  begin  to  compare  with  ic  iC  to 
very  sensitive  and  not  a  particle  of  light  muU  reach 
it.  The  plate  is  placed  in  a  dark  slide  that  fiU  the  back 
of  the  camera.  The  ground-glass  is  removed,  and  the 
dark  slide  put  in  its  place ;  a  thin  slip  is  pulled  from  the 
dark  slide,  and  the  film  Ib  exposed  to  Oie  light  of  the 
image,  in  exactly  the  same  surface  that  the  ground-glass 
occupied.  When  the  film  is  sufficiently  exposed,  the 
dark  slide  is  closed  and  taken  again  to  the  oark  room. 
We  use  a  yellow  light  (that  does  not  affect  the  film)  to 
work  by.  When  the  plate  supporting  this  film  is  taken 
from  the  dark  slide,  you  can  see  no  Impression;  it  ap- 
pears just  the  same  as  when  put  there.  Holdhog  the 
Slate  in  position  we  pour  on  to  it  the  iron  solution— the 
eveloper-«nd  lol  what  a  change  1  It  seems  like  a 
spirit  coming  from  some  vasty  deep.  The  shirt  bosom 
or  some  light  bow  or  ribbon  is  seen  first,  then  the  eyes 
and  the  high  Ughts  of  the  hair,  and  last  comes  the  dark 
drapery. 

If ow  we  have  a  developed  negative— that  is  to  say. 
what  was  white  in  the  subject  is  dark  in  this  image,  and 
what  was  dark  in  the  subject  is  white  in  this  Image:  so 
we  have  an  opposite  or  negative.  Now  what  has  been 
done  chemically  f  In  the  film  is  nitrate  of  silver  com- 
bined with  iodine.  The  nitrate  of  silver  is  a  union  of 
nitric  acid  with  metallic  silver.  In  certahi  places  the 
light  has  impressed  the  film,  and  in  those  places  the  ni- 
tric acid  has  left  the  silver  and  united  with  the  iron,  be- 
cause the  acid  has  agreater  affinity  for  the  iron  than  it 
has  for  the  silver.  The  silver  being  deprived  of  the  add 
is  no  longer  nitrate  of  silver,  but  metallic  silver.  This  we 
prove  by  drying  the  plate  and  rubbing  away  the  cotton 
of  the  film,  and  the  metallic  silver  is  exposed,  wherever 
the  light  has  impressed  the  film;  and  in  the  shadows  and 
dark  drapery  the  glass  is  clear. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  our  negative  as  left  by  the  de- 
veloper. In  this  condition  the  ughts  are  composed  of 
metallic  silver  and  the  shadows  of  iodide  of  sUver.  The 
next  ol^ect  in  the  process  is  to  remove  the  iodide.  The 
film  is  thoroughly  washed  and  the  potash  solution  is 
poured  over  it  and  every  particle  or  the  iodide  is  dis- 
solved off  and  the  shadows  are  left  dear,  so  that  we 
have  an  opaque  or  dark  image  of  the  subject  for  onr 
negative,  it  must  be  well  washed  or  the  potash  woVdd 
in  time  dissolve  off  the  whole  image.  Now  if  we  stand 
in  a  dark  comer  and  hold  the  negaave  towards  the  light 
its  beauties  or  def eets  mav  be  seen.  It  is  now  dried  and 
varnished  to  protect  the  mm. 

From  this  negative  we  can  print  photographs.  Fhoto* 
naphic  paper  is  very  fine  and  dose  grained.  The  face  of 
It  is  coated  with  albumen,  that  gives  it  a  beautiful  finish. 
A  nitrate  of  silver  solution  is  put  into  a  broad  porcelain 
tray,  and  the  paper  floated  on  it.  In  the  albumen  coat- 
ing there  is  chloride  of  ammonium.  This  combines  with 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  absorbed  by  the  PM>er,  and  f  onu 
chloride  qfeUver,  in  the  paper,  which  is  sensitive  to  light. 
After  the  paper  is  dry  a  piece  is  put  against  the  film  of 
the  negative  and  held  by  springs.  Now  wherever  the 
negative  is  open  and  dear^ihe  l%ht  shines  through  and 
changes  the  paper  dark.  The  eyes,  hair  and  drapery  are 
open  In  the  negative  and  of  course  print  dark;  and  in  the 
lights  of  the  face  and  shirt  bosom  or  ribbon,  where  there 
is  a  dense  or  opaque  film,  the  paper  is  protected  from 
the  light  and  remains  white;  so  that  our  negative  has  at 
last  g^ven  a  complete  picture,  or  positive  of  the  subject. 

These  pictures,  if  given  out  in  their  present  condition^ 
when  exposed  to  the  light,  would  turn  dark  and  be 
spoiled.  To  prevent  thfe,  the  silver  must  be  removed 
from  the  paper.  The  prints  are  placed  in  water  and  the 
unused  silver  washed  out.  They  are  now  quite  too  red 
for  use.  and  are  toned  in  chloride  of  gold  to  the  desired 
tint.  From  the  toning  they  are  removed  to  a  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  This  re-dissolves  whatever  chlo- 
ride of  silver  may  remain  in  the  paper,  and  the  print  is 
no  longer  sensitive  to  light.  The  soda  solution  is  washed 
or  soaked  from  the  paper  with  an  abundance,  and  many 
changes  of  water,  as  you  would  soak  salt  from  a  codfish. 
The  prints  are  then  trimmed,  mounted,  pressed  and  de- 
livered. 


There  is  a  fish  which  is  used  as  a  candle,  and  is  caught 
on  the  coast  of  Alaska.  It  is  about  dght  inches  long, 
transparent,  and  very  fat,  which  fat  is  pure,  white,  ana 
very  sweet  The  Indians  dir  this  fish  then  light  It  at 
the  tail,  and  it  bums  with  a  clear  sparkling  flame,  which 
tiie  wind  cannot  extinguish. 
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THE  WOODEN 

WONDERS    OF  AMERICA. 


America  has  been  called  a  wooden  conntrr,  and  with 
reason.    From  the  Atlantic  westward,  and  from  the 

Seat  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  vast  forests  confronted 
e  early  settlers.    Not  a  patch  of  com  could  be  planted 
till  trees  were  felled.    GiTillzation  literally  hewed  its  way 


the  bridges.  To  Englishmen,  a  "  wooden  bridge  "*  is 
suggestive  of  a  few  rustic  planks  across  a  stream  in 
some  peaceful  meadow,  m  America  the  ponderous 
train,  freighted  with  hundreds  of  human  beings, 
dashes  across  one  wooden  bridge  after  another,  and 
miles  and  miles  of  trestle-  work.  Bridges  in  all  stages 
of  development  may  be  seen  in  America,  from  the 
simple  planks  laid  parallel  on  heavy  timbers  stretched 
from  bank  to  bank,  to  the  elegant  suspension  bridge 
spanning  rivers  so  broad,  that  in  recalling  them  the 


TBE8TLE-BRID6E  ON  THE  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 


through  barricades  of  timber.  Timber  lumbered  the 
coont^  as,  ir  a  few  remaining  localities^  it  does  stlU. 
"Corduroy  roads"  were  but  a  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  '*  lumber  "  stems  felled,  and  offering  other 
wise  impassable  obstructions.  In  the  utilization  of 
this  superabundant  timber,  wooden  towns  arose, 
wooden  bridges,  roadways,  piers,  wharfs,  ramparts, 
to  an  extent  unknown  in  other  countries.  Imposing 
edifices,  with  architectural  embellishments,  are  seen 
of  wood.  But  of  public  works  where  wood  is  ex- 
tensively employed,  none  are  more  astonishing  than 


Yankee  may  be  pardoned  for  having  compai€d  the 
Thames  at  Richmond,  In  England,  to  a  few  yards  of 
white  ribbon  among  the  eooseberry-bushes.  Wooden 
bridges  have  tiUcen  a  higli  rank  in  modem  engineer- 
ing ;  and  for  boldness  in  their  design,  combined 
with  mechanical  perfection  and  simplicity,  Am- 
erica enjoys  the  precedence.  As  viaducts  too, 
over  the  swampy  region  of  lowlands,  or  across 
ffulches  and  gorges  in  the  mountains,  whence  yoa  g^ase 
down  perpendicular  depths,  startling  and  terrifyii^to 
untrained  nerves,  the  amazed  traveler  is  borne  along  on 
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ftirj-lookbie  woodwoik.  Kany  periloas  lonmeys  on 
erMking  timbera  can  the  writer  recall.  Thronzn  the 
swamps  and  cane-brakes  of  the  South,  during  l£e  late 
war,  and  across  broad  estuaries— where  many  parts  were 
out  of  repair  for  want  of  hands— slowly  and  cautiously 
the  train  crept  along,  and  glad  were  we  to  get  on  firm 
ground  again.  Grossing  the  Alleghanies.  at  eleyattcms 
of  some  a,000  feet,  are  chasms  of  terrific  grandeur, 
bridged  over  by  only  wood.  Again,  along  the  Pacific 
laQway,  the  trestle  bridges  of  later  construction  are 
among  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  route.  The 
traveler  who  crosses  them  for  the  first  time,  does  so  with 
a  stianee  sensation  of  perU,  as  he  looks  down  Into  the  . 
depths  below,  and  seems  to  feel  the  great  mass  swaying  i 
beneath  him.  The  accompanying  sketch  of  one  A 
them  conyeys  a  fair  idea  of  several  of  them. 

Spanning  Dale  Creek,  a  mountain  stream  near  Sher- 
man, is  a  trestle  bridee,  650  feet  from  one  rocky  blulf  to 
■DOther.  High,  ligh^  airy,  and  graceful,  as  you  look  up 
196  feet  from  the  silvery  stream,  and  like  ornamental 
trellis-work,  its  strength  is  nevertheless  enormous.  Not 
a  single  portion  of  the  framework  used  in  these  bridges 
Is  less  tnan  twelve  inches,  generally  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter ;  and  the  posts  ana  piles  ''  corded  "  or  banded 
together  with  iron  plates,  are  simply  countless,  except 
to  engineers,  who  sum  toem  up  by  mathematical  rule. 
Another  treflttle  bridge  is  at  a  point  which,  from  its 
l|doomy  and  dangerous  character,  nas  been  named  in  the 
foreilue,  if  not  poetical,  vernacular  of  the  West,  Derll's 
Gate.  This— about  ten  miles  from  the  Great  Salt  Lake- 
Is  where  the  W^eber  Biver  rushes  with  tremendoos 
violence  down  a  chasm  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On 
the  first  opening  of  the  line,  the  train  passed  over  on  a 
trestle  bridge  seventy-eight  feet  above  the  boiling  cur- 
rent, and  where  the  volume  of  water  was  great  and  rapid. 
A  Government  inspector  thus  reported^ of  the  spot:— 
"Should  a  train  go  down  into  this  fearful  gulf,  all  who 
escaped  being  crushed  would  inevitably  be  drowned.'* 
He  described  the  bridge  as  a  <*  double  trestle,  one  rest- 
ing on  the  other."  the  supporting  timbers  standing  at  an 
ai^;le  of  about  forty  denees,  gradually  narrowing  from 
the  base  to  the  top.  ''  The  upper  timbers,  among  other 
means  adopted  to  prevent  thdr  giving  way.  are  secured 
by  large  ropes  tied  around  them,  ana  fastened  to  pro- 
jeeting  rocks  above.'*  The  inspector  of  the  line  pro- 
nounced the  structure  '*  eztrem^y  dangerous,**  and  an 
iron  bridge  indispensable.  As  he  was  detained  twenty- 
four  hours  to  have  the  trestles  better  secured  by  means 
of  additional  braces,  and  recorded  the  death  of  a 
mechanic,  who  had  f  sJlen  in  and  been  swept  down  the 
raging  current.  *<  rescue  being  impossible,*'  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  tresUe  bridge  at  Devfl's  Gate  exists  no 
lo^;er. 

CkxmI  trestle-work  is  expected  to  last  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years,  and  for  viaducts  is  reckoned  much  cheaper 
than  embankments. 

American  englneerB  affirm  that  when  renewals  are 
necessary,  the  umber  can  be  replaced  at  small  cost,  or 
flUed  in  with  earth  embankments,  by  transporting 
materials  along  the  line  at  less  expense  than  in  the 
first  construction  of  the  railway.  A  glance  at  a  few 
fiffures  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  labor  and  expense 
of  transporting  timber  in  the  construction  of  our  west- 
em  railways.  A  great  deal  of  the  wood  used  is  pine 
fiom  PugeVs  Sound,  reckoned  nearly  equal  to  oak. 
— Besides  this,  there  is  pine  on  the  mountains,  and 
wliat  is  called  *'  hardwood,"  or  scrub-oak,  valuable, 
but  unattainable,  except  from  great  distances.  For 
instance,  at  Denver,  Col. ,  pine  wood  was  procured  at 
$30  a  cord,  and  scrub-oak  at  double  that  price.  A 
cord  contains  128  cubic  feet  of  timber,  and  costs, 
where  wood  is  plentiful,  only  from  three  to  five  dol- 
lars. From  Denver  to  the  nearest  point  on  the  Pacific 
Railroai,  200  miles  north,  timber  was  transported  in 
wagons  at  an  expense  of  about  |75  a  cord,  and  pur- 
chased by  the  railroad  agents  at  the  enormous  cost  of 
(105  each  cord;  the  scrub-oak  for  twice  that  price. 
"  What  could  make  it  such  a  price  ?  "  you  ask.  Dis- 
tance.  Picture  to  yourselves  the  labor  of  conveying 
it  from  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  the  long 
trains  of  wagons,  each  drawn  by  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  mules  or  oxen  toiling  over  rocky  heights ,' 
and   pathless    plains    at    the   rate  of    ten  miles  a  i 


day.  In  one  single  year,  and  starting  from  one 
single  town  (Atchison,  in  Kansas)  4.480  of  suck 
wa«ons  were  in  use  to  convey  material  for  the 
railwav.  7,810  mules  and  29.790  oxen  were  required  to 
draw  these  wagons,  and  5.610  men  to  control  and  con- 
duct them.  27^000  tons  of  freight  were  thus  conveyed 
for  the  construction  of  the  Ihie.  Not  all  kkvW,  it  Is  true 
were  the  loads,  but  similar  calculations  might  be  made 
from  Denver  and  other  lumber  markets.  Omaha. 
Leavenworth,  and  other  large  towns  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  tell  us  of  shnflar  thousands  of  wagons,  men, 
and  cattle  eneaged  in  moving  to  its  destinauon  half  a 
million  tons  of  freight  that  one  year. 

The  greatness  of  the  engineering  works  of  our  countiy 
correspond  with  the  vastness  of  her  sceneiy.  Her  rivers, 
wide  as  they  are,  must  be  bridged  over,  and  the  plans 
adopted  by  the  architects  in  wood,  as  well  as  hi  stone, 
iron,  or  all  combined,  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  locali- 
ties. Suspension  bridges  of  enormous  proportions  are 
taking  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned  drawbridges ;  and 
where  ImmenBe  width  bat  leas  shipping  demand  bridges  of  a 
diflerent  oharacter,  experiments  and  combinationa  are  ooimt> 
leas.  Wooden  bridges  with  iron  cqwere,  iron  bridges  with 
wooden  towers,  piers  of  iron,  wood  or  maaonry,  and  varioos 
kinds  of  trass  bridges,  known  by  the  names  of  inventon,  now 
meet  you  all  over  the  country.  There  is  the  "  Lattioe-trass 
bridge,''  the  "Pratt-trnss  system,''  "Long's  plan,'*  "Barr's 
plan?'  and  "  Howe's;*'  with  blocks  of  **  hard  wood  '*  and  belts 
of  Iron  through  them,  and  braces,  and  connter-bracea,  and  nuts, 
and  screws,  and  bolts,  and  a  variety  of  other  things,  compre- 
hensible to  the  engineer  only,  and  with  which  we  will  net  fa* 
tigae  the  reader. 

At  Quincy,  niinob,  there  is  a  trestle  bridire  acroas  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which,  inrJadlng  the  embankments,  is  nearly  a  mile  in 
length. 

The  Portage  bridge,  spanning  the  Oenesee  Biver,  was  de- 
stroyed last  year  by  Ire.  It  spanned  a  gorge  with  perpendicu- 
lar walls,  through  which  the  river  leaps  In  three  sacoeasive 
falls  to  the  level  of  the  valley  below,  and  stood  upon  thirteen 
stone  piers  set  in  the  river  bed.  Upon  these  piers  it  rose  SM 
feet.  It  was  800  feet  long,  cost  tlTBLODO,  and  was  so  ingenloosly 
constructed  that  any  single  timber  in  it  could  be  removed  and 
replaced  at  pleasure  withoat  deranging  others. 

Over  the  Schuylkill,  at  Philad^hla,  is  another  remarkable 
wooden  bridge,  with  a  span  of  MO  feet  Over  the  01do,at 
Wheeling,  is  a  wooden  bridge  which  has  a 


_  span  of  above  LOW 

feet,  ana  farther  down,  uniting  the  Sutee  of  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky, at  Cincinnati,  is  a  sospension  bridge  whose  total  length 
b  8,»0  feet,  and  100  feet  above  high-water  merit,  with  a  center 
span  of  1,067  feet.  The  Hudson,  &e  Misalsaippi,  the  Ohio,  the 
Missouri,  each  boast  of  bridges  claiming  honor  lor  some  especial 
feature. 

At  Omaha,  the  starting  point  of  the  PaciAc  Bailway.  the 
trains  from  the  east  were  at  first  shifted  bodily  on  to  huge  fla^ 
bottomed  boats  to  cross  the  Missouri  River;  and  the  first  rail 
road  bridge  built  there  was  swept  away  by  the  overpowering 
**  freshets  "  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice.  "  Never  mind,** 
cried  the  enterprising  and  undaunted  engineers;  **  we  will  baild 
it  stronger  next  time?*    And  so  they  have.    It  u  of  iron  now. 

For  the  rivers  to  rise  ten,  twen^,  forty  feet  within  a  few 
hours  is  not  unusual,  and  bridges  must  be  built  accordingly. 
Against  **  ice-floods '*  some  of  the  bridges  are  guarded  ^th 
**  ploughshare-shaped  ic»*breakera,"  or  their  piers  sheathed  with 
plate-Son,  as  in  the  Susquehanna  bridge,  whose  piers  are  of 
solid  granite  masonry— eight  of  them  on  solid  rock,  and  six,  in 
consequence  of  the  nnatable  bed  of  the  river,  on  pile  foonda- 
tlons. 

The  bridge  now  in  progress  over  the  flaat  Biver,  New  Tork, 
is  to  eclipse  all  previously  constructed  bridges  in  satoniahing 
engineering.  Its  center  span  will  be  1,288  feet,  and  a  tall  vea- 
seican  saifbeneath  it.  The  piers  of  this  magnificent  structure 
rest  on  caissons  made  of  pine  from  the  forests  of  Georgia.— 
Each  box,  or  *'  caisson,"  is  106  feet  long,  lOfi  feet  wide,  nine  and 
a  half  feet  deep,  and  eight  feet  thick,  and  at  the  bottom  twen- 
ty-two feet  thick.  Inside  it  has  a  number  of  partitions,  each 
four  feet  thick,  and  outside  it  is  covered  all  over  with  thick  iron 
Besides  this,  the  edges  of  the  box  are  *'  shoed  *'  with  cast  iron, 
and  the  whole  interior  is  lined  with  boiler  plates,  every  Joint 
being  air-tight  and  "  bolted  **  strongly  to  the  box. 

We  will  suppose  one  of  these  dainty  boxes  ready  to  be  sunk, 
what  next?  ^rst,  it  is  to  be  inhabited  for  a  time  by  workmen, 
who  pass  in  and  out  by  an  aperture  at  the  top,  and  to  the  vari- 
ous chambers  formed  by  the  partitions,  throagfa  which  are 
openings.  And  thas  it  begins  to  sink,  workmen  and  all. — 
i^werral  machinery  is  employed— derricks  and  so  forth— to 
shift  this  monstrous  box  to  Its  destination,  and  to  lower  it  into 
the  water;  and  day  after  day.  and  night  after  night,  the  air  is 
pumped  in  to  the  imprisoned  workmen,  while  they  pump  out 
the  sand  and  gravel  and  water,  and  excavate  deeper  and  deeper 
—perhaps  one  hundred  feet  into  the  bed  of  the  river— and  all 
^he  while  masonry  is  being  piled  on  the  top  of  the  box  to  force 
It  down,  while  the  occupants  dig  and  burrow  beneath.  When 
sufficiently  sunk  and  settled  on  the  firm  bed  of  the  river,  the 
buried  workmen  are  released,  and  their  late  habitation  is  filled 
in  with  concrete,  which  soon  becomes  as  hard  as  the  roclc  itself. 
This  is  the  sort  of  wooden  box  on  which  rest  a  pier  and  a  tower 
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L 18  caaioi  me  miwoan  jxiver,  as  weu  as  tnai  or  tne 
,  the  Platte,  and  several  others,  where  rocks  lie  deep 
-shiftiEig  sand/  bottoms.  Imaelne  an  iron  ''ring'* 
ig,  an  inch  and  three-quarters  uick,  and  nine  ana  a 


4>r  a  mupension  bridge,  and  railway  trains  into  the  bargain. 

The  construction  of  the  bridge  at  Omaha,  to  replace  the 
wooden  one  washed  away  br  the  spring  floods,  shows  us  what 
sort  of  bed  is  that  of  the  Missouri  lUver,  as  well  as  that  of  the 

Mls8l88lppi,thePUt 

in  the  ever-shifting 

ten  feet  long,  an  inc . 

half  feet  in  diameter.  Scores  or  such  "  rings "  were  cast  in 
Chicago,  and  conveyed  across  Illinois  and  Iowa  to  Omaha.— 
The  railroad  suspension  bridge  there  is  half  a  mile  long,  and 
has  eleven  spans  of  250  feet  each,  and  of  course  twelve  piers, 
each  composed  of  from  six  to  twelve  of  these  iron  rings. 
Twenty-four  hours  are  spent  in  sinking  one  ring,  and  the  oper- 
ation IS  similar  to  that  of  sinking  the  wooden  boxes  for  the 
Bast  River  bridge.  Qy  an  air-tight  cover,  and  atmospheric  pres- 
sure from  above,  it  is  driven  down  until  the  top  is  on  a  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Then,  by  means  of  machinery, 
the  sand  is  driven  out— men  workine  inside  of  it  as  well— until 
it  has  firmly  settled,  when  another  nng  is  lowered  upon  it  and 
**  bolted  on,"  and  so  on,  until  the  lowest  ring  has  reached  the 
bed-rock  of  the  river.  Though  suspension  bridges  are  of  very 
remote  origin,  those  of  iron  date  only  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century.  In  ancient  Peru  were  suspension  bridges  on 
the  Andes  made  of  ropes  and  bark  of  trees.  The  Chinese 
boast  of  one  880  feet  high,  built  a.  i>.  68.  '*  Wire  "  ropes  in  use 
at  the  present  di^  are  of  six  or  seven  twists,  each  from  two  to 
three  inches  in  diameter.  14,660  such  wires  are  employed  in 
the  cables  of  the  Niagara  Suspension  Bridge,  where  tne  trains 
nin  946  feet  above  the  ooiling  torrent. 

The  project  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  was  first  brought  into 
public  notice  by  Mr.  Asa  Whitney,  who  from  1846  to  1%0  agita- 
ted the  scheme  in  addresses  to  State  Legislatures  and  to  popu- 
lar meetings.  He  proposed  to  construct  the  road  by  the  sale  of 
the  public  lands  along  its  line,  and  he  asked  ttom.  Congress 
a  free  grant  of  alternate  sections  for  a  width  of  thirty  miles  on 
each  side,  to  beglven  to  himself  and  his  heirs  and  assigns  for 
the  purpose.  Eus  uesign  was  to  commence  at  Prairie  du  Chien 
on  the  Missiwippi,  cross  the  Bocky  Mountains  at  the  South 
Pass,  and  ilx  the  principal  Pacific  terminus  on  Vancouver's 
Sound,  with  a  branch  from  some  convenient  point  west  of  the 
mountains  to  San  Francisco. 

One  of  the  great  objects  which  Mr.  Whitney  proposed  to  ac- 
complish by  the  enteiprise  was  to  render  America  the  route  of 
Asiatic  commerce.  The  settlement  of  California,  however, 
furnished  a  new  reason  for  the  building  of  the  roM,  sad  the 
seaeme  was  taken  up  by>  the  Government.  Mr.  Benton,  of 
MiSBOiiri,  fbr  a  long  piBriod  advocated  it  zealously  in  the  Senate 
and  before  the  people. 

The  exploranon  of  Col.  Fremont,  by  throwing  light  mioQ 
the  physical  geography  of  this  great  and  nearly  onenldrad 
region,  advanced  the  project. 

Finally  in  March.  18B8,  Congress  made  an  appropriation  of 
$160,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  necessary  surveys,  and 
In  that  year  six  parties  were  organised  and  sent  out  by  the 
War  Department.  These  parties  were  fitted  out  in  the  most 
complete  manner,  with  a  view  to  collect  all  possible  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  great  physical  character  of  the  region  tra- 
versed, indnding  iU  topography,  its  elevation  above  the  sea,  its 


e,  its  geology,  its  botany  and  ito  natural  UstorT,  as  well 
as  all  details  oeanng  upon  the  actual  construction  of  the  road. 

In  1854  Congress  made  two  more  appropriations  of  |40,000  and 
$160,000  respectively,  for  deficiencies  and  for  conanuing  the 
work,  and  three  additional  parties  were  organised. 

The  reports  of 'these  surveys  have  been  presented  In  18  vols., 
4  to.,  and  printed  by  Congress,  with  handsome  illustrations  and 
elaborate  maps  and  profiles.  For  exact  information  relative  to 
tiie  physical  characteristics  of  the  great  West,  they  will  long 
lemain  the  standard  authority. 

The  Pacific  BaHroad  was  finally  completed  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1860,  by  the  junction  of  the  Central  Pacific  and  the  Union 
Fsdfic  Railroads,  at  Promontory  Summit,  Utah,  a  point  Lp64 
miles  west  from  Omaha,  and  690  esst  from  Sacramento.  The 
last  spike  wss  driven  with  impo^g  ceremonies,  and  on  the 
16th  of  May  through  trains  began  to  run  regularly. 

The  average  cost  of  constructing  the  road,  including  car- 
shops,  depots,  stations,  locomotives,  cars,  and  all  necessary  ex- 
penses, except  those  of  surveying,  is  stated  at  |66,066  per  mile 
for  914  miles  west  from  Omaha,  and  $90,000  per  mile  for  186 
miles;  while  the  total  cost  of  the  road  for  this  distance,  inclu- 
ding surveys,  is  sUted  at  $80,445,012. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  was  organised  in  Octo- 
ber 1868,  under  a  charter  granted  by  Congress,  called  "  An  Act 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  Raihroad  and  Telegraph  Line 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  secure  to 
the  Qovemment  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and 
other  purposes."  According  to  the  provision  of  the  charter, 
the  management  of  the  road^is  controlled  by  a  Board  of  twenty 
directors,  five  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and  are  prohibited  from  holding  stock  in  the  road.  The 
Government  also  exercises  the  right  of  appointing  three  com- 
misssioners  to  examine  the  road  and  report  whether  it  is  con- 
Btructed  and  operated  according  to  law. 

The  country  has  reason  to  congratulate  itself  that  this  great 
work  of  national  importance  was  brought  so  rapidly  to  comple- 
tion under  such  f  avorabxe  auspices. 

Yalub  of  TiMB.— As  nothing  truly  valuable  can  be  at^ 
tained  without  industry^  so  there  can  be  no  persevering 
tidnstiy  without  a  deep  sense  of  the  value  oj  time. 


How  the  Esquimaux  Liive. 

In  the  winter  season  the  Esquimaux  live  in  huts  bultt 
of  snow,  and  we  may  imagine  what  must  have  been  th« 
cecessity  and  distress  that  could  first  have  suggested  to 
a  human  being  the  idea  of  using  such  an  unpromising 
materia]  as  a  means  of  protecting  himself  from  cold.  £• 
that  as  it  may,  the  snow  ''  igloe,"  or  hut,  affords  not 
only  security  from  the  Inclemency  of  the  weaUier,  but 
more  eomfort  than  either  stone  or  wooden  buildings 
without  fire.  The  construction  of  them  requires  con- 
siderable tact,  and  is  always  performed  by  the  men,  two 
beinff  required  for  it,  one  outside  and  the  other  inside. 
Blocks  of  snow  are  first  cut  out  with  some  shaip  in* 
strument  from  the  spot  that  is  Intended  to  form  the  floor 
of  the  dwelling,  and  raised  on  edge,  IndiniDg  a  little 
Inward  around  the  cavity.  These  blocks  are  generally 
about  two  feet  in  length,  two  in  breadth,  and  eight 
inches  thick,  and  are  Joined  dose  together.  In  ttiia 
manner  the  edifice  is  erected,  contracting  at  each  suc- 
cessive tier,  until  there  only  remains  a  small  aperture  at 
the  top,  which  is  filled  bv  a  slab  of  clear  Ice,  toat  serves 
both  as  a  keystone  to  uie  arch  and  a  window  to  light 
the  dwelling.  An  embankment  of  snow  is  raised  around 
the  wall,  and  covered  with  skins,  which  answer  the 
doable  purpose  of  beds  and  seats.  The  inside  of  the 
hut  presents  the  figure  of  an  arch  or  dome ;  but  the 
UBuaf  dimensions  are  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and 
about  eight  feet  in  height  at  the  centre.  Sometimes  two 
or  three  families  congregate  under  the  same  roof,  having 
separate  apartments  communicating  with  the  main 
building,  that  are  used  as  bedrooms.  The  entrance  te 
the  "l^oe"  is  effected  through  a  winding  covered  pas* 
sage,  which  stands  open  by  day,  but  is  closed  up  at 
night  by  placing  slabs  of  ice  at  the  angle  of  each  bend, 
<ind  thtis  the  inmates  ars  perfectly  secured  against  the 
everest  cold. 


The  Wandering  Stone. 

In  the  Zfflerthal,  about  half  an  hour's  walk  from  the 
UtUe  village  of  Fugen,  in  a  small  valley  on  the  right  side 
of  the  entrance  to  the  vast  forest  of  fienkerwald,  lies  a 
rock  some  two  cable  feet  in  measore,  bearing  on  its  side 
a  rude  cross  chiselled  in  the  stone. 

The  rock  Is  noted  all  over  the  coontiy,  for  each  time 
It  Is  removed  from  its  resting  place,  by  some  supernatu- 
ral agency,  it  retams  again  to  the  same  spot.  Why  It 
wanders  aoout  in  this  nrange  manner  nooody  knows, 
hut  why  It  stands  there  is  known  to  eveiy  litUe  village 
chUd  in  the  surrounding  countiy. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century  two  peasant  women  of 
Fugen,  were  engaged  by  the  day  in  cutting  com  at  the 
ad^bcent  farm  of  Wieseek,  on  the  Pancraz  Mountain. 
The  farmer,  anxious  to  get  In  his  com  while  the  weather 
lasted,  promised  to  increase  their  wages  if  they  hastened 
on  with  their  work.  At  this  promise,  both  the  girls  re- 
doubted their  efforts,  but  at  the  end  of  the  week,  instead 
of  paying  them  allKe,  the  farmer,  in  augmentation  of 
their  wages,  gave  to  one  of  them  two  loaves  of  bread, 
while  to  me  other  he  gave  but  one.  On  their  way  home, 
close  to  Fugen,  and  on  the  spot  where  now  lies  the  stone, 
the  two  women  began  to  quarrel  about  the  bread,  and  at 
last  this  dispute  grew  so  hot  that  they  fell  to  nehtinflr 
with  their  sickles,  and,  like  tigresses,  the  sight  of  blood 
seemed  onlv  to  increase  their  ferocity:  and  what  seems 
to  be  Increoible,  but  which  is  nevertheless  perfectly  trae, 
thev  fought  until  they  both  fell  down  and  bled  to  death 
on  the  spot.  Here  they  were  buried,  and  over  them  was 
placed  tne  stone  which  stUl  remains  there,  but  none -of 
the  villagers  will  pass  that  way  after  nightfall. 

There  are  numberless  people  who  have  convinced 
themselves  of  the  wonderful  properties  of  the  Walden- 
stein,  and  many  are  the  wamrngs  given  by  the  eountiy 
folk  to  strangers  who  seek  to  pass  there  after  the  sun 
has  set. 
I  — -^^— —--— — — ^— _ 

How  violently  do  romors  blow  the  sails  of  popular 
Judgments  I  How  few  there  be  that  can  discern  between 
tmtti  and  troth-likeness,  between  shows  and  substance  I 

Sot  P.  SmsHT. 


NaiTHnt  human  applause  nor  human  censure  Is  to  be 
taken  as  a  test  of  tne  troth :  but  either  should  set  us 
upon  testing  ourselves.  BISHOP  Whatbli; 
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SNAKES. 

BT  JABFBB  T.  JJUIA1JIIG6. 

Wa  who  llTo  in  tlie  temperate  regloiu  of  America,  kmiw  \gf 
experience  bat  little  aboat  tlie  race  of  gigantic  and  yenomoiw 
pents.  There  are,  however,  many  dlilerent  kinds  in  oar  lat- 
ae,  a  few  of  which  are  poieonooa  and  formidable,  and  many 
npaleive  and  forbidding  in  their  appearance.  Bnaxes  appear 
to  nave  thepower  of  affecting  the  nervoas  system  of  man  man 
entirely  different  manner  from  any  other  representative  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  Not  that  I  woald  advocate  for  troth  the  fab- 
nloos  stories  of  serpent-charming  set  forth  in  the  novels  and 
Actions  of  the  day,  bat  who  is  there  that  has  not  been  shocked 
and  startled  upon  coming  soddenly  and  unexpectedly  apon  this 
hideous  reptile?  A  momentary  shudder  nuBes  our  tranquil 
nerves— It  is  natural,  and  we  cannot  help  it:  but  reason  and 
Judgment  come  constantly  to  the  rescue,  teaching  us  man*s  su- 
periority over  all  other  animated  life,  and  we  return  and  crush 
the  coiled  serpent  as  we  would  a  wonn. 

In  countries  where  the  ground  freezes  they  pass  the  winter 
in  a  torpid  state;  and  on  coming  forth  on  the  return  of  warm 
weather,  they  shed  their  skins.  Often  they  do  not  cast  their 
•kins  until  tne  heated  term  of  the  dog's  days;  at  which  time 
they  are  blind  and  sluggish,  and  far  more  apt  to  bite.  On  warm 
pleasant  days  in  early  spring  they  may  often  be  sedh  in  large 
numbers  around  springs  and  water  courses,  about  the  time  the 
tender  green  nass  is  Karting  up,  and  the  beautiful  yellow  bloa- 
of  the  oandelion ^^-- ---^.-     ^_    — -   »_ 


are  putting  forth.    On  one  occasion 
ntM  thirty- 


aeveral  years  since  I  countedT  thirty-three,  all  on  less  than  five 
aquare  rods  of  ground.  There  were  three  different  kinds;  the 
streaked,  green,  and  little  brown  snake.  It  was  a  bright  sunny 
afternoon,  about  the  first  of  May  I  think,  and  they  had  crawled 
forth  from  their  winter's  retreat  to  breathe  the  pieasant,  invig- 


orating air,  loaded  with  the  sweet  perfume  of  swelling  buds  and 
blossoms,  and  to  bask  in  the  sun^s  genial  rays,  that  was  now 
fast  dissipating  the  last  reoinaats  of  occasional  patches  of  old 
inow-drlrt  along  some  fence  or  stone  wall,  and  preparing  forest 
and  field  for  its  Kingly  robe  of  celestial  green.  On  another  oc- 
casion, I  counted  twen^-nine  small  green  snakes  all  on  lesa 
a  square  rod  of  space.  Many  persons  on  seeing  so  many  snakes 
congregated  around  their  springs  and  wells  have  an  antipathy 
against  using  the  water.  This,  nowever,  is  all  folly.  The  fact 
is  they  gather  about  springs  and  water  courses  because  frogs, 
and  lizards,  and  mice,  which  form  their  principal  food,  are 
more  numerous  in  such  places;  and  as  the  cold  weather  of  wln> 
ter  approaches  they  descend  into  the  ground  wliich  is  warmer 
in  their  vicinity,  and  sooner  thawed  out  in  the  spring.  Let  no 
one  loathe  the  water  on  their  account— they  will  not  damsge 
it  They  are  there  to  obtain  food;  and  natural  instinct  tmd 
them  where  to  go. 

The  serpent  tribe  are  propagated  by  means  of  eggs;  which 
are  disposed  in  rows  or  bunches,  in  some  old  half  ^cayed  log 
or  cleft  of  rock,  and  securely  fastened  together  with  a  glutinous 
substance.  Some  time  since,  happening  near  where  an  old  rot> 
ten  log  was  being;  removed,  I  ooserved  a  large  bunch  of  ser- 
pents' eggs  of  a  airty  white  color,  each  of  which  was  about 
the  size  or  a  partridge's  egg.  I  took  them  upon  a  smooth  spot 
•f  ground  and  succeeded  in  breaking  the  tough  leathery  shell 
of  one  of  them  with  a  sharp  stick,  when  out  leaped  a  little 
spotted  snake  six  or  seven  inches  loiu:,  which  instantly  coiled 
up  and  leaped  its  full  length  direct^  at  me,  angrily  dartlug 
forth  its  forked  toxigae.  I  soon  put  an  end  to  its  existence,  and 
then  proceeded  to  CMStroy  the  others;  all  of  which  acted  in  the 
same  hostile  manner.  They  were  a  species  of  adder,  known 
in  this  section  as  the  milk-snake,  and  were  twenty-sewn  in 
number. 

The  milk-snake  may  be  classed  among  our  laziest  Peuosyl- 
Tania  snakes;  measuring  when  full  grown  from  three  to  five 
feet  in  length.  It  is  mottled  with  laise  dark  brown  and  yel- 
lowish white  spots  on  the  back,  audits  belly  is  white.  Its 
aspect  is  exceedingly  hideous  and  revolting.  It  feeds  on  mice, 
frogs  and  birdi).  and  its  known  fondness  for  milk  has  been 
what  has  given  it  the  name  of  milk-snake.  Some  yeard  ago  a 
well-to-do  fsrmer,  living  less  than  a  mile  from  my  place  of  resi- 


dence, noticed  that  his  pans  of  milk  were  nightly  robbed  of 

''   ■  '     * m  hu  cats,  and  they 

Still  it  made  no  dif- 


their  cream.  At  first  he  laid  the  blame  on  his  cats,  and  the; 
were  promptly  en>elled  from  the  house.  Still  it  made  no  di/ 
ference  with  the  farmer's  cream.  It  was  missing  as  usual.  One 
night  shortly  afterwards  he  solved  the  mystery.    Having  occar 

.......  he  espied  with  norror 

>  pans  of  milk,  busily 


sion  to  go  to  his  mUk-room  with  a  light,  he  espied  with  norror 
n  large  milk-snake  coiled  in  one  or  his  pans  of  milk,  busily 
engaged  in  lapping  up  the  cream.  He  lost  no  time  in  killing 
the  unwelcome  intrader,  and  after  that  his  cream  was  left  un- 
touched. 

When  the  country  was  first  settled  saw-mills  were  but  little 
known,  and  the  houses  aud  barns  were  mostly  constructed  of 
logs.  These,  though  warm  and  comfortable,  were  not  like  the 
houses  of  to-iday,  and  they  often  became  infested  with  wasps 
and  snakes.  Among  the  early  settlers  of  Nortnerc  Pennsyl- 
vania was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Samuel  Williams,  who  lived 
in  a  log  house  of  the  above  description,  but  a  short  distance 
Arom  my  father's  residence.  One  evening  in  the  early  autumn. 
Just  as  the  nights  began  to  feel  a  little  cool,  he  retired  early, 
and  was  soon  in  the  land  of  dreams.  Sometime  daring  the 
night  he  was  awakened  by  the  movement  of  somettiins  cold 
Along  his  back.   Instinctively  he  reached  his  hand  behind  him. 


gliding  firom  tho  spot.    Of  course  the  reptile  was  soon  dls- 
'   patched,  but  a  shudder  ran  through  the  straog  msn's  fnune  ss 
he  refiected  upon  his  hideous  bed-fellow. 

The  muscles  of  serpents  are  often  very  powerful;  and  when 
any  part  of  their  body  is  wound  about  any  stationaiy  object 
they  will  squeeze  or  pull  remarkably.  I  once  saw  the  end  of  a 
stick  placed  upon  the  body  of  a  large  milk-snake.  Just  as  it 
was  in  the  act  of  entering  a  hole  under  a  rock.  The  stick  was 
pressed  down  with  all  all  the  force  of  a  strong  man,  while  I 
with  another  stick  endeavored  to  draw  it  fh>m  its  retreat.  After 
wriggling  several  minutes  it  pulled  itself  completely  asunder, 
leaving  six  or  eight  inches  of  Us  tail  beneath  the  stick.  Five  or 
six  hours  afterward,  I  observed  a  anake  making  its  way  across 
Che  field  twelve  or  fifteen  rods  from  the  spot  where  the  first  had 
escaped,  which  fied  rapidly  on  my  approach  and  took  refuge 
under  a  stone.  Turning  over  the  atone  I  quickly  i1i«pft5»hf4 
it,  when  I  noticed  that  a  portion  of  its  tail  was  miwing,  reveal- 
ing the  fact  that  it  was  the  same  one  that  had  escaped  us  in  tbs 
morning.    As  it  was.  it  measured  over  four  feet  in  length. 

Perh^M  the  most  formidable  of  all  North  American  serpents 
is  the  well-known  rattle-snake.  It  Inhabits  hiUy  and  mona- 
Cainons  dintricts,  where  the  soil  is  loose,  rocky  and  barren, 
often  attaining  a  length  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  in  i^peanuics 
resembling  the  adder  or  milk-snake.  Its  motion  is  naturally 
slow  and  sluggish,  but  when  disturbed  or  irritated  it  quickly 
eoils  itself  in  a  heap,  with  iu  head  elevated  in  the  centre, 
throws  its  Jaws  wide  open,  revealing  its  sharp  hooked  fangs, 
while  ito  bright  eyes  gleam  like  two  coals  of  fire.  Iu  taU  is 
raised  and  t&e  warning  note  of  its  rattle  thrills  in  the  ear  of  the 
intruder;  its  neck  Is  arched,  and  its  eyes  glow  with  an  intense 
fiery  light,  fixed  with  a  deadly  elare  upon  its  disturber;  and 
then  with  a  bound  forward  Its  fangs  are  struck  deep  into  the 
flesh  of  its  horror-stricken  victim.  At  the  root  of  the  fangs  is 
a  little  bag  or  natural  reservoir  of  liquid  poison.  The  fangs 
themselves  are  hollow,  with  a  alit  or  aperture  near  the  point, 
through  which  the  deadly  poison  is  thrown  into  the  deepest 
part  of  the  wound.  The  fatal  fluid  at  once  mixes  with  the 
blood,  and  should  it  return  with  the  life  current  to  the  heart, 
recovery  is  hopeless,  and  death  generally  ensues  in  the  coarse 
of  two  or  three  hours.  If  a  person  is  bitten  by  a  rattle-snake 
the  most  enersetic  means  must  be  adopted  to  extract  the 
poison,  or  death,  riding  on  swift  wings,  will  overtake  him  and 
convulse  him  with  its  horrid  agonies  before  he  is  fairly  aware 
of  it.  A  bold,  deep  incision  should  be  made  in  the  wound  at 
once,  and  if  another  person  be  near,  the  wound  should  be  vigor- 
ously sucked  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  poison  blood 
drawn  out.  Previous  to  this  a  ligature  should  be  tied  Ught 
above  the  wound  to  prevent  the  rapid  return  of  the  blood  to 
the  heart  An  application  of  a  drawing  nature  should  finally 
be  applied,  and  if  everything  has  been  done  with  dispatch  the 
person  will  probably  suffer  but  very  little  inconvenience  fhun 
the  bite.  There  is  a  plant  found  groiring  in  some  localities, 
called  rattle-snakes'  masterpiece,  which  is  said  to  be  an  an  an- 
tidote for  the  poison;  but  whether  it  can  be  relied  on  in  all 
"ises,  is  extremely  doubtful. 

Along  the  Blue  Bidge  and  Allegheny  ranges  of  mountains 
immense  dens  of  the  rattle-snake  are  found,  and  here  they  ars 
seen  of  the  largest  size.  Some  years  ago,  as  a  man  was  walk- 
ing along  the  margin  of  a  little  stream  that  wound  around  ths 
base  of  a  steep  rocky  declivity,  a  spur  of  the  Allegheny  chain* 
m  Virginia,  he  observed  a  smooth,  hard  path  leading  from  a 
hole  in  the  rocky  soil  above,  down  to  the  water's  edge.  As  he 
stood  wondering  what  coula  have  formed  the  singular  track  ia 
that  wild  eecln<jted  spot,  he  saw  a  rattle-snak^emeise  from  the 
loose  stones  at  the  head  of  the  path,  and  slide  down  to  the 
water  to  drink.  This  was  followed  by  another,  and  another, 
until  he  counted  over  two  hundred,  gliding  and  wriggling  along 
the  bank— a  mass  of  loathsome  reptUes  that  fairiv  Sckened  his 
sight  He  now  undertook  to  destroy  the  poison  legion,  but  his 
task  was  too  great  He  worked  with  might  and  main,  out  they 
gathered  around  him  in  almost  countless  numbers,  ana  ere  long 
he  was  bitten  more  tlian  once,  and  well  knowing  that  death 
was  near,  he  left  the  place.  He  had  barely  time  u>  communi- 
cate the  horrid  fact  to  his  friends  ere  his  step  faltered  and  his 
voice  was  forever  hushed. 

A  number  of  years  ago.  a  poor  intoxicated  Scotch  vagrant  fell 
into  the  large  Tiat  Kock  chasm  near  West  Chazy,  Clinton 
County,  N.  YT,  and  no  one  being  near  to  help  him,  he  miserably 
perished.  Sometime  afterwards  some  men  happened  to  pass 
that  way,  and  looking  down  into  the  chasm  beheld  with  horror 
the  skeleton  of  the  unhappy  man,  literally  filled  with  rattle* 
-  *         The  sight  was  sickening,  and  they  fied  from  the  place. 


Returning  well  armed,  the  war  was  commenced,  and  ero  long 
they  had  possession  of  the  field.  Several  of  the  fearful  reptiles 
^ere  killed,  while  many  more  darted  away  and  took  refuge  be- 
neath the  rocks  and  stones.  The  man  was  identified  by  the 
shreds  of  his  clothing,  and  another  name  added  to  the  lut  of 
the  victims  of  the  bottle. 

Snakes  are  slow  breathers,  long  lived,  and  can  live  a  long 
time  without  food.  In  New  England  and  New  York  there  are 
at  least  sixteen  species;  two  of  which  are  deadly  poison— the 
copperhead  and  rattlesnake.  Among  some  of  the  most  noted 
non-venomous  snakes  of  this  country  may  be  mentioned  the 
black  snake,  often  larger  than  the  rattle-snake,  and  which 
squeezes  its  victims  to  death,  the  moccasin  snake  of  the  South- 

„ —   ™„ em  States,  the  water-snake,  etc.    Nearly  all  snakes  are  killed 

very  easily,  provided  they  are  struck  in  tne  right  place.  A  wliip 
or  goad,  such  as  is  often  used  for  driving  oxen,  five  or  six  feet 
hi  length  and  about  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb,  is  one  of  the 
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best  weapona  for  their  destractlon.  The  blow  phoold  be  etruck 
Just  back  of  the  head. 

The  BerpentB  of  oar  coimtry  are,  however,  aa  a  mere  nothing 
in  companson  to  the  monsters  of  Soath  America,  Africa,  India, 
and  the  other  tropical  regions.  There,  in  the  marshes  and 
swamps,  and  Jungles,  they  swarm  in  coontless  nombers,  The 
gigantic  boa  constrictor,  python,  anaconda,  rock-snake,  etc., 
are  among  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  serpent  tribe; 
some  of  which  hare  been  known  to  measure  thirty  or  thirty- 
flve  feet  in  length.  The  largest  snakes  are,  however,  not  poison- 
ous. The  huge  boaa  coll  themselves  in  the  branches  of  a  large 
tree  near  a  spring  of  water,  and  as  the  unsuspecting  antelope 
or  bnlEalo  comes  near  to  drink,  they  deecend  upon  them  and 
qoickly  envelope  them  inthir  folds.  Nothing  can  withstand 
tneir  powerful  pressure.  A  traveler  tells  us  that  he  has  heard 
ttie  bones  of  the  bulEalo  crack  like  guns  at  every  fresh  turn  of 
the  encircling  folds  as  they  crushed  the  huge  carcass  to  a  shape- 
less mass.  They  then  cover  it  all  over  with  saliva,  and  for 
sometime  are  engaged  in  the  operation  of  swallowing  it.  After 
this  they  generaUyiie  in  a  semi-torpid  state  for  dsys  together, 
when  they  can  easily  be  approached  and  destroyed.  Terrific 
oonllicts  sometimes  occur  oetween  these  monstrous  serpents 
and  other  denisens  of  the  forest ;  and  even  man  has  been 
obliged  to  battle  for  his  life  in  the  dread  encounter  with  this 
formidable  reptUe. 

The  tropical ragions  also  abound  in  poisonous  snakes:  prom- 
inent among  which  is  the  fatal  naia  hi^e  of  Africa,  and  the  ter- 
rible cobrapde-capello,  or  hooded  serpent  of  India.  The  latter 
is  often  destroyed  by  the  mongoose,  or  Egyptian  ichneumon,  an 
animal  little  larger  than  a  c^  which  its  poisonous  bite  does 
not  destroy.  The  same  little  animal  also  destroys  crocodile's 
eggs  in  grest  numbers.  In  the  Jungles  of  India  a  snake  is 
found,  often  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  a 
mere  worm  in  siae,  so  exceedingly  poisonous  that  the  victim 
of  iia  deadly  bite  is  said  to  die  within  the  hour.  The  £ast  In- 
dian Jugglers  and  serpent-charmers  handle  the  most  venomous 
Mipents  with  impunity,  often  startling  the  uninitiated  with 
ttMsr  perilous  and  daring  feats  and  performances.  The  secret 
if  thsir  art  is  gensnlly  unknown  to  foreigners. 

Salt  Lake. 

BT  OAFTAXK  GABIIBI. 

Duxing  his  exploratioDB,  Fremont  thus  describes 
Salt  Lake; 

''We  reached  the  Batte  without  any  difficnltT,  and  as- 
cending to  Its  sommlt  we  beheld,  inunedlately  at  our 
feet  the  object  of  oar  anziouB  search— the  great  Inland 
8ea,  stretching  In  still  and  solitary  grandeur  far  beyond 
the  limit  of  our  vision :  and  as  we  looked  oyer  the  lake 
in  the  first  emotions  of  excited  pleasure,  I  am  doubtful 
If  the  followers  of  Balboa  felt  more  enthusiasm,  when 
from  the  heights  of  the  Andes  they  saw,  for  the  first 
lime,  the  great  Western  Ocean.  «  •  «  It  was  a  noble 
termifMM  to  this  part  of  our  expedition ;  and  to  us  so 
lonsr  shut  up  among  mountain  ranges,  a  sudden  view 
of  uiese  silent  waters  had  something  sublime  in  it.  Sev- 
eral extensive  islands  raised  their  high,  rocky  heads 
from  the  waves :  but  whether  they  were  wooded  or  not 
we  could  not  tell,  as  their  distance  forbade  us  anything 
more  than  making  out  the  dark  outlines.  Daring  the 
day  black  clouds  rose  over  the  mountains  to  the  west- 
wurd,  and  2»  storm  burst  over  us  in  sudden  fury,  and 
hid  the  islands  from  sight." 

Later  he  goes  on :— ''  To-night  there  was  a  brilliant 
sunset  of  golden,  orange  and  green,  that  left  the  western 
sky  pure  and  clear." 

It  was  September  6th,  yet  he  says :— *'  The  summer 
frogs  were  unking  around  us,"  and  he  speaks  of  their 
nleasant  fancMS  around  the  camp-fires.  Would  they 
find  springs  of  soft,  dear  water,  and  wHd  game  to  feast 
them  after  their  long  privations  ? 

During  the  next  dUly  they  moved  loiteringly  down  one 
of  the  river  outlets,  which  in  manv  places  was  very  shal- 
low, and  encamped  for  that  night  among  rushes  and 
willows,  where,  over  their  driftwood  fire,  they  cooked 
their  supper  of  eame,  shot  during  the  day.  He  says 
that  the  mild  stillness  of  the  night  was  full  of  echoes 
from  thousands  of  water-bird  voices ;  but  with  early 
morning  they  prepared  to  launch  their  India-rubber 
boat.  They  waded  along,  dragging  their  boat,  and  for 
some  distance  out  found  tne  water  quite  fresh,  with  an 
Insipid  taste ;  but  a  mile  from  shore  a  black  ridge  was 
vlsiDle  at  the  bottom,  beyond  which  was  firm  sand. 
Here  the  water  very  suddeoily  deepened  and  was  found 
to  be  salt.  WhUe  they  could  touch  bottom  with  the 
paddles  the  party  was  gay,  but  as  the  lake  deepened, 
and  their  fndl  craft  bcjgan  to  feel  and  respond  to  the 
swell  of  the  waves,  a  change  came  over  them.  Patches 
of  foam  drifted  by,  showing  a  southerly  set  of  the  cur- 
tfoA^  and  recalled  disagreeable  tales  of  whirlpools  which 
had  been  related  to  them  by  Indians  and  guides.     The 


waves  were  or  a  beautiful  bright  green  hue,  and  tha 
spray  thrown  into  the  boat  became  a  crusting  of  salt. 
&e  long,  the  waves  show  gouts  of  foam,  breaking 
under  the  force  of  a  strong  wmd,  and  as  they  neared  the 
islands  they  found  the  cliffs  whitened  and  crusted  with 
salt.  Thev  ascended  a  bare,  rockv  peak,  800  feet  above 
the  lake,  ixom  whence  they  could  view  a  vast  expanse 
of  water  laving  the  silent  shores.  The  scene  was  solemn 
and  impressive. 

Upon  the  island  they  encamped  for  the  night,  and 
klocUed  a  huge  fire  of  driftwood.  The  evening  was 
pleasant ;  but  as  the  night  advanced  a  heavy  wind  arose, 
and  the  waves  broke  with  a  Jar  and  roar  against  the 
island,  which  trembled  with  the  concussions. 

What  a  wierd  scene  1  What  a  strange  sensation  must 
have  been  theirs,  as  travelers  for  months,  tolling  up 
moimtdn  fastnesses,  and  winding  down  through  defile 
and  valley,  to  now  hear  the  boom  and  roar  of  an  ocean 
surf.  The  morning  showed  them  a  dark  and  agitated 
sea ;  but  they  had  to  attempt  returning  over  the  rough 
and  dangerous  way,  while  the  wind  roared  in  a  gale,  and 
the  farther  they  went  from  the  island  the  rougher  they 
found  the  water,  so  that  their  Joy  can  be  imaghied  when 
they  found  that  by  severe  labor  they  were  nearing  the 
shore,  and  lessening  the  chances  of  being  blown  beyond 
the  island  reaches  of  this  unknown  sea.  A  genersl 
shout  went  up  from  the  party  when  the  unstable  and 
unsafe  boal  came  into  shoal  water  and  safely  landed. 
Here  packing  their  accoutrements  they  prepared  to  push 
on  toward  the  Columbia  Blver. 


Disoovery  of  Neptune. 

BT  B.  0. 


Seldom  In  the  history  of  any  science  is  so  remarkable 
an  achievement  recorded  as  that  which  is  recorded  in 
Astronomy  concerning  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Nep- 
tune. The  sdentiflc  wonder— for  I  can  cul  it  by  no 
other  name— which  comes  nearest  to  this  In  point  of 
magnitude  is  the  description,  and— as  after  discoveries 
proved,  the  accurate  description— of  an  extinct  species 
of  fish  with  only  the  aid  of  an  Impression  of  a  single 
scale— which  was  done  by  Agassia.  Yet  wondezful  as 
this  last  may  be,  when  compared  with  any  other  sden- 
tiflc work,  it  may  be  conMdered  of  comparative  Insignifi- 
cance, when  compared  with  the  discovexy  of  Neptune. 

Previous  to  the  year  1781,  astronomers  had  noticed 
certain  Irregularities  in  the  orbit  of  Saturn,  then  sup« 
posed  to  be  the  boundarv  of  the  solar  system.  In  that 
year,  Sir  William  Herschel  acddentally  discovered  tha 
planet,  which  for  a  time  bore  his  name,  but  was  after- 
wards changed  to  Uranus.  The  discovery  of  this  planet 
explained  all  of  the  irregularities  in  the  orbit  of  Saturn, 
but  when  Uranus  had  nearly  completed  Its  revolution 
around  the  sun.  Irregularities  were  discovered  in  its 
orbit,  which  caused  astronomers  to  suspect  the  existence 
of  a  planet  superior  to  Uranus. 

Accordingly,  a  Frenchman  named  Le  Terrier,  set  him- 
sdf  to  work  to  discover  it  He  first  prepared  exact 
tables  of  the  planetary  movements,  and  then  commenced 
his  calculations.  He  succeeded  so  well  that  in  a  few 
months,  or  to  be  exact  in  September,  1846.  he  wrote  to 
his  friend.  Dr.  GaUe,  of  Berlin,  requesting  him  to  direct 
his  telescope  to  a  certain  part  of  the  heavens,  where  he 
suspected  the  stranger  to  be. 

His  friend  compiled,  and  on  the  first  evening  of  ex- 
amination discovered  within  less  than  one  degree  of  the 
predicted  place,  a  strange  star  of  the  eighth  magnitude. 
The  next  evening  It  was  found  to  have  moved  with  a 
velocity,  and  in  a  direction  very  nearly  the  same  that 
Le  Vemer  had  calculated. 

What  then,  shall  we  say  of  a  sdence  that  enables  its 
devoted  followers  to  reach  out  Into  space  and  feel  suo- 
cessfolly  in  the  dark  for  an  object  more  than  twenty- 
eight  hundred  millions  of  miles  distant?  Yet  so  exact 
is  astronomical  sdence  that  Le  Terrier  not  only  pointed 
out  the  place  where  It  would  be  seen  on  a  given  hour, 
but  even  predicted  the  leneth  of  its  year,  which  is  equal 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  of  our  years,  ascertahied 
its  distance  from  the  sun,  the  direction  and  vdodty  of 
its  motion,  its  size,  and  Its  density,  and  this,  too,  buore 
it  had  been  seen  by  a  single  human  eye. 

It  was  subsequently  ascertained  tnat  Kr.  Adams,  of 


Enclaod,  had  been  engaged  in  the  same  computations^ 
and  had  arrived  at  nearly  the  same  results  as  Le  Ter- 
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FRISKY   AND   FLOSSY. 

BT  MABT  WILSr. 

Now  Usten,  my  dean,  said  a  wiie  mother  mooae ; 

rm  going  to  market,  bo  donH  leave  the  house. 

A  Uttle  old  box  was  the  honae  which  ahe  meant, 

Where  they  lodged  the  year  through  withont  tazea  or  rent. 

Theresa  danger  abroad  ill  many  a  shape, 
Which  abomd  yoa  go  near,  yon^ll  never  eacape ; 
Vor  inatance,  there^s  always  that  worrying  cat; 
She  never  aleeps  soundly ;  and,  then,  there^s  the  trap  I 

Two  schemes  of  the  enviona  honaewife,  yon  see, 
To  shorten  the  Uvea  of  yon.  peta,  and  me. 
The  cat  is  mnch  petted,  and  roams  where  she  wiU, 
And  the  trap  with  choloe  bait  aita  onder  the  silL 

Besidea,  Pve  seen  water  and  milk  stand  aronnd. 
Which  ahoold  yon  fill  in  you  surely  will  drown. 
But  to  name  every  danger  would  take  me  all  day. 
And  the  sun  being  high,  I  must  hurry  away. 

Only  heed  what  r  ve  said,  and  rest  at  your  ease, 
Whue  I  go  for  some  bread,  some  meat,  and  i 
She  hnrned  away,  but  not  without  fears, 
Vor  she  waa  a  mouse  of  experience  and  years. 

But  Frisky  was  always  inclined  to  be  naughty. 
Her  mother,  she  said,  was  too  proud  and  haughty 
To  mix  with  the  world  or  chat  with  a  neighbor, 
Her  life  being  nothing  but  worry  and  labor. 

She  yawned  and  complained  she  had  nothing  to  do, 
Said  the  day  waa  too  long  to  ever  live  through. 
And  begged  of  pet  Floesy,  her  aly  little  sister. 
So  haro  to  go  walking  she  could  not  resist  her. 

Oh !  Frisky,  how  can  you  1  grave  Flaxy  cried  out. 
And  through  fright  and  vexation  Jumped  wildly  about 
But  Frisky  and  Flossy  were  soon  out  of  sight. 
They'd  hurry,  they  said,  and  get  back  before  niglft 

They  tripped  along  lightly,  soon  loelng  all  fear. 
Nor  ever  once  dreaming  of  danger  quite  near. 
Oh,  dear,  what  is  that?  Flossy  suddenly  cries. 
Fm  afraid  it's  the  cat.    Oh,  what  terrible  eyea  I 

They  ran  from  her  siffht,  and  crept  under  the  sill. 
They  would  stop  awhile  there,  and  keep  very  stiU, 
They  said,  till  that  horrible,  terrible  cat 
Should  return  to  her  aieep  on  the  flre-hearth  mat. 

A  long  time  they  sat,  two  forlorn  little  mice. 
ThenFriaky  said,  softly,  she  smelt  something  nice, 
And  looking  around,  saw  the  prettiest  house. 
Just  buUt,  she  believed,  for  some  dear  little  mouse. 

Then,  carefully  peeping,  saw  cheese  hanging  in  it, 
Whicn  she  waa  sure  she  could  get  in  less  tnan  a  minute ; 
But  Frisky,  you  know  mother  spoke  of  a  trap. 
Ana  did  ahe.  I  wonder,  mean  something  like  that  ? 


Too  late  came  the  warning  as  in  went  her  head, 
And  in  less  than  a  minute  gay  Frisky  was  dead. 
Poor  Flossy  was  dumb  with  fright  and  despair. 
And  thought  thA  should  die  right  then  and  there ; 

Then,  hearing  a  noise,  started  wildly  for  home. 
Bat  soon  lost  her  way.  and  lay  down  to  bemoan 
Her  own  sad  condition  and  poor  Frisky's  fate. 
Again  the  nolae  roueed  her,  out  this  time  too  latsi, 

For  Kitty  was  watching  thia  poor  little  mouse. 
Who  never  got  back  to  that  cosy  old  house, 
From  which  In  the  morning,  so  merry  and  gay. 
Herself  and  bright  Friaky  had  hurried  away. 

BAIHMgDOB,  Pfc, 

A  Peculiar  Fish. 

The  Flab  of  Paradiae  la  one  of  the  most  peculiar  of 
Chinese  fresh-water  fish.  It  is  small  in  size,  a  pale  gray 
in  color,  and,  at  first  sight,  having  but  little  about  it  to 
attract  attention.  As  soon  as  the  animal  becomes  ex- 
cited, however,  the  long  tins  on  the  back  and  beUy 
straighten  out  and  assume  a  rich  purple  blue  tinted  with 
ffreen.  The  long  and  fork-shaped  tail  spreads  into  a 
kind  of  fan,  and  the  stripes  upon  the  sides  of  the  iish 
become  yellow,  red,  and  blue,  constantly  changing  In 
color,  llie  scales  seem  to  become  opalescent,  and  re- 
flect the  light  with  the  neatest  brilliancv,  while  the  eyes 


appear  illuminated  with  a  bluish-green  nre.  The  habtts 
ox  the  animal  are  as  odd  as  its  appearance.  The  males 
take  charge  of  the  voung  and  build  the  neat.  The  latter 
is  simply  a  clot  of  foam  floating  upon  the  water,  and  ia 
made  oy  the  fish  rising  to  the  surface  and  alternately 
absorbing  and  expelling  air,  until  a  little  cluster  of  flue 
bubbles,  nardly  three-tenths  of  an  inch  square,  is  formed. 
The  female  then  deposits  her  eggs,  which  are  at  once 
seized  upon  by  the  male,  who  camea  them  in  his  moutli 
to  the  nest.  Then  he  watches  their  incubation,  careful- 
ly guarding  and  distributing  them  with  wonderful  saga- 
city evenlv  throughout  the  mass  of  foam.  When  the/ 
clot  together,  he  pushes  them  apart  with  his  nose,  ana, 
besides,  keeps  up  a .  continual  manufacture  of  bubbles 
until  the  eggs  are  lifted  up  abore  the  water  and  rest  onlv 
upon  their  soft  couch.  As  soon  as  the  embryos  appear 
his  care  is  doubled.  He  watches  that  none  escape ;  and 
in  case  some  become  separated,  he  chases  them^  catches 
them  in  his  mouth,  and  replaces  them  carefully  in  the 
nests.  If  one  becomes  injured,  he  removes  it  from  the 
others,  and  gives  it  a  separate  bubble  by  itself^  and  ap- 
parently nurses  it  until  it  regains  its  strwigth. 

Living  on  Stilts. 

In  the  sonny  lands  south  of  Bordeaux,  the  shep- 
herds hare  adopted  the  curious  habit  of  walking  upon 
stUts.  The  first  time  that  a  group  of  these  people  are 
seen,  there  is  a  curious  emotion  in  the  mind  as  of  a 
strange  prodigv.  Dressed  in  sheep-skins,  worn  by  time, 
Imittmg  stockings  or  spinning  thread,  they  pass  over 
reeds  and  furze :  the  spectator  ouried  as  it  were  in  the 
bushes,  they  lifted  nearer  the  sky  on  the  verge  of  the 
horizon.  The  long  stick  which  they  handle  with  so  much 
address,  serving  as  a  balancing  pole  or  a  support  for  the 
arm,  contributes  still  more  to  the  strangeness  of  their 
appearance;  thej  look  like  gigantic  crickets  preparing  to 
spring.  In  the  lands  of  Medoc  not  only  the  snepherds 
but  everyone  uses  this  style  of  locomotion ;  the  children 
have  no  fear,  and  the  women,  who  are  invariably  dressed 
in  black,  resemble  large  ravens  perched  on  dead  branches. 

Grotesquely  mounted  on  these  borrowed  legs,  the  shep- 
herd watches  over  his  charge,  concealed  in  the  Drushwood, 
crosses  uninjured  the  marshes  and  quicksands,  fears  not 
to  be  torn  by  thorns  or  dry  twiers,  and  can  at  any  time 
double  the  speed  at  which  he  ordinarily  walks.  \^  bether 
it  has  any  effect  on  the  character  cannot  be  decided;  but 
certain  it  is  that  these  people  are  distinguished  by  their 
wUd.  savage  nature.  They  have  a  horror  of  strangers, 
and  if  they  perceive  a  traveler  coming  toward  them  they 
hasten  to  flee  into  concealment. 

Iir  the  lives  of  the  saddest  of  us  there  are  bright  days 
when  we  feel  as  if  we  could  take  the  great  world  into 
our  arms.  Then  come  the  gloomy  days,  when  the  fire 
will  neither  bum  on  our  hearths  nor  in  our  hearts,  and 
all  without  and  within  is  dismal,  cold,  and  dark.  Be- 
lieve me,  every  heart  has  its  secret  sorrows  which  the 
world  knows  not ;  and  oftentimes  we  call  a  man  cold, 
when  he  is  only  sad.  LoMGFaLLOW. 
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Baisingr  of  the  Great  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge. 


In  the  present  state  of  human  knowledge,  the  fonntaln-head 
of  mechanical  power  ia  water.  It  drives  the  loom,  it  tarns  the 
mill,  and  within  it  the  motive  power  of  the  steam  engine  origi- 
nates. The  steam  that  arises  from  it  becomes  the  hercnlean 
power  that  carries  OS  from  continent  to  continent  In  ten  days, 
and  ftom  ocean  to  ocean  in  six.  In  the  time  to  come,  electri- 
city mav.  and  probably  will  be,  the  leading  motive  power  of 
the  worlct;  bnt  as  yet  we  have  not  been  able  to  handle  it  as  on- 
derstandingly  as  we  can  water,  and  probaUv  many  of  its  lead- 
ing principles  are  shrouded  in  mystery,  water,  however,  we 
have  pat  to  a  thousand  uses;  and  in  many  places  it  lias  dis- 
played its  mighty  power  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  All  the 
mind  with  wonder  and  amazement.  How  few  there  are  who 
folly  realise  the  silent  power  existing  in  the  rain  drop  that 
falls  unnoticed  at  our  feet,  or  the  little  brook  that  ripples  on 
by  our  side. 

Now,  I  am  not  one  who  would  have  yon  believe  all  the  stories 
•boat  the  "  Keely  Motor,"  and  other  miraculous  powers  that 
have  appeared  In  the  columns  of  the  sensational  papers  within 
the  last  year  or  two;  yet  I  would  sav  receive  not  the  reports  of 
the  most  sanguine  and  enthusiastic  inventors  with  ridicule. 
Their  lives  have  been  given  to  the  object— yours  have  not;  and 
besides,  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  may  at  any  time  expect 
startling  discoveries  from  the  army  of  sclentlflc  searchers  after 
trath  that  now  All  the  grand  empire  of  science  and  enterprise. 
Bemember  how  the  first  efforts  of  Columbus,  and  Fitch,  and 
Harvey,  and  Fulton,  and  Watt,  were  received;  and  yet  their 
genius,  with  the  aid  of  indefatiffable  perseverance,  has  placed 
Jiem  at  the  head  of  the  shining  lights  of  the  world.  A!though 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Keely  will  quite  likely  be  nnsuooessful,  itu, 
nevertheless,  a  step  in  a  direction  that  other  inventors,  perhaps 
'"iig  after  he  is  dead  and  gone,  may  take  advantage  of,  and  by 
m.  hmt  from  an  unfinished  machine,  startle  an  unthinking  world 
-with  a  wonderful  discovery. 

It  is  a  fixed  principle  of  hydrostatics  that  an  amount  or  quan- 
tity of  water,  however  small,  may  balance  a  quantity  however 


great.    This  at  first  appears  absurd;  and  has,  therefore,  t 
denominated  the  hydrostatic  paradox.    The  secret  of  it  is: 


;  the 

downward  pressure  of  water  is  not  according  to  the  Mos^'or 
guanlU»y  but  according  to  the  verHcai  hdght.  Take  a  strongly 
hooped  cask,  or  cider  barrel,  and  fiU  it  with  water,  and  insert  a 
Tertical  tube,  thirty  or  thirty-five  feet  long,  in  the  top.  Fill 
the  tube  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  even  though  the 
tore  be  no  larger  than  a  pipe-stem,  holdhig  no  more  than  a 

Siuart  or  two  of  water,  the  cask  will  be  burst  by  the  operation; 
or  the  pressure  upon  It  is  equal  to  what  it  would  have  been 
had  the  tube  been  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  barrel.  Jack- 
screws  have  been  Invented  for  raising  buildings,  etc.,  and  with 
them  whole  blocks  of  heavy  brick  edifices  have  been  elevated. 
Capstans  and  pulleys  have  oeen  invented,  and  with  them  pon- 
derous masses  of  stone  and  iron  have  been  raised.  But  the  hy- 
dranlic  press,  worked  by  the  pressure  of  water,  eclipses  them 
all.  Imagine  a  strong  upright  iron  cylinder,  partly  filled  with 
water,  wfthin  which  works  tf  closely  fitting  piston,  the  end  area 
of  which  is  a  thousand  square  inches.  Parallel  with  this  we 
will  suppose  a  small  tube,  fifty  inches  In  height,  bent  at  the 
bottom  and  inserted  Into  the  large  cylinder  below  the  piston. 
In  order  to  give  free  communication  for  the  water,  the  end  sur- 
face of  the  interior  of  the  small  tube  being  only  one  square 
Inch  In  area.  If  the  large  piston  is  not  allowed  to  press  upon  the 
water  In  the  cylinder,  the  water  will  instantly  find  its  own  level 
In  both  the  cylinder  and  tube;  and  hence  an  inch  of  water  in 
the  tnbe  balances  a  thousand  in  the  cylinder.  If  the  piston  is 
allowed  to  descend  in  the  cylinder,  it  will  force  the  water  out 
through  the  top  of  the  tnbe,  providint;  It  be  not  too  high.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  small  iriston  be  Inserted  into  the  tube,  and 
pressed  downwards  to  the  bottom,  forcing  the  fifty  cubic 
inches  of  water  into  the  large  cylinder,  the  waUr  will  be  raised 
there,  forcing  up  the  large  piston  one-twentieth  of  an  inch.  If 
there  be  twenty-five  inches  of  water  in  the  tnbe,  and  the  same 
depth  in  the  cylinder,  the  cylinder  will  contain  85,000  cubic 
Inoies;  and  in  this  case  the  twenty-five  cubic  inches  in  the 
tnbe,  weighing  oniy  about  a  pound,  balances  the  80,000  cubic 
Inches  in  the  cylinder,  weighing  about  a  thousand  pounds.  If 
the  small  piston  be  driven  downward  with  a  force  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  it  will  force  the  large  piston  upward  with  a 
force  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  fifty  tons;  and  if  the 
downward  pressure  upon  the  small  piston  be  a  thousand 
pounds,  the  upward  pressure  upon  the  large  one  will  be  a  thou- 
aand  thousand,  or  five  hundred  tone;  but  In  either  case  the 
large  piston  will  be  raised  only  the  fortieth  of  an  inch.  The  larger 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  cylinder,  in  comparison  to  that 
in  the  tube,  the  greater  the  power  and  slower  the  lifting  mo- 
tion. Such  is  the  principle  of  the  famous  hydraulic  press^the 
most  powerful  machine  ever  invented  by  the  hand  or  man.  In- 
deed the  only  limit  to  its  power  is  the  -  strength  of  the  material 
of  which  it  is  composed. 

Perhaps  the  mighty  power  of  the  hydraulic  press  has  never 
been  more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  the  raising  of  the  cele- 
brated Britannia  Tubular  Bridge.  This  famous  structure  spans 
the  Menai  Straits;  s  narrow  passsge  of  water  connecting  the 
Irish  Sea  with  St.  Ge9fge*s  Channel,  and  separating  the  Isle  3f 


Anglesey  ftom  the  Carnarvon  shores  of  North  Wales, 
noted  Menai  Suspension  Bridge  had  been  built  some  time: 


TIM 
and 


now  the  rapid  progress  of  steam  locomotion  was  demanding  a 
passage  way  across  the  ever  foaming  waters  from  cliff  to  cHft. 
At  first  it  was  proposed  to  appropriate  one  side  of  the  suspen- 
sion bridge  for  this  object;  out  this  plan  was  found  to  be  Inv 


tain  the  heavy  loaded  train,  as  it  passed  with  undiminished  speed 
across  the  "great  tidal  chasm,"  on  its  aerial  trip  from  shore, 
above  the  tallest  ship  mast.     It  was  a  gigantic  work.    Who 


would  dare  undertake  the  task?  Robert  Stephenson,  son  of  the 
illustrious  George  Stephenson,  of  locomotive  fame,  was  the 
man  for  the  occasion.  He  proposed  a  bridge  of  two  cast-iron 
arches  of  450  feet  span,  each  arch  to  commence  60  feet  above 
the  surface,  and  be  100  feet  high  in  the  centre.  Its  cost  he 
estimated  at  £850,000,  or  $l,aBO,(W0.  The  plan  he  carried  to  tha 
Admiralty  was  said  to  bespeak  one  of  the  most  elegant  stmo* 
tures  ever  erected  by  human  hands,  and  yet  it  was  rejected. 

The  great  engineer  went  away  with  bowed  head,  though 
nothing  danntoo;  for  he  felt  that  the  resources  of  his  own 
mind  was  yet  adequate  to  the  work.  It  should  still  be  con* 
stmcted  of  iron;  it  wss  his  favorite  material.  Ere  long  his 
new  project  was  matured.  He  would  construct  enormous 
iron  tubes,  or  tunnels,  408  feet  In  length,  through  which  the 
railway  track  might  be  laid,  the  whole  of  which  was  to  be 
elevated  and  supported  upon  three  lofty  stone  pillars.  Having 
completed  his  design,  ana  satisfied  his  own  mind  that  such  a 
structure  would  be  strong  and  durable,  he  called  in  several  of 
the  more  eminent  Bnglish  engineers  to  aid  him  In  making  esti- 
mates of  cost,  calculating  the  strength  of  material,  ana  best 
form  for  the  tube.  A  long  series  of  laborious  and  costly  ex- 
periments followed.  Small  tubes  were  made  of  different  forms, 
and  their  strength  tested;  and  at  length  the  problem  was 
solved,  and  the  proposed  plan  approved. 

Laborers  were  called  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  ar* 
rangements  speedily  made  for  the  erection  of  the  colossal 
structure.  Piles  of  masonry  were  quickly  raised  on  either 
«>iore,  to  the  height  of  160  feet;  while  upon  a  rock  in  the  centre 
A  the  straits  a  strong  tower  was  commenced.  The  outside  of 
the  tower  was  compMed  of  148,686  cubic  feet  of  Anglesea  mar- 
ble; and  the  inside  of  144,086  cubic  feet  of  sandstone.  887  tons 
of  cast  iron  girders  and  beams  gave  it  additional  strength;  and 
when  it  was  completed  It  formed  one  of  the  greatest  bridge 
piers  in  the  world.  Itebase  la  fifty  feet  square,  embedded  in 
pure  Roman  cement,  laid  on  a  solid  rock  foundation;  its 
weight  upwards  of  80,000  tons,  and  ito  altitude  or  height  no 
leas  than  880  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  was  In- 
tended to  crown  this  great  central  tower  with  a  beautifnl 
statue  or  figure  representing  science;  which  was  to  have  been 
fifty  feet  in  height,  and  composed  of  17,000  cubic  feet  of  stone. 
The  rapid  depreciation  of  railway  nroperty,  however,  caused 
the  directors  to  abandon  this  magnificent  ornamental  design. 

On  each  side  of  the  land  enos  of  the  two  abutmento  is  a 
beautifully  executed  couchant  stone-  lion;  resembling  those  of 
the  ancient  ruins  of  Egypt.  Each  one  is  86i^eet  long,  HH 
feet  high,  8  feet  wide  and  weighs  80  tons.  8,000  cubic  feet  of 
limestone  were  required  for  the  formation  of  the  four.  670,000 
cubic  feet  of  timber  was  used  for  scaffoldings,  in  erecting  the 
towers,  piers  and  abutmento,  while  the  quarries  from  which  the 
stone  was  obtained  extended  along  the  Anglesea  shore  for 
more  than  twenty  miles. 

Meanwhile  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  construction 
of  the  tube.  An  Immense  timber  platform  had  been  built,  and 
along  this  were  piled  rows  of  huge  iron  plates,  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  two  feet  wide,  and  from  six  to  twelve 
feet  long.  All  was  now  animation  and  activity.  1,500  men 
were  at  work,  and  a  mushroom  city  extending  along  the  shore 
for  half  a  mile  was  the  result.  Shantlea,  cottages,  sheds,  board- 
ing houses,  workshops,  and  engine  houses  covered  acres  of 
ground.  The  scene  has  been  thus  described  by  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  VUUor:  **The  spectacle  which  was  pre- 
sented during  the  progress  of  the  work  was  novel,  interesting 
and  impressive.  Shiploads  of  iron,  constantly  arriving  from 
Liverpool,  of  Anglesea  marble  from  Penmon,  of  red  sandstone 
from  Runcorn,  and  foresto  of  timber  from  various  ports,  dis- 
charged their  cargoes  at  the  wharves  and  platforms;  and  wag- 
ons and  carto  Incessantly  traveling  In  all  directions  on  tram- 
ways and  roads,  combined  to  form  a  remarkable  spectacle; 
while  vast  clouds  of  dark  smoke,  issuing  from  chimneys; 
steam  engines  always  at  work,  pouring  forth  volumes  of  steam 
high  into  the  air;  the  whirring  of  machinerv.  the  explosion  of 
gunpowder,  the  thunder-like  clang  of  the  blacksmith's  ham- 
mers at  the  forges,  and  the  reverberation  from  those  at  work 
along  the  tubes  where  the  rlvetters  were  securing  the  plates, 
formed  a  chaos  of  slghto  and  sounds  which  it  is  easier  to  con- 
ceive than  to  describe." 

Every  part  of  the  work  was  carefully  Inspected  by  the  ever 
^gilant  eye  of  the  great  engineer.  Even  the  iron  plates  which 
appeared  so  true  and  uniform  were  not  allowed  to  be  placed  in 
me  tube  until  they  tiad  passed  between  two  massive  iron  roll- 
ers worked  by  steam  power,  that  e\eiy  little  hump  or  bunch 
might  be  squeezed  down  to  a  perfect  smooth  surface.  Tha 
holes  for  the  rivets  were  made  by  a  strong  punching  machine, 
working  a  steel  bolt  with  a  pressure  of  from  sixty  to  eighty 
tons;  perforating  the  iron  plates  as  though  they  had  been  mere 
paper.  Two  millions  of  rivets  were  used,  weighing  about  900 
tons,  and  requiring  186  miles  of  iron  rod  for  their  construction. 
The  constant  clang  of  the  heavy  hammers  heading  red  hot  riv- 
Ate  made  a  confused  din  that  seemed  to  jar  the  atmosphere 
from  mom  till  night.    So  strongly  were  thes«  »*nade  that  asoh 
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one  would  sustain  a  force  of  six  tons  before  it  would  give  ww. 

At  length  the  great  tube  was  ilnished,  and  everrthmg  made 
ready  to  convey  it  to  its  final  destination.  All  nations  knew  of 
the  event,  and  people  from  France*  and  Germany,  and  Aus- 
tria, and  the  United  States,  gathered  by  thousands  to  witness 
the  display  of  the  power  of  science.  Special  trains  from  all 
directions  came  loaded  with  human  freight,  to  swell  the  vast 
concourse  that  already  gave  to  the  whole  vicinity  the  appear- 
ance of  one  vast  encampment.  ▲  large  number  of  seals  had 
been  constructed  for  a  long  distance  along  the  shore,  ailording 
ailne  view  of  the  straits  and  of  the  field  of  operations;  and 
these  were  loaded  with  thousands,  while  thousands  more  stood 
further  back,  unable  to  obtain  a  seat.  Tlte  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  in  all  the  neighboring  towns  were  full,  and  further  ac- 
commodation was  out  of  the  question.  It  seemed  as  if  swarms 
had  arrived  from  every  clime  and  nation,  with  hearts  beating 
•nxiously  to  witness  the  unparalleled  achievement. 

A  portion  of  the  wooden  platform  had  been  cut  awav  from 
the  ends  of  the  tube,  a  dock  arranged,  and  at  each  side  four 
pontoons  had  been  sunk,  each  85  feet  wide,  11  deep,  and  about 
100  feet  long.  Their  combined  floating  power  amounted  to  I 
fully  8,800  tons.  Chains,  and  ropes,  and  immense  hawsers  of 
great  strength  were  attached,  running  off  in  all  directions, 
over  pulleys,  and  shafts,  to  great  canstans,  worked  by  hundreds 
of  men.  At  the  appointed  hour  a  hundred  seamen  took  their 
places  on  board  the  diflerent  vessels  and  nine  hundred  others 
assumed  their  several  posts  elsewhere.  The  ponderous  iron 
tunnel  was  drawn  forward— the  valves  of  the  sunken  pontoons 
were  closed,  and  they  rose  to  the  surface  like  the  shoulders  of 
Atlas  to  receive  their  monstrous  load.  The  huge  mass  was 
afloat;  and  in  a  short  time  thereafter  it  was  conveyed  to  the 
foot  of  the  towers,  when  the  pontoon  valves  were  again  thrown 
open,  allowing  them  to  sink,  wliile  the  tube  slowly  descended 
to  its  prepared  place. 

Mounted  upon  the  summits  of  the  lofty  towers  were  enor- 
mous hydraulic  presses  weighing  fortv  tons  each.  The  solid 
cast  iron  of  the  cylinders  were  no  less  than  eleven  inches 
thick;  and  it  was  estimated  that  if  it  was  used  as  a  forcing 

Eump,  one  of  them  would  be  powerful  enough  to  throw  water 
1  a  vacuum  Ave  and  a  half  miles  high.  The  lifting  force 
amounted  to  8,682  tons.  Connected  with  the  top  of  the  piston 
of  the  great  Bramah  press  was  a  horiaontal  iron  beam,  from 
the  extremities  of  which  hung  two  enormoos  iron  chains^ 
weighing  a  hundred  tons,  by  means  of  which  the  tube  was  to 
be  lifted  to  the  place  of  its  destination.  A  maze  of  huge 
chains,  and  hawsers,  and  ropes,  ran  off  in  different  directions, 
over  pulleys,  and  around  heavy  shafts  connected  witb  capstans 
and  windlasses,  to  steady  it  and  keep  it  straight. 

Everything  being  prepared,  the  word  was  given  and  the 
steam  was  applied  to  the  two  forty-horse  steam  engines  to 
work  the  presses.  Slowly  the  great  piston  began  to  emerge 
from  the  cylinder— there  was  a  creaking  of  ropes,  and  clinking 
of  chains  as  they  were  drawn  to  a  powerful  tension-nand 
then  the  mighty  mass,  weighing  no  less  than  1,600  tons,  left 
its  bed  and  began  slowly  to  move  upward.  It  was  a  grand  tri 
nmph  of  science,  and  for  the  moment  every  voice  was  hushed, 
ana  the  multitude  stood  in  silent  amasement  before  the  won- 
drous display  of  the  power  of  water  and  the  hydraulic  press. 

In  a  few  minutes  it  had  been  elevated  six  feet,  and  then  it 
stopped.  The  cylinder  was  full  of  water,  and  its  power  for 
furtner  elevation  was  at  an  end.  It  was  now  firmly  secured  by 
heavy  timbers  and  blocks  of  stone,  and  then  the  power  that 
worked  the  press  was  taken  off.  The  ponderous  piston  de- 
scended, the  water  was  forced  back  through  the  upright  tube, 
and  again  was  the  machine  ready  for  a  new  lift.  The  engines 
were  set  in  motion,  and  again  was  the  great  tube  hoistecl  six 
feet  higher.  Again  and  again  was  this  operation  repeated,  and 
at  length  it  had  reached  an  elevation  of  thirty  feet.  So  great 
was  the  pressure  upon  the  cylinders  of  the  presses  that  the 
water  was  forced  through  the  pores  of  the  iron  and  stood  all 
over  the  outside  like  dew  or  sweat.  All  at  once  there  was  a 
■harp  explosion.  The  cylinder  of  the  largest  press  had 
bursted:  and  a  piece  of  solid  iron  weighing  three  thousand 
pounds  had  been  blown  off.  The  immense  tube  fell  suddenly 
through  a  space  of  seven  inches,  "striking  the  timber  and 
masonry  that  had  been  built  up  from  underneath  as  it  had  been 
raised.  There  was  a  fearful  Jar,  but  no  serious  damage  was 
done;  and  as  soon  as  a  new  cylinder  could  be  constructed  the 
work  went  on  as  before. 

The  final  lift  of  the  first  tube  took  place  on  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1849.  Others  soon  followed,  and  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  of 
March,  1860,  three  powerful  locomotives,  weighing  ninety  tons, 
gaily  decorated  with  the  flags  of  ail  nations,  and  conveying  the 
oeleorated  engineer  and  other  distinguished  men,  swept  across 
the  threshold  and  through  the  center  of  the  stupendous  fabric. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  grand  triumph  of  science  that  will  long  re- 
main a  monument  of  fame  to  its  illustrious  founder,  Robert 
Stephenson,  Englimd's  great  engineer. 

Its  dimensions  when  flnished  was  1,513  feet  in  length,  86  in 
* '.  141n  width,  and  its  elevation  was  more  than  100  feet 


Some  Cnnous  Flowers. 

BT  1IB88IB  LBB. 

What  wonderfal  plaota  and  flowers  have  bloomed  and 
died  in  obscure  guarten  of  the  globe,  unnoticed  but  by 
the  eye  of  their  Creator.  Many  more  have  been  known 
and  passed  by  unheeded  bvunappreciattye  obeerrers.  A 
gentleman  lately  aaw  In  Turkey  a  flower  of  most  ez- 

auislte  beauty,  which  was  a  perfect  representation  of 
iie  humming  bird.  This  fairy  creature  has  often  t)een 
called  a  winded  flc^er;  but  here  was  the  bird  itself 
transformed  into  a  blossom  and  growing  on  a  stem.  The 
breast  was  of  a  bright  emerald  hue.  the  two  outstretched 
wings  of  a  deep  rose  color,  and  the  throat,  head,  and 
even  eyes,  were  a  perfect  copy  of  the  bird.  The  lower 
part  was  of  deep  brown  tint,  and  here  the  seeds  were 
found. 

Florists  and  gentlemen  of  means  and  leisure  often 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labor  in  raising  new  spe- 
cies of  well-known  flowers.  An  English  genueman  has 
succeeded  in  producing  a  curious  geranium ;  the  flow- 
ers, atom  and  leaves  ox  which  are  all  white  like  trans- 
parent wax.  He  estimates  its  value  at  a  thousand 
pounds. 

The  night  blooming  lasamine  is  a  curious  flower.  By 
day  you  mlfht  pass  the  humble  shrub  a  dozen  times 
without  notice.  The  greenish  yellow  buds  look  as  un- 
pretending as  a  row  of  tiny  candles,  and  are  entirely 
scentless.  But  when  evening  comes  on,  the  little  candles 
are  all  alight  with  beauty,  and  send  forth  a  perfume  as 
delicious  as  precious  censer.  With  the  dawn  of  day. 
they  begin  to  contract  and  to  gather  up  their  delightful 
fraerance,  shutting  it  up  in  some  mysterious,  bidden 
casKet,  and  they  prepare  for  a  long  sleep  while  others 
are  awake  and  stirrinff.  Regular  aristocrats  are  these 
little  blossoms,  which  thus  turn  night  into  day  and  day 
Into  night.  The  evening  primrose  has  a  similar  fancy, 
and  opens  its  petals  at  sunset  with  a  snap,  like  a  very 
mild  type  of  torpedo. 


Japanese  Dentistry, 

An  American  dentist,  living  in  Yokohama,  sends  to 
the  DenJUH  OomuM  an  account  of  the  Japanese  habits  in 
regard  to  their  teeth.  He  says  that,  as  the  young  women 
have  very  fine  teeth,  it  is  remarkable  that  thev  should 
keep  npthe  bad  practice  of  blacking  them  after  mar- 
riage. The  Japanese,  as  a  race,  possess  good  teeth,  but 
they  lose  them  very  early  in  life.  "Their  tooth  brushes 
consist  of  tough  wood,  pounded  at  one  end  to  loosen 
the  fibres.  They  resemble  a  paint  brush,  and,  owing  to 
their  shape,  it  is  impossible  to*  get  one  benind  the  teeth. 
As  might  be  expected,  there  is  an  accumulation  of  tai^ 
tar  which  frequently  draws  the  teeth  of  old  people. 
Their  process  of  manufacturing  false  teeth  is  very  crude. 
The  plates  are  made  of  wood,  and  the  teeth  consist  of 
tacks  driven  up  from  under  the  side.  A  piece  of  wax 
is  heated  and  pressed  into  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  It  is 
then  taken  out  and  hardened  by.  putting  it  into  cold 
water.  Another  piece  of  heated  wax  is  applied  to  the 
impression,  and  after  being  pressed  into  shape  is  har- 
dened. A  piece  of  wood  fe  then  roughly  cut  into  the 
desired  form,  and  the  modeL  havinff  been  smeared  with 
,  red  paint,  is  applied  to  it.  Where  they  touch  each  other 
a  mark  is  left  bv  the  paint.  This  is  cut  away  till  they 
touch  evenly  all  over.  Shark's  teeth,  bits  of  ivory  or 
stone  for  teeth,  are  set  into  the  wood,  and  retained  in 


above  high  water.  The  weight  of  the  iron  in  the  tubes  alone 
was  over  10,000  tons,  and  1,400,000  cubic  feet  of  masonry  exists 
in  the  piers,  abutments  and  wing  walls.  Its  cost  was  £600,000, 
or  $2,600,000.  The  Victoria  Tubular  Bridge  across  the  St.  Law- 
rence, at  Montreal,  is  a  similar  structure  on  a  more  extensive 
scale. 

Laterly  the  power  of  the  hydraulic  press  has  been  even  more 
strikingly  displayed.  Among  its  more  powerful  achievements 
may  be  mentioned  the  launching  of  the  Great  Bastem,  weigh- 
ing 12,000  tons. 


copper 
tacks  are  driven  into  the  ridge  to  serve  for  masticating 

i)urpose8,  the  unequal  wear  of  the  wood  and  metal  keep- 
ng  up  the  desired  rouehness.  Their  ftdl  sets  answer 
admirably  for  the  masucation  of  food,  but,  as  they  do 
not  improve  the  looks,  they  are  worn  but  little  for  orna- 
ment. The  ordinary  service  of  a  set  of  teeth  is  about 
five  years,  but  they  frequently  last  much  longer.  All 
full  upper  sets  are  retained  by  atmospheric  pressure. 
This  principle  is  coeval  with  this  art.  In  Japan,  den- 
tistiT  exists  only  as  a  mechanical  trade,  and  tne  status 
of  those  who  practice  it  is  not  very  high.  It  is,  in  fact, 
graded  with  carpenters — ^their  word  hadyHtfuan  meaning 
tooth-carpenter.'' 

Fly  pride,  says  the  peacock.  Shakbsfbabb, 
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ECLIPSES  OF  THE  SUM  AND  MOON. 


The  science  of  ABtronoinj  f onna  one  of  the  moet  interesting 
And  sablime  paf  es  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  domain  of  the 

KfX,  book  of  Mature.  In  the  contemplation  of  the  hearens  we 
hold,  not  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  trees,  and  animals,  but  we 
take  in  at  a  single  view  a  thousand  mightv  worlds ;  whirling 
and  revolving  through  the  boundless  realms  of  space,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  unchangeable  laws  of  the  Almlgn^  Creator 
of  the  universe.  As  we  reflect  on  their  immense  distances  and 
▼ast  proportions,  and  speculate  on  the  hosts  of  animated  life 
Ihex  may  teem  with,  we  realize  that  our  earth  is  in  comparison 
but  as  a  mote  of  dust  in  the  sunbeam.  Number,  and  distance, 
and  magnitude,  defy  our  comprehension.  We  observe  that 
everything  works  in  circles,  in  periods,  and  in  perfect  har^ 
mony,  without  clash  or  jar,  and  we  gase  in  wonder  and  admira- 
tion upon  the  grand  display  of  the  eternal  power  of  Qod. 

As  we  look  back  on  the  dark  pases  of  the  world's  history, 
we  find  people  even  in  the  most  enlightened  nations  bowing 
down  to  the  sun,  moon  and  ntan,  and  worshfpiTig  them  as 
ffods.  If  a  total  eclipse  of  the  ^^qu  tiapiiened  to  i>€CLir,  they  be- 
lieved in  their  ignorance  that  the  Lord  won  ofTendt^d  «  ituu  tie 
had  hid  His  face,  and  shroDded  the  wg^rld  \^  darkauieei;  ^sA 
superstition  chained  them  with  Dioruil  re&r.  Knowing'  lutle 
of  astronomy,  and  the  laws  that  ^ovt^m  x\m  plune^tAry  vtorido, 
they  looked  upon  the  whole  i^  t^upemalnral;  and  pru«^iruLing 
themselves,  they  offered  up  supplieAtioui^  mid  entTC'zitle>^„  cliM 
the  threatened  calamitv  of  eTerVsUi^p;  nigbt  riUKtit  bu  avi^rtrd. 
At  the  time  of  the  Pelopoc iii>iiaiji]i  war,  when  tbu  pow^iful 
Grecian  fleet,  under  commancl  r>r  P€]1<;Je4f  waa  prviiajfn^  to  tib- 
tack  Peloponnesus,  an  eclipse  of  th@  niin  *>ccaFTvd  wtiirh  \^x^m 
the  whole  Athenian  army  inii  iV-    ,  ''  1    :       :       ;     ,  ■.         At 

another  time,  when  the  Medc<i  jj— ._  -^ «_.4,  ....^^^in 

the  habiliments  of  war,  and  stood  ready  for  the  order  that  vras 
to  usher  in  a  scene  of  carnage  and  destruction,  the  celestial  orb 
was  darkened  by  an  eclipse.  Alarm  seiced  the  hearts  of  the 
brave  warriors  or  one  short  hour  before,  and  li^ng  their  deadiv 

I  togewerUifriena- 


weapons  upon  the  ground,  both  sides  came  togeS 


shijp,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace. 
Tbales,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  had  noticed  several 
facts  respecting  the  periodical  returns  of  eclipses,  and  he  pre- 
dicted that  the  sun  would  be  darkened  May  fl&h,  665  B.  C.  It 
occurred  accordingly:  and  the  Grecian  philosopher  was  looked 
upon  as  a  prophet;  while  the  war  that  was  then  raging  between 
the  Medes  and  Indians  was  speedily  conclude  oy  peace. 
Hundreds  of  instances  might  be  recorded  where  eclipses  have 
been  looked  upon  by  the  ignorant  and  credulous  as  warnings 
and  forerunners  of  death,  calamity  and  disaster.  Thus  the 
eclipse  of  the  moon  that  took  place  July  10th  688  A.  C,  was 
thought  by  many  to  be  the  harbinger  of  the  death  of  the  Per- 
sian sing,  Cambyses,  which  took  place  shortly  afterwards. 
The  solar  eclipse  of  August  Slst,  481  B.  C.»  was  thought  to  be 
the  forerunner  of  the  plague  at  Athens,  where  thousands  were 
swept  into  an  untimely  grave  by  a  horrid  disease.  On  the  80th 
•f  April,  in  the  year  60,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  occurred,  which 
Nero  reckoned  as  among  the  prodigies  which  took  place  at  the 
death  of  Agrippina.  At  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Sara- 
cens, in  the  year  1000,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place; 
thought  by  the  superstitious  a  rign  to  express  to  an  unbeliev- 
ing world  the  displeasure  of  the  Deity. 

A  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  has  often 
been  used  by  designing  men  to  impose  upon  the  credulity  of 
the  unenlightenea  portion  of  mankind.  It  was  often  resorted 
to  in  ancient  times  to  impress  the  mind  with  fear,  in  order  to 
secure  obedience,  and  terms  in  war.  We  are  told  that  Colum- 
bus, when  Mrrecked  on  the  coast  of  Jamaica,  in  1508,  made  use 
of  his  knowledge  of  astronomy  as  a  stratagem  to  induce  the 
natives  to  bring  him  food  to  keep  off  the  horrors  of  starva- 
tion, while  his  men  worked  on  their  shattered  vessels.  Know- 
ing that  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  was  about  to  take  place,  he 
summoned  the  principal  chiefs  to  assemble  at  a  certain  spot, 
and  as  the  shades  of  evening  approached  he  appeared  amoug 
them.  It  was  a  calm,  beaunful  evening,  and  when  the  fuu 
arose.  In  all  its  splendor,  shedding  Its  silvery  light  over 
tvely  landscape,  the  scene  was  enchanting.    At  length 


with  large  quantiUes  of  thetr  best  provisions,  they  eagerly  be^ 
sought  him  to  intercede  with  the  celestial  Deity,  that  ue  curso 
might  be  stayed  and  the  moon  restored.  Columbus  retired  fot' 
some  time,  telling  them  he  would  consult  the  great  supreme 
ruler  of  heaven;  and  when  the  time  had  nearly  arrived  ror  the 
moon  to  emerge  from  the  earth's  shadow  he  came  forth  and 
told  them  he  nad  succeeded.  That  the  curse  would  be  re- 
moved; that  the  moon  would  shortly  come  forth  from  the  darit- 
ness,  and  shine  as  bright  and  glorious  as  ever  in  her  accus- 
tomed place  in  the  heavens.  As  the  moon  once  more  appeared 
to  view,  the  Indians  clustered  around  the  old  astronomer,  be- 
lieving him  gifted  with  supernatural  power,  and  adoring  him 
as  they  might  have  adored  a  god.  They  promised  him  ndthful 
obedience  forever:  and  from  that  hour  the  crew  of  Columbus 
lacked  not  for  food.  Thus  were  the  slaves  of  Ignorance  often 
duped  by  the  power  of  an  enlightened  and  designing  mind. 

Through  patient  study  and  oDservation,  the  lawsthat  govern 
the  movements  of  the  planetary  worids  were  discovered;  and 
the  Invention  of  printing  earned  all  that  was  known  to  the  re- 
motest bounds  of  civilLeation.  Meu  consulted  no  longer  an 
Oracle,  or  an  interpreter;  they  saw,  ana  thought,  and  reasoned 
by  themselves,  and  for  themselves.  The  age  of  duplicity  be- 
came an  age  of  the  past;  for  a  knowledge  of  science  had  made 
the  mystery  plain.  A  few  facts  in  reganl  to  eclipses  of  the  sun 
and  moon  may  not  in  this  connection  prove  wholly  uninter- 
esting. 

First  let  us  know  what  is  meant  by  the  ecliptic.  If  a  circle 
be  drawn  upon  a  board,  or  any  other  flat  surface,  the  boaid 
lor  other  flat  surface,  whatever  it  may  be,  forms  tne  plane  of 
that  circle.  If  a  piece  of  pasteboard  be  laid  across  a  circular 
hoop,  it  forms  the  plane  of  that  circle.  Now  the  sun  is  the 
center  of  the  solar  system,  around  which  the  different  planets 
revolve.  The  earth,  in  its  yearly  course  around  the  sun,  per- 
forms a  great  circle  termed  its  orbit— nearly  190,000,000  miles 
across.  The  plane  of  this  great  circle,  at  all  times  passing 
through  the  cenjre  of  the  earth  and  sun.  is  what  is  known  as 
the  ecliptic  The  orbit,  or  path  of  the  moon  in  its  course 
around  the  earth  intersects  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  only 
about  flve  and  one  eighth  degrees;  and  these  points  of  inter- 
«ection,  which  of  course  are  opposite,  or  180  degrees  apart,  are 
denominated  the  moon^s  nodes.  The  point  where  the  planet 
passes  upward  through  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  known  as  the 
cueending  node,  represented  thus  Ct ;  while  the  point  where  it 
passes  bihw,  or  muth  of  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  is  known  as 
the  duomdinff  node,  represented  thus,  %. 

The  interposition  of  the  moon  between  the  earth  and  the 
sun  is  what  causes  an  eclipse  of  the  sun;  and,  therefore,  it 
must  happen  at  the  time  of  the  new  moon;  and  in  order  to  pro- 
duce an  eclipse  the  change  must  occur  within  seventeen  de- 
grees of  either  of  the  moon^s  nodes.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon 
is  caused  by  the  interposition  of  the  earth  between  the  sun  aud 
moon,  obstructing  the  sun^s  rays,  and  bathing  the  lunar  orb  in 
ito  dark  shadow.  The  moon,  Uke  the  earth  and  other  planets, 
is  of  itself  an  opaque  or  dark  body;  and  when  another  dark 
body  gets  between  it  and  the  aun,  the  source  of  all  light  is  shut 


the  lovely 

Columbus  arose  and  spoke 


*  said  he,  **  have  met 


'  My  people.** ,     

with  misfortune.  They  have  been  wrecked  and  blown  about 
by  the  angry  winds;  and  now  they  are  suffering  from  tnnger. 
They  have  never  harmed  the  children  of  the  forest  T^ev 
have  come  among  them  as  brothers,  and  you  refuse  them  looa, 
when  you  have  an  abundance.  The  Great  Spirit  you  serve 
looks  upon  such  proceedings  with  anger.  Look!  See  yonder 
resplendent  orb  riding  in  sUent  majesty  across  the  clear,  blue, 
celestial  dome.  Ere  the  morning  dawns  it  shall  be  clothed  in 
black  darkness."  Somereceivednis  words  with  contempt,  few 
believed,  and  a  few  noticing  his  earnestness  shook  their  heads 
In  doubt.  At  length  the  time  approached,  and  the  black 
shadow  of  the  earth  began  to  shroud  the  moon  in  darkness. 
Gradually  it  crept  over  the  face  of  the  round  orb,  and  the  oueen 
of  night  was  hid  from  view.  The  pleasing  landscape  was  no 
longer  visible.  In  the  obscurity  of  the  night  an  appalUng 
gloom  seemed  settling  over  all.  The  natives  were  horror 
etrack.  They  were  convinced.  They  believed  every  woid 
Colnmbus  haa  told  them,  and  hastening  to  his  f amialung  crew. 


fuU 
TnU 


,  but  in  order  to  produce  an  eclipse  the  moon  must  be 

nil  when  the  sun  Is  within  twelve  degrees  of  either  node. 
Therefore  the  number  of  eclipses  of  the  sun  are  to  those  of  the 
moon  as  seventeen  to  twelve. 

The  moon*s  nodes  are  not  always  at  the  same  points  on  the 
.ecliptic,  but  are  constantly  moving  backward  at  aoout  the  rate 
of  nineteen  degrees  yearly;  hence  the  eclipses  take  place,  on 
an  average,  about  nineteen  days  earlier  earh  year.  As  the 
nodes  are  exactly  opposite,  eclipses  must  take  ptace  about  six 
months  apart  By  looking  in  the  almanac  for  this  year,  you 
will  flnd  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  took  place  March  0th,  and 
another  will  occur  September  8d.     An  eclipse  of  the  sun  hap- 


certainly  be  another  at  the  new  or  full  moon  in  December,  or 
last  days  of  November;  and  if  an  eclipse  take  place  In  Februaiy, 
there  will  shortly  be  another  at  the  new  or  full  moon  in  August, 
or  the  last  days  of  July;  and  if  one  occurs  in  May,  we  mayiook 
for  another  in  November:  and  so  on  continually. 

The  least  number  of  eclipses  that  can  occur  in  any  one  year 
are  two,  and  these  will  both  be  of  the  sun.  The  greatest  nnmbet 
are  seven;  in  which  case  flve  will  be  of  the  sun^and  two  of  the 
moon;  and  the  moon*s  eclipses  will  be  totaL  The  usual  num- 
ber are  four.  The  sun  is  never  totally  eclipsed  to  any  one  place 
longer  than  about  four  minutes;  but  the  duration  of  totality  in 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon  may  extend  to  an  hour  and  forty-eight 
minutes.  Although  less  in  number,  more  eclipses  of  the  moon 
are  visible  from  any  one  point  than  are  those  of  the  sun;  for  a 
lunar  eclipse  is  visible  from  a  whole  hemisphere,  while  a  solar 
eclipse  is  only  visible  over  a  small  region  of  country.  When 
the  moon  is  eclipsed  to  us,  the  sun  must  be  eclipsed  to  an  ob- 
server on  the  moon;  and  when  the  sun  is  eclipsed  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth,  the  earth  is  eclipsed  to  those  of  the 
moon.  An  ecUpse  of  the  moon  always  oegins  on  its  eastern 
side  and  goes  off  on  its  western;  but  an  eclQ)8e  of  the  sun  be- 
gins on  the  western  side  and  passes  off  on  the  eastern.  Solar 
eclipses  which  take  place  in  March  pass  over  the  earth  in  a 
north-easteriy  direction;  while  those  that  occur  in  September 
pass  over  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  Those  which  happen 
in  June  and  December  pass  over  the  earth  in  an  eastern  mreo 


tion. 
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Astronomy  Is  a  desp  study;  and  to  calculate  eclipMS  with 
sdentilic  accuracy  reqalres  considerable  mathematical  know- 
ledge;  stlil.  they  occur  in  periods  of  such  reffolarity,  that  an 
nnderstaading  of  these  will  enable  any  one  to  foretell  eclipses 
easily,  and  with  remarkable  perHpicuity.  After  823  revolnuons 
of  the  moon  aroond  the  earth,  the  sun,  moon  and  nodes  ao  not 
Tarr  half  a  degree  from  the  same  position  again.  This  period 
emofBcea  eighteen  years,  eleven  days,  seven  hoars,  forty-two 
minutes,  and  thirty-one  seconds,  when  the  last  day  or  February 
in  leap  years  is  four  times  Inclnded;  and  in  this  time  the  same 
edipseL  or  those  of  the  same  magnitude,  are  said  to  return. 
Hence,  VL  we  wish  to  calculate  or  foretell  future  eclipses,  all  we 
need  do  is  to  consult  some  old  almanac  to  find  the  time  of  any 
eclipse  in  the  past,  and  to  this  add  the  above-mentioned  period, 
when  we  shall  have  the  time  of  a  similar  eclipse  in  the  future. 
Throwing  aside  the  hours,  minutes  and  seconds,  and  simply 
adding  the  years  and  days,  we  shall  have  come  within 
one  day  of  the  time,  which  is  even  nearer  than  some  of  the 
earlier  astronomers  used  to  reckon.  On  the  18th  of  July,  1800. 
there  was  a  large  solar  eclipse.  Add  to  this  eighteen  years  and 
eleven  days,  and  we  have  for  time,  July  99th,  1878,  at  which 
time  a  similar  eclipse  of  the  sun  will  occur.  Again,  on  the  6th 
of  June,  1878,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place.  Add  to  this 
eighteen  years  and  eleven  days  and  we  find  it  will  return  June 
17th,  1890.  if  you  happen  to  have  an  almanac  for  the  year  18B8, 
which  Is  eighteen  years  aso,  you  will  find  by  consulting  it  that 
similar  eclipses  occurrea  that  year  to  those  that  occur  this 

J  ear;  and  furthermore,  if  you  add  tue  days,  hours,  etc.,  given 
1  the  above-mentioned  period,  to  the  times  of  eclipses  given 
In  the  former  almanac,  you  will  amve  very  nearly  at  the  time 
or  date  of  those  given  in  the  almanac  for  1876.  To  teU  Just 
fDhen  the  eclipses  will  be  visible  in  the  future,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  where  the  sun  or  moon  may  be  shining  at  the  time, 
and  to  enter  deeper  into  mathematical  astronomy.  £nough 
has  been  shown,  however,  to  enable  the  most  crude  searcher 
after  truth  to  see  that  the  sreat  laws  that  govern  the  mighty 
works  of  nature  are  immauble  and  unchangeable.  That  they 
always  hoot  been,  and  always  wiU  oe  the  same  while  time  en- 
dures ;  and  that  all  instruction  tendlne  to  darken  the  truth  of 
these  well-known  laws,  and  endeavoring  to  account  for  such 
phenomena  of  the  heavens  through  supernatural  agencies,  is 
Dot  the  false  teachings  of  ignorance  and  design. 


Soenes  in  India. 

BT  OAPTAIH  OABNBS. 


Says  a  deliffhtfal  writer :  We  crossed  the  Ganges  at 
mldnieht.  Moonlight  rested  on  the  Sacred  Rlyer,  but 
no  spice-lamp,  set  afloat  by  Hindoo  maidens,  starred 
the  sflyery  tide.  There  was  no  sound  during  onr  passage 
save  the  lispht  dip  of  our  oars,  and  the  shores,  shaded 
rather  than  oriffhtened  by  the  light  of  the  setting  moon, 
seemed  hushed  in  slumberous  repose.  Once  across  day- 
light showed  the  country.  It  first  was  mostly  bare  of 
trees ;  but  ere  long  a  warmer  and  richer  scene  opened 
before  us.  The  brab  palm  spoke  of  the  neighborhood 
of  the  tropics.  Villages  appeared  shaded  by  banyans 
and  other  umbrageous  trees,  while  a  range  of  mountains 
lay  blue  and  distant  in  the  far  south-west.  Here,  as  in 
Egypt,  appeared  the  same  rich  foliage  of  the  trees,  the 
same  green  fields  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  the  luxuriant 
patches  of  blooming  poppies.  But  the  atmosphere  was 
aiflerent.  Here,  a  gloinong  vapor,  softened  by  a  filmy 
yell,  suggested  langor  and  repose. 

Approaching  the  Saone  Biver  we  found  its  waters  roll- 
ing over  a  royal  bed,  but  the  season  of  drouth  was  now 
upon  it  and  only  blue  ribbons  of  water  threaded  the 
waste  of  yellow  sand. 

Nearing  tii  j  hilly  province  of  Behor,  we  found  an  un- 
dulating, uncultivated  country ;  and  a  chain  of  moim- 
tains  in  front  began  to  enclose  us  in  their  jungles  which 
grew  to  tiieir  very  summits.  The  people  were  wild  and 
squalid,  and  different  from  the  races  of  the  plains. 

The  beautiful  sunsei*  among  these  woody  ranges  allow- 
ed the  mellow  moonlight  to  melt  so  graduauy  into  it, 
that  there  was  the  soothing:  influence  oi  continuous  twi- 
light. The  air  was  balmy  :  id  delicious  beyond  descrip- 
tion, and  after  enjoying  it  f c  r  hours,  I  was  far  from 
beingsatiated  with  i^o  scene. 

In  Egypt  the  plains  were  level  with  maneo  and  tama- 
rind trees ;  here  were  the  gorgeous  West  Indian  growths. 
In  the  gardens  of  the  Europeans  the  ibirt^t^M  nung  its 
long  blue  streamers  from  the  trees,  and  the  BowgaiviUia 
raised  its  fiery  purple  blooms :  the  streets  were  arched 
with  the  peepm  tree  and  tbd  feathery  cocoa  palm.  The 
bamboo  in  thickets  grew  around  the  native  huts,  above 
which  towered  the  bare  bough  and  scarlet  lily-cups  of 
the  cotton  tree. 

Id.  the  vicinity  of  Barrackpore  I  came  up  to  the  parade 
ground,  where  four  or  five  thousand  Sepoys  were  going 
urouffh  the  morning  drill. 

i^d  now  speeding  down  the  grand  avenue  of  banyans 


and  peepuls  we  neared  Calcutta.  On  either  side  of  the 
road  appeared  gorgeous  gardens  surrounding  palatial 
residences ;  beyond  these  came  the  bamboo  huts  with 
thatched  roofs.  Presently  a  muddy  moat  appeared, 
which  having  safely  crossed,  I  felt  that  forebodings  and 
actual  perils  were  alike  past,  for  safe  Inside  **  Mahratta 
Ditch,"  In  a  short  half  hour's  time  I  was  comfortablj 
quartered  at  the  hoteL 


Straits  of  Magellan, 

BT  I,  I.  WOBTBNDTXB. 

As  these  straits  are  navigated  a  great  deal  bv  o« 
vessels  to  California,  a  description  of  them  may  be  in- 
teresting to  some. 

The  straits  are  about  876  miles  in  lencth— their  ooutf 
forming  an  elbow,  or  two  sides  of  a  right  ang^e  triangle. 
The  distance  across  the  land  is  about  190  miles ;  Cape 
Forward  being  the  southernmost  point  of  the  South 
American  Continent ;  the  Island  of  Cape  Horn  being 
over  100  miles  further  south.  The  straits  at  the  eastern 
entrance  are  between  six  and  seven  leagues  wide,  and 
have  from  sixteen  t^  thirty  fathoms  water.  The  tide 
on  the  Atlantic  rises  about  sixteen  feet,  and  on  the  Pa- 
cific about  eight  feet.  The  passage  is  safe  for  vessels  of 
any  size,  and  the  navigation  pleasant  and  easy.  There 
are  many  safe  and  commocUous  harbors  all  the  way 
through.  Wood  and  water  can  be  procured  with  ease, 
and  an  abundance  of  fish,  and  anti-scorbutic  vegetables, 
and  birds  and  deer  at  the  eastern  entrance.  The  land  is 
low  on  both  sides  like  a  rolling  prairie.  Towards  the 
middle  and  west  it  becomes  nmy  and  mountahious, 
some  part  of  it  resembling  the  scenery  of  the  Hudson 
river. 

The  country  is  well  peoj^ed.  Near  the  eastern  end  of 
the  straits,  we  saw  about  200  Indians  on  horseback;  and  to- 
wards the  western  end  we  were  visited  bv  more  than  a 
thousand,  who  were  very  peaceable  and  friendly.  About 
120  miles  from  the  eastern  entrance  is  Port  Famine,  so 
named  by  the  English  navigator,  Cavendish,  who  in 
1585  rescued  the  only  survivor  of  a  colony  of  400 
Spaniards,  who  had  settled  here  in  1581  to  form  a  nu- 
cleus to  protect  the  Spanish  commerce.  The  place  was 
called  Fhillipville,  in  honor  of  the  reigning  monarch  of 
Spain.  The  unfortunate  settlers  were  left  without  suf- 
ficient proviBlons,  and  did  not  pay  sufadent  attention 
to  their  crops.  When  the  place  was  visited  by  Caven- 
dish he  found  only  one  individual  alive,  whom  he  car- 
ried to  England.  AU  the  rest  had  perished  by  famine, 
but  twentv-three,  who  set  sail  for  Bio  de  Plata  and  were 
never  aeain  heard  of. 

Had  this  colony  been  composed  of  such  men  as  eml- 
ffrated  from  Old  England  to  our  wHdemesses,  so  far 
from  suffering  famine,  they  would  have  converted  Pat&- 

fonla  into  a  friiitfui  country,  and  Phillipville  would 
ave  in  time  become  a  Isjge  city.  It  has  a  tine  harbor, 
abundance  of  fish,  game,  of  celery,  and  the  finest  trees 
I  ever  saw :  oak,  beach  and  cedar,  five  or  seven  feet  in 
diameter.  Some  of  them  would  make  fine  masts  for 
line  of  battle  ships.  The  valleys  are  clothed  in  luxuri- 
ant verdure.  The  clover  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  if  suf- 
fered to  go  unmowed  for  a  few  seasons,  would  alone 
furnish  a  paraUel. 

I  visited  the  ruins  of  Phillipville  in  1845.  and  found 
the  fort  erected  by  the  Spaniards :  it  was  but  slightly 
decayed,  and  with  little  labor  could  be  repaired,  and 
would  command  the  straits.  We  also  made  an  excur- 
sion into  the  country  which  was  very  interesting.  In 
the  night  1  was  aroused  by  a  loud  roaring,  which  we 
afterwards  discovered  to  be  a  South  American  lion. 

FoBOB  OF  Imagination.— At  a  large  dinner  paii^ 
ODce,  the  poet  Bogers  was  speaidngof  the  inconvenience 
of  having  windows  formed  of  one  sheet  of  glass.  They 
look  as  if  there  is  no  glass,  he  said.  A  short  time  ago, 
as  I  sat  at  the  table  with  my  back  to  one  of  those  panes, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  the  window  was  open,  ana  such 
was  ttie  force  of  imagination  that  I  actually  took  cold. 
Dear  me,  said  Babbage,  who  sat  opposite,  how  odd  it  is, 
Mr.  Sogers,  that  you  and  I  should  make  such  a  different 
use  of  the  faculty  of  imagination.  When  I  sleep  unex- 
pectedly away  from  home,  and  consequently  have  no 
nightcap,  I  should  naturally  take  cold.  But  by  tying  a 
piece  of  black  thread  tightly  around  my  head,  I  go  to 
sleep  Imagining  I  have  a  nightcap  on,  and  catch  no  cold 
ataO. 
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The  Whale  and  the  Whale  FiBhery. 

As  the  sea  or  ocean  covere  about  three-foarths  of  fbe 
earth's  surface,  we  naturally  look  within  its  depths  for 
the  largest  of  animated  bemgs.  Of  the  whole  circle  of 
the  known  animal  creation  there  is  nothing  that  can 
compare  in  size  with  the  whale.  There  are  several 
specdes.  prominent  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
Uttle  Beaked  whale,  20  or  90  feet  in  length .  the  Broad- 
Koeed  whale,  from  50  to  80  feet  long;  the  common 
Greenland  whale,  60  or  70  feet  long ;  the  Sperm  whale, 
about  80  feet  In  length,  and  the  great  Rorqual  or  Baaor- 
Backed  whale,  the  largest  inhabitant  of  our  planet; 
specimens  of  which  have  been  known  to  measure  85  or 
40  feet  in  circumference  and  over  100  feet  in  length. 
The  Greenland  whale  is  the  kind  most  sought  for,  as  it 
jrields  more  oil,  and  is,  therefore,  in  a  oonmiercial  point 
of  view,  more  valuable. 

The  head  of  the  Greenland  whsle  is  from  15  to  20  feet 
is  length  and  10  or  12  feet  wide.  Its  enormous  mouth 
10  or  12  feet  high  in  front  and  from  12  to  16  feet  long, 
resembles  a  capacious  cavern,  large  enough,  when 
thrown  open,  to  contain  a  small  siaed  dwelling  house. 
They  have  no  teeth,  but  in  their  place  are  fringes  of  a 
tough  elastic  substance  known  as  whale-bone.  Of  this 
Ihey  have  about  800  blades  on  each  side,  about  12  inches 
wide  where  they  enter  the  gum,  and  often  15  feet  in 
length.  The  eyes,  which  are  scarcelv  larger  than  those 
of  a|i  0X|are  situated  Just  above  the  comers  of  the 
mouth.  The  ears  are  not  visible  until  the  skin  is  re- 
moved, and  hence  Its  hearing  is  very  imperfect.  On  the 
top  of  the  head  are  the  two  nostrils  or  blow-holes. 
Tnroueh  these  columns  of  damp  vapor  are  sent  up  at 
every  Dreath.  Sometimes  two  colunms  of  water  are 
snouted  forth  in  the  form  of  Immense  Jets  with  a  noiie 
like  thunder,  which  can  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  sev- 
eral miles. 

The  color  of  the  whale  is  blackish  firay ;  though  the 
throat  and  belly  are  geuerallv  white.  The  skin  is  about 
an  inch  thick,  smooth,  and  jree  from  scales.  The  taH* 
unlike  that  of  fishes,  is  horizontal  or  flat  upon  the 
water.  It  often  measures  25  feet  across.  This  nuge  in- 
habitant of  the  Polar  Seas  is  popularly  spoken  ox  as  a 
fish ;  but  in  reality  there  is  nothing  about  it  resembling  a 
fish,  excepting  its  outward  form.  Its  blood  is  warm, 
which  is  unlike  that  of  fishes,  it  breathes  by  means  Kxt 
lungs,  like  the  land  snimals,  and  it  brings  forth  its 
young  alive  and  suckles  them  with  milk. 

In  the  regions  where  the  whale  is  founds  shoals  of 
minute  fishes,  molluscous  and  crustaceous  animals, 
swarm  in  innumerable  hosts,  often  dlBColorlne  the  water 
with  their  niunbers.  Upon  these  the  whale  feeds.  He 
moves  among  them  with  wide  open  mouth,  and  millions 
of  the  tiny  multitudes  are  engulphed  between  his  pon- 
derous Jaws  at  a  slnkle  mouthful  The  whale-bone  fringes 
aet  Uke  a  seive,  dnmiing  off  the  water,  and  he  swallows 
bis  unresisting  prev. 

Directly  under  the  skin  is  the  blubber  or  fat.  which  is 
from  8  or  9  to  IS  inches  in  thickness.  From  this  the  oil 
Is  obtained :  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  150  tons  from 
a  sinele  individual. 

Before  the  discovery  of  gas  and  petroleum  the  whale 
fishery  was  carried  on  more  or  less  eztensl'vely  by  almost 
•very  eiviliaed  nation  on  the  globe.  It  was  practiced  by 
the  people  of  Norway  as  early  as  the  ninth  century. 
About  the  twelfth  century  the  people  living  along  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  entered  the  business  with  a 
view  to  commercial  profit.  Thev  may  therefore  be 
justly  styled  as  the  originators  of  the  whale  fishery.  The 
whales  which  at  that  time  abounded  in  those  waters 
were  of  a  smidl  species ;  and  not  only  was  it  captured 
for  its  oH,  but  for  its  flesh  also,  which  was  used  for  food. 
The  first  English  whaling  voyage  took  place  in  1591 
Shortly  after  this  the  Dutch,  French,  and  Danes  took 
the  work  in  hand,  and  it  soon  became  a  business  of  no 
mean  pretentions.    In  1850  the  United  States  alone  em- 

goyed  600  vessels  and  about  16,000  men  in  the  whale 
hery,  some  of  which  were  absent  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean  two  and  even  three  years  at  a  time. 

Whale  vessels  are  generally  built  of  from  three  to  four 
hundred  tons  burden :  and  if  they  are  bound  for  Baffin's 
Bay  and  the  North  Atlantic  they  commonly  leave  this 
eountiy  so  as  to  reach  the  field  of  operations  about  the 
Ist  of  June.    13ie  crew  comprises  forty  or  fifty  men,  be- 


sides the  master  and  Burgeon.  Among  these  are  found 
coopers,  carpenters,  steerers,  line-managers,  haipooners. 
etc  Six  or  seven  boats  hang  from  uie  side,  each  of 
which  is  provided  with  at  least  two  harpoons  and  six  or 
eight  lances.  None  but  men  of  sound  health,  giant 
strength  and  iron  nerve  dare  face  the  hardships,  perils 
and  dangers  of  the  whale  fishery.  Its  pursuit  and  cap- 
ture form  an  exciting  scene,  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

As  soon  as  one  Is  discovered  the  boats  are  quickly  let 
down,  and  the  men  taking  their  sppointed  places  pull 
sUently  though  swiftly  forward.  Carefully  one  of  the 
boats  approach  to  its  enormous  sides,  rising  Uke  a  huge 
wall  before  theuL    Slowly  and  without  noise  the  haiv 

Cner  rises  from  his  seat  and  takes  the  weapon  in  his 
d.  This  consists  of  a  shank  with  a  strong  barbed 
head,  each  of  the  two  barbs  being  armed  on  the  inside 
with  other  barbs  in  a  reverse  position.  Attached  to  the 
shank  is  a  coil  of  rope  about  three-ouarters  of  an  inch  In 
diameter  and  over  seven  hundred  feet  in  length.  A 
single  instant  he  balances  the  harpoon  in  his  hand,  and 
then  with  all  his  might  he  strikes  w  mighty  monster  of 
Che  seas.  This  is  a  dangerous  moment.  Surprised  and 
wounded,  he  makes  a  mad,  convulsive  effort  to  escape. 
The  oars  are  plied,  and  the  boat  moves  quickly  back- 
ward ;  and  if  tney  are  quick  enough  to  escape  being 
thrown  Into  the  air  or  dashed  in  pieces  thev  are  lucky. 
A  moment  he  dashes  the  water  right  and  left  in  ms 
angry  writhings,  and  then  he  plunges  suddenly  down 
into  the  dark  waters  of  the  bnny  deep.  The  rope  un- 
winds and  runs  over  the  side  of  the  boat  with  such  amax- 
fng  velocity  that  oftentimes  the  harpooner  is  enveloped 
in  a  cloud  of  smoke.  This  is  caused  by  friction,  and  to 
prevent  the  sides  of  the  boat  from  taking  fire,  buckets  of 
water  are  dashed  upon  it  and  upon  the  running  rope. 

Every  man  must  now  understand  his  business,  and  be 
ready  and  quick.  As  the  line  nears  the  end  another  is 
instantly  attached,  and  this  too  speeds  away  like  that 
before.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  clear  of  the 
running  rope ;  for  should  one.  happen  to  become  en- 
tanj^lea  wltnin  it  he  would  perhaps  meet  with  a  terrible 
ancTuntimely  fate.  Captain  Scoresby,  who  has  made  his 
name  famous  in  connection  with  the  whale  fisheiy,  men- 
tions several  instances  of  this  kind.  At  one  time  one  of 
his  men  incautiously  slipped  his  foot  through  a  coil  of 
the  running  line.  It  fastened  around  his  ankle,  and 
dragging  him  quickly  to  the  boat's  stem,  snapped  his 
foot  off  in  an  instant.    At  another  time  a  harpooner  en- 

gged  in  lancing  a  whale,  thoughtlessly  cast  a  portion  of 
e  line  upon  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  beneatn  his  feet. 
Being  severely  wounded  by  a  well  directed  lance,  the 
huge  animal  darted  suddenly  downward.  The  rope  be- 
neath his  feet  began  to  whirl  and  spin  out  with  amazinff 
velocity.  All  at  once  it  caught  him  by  a  turn  around 
his  body,  and  like  lightning  he  was  hauled  to  the  edge 
of  the  Doat.  <<  Clear  away  the  line/'  he  gasped :  <*  Oh, 
dear  I"  A  hatchet  was  seized  and  toe  line  quickly  cuts 
but  it  was  of  no  avaiL  The  poor  man  was  almost  cut 
asunder,  and  the  mangled  parts  of  bis  body  were  hurled 
overboard  by  the  departing  line,  to  find  a  wateiv  grave. 
Sometimes  the  whale  descends  to  the  depth  of  four  or 
Ave  thousand  feet:  but  he  generally  rises  to  the  surface 
affain  in  about  half  an  hour  to  breatne.  The  other  boats 
which  have  been  on  the  lookout  hurriedly  eather  about 
the  spot,  and  three  or  four  harpoons  are  qmckly  hurled 
into  its  back.  Again  he  descends,  but  this  time  only  for 
a  few  minutes.  As  he  reappears  the  men  seize  their 
glittering  lances  and  close  around  their  victim.  The 
shaip,  glittering  steel  blades  are  wielded  by  powerful 
hands  and  with  deadly  aim.  and  they  are  plunged  deep 
to  the  seat  of  the  monster's  life.  Great  streams  of  blood 
spirt  forth  from  his  numerous  wounds,  and  the  sea  for  a 
fl;reat  distance  around  is  dyed  to  a  crimson  hue.  He 
writhes  in  affony,  and  his  contortions  are  awful.  His 
ponderous  tall  lasnes  the  ocean  into  foam,  and  woe  to 
the  boat  that  is  unfortunately  struck  by  this  mighty 
animal  when  racked  by  the  convulsions  of  its  dying 
straggles.  Sometimes  they  are  smashed  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  and  again  they  are  hurled  into  the  air  15  or  20 
feet,  descending  perhaps  bottom  upwards,  while  the  men 
fall  into  the  sea,  to  bunet  with  the  cold  waves  for  exlst- 
3nce.  Then  they  realiz'*  ^hp  perils  of  the  whale  fishery. 
The  shiverinfl[  men  are  geneiailv  picked  up  by  the  other 
XMits,  and  Qie  battl*^  is  continued.  Its  tail  is  now 
eared.aloft,  and,  violently  whirling,  descends  upon  the 
^ater  with  an  overwhelming  force,  with  a  sound  Uke  the 
discharge  of  a  regiment  of  musketry.    As  he  approaches  . 
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diwolution  water  aiod  blood  are  blown  forth  in  Immense  Snoniras 

Jets  from  his  blow-holes,  and  the  oil  that  exudes  from  ^      Kj^/vriii^wo.  .  ,    ^  -.    .^ 

Ida  fatal  woiinda  rises  upon  the  surface  of  the  bloody  The  fine,  soft  Syrian  sponge  Is  dlstfneoished  by  its 
water.  The  ropes,  the  boats,  and  the  men  themselves  lightness,  ite  fine  flaxen  color,  its  form,  which  Is  that  of 
are  drenched  with  blood.    The  struggle  has  perhaps  a  cup,  its  surface  convex,  yoluted,  pierced  with  innmiH 


continued  for  hours,  and  the  men  feel  weary  and  ex- 
hausted. But  the  contest  approaches  the  end.  Grad 
nally  the  whale's  power  weakens,  and  at  leng;th  rolling 
upon  his  side  he  oreathes  his  last  and  succumbs  to  the 
power  of  man.  The  flaes  are  struck,  and  lifting  their 
caps  the  brave  whalers  gWe  three  lively  huzzas  that  ring 
forth  over  the  ocean,  proclaiming  the  victory. 

It  is  now  towed  to  tne  ship  and  lifted  up  in  the  water 
as  much  as  can  conveniently  be  done  by  heavy  tackles. 
The  men  now  put  sharp  spurs  upon  their  feet  to  prevent 
Ihem  from  slipping,  and  walking  out  upon  the  vast  car- 
cass, with  enormous  knives  in  their  hands,  proceed  to 
cut  the  blubber  into  great  chunks  of  a  ton  or  more  in 
weight,  which  are  hoisted  on  board  by  means  of  hooks 
and  tackles.  Here  it  is  cut  up  Into  pieces  of  about  a 
cubic  foot  in  size,  and  stowed  awav  in  piles,  like  ranks 
of  wood  or  bark,  to  await  the  sickening  process  of 
^  trying  out,"  as  it  is  termed,  or  extracting  the  oil.  The 
whsJeis  turned  over  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  re- 
quires by  means  of  a  heavy  tackle  attached  to  the  mast 
and  worked  by  a  powerful  capstan.  When  all  the  blub- 
ber has  been  cut  away  and  the  whale-bone  taken  out 
and  hoisted  on  board,  the  ''kreng"  or  skeleton  Is  cut. 
loose  and  allowed  to  sink.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to 
putrefy  the  mass  rises  to  the  surface,  and  floating  among 
Qie  icebergs  and  floes  furnishes  food  in  abundance  for 
birds,  bears,  and  wolves. 

Whales  have  been  captured  and  killed  in  less  than 
thirty  minutes ;  while  at  other  times  the  conflict  has 
lasted  forty  or  nfty  hours.  The  average  time  is  nrobably 
from  two  to  three  hours.  If  he  be  near  an  ice  floe  when 
first  discovered,  he  will  probably  make  for  it  as  soon  as 
surprised,  often  drawing  a  boat  after  him  through  the 
water  at  an  astonishing  rate  of  speed.  If  he  succeeds  in 
getting  under  the  ice  floe  he  is  probably  safe  from  his 
pursuers.  A  case  of  the  most  determined  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  whale  is  related  by  Captain  Scoresby.  It 
was  struck  by  the  harpooners  of  the  ''  Besolutlon,"  of 
Whitby,  June  25th.  1812 ;  and  after  a  long  chaae  broke 
off,  taking  with  it  a  boat  and  twenty-eight  lines,  the 
aggregate  length  of  which  was  20460  feet,  or  upwards 
01  three  and  three-quarter  miles.  They  soon  discovered 
the  animal  about  two  miles  away,  and  straining:  every 
nerve  they  pulled  rapidly  forward  in  pursuit    They  at 


erable  small  orifices,  the  concave  part  of  which  presents 
canals  of  much  greater  diameter ;  which  are  prolonged 
to  the  exterior  surface  in  such  a  manner  that  the  sum* 
mit  is  nearly  always  pierced  throughout  in  many  places. 
This  sponge  is  sometimes  blanched  by  the  aid  of  caustic 

alkaUes;  bi "  ^-^■-  *"-'—  *'^  ^^-.- 

Its  texture, 

sneciallv  en.  -^  w_— 

Specimens  which  are  roimd  sliaped^afge  andsc^ 
sometimes  produce  very  high  prices.  The  fine  sponce 
of  the  Grecian  Archipelago  is  scarcely  distinguishablo 
from  that  of  Syria,  either  before  or  after  being  cleansed ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  weightier,  its  texture  is  not  so  fine, 
and  the  holes  with  which  it  is  pierced  are  at  once  larger 
and  less  in  number,  it  is  nearly  of  the  same  country  as 
the  former— in  fact,  the  ttshing  for  it  extends  along  the 
Syrian  coast  as  well  as  the  littoral  zone  of  the  Archipel- 
ago and  Barbary.  The  fine,  hard  sponge,  called  Greek, 
is  less  sought  for  than  either  of  the  preceding;  it  is, 
however,  most  useful  for  domestic  and  for  certain  indua- 
trial  purposes.  Its  mass  is  irregular ;  it  is  of  a  yellow- 
ish color;  it  is  hard  and  compactly  and  pierced  with 
small  holes.  The  white  sponge  of  Syria,  called  Ven^ 
tian,  is  esteemed  for  its  lightness,  the  regularity  of  its 
form,  and  its  solidity.  In  \\a  rough  state  it  is  brown  in 
color,  and  of  a  fine  texture,  compact  and  firm.  When 
cleansed  it  becomes  fiaxen  colored,  and  of  a  looser  tex- 
ture. The  orifice  of  the  great  channels  which  traverse 
it  are  rough  and  brisUy.  The  brown  Barbary  sponge, 
when  first  taken  out  of  the  water,  presents  itself  as  an 
elongated  fiattened  body,  gelatinous,  and  charged  with 
blackish  mud.  It  is  then  hard,  heavy,  coarse,  and  of  a 
reddish  color.  When  well  washed  in  water  it  becomes 
round  in  shape,  still  remaining  heavy  and  reddish.    U 

E resents  many  gaps,  the  intervius  of  which  are  occupied 
y  a  sinuous  and  tooadous  network.  It  is  valuable  for 
domestic  use,  because  of  the  facility  with  which  it  ab- 
sorbs water,  and  its  great  strength.  Other  sorts  of 
sponges  are  very  abundant.  The  blonde  sponge  of  the 
j&chlpelago,  often  confounded  with  the  Venetian ;  the 
hard  Barbary  sponge  called  gelina,  which  only  comes  by 
accident  faito  France :  the  Balonioa  sponge  is  of  mid- 
dling Quality ;  finally,  the  Bahama  sponge,  from  the  Ai^ 
tiUies.  is  wanting  in  flexibility,  and  is  a  little  harsh,  and 


kngOi  came  up  with  it  about  nine  mues  from  where  it  so  is  sold  at  a  low  price,  haling  few  useful  properties  to 
was  first  harpooned,  and  the  attack  was  again  renewed,  recommend  it. 
Again  it  flea ;  but  when  it  came  up  to  breathe,  a  mile 


further  on,  the  men  were  ready  to  meet  it.  Two  or  three 
more  harpoons  were  hurled  into  Its  back,  and  then  the 
lances  were  seized  with  strong  hands  and  plunged  into 
the  vital  parts.  The  struggle  was  soon  over,  and  their 
victim,  which,  after  all,  was  not  very  large,  turned  upon 
its  side  and  fioated  upon  the  water  a  Ufeless  mass. 
Sight  boats  had  been  encaged  in  the  pursuit,  one  of 
which  had  been  lost,  together  with  thirteen  new  lines. 
The  whole  amount  of  line  withdrawn  from  the  different 
boats  was  no  less  than  81,820  feet,  or  nearly  six  miles. 


Two  BBOTHERs  named  Gaff  have  established  a  mam- 
moth hennery  in  Colorado,  ten  miles  from  Denver.  It 
covers  about  four  acres,  wnich  is  laid  out  like  a  village, 
with  streets  and  avenues,  along  which  are  built  long 
rows  of  houses  of  various  designs.  Regular  families  of 
hens  are  assigned  to  these  houses,  and  it  is  found  that 
they  quickly  domesticate  themselves  without  troubling 
their  neighbors.  The  population  of  the  village  is  about 
2.000,  divided  closely  into  social  cliques  oz  Brahmas, 
Cochins,  Shanghaes,  and  Dorkings,  and  the  chief  pro- 
ducts are  eggs  and  spring  chickens.  Sundays  included, 
the  industrious  matrons  of  the  village  turn  out  daily 
from  forty  to  fifty  dozen  eggs,  which  are  sold  in  Denver 
tor  from  forty  to  fifty  cents  a  dozen.  The  brothers  Gaff 
express  but  a  single  regret,  and  that  is  that  they  did  not 
found  their  colony  fifteen  years  ago,  when  eggs  brought 
$^  a  dozen,  and  a  spring  chicken  was  worUi  a  penny- 
weight of  gold  dust 


_  "  When  the  mUlloh  applaud  you,  seriously  ask 
yourself  what  harm  you  have  done :  when  they  censure 
you,  what  good.  doi/roN. 


Telescopio  Views  of  the  Moon. 

By  means  of  a  good  telescope  a  very  distinct  view  may 
be  obtained  of  we  moon,  with  apower  of  1.000  we 
are,  as  it  were,  brought  to  within  239  miles  of  its  sur- 
face, and  on  very  favorable  occasions  a  power  even  bilk- 
er than  this  has  been  applied.  With  the  highest  power, 
however,  yet  employed,  no  trace  of  any  inhabitants  has 
been  discovered,  though  any  large  towns  must  have 
been  seen,  did  such  exist  on  the  visible  side.  Even  to 
the  naked  eye  the  moon  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
mgffed  and  uneven  surface,  and  telescopic  observation 
confirms  this  opinion.  We  find  that  in  many  parts  of  its 
surface  very  high  mountains  exist,  and  the  elevation  of 
many  of  these  have  been  measured  by  observing  the 
shadows  cast  by  them  when  the  sun  shines  obliquely. 
At  the  time  of  full  moon  these  shadows,  that  have 
hitherto  been  so  conspicuous,  disappear,  as  the  sun  then 
shines  vertically  upon  them.  Very  accurate  maps  have 
now  been  drawn  of  the  moon's  surface  on  a  large  scale, 
and  the  principal  mountains  have  received  names,  usual- 
ly those  of  celebrated  astronomers.  One  peak,  named 
iHewton,  is  found  to  have  an  elevation  of  nearly  2i,000 
feet,  and  several  others  are  very  lofty. 

Thsrs  are  few  defects  in  our  nature  so  glaring  as  not 
to  be  veiled  from  observation  by  politeness  and  good- 
breeding.  Stahislaub. 

Melancholy  sees  the  **  latter  end"  of  things— things  as  they 
win  be,  and  not  as  they  are.  It  looks  upon  a  beaatiful  faoe^ 
and  sees  bat  a  grinning  skull. 

Do  not  be  frightened  away  from  any  pnnnlt  because  yoa 
have  only  a  little  time  to  devote  to  it.  If  you  can  have  nothing 
a  smattering  is  infinitely  better  than  nothing. 
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THE  ESCUIiENT  SWALLOW 
ob; 

BIBBS*  NESTS  AS  FOOD. 


In  Canton,  China,  whole  streets  are  occupied  by  vend- 
eiB  of  birds'  nests,  a  dainty  which,  rendered  in  soup  and 
leUj,  Is  regarded  a  most  delectable  morsel.  This  nest  is 
ilie  iize  of  a  small  tearcup,  and  weig^hs  scarcely  a  half- 


its  family.  A  million  and  a  half  dollars  are  an- 
nually expended  by  the  Chinese  for  this  luxury,  and 
hundreds  of  men  spend  their  lives  in  the  perilous 
work  of  collecting  the  nests  from  the  deep  caverns, 
frightful  cliffs,  and  overhanging  rocks. 

Edible  birds'  nests  are  found  for  the  most  part  m 
the  Southern  Archipelago.  The  chief  region  of  sup- 
ply is  that  comprising  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  the 
Sulu  Islands.  The  bird  which  produces  the  nests  is 
a  little  swallow,  hirundo  escxdenta.  This  esculent 
BwaUow,  as  it  is  caUed,  is  sUghUy  bigger  than  a  blue 


THE  ESCULENT  SWALLOW  AND   ITS  NEST. 


ounce.  It  is  of  creamy  whiteness,  and  fetches  twice  its 
weight  In  silver.  This  is  the  first  nest,  and  is  made  of  a 
gelatine  produced  from  the  body  of  the  bird.  When 
the  rapacious  hunter  turns  out  the  homeless  bird  and 
bears  off  the  prize,  the  little  architect,  being  unable 
to  secrete  sufficient  gluten  for  another,  mixes  in 
sticks,  feathers,  and  dried  grass.  These  also  find  a 
market  at  a  much  lower  price.  The  third  and  last 
nest  hema  comparatively  worthless  for  food,  the  poor 
little  boiUer  is  allowed  to  retain  possession  and  rear 


tit ;  it  has  a  brown  back  ;  but  the  under  surface  of 
its  body,  as  also  the  extremities  of  the  feathers  in  its 
forked  tail,  are  white.  Our  illustration  gives  a  very 
correct  idea  of  the  swallow  and  its  nest.  It  flies  with 
wonderful  speed  and  precision ;  and  on  the  Java 
coast,  where  the  surge  brealis  wildly  against  the 
precipitous  and  cavemed  walls  of  rock,  the  little 
birds  may  be  seen  in  swarms  darting  hither  and 
thither  through  the  spray.  They  probably  feed 
on  fragments  of  molluscs  and  other  small  animals 
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Which  abound  on  those  coasts.  As  yon  watch  the  snp- 
face  of  the  water  rising  and  fallinfi;,  von  notice  how  the 
holes  in  the  rode  are  now  coucealea,  now  open  again ; 
and  the  little  creatures,  watching  their  opportunity,  dart 
in  aad  out  with  lightning  speed.  Their  nests  are  fixed 
to  the  arched  roof  of  these  cavems. 

What  sort  of  a  thing,  then,  is  the  edible  bird's  nest 
that  ministers  to  the  taste  of  tne  luxurious  Chinese  ?  It 
is  that  portion  of  the  fabric  which  serves  as  a  sort  of 
bracket  on  which  the  nest  itself  (made  of  grass,  seaweed, 
fibers,  small  leaves,  etc.)  is  built.  There  are  two  forms 
of  this  support,  one  fiat  like  an  oyster  shell,  the  other 
deep  and  spoon-shaped.  It  is  a  transparent  mass,  some- 
what* like  isinglass,  mother-of-pearl,  or  white  horn,  and 
is  of  animal  or^^.  It  was  formerly  supposed  tha*.  this 
gelatin-like  mass  might  be  prepared  in  the  bird's  crop, 
from  seaweed  and  other  marine  plants.  This,  however, 
is  a  mistake.  If  one  opens  the  animal's  stomach  about 
the  time  of  building,  ft  is  found  to  contain  insects,  but 
no  vegetable  matter;  moreover,  in  all  species  of  the 
family  of  swifts,  the  crop  is  wantmg.  Dr.  Bernstein  has 
found  that  at  that  season  the  salivary  glands  under  the 
tongue  are  enormously  developed.  On  opening  the  bill, 
they  are  seen  as  two  large  swellings,  one  on  either  side, 
and  these  chlefiy  supply  the  material  in  question.  They 
secrete  a  viscid  mucous  substance,  like  a  concentrated 
solution  of  g^m  arable,  which  can  be  drawn  out  of  the 
mouth  in  long  threads ;  and  in  the  air,  it  soon  dries,  and 
le  found  to  be  the  same  as  the  bracket  material. 

When  one  of  the  little  birds  wishes  to  begin  buildlnff, 
it  files  repeatedly  against  the  selected  spot,  pressing  cmmi 
time  a  little  saliva  against  the  rock  with  the  tip  of  its 
tongue.  This  It  will  do  from  ten  to  twenty  times,  moving 
away  not  more  than  a  few  yards  in  the  intervals.  K 
then  alights,  and  arranges  the  material  in  semicircular 
or  horseshoe  form  on  the  rock,  continuing  to  add  saliva ; 
and  by  the  motions  of  its  body  from  side  to  side,  the  yet 
soft  saliva  Is  forced  out  over  the  harder  parts,  producing 
those  peculiar  undulatory  bands  which  give  the  nest  a 
stratified  appearance.  It  is  thought  not  unUkely  that 
part  of  the  secrption  used  by  the  bird  comes  from  the 
largely  developed  glands  in  Its  stomach ,  also,  that  gela- 
tinous  matter  picked  up  in  the  suige  are  employed  In 
the  construction  of  its  nest.  The  Esculent  Swallow 
never  uses  the  same  nest  more  than  once,  and  that  for 
9nly  a  month ;  and  after  the  young  brood  is  flown  the 
aest  soon  decays  and  falls  to  pieces. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  adventurous  work  of 
gathering  the  nests.  Crawford  states  that  none  but 
Oiose  accustomed  to  the  dangers  it  ofi^ers  can  pursue  the 
occupation  of  collecting  these  nests ;  for  they  are  only 
approachable  by  a  perpendicular  descent  of  many  hun> 
dred  feet,  over  a  sea  rolling  violently  against  the  rocks. 
When  the  mouth  of  the  cave  is  reached,  the  perilous 
task  of  taking  the  nests  must  be  performed  by  torch 
light,  by  penetrating  into  the  recesses  of  the  rock,  where 
the  slightest  slip  would  instantly  prove  fatal  to  the 
adventurers,  who  can  see  nothing  below  them  but  the 
turbulent  surf,  making  its  way  into  the  chasms  ot 
the  rocks.  The  high  price  given  for  these  delicacies 
is,  however,  a  sufficient  inducement  for  the  gatherers 
to  follow  this  dreadful  trade. 

The  plucker,  with  nothing  on  but  a  cloth  round  his 
loins,  and  with  a  knife  and  a  netted  bag  at  his  side, 
takes  his  place  on  a  stage  (of  two  crossbars)  fastened 
to  the  end  of  a  rope,  and  is  let  down  against  the  face 
of  the  precipitous  rock.  With  the  left  hand  he 
graspL  the  rope  ;  in  the  right  he  has  a  rod,  with 
which  he  holds  himself  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
rock.  Thus  he  descends,  often  several  hundred  feet, 
amid  the  roar  of  the  breakers  and  the  swarming  of 
innumerable  birds.  When  he  has  come  opposite  a 
swallow  hole,  he  makes  a  signal,  and  the  lowering  is 
stopped.  He  now  sets  himself  swinging— and  here 
follows  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  operation — 
^Tadually  increasing  his  width  of  swing,  till  he 
thinks  he  will  be  able  to  leap  off  into  the  hole,  and 
find  foothold  on  a  part  of  the  rock  which  he  has  pre- 
viously noted. — Should  the  venture  fail,  death  is 
certain.  The  man  has  generally  a  thin  cord  fastened 
round  his  body,  connected  with  the  rope,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  pull  the  stage  to  himself  again. 
Sometimes,  though    rarely,  this  breaks,  and  then 


fhere  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  a  bold  spring 
out  towards  the  dangling  stage.  But  so  fear- 
less and  practiced  are  the  men  that  they  gen- 
erally accomplish  this  fearful  leap  successfully, 
even  when  laden  with  their  booty.  When  the 
plucker  has  got  safely  Into  the  hole,  he  cuts  off  the  nest 
with  his  knin,  and  puts  them  in  his  bag ;  for  those  high 
up,  he  uses  the  rod  with  the  knife  fixed  to  the  end  of  it. 
Ihe  operation  demands  great  address ,  the  slippery 
rock,  perhaps,  hardly  affords  standing  ground,  and  the 
man  will  clmg  with  nana  and  feet  to  Uie  little  cracks  or 
projections,  while  the  alarmed  birds  fiit  to  and  fro  In 
the  gloom,  and  the  tumultuous  water  beneath  flashea 
with  phosphorescence.  The  plucker,  however,  knows 
his  work;  and  when  he  Is  sufficiently  laden,  he  draws 
the  stage  towards  himself,  mounts  it,  and  Is  pulled  up 
by  his  companions.  Thereupon,  another  repeats  the 
operation. 

As  the  method  just  described  Is  both  a  dangerous  and 
a  slow  one,  the  natives  adopt,  when  possible,  another, 
which  consists  In  fixing  a  rope  ladder  from  the  top  of 
the  rock  down  to  the  cavern,  and  also  a  sort  of  hangiiur 
bridge  of  rope  within  the  cavern,  either  running  roona 
the  wall  or  passing  across.  The  mtemal  surface  of  the 
cavern  is  often  greatly  pitted  by  the  action  of  the 
welder,  presenting  a  spongy  appearance,  so  that  it  la 
not  difficult  to  fina  points  for  attachment  of  the  ropes. 
\11  the  young  birds  and  eggs  found  are  cruelly  thrown 
into  the  sea.  The  best  harvest  is  in  the  months  of  July 
and  Aug^t ;  the  next  best.  In  November  and  Decem- 
ber; the  worst,  in  April  and  Hay.  After  they  are  pro- 
cured, they  are  separated  from  feathers  and  dlit,  are 
carefully  dried  and  packed,  and  are  then  fit  for  the 
market.  The  best  sort  In  China  are  sent  to  PeUn,  for 
the  use  of  the  Emperor.  The  labor  bestowed  upon 
them  to  fit  them  for  the  table  Is  enormous ;  eveiy  sticky 
every  feather,  every  Impurity,  whatever  Is  its  kind,  is 
carefully  removed,  and  then,  after  undereolnff  many 
washings  and  preparations,  they  are  first  packed  in  ban 
of  bamooo  fiber  or  palm  bast,  and  the  merchants  again 
pack  them  for  the  market  (after  a  second  assortment)  tai 
cases  containing  a  half  plcul,  or  seventy  pounds.  China 
is  the  only  considerable  recipient  of  these  cases ;  the 
cases  which  are  brought  as  a  curiositr  to  Europe  and 
America  are  hardly  worth  mention,  llie  greatest  trade 
In  birds'  nests  is  done  with  Canton,  the  entire  import 
there  being  reckoned  at  168,000  pounds.  We  may  reckon 
on  fifty  nests  to  the  pound,  so  that  altogether  8,400,000 
nests,  or,  from  three  pluckinffs,  the  products  of  2,800,000 
pair  of  birds,  are  annually  In&oduced  Into  China.  There 
are,  principally,  two  kinds  of  nests  distinguished  In 
Cuiton— the  mandarin  nests,  and  the  ordinary;  of  the 
former  or  perfectly  white  kind,  each  pound  costs  In 
China  twenty  to  thirty  dollars,  a  quite  exorbitant  price, 
compared  with  that  which  the  nest  pluckers  themselves 
receive  for  the  dangerous  work,  and  which  is,  at  the 
most,  only  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  market  value. 
The  second  quality  of  nests  are  sold  at  half  that  price. 
The  nests  are  dissolved  in  water  or  broth,  and  so  taken 
as  soup,  or  are  made  into  a  soft,  delicious  jelly.  It  la 
highly  spiced  with  minor  substances.  This  forms  an 
enirm  which  Is  rarely  wanting  on  the  tables  of  the  wealthy 
Chinese,  and  never  from  that  of  the  Imperial  court  of 
Pekln.  The  Chinese  set  a  high  value  upon  it.  consider- 
ing it  one  of  the  best  stimulants ;  but  for  this  opinion 
there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  ground.  The  most  recent 
analysis  of  the  nests  we  owe  to  Professor  Troschel  of 
Bonn.  He  finds  that  the  material  does  not  consist  of 
specially  nourishing  or  stimulating  substances,  but  is 

Suite  similar  In  constitution  to  any  animal  saliva.    Thita 
[le  Chinese  pay  dearly  for  what  has  really  no  Intrlnsie 

value. 

Flies  are  nature's  little  scavengers.  Annoying  as  they 
are,  their  functions  are  essential.  A  few  would  not  an- 
swer— millions  are  required.  When  dead  carcasses  of 
animals  are  decomposing,  then  the  files  are  busy  and 
prevent  the  atmosphere  from  becoming  pestilential. 

The  surface  of  our  bodies  is  covered  with  scales  like 
a  fish.  A  single  grain  of  sand  would  cover  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  these  scales,  and  yet  a  scale  covers  five  hun- 
dred pores.  Through  these  narrow  openings  the  per- 
sphratlon  forces  itself  like  water  through  a  sieve. 

Hbab  one  side,  and  you  will  be  in  the  dark;  hear  boUi 
sides,  and  all  will  be  dear.  Halibubtoh. 
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Fall  of  Carthage. 

BT  i,  J.  WOBTBNDTKE. 

Carthage  was  a  most  beautif al  city,  full  of  magnificent 
temples  and  buildings,  and  altogether  one  of  the  richest 
places  In  the  world  at  the  time. 

Borne  had  long  been  jealous  of  it,  and  would  have 

gme  to  war  with  it  long  before  this,  but  that  the  senar 
rs  could  not  agree  about  it.  Now,  however,  the  Car- 
ihagenians  having  made  war  on  one  of  Rome's  allies, 
the  llomans  resolved  to  destroy  the  town  altogether,  ana 
to  make  the  people  remove  to  a  greater  dislanee  from 
the  sea. 

Much  caution  was  necessary  to  bring  this  about,  so 
they  agreed  to  weaken  Carthage  by  degrees,  and  when 
It  was  quite  helpless,  to  make  the  poor  people  leave 
their  comfortable  homes  and  go  and  build  themselves  a 
new  town. 

The  Romans  at  first  expressed  no  violent  anger ;  but 
required  to  have  three  hundred  hostages  sent  to  Rome, 
who  should  be  the  children  of  the  senators  and  principal 
families  of  Carthage. 

When  this  was  made  known,  the  greatest  grief  was 
spread  through  the  town ;  but  the  deputies  had  promised 
to  submit  to  this  demand,  and  three  hundred  children 
were  torn  from  their  parents  and  sent  away  in  ships  to 
Sicily ;  there  they  were  given  to  the  Roman  consuls. 

The  next  thing  that  was  heard  was.  that  a  Roman 
fleet  was  coming  towards  the  shores  of  Africa. 

Messengers  were  again  sent  to  Utica.  a  place  in  Africa, 
not  very  &r  from  Carthage,  and  then  they  were  told  that 
they  must  eive  up  all  their  ships,  their  arms,  and  every- 
thing that  had  been  useful  to  them  in  war.  This  terrible 
order  they  implored  to  be  excused  from ;  but  at  last, 
thinking  that  nothing  more  would  be  asked  for,  they 
agreed  to  submit  even  to  this.  Commissioners  were  ac- 
cordingly sent  to  Carthage,  who  received  forty  thousand 
salts  of  armor,  twenty  thousand  larg^  engines  of  war, 
and  quantities  of  arrows,  darts,  and  other  weapons. 

When  all  these  means  of  defence  were  taken  away,  the 
Romans  thought  they  might  safely  declare  their  cruel 
intentions.  Then  they  told  the  deputies  that  it  was 
their  determination  to  destroy  Carthage  :  that  the  Car- 
thagenians  should  leave  their  town :  but  that  they  mieht 
go  and  build  on  any  other  part  of  their  lands,  provided 
the  place  was  ten  miles  from  the  sea.  Nothine  could 
exceed  the  surprise  and  grief  of  the  deputies  on  Eeiulng 
such  a  harsh  sentence. 

They  threw  themselves  on  the  ground  and  tried,  both 
by  pity  and  by  reason,  to  move  the  tyrants.  They  bade 
them  remember  the  submission  of  Carthage,  its  weak- 
ness, and  how  unable  it  was  ever  again  to  offend,  or  be 
dangerous  to  Rome;  havlnff  given  up  three  hundred 
chiloren,  the  most  precious  blood  of  the  country ;  they 
claimed  the  protection  which  had  been  promised  to 
them ;  spoke  of  the  love  which  all  nations  bore  to  their 
homes,  and  to  the  temples  of  their  eods ;  and,  in  short, 
used  every  endeavor  to  soften  the  hearts  of  their  mas- 
ters ;  but  the  Romans  refused  their  appeal,  and  ordered 
them  to  abandon  their  city  and  leave  the  shores  of  the 
sea. 

When  the  Carthaffenians  heard  this  message  they  re- 
solved to  defend  th&  city  to  the  last. 

They  pulled  down  their  houses  to  give  the  wood  to 
repair  tne  docks ;  brought  all  their  brass  and  iron  do- 
mestic utensils  to  make  armor  and  weapons ;  and  even 
gave  up  gi^d  and  silver  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  other 
metals.  We  are  also  told  that  where  materials  for  ropes 
were  wanted,  the  women  cut  off  their  hair,  that  it  might 
be  spun  into  cordage  for  their  shipping. 

After  a  siege  of  thrM  years,  Scipfo,  the  Roman  general, 
forced  a  way  into  the  town.  Even  thon  the  inhabitants 
would  not  yield,  but  defended  every  house  and  passage 
way  for  six  days  with  the  fury  cj!  despair,  setting  fire  to 
the  buildings  as  they  left  them. 

After  the  citadel  surrendered  the  temple  still  remained 
to  be  taken.  This  was  defended  by  nine  hundred  de- 
serters of  the  Roman  army,  who  knew  they  hi) '^  no  mercy 
to  hope  for ;  therefore,  when  they  found  they  could  hold 
out  no  longer,  they  set  fire  to  the  building  and  all 
perished  in  the  fiames. 

When  the  temple  was  going  to  be  burnt,  Asdrubal, 
the  Caithagenian  general,  gave  himself  up  a  prisoner; 
hut  Ids  wife  would  not  submit,  and  carried  her  courage 
to  such  a  barbarous  length,  that  she  killed  her  children 
with  her  own  hand,  and  then  flung  herself  into  the  bunt- 
ing rain  along  with  their  dead  bodies. 


All  that  remained  of  the  once  magnificent  City  of  Car* 
thage  was  then  set  on  fire  by  the  merciless  conquerors, 
and  the  soldiers  were  allowed  to  plunder  whatever  they 
could  find  or  take  away  l^m  the  wretched  inhabitants. 

The  city,  which  measured  twenty  miles  round,  burned 
for  seventeen  days,  and  was  so  entirely  destroyed  that 
not  a  stone  now  remains  to  show  where  the  great 
Carthage  stood.  We  know,  however,  from  a  description 
of  its  situation,  that  it  was  within  a  few  miles  from  where 
Tunis  now  stands. 

The  Romans  ended  by  being  much  more  cruel  and  un- 
generous to  Carthage  than  they  first  intended ;  but  they 
had  been  rivals  for  a  himdred  years,  and  all  their  baa 
passions  were  roused  against  i«. 

Curiosities  of  Natural  History. 

BT  J.  J.   WOBTBNDTKB. 

Nature  is  full  of  wonders.  The  conmionest  process  of 
reproduction  and  of  growth  comprise  mysteries  which  the 
human  mind  has  never  fathomed.  The  sprouting  of  a 
single  weed,  the  tints  of  the  most  humble  flowers,  the 
rugged  bark  which  clothes  the  oak  and  the  delicate 
vem  which  intersects  its  leaves,  fail  only  to  fill  uc  with 
astonishment  because  we  are  so  accustomed  to  phen  im- 
ena,  which  we  are  nevertheless  incapable  of  compre- 
hending. Even  in  ourselves  how  many  mysteries  lie 
hidden  in  our  corporeal  being,  how  many  fatbondess 
secrets  are  contained  1  Few  reflect  as  they  cross  a  crowd- 
ed street  and  thread  their  way  between  the  hurrying 
vehicles,  that  the  failure  of  a  ungle  muscle  to  f ulflll  its 
appointed  work  would  instantly  arrest  the  motion  of  the 
body,  and  expose  It  to  be  trampled  underfoot  or  crushed 
and  mangled  by  the  impetuous  animals  which  are  so 
confidently  disregarded  I  Few  are  aware  that  the  slight- 
est prick  of  a  pin  upon  one  point,  no  larger  than  a  pm's 
head,  of  the  spinal  marrow,  will  produce  death  more  in- 
stantaneous than  the  piercing  of  the  heart  or  of  the 
brain.  But  we  might  multiply  instances  of  marvellous 
provisions  in  our  own  system  without  lessening  percepts 
Dly  the  number  of  instances  in  which  the  wonders  of 
Nature  are  to  be  seen.  We  prefer  to  illustrate  them  by 
one  or  two  simple  phenomena  in  different  walks  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  accessible  to  the  notice  of  every  one^ 
and  therefore  very  generally  overlooked. 

The  aqiiaria  which  during  the  last  few  years  have 
familiarized  us  all  with  the  habits  and  appearance  of 
some  species  of  fish,  have  contributed  largely  to  a  re- 
moval of  the  ignorance  which  so  generally  prevailed 
upon  this  subject,  and  have  enabled  the  curious  to  wit- 
ness the  processes  of  nest-makineandfecimdating  which 
are  peculiar  to  different  varieties.  It  is  only  of  late 
years  that  anything  certain  has  been  known  concerning 
the  reproduction  of  fish,  and  nearly  all  our  linowledffe 
on  the  subject  may  be  traced  to  a  poor  fisherman  in 
France,  whose  patient  investigations  resulted  in  discov- 
eries of  immense  value  to  his  country,  though  no  re- 
ward awaited  his  obscure  exertions. 

Sdhie  score  of  years  ago  Remy.  a  peasant,  who  earned 
a  precarious  living  by  fishing  in  the  Yosffes,  found  that 
every  year  the  stock  of  trout  was  sensibly  diminished, 
and  that  his  earnings  consequently  grew  less  and  less. 
He  determined,  wfth  a  resolute  intelligence  not  com- 
mon among  men  of  his  class,  to  investigate  the  habits 
of  the  fish,  and  for  years  he  devoted  himself  to  a  study, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  discover  some  means  of  ar- 
tificially propagating  fish  in  streams  where  they  had 
become  extinct  or  scarce.  All  night  long,  and  eveiy 
night  through  many  a  weary  month,  he  lay  silent  beside 
the  quiet  pools  watching  the  movements  of  trout,  and 
perch,  ana  sticklebacks,  and  a  dozen  other  species.  At 
length  he  grasped  the  entire  process,  from  the  making 
of  the  nest  to  the  final  hatching  of  the  young  fry ;  an« 
his  discoveries  came  to  the  ears  of  men  of  science^- 
Coste,  Millet,  De  Quatrefages  and  others—who  speedily 
turned  his  practical  experience  to  account  and  inaugn- 
rated  the  science  of  pisiculture  in  France. 

Remy  died  poor ;  but  his  investigations  have  resulted 
in  the  foundation  of  great  establishments  for  the  propa- 
gation of  fish,  by  means  of  which  the  rivers  and  lakes  of 
France  are  re-stocked  with  all  those  varied  species  which 
centuries  of  indiscriminate  havoc  had  rendered  neady 
extinct. 

The  stickleback  frequents  pools  and  ponds  in  which 
aquatic  plants  are  to  be  found,  and  constructs  its  ne«( 
with  mud,  small  stones,  sticks  and  other  material  amoof 
the  roots  of  the  plants.         Digitized  by  VjUU  V IC 
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Manners  and  Customs  in  Masoat. 

BT  J.  J.  WOBTBMDTXB. 

I  had  taken  passage  at  Bombay  on  the  Indo-Britlsh 
mail  steamer,  Penang.  which  plied  semi-montbly  between 
Bombay  (India)  and  Bassora  (Lower  Mesopotamia), 
calling  at  the  Intermediate  ports  of  Mascat  (on  the 
northeast  coast  of  Arabia),  Bundas  Abbas,  Lings  or 
Oongoon,  and  Bundas  Abusheher  (three  seaports  on  the 
northern  or  Persian  coast  of  the  Persian  Gnlf).  No 
sooner  had  the  steamer  reached  her  anchorage,  and  the 
chain  cable  rattled  down  into  the  deep  with  deafening 
noise,  that  echoed  loudly  through  the  narrow,  clifF- 
bound,  romantically  picturesque  harbor  of  Mascat,  than 
the  vessel  was  already  surrounded  by  a  shoal  of  baiaams 
(long  but  very  narrow  canoes  hewn  out  of  a  solid  log  of 
teak  wood)  manned  almost  ezdusiyely  by  athletic 
negroes,  clad  only  in  short  gaudily-colored  tights  (Just 
like  our  bathing  drawers),  and  scarlet-colored,  coarse 
woollen  caps,  resembling  those  worn  by  the  Venetian 
and  Neapolitan  gondoliers. 

Nearly  every  canoe  contained  a  small  stock  of  indi- 
genous fruit  and  vegetables,  such  as  pomegranates, 
oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  figs,  dates,  cucumbers, 
onions,  leek,  egg-plant,  etc.,  which  these  negroes  tried 
to  dispose  of  to  the  passengers  of  the  steamer— fully 
three  hundred  In  number,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages, 
all  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa  with  the  exception  of  the 
writer  and  another  cabin  passenger. 

Though  not  allowed  to  come  on  board,  the  fruit  ven- 
ders did  a  "  roaring  "  business,  and  those  who  had  dis- 
posed of  their  stock  offered  to  take  passengers  ashore 
for  a  mere  trifle. 

It  was  really  amusing  to  witness  the  eagerness  of 
these  negroes  for  business.  Each  one  wanted  to  be 
nearest  to  the  gang-way  of  the  steamer,  and  in  their  ef- 
forts to  accomplish  this  end  they  kept  up  a  terrible 
noisy  war  of  words,  occasionally  came  to  blows,  and 
every  now  or  then  one  or  the  other  of  the  darkies  would 
splash  into  the  water,  either  through  a  false  step, 
through  the  capsizing  of  his  canoe,  or  through  being 
knocked  overboard  by  an  opponent ;  but  with  monkey- 
like agility  they  righted  their  canoes  and  climbed  aboard 
again.  Greatly  to  our  astonishment,  the  sharks,  which 
abounded  in  the  harbor — for  we  could  see  every  now 
and  then  one  of  these  monsters  quite  distinctly  from  the 
deck  of  the  steamer,  darting  through  the  limpid  water, 
and  almost  in  every  direction  did  we  spy  the  huge  dor- 
sal tins  of  these  hyenas  of  the  sea  sticking  out  of  the 
wateiy  mirror  and  glistening  in  the  morning  sun — did 
not  interfere  with  the  negroes  floundering  in  the  water, 
but  actually  kept  aloof  from  the  noisy  rabble. 

After  awhile  a  sail  boat  came  alongside,  and  a  well- 
dressed  Arab  stepped  aboard  the  steamer  to  receive  the 
mails. 

My  fellow  cabin  passenger— a  young  Englishman — and 
I  were  anxious  to  go  ashore  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
look  at  the  interior  of  the  town ;  seldom  visited  by  Euro- 
peans and  Americans,  except,  perhaps,  the  captain  and 
the  crew  (always  well-armed)  of  an  occasional  European 
or  American  vessel ;  but  as  neither  the  captain  nor  the 
officers  made  any  preparations  to  go  ashore,  we  were 
loath  to  leave  the  vessel  at  the  risk  of  being  left  behind 
in  that  horrid  hole ;  notorious  not  onlv  as  the  filthiest 
hole  in  the  Orient,  but  also  as  one  of  uie  hottest,  if  not 
the  hottest,  of  human  abodes  upon  earth. 

Luckily  for  us.  however,  the  steward  and  provision 
mastei^-an  Englishman— made  the  timely  discovery 
that  he  was  short  of  fresh  provisions,  and  aware  of  our 
desire  to  go  ashore,  invited  us  to  accompany  him  to  the 
bazaar  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  requisite  pui^ 
chases.  Seizing  the  opportunity,  we  slipped  our  pis- 
tols into  out  pockets,  because  it  is  unsafe  for  a  Euro- 
pean or  American  to  venture  unarmed  among  the  wildly 
fanatic  population  of  Mascat,  which  to  this  day  is  in 
bad  odor  throughout  the  East,  as  being  composed 
chiefly  of  pirates,  slavers  and  slaves,  and  thereupon 
stepped  nimbly  into  one  of  the  numerous  baiaams  still 
hovering  around  the  steamer.  But  we  came  very  near 
upsetting  the  treacherous  little  craft  in  getting  into  it. 

These  baiaams  are  excessively  unsafe  boats,  fully 
twenty-five  feet  in  length  by  scare  >'y  two  and  one-half 
feet  in  width,  even  in  the  centre,  tueir  widest  part,  and 
perfectly  round-bottomed,  which  renders  them  so  cranky 
that  the  slightest  displacement  of  weight  from  the  cen- 


tre or  keel-line  of  the  boat  is  almost  sure  to  capsize  It. 

Sitting  down  with  extreme  caution  upon  the  bottom 
of  the  canoe,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  are  neither 
seats  or  benches  of  any  kind  therein,  and  taking  scru- 
pulous care  to  deposit  yourself  exactly  in  the  centre,  is 
the  only  means  to  avoid  a  ducking. 

Although  not  afraid  of  an  invofuntaiy  bath,  we  sat  as 
immovably  as  statues  in  the  canoe,  because  whenever 
we  cast  a  glance  upon  the  water,  we  saw  those  U£[]y 
sharks'  fins  plow  silently  alongside  of  us  through  Uie 
watery  mirror.  After  awhile,  however,  we  felt  the  bot- 
tom of  the  canoe  grating  against  the  sand,  and  found 
ourselves,  much  to  our  relief,  safely  landed  upon  the 
white,  sandy  beach,  but  breathing  an  atmosphere  highly 
suggestive  of  decomposing  animal  matter  In  our  imme- 
diate vicinity. 

We  had  no  sooner  stepped  out  of  the  canoe  thau  we 
Were  literally  covered  with  the  well-known  carrion-flies, 
called  blue-bottles,  and  a  glance  over  the  beach  revealed 
to  us  large  heaps  of  fish-heads  from  the  size  of  an 
almond  to  that  of  a  bullock's  head.  In  fact,  the  entire 
refuse  of  the  extensive  fisheries  of  Mascat  lay  there  rot- 
ting in  almost  every  stage  of  decay  in  the  broiline  sun, 
whue  clouds  of  flies  and  myriads  of  maggots  held  high 
level  over  the  putrid  mass. 

Almost  fainting  from  the  appalling  stench,  we  rushed 
up  the  beach,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  tattered  and 
naked  loungers,  whom  apparently  nothing  but  their  in- 
tense curiodty  to  see  what  the  strangers  were  goine  to 
do  on  shore  could  induce  them  to  temporarily  abandon 
the  pestilential  efliuvla  of  the  beach,  which  seemed  not 
to  incommode  them  in  the  least. 

We  entered  the  gloomy,  musty,  slovenly  town  through 
the  street,  or  rather  lane— for  a  passage  scarcely  eight 
feet  wide  cannot  well  be  called  a  street— which  separates 
the  Imaum's  palace,  a  very  plain,  oblong,  flat-roofed 
building  three  stories  high,  of  yellowish-gray  stone, 
facing  toward  the  ofling  and  looking  but  for  its  scanty 
iron-barred  windows,  like  any  ordinary  cotton-raill  or 
factory ;  and  the  Zenan€L,  or  edifice  where  the  ruler's 
harem  is  domiciled ;  a  structure  similar  in  size  and  ap- 
pearance to  the  former,  though  not  quite  so  long. 
These  two  buildings,  divided  as  already  stated,  from 
each  other  by  the  narrow,  gloomy  lane  mentioned,  are 
by  far  the  largest  and  best  edifices  in  the  town  vdth  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  residence  of  the  British  con- 
sul, or  as  he  is  otticially  called  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Oonsul  and  Political  Resident  of  Mascat.  the  only  white 
or  civilized  man  in  the  town,  who  dwells  in  an  oblong, 
two  storied  flat-roofed  stone  building,  furnished  with 
large  windows,  piazza  and  balcony  facing  toward  the 
lamum's  palace,  from  which  it  is  separated  bv  a  luxuri- 
ant, beautifully  kept  garden,  belonging  to  the  consul- 
ate, and  surrounded  together  with  the  latter  bv  a  stone 
wall  about  twelve  feet  high,  nicely  whitewashed  like  the 
consul's  residence,  both  mside  and  outside. 

These  three  buildings,  namely :  the  Imaum's  palace  in 
the  centre,  the  Zenana  to  the  right,  and  the  British  Con- 
late  to  the  left  of  it,  form  the  entire  front  of  the  town  of 
Mascat,  toward  the  harbor,  and  imdeniably  its  principle 
and  most  attractive  portion,  though  both  of  the 
Imaum's  buildings  look  intensely  bleak  and  gloomy 
along  the  snow-white  consulate,  faced  by  the  beautifia 
garden. 

The  entrance  to  the  Imaum's  palace  and  to  his 
muuuiy  we  found  closely  guarded  by  small  bands  of 
mongrel  soldiery,  composed  of  Arabs,  Persians,  East 
Indians,  Malays  and  Negroes,  heterogeneously  armed 
'*  free  lances,'^  some  of  them  so  profusely  weaponed  as 
to  approach  the  ludicrous,  and  to  cause  us  to  burst  out 
laughing  outright.  Although  fairly  groaning  under  the 
weight  of  their  multifarious  ornament,  most  of  them 
were  wretchedly  clad,  some  of  them  in  tatters,  and 
many  all  but  stark  naked.  In  one  respect,  however, 
they  were  well  matched,  namely,  in  bearing  without  ex- 
ception the  facial  expression  of  the  genuine  ruflian. 

The  suburbs  of  Mascat  are  inhabited  chiefly  by  negroes, 
Arabs  and  Persians  of  the  poorest  class,  who  live  m  the 
frailest  and  most  simple  huts  I  ever  saw,  as  they  are 
composed  merely  of  coarse,  stiff  mats  about  ten  feet 
long  by  seven  feet  in  width,  manufactured  from  the 
leaves  of  the  date  tree.  Two  of  these  mats  are  simply 
stood  upon  their  ends  slanting  edgewise  toward  each 
other,  and  in  that  position  sewn  together  along  the  ridge 
of  the  roof  thus  formed.  The  front  and  back  of  the 
hut.  composed  of  the  same  material,  is  thus  sewed  on  in 
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the  same  manner — a  Lole  left  for  the  entrance,  and  the  *     It  1b  commonly  colorless ;  but  sometimes  found  of 
hut,  ten  feet  lonfc,  about  eight  feet  wide  at  tlie  nase  and   red.  green,  black,  orange  and  yellowish  tints.    The  rose 


uub,  k;u  &CCV  xuu|^,  i»wub  c<^ui»  J.uc:v   tta\ac  an  i^ia   vr\ 

five  leet  high  at  the  apex,  is  ready  for  occupancy. 

The  bottom  or  floor  of  the  majority  of  these  hut6  is 
the  soft,  dry  sand  of  the  desert.  In  fastidiously  gotten- 
up  huts  a  piece  of  matting  is  laid  on  the  floor.  The 
furniture  of  even  the  best  of  these  huts  consists  of  a 
"sherba"  (water  urn,  of  common  sun-dried  clay)  and 
a  few  earthen  pots. 

In  and  around  these  wretched  dwellings  live  human 
beings— male  and  female,  old  and  young— the  adults 
scantily  clad,  the  minors  either  nearly  or  totally  nude. 


tables  which  the  arid  country  produces. 

Fully  satisfied  with  this  population's  capacity  of  liv- 
ing cheap,  we  returned  through  the  gloomy  back-gate 
to  the  town,  where  all  the  dwellines  are  considerable 
better  than  those  just  described,  being  at  least  capable 
of  standing  a  slight  breeze,  if  such  a  Ihbig  should  ever 
visit  MeAcat,  so  effectually  pent  up  between  towering, 
perpendicular  rocks  which  form  a  natural  fortress  and 
almost  insurmountable  barrier  all  but  entirely  around  the 
town.  The  majority  of  the  buildings  of  the  town  are 
balll  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  adobe,  flat-roofed,  and  be- 


and  green  varieties  are  very  highly  prized  on  account  of 
their  color.  The  black  diamond  is  valued,  and  brings  a 
hieh  price,  because  of  its  rarity,  but  has  no  beauty. 

in  speaking  of  the  size  of  diamonds  the  term  carat 
is  used.  This  is  a  bean  found  in  Africa,  and  after  being 
dried  is  used  by  the  natives  in  weighing  gold,  and  in  In- 
dia in  weighing  diamonds.  Though  the  bean  is  not 
used  at  present  the  name  is  still  retained,  and  the  carat 
is  nearly  four  endns  Troy. 

The  largest  diamond  ever  found  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Great  Mogul— in  shape  being  uniform,  and  resem- 
blinehalf  of  a  hen's  egg  in  size.  Its  weight  was  origin- 
ally 900  carats,  or  %Tm  grains,  but  was  reduced  in  cut- 
ting to  b61  grains.  Another  noted  stone  is  the  Pitt,  or 
Regent,  the  weight  of  which  is  419  grains.  Also  the 
famous  Eohinoor,  weighing  186  grains,  having  been  re- 
duced one  third  by  cutting. 

As  may  readily  be  inferred,  the  prices  of  these  pre- 
cious stones  are  enormous,  depending  on  the  weight, 
purity  and  color.  The  price  of  an  average  stone,  weigh- 
ing one  carat  after  being  cut,  is  about  {40,  and  for  one 
weighing  four  carats  £M0.  The  Regent  is  valued  at 
1^,000. 

The  discovery  of  cutting  and  polishing  the  diamond 


tween  ten  and  twenty-flve  feet  high— those  along  the  I  Is  accredited  to  Louis  Bergen,  of  Bruges,  in  the  year 
thoroughfare  of  the  bazar  being  generally  composed  of  / 1456,  before  which  the  art  was  unknown.    Prof.  Dana 


a  ground  floor,  or  rather  a  floor  about  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  with  one  story  built  above  it.  The  former 
is  UMd  as  a  store,  shop  or  magazine,  the  latter  as  a 
dwelling  for  the  occupants  of  the  house  during  the  short 
"  monsoon  "  or  rainy  season,  as  well  as  during  the  inter- 
val between  sunrise  and  sunset,  the  intense  heat  of  the 


gives  a  description  of  the  process  as  follows : — 

The  diamond  is  cut  by  taking  advantage  of  Its  cleav- 
age, and  also  by  abrasion  with  its  own  powder,  and  by 
friction  with  another  diamond.  T^e  flaws  are  removed 
by  cleaning  it,  or  else  by  sawhig  it  with  an  iron  wire 
which  is  covered  with  diamond  powder— a  tedious  pro- 


day  rendering  it  impossible  to  live  upon  the  flat  roofs  of  cess,  as  the  wire  is  cut  through  after  drawing  across  flve 
the  houses,  where  tney  all  spend  the  nights,  and  whither  or  six  times.  After  the  portion  containing  the  flaws 
they  retire  every  evening  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  near  setting,  i  has  been  cut  off  the  crystal  Is  flxed  to  the  end  of  a  stick 
llie  scantiness  of  ivfiidows  in  all  these  houses,  all  of  I  in  a  strong  cement,  leaving  the  part  projecting  which  is 
them  iron-baired,  the  rude  masonry,  the  dull  color  to  be  cut,  and  then  another  bein^  prepared  in  the  same 
of  the  wall  and  the  narrow,  sinuous  and  fllthy  thorough- 
fare, give  them  that  notonously  sinister  aspect  charac- 


teristic of  the  majority  of  ail  OrienUl  towns,  which  is 
only  partially  neutralized  by  the  glaring  colors  incident 
more  or  less  to  all  Oriental  costumes. 
Arrived  in  the  bazar,  our  steward  began  to  attend  to 


manner  the  two  are  rubbed  toge&er  until  a  facet  is  pro- 
duced. By  changing  the  positions  other  facets  are 
added  until  the  required  form  \&  obtained.    A  circular 

Slate  of  soft  iron  is  then  charged  with  the  powder  pro- 
uced,  and  this  by  its  revolution  flnally  polishes  the 
stone.    To  complete  a  single  facet  often  requires  the 


the  business  that  brought  him  hither   in   right  good^  work  of  hours.    The  expense  of  cutting   the  Regent 


earnest,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  bartered  for  the 
provisions  he  required,  and  the  quickness  with  which  he 
discovered  the  tricks  of  the  rascally  dealers  in  trying  to 
palm  upon  him  inferior  goods  or  cheat  him  by  short 
we^ht  and  in  the  exchange  of  money,  and  the  businesa- 
like  way  tai  which  he  dispatched  bis  purchased  goods  to 
the  steamer  proved  him  to  be  '^  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place." 

The  Diamond. 

BT  FBBD.  N.  CABPENTBB. 

Forming  as  It  does  a  striking  contrast  with  the  im- 
mense amount  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  coal,  this  el^ 
ment  is  found  here  and  there,  being  distributed  spar- 
ingly and  in  very  small  quantities,  equally  for  the  use  of 
man,  in  the  most  expensive  and  splendid  of  gems.  That 
the  diamond  is  pure  carbon  is  proven  by  buming  it  in 
oxygen,  the  residum  being  carbonic  aclc,  a  compound 
of  oxygen  and  carbon,  the  same  as  when  charcoal  is 
burned  in  a  common  furnace. 


diamond  was  estimated  at  $26,000,  and  the  filings  at 
$85,000  nterilng. 

The  most  familiar  use  made  of  the  diamond  is  in  cut- 
ting glass.  It  is  also  used  for  lenses  In  microscopes. 
Those  stones  which  will  not  work  are  called  6or<.  and 
are  used  for  various  purposes — being  sometimes  splin- 
tered and  then  made  into  drills.  These  crystals  are 
found  in  some  parts  of  Africa.  India,  the  Island  of  Bor- 
neo, Brazil,  and  the  Urals  of  Russia.  Their  native  rock 
seems  to  be  quartz  limestone,  but  are  more  prevalent 
among  the  pebbles,  sands  and  washings  scattered  by  the 
brooks  and  rivers.  In  Brazil  these  sands  and  pebbles 
are  subjected  to  a  washing  through  a  system  of  boxes, 
and  the  diamonds  are  discovered  and  obtained  in  this 
way.  If  a  native  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  diamond 
weighing  seventeen  and  a  half  carats,  he  gains  a  booD 
above  the  price  of  gems — the  boon  of  liberty. 


A  Natural  Phenomenon. 

^^^  On  the  banks  of  the  Oastleman  River,  about  two  and 

pSJ^chili^Sil  Md  *^thradte,  consisting,  as  they  do,  ^ »  ^fjf  "^^^^  »^J,«  Confiuence,  is  a  sight  which  is  well 

of  carbon  alone,  the  dissimilarity  existing  Between  Qiem  ^'^'^^  *'^"  *'^'*'^*  "*  ""*""  *"  ""'*     ^  "**"'*  '^*»**"'- 


and  the  diamond  is  found  merely  in  the  arrangement  of 
their  atoms ;  and  from  tUs  fact  wholly,  is  given  rise  to 
fheir  characteristics  being  chemically  of  the  same  sub- 
stance. 

Of  those  diamonds  which  ai-e  colored,  the  coloring 
matter  is  mixed  thoroughly  with  the  carbon  in  the  same 
way  that  glass  is  made  of  various  tints  by  addiig  some- 
thing to  it.    What  the  substance  is  that  produces  their   rr ^\  \  \^        v  ,     x  a    '        i      v«^, 

colo?  has  never  been  positively  ascertifced;  it  being  these  poplars  must  have  been  planted  around  a  child's 
present  in  quantities  so  small  as  not  to  be  detected  ui£  Pfave.    The  enclosed  space  is  about  four  feet  long  and 


worth  the  trouble  of  going  to  see.  A  short  distance 
from  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  six  poplars 
are  growing,  the  place  enclosed  being  In  the  shape  of 
a  coffin.  For  about  six  feet  from  the  ground  the  six 
trees  have  a  common  trunk,  or  rather  root,  as  it  seems 
as  if  the  six  trees  in  the  enclosed  space  had  all  united 
solidly,  and  had  grown  out  of  the  ground,  carrying  the 
earth  above  them  up  along  to  the  height  named.  On 
climbing  on  the  top  of  this  x:ommon  trunk,  it  is  found  that 


present  in  quantities  c 

less  a  considerable  amount  of  stone  were  burned,  which, 

from  its  scarcity  would  be  a  costly  experiment. 

Noticing  the  oualitlee  of  the  diamond  we  find  it  to  be 
the  hardest  of  icnown  substances,  and  an  exceedingly' 
brilliant  reflector  of  light  Its  lustre  is  peculiar.  Pre- 
cious stones  which  are  inferior  to  it  in  tnis  respect  are 
said  to  have  an  adamantine  lustre. 


the  green  grass  is  g^owine  in  the  earth  there.  At  one 
end  IS  a  grave  stone  witn  an  inscription  on  it,  which, 
however,  to  worn  by  time.  A  part  of  it  is  broken  off  by 
the  wear  and  tear  of  time,  although  It  would  be  thought 
that  those  sturdv  poplars  would  be  able  to  protect  ttils 
small  charge  of  theiri  No  one  knows  by  whom  the 
grave  was  made. 
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How  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  Crum- 
bles Away. 

FOR    THE    BOYS. 

BT  W.  p.  BBMNBTT. 

Some  days  ago  I  was  in  the  oldeBt  cemetery  In  Ohio. 
The  headstones,  some  at  least,  had  been  standing  say  six- 
ty-flve  years,  and  indicated  decay.  The  sandstones  were 
much  worn  by  rain  and  stonn.  Some  of  the  letterlnff 
was  gone;  many  inscriptions  were  not  readable,  and 
designs  were  so  injured  1  could  hardly  tell  what  they 
were  intended  to  represent.  The  water  had  entered 
many  a  little  seam  and  crack  and  pushed  off  chips  and 
spalls.  The  iron  fences  were  deep  scarred  with  rust, 
and  the  marble  posts  had  lost  their  smoothness  and  were 
deeply  stained. 

I  passed  down  street  bv  a  church  with  stone  foundar 
tion  and  brick  walls.  A  wild  vine  had  attached  itself 
to  the  wall  and  run  to  the  height  of  forty  feet  or  more. 
A  man^s  weight  could  not  displace  it.  On  examination 
there  were  hundreds  of  wlir  tendrils  shot  out  from  the 
yine,  and  each  one  had  divicied  into  four  or  a  dozen  fin- 
gers, and  the  end  of  eadi  Anger  had  embedded  itself  be- 
tween the  grains  of  the  rock. 

I  passed  through  town,  and  over  the  hill  into  agorge  that 
had  been  cut  by  a  '^  run."  On  the  left  was  a  rocky  per- 
pendicular blun.  At  its  base  were  many  broken  stones. 
The  ledge  was  full  of  seams,  and  other  pieces  were  ready 
to  fall.  I  walked  out  a  country  road  and  halted  on  a 
bridge,  under  which  a  small  riyer  ran  quite  swiftly.  The 
water  was  real  muddy,  and  there  were  weeds,  and  old 
sticks,  and  chips,  and  limbs  of  trees,  and  here  and  there 
a  large  log  and  a  complete  tree,  with  root  and  branch. 
A  recent  rain  had  enlarged  the  river,  and  this  debris  had 
been  collected  alonf  the  banks  and  margin,  and  the  clay 
washed  from  the  hiUs  had  made  the  water  dirty. 

What  does  this  all  mean  \  The  muddy  river,  the  bro- 
ken gravestone,  the  rusty  iron,  the  vine  on  the  church, 
and  the  falling  bluff  ?  It  means  decay  and  waste ;  it 
means  continual  change. 

There  are  /xnoera  in  the  air,  in  the  water,  and  in  the 
plants  that  never  cease  their  work.  They  have  been  at 
work  thousands  of  years,  and  they  still  conthiue,  and 
will,  day  and  night,  winter  and  summer.  They  woric 
not  only  in  Ohio,  but  throughout  the  whole  continent— 
all  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  over  every  plain,  on  every 
mountain,  and  in  every  valley. 

Some  of  these /orcw,  boys  cannot  fall  to  notice  if  they 
open  their  eyes.  I  have  seen  boys  pass  by  very  wonder- 
ful things  in  Nature,  which  they  did  not  notice  more 
than  the  ox;  but  I  trust  the  young  people  who  read  the 
Gbowibg  Wobld  see  many  Deautifiil  things  in  he**  do- 
minions. 

Moving  waters^rain,  rivers  and  falls^-are  great  work- 
ers on  the  earth.  The  rain,  falling  on  the  hills  and 
plowed  valleys  of  the  Missouri,  Mississippi  and  Ohio, 
gathers  immense  quantities  of  the  clay,  soil  and  sand, 
salt  and  lime.  The  rivers  themselves  have  cut  deep  pas- 
sages, and  their  waves  are  continually  making  wider 
their  beds  by  undermining  the  banks  and  washing  away 
the  earth.  Thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  farming  land 
in  the  counti^  are  taken  away  yearly  by  the  OhioHiver. 
A  well  formerly  used  at  Fort  Harmar  in  early  times-— s^ 
eighty  years  ago—is  now  many  rods  out  in  tne  riverbed. 

in  other  countries,  mountainous  and  rocky,  where 
there  is  less  soil  to  absorb  the  rains,  the  waters  gather 
more  rapidly,  and  the  rivers,  having  a  neater  fall,  go 
rushing  and  tearing  along  their  beds.  In  such  rivers 
the/orc0  of  the  moving  water  is  so  great,  large  rocks  are 
carried  forward,  rollhig,  and  tumbling,  and  grinding 
against  each  other  with  a  thundering  sound.  This  mo- 
tion of  the  rocks  cause  a  continual  waste,  and  the  big 
ones  become  small,  and  the  small  ones  are  crushed  into 
sand,  and  the  fine  sand  and  silt  are  carried  into  the  bot- 
toms or  intervals  to  make  soil,  or  into  some  lake,  or 
the  ocean. 

In  some  rivers  with  rocky  beds  and  banks,  like  the 
Mohawk,  a  rolling  stone  finds  a  cavity  into  which  it  falls, 
and  the  waters  set  it  to  whirling  and  wearing  itself 
away,  and  the  hole  larger  and  larger.  And  in  a  dry  sea- 
son numerous  such  cavities  can  oe  seen,  holding  from 
a  shigle  quart  to  many  gallons,  and  containh)g.a  highly 
polisned  stone  that  done  the  work.  i 

The  falls  of  rivers  are  continually  wearing  *eway  the 
bank  over  which  they  roll.    At  the  base  of  the  fall  there 


is  often  a  softer  stratum  of  rock,  and  being  continually 
struck  by  the  ever  falling  water,  crumbles  out  and  under- 
mines the  ledge  above,  so  that  its  own  weight  and  the 
water  above  it  breaks  it  off.  In  this  way  the  fall — ^it  may 
be  but  a  few  feet  in  a  hundred  years — ^moves  "up  the 
river.  In  the  last  estimate  that  has  been  made,  the 
Niagara  Falls  are  eating  back  through  the  ledge  of  shale 
and  limestone  about  six  inches  in  a  year. 

I  have  never  seen  the  sea  or  the  great  ocean,  but  have 
read  and  been  told  wonderful  things  of  its  power.  I 
can,  in  imagination,  see  its  mighty  waves,  and  hear 
their  everlasting  roar.  The  waters  thundering  in  its 
rocky  caverns  are  almost  a  reality.  The  beetled  rock,  the 
smooth-worn  ledge,  the  wrecked  vessel,  the  retreating 
tide,  the  white-capped  waves,  and  the  dashing  spray 
form  a  sublime  picture  in  my  mind.  What  a  feufni 
waste  and  destruction  must  always  be  going  on  along  the 
coast  line  of  the  sea?  The  moving  waters  roll  heavy 
•tones  back  and  forth  with  a  grinding  motion  ;  wash  the 
dirt  from  every  crevice  in  the  ledgy  shore ;  drill  caverns 
in  the  solid  wall,  and  bore  tunnels  through  some  pro- 
jecting head-land.  This  motion  is  not  only  for  a  stormy 
day  or  niffht  \  for  weeks,  and  years,  and  centuriea  the 
waves  roll  on,  and  on.  and  never  cease ! 

'*  On  some  parts  of  the  coast-line  of  England,  where 
the  rock  is  easily  worn  away,  the  sea  advances  on  the 
land  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  feet  every  year.  Towns 
and  villages  which  existed  but  a  few  centuries  ago,  have 
one  by  one  disappeared,  and  their  sites  are  now  a  long 
way  out  underneath  the  restless  waters  of  the  North 
Sea.  On  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  how- 
ever, where  the  rocks  are  usually  hard  and  resisting,  the- 
rate  of  waste  has  been  comparatively  small." — Ouxix. 

Other  forces  more  secret  than  the  waters,  but  as  effeo- 
tual,  ¥rlU  be  considered  in  a  future  paper. 

The  Oldest  Human  Bexnains. 

BT  B.   C.  MOB8BBB. 

In  the  Etruscan  Vase  Room  of  the  British  Mnsenm  Is 
to  be  seen  the  oldest  human  skeleton  in  existence,  ex- 
cepting, perhaps,  a  few  fragments  of  that  ancient  people 
known  to  modem  sdenoe  as  "  cave  dweUers,"  the  age  of 
which  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  is  the  skeleton  of 
one  Pharaoh  Mykerinus.  It  is  decently  encased  in  its 
original  burial  clothes,  and  upon  the  fragments  of  the 
coffin  which  encloses  It,  is  an  inscription  which  may 
easily  be  read  by  Egyptologists,  affording  conclusive 
evidence  that  it  once  contained  the  body  of  a  king  who 
reigned  in  Egypt  more  than  one  hundred  years  before 
the  time  of  Abraham.  ^  ^^^ 

The  proof  of  this  statement  is  this  :  In  the  year  1864, 
Herr  Dumichen.  a  noted  German  archsologist,  discov- 
ered a  large  tablet  on  which  was  a  list  of  all  the  %yp- 
tian  kings,  from  the  time  of  Mhrraim,  the  founder  ofthe 
Egyptian  monarchy,  to  that  of  Pharaoh  Seti  I.,  the 
father  of  the  well-known  Bameses  the  Great.  This  tab- 
let gave  us  a  chronology  of  nine  centuries,  viz.:  from 
B.  C.  2300,  to  B.  C.  140).  It  also  informs  us  that  the 
Pharaoh  Mykerinus,  referred  to  above,  succeeded  the 
builder  of  the  great  ISrramid  of  Ghizeb,  with  only  the 
reigns  of  two  intervening  kings. 

The  dates  of  several  important  epochs  in  the  history 
of  Egypt  are  accurately  aetermined  by  astronomical 
evidence.  One  of  these  is  the  time  when  the  Great  Py- 
ramid was  built.  Sir  John  Hershel  has  fixed  the  date 
of  this  at  B.  0.  2057,  or  forty-one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  years  ago.  Thus  it  is  proved  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  we  have  the  remains  of  a  king  who  ruled 
a  large  empire  more  than  four  thousand  years  before 
any  one  now  living  was  bom. 

It  may  be,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  that  the  remains 
of  the  cave-dwellers,  or  possibly,  of  some  other  Egyp- 
tian mummies  which  we  possess,  are  older  than  this ; 
but  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  task  to  prove  them  so. 
Were  such  an  attempt  to  be  made,  there  would  not  be 
the  slightest  basis  upon  which  to  build  a  theory.  Con- 
sequently we  are  Justified  hi  assuming  that  the  skeleton 
of  Pharaoh  Mykerinus  is  the  oldest  human  remains  in 
existence.  


1^*  The  last  census  of  the  J  apanese  Empire  makes 
the  population  33,300,675,  an  increase  of  1»9,860  since 
the  previous  census  was  taken,  three  years  ago. 
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Birds  of  Tennessee. 

There  are  many  yarietles  of  birds  In  tbls  latitude  (West 
Tmmesaee);  some  belonging  to  more  northern  or  eonthem 
climes,  whose  visits  are  occasional  or  periodical,  while 
others  are  to  the  '*  manor  bom,"  or  rather  hatched. 
Among  this  large  and  numerous  tribe,  or  family,  we  can 
mention  but  few  which  m^:ht  be  considered  leaders  of  so- 
ciety, in  an  article  like  thu  which  we  purpose  to  contri- 
bute to  the  readers  of  the  Gbowino  Wobld.  Promi- 
nent among  this  few  is  that  splendid  songster,  the 
mocking  bud,  who  is  a  real  aristocrat  in  eyery  par- 
ticular—shunning  the  society  of  his  less  sifted  lellow- 
floncsters  of  the  forest.  He  takes  up  his  abode  near  the 
babxtation  of  man,  either  in  the  town  or  near  some  farm 
house  in  the  countir.  The  older  the  plantation,  and  the 
more  aristocratic  the  surroundings,  the  more  he  seems 
to  delight  in  selectixiff  such  places  for  his  summer  re- 
treat; where  perched^  upon  some  oldaople  tree  or  tail 
cedar,  or  in  some  thick  hedge  or  copse,  ne  will  pour  out 
his  thrilling  song  for  ten  or  twenty  minutes,  rapidly 
varying  the  notes  which  Imitate  almost  every  bird  in  the 
forest,  from  the  plaintive  cooing  of  the  turtle  dove  to 
the  shrill  cry  of  the  partridge,  whlppoorwlll.  or  blue 
^y,  interspersed  with  various  warbles  and  rich  musical 
rounds,  wnen  he  suddenly  breaks  off  his  song,  flies 
rapidly  away  to  some  nelgnborinff  farm  house,  perhaps 
«  mile  off.  to  renew  it:  like  some  ustidious  prlma-donna 
who  thinks  one  sons  for  an  audience  is  suflSclenL 

The  mocklne  blra  also  sometimes  favors  us  with  a 
song  in  the  nlfpt,  and  in  this  respect  resembles  the  En- 
glish nlflrhtingale.  I  have  frequently,  on  bright,  beauti- 
ful moonliffht  nights,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
on  awakemng  from  slumbers,  listened  to  the  thrilling 
notes  of  this  dellshtful  songster,  perched  in  some  dis- 
tant tree  as  he  wMled  away  the  gloomy  hours  of  night 
He  Is  a  constant  visitor  with  us  here  m  the  summer,  and 
occasionally,  when  the  winters  are  mild,  remains  over 
during  the  season ;  but  usually  seeks  a  more  genial  cli- 
mate  larther  south. 

Another  splendid  songster  we  have  here  as  a  summer 
vlalior.  Is  a  species  of  small  wood  thmah— the  mavis  ol 
eums— quite  a  homely,  shy  bird,  that  in  his  habits  is 
much  the  reverse  of  the  mocking  bird,  as  he  prefers  the 
deep  solitude  of  the  forest  ana  avoids  the  naunts  of 
men.  He  is  a  small  russet-brown  bird,  makes  his  ap-lsiPiL*' 
pearance  with  us  usually  In  April,  and  js  a  delightfal  ; 
songster. 

In  the  early  mominff  of  a  balmy  spring  df^,  before  the 
«un  comes  forth  from  nls  chamber  as  a  *n)ridekroom,  uid 
as  a  strong  man  rejoldng  in  a  race,"  the  plamtive,  mel- 
ancholy, yet  sweet  and  delightful  notes  of  this  little 
homely  hlrd  may  be  heard  as  ne  offers  his  morning  hymn 
to  the  God  of  all  creation,  much  resembling  the  word 
Ju-bi-lee,  long  drawn  out ;  and  I  have  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  when  listening  to  his  morning  and  evening 
hymn,  just  before  some  glorious  sunrise  or  sunset,  al- 
most imagined  that  1  heard  the  chant  of  an  angel  band 
In  the  far  disunt  ether,  sent  to  waft  the  spirit  of  some 
good  Christian  to  bis  eternal  rest  above. 

We  have  many  other  birds  in  our  state  too  tedious  to 
mention  in  an  article  like  thi»— some  respectable  song- 


Near  the  equator,  vessels  crossing  the  Atlantic  fine* 
quently  encounter  what  the  seamen  ^1  "tide  rips."  A 
great  conmiotion  goes  on  in  the  water,  even  at  a  time  of 
dead  calm.  A  great  wave  of  alarmmg  heifi[ht  will  be 
seen  bearing  down  on  the  ship,  whose  iole  sails  are  flap- 
ping against  the  masts.  Its  roaring  noise  and  foaming 
crest  often  ezdte  the  fears  of  the  inexperienced ;  but 
with  a  momentary  lar  and  strain  against  the  ship^s  side 
it  has  passed  on  and  out  of  sight. 

Similar  to  these  are  the  great  tidal  waves  of  India, 
which  occur  with  considerable  regularity  at  the  fall  and 
spring  equinoxes,  finch  occurrences  also  take  place  at 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon, 
where  the  sea  at  stated  times  comes  rolling  in  with  such 
rapidity  that  swine  feeding  on  mussels  by  the  shore  are 
often  overtaken  and  drowned ;  and  even  the  fleet  deer, 
which  comes  down  to  the  banks  for  salt,  cannot  always 
escape. 

An  observer  thus  describes  this  remarkable  wave  as  It 
appeared  at  the  mouth  of  a  Chinese  river.  The  time  was 
known  and  the  busy  city  was  on  the  lookout  for  it. 
"  As  the  hour  of  flood  tide  approached,  crowds  fathered 
in  the  streets.  On  a  sudden  all  traffic  ceased  in  the 
'Jironged  mart  fronting  the  river.  Porters  cleared  the 
street  of  every  description  of  merchandise;  boatmen 
ceased  loading  and  unloading  their  vessels,  and  put  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  stream ;  so  that  a  few  minutes 


suflSced  to  give  a  deserted  appearance  to  the  busiest 
part  of  one  of  the  busiest  cities  of  Asia.  The  centre  of 
the  river  teemed  with  crafts  of  all  sizes.  Loud  shouts 
from  the  fleet  announced  the  approach  of  the  flood, 
which  seemed  like  a  glistening  white  cable  stretched 
atiiwart  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  advanced  with  great 
velocity  and  a  thundering  sound,  assuming  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cataract  thirty  leet  hiffh  and  four  or  Ave  miles 
across.  It  seemed  impossible  that  the  fleet  could  escape 
destruction;  but  all  were  employed  in  keeping  their 
prows  to  the  wall  of  water,  and  when  the  fearful  mo- 
ment came  all  vaulted  it  with  the  skill  of  salmon.  The 
grand  and  exciting  scene  was  of  but  a  moment's  dura- 
tion. It  passed  on  its  way  up  the  river  with  ever  lessen- 
ing power  until  it  was  finally  lost  in  the  ordinarv  current. 
^'  A  few  minutes  more  and  the  usual  traflSc  was  re- 
sumed in  the  wet  streets. .  Women  and  children  hurry- 
ing about  to  pick  up  any  articles  dropped  in  the  oonfu- 


«ter6  among  them :  among  which  we  might  mention  the 
robin,  the  loug-twed  thrush,  or  thrasher,  the  red  bird, 
hlue  bird,  cat  bird,  blue  jay,  partridge,  whlppoorwlll, 
wren,  oriole,  etc. ;  but  we  will  close  our  article  by  add- 
ing that  biras  are  doubtless  given  to  us  by  an  all-wise 
Creator  for  our  happiness  and  pleasure,  and  we  might 
do  well  to  appreciate  the  blessing  more  oy  encouraging 
their  breed  and  growth  among  us  rather  than  to  declare 
«  war  of  extermmation  against  the  harmless  creatures. 

Wonders  of  the  Tide. 

BT  OOBA  BBLLB. 

There  is  something  wonderful  in  the  daily  coming  and 
going  of  the  tide,  however  familiar  it  may  be  to  us. 
Eight  years  familiarity  with  it  did  not  make  it  seem  less 
wonderful  to  me.  (hie  cannot  bw.^  *%call  the  remarks  of 
the  astonished  Western  man  on  his  nrst  visit  to  the  sea- 
hoard  :    *'  Two  freshets  a  day  and  not  a  drop  of  rain.*' 

But  in  some  regions  they  have  tides  that  would  make 
any  of  us  open  our  eyes  in  amazement.  Indeed  there 
aeems  to  be  at  times  strange  spasmodic  commotions 
^Ing  on  in  old  ocean  in  her  efforts  to  bring  to  time  all 
oer  working  powers,  and  carry  on  sU  the  many  oflices 
Viid  upon  her. 


enbterraneoTis  Walls. 

BT  B.  O.  MOB8BEB. 

Antiqutirians  and  historians  have  long  endeavored  to 
discowwho  first  inhabited  North  America.  But  the 
deeper  their  investigations  are  carried  the  more  distant 
appears  the  solution  of  their  problem.  In  almost  every 
state  are  found  evidences  of  an  ancient  civilization. 


Those  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  this  article  are  found 
In  the  centra]  part  of  North  Carolina.  They  consist  of 
two  stone  walls,  built  in  a  manner  which  might  put  to 
shame  the  work  of  any  mason,  and  with  a  mathematical 
precision  which  our  Best  eng^eers  would  be  unable  to 
surpass.  Both  of  these  were  evidently  built  in  a  deep 
trench,  dug  for  the  purpose,  into  which  dirt  has  been 
washed,  completely  nllinff  it,  so  that  the  earth  must  be 
removed  in  order  to  obtain  a  view  of  them. 

The  largest  is  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  twelve  feet 
high,  and  twenty-two  inches  thick.  The  other  Ib  six  or 
seven  miles  distant,  and  is  forty  feet  long,  four  or  five 
feet  high,  and  seven  inches  thick.  They  are  buUt  of 
small.  Irregular  stones,  weighing  from  four  to  six 
pounds,  and  neatly  cemented  together;  the  whole 
Being  covered  with  the  same  kind  of  cement,  which, 
when  wet,  has  the  fine  oily  feeling  of  putty.  Both  walls 
run  nearly  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  ground :  the 
laiver  being  about  twelve  inches  and  the  smaller  about 
ei^t  below  the  top  of  the  ground. 

These  walls  differ  in  many  respects  from  those  found 
in  Ohio  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  evidently 
were  made  by  a  different  nation ;  but  by  whom,  or  for 
what  purpose,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  is  possible 
that  the  lai^gest  was  built  for  the  foundation  of  some  edi- 
fice which  was  never  completed  or  which  has  long  since 
been  totally  destroyed,  if  this  be  true,  a  trench  dug  at 
right  angles  to  this  wall  might  discover  another  simiiai 
to  it :  but  this  supposition  cannot  apply  to  the  smallest, 
which  is  only  seven  inches  thick,  and,  consequently,  un- 
fit  for  the  foundation  of  any  building  which  would  re* 
quire  a  wall  four  feet  in  height  and  forty  feet  in  length 
to  support  it. 
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THE  OLD-FOG-Y  MAN. 

He  WM  a  queer  old-fogr  man, 

Aud  loved  old-fogy  ways : 
And  railed  againBt  tbe  reckless  speed 

Of  these  fast  modem  days. 
He  once  could  travel  leisurely. 

And  stop  his  friends  to  hail ; 
But  now  Chey  rushed  him  through  by  steun. 

And  rode  him  on  a  rail. 

That  good  old  coach  was  fast  enough 

For  prudent  folk  to  go ; 
Impatient  men  now  laof  h  at  it, 

And  say  Uwas  rather  slow ; 
And  so  they  rush  upon  the  train. 


And  speed  like  thought  away, 
Until  a  smash-up  breaCs  thdr  bones ; 
He  thinks  it  aoesn*t  pay. 

He  loved  old  housewives*  spinning  wheels ; 

The  music  of  their  hum 
Was  far  more  dear  to  his  old  ear 

Than  grand-piano  thrum. 
But  ah  f  he  sighs,  those  wheels  are  gon« 

Since  Whitney  made  his  gin : 
No  more  we  hear  their  thrifty  hum« 

No  more  the  sisters  spin  1 

The  ro^  girls  of  olden  time. 

Sunburnt,  were  firmer  macle 
Than  these,  the  late  tender  shoots 

That  grow  up  in  the  shade ; 
They  did  their  mother's  heavy  work. 

And  eased  her  weary  hands ; 
And  sometimes,  too,  if  brothers  failed 

Could  help  to  do  a  man's 

Their  dresses,  made  with  easy  fit. 

Gave  not  a  pain  beneath ; 
Their  hearts  had  ample  ruom  to  beat, 

Their  lungs  had  room  to  breathe— 
Unlike  our  present  girls,  with  waists 

Too  much  compressed  and  slight. 
Who,  if  they  do  not  dissipate, 

Are  very  often  tighi. 

They  let  not  Fashion  dwarf  their  forma, 

But  grew  to  comely  size, 
And  health  shone  ever  on  their  brows 

And  sparkled  from  tbeir  eyes ; 
They  thanked  kind  Heaven  for  uU  its  gifts 

And  thought,  with  secret  pride. 
That  they  were  beautiful  enough. 

And  they  were  satisfied. 

But  now^ur  modem  girls,  alas  I 

Think  Providence  unkind 
For  patting  too  much  in  the  midst. 

And  not  enough  behind : 


And  so  tuey  bustle  round,  and  laoe. 

To  mend  such  clumsy  ways. 
And  think  they  far  outahine  the  girls 

Of  good  old-fogy  days. 

He  wished,  he  said,  for  their  sweet  sakea, 

That  Fashion^s  torturing  vise 
Would  ease  them  up  a  little,  and 

Leas  pinching  would  sufllce: 
That  thev  might  feel  the  bounding  health 

Around  the  neart  that  plays, 
When  all  unfettered  as  it  was 

In  good  old-fogy  dajra. 

Caxnivorous  Plants. 

There  is  a  plant  indigenous  to  our  Southern  States^ 
known  as  DUmcea  mtttcitnda,  or  Venus's  fly-trap,  that  has 
each  of  its  leaves  temuDated  bv  a  two-lobed  appendage 
about  half  an  Inch  long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
wide.  The  edge  of  each  lobe  is  furnished  with  stout 
flmbrisB,  or,  perhaps  more  properly  speaking,  a  set  of 
daws.  On  the  face  of  each  lobe  are  also  three  minute 
bristles  triangularly  arranged.  These  lobes  lie  open  and 
flat,  and  then  the  appendage  closely  resembles  an  old- 
fashioned  spring  rat-trap.  Wheneyer  a  fly  or  other  in- 
sect lights  upon  this  trap  it  immediately  closes  upon  it,, 
and  remains  shut  for  a  few  days,  and  then  gradually 
opens,  when  nothing  of  the  fly  will  be  found  but  ita 
skeleton,  all  the  soft  parts  having  disappeared,  being 
absorbed  or  digested  by  the  plant. 

Why  this  should  be  was  a  mystery  to  botanists,  but 
some  recent  investigations  show  that  the  plant  will  also 
absorb  or  digest  the  juices  of  raw  meat  in  the  same 
manner,  rejecting  the  flbrine  as  it  does  the  skeleton  of 
the  fly.  It  is  also  found  that  the  points  of  the  bristles 
are  analogous  to  those  of  the  tips  of  the  nerves  found 
under  the  skin  o(  animals,  and  further,  that  there  is  an 
electric  or  galvanic  action  takes  place  similar  to  that 
which  ensues  in  animals  when  action  on  the  muscles  ia 
produced  through  the  nerves.  As  there  is  no  spring  or 
mechanical  arrangement  which  would  account  for  the 
closing  and  opening  of  the  trap,  we  are  led  to  infer  that 
this  adion  must  be  produced  by  the  irritability  of  the 
nerves,  and  if  the  analogy  be  correct,  there  must  also  be 
something  equivalent  to  muscular  action  and  the  diges- 
tive powers  of  the  stomach  in  animals,  and  the  plant 
must  be  endowed  with  some  low  form  of  sentient  life. 

Akin  to  this  plant  are  the  Droivrw.  or  sundews,  com- 
mon in  boggy  places  in  our  Northern  and  Western 
States.  These  plants  have  their  leaves  furnished  with 
small,  delicate,  reddish  bristles,  on  the  apex  of  each  of 
which  is  a  gland  that  exudes  a  clear  liquid  like  dew, 
hence  the  name.  These  plants  also  appear  to  be  carnivo- 
rous, for  if  an  Insect  or  piece  of  meat  is  placed  on  them^ 
the  bristles  close  upon  it,  like  the  clasped  flngers  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  when  similar  action  takes  place  a» 
in  the  Dioruga:  but  if  a  small  pebble  or  piece  of  wood  is 
placed  upon  the  leaf,  the  bristles  do  not  dasp  it,  and  no 
motion  or  other  action  takes  place. 

In  another  genus — ^vix.,  the  Oarraeenia,  side-saddle 
flower,  huutsman  cup,  or  American  pitcher-plant,  as  it 
is  variously  called— the  leaves  are  from  six  to  ten  inches 
long,  tubmar  and  pitcher-shaped,  with  an  erect  open 
ho<^  or  lid  at  the  apex  of  the  leaf,  the  inner  face  of  the 
hood  being  clothed  with  stiff  bristles,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  tubular  leaf  also  being  furnished  with  bris- 
tles that  point  downward.  The  leaf  secretes  a  fluid  into 
this  pitcheMike  cavity,  which  is  tasteless,  and  appears 
to  be  nothing  different  from  clear  water;  but  the  lid  on 
its  inner  face  exudes  a  sweetish  viscid  fluid,  which  atr 
tracts  insects  and  appears  to  have  intoxicating  effects ; 
for  if  a  fly  sips  it  he  seems  to  lose  his  muscular  power^ 
and  drops  down  into  the  water  contained  in  the  leaf^ 
and  is  drowned.  If  he  is  not  sufl^ciently  paralyzed,  and 
attempts  to  crawl  out,  the  downward-pointing  bristles 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  cup  prevent  his  egress.  These 
cup-like  leaves  may  frequently  be  found  more  than  hall 
fun  of  flies  and  otLer  insects,  and  it  appears  probable^ 
although  it  is  not  yet  fully  determined  to  be  so,  that  the 
plant  absorbs  the  liquid  or  water  after  it  has  become 
charged  with  the  fluids  in  the  bodies  of  the  insects. 
There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  some  other  plants 
are  endowed  with  6iLu;ilar  powers. 


Our  own  heart,  and  not  other  men's  opinions,  forma 
lurtnie  honor.  Colbridoe.  ' 
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The  Wonders  of  the  Heavens. 

In  the  flnt  chapter  of  Genesis,  we  read :  <'  Gkxl  created 
the  heayena  and  the  earth:"  and  in  this  work-arday 
world  of  ours,  we  And  so  much  to  absorb  our  attention  on 
earth  that  we  think  little  of  the  wonders  of  the  heavens, 
thouffh  they  form  by  fkr  the  greater  part  of  Ood's 
dominions. 

In  Psalms,  8th  chapter,  8d  and  4th  yerses,  we  read : 
''When  we  consider  Thy  heayens  the  work  of  Thy  lingers, 
the  moon  and  the  stars  which  Thou  hast  ordained,  what 
b  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him  V*  The  Psalmist 
seems  inspired  to  look  fkr  beyond  this  world. 

In  Isaiah,  4Dth  chapter,  15th  and  17th  yerees :  <<  Behold 
the  nations  before  Him  are  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket,  and 
counted  as  the  small  dust  of  ihe  balance,  and  are  less 
than  nothing  and  vanity."  If  man  is  the  principal  in- 
habitant of  creation,  then  there  is  no  wonder  at  God's 
minute,  superintending  care  oyer  him;  but  if  the 
Immensity  of  space  is  diyersified  with  10,000  times 
10,000  worlds,  inhabited,  as  science  and  reason  teach.  If 
Adam^s  race  are  as  but  a  drop  of  the  ocean,  then  the 
Divine  condescension  Is  truly  wonderful  and  astonish- 
ing, that  ftom  the  heights  of  His  glory  in  the  heayens, 
the  Most  High  should  look  down  upon  us  with  an  eye 
of  complaeency,  and  regard  us  with  a  Father's  tender 
care.  This  is  evidently  the  Psalmist's  idea  in  the  verse 
above  quoted,  and  would  be  inconsistent  if  this  earth 
were  the  principal  abode  of  rational  beings.  It  also 
teaches  that  the  Almighty  has  diversifled  the  fields  of 
tmmensitT  with  innumerable  worlds ;  and  whfle  He  sits 
enthrdnea  on  the  magnificence  of  His  works  in  the  dia- 
tant  regions  of  His  creation,  and  govema  the  affairs  of 
aD,  He  also  superintends  minutely  the  aflaira  of  eveiy 
world  He  has  created,  however  small. 

Hia  eye  rests  on  the  smallest  object  of  His  creation ;  His 
Spirit  watches  it  carefully.  Man,  and  even  microscopic 
animalcula,  are  not  overlooked.  This  is  an  attribute 
belonging  only  to  Jehovah,  which  comes  from  the  im- 
menaity  of  his  nature,  and  his  boundless  loiowledge  of 
aU  hia  works. 

To  contemplate  all  this  gives  us  a  grander  and  more 
sublime  idea  of  His  character.  By  overlooking  it  our 
views  of  the  Eternal  God  are  narrower  and  more  con- 
tracted. He  Is  declared  by  the  prophet  as  "that 
Almighty  Being  who  measures  the  ocean  in  the  hollow 
of  His  hand."  '<  Who  meteth  out  the  heavens  with  a 
apan ;  Who  comprehendeth  the  dust  of  the  earth,  in  a 
measure:"  "Who  weigheth  the  mountains  in  scales, 
and  the  nills  in  a  balance."  "  He  stretched  out  the 
heavens  as  a  curtain,  and  bringeth  forth  their  host  by 
number."  "He  calleth  them  by  their  names,  by  the 
greatness  of  His  might,  for  that  He  Is  strong  in  power, 
and  there  is  no  searching  of  His  understanding."  In 
Psalms,  lOBd  chapter,  19th  verse,  we  read :  "  The  Lord 
hath  prepared  His  throne  in  the  heavens,  and  His  klnj|^ 
dom  ruleth  over  all."  Such  declarations  would  be 
scarcely  proper  if  no  other  world  were  inhabited. 

The  heavens  form  the  principal  part  of  thu  divine 
empire,  and  he  earth  Is  nut  a  speck  in  comparison 
"ue  doeth  as  He  will  in  the  army  of  heaven  and  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth."  Mow,  if  there  were  no 
Intellectual  beings  there,  there  would  be  no  moral 
gcvemment,  therefore  the  heavens  must  be  inhabited 
Ey  beings  endowed  morally  and  intellectually. 

**  Who  is  like  unto  our  God,  who  dwcUeth  on  high  t 
Who  humbleth  himself  to  behold  the  thlnirs  that  are 
tai  heaven  and  in  the  earth,  and  whose  glory  is  above 
the  heavens."— Psalms  llSth,  4th  and  8th  verses. 

We  can  get  some  idea  of  the  vastness  of  God's 
creation,  by  commencing  a  train  of  thought,  Ft  these 
objects  right  about  us,  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and 
gradually  ascend  to  those  objects  and  scenes  more  dia- 
Unt  and  expanded. 

An  ordinary  landscape  Is  but  a  speck  in  comparison 
with  all  the  lakes,  moontains,  etc.,  on  the  globe  ;  there 
would  be  more  tnan  900,000  such  landscapes,  and  if 
twenty  minutes  were  allotted  to  each  one,  ten  hours  a 
day — ^It  would  require  90  years  constant  observation  be- 
fore all  the  prominent  objects  on  the  surface  of  the 
g^obe  could  be  thus  surveyed.  Then  compare  this  with 
other  globes  which  far  excel  this  in  extent,  it  would  re- 
quire more  than  55,000  years  to  contemplate  all  the 
variety  of  scenery  on  the  sun,  if  a  landscape  of  5,000 
square  mUes  paased  before  our  eyes  every  hour. 
But  the  sun  and  ita   surrounding   planeto  dwindle 


down  to  a  mere  speck  as  we  wing  our  fiight  toward  the 
starry  firmament. 

Before  we  could  arrive  at  the  nearest  object  In  this 
firmament  we  must  travel  at  least  20,000,000,000  miles. 
It  would  take  a  cannon-ball,  at  its  greatest  speed,  4,000,- 
000  years  to  cross  it. 

On  a  clear  winter's  night  we  can  see  about  a  thousand 
shining  orbs  with  the  naked  eye,  most  of  them  sendinc 
their  light  from  spaces  immeasurably  distant,  ana, 
therefore,  they  are  of  immense  magnitude.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  many  of  them  may  be  vastly 

K eater  than  the  sun,  and  we  cannot  suppose  them  to 
vebeen  created  in  vain,  or  merely  to  diffuse  light  over 
the  wilds  of  immensity.  It  is  inconsistent  with  God 'a 
greatness  to  create  anything  useless.  These  thousand 
stars  may  be  considered  as  connected  with  at  least 
60,000  worlds ;  and  if  all  are  inhabited,  our  population 
is  meagre  enough  in  comparison. 

After  surveying  all  this,  we  would  still  stand  on  th» 
outskirts,  or  extreme  verge  of  creation. 

There  are  20,000  times  more  stars  visible  through  the 
telescope  than  with  it.  Ascending  from  the  Milky  Way. 
with  its  thousand  stars,  we  perceive  several  thousand 
dim  specks,  which  powerful  telescopes  resolve  into  im- 
mense dusters  of  stars,  which  may  be  so  many  Milky 
Ways,  and  perhaps  outvieing  ours  in  grandeur.  We 
cannot  form  even  an  approximate  idea  of  the  magnifi* 
cence  of  such  a  scene. 

Still  this  is  not  the  universe.  Could  we  range  through 
ft  on  the  wings  of  a  seraph,  we  would  still  find  ou]> 
selves  on  the  verge  of  creation,  with  a  boundless  pros- 
pect stretching  toward  Inflntty  on  every  side. 

Other  intell&ences  may  have  Isreer  powers  of  vision 
to  penetrate  mto  space.  We  shail  never  be  able  ta 
penetrate  to  the  remotest  bounds  of  the  universe. 

It  will  be  part  of  our  happiness  ever  to  have  some- 
thing new  to  learn,  for  at  every  period  of  future 
existence  there  will  still  be  a  boundless  prospect 
stretched  out  before  us,  with  new  objects  continually 
rising  to  view.  And  Innumerable  ages  may  pass  without 
the  least  fear  of  ever  arriving  at  the  termination  of  th» 
scene.  Were  some  superior  intelligence  ever  to  arrive 
at  such  a  point,  from  that  point  his  happiness  would 
begin  to  diminish :  he  would  feel  that  nothing  new  and 
transporting  were  to  be  added  to  his  enjoyments  through- 
out his  future  existence.  But  the  vastness  of  God's 
universe  will  foreverprevent  this  from  occurring. 

We  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  attained  a  full  idea  of 
the  universe  without  considering  the  sensitive  and  in- 
tellectual beings  it  contains,  as  we  cannot  suppose  all 
these  worlds  are  uninhabited  and  useless,  but  created 
for  a  useful  purpose. 

But  we  cannot  begin  to  estimate  this,  and  so  leave 
It  for  your  thoughts  to  range  at  will.  But  to  overlook 
all  the  astonishing  scenes  of  the  universe,  or  to  view  It 
with  indifference  Is  to  disregard  the  works  of  Jehovah^ 
and  to  refuse  to  consider  the  works  of  His  hands. 

Those  Thrones  and  Dominions,  and  Principalltiea  and 
Powers,  may  be  abie  to  comprehend  such  scenes,  but 
they  baflle  our  efforts.  Beyond  all  these  objects  that 
we  nave  been  contemplating,  a  boundless  region  exists, 
of  which  no  humaa  eye  has  yet  caught  aglunpse,  and 
no  finite  intelligence  has  yet  explored.  What  scenes  of 
grandeur  and  power  and  goodness  and  magnificence 
may  be  displayed  in  this  unapproachable  and  infinite 
expanse,  neither  men  nor  angels  can  describe  nor  f  omk 
the  most  rude  idea  of. 

Here  may  be  that  splendid  region  so  frequently  alluded 
to  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  Heaven  of  Heavens.  Svidently 
showing  that  it  is  the  most  glorious  and  magnificent  de- 
partment of  creation. 

Countless  myriads  of  beings,  standing  at  the  highest 
point  of  intelligence,  and  invested  wtth  faculties  of 
which  we  have  no  idea,  must  inhabit  these  regions,  for 
we  are  positively  told  that  hosts  of  intelligent  beings  re 
side  In  such  abodes,  and  those  hosts  of  the  Heaven  of 
Heavens  worship  God. 

But  we  cannot  penetrate  farther  into  the  dominion  of 
Him  who  sits  on  the  Throne  of  Immensity ;  but,  in  the 
deepest  adoration,  we  can  unite  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  eternal  world,  in  saying,  as  they  are  represented  to 
say :  "  Great  and  manrelUius  are  Thy  works.  Lord  God 
Almighty.  Thou  art  worthy  to  receive  all  gloir,  and 
honor,  and  power,  for  Thou  hast  created  all  worlds,  and 
for  Thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created." 
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The  Vatican. 

This  word  is  often  used,  but  there  are  many  who  do 
not  understand  Its  import.  The  term  refers  to  a  collec- 
tion of  buildings  on  one  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome, 
which  covers  a  space  of  1,200  feet  in  length,  and  1.000 
feet  in  breadth.  It  is  built  on  the  spot  once  occupied  by 
the  garden  of  cruel  Nero.  It  owes  Its  origin  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  who,  In  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, erected  a  humble  residence  on  its  site.  About  the 
year  1160,  Pope  Eugenius  rebuilt  it  on  a  magnificent  scale. 
Innocent  II.,  a  few  years  afterwards,  gave  it  up  as  a 
lodging  to  Peter  II.,  King  of  Arragon.  In  1306,  Clement 
v.,  at  the  instigation  oi  the  King  of  France,  removed 
the  Papal  Bee  from  Rome  to  Avignon,  when  the  Vatican 
remained  in  a  condition  of  obscurity  and  neglect  for 
more  than  seventy  years. 

But  soon  after  the  return  of  the  Pontifical  Court  to 
Rome,  an  event  which  had  been  so  earnestly  prayed  for 
by  poor  Petrarch,  and  which  finally  took  place  in  127^^ 
the  Vatican  was  put  into  a  state  of  repair,  again  enlaiige<(^, 
and  it  was  thenceforward  considered  as  the  regular  pai- 
Ace  and  residence  of  the  Popes,  who,  one  after  the  other, 
Added  fresh  buildlDgs  to  it,  and  gradually  encircled  it 
with  antiquities,  statues,  pictures  and  books,  until  it  be- 
came the  richest  depository  in  the  world. 

The  library  of  the  Vatican  was  commenced  1,400 years 
ago.  It  contains  40,000  manuscripts,  among  which  are 
«ome  by  Pliny,  St.  Charles  Boromeo,  and  many  Hebrew, 
fiyrian,  Arabian,  and  Armenian  Bibles. 

The  whole  of  the  immense  buUdines,  composing  the 
Vatican,  are  filled  with  statues  found  oeneath  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Rome ;  with  paintings  by  the  masters,  and 
with  curious  medals  and  antiquities  of  almost  eveiy 
description. 

When  it  Is  known  that  there  have  been  exhumed  more 
than  70,000  statues  from  the  ruined  temples  and  palaces 
of  Rome,  the  reader  can  form  some  idea  of  the  nchneas 
of  the  Vatican. 


The  Taking  of  Food  by  Pish. 

When  a  fl^h  snaps  up  an  object  It  first  opens  its  month 
and  closes  its  gill  flaps ;  and  opens  the  gUls  when  it 
closes  the  mouth.  Whenit  wishes  to  reject  a  disagreea- 
Ue  morsel,  on  the  other  hand,  it  first,  with  closed  mouth, 
opens  the  gill  slits,  and  enlarges  the  mouth  cavity,  then 
«huts  the  fffll  slits  and  simultaneously  opens  the  mouth. 
By  narrowing  the  mouth-cavity  throughout  its  length,  it 
now  forces  out  the  contents ;  and  m  doing  so,  it  is 
driven  a  little  backward  by  the  reaction,  like  a  cannon 
when  it  is  fired.  If  we  think  of  it  a  little  more  closely, 
we  shall  see  that,  without  the  gill  slits,  the  fish  could 
not  snap  up  any  object,  and  so  could  not  eat,  because 
the  morsel,  if  it  eot  into  the  mouth-cavity,  would,  on 
•dosing  the  mouth,  be  ejected.  The  reason  is  simply 
this:  On  opening,  the  mouth-cavity  fills  with  water 
after  the  manner  of  a  pump,  and  the  morsel  is  taken  in 
through  suction  of  the  portion  of  water  in  which  it 
floats.  It  can  now  be  hem  fast  in  the  mouth  only  if  the 
water  finds  a  mode  of  exit  so  narrow  that  the  morsel 
cannot  escape  alone  with  it.  For  this  the  mouth  slit  Ib 
nowise  fitted,  for  if  it  be  dosed,  so  that  a  small  morsel 
cannot  escape  by  it,  it  affords  no  easy  outflow  for  the 
water.  But  the  want  is  fully  met  by  its  gill  apparatus, 
which  presents  a  double  row  of  long  narrow  slits,  each 
of  which  is  generally  a  good  deal  longer  than  the  mouth 
«lit,  so  that  the  water  can  readily  flow  away  without  the 
morsd  being  carried  off  alon^  with  it.  But,  again,  if  a 
flsh  were  obliged  to  eject  by  its  mouth  the  water  it  had 
taken  up,  it  would  be  driven  backward  at  each  bite,  and 
have  to  expend  force  wastefully  in  recovering  its  ground 
by  swimming,  which  would  be  spedally  disadvantageous 
In  flowing  water.  On  the  contrary,  however,  as  the 
water  flows  out  backward  through  the  gUi  slits,  the  flsh 
receives  each  time  an  impulse  which  drives  it  forward, 
and  the  maintenance  of  its  position  In  rapid  water  is 
thus  rendered  more  easy.  From  these  considerations  it 
becomes  possible  to  explain  a  number  of  the  arrange- 
ments found  in  aauatic  animals,  as  compared  with  those 
that  live  in  air.  Still  regarding  the  finny  tribes,  we  find 
lemarkably  large  gUl  slits  in  fishes  of  prey  :  and  any  one 
who  has  watcned  a  pike  or  trout  in  pursuit  of  its  prey, 
will  have  noticed  how  widely  it  has  stretched  its  elll 
«lits.  so  as  to  let  the  water  flow  off  as  freely  as  possmle 


on  all  sides.  If  this  were  at  any  moment  to  accumulate 
Is  the  mouth-cavity,  the  fish's  motion  would  be  seriously 
compromised.  It  may  with  certainty  be  said  that  aU 
fishes  with  remarkably  wide  gill  slits  hunt  their  prey  in 
long  pursuit.  Thus,  among  our  fresh-water  preoaceoua 
fishes,  the  pike  makes  the  longest  pursuit  and  has  the 
widest  gills.  As  a  contrast  we  might  take  the  gently 
feeding  and  nibbling  plant-fishes,  such  as  barbeL  caip, 
etc.,  which  have  narrow  gill  slits.  A  similar  diflcerence 
Is  associated  with  the  streaming  of  water.  As  flsh 
always  snap  with  the  mouth  against  the  current,  it  re- 
ceives more  water  into  the  mouth  the  more  rapid  the 
current;  and.  therefore  river-fishes  have,  in  general, 
laiger  gill  slits  than  fishes  which  live  in  still  water. 
Thus  too  may  be  explained  the  remarkable  correlation 
between  the  width  of  the  mouth  slit  and  that  of  the  gill 
slits,  in'^^much  as  narrow-mouthed  fishes  have  narrow 
gill  slits,  mid  wide-mouthed  fishes  wide  gill  slits. 


Fossils. 

BT  CAFT.  GABJIBS. 

Bo  gxeat  was  the  demand  for  fossil  ivory  more  than  a 
century  ago,  that  the  Russian  government  fitted  out  ex- 
peditions to  gather  it  in  the  far  north. 

In  1770,  a  merchant  named  Lachow.  while  in  the  vid- 
nity  of  Cape  Bvlatolnoss,  saw  a  large  herd  of  deer  com- 
ing over  the  ice,  and  with  great  courage  and  resolute- 
ness he  pursued  them,  and  passing  over  a  distance  of 
several  miles  he  came  to  an  island ;  farther  on  he  came 
to  another,  both  of  which  appeared  so  rich  in  mammoth 
bones  that  he  obtained  pennission  of  the  Rnsrian  cov- 
emment  to  dig  for  ivory  on  the  islands  which  he  Dad 
discovered.  While  at  work  about  that  region  he  dis- 
covered still  another  island,  mountainous  and  covered 
with  drift  stuff. 

Fossil  ivory— this  wonderful  artide  ot  commerce— is 
found  in  North  Siberia,  along  the  Obi,  the  Jenissei,  the 
Lena,  and  alone  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Ocean,  as  far  as 
the  American  side  of  Behring  Strait  Bere  are  deposited 
the  repains  of  an  immense  nnmber  of  elephants.  Doz- 
ens of  tusks  are  often  found  together ;  out  In  the  La- 
ehow  Islands  they  have  accumulated  in  such  vast  quan- 
tities as  to  form  the  chief  material  of  the  soil.  Tear 
after  year  the  ivory  hunters  work  away  upon  the  thaw- 
ing ice  banks  without  seeming  in  the  least  to  lessen  the 
deposit  of  mammoth  bones. 

In  1821,  20,000  pounds  of  fossil  ivory  were  procured 
on  the  one  island  of  New  Siberia.  Occasionally  the  ice 
preserves  entire  bodies  of  non-extinct  spedes  of  ani* 
mals.  In  St.  Petersburg  they  have  preserved  one  of 
these  skdetons,  with  specimens  of  its  woolly  hair,  prov- 
ing without  doubt  that  the  climate  of  Siberia  in  Uioee 
remote  and  unknown  ages  was  rigorous  enough  to  de* 
mand  a  shaggy  covering  for  its  animal  population. 

The  remains  of  a  rhinoceros,  of  the  kind  found  In  the 
Indies,  are  deposited  in  immense  numbers  along  the 
shores  and  steeps  of  Northern  Siberia,  together  with 
fossil  bones  of  the  horse,  ^lusk  ox  and  bison,  anitnitia 
which  are  not  now  found  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

The  Archipelago  of  New  Siberia,  situated  north  of 
Lachow  Islands,  Is  remarkable  for  the  vast  quantities  of 
horse,  buffalo,  oxen  and  sheep  bones,  and  also  for  the 
immense  amount  of  fossO-wood  imbedded  on  the  barren 
and  desolate  shores.  The  hills,  which  rise  to  a  consid- 
erable altitude,  consist  of  horizontal  beds  of  sandstone, 
alternating  with  bituminous  trunks  of  trees.  Ascend- 
ing them,  fossilized  charcoal  is  everywhere  met  with, 
encrusted  with  an  ash-colored  matter  ipvhich  Is  so  hard 
as  to  be  scarcely  scarred  with  a  knife.  On  the  summit 
of  these  hills  are  rows  of  beams  standing  perpendicularty 
in  the  sandstone ;  the  broken  projecting  ends  have  the 
appearance  of  a  ruined  dike.  So  it  appears  that  a 
primeval  forest  once  flourished  here  in  robust  life,  where 
now  only  hardy  lichens  are  seen  ;  and  many  herbivorous 
animals  feasted  upon  rank  grasses,  where  now  the  sturdy 
reindeer  finds  only  a  scant  supply  of  moss,  and  where 
roams  the  Polar  bear,  sole  monarch  of  the  scene. 

But  when  time  shall  crumble  these  stony  and  icy  walls 
of  the  frigid  zones,  or  science  shall  have  opened  their 
dumb  lips  with  intelligible  language,  we  may  learn 
much  concerning  that  age  lying  so  far  Dack  in  the  past, 
that  antediluvian  history  makes  no  mention  of  it.  and 
which  to  day  is  a  sealed  Dook  to  us. 
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Plants  that  Eat  Anixnals. 

BT  MABT  TBSA.T. 

The  Bladderwort  Is  a  common  plant,  growing  In  Bhal> 
low  ponda  and  swamps ;  Dr.  Gray  in  his  Manual  of  the 
J^ortnem  United  Btates,  describes  twelve  species  found 
within  this  range,  and  almost  every  muddy  pond  con- 
tains one  or  more  of  them.  Some  grow  wholly  or  nearly 
out  of  water ;  but  the  species  which  I  am  sSout  to  de- 
scribe are  inmiersed,  with  finely  dissected  leaves  on  long 
stems  floating  in  the  water.  Scattered  among  the  leaves 
or  along  the  stems  which  are  destitute  of  leaves,  are 
numerous  little  bladders. 

About  three  vear  ago  (in  December,  1878,)  a  youug  man 
4hen  at  Cornell  University  and  myself,  on  placing  some 
of  the  bladders  under  the  microscope,  noticed  animal- 
cules—dead  entomostraca,  Ac,  apparently  imprisoned 
therein.  My  curiosity  was  aroused.  I  soon  found 
laiger  animals  in  the  bladders — dead  larva  of  some 
Jkcquatic  insect— large  enough  to  be  seen  distinctly  with 
the  naked  eye.  But  1  was  not  aroused  to  earnest  work 
until  I  watched  the  movements  of  an  imprisoned  living 
larva,  and  saw  its  struggles  and  final  death.  This  was 
in  October,  1874.  I  now  visited  the  ponds  and  procured 
abundant  materlaL 

The  plant  that  I  experimented  mostly  with  was  the 
one  known  to  botanists  as  UiricvXana  ciandealina.  The 
animal  that  I  found  most  commonly  entrapped  was  a 
anake-like  larva,  about  the  length  of  the  mosquito  larva, 
but  more  slender  and  of  lighter  color.  I  worked  with 
thia  larva  for  several  days,  determined,  if  possible,  to 
aee  him  walk  into  the  trap.  I  repeatedly  took  Individ- 
nals  from  the  water  and  placed  them  In  the  live-box 
with  a  spray  of  plant  containing  bladders;  but  it  was  of 
no  use.  the  obstinate  things  would  not  accommodate 
me.  Tne  liffht  or  unnaturaTpositlon,  or  both  combined, 
made  them  fairly  frantic,  and  they  dashed  about,  paying 
no  attention  to  the  bladders. 

Forced  to  flive  up  this  plan  of  seeing  the  larva  enter 
the  bladder,  I  now  directed  my  attention  to  the  smaller 
ones— animalcules  proper.  I  placed  the  bladders  in 
water  inhabited  by  numerous  tiny  creatures,  and  soon 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  tne  modw  operandi  by 
which  the  victim  was  caught.  The  entrance  into  the 
bladder  has  the  appearance  of  a  tunnel-net,  always  open 
at  the  large  end,  out  closed  at  the  other  extremity.  The 
little  animals  seemed  to  be  attracted  into  this  Inviting 
jnetreat.  They  would  sometimes  dally  about  the  open 
entrance  for  a  short  time,  but  would  sooner  or  later  ven- 
ture in,  and  easily  open  or  push  apart  the  closed  entrance 
at  the  other  extremity.  As  soon  as  the  animal  was  fairly 
in,  the  forced  entrance  closed,  making  it  a  secure 
prisoner. 

I  was  Tery  much  amused  in  watching  a  water-bear 
iTardigrada)  entrapped.  It  went  slowly  walking  around 
the  bladder,  as  if  reconnoiteilng— very  much  like  its 
larger  namesake — finally  it  ventured  in  at  the  entrance, 
and  easUy  opened  the  inner  door  and  walked  in.  The 
bladder  was  transparent  and  quite  empty,  so  that  I  could 
aee  the  movements  of  the  little  animal  very  distinctly, 
and  it  seemed  to  look  arotmd  as  if  surprised  to  find  it- 
aelf  in  so  elegant  a  chamber ;  but  it  was  soon  quiet,  and 
on  the  mormng  following  it  was  entirely  motionless, 
with  its  UtUe  feet  and  claws  standing  out  as  if  stiff  and 
xigid.  The  wicked  plant  had  killed  u  very  much  quicker 
than  it  killed  the  snake-like  larva. 

Entomostraca,  too,  were  often  captured— Z>af>Ania 
Cydopty  and  Oypri»,  These  little  animals  are  Just  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  but  under  the  microscope  are  beautiful 
and  interesting  objects.  The  lively  little  Cypris  is  en- 
cased in  a  bivalve  shell,  which  it  opens  at  pleasure,  and 
thrusts  out  its  feet  and  two  P&in  of  anteniue,  with  tufts 
of  feathery-like  filaments.  This  little  animal  was  quite 
wary,  but  nevertheless  was  often  caught.  Coming  to 
the  entrance  of  a  bladder  it  would  sometimes  pause  a 
moment  sn  1  then  dash  away;  at  other  times  it  would 
come  clobe  up,  and  even  venture  part  way  into  the  en- 
trance and  back  out  as  if  afraid.  Another,  more  heed- 
less, would  open  the  door  and  walk  in;  but  it  was  no 
aooner  in  than  it  manifested  alarm,  drew  in  its  feet  and 
antennas  and  closed  its  shell.  But  after  its  death  the 
ahell  unclosed  again,  displaying  its  feet  and  antennsa.  I 
never  saw  even  the  smallest  animalcule  escape  after  it 
was  once  fairly  inside  the  bladder. 

The  next  step  was  to  see  how  many  of  the  bladders 
contained  animals,  and  I  found  almost  every  one  that 


was  well  developed  contained  one  or  more,  or  their  re- 
mains, in  various  stages  of  digestion.  The  snake-like 
larva  above  mentioned  was  the  largest  and  most  con- 
stant animal  found.  On  some  of  the  stems  that  1  ex- 
amined, fully  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  the  bladders  con- 
tained this  larva  or  its  remains.  When  first  caught  it 
was  fierce,  thrusting  out  its  horns  and  feet  and  drawing 
them  back,  bnt  o&erwise  it  seemed  partly  paralyzed 
moving  its  body  but  very  little ;  even  small  larva  ^ 
Ibis  species  that  had  plenty  of  room  to  swim  about  were 
soon  very  quiet,  although  they  showed  signs  of  life 
from  twenty  four  to  thirty-six  hours  after  they  were  im- 
prisoned. In  about  twelve  hours,  as  nearly  as  I  could 
make  out,  they  lost  the  power  of  drawing  their  feet 
back,  and  could  only  move  the  brush-like  appendages. 
There  was  some  variation  with  diflercDt  bladders  as  to 
the  time  when  maceration  or  digestion  began  to  take 
place,  but  usually,  on  a  growing  spray  in  less  than  two 
days  after  a  large  larva  was  captured,  the  fluid  contents 
of  the  bladders  began  to  assume  a  cloudy  or  muddy  ap- 
pearance, and  often  became  so  dense  that  the  outline 
of  the  animal  was  lost  to  view. 

Nothing  yet  in  the  history  of  carnivorous  plants  comes 
BO  near  to  the  animal  as  this.  I  was  forced  to  the  coi^ 
elusion  that  these  little  bladders,  are  in  truth  like  so 
many  stomachs,  digesting  and  assimilating  animal  food. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  frequently  trapped 
the  snake-like  larv»  and  seen  them  enter  the  Dladders. 
They  seem  to  be  wholly  vegetable  feeders,  and  specially 
to  have  a  liking  for  the  lonff  hairs  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bladders.  When  a  larva  is  feeding  near  the  entrance  it 
is  pretty  certain  to  run  its  head  into  the  net,  whence 
there  is  no  retreat.  A  large  larva  is  sometimes  three  or 
four  hours  in  being  swallowed,  the  process  bringing  to 
mind  what  I  have  witnessed  when  a  smaU  snake  mwces 
a  large  frog  its  victim. 


Dorrllism. 

BT  B.  0.  KOB8BBB. 

Of  the  stranee  religious  creeds,  which  have  ever  pre- 
vailed in  a  clvllued  country,  "Dorrilism"  bears  off  the 
palm  for  beinff  the  strangest  of  all.  Some  persons  may, 
perhaps,  be  mclined  to  disbelieve  the  fact  that  such  a 
sect  ever  existed,  yet  its  truth  is  vouched  for  by  all 
historians. 

This  creed  was  originated  in  1797,  by  a  man  named 
Dorril,  one  of  the  refugees  of  Burgoyne's  army,  who 
began  to  preach  and  advocate  his  doctrines  about  that 
time  in  the  town  of  Leyden,  Mass.  He  pretended  to  be 
fflfted  with  supernatural  powers,  and  promised  his  fol^ 
lowers  that  If  they  obeyed  his  precepts  they  should 
never  die.  They  discarded  all  revelation  except  that 
which  Dorril  had  received,  and  set  at  deflance  all  laws, 
being  governed,  as  they  explained  it,  <<  by  the  light  of 
nature.*' 

They  abstained  from  animal  food,  and  made  use  of 
nothing  which  had  been  obtained  at  the  expense  of  life. 
Leather  shoes  were  thrown  aside,  and  those  made  of 
cloth  or  wood  were  substituted.  A  blacksmith  procured 
and  used  a  pair  of  cloth  bellows,  and  all  subsisted  upon 
a  diet  of  milk  and  vegetables. 

Meetings  were  held  once  a  week,  at  which  the  exer« 
dses  consisted  of  eating,  drinking,  singing  and  dancing, 
and  hearinff  lectures  from  Dorril,  who  was  well  quallfieq 
for  his  position.  These  meetin&n  were  attended  by  great 
numbers  of  people,  who  came  from  far  and  near  to  near 
him.  and  the  number  of  converts  increased  every  day. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  17%,  one  of  the  meetings  was 
attended  by  Captain  £zekiel  Foster,  a  man  of  g^anlic 
stature  and  sound  understanding.  In  his  lecture  on  that 
occasion.  Dorril  said,  *<No  mortal  arm  can  hurt  my 
flesh."  Mo  sooner  had  he  uttered  those  words  than 
Foster  knocked  him  down.  He  attempted  to  rise  and 
received  a  second  blow,  upon  which  he  (yled  for  mercy. 
Foster  promised  to  forbear  on  condition  that  he  would 
renoimce  his  doctrines.  After  a  short  parley  he  con- 
sented, and  did  renounce  his  doctrines  before  his  aston- 
ished followers. 

He  also  told  them  that  his  object  was  to  see  what  fools 
he  could  ihake  of  mankind. 


OmKi.  possesses  coal  fields  to  the  extent  of  400.000 
square  miles ;  one  province  (Shausi)  having  no  less  tnaii 
StOOO  square  miles,  with  veins  from  12  to  80  feet  thick. 
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Pompeii. 

Bompeil,  that  beantlfal  and  Ill-fated  dty.  buried  under* 
aeath  the  shower  of  aahee,  pumice  and  atone  cast  forth 
Crem  Vesuvina,  A.  D.  79.  and  first  re-diBCovered  in  16^, 
and  now  a  ruin  of  world-wide  Interest,  is  said  to  have  de 
rived  its  name  from  the  word  pompe.  with  reference  to 
the  pomp  with  which  Hercales,  its  founder,  celebrated 
his  yictorles.  The  frescoes,  which  have  outlived  1760 
vears  conceahnent,  are  brilliant  vet  In  the  forum  and  the 
temples.  The  art  of  fresco  painting  is  still  with  us  In 
practice,  but  the  records  of  a  medium  of  preservation  so 
aurable  as  tu  withstand  the  fire  aud  damp  of  centuries  is 
lost  with  the  people,  cunning  and  rich,  whose  hands 
wrought  the  beauues  of  PompeiL  In  the  houses  of  this 
excavated  dty,  the  dining  hall  is  always  found  most 
beautifully  decorated.  In  these  noble  rooms  the  Romans 
reclined  at  feasts,  at  which  small  fortunes  were  ex- 
pended. It  is  said  of  Lucullus  that  once,  wishing  to  de> 
ceive  Pompev  or  Qcero  when  they  insisted  upon  dining 
with  him  «»  ramfi{«,  he  simply  sent  word  home  that  he 
would  dine  in  the  room  called  ''The  Apollo."  where  it 
was  said  he  nev^>gave  a  supper  for  less  tban  a  sum 
amountinflr  to  $9,000  of  our  money.  In  the  house  of 
Scaurus,  the  most  marvellously  rich  frescoes  adorned  its 
walls,  and  lamps  of  bronze  gave  brilUaDt  light.  The 
tables  were  of  citron  wood,  resting  on  ivory  feet,  and 
were  covered  with  a  plateau  of  solid  silver,  chased  and 
carved,  weighing  five  hundred  pounds.  The  three 
couches  were  of  bronze,  overlaid  with  ornaments  of  sil- 
ver, gold  and  tortoise-shell ;  the  feather  cushions  were 
of  stuff  of  silk  and  threads  of  gold.  Pliny  says  of  the 
tables  of  citron  wood  that  thev  were  made  of  the  roots 
and  knots,  and  prized  for  theur  veins  and  marks,  which 
resembled  a  tiger's  skin  or  peacock's  taH.  In  a  further 
description  of  this  dining  hall  of  Scaurus,  in  Pompeii,  It 
is  stated  that  the  floor  was  finished  in  mosaics  represent- 
ing the  frasments  of  a  feast,  as  though  just  fallen  frooi 
the  table— MMse  it  was  called  the  "  unswept  saloon.'* 


The  Monkey. 

BT  B.   SMITH. 

Monkeys  are  very  vivacious  and  amusing,  but  they  are 
often  bad;  tearing  up  clothing,  breaking  bottles  and  cut- 
ting various  capers  is  a  monkey's  delight.  They  will 
stand  and  mimic  as  long  as  they  have  anything  to  mimic; 
they  are  also  inveterate  imitators.  A  lady  had  one, 
whom  she  found  dressed  up  in  her  clothes  and  admiring 
himself  before  the  glass ;  he  also  had  her  ribbons  and 
things  scattered  over  the  fioor  in  a  very  confused  man- 
ner ;  that  is,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  a  vivacious  little 
monkey,  lliey  also  are  very  sensible ;  we  will  give 
the  case  of  some  ring-tailed  monkeys  bridging  a  stream. 
Sooner  than  go  into  water  a  monkey  will  put  his  head 
into  the  fire.  When  they  cannot  leap  a  stream  they  will 
bridge  it.  My  readers  will  perhaps  wonder  how  a  mon- 
key can  bridge  a  stream,  but  they  will  soon  see.  An  eye- 
witness of  the  following,  says :  One,  an  aid-de-camp,  or 
chief  pioneer,  perhaps,  ran  out  upon  a  projecting  rock ; 
and  alter  looking  across  the  stream,  as  ii  calculating 
the  distance,  scampered  back  and  appeared  to  communf 
cate  with  the  leader.  This  produced  a  movement  in  the 
troop.  Commands  were  issued  and  fatigue  parties  were 
detailed  and  marched  to  the  front.  Meanwnile  several, 
engineers  no  doubt,  ran  along  the  bank,  examining  the 
trees  on  both  sides  of  the  arroyo.  At  length  they  all 
collected  around  a  tall  cottonwood  that  grew  over  a  nar- 
row part  of  the  stream,  and  twenty  or  thirty  of  them 
scampered  up  its  trunk.  On  reaching  a  high  point,  the 
foremost  ran  out  upon  a  limb,  and  taking  several  turns 
of  his  tail  around  it,  he  slipped  down  ana  hung  his  head 
downward.  The  next  on  the  limb,  also  a  stout  one, 
climbed  down  the  body  of  the  first,  and  whipping  his 
tail  tightly  around  the  neck  and  forearm  of  the  latter, 
dropped  off  in  his  turn,  and  hung  head  down.  The 
thlnl  repeated  the  manoeuvre  upon  the  second,  and  the 
fourth  upon  the  third,  and  so  on  until  the  last  upon  the 
string  rested  his  forepaws  on  the  ground.  The  living 
chain  now  commenced  swinging  backward  and  forwart^ 
like  the  pendulum  of  a  dock.  The  motion  was  slight 
at  first,  but  gradually  increased,  the  lowermost  monkey 
striking  his  hands  violently  on  tne  earth  as  he  passed  the 
tangent  of  the  oscillating  curve.  Several  otners  upon 
the  limbs  above  aided  the  movement.    This  continued 


until  the  monkey  at  the  end  of  the  chain  was  throwp 
among  the  branches  of  a  tree  on  the  opposite  bank; 
here,  after  two  or  three  vibrations,  he  clutched  a  limb 
and  held  fast.  This  movement  was  adroitly  executed 
just  at  the  culminating  point  of  the  oscillation,  in  order 
to  save  the  intermediate  links  from  the  violence  of  a  too 
sudden  jerk  I  The  chain  was  now  fast  at  both  ends, 
forming  a  complete  suspension  bridge,  over  which  the 
whole  troop  to  the  number  of  four  or  five  hundred  passed 
with  the  rapidity  of  thought.  It  was  a  very  comical 
sight  to  witness  the  quizzical  expression  of  countenances 
along  that  living  chain!  The  troop  was  now  on  the 
other  side,  but  how  were  the  animals  forming  the  bridge 
to  get  themselves  over  f  BCanlf estly,  by  number  one  let- 
ting go  his  tail.  But  then  the  paifU  aPappui  on  the  otber 
side  was  much  lower  down,  and  number  one,  with  balf 
a  dozen  of  his  neighbors,  would  be  dashed  u^ainst  the 
opposite  bank  or  soused  into  the  water.  Here  was  a 
problem,  but  it  was  soon  solved.  A  monkey  attached  hia 
tail  to  the  lowest  on  the  bridge,  another  girded  himself 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  another,  and  so  on  till  a  dozen 
more  were  added  to  the  string!  These  last  were  all 
powerful  fellows ;  and  running  up  to  a  high  limb,  they 
lifted  the  bridge  to  a  position  almost  horizontal.  Then 
a  scream  from  the  last  warned  the  tail-end  that  all  waa 
ready,  and  the  next  moment  the  whole  chain  was  swung 
over  and  landed  safely  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  whole 
troop  then  scampered  off  and  disappeared.  Now  in  thia 
instance  there  was  reason  almost  human.  Indeed,  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Darwin  says  that  men  came  from  monkeys^ 
and  I  do  not  dispute  it,  but  I  do  not  say  it  is  true ;  my 
readers  will  be  left  to  judge  for  theuiselves.  Of  the 
many  readers  of  the  Growimo  Wosld,  both  young  and 
old,  some  one  perhaps  may  be  able  to  give  us  a  correct 
opinion. 

There  are  very  many  spedes  of  monkey,  some  so 
much  like  man  that  were  it  not  for  his  coating  of  hair 
the  casual  observer  could  hardly  distinguish  the  monkev 
from  a  man.  Nearly  every  species  is  found  in  Soutb 
America  and  the  West  Indies ;  in  South  America  there 
are  preaching  monkeys,  weeping  monkeys  and  howling 
monkeys,  ana  many  other  kinds  too  numerous  by  far  to 
be  mentioned  here.  There  are  many  kinds  also  in  the 
East  Indies  and  Africa;  ndther  is  India  wanting  In 
monkeys.  I  will  give  an  anecdote  of  some  monkeys  in 
India.  A  gentleman  who  was  spending  a  short  time 
with  a  friend  in  India,  had  been  out  shooting,  and  re- 
turning had  reached  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  bunga- 
low, when,  passing  by  a  pleasant  river,  he  thought  a 
bath  would  be  a  most  renovating  luxury;  he  sent  home 
his  servants  with  an  intimation  that  he  would  shortly 
follow.  So  stripping,  and  placing  his  clothes  very  care- 
fully on  a  stone,  he  began  to  luxuriate  in  the  water.  He 
was  a  capital  swimmer,  and  had  swam  to  some  distance, 
when,  to  his  horror  and  dismay,  on  looking  to  the  place 
where  he  had  left  his  habiliments,  he  percdved  a  dozen 
monkeys  overhauling  his  entire  wararobe.  One  waa 
putting  his  legs  through  the  sleeves  of  his  shlrL  another 
was  cramming  its  head  into  his  trowsers,  a  third  waa 
trying  to  find  whether  any  treasures  were  concealed  in 
his  boots,  while  the  hat  was  found  a  source  of  wonder- 
ment and  amusement  to  some  two  or  three  others  who 
were  endeavoring  to  unravel  its  mystery  by  ripping  the 
lining  and  taking  a  few  bites  out  ox  the  brun.  As  soon 
as  he  had  regained  his  mental  equilibrium  (for  the  thing 
was  so  ridiculous  that  it  made  him  laugh  heartily.)  he 
made  with  all  haste  toward  the  shore;  but  judge  oi  his 
perplexity  when  he  saw  these  mischievous  creatures 
each  catch  up  what  he  could  lay  hold  of  and  rattle  off 
at  full  speed  into  the  jungle.  All  he  heard  was  a  great 
chattering  as  they,  one  by  one.  disappeared,  the  last  one 
lugging  off  his  shirt,  which  being  rather  awkward  to 
carry,  was  continually  tripping  it  up  by  getting  between 
its  legs.  And  here  he  staid  tfil  the  himates  of  the  bun- 
galow, beginning  to  suspect  some  acddent,  came  out 
m  search  and  found  the  gentleman  sitting  in  the  water 
up  to  his  neck.  In  a  frame  of  body  and  mind  which  we 
may  conceive  to  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 

A  certain  family  once  had  a  common  monkey  for  a 

eit.  On  one  occasion  the  footman  had  been  shaving 
mself,  the  monkey  watching  him  during  the  process; 
when  he  carelessly  left  bis  apparatus  witbm  reach  of  the 
creature.  As  soon  as  the  man  was  gone  out  of  the  room, 
to  try  his  imitatorial  powers  the  monkey  got  the  razor 
and  began  to  scrape  awav  at  his  throat,  as  he  had  see» 
the  footman  do,  when,  alas !  not  understanding  the  na» 
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Core  of  the  liiBfcrumeDt  he  was  using,  the  animal  cut  Its 
own  throat,  and  before  it  was  discovered  bled  to  death. 

Monkeys  are  very  sagacious,  and  they  often  under- 
talce  robberies  witn  surprising  skfll  and  regularity. 
Their  robberies  seem  to  be  the  result  of  well-concerted 
plans.  If  about  to  rob  an  orchard  or  a  vineyard,  they 
set  to  work  in  a  body.  A  part  enter  the  enclosure  while 
one  is  set  to  watch.  The  rest  stand  without  the  en- 
closure and  form  a  line  reaching  all  the  way  from  their 
companions  within  to  their  rendezvous  without,  which 
is  generally  some  craggy  mountain.  Everything  thus 
disposed,  the  plunderers  within  throw  the  fruit  to  those 
that  are  without  as  fast  as  they  can  gather  it,  or,  if  the 
wall  or  fence  be  high,  to  those  that  su  on  top,  and  these 
hand  the  plunder  to  those  next  them  on  the  other  side. 
Thus  the  fruit  is  pitched  from  one  to  another  all  along 
the  line,  till  it  is  securely  deposited  at  headquarters. 
During  tne  proceedings  thev  maintain  the  most  profound 
silence;  their  sentinel  continues  on  the  watch  extremely 
anxious  and  attentive.  But,  if  he  perceives  any  one 
coming  he  instantly  sets  up  a  loud  cry,  and  at  this  signal 
the  whole  company  scamper  off.  Nor  yet  are  they  at 
any  time  willing  to  leave  the  place  empty-handed ;  for, 
If  they  be  plundering  a  bed  of  melons,  for  instance, 
they  go  off  with  one  in  their  mouths,  one  in  their  hands, 
and  one  under  their  arm.  If  the  pursuit  is  hot,  they 
wUl  drop  first  that  from  under  the  arm,  and  then  that 
from  their  hand:  and  if  it  be  continued,  they  at  last  let 
fall  that  which  they  had  hitherto  kept  in  their  mouths. 
A  tribe  of  monkeys  called  mottled  baboons  mostly  rob 
In  this  way;  they  appear  to  be  under  a  sort  of  natural 
discipline. 

Monkeys  watch  over  their  young  with  great  assiduity, 
and  Appear  to  educate  and  train  them  upon  a  general 
plan.  Their  parents  procure  for  them  every  possible 
comfort,  and  they  preserve  amonff  them  a  due  share  of 
discipline,  and  seem  even  to  hold  them  in  subjection ; 
they  appear  to  watch  their  antics  with  great  delight. 

The  First  American  Locomotive. 

Just  beyond  the  west  end  of  Machinery  Hall,  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Bzhibitlon  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  open  air,  is  the  first 
locomotive  ever  nm  in  America,  and  which  is  attached  to  two 
paMenger  cars  such  as  ware  used  in  1883.  Both  the  looomotlvei 
cars,  and  the  track  npon  which  they  stand,  are  s>ich  coiiositles 
In  their  way,  in  comparison  to  those  need  to-day,  that  we  will 
Sive  oar  readers  a  description  of  them.  The  raHa  are  not 
attached  to  wooden  cross- ties,  but  to  great  square  atones,  upon 
which  are  placed  thin  blocks  of  wood,  as  it  was  considered  un- 
safe in  those  days  to  run  an  engine  which  weighed  nine  tons 
on  rails  afllxed  to  anything  so  frail  as  wood.  The  rails  are 
much  lighter  than  those  used  to-day,  were  rolled  in  England, 
and  then  shipped  to  America  at  great  expense.  The  locomo- 
tive,  ''John  Boll,'*  was  built  in  England  in  1881,  and  then 
aidpped  to  America.  On  the  arrival  of  this  locomotive  at 
Bordentown,  N.  J.,  it  was  transferred  from  the  sloop  on  which 
It  had  been  broaght  from  Philadelphia,  by  means  of  wagons  to 
the  only  permanent  track  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Ballroad 
Company  then  completed,  abont  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  abont  one  mile  from  Bordentown  The  machinery 
was  then  pat  together,  and  a  tender  constmcted  from  a  whis- 
key ho^cahead  placed  on  a  small  foor-wheoled  platform  car, 
which  had  been  used  by  the  contractor  in  the  constraction  of 
the  road.  The  connection  between  the  pomp  of  the  locomo- 
tive and  the  water  tank  was  made  by  means  of  a  leather  hose 
made  by  a  shoemaker.  This  engine  first  began  to  nm  in  18881, 
and  took  the  place  of  horses,  which  had  been  need  ap  to  that 
time.  The  cyttndera  are  nine  inches  in  diameter,  have  twenty- 
inch  stroke,  and  are  placed  nnden  sath  the  front  end  of  the 
boiler,  in  between  the  two  front  driving  wheels  There  are 
two  pain  of  these  driving  wheels,  foar  feet  Ax  inches  in  di- 
ameter, which  are  not  ooapled  together,  so  that  the  force  of 
the  steam  on  the  piston  is  exerted  on  the  rear  pair  alone  The 
cow-catcher  consists  of  two  long  wooden  beams,  which  have 
their  rear  ends  pivoted  to  the  outside  ends  of  the  shaft  of  the 
front  pair  of  driving  wheels,  wUle  the  front  ends  of  the  beams 
tre  sapported  upon  a  special  pair  of  wheels  three  feet  ii:  dlam. 
iter.  In  order  to  prevent  this  catcher  from  rising  toi  liiffh,  it 
^  held  down  npon  the  rails  by  a  colled  spring.  There  is 
#o  cab  for  the  engineer  and  fireman,  and  the  only  protection 
whatever  given  to  them  from  the  cold,  heat,  wind,  rain  and 


snow,  is  that  the  front  end  of  the  roof  of  the  little  tender  pro- 
jects slightly  over  the  rear  end  of  the  locomotive.  The  fonni- 
est  feature  is  a  covered  seat,  each  ai  are  used  on  wagons,  but 
only  large  enough  for  one  person,  which  is  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  big  covered  box  that  forms  the  tender,  and  which  seat 
is  turned  so  that  the  person  sitting  in  it  looks  back  over  the 
train.  The  two  can  are  each  about  thirty  feet  long,  and  look 
more  like  the  *'  Black  Marias  "  that  are  used  to  convey  prison- 
en  from  the  diflTerant  stations  than  passenger  can.  The  win* 
dowB  an  about  twelve  inches  high  by  six  inches  wide ;  are  not 
made  to  be  raised  or  opened,  and  an  famished  with  sliding 
curtains.  Above  each  seat  is  a  ventilator  two  feet  long  by  six 
inches  wide,  so  that  each  one  can  ventilate  for  himself. 

In  Machinery  Hall  there  are  about  a  doaen  of  locomotives  of 
all  kinds  and  sizes,  one  of  which  is  one  of  sixteen  porchased 
by  Dom  Pedro  to  be  Knt  to  Braail,  and  is  named  after  him. 
The  locomotives  built  in  England  and  America  dUTer  princi- 
pally in  two  particulars.  The  Americans  place  their  cyllnden 
outride  of  the  driving  wheels,  while  the  £ngUsh  place  thein 
in  between  them,  under  the  front  end  of  the  boiler.  The 
Americans  never  use  driving  wheels  larger  than  about  five 
feet  in  diameter,  while  the  English  have  always  made  them 
ftem  six  and  a>half  to  eight  and  a-half  feet  in  diameter.  As 
long  as  the  track  is  perfectly  level  these  immense  wheels  are 
JQst  what  is  needed,  bat  as  soon  as  grsdes  an  encountered, 
they  only  impede  the  progress  of  the  train,  and  the  Sngliah 
are  now  beginmng  to  realise  this,  and  an  discarding  these  im- 
mense drivers,  and  adopting  the  American  plan  of  never  hav- 
ing them  over  about  five  feet.  To  the  Americans  an  doe  some 
of  tne  finest  and  best  improvements  in  the  locomotive. 
America  has  built  the  largest  passen^cer  engine  ever  made,  also 
the  largest  coupled  engine,  but  the  latter  was  a  failure,  owing 
to  the  false  theory  on  which  It  was  built.  As  a  general  thing, 
the  English  ran  their  can  faster  than  the  Americans,  bat  this 
is  owing  to  better  ballasted  roads  and  mon  uniform  levela 


BaU  Lightning. 
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Fireworks  are  very  fine  things  In  their  wav,  and  we 
always  did  admire  the  vivid  flashes  of  a  dark  summer 
thunder  storm.  But  there  are  certain  displays  of  the 
sort  which  have  occasioned  more  alarm  than  admira- 
tion. 

During  severe  storms,  electricity  sometimes  takes  a 
fancy  to  play  around  In  the  shape  of  huge  flre-balls, 
which  waver  about  above  ground  in  an  easy  way,  much 
like  the  little  red  balloons  in  which  the  children  so  de- 
light. But  woe  to  any  penon  or  anything  that  comes  in 
the  way  when  these  flre-balls  ''light." 

A  laboring  man,  going  home  from  his  work  one  even- 
ing, in  a  summer  shower,  saw  just  before  him  a  large, 
glowing  ball  hovering  a  f3w  feet  above  the  earth,  and 
his  surprise  was  not  unmixed  with  alarm.  He  was  walk- 
ing on  haunted  ground,  for  hard  by  was  an  Indian 
mound,  where  some  old  bones  and  hatchets  had  been 
disturbed,  and  it  was  naturally  supposed  that  the  old 
braves  to  whom  they  once  belonged  felt  mad  about  it, 
and  came  back  occasionally  to  make  a  fuss.  This  flre- 
ball  might  have  something  to  do  with  their  ire.  How- 
ever it  might  be,  he  resolved  to  give  it  a  wide  berth.  It 
was  well  he  did,  for  the  next  minute  it  came  in  contact 
with  a  tree,  splintering  it  into  kindling  wood  and  mak- 
ing a  great  explosion. 

A  gentleman  was  once  sitting  in  his  room,  by  a  table, 
when  a  ball  come  down  the  chimney  and  entered  the 
room,  floating  about  quite  at  its  ease,  and  approaching 
in  a  playful  way  the  gentleman's  feet.  He  was  not 
pleased  with  such  a  suspicious  visitor,  and  gently  moved 
to  one  side  to  see  what  it  would  do  next.  It  hovered 
up  and  down  and  flnally  went  straight  for  a  pipe  hole 
that  was  above  the  mantel. 

"And  yet,"  said  the  man,  "it  could  not  see  the  pipe- 
hole  as  it  was  covered  by  the  walL papering." 

However,  it  cut  its  way  neatly  through,  and  ascended 
the  cLImney  again  in  safety ;  but  at  the  top  of  it,  it  must 
hav%  touched  the  rim,  demolishing  the  chimney  and 
seaAng  down  a  rattling  shower  of  bricks  and  mortar. 

Such  cases  of  ball-lightning  have  been  frequently 
seen  at  sea,  and  have  proved  very  destructive  to  ships' 
masts  and  rigging. 
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Lapis  LazTili. 

This  mineral,  which  Is  called  azure  stone  by  the  vnl- 
gar.  Is  of  a  magnificent  bine  color,  sometimes  spangled 
with  beautiful  gold  spots,  from  flakes  of  sulphuret  of  iron 
Ubroughout  its  mass.  It  occurs  in  shapeless  blocks,  or 
rounded  pebbles,  or,  at  times,  in  prismatic  forms,  hav- 
ing sides,  obliquely  set.  It  is  of  a  compact  grain, 
opaque  and  hard ;  will  cut  glass,  and  strike  fire  from 
steel  It  is  found  principally  in  Persia  and  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Lake  Baikal  in  Siberia,  and  is  highly  prized  for 
jewelry  and  ornamental  work.  The  purest  specimens 
are  reserved  to  cut  for  gems,  and  to  make  those  rare 
Florentine  mosaics  so  much  admired.  A  quality  less 
rich  goes  to  the  decoration  of  the  houses  of  the  wealthy. 
The  halls  of  the  Orloff  Palace,  at  St.  Petersburg,  arc 
papered  throughout  with  lapis  lazuli  from  the  Grand 
Bankharrle.  Tne  coloring  matter  of  this  stone  gives 
that  beautiful  blue  which  is  called  ultramarine,  not  be- 
cause  it  is  beyond  a  sky  blue,  but  because  it  was  brought 
from  beyond  the  sea,  namely,  the  Levant.  It  is  pro- 
cured in  a  sort  of  soap-making  process,  by  the  use  ol 
chemical  agents.  Exposed  to  a  strong  nre,  the  mineral 
mass  melts  to  a  yellowish-black  paste.  Simply  calcined, 
it  is  deprived  of  its  color  by  strong  chemicals,  and  leaves 
a  pot  of  JeUy.  There  exist  some  massive  fragments  of 
lazulite,  out  the  mineral  is  usually  combined  with  for- 
eign matters,  so  that  a  specimen  quite  pure  and  buUn^ 
attains  a  high  price.  The  French  treasury  has  a  magni- 
ficent lazulite  cup,  shaped  like  a  sea  shell,  and  worth 
two  hundred  thousand  francs,  or  forty  thousand  dollars. 

There  is  also  a  bowl,  or  hand  dish,  valued  at  sixteen 
thousand  dollars,  which  were  cheap  M  it  gave  French 
rulers  clean  bands ;  and  there,  too,  you  may  see  a  saber, 
with  a  lazulite  hilt,  worth  twelve  thousand  dcdlars,  the 
gift  of  TIppoo  Saib  to  Louis  XYL;  and  three  chapleta, 
of  a  thousand  francs  each,  on  whose  beads  of  luzmi  the 
royal  nobs  said  their  prayers  lazily  when  the  Red  Re- 
publicans were  not  after  them. 

First  Steamboat  on  the  Hudson. 

The  steamboat  itself  is  a  romance  of  the  Hudson.  Its 
birth  was  on  the  waters,  where  the  rude  conceptions  of 
£vans  and  Fitch  on  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  were 
perfected  by  Fulton  and  his  successors.  How  strange  Is 
the  story  of  its  advent,  growth  and  achievements  1  liv- 
ing men  remember  when  the  idea  of  steam  navigation 
was  ridiculed.  They  remember,  too,  that  when  the 
Clermont  went  from  New  York  to  Albany  without  the 
use  of  sails,  against  wind  and  tide,  in  thirty-two  hours, 
ridicule  was  changed  into  amazement.  That  voyage  did 
more.  It  spread  terror  over  the  surface  of  the  river,  and 
created  wide  alarm  along  its  borders.  The  steamboat 
was  an  awful  revelation  to  the  fishermen,  the  fanners, 
and  the  villagers.  It  came  upon  them  unheralded.  It 
seemed  like  a  weird  craft  from  Pluto's  realm — a  transfig- 
uration of  Charon's  boat  into  a  living  fiend  from  the  in- 
fernal regions.  Its  huge  black  pipe,  vomiting  fire  and 
smoke,  the  hoarse  breathing  of  its  engine,  and  the  great 
splash  of  its  uncovered  paddle-wheels,  filled  the  imagin- 
ation with  all  the  dark  pictures  of  goblins  that  romancers 
have  invented  since  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Some 
thought  it  was  an  unheard-of  monster  of  the  sea  ravag- 
ing the  fresh  water;  others  regarded  it  as  a  herald  of  the 
final  conflagration  at  the  day  of  doom.  Managers  of 
river  craft  who  saw  it  at  night  believed  that  the  great 
red  dragon  of  the  Apocalypse  was  loose  upon  the  waters. 
Seme  prayed  for  deliverance;  some  fled  m  terror  to  the 
shore  and  hid  in  the  recesses  of  the  rocks,  and  some 
crouched  in  mortal  dread  beneath  their  decks  and  aban- 
doned their  vessels  and  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the 
winds  and  waves  or  the  jaws  of  tiie  demon.  The  Cler- 
mont was  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  wonderful  ro- 
mances of  the  Hudson,  and  for  years  she  was  the  victim 
and  enmity  of  the  fishermen,  who  believed  that  her  nois6 
and  agitation  of  the  waters  would  drive  the  shad  and 
sturgeon  from  the  river. 

A  Boman  Tunnel  in  Algiers. 

Several  civil  engineers,  engaged  with  the  surveys  for  a 
water  conduit  from  Touja  to  Bougie,  have  made  a  veiv 
Interesting  and  important  discovery.  A  mountain,  which 
was  situated  in  the  proposed  line  of  the  conduit,  was  to 
be  tunneled  for  a  length  of  500  yards;  and,  in  searching 


for  the  most  suitable  place,  the  engineers  diMovered  an 
ancient  tunnel,  six  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  and  nine- 
teen feet  seven  inches  in  circumference.  It  is  supposed, 
that  this  is  the  same  tunnel  mentioned  in  an  epimph 
found  at  Lambeoc,  according  to  which  the  tunnel  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Antonius  Pius,  the  plans  being  pro- 
posed by  a  veteran  of  the  Third  Legion,  named  Nominus 
Dutus.  Finding  works  like  this  after  a  time  of  2,009 
years,  we  canned  but  be  greatly  astonished  at  thepower, 
energy,  and  genius  of  a  nation  which  produced,  with  the 
limited  means  available  at  those  times,  such  gigantic 
structures. 

Everlasting  Fire. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Baku,  on  the  Caspian  Sea, 
there  is  a  phenomenon  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature 
called  the  everlasting  fire,  to  which  a  sect  of  Indians  and 
Persians  called  Gaurs  pay  religious  worship,  ft  is  situa- 
ted about  ten  miles  from  the  city  of  Baku,  in  the  pro 
vlnce  of  Shlrvan,  on  a  dry,  rocky  piece  of  ground. 

On  it  there  are  several  ancient  temples,  built  of  stone,, 
and  supposed  to  be  all  dedicated  to  nre,  there  being  one 
among  them  in  which  fire-worship  Is  now  carried  on. 
Near  the  altar  there  is  a  large,  hollow  cane  from  the  end 
of  which  Issues  a  blue  fiame.  The  worshippers  afiirm 
that  this  flame  has  continued  ever  since  the  deluge,  and 
they  believe  if  it  were  suppressed  in  that  place  it  would 
break  out  in  another. 

At  a  short  distance  from  this  temple  there  is  a  horizon 
tal  gap,  two  feet  from  the  ground,  about  six  feet  long 
and  three  broad,  out  of  which  comes  a  constant  flame 
of  the  color  of  that  In  the  temple.  When  there  is  a 
strong  wind  it  rises  to  the  height  of  eight  feet,  but  is 
much  lower  in  calmer  weather. 

The  earth  around,  for  more  than  two  miles,  has  this 
extraordinary  property,  that  by  taking  up  two  or  three 
hiches  of  the  surface  and  applvlng  alighted  lamp,  the 
part  uncovered  Immediately  takes  fire,  even  before  the 
flame  touches  it.  The  flames  make  the  eoil  hot,  but  do 
not  consume  it  nor  affect  what  is  near  with  any  degree 
of  heat. 

It  is  said  that  eight  horses  were  once  consumed  by  thla 
flre  under  a  roof  where  the  surface  of  the  ground  hai* 
been  turned  up  and  by  some  accident  had  Imted.  If  a 
cane  or  tube  of  paper  be  set  about  two  inches  into  the 
ground,  closed  with  earth  below,  and  the  top  of  It  touch- 
ed with  a  live  coal,  a  flame  win  immediately  issue  forth 
without  consnming^the  tube,  provided  the  edges  be  cov- 
ered with  clay.  Three  or  four  lighted  canes  will  bott 
water  in  a  pot,  and  are  sometimes  used  to  cook  victuals. 
The  flames  have  a  sulphurous  smell  but  are  InoflensiYe. 

The  Natives  of  Ceylon, 

The  entire  population  of  Ceylon  is  two  and  one-quarter 
millions,  the  native  portion  of  which  is  divided  inta 
three  classes :  the  Clnghalese,  or  ori^al  inhabitants  of 
the  island ;  the  Tamils,  of  the  same  race,  and  speaking 
the  same  langui^e  with  the  people  of  Madras,  and  the 
Mohammedans,  &om  northern  India.  The  i^ghalese 
are  a  handsome  people,  well  formed  and  graceful,  but 
effeminate,  and  as  utterly  unreliable  as  other  Asiatic 
races.  Men  and  women  alike  wear  the  hair  long,  and 
fastened  in  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head,  while  ^e  top 
of  the  head  is  invariably  ornamented  with  a  circular 
tortoise-shell  comb.  Both  sexes  wear  short  jackets,  and 
a  long  strip  of  cotton  or  silk  fastened  by  a  belt  to  the 
vralst,  and  falling  to  the  feet.  The  dress  of  the  children, 
ip  to  eight  or  ten  vears,  consists  of  a  silver  band  about 
Jie  neck,  and  a  silver  or  coral  ring  on  each  ankle  and 
wrist— '< merely  this  and  nothing  more" — a  costume 
easily  kept  in  order,  and  remarkably  well  adapted  to  the 
climate.  These  chUdren  are  the  prettiest  and  most  agile 
little  creatures  imaginable,  and  as  full  of  mischief  and 
sprightly  tricks  as  so  many  monkeys.  The  natives  are 
remarkably  cleanly  in  person  and  dress,  usually  bathing 
twice  and  thrice  each  day ;  but  the  habit  of  chewing  the 
betel  leaf  and  areca  nut,  indulged  in  by  the  young  and 
old  alike,  gives  an  appearance  to  the  teeth  and  lips  very 
disgusting  to  the  foreigner.  The  houses  of  the  natives 
are  mere  palm-leaf  or  mud  huts,  but  quite  sufficient  for 
their  wants,  as  they  live  mostlv  out  of  doors,  leading  an 
idle,  careless  life,  satisfied  if  the  wants  of  to-day  are 
supplied,  and  most  literally  "  taking  no  thought  for  the 
morrow,  for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the 
things  of  iteelf." 
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CACTI  AND  AGAVES, 

Aft«r  fightiQg  the  world  of  basioess  and  amassing 


The  well-to-do  iadividuiil  depicteHd  by  our  artist 
liaa  bent  Lis  mind  in  the  directkm  of  cjicti -growing, 
and  b  makiiii^  his  daily  round  of  inspection.  Prrj- 
bably  no  cIilss  of   plunta  re^juire  mort:  hoat  and  li^s3 


THE 

«  fortune,  the  merchant,  who  retires  to  a  house  in 
Ih©  country,  feels  the  titiifl  hang  heavy  up<:)n  his 
b&nds,  and  usually  linds  a  solace  in  some  Buch  hobby 
as  botany  or  natural  history. 


ENTHUSIASTIC   BOTANIST. 

moisture  than  these »  and  many  persons  have  failed 
in  cultivating  them  simply  through  drenching  the 
structures  with  water 

Tim  cactus  is  almost  an  air-tight  plant,  a  proTision 
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of  nature  to  prevent  the  sun  from  drying  them  up. 
In  the  rocky  homes  of  this  plant  there  is  sometimes 
for  months  together  a  dearth  of  rain  or  dew,  yet  the 
plants  are  not  materially  affected,  and  even  when 
sickly  heal  again. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  sharp  thorn  with  which  they 
Are  provided  the  plants  would  soon  be  eaten  off  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

In  a  cold  climate  their  growth  may  be  indefinitely 
retarded;  but  subjected  to  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun, 
they  assume  their  natural  proportions.  Some  years 
ago  a  West  Indian  merchant  happening  to  be  in 
Covent  Garden,  London,  saw  exposed  for  sale  very 
diminutive  cacti;  each  plant  was  in  a  tiny  pot,  about 
an  inch  in  height,  and  he  noticed  with  ^at  delight 
that  one  of  them  was  a  well-known  West  Indian 
species,  famous  for  its  immense  proportions  and 
gigantic  growth.  *  *  Are  these  dwarfed  by  any  means  ?  " 
he  inquired  of  the  black-eyed  deity  who  presided  at 
the  stall.  * '  Oh,  no,  sir  !  '^  she  replied,  "  them's  quite 
grown.  They'll  never  grow  any  bigger."  Fortified 
with  this  assurance  he  purchased  one,  placed  it  in  a 
box,  and  took  it  to  his  hotel  and  placed  it  among  his 
effects.  In  due  time  he  started  for  home,  and  on  the 
way — I  beine  a  fellow  passenger — ^he  exhibited  his 
diminutive  plant.  Two  years  after  the  time  he  landed 
at  Saint  Thomas,  I  visited  him,  and  happening  to  in- 
quire about  his  minature  cactus,  was  taken  into  the 
veranda  of  his  house.  Pointing  to  an  immense 
candle-cacti,  like  the  mast  of  a  sloop-of-war,  he  said: 
' '  That's  the  minature  plant.  It  no  sooner  felt  the 
warmth  of  its  natural  climate  than  it  started  grow- 
ing: outgrew  the  house  and  was  banished  to  the  ver- 
anda. One  day  a  hurricane  blew  it  from  the  raU  into 
the  garden,  whore  it  took  root  as  readily  as  a  duck 
takes  to  the  water.  It's  now  forty  feet  in  height, 
and  if  it  continues  to  grow  will  double  its  present 
proportions. 

The  eactacea,  comprising  numerous  species,  are  all 
natives  of  the  American  continent.  Their  branching 
stems  present  the  most  varied,  often  the  most 
grotesque  forms.  Sometimes  they  are  erect,  like  a 
tall  fluted  column ;    at  others  they  are  massed  to- 

f  ether  like  a  solid  sphere,  tapering  off  into  cvlindrical 
ranches,  or  flattened  after  the  manner  of  the  Indian 
Fig  In  short,  nothing  is  more  varied  than  the  as- 
pect of  the  numberless  cactuses,  which  grow  natu- 
ally  in  strange  profusion  in  America,  and  which  art 
has  brought  together  in  great  quantities  for  the  pur- 
poses of  study  and  gratification  both  in  this  and 
foreign  countries. 

Their  appearance  is  interesting  by  reason  of  the 
roughness  of  the  stalks  and  the  b^uty  of  the  flowers. 
Found  chiefly  in  the  hot  stony  places  of  tropical 
America ;  their  stems  are  filled  with  an  abundant 
juice,  which,  being  enclosed  within  a  tough  and  im 
permeable  skin,  enables  them  to  support  a  sluggish 
vital  action  without  inconvenience  in  a  parched  soil. 
They  vary  in  stature  from  creeping  stems  to  angular 
ascending  trunks,  sometimes  thirty  feet  in  height. 
The  flowers,  varying  from  pure  white  to  rich  scarlet 
and  purple,  are  much  increased  in  size  and  brilliancy 
by  cultivation  in  gardens  and  greenhouses.  They 
thrive,  however,  only  in  the  poorest  soil.  More  than 
sixtv  species  of  cacti  have  been  described. 

The  C.  melocaetus,  the  great  melon  thistle,  or  Turk's 
«ap  (a  specimen  of  which  our  enthusiastic  botanist 
is  examining)  grows  from  the  apertures  of  rocks  in 
the  dryest  and  hottest  parts  of  America;  it  appears 
like  a'  green  melon,  with  deep  ribs,  set  all  over  with 
sharp  thorns,  and  was  likened  by  Linnseus  to  a  hedge- 
hog. It  attains  a  Height  of  four  or  five  feet  in  tne 
West  Indies,  and  has  been  brought  to  more  than 
half  the  size  in  the  New  England  states.  In  times 
-of  drought  in  their  native  soil  they  are  ripped  up  by 
the  cattle,  and  their  moist  internal  part  greedily  de- 
voured. 


The  C.  OpurUra,  prickly  pear,  or  Indian  Fig,  de- 
rives its  name  from  Opus,  in  Greece,  where  it  was 
indigenous,  although  like  the  others,  a  native  of 
America;  it  also  gi^ws  wild  in  Italy,  and  flourishes 
in  the  lava  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Etna;  it  is  cultivated  in 
England  and  America  for  its  fruit,  upon  which  the 
IncSans  of  Florida  lived  almost  exclusively  for  three 
months  of  the  year. 

The  C,  Tuna  is  used  for  hedging;  three  rows  of  it 
were  planted  as  a  boundary  when  the  island  of  St. 
Christopher  was  divided  between  the  English  and 
Ffench. 

The  C,  CoehinUlifer  is  the  chief  nourishment  of  the 
cochineal  insect. 

All  the  species  of  cactos  are  best  cultivated  in  a 
sandy  loam  mixed  with  brick  tubbish. 

The  other  plants  shown  in  the  collection  of 
the  enthusiastic  botanist  are  American  agaves  or 
aloes,  which  have  a  short  cylindrical  stem,  ter- 
minating in  a  circular  cluster  of  hard,  fleshy, 
spiny,  3iarp-pointed,  bluish-green  leaves,  each  of 
which  leaves  continues  to  exist  'for  many  years,  so 
that  but  few  have  withered  when  the  plant  has  ar- 
rived at  maturity.  It  is  a  popular  error,  that  this  only 
occurs  at  the  expiration  of  a  hundred  years,  when  the 
tree  flowers  and  again  lies  donnant,  so  far  as  its  efflorescence 
Is  concerned,  for  another  century,  and  again  produces  its  cen- 
tennial floral  tribute.  The  American  aloe  varies  according  to 
the  region  In  which  It  grows.  In  the  period  o/  iU  coming  to 
maturity,  from  ten  to  seventy  years.  In  hot  climates  it  grows 
quickly.  In  colder  countries,  where  it  is  cultivated  as  an  ex- 
otic, it  often  requires  the  full  period  assigned  to  it  before  it 
has  attained  its  maturity.  So  soon  as  it  does  so,  it  sends  forth 
a  stem  forty  feet  in  height,  which  puts  out  numerous  branches, 
forming  a  cylindrical  pyramid  of  perfect  symmetrv.  each 
crown^  with  a  cluster  of  greenish-yellow  flowers,  which  am- 
tinue  in  perfect  bloom  during  a  period  of  several  months  in 
succession.  .      ;    ^^       .    ,    ,  ^_ *    « 

The  natural  country  of  the  aloe  is  the  Wtiole  intertropical 
region  of  America,  in  which  it  flourishes  from  the  sandy  plains 
on  the  level  of  the  sea,  to  the  table  lands  of  the  mountains,  at 
a  height  of  nine  to  ten  thousand  feet  From  these  regions  it 
has  l^n  transported  to  almost  every  temperate  region.  In  the 
United  States, ^gland  and  Trance,  it  is  a  tender  green-house 
plant;  but  In  Spain,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  Barbery  States,  it  is 
perfectly  naturalised,  and  gives  to  those  beautiful  countries  a 
picture  of  tropical  vegetation,  mingled  with  the  foliage  and 
scenery  of  temperate  Burope.  ^  It  is  applied  to  many  uses  by 
the  natives  of  the  lands  in  which  it  grows.  From  its  sap,  drawn 
from  incisions  in  its  stem,  is  made  fndgve—t^  fermented  liquor. 
A  coarse  sort  of  thread  is  made  from  the  fibers  of  the  leaves, 
known  as  the  petal  flax.  The  dried  flower  steins  constitute  a 
thatch  perfectly  impervious  and  proof  against  weather;  while 
from  an  extract  of  the  leaves  bolls  are  manufactured,  which 
can  be  made  to  lather  like  soap;  and  from  the  center  of  the 
stem,  split  longitudinally,  a  substitute  is  obtained  for  a  hone  or 
razor  strop,  which,  owing  to  the  particles  of  sUicia  which  form 
one  of  iU  constituents,  has  the  property  of  speedily  bringing 
steel  to  a  flne  edge. 

'  In  one  sense,  and  in  only  one,  is  it  true  that  the  American 
aloe  flowers  but  once  in  a  hundred  years.  For  this  plant— like 
some  of  the  ephemeral  insects,  whose  whole  business  appears 
to  be  once  to  procreate  their  species  and  then  to  die— no  soonar 
has  it  flowered— at  whatever  period  of  its  existence  that  fact 
may  occur-and  thus  discharged  its  duty  of  regeneration,  than 
it  at  once  withers  and  dies,  like  the  Phoenix,  that »» secular  bird 
of  ages,"  which  never  lived  to  look  upon  its  ofZspring  and  sac- 
cessor 

The  juice  of  the  leaves  of  different  species  of  aloe  forms  the 
aloes  of  commerce.  The  processes  of  preparing  the  drug  are 
various.  Sometimes  the  leaves  are  cut  off  at  the  stem,  then 
cut  in  pieces,  and  the  juice  drained  off  in  Iron  vessels.  It  Is 
then  suffered  to  stand  forty-eight  hours,  during  which  time  the 
dregs  are  deposited,  and  the  remaining  porUon  is  poured  off 
into  broad  ifat  vessels  and  becomes  inspissated.  In  other 
places  the  leaves  are  pulled,  and  after  being  cut  in  pieces,  the 
Juice  is  extracted  by  pressure.  ^      ^    ^ 

Of  all  the  wonders  that  have  been  gathered  from  every 

Quarter  of  the  globe  to  grace  our  hundredth  birthday  at  the 
entennial  Exhibition,  there  is  nothing  more  rarely  beautiful 
than  the  wealth  of  plants  and  flowers  that  flll  the  graceful 
Moorish  structure  erected  for  their  display.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  visit  the  Exhibition  will  find  many  flne  and 
curious  specimens  of  both  Cacti  and  Agave  plants  in  the 
tropical  department  of  this  building  known  as  Horticultural 


Hafi;  besi^s  many  other  strange  growths  unfamiliar  to  North- 
ern eyes,  the  sight  of  which  alone  U  weU  worth  a  visit  to  Phlla- 

^A^French  Ipumalist  says  that  M.  Thiers  is  an  enthasiastie  hor- 
ticuUurist.  Ho  possesses  a  flne  assortment  of  Cacti  and  Agavea 
am  on  7  his  collection  oi  rare  plants.  He  knows  each  flower  in 
his  garden  and  treats  it  as  a  personal  friend.  The  seml-clroulai 
Dleasnre  ground  at  the  back  of  his  mansim  in  Paris.  Is  tended 
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67  two  gardenere.  The  master^s  ideal  is  bo  *-igh  that  they 
scarcely  suffice  for  the  work.  There  is  no  fresher  or  more  deli- 
cioos  spot  in  Paris  than  this  oasis.  Birds  are  encouraged  to 
settle  in  it.  The  Commune  did  not  destroy  the  old  tree::, 
but  a  fine  poplar  and  mountain  ash  were  killed  by  the  demo- 
lition dust 

No  true  American,  says  a  ooirespondent,  will  ever  allow  that 
we  have  not  the  best  country  in  tue  world,  taking  everything 
into  consideration;  but  I  must  confess  that  there  are  countries 
more  beautiful.  In  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  that  we 
travel  iu  going  from  Havre  to  Paris,  there  is  scarcely  an  acre  01' 
uncultivated  ground,  w^ith  the  exception  of  the  parks  belong- 
ing to  large  estates.  The  villages  all  look  very  old;  the  houses 
are  of  gray  stone,  with  sharp-pointed  roofs  rising  one  above 
the  other,  with  a  little  church  half  fallen  to  decay  in  their 
Biidst. 

Every  house  has  a  flower  garden,  even  to  the  railway  sta- 
tions. The  people  are  all  enthusiastic  about  plants  and  flowers. 
Vho  little  gardens  were  one  mass  of  color— purple  heliotrope, 
tea  roses,  ^  ariet  geraniums,  red  roses  and  pinks;  always 
framed  in  with  the  dark,  glossy,  green  leaves  of  the  ivy  that 
grows  everywhere  with  the  greatest  luxuriance. 


Leigh  Hunt  must  have  seen  such  before  he 
"  See— and  scorn  all  duller 
Taste— how  Heaven  loves  color! 
How  great  Nature  clearly  joys  in  red  and  green; 
What  sweet  thoughts  she  thinas 
Of  violets  and  pinks. 
And  a  thousand  flashing  hues  bom  solely  to  be  seen; 
How  her  silver  lilies 

Chill  the  whitest  showers 
And  whai  a  red  mouth  is  her  rote. 
The  wonum  qfhgr  JUmer$P^ 

There  are  no  fences  aroond  the  fields;  thevare  simply  laid 
out  in  very  straight  rows,  and  planted  with  ailferent  kinds  of 
vegetables,  with  occasionally  a  grass  plot  or  small  field  of  grain 
between.  The  different  shades  of  green  give  a  most  beautiful 
effect  to  the  landscape.  I  remember  many  a  controversy  in 
America,  when  a  man  has  been  obliged  to  build  a  new  fence, 
and  in  digging  a  larger  post-hole  has  perhaps  encroached  an 
Inch  or  so  upon  the  domain  of  his  neighbor;  but  I  have  never 
heard  of  the  different  owners  here  having  any  trouble,  even 
with  no  fences  at  all.  There  is  not  a  stone  or  a  stick  to  mar 
the  perfect  smoothness  and  beauty  of  those  fields,  nor  an  inch 
of  ground  uncared  for.  They  are  intersected  at  intervals  by 
roads,  bordered  on  eltber  side  bv  rows  of  tall  poplars— roads  so 
smooth,  BO  baid  and  white,  that  one  longs  to  gallop  over 

Oocaalonally  as  we  rush  along  we  see  a  little  stone  house  and 
out-buildings,  all  with  thatchea  roofs,  and  with  the  inevitable 
flower-garden  attached:  then  on  yonder  hill  we  see  a  magnifi- 

ent  chateau,  with  the  long  shady  avenues  leading  to  it;  then  a 
ruined  monaeterv;  then  a  green  field,  with  a  little  boy  and  a  d<^ 
to  ffuard  him.  Then  commg  down  the  white  road  we  see  an 
ola  peasant  woman,  with  her  quaint  white  cap,  in  a  funnv  little 
donkey-cart;  and  over  all,  the  glorious  sunny  sky  of  mnce. 
No  wonder  they  call  it  la  belU^  or  tliat  every  Frenchman  loves 
btocoantKy. 


The  Oreat  Eaxthqnake. 

BT  B.   0.  MOBSBBl. 

The  most  destractive  earthquake  which  history  reoordfl 
ooeorred  on  the  first  day  of  November,  1755.  It  agitated 
the  whole  of  Europe  and  a  part  of  Africa.  It  even  ex- 
tended across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  America,  causing 
the  waters  in  the  harbor  of  Boston  to  rise  to  the  height 
of  thirty  feet;  but  nowhere  did  It  do  any  sreat  amount 
of  damage,  save  in  the  city  of  Lisbon,  In  Portugal. 
There  over  eighty  thousand  people  perished.  The 
whole  city  was  destroyed,  and  min  and  devastation 
epread  for  miles  around. 

It  was  All-6aint's  Day,  and  every  church  was  crowded 
with  people  who  had  come  from  lar  and  near  to  attend 
the  festival.  At  twentv  minutes  before  ten  that  mom- 
fng  a  low  rumbling  noise,  sounding  Uke  the  mutterbigs 
of  distant  thunder,  was  heard.  8oon  a  slight  shock  was 
felt,  then  a  heavier  one,  then  a  number  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, and  in  six  minutes,  more  than  thirty  thousand  peo- 
Sle  were  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  churches.  JFifty 
tiousand  more  perished  before  the  close  of  the  disaster. 

A  broad  marble  quay  had  just  been  built  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tagus,  and  here  three  thousand  persons  sought 
xef uge  from  the  falling  buildings.  A  huge  wave,  more 
than  forty  feet  high,  swept  over  them  and  immediately 
receded,  carrying  them  far  out  to  sea.    After  the  earth- 

3uake  had  spent  Itself,  water  covered  the  quay  to  the 
epth  of  several  hundred  feet.  Fires  now  kindled  in 
the  fallen  buildings  and  aided  in  the  work  of  devasta- 
tion. The  ground  continued  to  be  agitated  for  several 
wedcs,  andln  December  following  another  severe  shock 
was  ezi.erienced. 


The  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with 
this  earthquake  was  the  g^at  amount  of  territory  over 
which  it  extended.  According  to  Humboldt,  it  was  felt 
over  a  surface  equaling  in  area  four  times  the  size  of 
Europe,  or  fourteen  million  two  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  and  eight  hundred  square  miles. 


Depths  of  the  Ocean. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  soundings  that  the  roaifaiff 
waves  and  the  mightiest  billow  of  the  ocean  repose,  nSL 
upon  hard  and  troubled  heds,  but  upon  cushions  of  stil 
water ;  that  everywhere  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea, 
the  solid  ribs  of  the  earth  are  protected,  as  with  a  gar- 
ment, from  the  abrading  action  of  its  currents ;  that  the 
cradle  of  its  restless  waves  is  lined  by  a  stratum  of 
water  at  rest,  or  so  nearly  at  rest  that  it  can  neither  wear 
nor  move  the  lightest  bit  of  drift-stuff  that  once  lodges 
there* 

The  uniform  appearance  of  the  microscopic  shells, 
and  the  almost  total  absence  among  them  01  any  sedi- 
ment from  the  sea  or  foreign  matter,  suggests  most 
forcibly  the  idea  of  perfect  repose  at  the  bottom  of  the 
deep.  Some  of  the  Specimens  are  as  pure  and  as  free 
from  sand  as  the  fresh  fallen  snow-flake  is  from  the  dust 
of  earth. 

Soundings  seem  to  prove  that  showers  of  these  beauti- 
ful shells  are  constantly  falling  down  upon  the  ocean 
floor,  and  the  wrecks  which  strew  the  sea-bottom  are,  in 
the  lapse  of  ages,  encrusted  over  with  these  tiny,  fleecy 
things,  until  they  present  the  rounded  outlines  of  bodies 
buried  beneath  the  snow-fall. 

The  ocean,  especially  near  and  within  the  tropics, 
swarms  with  life.  The  remains  of  its  myriads  of  moving 
things  are  conveyed  by  currents,  and  scattered  and 
lodged  in  the  course  of  time,  all  over  the  bottom.  This 
process,  continued  for  ages,  has  covered  the  depths  of 
the  ocean  as  with  a  mantle,  consisting  of  organisms  af 
delicate  as  hoar-frost,  and  as  light  In  the  water  as  dowv 
in  the  air.  Captain  CABHxa. 


Trout  in  Wells. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  quantity  of  dirt  that  falls 
Into  a  well  and  increases  the  impurity  of  the  water. 
This  filth  comes  in  the  form  of  worms,  flies,  bugs,  grass- 
hoppers, and  everything  in  the  insect  tribe  that  flies  or 
crawls  about  the  yard.  Nine-tenths  of  this  insect  filth 
would  be  eaten  by  a  good  sized  trout,  and  when  once 
put  in  a  well  a  trout  requires  but  little  attention  other 
than  to  give  him  a  few  bread  crumbs  in  winter  and  flies 
and  grasshoppers  in  the  summer,  for  in  eating  habits  a 
trout  is  as  voracious  as  a  crow,  or,  like  him,  can  subsist 
on  a  very  small  quantity  of  food.  In  my  well  a  conmion 
brook  trout  had  nothing  to  eat  save  what  fell  into  the 


taken  ^m  the  brook  he  will  eat  double  that  niunber  of 
minnows  two  inches  long.  Tet  in  the  well  tended  aqua- 
rium this  speckled  member  of  the  flnny  tribe  excels 
the  trout  in  his  native  haunts  as  much  as  the  high  gar- 
ade  or  fuU-blood  short-horn  the  ordinary  native  steer. 
In  fact,  I  think  this  a  truthful  comparison,  and  any  one 
who  is  familiar  with  th'e  trout  in  the  shaded  pool  of 
sparkling  water  and  in  the  aquarium  will  indorse  this 
assertion.  Although  a  trout  has  a  large  mouth  and  can 
**  eat  his  bigness ''  for  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper,  I 
would  not  put  a  smaller  than  a  six  inch  trout  in  a  we^ 
and  only  one,  unless  great  care  can  be  exercised  to  feed 
them  regularly,  for  the  larger  will  devour  the  smaller. 
Considerable  pleasure  can  be  derived  from  seeing  a  trout 
in  the  well  come  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  some- 
time out  of  the  water,  to  take  a  fly  or  grasshopper 
thrown  to  him.  Aside  from  the  pleasure,  the  greatest 
argument  in  favor  of  putting  him  in  our  wells  is  that  of 
cleanliness.  The  measure  ca  dirt  we  must  eat  in  a  life- 
time has  been  fixed  at  one  peck,  yet  our  ancestors  wisely 
kept  from  settling  the  quantity  we  should  drink,  for 
open  coverings  ana  untight  curbs  make  a  wide  variation 
in  the  circumstances  aS^nding  our  draughts.  Let  us 
divide  with  the  trout,  who  is  better  entiUed  from  his 
cleanly  habits  to  share  the  undesirable.  M.  g. 

j  A  single  codfish  produces  more  than  a  milUoo  of  egg* 
^laa  season 
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Another  Sea  Monster. 

In  the  month  of  October  last,  the  BiitlBh  steamflhlp 
Kestor  arrived  at  Shanghai  from  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 
Shortly  after  the  anchoring  of  the  vessel  at  Shanghai, 
John  &.  Webster,  the  master,  and  James  Anderson,  the 
ship^B  surgeon,  appeared  before  Mr.  Donald  Spence, 
Law  Secretary  in  her  Brittanic  Majesty's  Supreme  Coort^ 
and  made  affidavit  to  the  following  marvelous  statement 
of  facts : 

We,  John  Keiller  Webster,  of  Liverpool,  and  James 
Anderson,  surgeon,  of  Liverpool,  do  solemnly  and  sin- 
cerely d^KMe  as  follows:  And  first,  I,  the  said  John 
Keiller  Webster,  in  command  of  the  steamship  Nestor, 
do  declare  that  on  Monday,  the  Uth  day  of  September, 
at  10:30  A.  M.,  fifteen  miles  northwest  of  North  Sand 
Lighthouse,  in  the  Malacca  Straits,  the  weather  being 
fine  and  the  sea  smooth,  the  air  also  perfectly  dear/I 
saw,  a  little  forward  of  the  beam,  on  the  starboard  side, 
about  200  vardr  distant  from  the  ship,  an  object  first 
pointed  out  to  me  by  my  third  officer,  who  remarked, 
''There  is  a  shoaL"  Surprised  at  finding  a  shoal  in 
such  a  well-known  track,  I  watched  the  object  and  found 
that  it  was  in  movement,  keeping  up  the  same  speed 
with  the  ship,  and  retaining  about  the  same  distance  as 
when  first  seen.  The  speed  of  the  ship  was  nine  and 
three-quarter  knots,  and  the  animal  was  moving  parallel 
with  us  during  six  minutes.  Just  after  I  observed  it  the 
Chtaiese  deck  passenffers  diseovered  it  and  raised  a  grant 
outcry,  and  about  the  same  moment  It  was  descried  by 
three  saloon  passengers  and  the  surgeon.  The  shape  of 
the  creature— for  that  it  was  alive  there  is  no  doubt— I 
would  compare  to  that  of  a  gi|rantlc  frog.  Beferring  to 
the  head  and  body,  as  far  as  they  were  apparent  al^ve 
the  water,  the  head,  of  a  pale,  yellowish  color,  was 
about  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  six  feet  of  the  crown 
was  above  the  water ;  occasionally  the  head  subsided  un- 
til only  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  remained  above  the 
water.  I  tried  in  vain  to  make  out  the  eyes  and  mouth ; 
the  mouth,  however,  might  have  been  below  water. 
The  head  was  immediately  connected  with  the  body, 
without  any  indication  of  a  neck.  The  body  was  about 
f ortv-five  or  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  of  an  oval  shape, 
perfectly  smooth,  but  there  may  have  been  a  slight  ridge 
about  the  spine.  The  back  rose  some  five  feet  above  the 
surface.  An  Immense  tail,  fullylSO  feet  in  length,  rose 
a  few  inches  above  the  water.  This  tail  I  saw  custkctly 
from  Its  junction  with  the  body  to  its  extremity;  ft 
seemed  cylindrical,  with  a  very  slight  taper,  and  I  esti- 
mate its  mameter  at  four  feat.  The  bodv  and  tail  were 
marked  with  alternate  bands  of  stripes,  black  and  pale 
yellow  In  color.  The  stripes  were  distinct  to  the  very 
extremity  of  the  tail.  I  cannot  say  whether  the  tail  ter- 
minated in  a  fin  or  not.  I  examined  it  carefully  at  the 
above-mentioned  distance,  but  could  not  satisfy  myself 
how  the  tail  terminated.  The  creature  possessed  no 
fins  or  paddles  as  far  as  we  could  perceive,  never  having 
seen  any  part  of  Its  belly.  I  cannot  say  if  it  had  legs. 
It  is  very  possible  that  the  creature  was  much  broader 
and  more  massive  than  the  dimensions  above  given,  for 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  evidently  under  water,  ana  we 
never  caught  a  glimpse  of  any  but  the  extreme  upper 
parts.  It  appeared  to  me  to  progress  by  means  oi  an 
undulatory  motion  of  the  tail  m  a  vertical  plane.  The 
tail  seemed  to  have  an  Independent  motion— that  is  to 
say,  a  quicker  and  a  different  one  from  the  body.  The 
head  would  rise  slowly  and  the  body  become  simultar 
neously  lower,  and  vice  versa.  The  undulations  of  the 
tail  were  brisker  and  very  distinct,  and  I  closely  watched 
them  through  good  glasses.  I  had  for  some  moments 
the  idea  of  running  the  creature  down,  but  I  shortly  dis- 
missed the  intention  on  account  of  the  danger  of  break- 
ing the  screw  blades.  The  creature  showed  no  sign  of 
fear.  I  cannot  even  say  if  it  was  conscious  of  our  pres- 
ence. It  finally  dropped  under  our  stem  and  passed  over 
to  the  port  side,  somewhat  Blackening  its  speed.  Some 
time  afterward,  however,  it  Increaseoits  pace,  and  when 
last  seen  was  on  our  port  beam,  at  about  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  miles  distance.  The  creature  formed  a  dis- 
tinct wake,  and  seemed  to  exude  an  oHy  matter  as  he 
moved. 

And  secondly,  I.  the  said  James  Anderson,  do  sol- 
emnly and  sincerely  declare  as  follows,  namely :  That 
the  shape  and  color  of  as  much  as  was  distinguishable  of 
the  creature  bore  an  almost  exact  resembHince  to  the 
npper  part  of  a  salamanders  the  stripes,  however,  were 


ratner  more  definite,  yellow  (the  peculiar  yellow  of  • 
salamander)  alternating  with  aeep  black,  lliere  were 
eight  to  ten  stripes  on  the  back.  I  almost  Immedlatelj 
sud, ''  It  Is  an  enormous  salamander ; "  and  the  more  I 
examined  it  the  more  I  was  satisfied  of  the  resemblance. 
The  back  was  much  larger,  some  eight  or  ten  feet  at 
times,  than  the  head  and  taiL  I  was  standing  on  the 
deck,  and  from  my  i>osition  I  could  not  form  any  opinioQ 
of  its  mode  of  progression.  It  was  apparently  of  » 
gelatinous  (i.  e.  fiabby)  substance.  Though  keeping  up 
with  us,  its  movements  seemed  lethargic.  I  saw  no  eyes 
or  fins,  and  am  certain  that  the  creature  did  not  blow  or 
spout  in  the  manner  of  a  whale.  I  should  not  for  a  mo- 
ment compare  it  to  a  snake.  The  only  creatures  it  could 
be  compared  with  are  the  newt  or  frog  tribe. 

How  the  Pyramids  were  Built 

BT  B.  O.  M0B8BXB. 

The  Egyptian  Pyramids  are  justly  considered  aa  one 
of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  world,  not  only  for  the 
enduring  manner  with  which  they  nave,  survived  the 
lapse  of  ages,  but  for  the  immense  amount  of  labor  ex- 
pended on  them.  No  enterprise  of  the  present  centuiy 
approaches  it  In  magnitude.  Even  the  tunneling  of  the 
Cbglish  Channel,  now  so  seriously  contemplated  by 
Great  Britain  and  F*  ance,  is  but  a  trifle  In  comparison. 

The  laigest  of  the  pyramids  is  four  hundred  and  flftj 
feet  In  height,  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
square  at  the  base.  It  contains  over  two  million  five 
hundred  thousand  cubic  yards  of  stone.  The  stones 
were  all  brought  from  a  quarry  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  distant,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  N&e. 
The  first  work  was  to  build  a  great  causeway  or  road  on 
which  to  transport  the  stones  from  the  quany. 
Herodotus  says  tnat  one  hundred  thousand  men  were 
employed  for  ten  years  on  this  part  of  the  work. 

After  this  preparatory  work  came  the  leveling  of  the 
rocky  foundation,  the  cutting  out  of  the  subterranean 
chambers,  and  the  transporting  and  elevating  of  the 
huge  masses  of  stone.  Gunpowder  and  other  powerful 
explosives  were  unkno%»n;  consequently  they  were 
obliged  to  make  use  of  an  Ingenious,  though  laborious, 
and  often  ineffective  method  of  splitting  the  rock  from 
its  bed.  Large  holes  were  drilled  Into  the  rock,  and 
wooden  wedges  were  Inserted;  the  holes  were  then 
filled  with  water,  and^  as  the  wedges  became  soaked, 
they  swelled,  and  thus  the  rock  was  rent  asunder. 

The  stones  were  shaped  and  hewed  at  the  quarries,  and 
then  drawn  by  hand  to  the  pjrramids.  TbA^  work  occu- 
pied three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  twenty 
years.  How  many  men  were  employed  upon  the  erection 
of  the  pyramids.  Ib  unknown. 

Authorities  differ  In  regard  to  the  men  employed; 
some  affirm  that  they  were  captives  taken  from  other 
nalions  with  whom  the  Egyptians  were  at  war,  while 
others  present  lust  as  strong  arguments  to  prove  that 
they  were  Egyptians,  raised  by  draft,  each  levy  serving  a 
certain  number  of  months,  then  others  filling  their  plaoes» 

Number  of  Eggs  in  the  Stnrgeon. 

Mr.  Fnmk  Backland  states  that  he  has  lately  had  the 
opportonity  of  examining  the  viscera  of  a  stnrgeoD 
CMght  at  Selby  in  Torkshhne.  The  following  Is  an  ez« 
tnu» from  his  article  on  the  subject:  ''The  eggs  filled* 
yeiy  larve  hron  pall ;  they  were  surrounded  by  a  white, 
mHj^  substance,  the  exact  natme  of  which  I  do  not  on- 
demand.  Each  egg  Is  perfectly  round,  and  about  the 
slie  of  ordinary  pwtridge  shot.  The  fish  wdghed  one 
hundred  and  sevoiity-one  pounds  I  The  length  was  seven 
feet  nine,  girth  five  feet  three.  Mr.  Searle,  my  secretvy, 
and  myself  have  carefully  weighed  the  eggs,  and  the 
result  is  that  there  were  forty-five  pouncur  weight  of 
eggs.  By  boiling  them  and  spreading  &em  out  on  paper, 
we  found  that  there  were  1,280  eggs  to  the  ounce ;  thua 
the  total  number  of  eggs  contal^M  In  this  one  «tmgwm 
amounted  to  the  vast  number  of  nine  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-one thousand  six  hundred.  When  the  reader  is  eating 
cmrian  he  will  have  some  idea  of  the  number  of  young 
sturgeons  that  are  thus  destroyed  at  a  single  month^ 
ta  the  form  of  em*  It  is  a  most  remaricable  thing  that 
a  creature  of  such  a  gigantic  slae  aa  a  stuigeon  snonkl 
germinate  originally  Jrom  an  egg  no  bigger  than  a  part* 
ridge  shot    It  is  a  greater  womTer  than  an  oak  from  tti 
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Canton. 

BT  OAFTAIK  OABIOS. 

Ab  then  is  no  pari  of  the  world  so  densely  populated 
IB  China,  so  there  is  no  part  of  that  empire  as  crowded 
with  i>eople  as  Canton.  The  streets  are  too  narrow  for 
any  comfort  in  passing.  There  are  no  wheel  carriages 
in  use.  The  traveler  moving  through  the  streets  is  con- 
tinually Jostled  by  ttte  chauvbearers  of  the  mandarins 
or  wealthy  merchants.  Recovering  from  such  a  shock, 
down  comes  a  coolie  with  a  burden  and  knocks  him  into 
the  wan ;  and  when  he  recovers  from  this  tlynst,  a  por- 
ter with  a  heavy  load  also  shoves  him  in  another  direc- 
tion. The  English  eye  curiously  looks  over  the  live 
stock  which  is  offered  for  sale  in  the  narrow  streets. 
Kittens  mew,  puppies  yelp  in  bamboo  cages,  rats  soueak 
viciously,  ducks,  cocks,  and  geese  cacklhig,  quacking, 
and  crowing,  all  mingle  in  with  the  grunUng  of  pigs. 
Besides  these,  fish,  earth-worms,  slugs,  etc.,  are  exhibited 
In  tubs,  pans,  and  buckets,  each  and  all  awaithig  pui^ 
chasers. 

Close  by  a  barber  hangs  his  iron  tweezers,  to  attract 
attention  to  his  particular  trade  and  calling.  Just  be- 
yond is  a  traveling  vender  of  cooked  food.  His  fat 
pork  and  stews,  swunming  in  oil,  he  serves  out  in  small 
bowls,  and  haegles  and  bargains  with  his  customers  as 
they  hungrilyaevour  the  mess.  Close  by  this  merchant 
is  a  vender  of  sweetmeats.  To  the  right  is  a  bookHseller, 
to  the  left  a  fortune-teller,  and  in  front  a  doctor,  adver- 
vertising  his  wares.  Under  an  umbreUa,  an  old  woman 
having  feet  only  three  inches  long,  is  mending  old 
clothes,  and  a  passer-by,  needing  a  button  sewed  on, 
civeB  her  the  Job,  and  remunerates  her  with  ''cash.' 
Not  far  distant  a  leprous  beggar  exhibits  his  sickening 
■ores,  and  rattles  two  bamboo  sticks  to  attract  attention. 

Imagine  all  these  people  and  animals  of  which  we 
have  spoken  vociferaung,  crying,  yelling  in  concert,  and 
the  clatter  and  bustle  of  eveiH^hanging  throngs,  and  s 
slight  conception  of  Canton  may  be  conveyed  to  the 
reader's  mind. 

In  the  lowest  quarters  of  the  city  there  are  manv 

Siritpshops,  which  are  frequented  by  sailors  and  rui- 
ns of  the  most  depraved  sort,  and  robberies,  bleeding 
noses,  and  free  fights  conspire  to  make  an  taideacribable 
twbelof  devUlsh  sounds. 

Baffin's  Bay  by  Moonlight. 

The  odd,  silent  moon  looks  down  on  a  sea-like  Day, 
the  dark  waters  dotted  by  gigantic  icebergs  and  an  im-, 
mense  ice-pack,  which  lies  like  a  barrier,  menacing  the 
daring  mortal  who  would  penetrate  to  the  secrets  01  the 
Nortf. 

No  cities  will  ever  dot  its  shores,  no  busy  hum  of  cul- 
tivation, trade  or  factory. 

The  discoverer  of  this  bay,  one  of  the  finest  ta  the 
world,  was  William  Baffin. 

In  16I2  he  had  made  a  voyage  with  Hall,  one  of  the 
men  who  had  been  employed  in  the  Danish  expedition ; 
and  that  voyage  is  remarkable  ^  the  first  on  record  in 
which,  by  an  obsenration  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  a 
method  was  adopted  for  taking  the  longitude  at  sea. 
Baffin  had  also  made  a  voyage  to  Greenland  previous  to 
bis  employment  by  the  Company. 

It  was  in  1615  that  the  command  of  the  Discovery  was 
eiven  to  Bylot,  and  Baffin  appointed  as  his  mate.  Being 
ur  the  better  educated  of  the  two,  he  seems  to  have  rea^ 
ly  directed  the  course  of  the  expedition ;  and  some  of 
his  lunar  observations  on  the  occasion  were  made  with 
BO  much  accuracy,  that,  two  centuries  later,  they  called 
forth  the  praise  of  Captain  Parry,  who  always  held  Baffin 
in  great  respect. 

No  veiy  particular  discovery  is  recorded  as  the  result 
of  this  voyage,  thouffh  it  added,  perhaps,  a  good  deal  to 
the  general  Knowle&e  of  those  parts.  But  next  year 
the  same  ship  and  officers  were  again  sent  out,  and  with 
Bach  confident  anticipation  of  success  that  they  were  or- 
dered to  bring  back  a  Japanese  on  their  return. 

They  sailed  direct  for  Davis's  Strait,  up  which  they 
conttnned  in  a  northeriy  direction  until  they  came  to 
Cape  Dudley  Digges.  liVnale  Sonnd  and  Cary's  Isles,  in 
the  very  north  of  wnat  has  since  been  called  Baflm's 
Bay,  but  which  they  supposed,  as  it  now  proves  truly,  to 
be  open  sea.  Under  that  iaea  they  were  constantly 
tiying  to  make  their  way  westward,  thongh  fmltleBsly, 
on  aeconnt  of  the  lee. 


In  July,  however,  this  began  to  melt  very  fast,  and 
they  continued  coasting  along  to  the  north  until  they 
came  to  an  island  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Hack- 


luyt,  after  Sir  Richard  Hackluyt,  the  first  compiler  of  a 
volume  of  voyages ;  then  on  to  Smith's  Sound,  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  bay  ;  and  next  round  by  the  western 


side  to  Jones's  Sound,  to  both  of  which  they  gave  the 
names. 

At  length  they  began  to  suspect  that  they  were  in  a 
great  bay.  and  not  in  the  open  sea  at  all,  and  their  hopes 
Became  daily  less  and  less.  But  in  their  southward 
course  they  passed  another  great  inlet.  Sir  James  Lan- 
caster's Sound,  little  thinking  that  it  led  into  an  open 
strait,  for  it  was  barred  by  ice ;  nor  was  it  until  Parry's 
time  that  this  barrier  was  passed,  and  the  passage  to  the 
open  ocean  this  way  discovered.  Coasting  along  as  close 
to  the  shore  as  they  could,  they  now  pursued  their  way 
down  the  western  side,  until,  arrived  once  again  in 
Davis's  Strait,  they  came  to  Cumberland's  Island,  where 
a  consultation  was  held,  in  which  it  was  decided, ''  that 
having  come  to  an  end  of  their  discoveiy.  they  should 
cross  to  the  coast  of  Greenland,  to  see  if  tney  could  get 
some  refreshments  for  their  men." 

Accordingly  they  anchored  in  Cockin  Sound,  so  named 
by  that  Hall  who  had  accompanied  the  Danish  Admiral 
Lindenau,  and  thence,  on  the  1st  of  August,  they  steered 
their  way  home. 

Little  more  is  known  of  the  after  life  of  Baffin,  except 
that  he  joined  in  the  British  attempt  to  expel  the  Portu- 
guese from  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  that  at  the  siege  of  a 
small  fort  near  Ormuz  he  was  killed. 

In  a  letter  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  sent  him  aai, 
Baffin  speaks  of  the  ''worst  being  now  known  concern- 
ing the  passage,"  and  declares  that  "there  is  no  passage 
or  hope  of  a  passage  in  the  north  of  Davis's  strait : " 
but  he  dwells  on  the  advantages  of  the  discoverleB 
which  had  been  made  thereabouUi,  and  of  the  vast  nnm- 
bers  of  whales  to  be  caught  in  those  seas. 

Arctic  Night. 

Dr.  Hayes,  in  his  remarks  about  the  Arctic  Wtater, 
says: — 

The  darkness  of  the  long  night  cannot  be  appreciated 
unless  a  person  experiences  it.  It  is  a  darkness  that  can 
be  felt.  Although  no  effect  seemed  to  be  produced  on 
the  physical  faculties,  it  was  a  severe  strain  upon  the 
viind.  Repose  is  withdrawn.  The  desire  for  sleep 
gives  place  to  an  intense  longing  for  light.  The  heart 
longs  for  something  beside  the  stem  darkness.  The 
scene,  by  times,  is  grand  beyond  description,  with 
mountain  peaks  standing  up  in  cold,  weird  oistinctness, 
and  the  stars  seeming  to  pierce  the  clear  sky.  £ven  the 
moon's  silvery  li^ht  seems  to  send  an  icy  chill  of  discom- 
fort along  the  ^ems.  No  shadows  or  outlines  appear  to 
blend;  everything  stands  out  clearly  and  with  abrupt 
angles.  But  by  umes  this  terrible  tension  of  the  nerves 
yields  and  is  reconciled  to  the  inevitable.  The  EbouI- 
maux,  with  his  sleoge,  is  seen  coursing  under  the  full 
moon  and  the  monotony  is  broken.  And  the  Northern 
Lights  are  a  grand  feature  of  the  scene.  They  dance,  they 
fficker ;  their  color  and  form  vary,  and  they  give  a  rest- 
less, moving,  ghostly  appearance  to  the  gleaming  Ice- 
bergs which  act  as  the  frozen  sentinels  to  the  Mymd 
where  the  daring  explorer  has  not  yet  penetrated. 

Flying  Fish. 

'Stie  so-called  flight  of  the  flying  fish  has  been  asBerted 
by  some  naturalists  to  be  only  a  long  leap,  the  fish  pro- 
jecting itself  from  the  water  by  a  vigorous  action  of  the 
tail,  just  as  the  salmon  does  in  ascending  falls,  the  laige 
fins  acting  as  a  parachute,  but  never  as  wings,  after  the 
manner  of  birds.  A  few  observers  have  declared  that 
they  really  fiew.  These  fishes  leave  the  water  at  a  very 
low  angle  of  only  five  or  six  degrees,  and  during  their 
flight  change  their  direction  so  as  to  rise  over  crests 
and  descend  into  the  hollows  of  the  waves.  The  motion 
of  the  fins  is  not  constant,  but  intermittant,  though  kept 
ap  during  the  whole  fiight.  The  extent  of  the  vibrations 
are  quite  small,  and  is  indicated  by  a  glimmering  which 
corresponds  with  the  arc  through  which  they  move.  In 
some  instances  they  fiew  to  the  distance  of  seventy-five 
or  a  hundred  yards,  barely  touching  the  water  from  time 
time,  and  at  other  times  thirty  or  f oxty  yards  without 
(touching  at  all 
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STABrGAZING. 

BT  CHARLlt  XOBBIB. 

,  was  it  a  fantasy  olden, 
^  dream  by  the  dreamers  of  eld. 
That  in  those  profundities  golden 
Oar  home  of  the  futare  beheld. 
As  the  magi  our  destinies  spelled? 

For  what  is  the  Infloence,  dearest, 
0*er-crossing  time's  shadowy  bar. 

That  Alls  as  with  pleasare  sincerest, 
To  gaze  on  yon  laminons  star, 
Jast  as  though  on  our  homestead  afar? 

Sure  it  may  be  as  radiancy  stellar 

Suffuses  the  awe-stricken  soul. 
These  messengers  shining  can  tell  her, 

Although  not  the  glorious  whole. 
Yet  some  secrets  beyond  the  bright  goal. 

Tell  her  some  of  the  wonderful  story, 

The  marvelous  legend  of  grace; 
How  changing  from  glory  to  gloiy. 
Till  standing  before  Qod*s  own  face. 
Every  soul,  like  each  star,  finds  its  place. 

As  we  gaze  on  the  shining  one  yonder 

Our  spirits  are  lost  in  amaze, 
And  we  picture  in  love  and  in  wonder 
The  calm  of  eternity's  days, 
When  the  life  of  the  blest  shall  be  praise. 

For  as  star  excels  star  in  its  brightness, 

So,  sweetest,  thy  exquisite  face 
Surpasses  all  others  in  whiteness. 
And  up  In  that  passionless  place 
It  shall  still  make  me  glad  with  its  grace. 

Yes,  I  know  it.    His  mercy  hath  told  us, 
That  when  life's  brief  jonmey  is  past. 
Earth's  holiest  l>ond  still  shall  fold  us 
In  ties  than  all  other's  more  fast— 
Those  who  loved  shall  love  on  till  the  last. 

The  union  between  England  and  Scotland  took  place 
on  the  Ist  of  May,  17D7. 

A  Pacific  Coast  Meteor. 

AN  .JEBOLITB  FAIiLS  UTTO  THB  OOBAlf. 

The  laiige  number  of  meteors  lately  observed  In  the 
sky  has  attracted  considerable  attention,  especially 
among  scientific  men,  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
earth  is  passing  through  a  belt  of  these  vagrant  ultrar 
terrestrial  bric^ats  whose  orbit  Intersects  that  of  the 
earth.    There  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  the 


nature  and  origin  of  these  stones,  of  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  at  least  6,000  fall  upon  the  earth's  surface 
yearly.  The  theory  most  widely  accepted  is  that  they 
are  bodies  of  our  planetary  svstem  that  have  come  near 
enough  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  earth's  gravitation,  and 
thus  drawn  out  of  their  orbits.  A  great  many  aerolites 
have  been  f otmd,  and  nearlv  every  scientific  institution 
in  the  world  is  possessed  of  one  or  more.  The  largest 
of  which  there  is  any  authenticated  record,  was  found 
on  a  Swedish  Arctic  expedition  on  the  west  coast  <xf 
Greenland.  It  weighs  twenty-flve  tons,  and  is  now  in  the 
Royal  Academv  at  Stockton.  An  erolite  of  probably 
much  greater  size  was  seen  lately  by  a  correspondent  in 
San  Francisco,  who  was  belated  on  the  Ocean  House 
road.  At  about  12:45  he  noticed  a  peculiar  light  on  the 
sand  and  sea  around  him,  and,  upon  looking  upward, 
discovered  what  appeared  to  be  an  Immense  ball  of  fire 
descending  toward  the  earth.  Its  course  was  so  rapid, 
that  before  he  had  fairly  recovered  from  his  astonish- 
ment the  mass  fell  into  the  sea,  apparently  about  half  a 
mUe  from  shore.  A  loud  hissing  noise,  followed  by  a 
sharp  explosion,  accompanied  the  fall,  and  so  frightened 
his  horse  that  his  whole  attention  for  the  next  nve  min- 
utes was  directed  toward  the  unruly  animaL  But  he 
noticed  that  the  ball  of  the  meteor,  as  it  is  called,  or, 
more  properly,  the  combustion  occasioned  bv  the  im- 
mense velocity  with  which  the  stone  traveled  through 
our  atmosphere,  remained  visible  for  about  two  minutes. 
From  the  brilliancy  and  area  of  the  fire  surrounding  the 
falling  stone,  and  the  splash  occasioned  bv  its  sudden 
emeruon,  it  is  certain  that  the  SBTolite  must  have  been  of 
immense  size,  although,  of  course,  no  estimate  could  be 
made  with  any  accuracy  during  the  few  seconds  the 
erollte  was  visible.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  stone 
did  not  fall  on  the  land,  as  in  that  case  an  uneuualed  op- 
portunity to  study  meteoric  formation  would  have  been 
afforded  to  the  scientists  of  San  Francisco ;  but,  as  the 
water  is  comparatively  shallow  at  half  a  mile  from  shore, 
it  is  barely  possible  that  careful  dredging  mifht  recover 
the  stone.  The  resistance  of  the  water  would  probably 
check  the  violence  of  the  falling  body  sufliciently  to 
prevent  its  embedding  itself  in  the  bottom  to  any  great 
extent,  and  possibly  the  stone  Is  simply  resting  on  the 
bed  of  the  ocean.  It  is  a  good  opportunity  for  scientifle 
investigation,  and,  if  recovered,  me  aerolite  would  be  a 
i  acquisition  to  the  collection  of  the  Academy  of 


The  Banyan  Tree,  and  the  Ceiba  Tree 
of  Yucatan. 

The  Banyan  tree  is  a  srove  within  itself,  and  as  they  are 
continually  increasing,  many  of  them  reach  an  astoniahing 
size,  and  they  seem  exempted  from  decay.  Every  branch, 
from  the  main  body  throoghont  Its  own  roots,  are  first  only 
small,  tender  fibres,  several  yards  from  the  groond,  which  grow 
thicker  and  thicker,  and  gradually  descend  until  they  reach  the 
surface  where,  striking  in,  they  grow  to  a  large  trunk,  in  turn 
sending  out  new  branches,  and  so  on  almost  inimitably.  This 
tree  is  a  peculiar  favorite  with  the  Hindoos ;  they  oonaider  its 
long  duration,  its  extensive  overshadowing  beneficence,  as  em- 
blematical of  the  Ddty;  therefore  they  plant  it  near  their 
templof>,  and  in  their  villages  there  is  no  structure  for  public 
worship  without  its  banyan  tree  close  by  where  are  performed 
the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices. 

Some  of  these  trees  have  acquired  historic  fame.  One,  grow- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbuddah,  is  capable  of  sheltering  an 
army  under  its  wonderful  wide-spread  shade.  The  larger 
trunks  of  this  colossal  tree  are  near  400,  while  the  amalier 
ones  exceed  8,000,  each  constantly  throwing  out  fhsah 
shoots  to  become  ere  long  trunks  themselves.  History  testi- 
fies that  it  can—that  it  has  sheltered  an  army  of  7,000  men. 
The  banyan  tree  is  more  wonderful  and  infinitely  superior  to 
the  temples  and  palaces  of  the  vain,  proud  Moguls. 

The  Ceiba  tree  rises  to  the  moderate  height  of  sixty  feet,  bat 
the  trunk  swells  to  marvelous  dimensions,  so  that  a  thousand 
people  could  find  shade  and  shelter  *neath  its  branches.  The 
leavea  fall  in  January,  and  then  at  the  end  of  every  branch 
clusters  of  glossy,  purple-red  large  fiowers  make  their  ap- 
pearance, aflbrding  a  magificeot  picture  of  tropical  glory. 

In  Quiana,  the  savages  take  refuge  in  this  tree  during  the 
season  of  floods.  The  young,  mucilaginous  leaves  are  eatablei 
as  are  also  the  seeds,  upon  which  the  natives  subsiat  until  the 
■ibsiding  of  the  floods  allows  their  descent  to  ttrraMma^ 
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Seth  Boyden,  the  Inventor. 
BT  K.  i,  ctnoinvos. 

▲way  from  warrior  heroes  and  political  mat  men, 
whose  stataea  here  and  there  adorn  the  pnolic  places 
about  oar  popnloos  cities,  we  tarn  to  less  conspicaoos, 
bat  equally  honorable  names,  coming  np  throaeh  the 
calmer  ways  and  walks  of  life,  and  It  Is  not  anlue  the 
seosatlon  one  feels  when,  after  a  grand,  triumphant 
burst  of  martial  maslc,  the  soft,  sweeL  soothing  tones 
of  the  songsters  in  the  forest  at  the  twilight  hour  comes 
stealing  into  the  listening  ear. 

Trae  sreatness  and  worth  are  found  in  sTery  walk  in 
life,  ana  the  aims  and  achleyements  of  the  masses  are 
■o  intimately  connected  together,  that  happily  each,  in  a 
measure,  is  dependent  upon  the  other. 

Seth  Boyden  was  bora  at  Fozboro,  Mass.,  on  the  17th 
of  Noyember,  1788w  His  early  occupation  was  tilling 
the  soil,  and  occasionally  working  in  a  smith's  shop,  re- 
pairing the  agricultoral  implements  for  the  farm.  In 
1806>  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  repaired  watches. 

In  1809,  when  he  was  twenty-one,  he  was  manufactur- 
ing wrought  nails.  In  1810  he  made  a  machine  that 
would  facilitate  his  naU-maUng  business.  In  1813  he 
Inyented  machines  for  the  different  purposes  of  cutting 
files,  brads  of  different  sixes,  and  xor  the  cutting  and 
heading  of  tacks. 

In  l£a5  he  came  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  with  a  machine  of 
his  own  inyention  for  splitting  leather.  His  machines 
for  cutting  and  heading  tacks  were  a  marvel  of  speed. 
In  1818  he  was  in  the  silver-plating  business,  and  com- 
menced experiments  to  produce  a  varnish  for  what  is  now 
known  as  patent  leather.  In  1819  he  succeeded  In 
making  the  varalsh,  but  the  novelty  of  the  article  at 
first  debarred  it  from  general  use ;  but  in  1828  he  com- 
menced the  manufacturing  of  patent  leather  aa  an 
article  of  merchandise.  For  a  time  his  sales  were 
limited,  ss  Is  usual  with  new  inventions,  but,  ere  long, 
the  leauier  began  to  be  appreciated,  so  that  in  less  than 
half  a  eentuiy  more  than  j<mr  miUiom  of  doUan  worth  Is 
used  in  a  year  in  the  one  dty  of  Newanc 

While  Mr.  Boyden  was  interested  In  the  patent  leather 
business,  he  experimented  to  convert  cast  iron  into  soft 
malleable  inm.  He  succeeded  In  his  experiment  here 
also.  During  the  period  from  1826  to  1831,  he  gave  con- 
alderabte  attention  to  astronomy  and  electricity  and  to 
natural  laws.  He  made  hia  own  telescope  ana  electri- 
cal machine.  These  were  specimens  of  superior  mo- 
rJianical  skUl,  and  his  telescope  was  of  great  power. 
His  malleable  iron  was  introduced  Into  all  manner  of  im- 
plements and  machinery,  and  its  ease  of  manipulation 
and  cheapness  made  him  In  this  respect,  an  invaluable 
public  benefactor. 

With  some  persons  a  princely  fortune  would  have 
been  the  result  of  all  these  Inventions ;  but  with  Mr. 
Boyden  gain  was  not  the  impelling  power.  His  mind, 
restless  with  Divine  stimulus,  would  not  allow  of  his 
being  an  Idle  spectator  of  the  march  of  progression,  and 
while  the  public  mind  was  excited  In  buUdUkg  railways 
and  engines,  he  furnished  a  shop  with  proper  machinery 
and  commenced  the  manufacturing  of  steam  engines 
and  other  machinery.  He  made  great  and  wonaerful 
improTements  in  steam  engines,  even  in  those  respects 
where  unprincipled  persons  saw  and  seized  upon  the 
opportunity  to  make  fortunes,  using  in  their  patents  al- 
most whouy  Mr.  Boyden's  suggestions  and  arrange- 
ments. 

In  1840  he  made  a  speculum  for  a  daguerrean  machine, 
taking  the  first  daguerrian  likeness  in  this  country.  He 
advanced  the  Idea,  afterwards  proven  correct,  that  in 
case  of  a  thunder  shower  many  bolts  strike  1^  from  the 
earth  as  well  as  down  towards  it. 

He  also  Invented  a  furnace  for  smelting  ilno.  Other 
useful  Inventions  owe  their  parentage  to  this  man's  ma»- 
ter mind:  but  with  that  strange  fate  that  often,  in  fact 
almost  aiwajm  follows  genius,  those  commlng  after 
reaped  what  he  had  sown.  His  was  a  gentle,  qaiet. 
lovcable  nature.  He  was  never  wealthy,  but  none  need 
pity  him:  his  wants  were  simple;  he  never  was  In  debt, 
and  was  loved  by  those  who  knew  him,  and  reverenced 
by  persons  of  cmtnre  and  mind.  Blessed  of  God  with 
extraordinary  talents,  yet  he  was  humble  and  content, 
and  what  more,  yain  man,  would  you  ask  or  have  f  It 
was  enough.  Mr.  Boyden  interested  himself  in  agricul- 
ture. He  produced  and  exhibited  some  of  the  most 
wondetful  strawberries  of  which  we  have  record.    In 


the  wonderful  production  of  these  berries  he  left 
nothing  to  chance  or  insects,  but  with  his  own  hand 
shookue fertilising  pollen  into  the  strawberry  flower 
and  thus  perfected  the  species.  His  success  was  an  as- 
tounding revelation  In  horticulture. 

He  was  fond  of  pets.  In  his  last  sickness  some  one 
proposed  shooting  a  bird  to  tempt  his  palate.  "  What 
Dira  f"  he  inquir^.  '^A  robin ;  they  ha>e  come."  How 
promptly  he  forbade  it.  He  made  a  fish-pond  and 
stocked  it,  simply  to  make  pets  of  the  fish.  Tney  would 
eat  from  his  hand. 

If  he  exhibited  a  favorite  animal  at  the  State  Fair,  he 
made  his  couch  upon  the  hay  in  the  stable  to  see  that 
no  harm  came  to  his  pet  Seeemtng  to  understsnd 
chemistry  in  all  its  branches,  he  knew  what  sort  of  fer- 
tilizers to  apply  to  the  different  soils  of  his  strawberry 
beds  to  feed  the  enormous  growth  which  he  sometimes 
obtained.  It  Is  on  record  that  his  first  exhibit  of  his 
new  variety  of  this  most  delicious  berry  silenced  all 
oompetitors.  The  plant  had  a  hundred  berries  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  ripeness,  and  the  green  leaves  were  like 
a  miniature  cabbage.  While  exp^mentlnf  to  psocure 
new  varieties,  after  he  had  shaken  the  pollen  upon  the 
flowers,  he  protected  them  from  Invading  insects  by 
gauze  coverings. 

But  Seth  Boyden  was  so  simple,  so  kind  and  re- 
tiring in  his  habita  that  justice  was  never  done  him : 
yet  one  whose  Inventions  have  been  so  useful  to  mankind 
and  whose  life  has  been  so  blameless,  should  be  held  np 
as  a  pattern  wortl^  of  imitation. 

The  relative  wealth  and  income  of  the  three  most 
opulent  men  living— the  Duke  of  Westminster.  Boths- 
cnild,  and  Hr.  Hac&ey  the  Bonanza  King— have  been  re- 
duced to  flgures,  as  follows : 

DnkeofWestminstrr,      BothscMld.  Xackfv. 

Capital £10,000,(100  00  £10,000,000  £6S.000,000 

POTycsr. 800,000  00  1,000,000  8,760.000 

Per  month.....         60,000  00  170.000  100,000 

Perday t.000  00  8.000  7,000 

Per  hour. 90  00  900  000 

Psrmlnate...  110  4  I 


The  Frost  Flowers  of  Bnssia. 

A  eoixespondent  describes  an  extraordinary  fjpoafr- 
fiower  of  Busiia,  which  haa  been  produced^t  la  said.  Id 
Boston  in  a  temperature  of  artificial  cold.  This  wonder- 
ful plant,  or  rather  fiower,  Is  found  only  on  the  northern  - 
boundaries  of  Siberia,  where  the  snow  Is  eternal.  It 
was  discovered  In  188S  by  Count  Swinoskoff,  the  eminent 
Busslan  botanist,  who  was  ennobled  by  the  Czar  for  his 
discovery.  Bursting  from  the  frozen  snow  on  the  first 
day  of  the  year.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  and 
fiowers  on  the  wlrdday,  remains  in  flower  twenty-four 
hours,  and  then  dissolves  itoelf  hito  lU  original  element 
— 4tem,  leavea  and  flowera  being  of  the  finest  snow. 

The  stijk  Is  one  Inch  In  diameter ;  the  leaves— three 
In  number— in  the  broadest  part  are  one  Inch  and  a  half 
in  width,  and  are  covered  with  Infinitesimal  cenes  of 
snow ;  they  grow  only  on  one  side  of  the  stalk,  to  the 
north,  curving  gracefully  In  the  same  direction.  Hie 
flower,  when  fully  expanded.  Is  in  shape  a  perfect  star; 
the  petals  are  three  inches  In  length,  half  an  inch  wide 
in  the  broadest  parts,  and  tapering  sharply  to  the  piont. 
These  are  also  interl*ioed  one  with  the  other  In  a  beautiful 
manner,  forming  the  most  delicate  basket  of  frost  work, 
the  most  wonderful.  The  anthers  sre  five  In  number, 
and  on  the  third  day  after  the  birth  of  the  flower  of 
snow  are  to  be  seen  on  the  extremities  thereof,  trembling 
and  glittering  like  diamonds,  the  seeds  of  this  wonder- 
ful flower,  about  as  large  as  a  pin*s  head. 

The  old  botanist  says,  when  ne  first  beheld  the  flower, 
**  I  was  dumb  with  astonishment ;  filled  with  wonder- 
ment, which  gave  way  to  )oy  the  most  ecstatic  on  be- 
holding this  wonderful  phenomenon  of  snow— to  see  thia 
fiower  springtng  from  the  snowr  desert,  bom  of  Its  own 
composite  atoms.  I  touched  the  stem  of  one  lightly, 
but  it  fell  at  my  touch,  and  a  morsel  of  snow  only  re- 
mained in  my  hand."  Gathering  some  flowers  In  snow 
in  order  to  preserve  the  little  diamond-like  seeds,  he 
hied  to  St.  Petersburg  with,  to  him,  the  greatest  prlie 
of  his  life-time.  Al)  through  the  year  they  were  kept  hi 
snow,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  following,  the 
Court  of  St.  Petersburg  were  delighted  with  the  burst- 
ing forth  of  the  wondenul  frost-flower. 
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CELEBRATED  TUNNELS, 

OR   GRBAT   WORKS    17NDBROR017iai» 


Without  taking  faith  and  peraereranoe  Into  oonilderatlon, 
man  knows  not  what  wonders  he  may  perfonn.  Many  of 
the  greatest  works  he  has  wrought  have  required  yean  of 
presistent  toil,  and  unswerving  endurance,  with  an  eye  fixed 
steadily  on  the  object  the  completion  will  attain,  and  unyield- 
ing labor  and  patience  have  in  nearly  every  case  finally  crowned 
their  efforU  with  the  solden  diadem  of  complete  success. 

One  great  reason  why  so  many  fall  in  what  they  undertake  to 
perform  is,  that  they  do  not  continue  to  the  end.  They  prol>- 
ably  have  a  work  in  hand  which  they  Intend  to  accomplish,  but 
hard  times  come  on,  and  they  look  to  the  right  and  left  where 
they  can  perhaps  obtain  more  money  for  the  present,  and  their 
wen  laid  out  undertaking  drags  heavily  on,  and  at  times  ceases 
altogether.  They  fly  from  one  thing  to  another,  because  for 
the  moment  the  inducements  seem  oetter ;  but  they,  too,  at 
length  fail  to  bring  the  rich  reward  they  seemed  to  hold  out, 
ana  they  leave  the  fickle-minded  experimenter  no  better  than 
when  he  commenced. 

Young  man,  beware  how  you  scatter  your  forces.  With  calm 
study  and  reflection  map  out  the  course  you  really  desire  to 

Imrsue  through  llfb:  concentrate  your  mind  flrmly  upon  it,  and 
et  come  wh^  may  keep  straight  ahead,  through  sunshine  and 
the  dark  storms  of  adversity,  always  paying  as  you  go,  and 
though  your  progress  be  slow  have  nothing  to  fear  as  long  as  it 
tends  upwanL  for  patience  and  perseverance  will  in  the  end 
accomplish  what  you  desire,  ana  bring  you  happmeaa  and  in- 
dependence. 

The  mighty  ruins  of  Thebes  and  Babylon,  and  the  pyramids 
of  Iigypt,  attest  the  perseverance  of  the  ancient  world;  and 
the  stupendous  churches,  cathedrals  and  railroads,  appear  as 
enduring  monuments  of  the  perseverance  of  to-day.  In  such 
works  as  these  all  the  ingenuity  and  inventive  skill  of  man  will 
avail  him  nothing  unless  he  presses  steadily  onward  until  the 
the  end  is  reached.  He  must  know  he  is  right,  and  then  with- 
out regard  to  what  the  outward  world  around  him  may  say  he 
must  toil  on,  and  ever  be  patient  and  willing  to  labor  and  to 
wait. 

It  is  said  if  we  have  faith,  like  a  grain  of  mnstard  seed,  we 
may  remove  mountains,  and  who  that  has  viewed  the  great 
works  along  some  of  our  railway  lines  can  doubt  the  fact. 
Huge  embankments  are  thrown  across  deep  valleys,  hills  leveled 
down  for  the  road-bed,  and  though  the  entire  mass  of  the  larger 
mountains  be  not  wholly  removed,  it  is  oftentimes  pierced 
through  and  through  by  a  long  dark  underground  passage, 
along  which  the  tnun  thunders  with  heavy  hollow  reverbra- 
ttons,  impressing  the  mind  of  the  traveler  or  tourist,  so  sud- 
denly buried  from  the  golden  sunshine  of  day  to  the  depths  of 
the  cold  rock-cased  dungeon,  with  feelings  of  strange  emotion, 
altogether  different  from  those  produced  byviewing  almost 
any  of  the  other  wonderful  works  of  man.  We  now  propose 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  indulgent  reader  to  a  brief  de- 
scription of  a  few  of  the  more  noted  works  of  this  class. 

At  the  time  of  its  construction,  the  Thames  tunnel  under  the 
Tlumes  River,  London,  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest 
works  of  its  kind  ever  attempted.  The  project  was  set  on  foot  in 
18(K,  and  thousands  of  dollars  and  years  of  time  were  spent  in 
digging  through  quicksands  and  running  earth  and  gravel,  all 
to  no  purpose.  Early  in  18M  a  permanent  company  was  in- 
corporated by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  in  March,  18SS,  the  work 
was  commenced  under  the  very  able  superintendence  of  Mr 
Brunei.  A  strong  shaft  waa  constructed  60  feet  in  diameter 
and  4S  in  height,  and  as  the  earth  was  excavated  and  thrown 
out  from  the  Inside,  by  the  help  of  a  aO-horse  power  steam  en- 
gine, the  entire  structure,  weighing  no  less  than  1,200  tons, 
sank  gradually  to  the  depth  of  40  feet.  A  shield  was  now 
erected,  composed  of  80  compartments  and  three  stories  in 
height,  that  the  whole  space  might  be  fllled  by  a  busy  throng  of 
industrious  workmen,  and  about  the  Ist  of  January,  laW,  active 
work  in  the  great  tunnel  commenced. 

As  tiie  work  progressed  the  shield  was  moved  forward,  and 
an  army  of  masons  and  bricklayers  followed,  shaping  the  dark 
passage,  and  forming  a  beautiful  and  substantial  double  arch- 
way SB  feet  in  width  and  88  feet  6  inches  in  height.  They  had 
proceeded  but  a  short  distance  when  they  entered  soft  earth 
and  treacherous  quicksand,  and  for  thirty-two  days  their  pro- 
gress was  extremely  slow.  On  the  14th  or  March  they  came  to 
more  solid  ground,  and  the  excavation  was  pushed  ahead  more 
rapidly.    By  the  14th  of  September,  860  feet  had  been  com- 

tleted.     *      ■  '  •  "      *  


pie 


At  times  the  workmen  were  for  the  moment  startled 


by  hearlns  the  river  deposits  suddenly  falling  over  the  head  of 
the  shield*  accompanied  by  sllKht  bursts  of  sand  and  water; 
but,  as  everything  bad  been  prepared  for  such  emergencies, 
they  soon  learned  to  look  upon  them  with  no  more  alarm  than 
we  do  the  sudden  settling  of  the  snow  crust  on  a  winter*8 
evening.       « 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  they  had  penetrated  8B0  feet.  It 
now  became  necessary  to  work  with  the  utmost  precision,  as 
the  ground  was  found  to  consist  of  masses  of  loose  round  peb- 
bles and  streaks  of  fiuld  sand.  On  the  83d  of  April  a  diving- 
bell  was  procured,  and  an  examination  made  of  tne  bottom  of 
the  river.  Several  depressions  were  found,  and  means  at  once 
taken  to  make  them  secure.  During  one  of  these  trips  nnder 
water  a  shovel  and  hammer  were  left  upon  the  bottom,  which 


eould  not  be  found  upon  a  second  visit.  On  the  ttth  of  Hm 
they  were  dug  out  by  the  workmen  engaged  in  excavating  tha 
tunnel  below,  having  worked  their  way  tnroqgh  at  least  li'  feat 
of  ground. 

(m  the  18th  of  May  a  burst  of  water  came  In  from  overhead, 
like  a  broad  transparent  curtain  between  the  brickwork  and 
shield.  The  men  rushed  to  the  spot  and  put  forth  every  eneigr 
to  oppose  it,  but  their  efforts  were  made  In  vain.  The  stream 
Increased,  and  soon  broke  through  in  great  force  and  ilUed  tha 
tunnel.  The  diving  bell  was  again  entered  and  ttie  work  ex- 
amined. It  was  found  to  be  perfectly  sound,  and  work  was  at 
once  commenced  to  fill  up  the  great  chasm,  cnrer  88  feet  In 
depth.  Three  thousand  tona  of  cuty  In  bags  armed  with  haael 
and  a  large  quantity  of  earth  and  stone  were  used,  and  at 
*!  the  river  resumed  its  original  course.  The  tunnel  was 
entered  on  the  81st  of  June,  when  It  waa  found  in  some 

^ J  nearly  ftiU  of  earth  and  detritus  washed  In  by  the  river, 

which  It  required  nearly  two  months  to  remove,  tieavy  i^eoet 
of  casting  had  been  wrenched  from  the  shield  and  driven  Into 
^  ground  as  though  by  the  power  of  some  monster  pile  driver. 
The  unequal  settling  of  the  new  made  ground  filling  the  chasm 
overheadf.  caused  the  solid  frames  to  nStore  and  splinter  with 
a  crash  like  that  of  artHleir.  Bnt  the  men  stood  undaunted, 
repaired  the  damage  and  advanced  the  work. 

On  the  18th  ofJanuary,  1888,  the  superintendent,  who  had 
watched  oTery  movement  with  a  vigilant  eye.  warned  the  men 
of  danger,  with  the  exception  of  Mr  Brunei  and  a  few  others 
who  remained  till  the  last  moment  to  do  what  they  could  to 
■vert  the  threatening  catastrophe,  the  workmen  fied  from  the 
tunnel.  The  danger  now  became  imminent  The  ground 
seemed  to  tremble  and  vibrate,  and  then  to  swell  and  roll  in- 
ward. Mr.  Brunei  aaw  that  the  last  moment  had  come.  IMrect* 
Ing  the  men  to  save  themselves,  he  stepped  back  towards  the 
shaft  At  that  moment  the  ground  burst  In  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  and  every  light  was  instantiy  extinguished.  Mr.  Brunei 
rushed  for  the  shaft,  the  fiood  of  waters  rolling  in  upon  him, 
and  reaching  the  top  before  him.  He,  however,  escaped,  though 
several  others  lost  tneir  lives. 

Four  thousand  tona  of  earth  and  clay  were  required  to  flu 
this  new  chasm,  and  a  long  time  elapsed  before  the  tnnnel 
could  again  be  entered.  On  re-entering  It,  however,  the  work 
was  found  to  be  perfectly  sound,  and  clearing  out  the  debris, 
its  advancement  was  again  resumed.    The  funds  of  fJie  com- 

Kay  ran  low,  and  for  weaiy  years  the  work  dragged  slowly, 
1  continued  perseverance  Anally  carried  the  stupendous  un- 
dertaking through  to  completion.  It  was  a  grand  success,  and 
the  Thames  tunnel  connecting  the  busy  worlds  of  London  was 
stamped  among  the  greateat  engineering  achievements  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

One  of  the  first  tunnels  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating inland  navigation  was  constructed  by  M.  Regnet,  an 
eminent  French  en^neer,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
carr}'ing  the  Languedoc  canal  throuo^  sn  inconsiderable  moun- 
tain barrier.  The  first  tnnnel  excavated  in  England  waa  the 
work  of  Mr.  Brindley.  It  was  executed  for  the  Duke  of 
Bridgowater's  canal,  near  Manchester,  about  180  years  ago. 
Some  years  later  he  excavated  a  grand  tunnel  through  Hare- 
caatle  Hill,  in  Staffordshire,  for  the  purpose  of  unitins  the  Trent 
with  the  Mersey.  This  great  work  was  8,640  feet  in  ^ngth,  and 
In  places  840  feet  underground. 

The  great  Sapperton  tunnel,  connecting  the  waters  of  tha 
Thames  and  Severn,  is  another  instance  of  Bnglish  enterprise. 
It  is  two  miles  and  three-quarters  in  length,  most  of  the  dis- 
tance being  through  the  solid  rock.  The  Great  Drift,  or 
Newcastle  tunnel.  Is  one  of  the  most  stupendous  undertakinga 
of  the  kind  ever  executed  in  England.  It  was  completed 
InlTBT. 

The  celebrated  Liverpool  tunnel,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  railway,  Ib6,7C0  feet  in  length,  82  feet  wide,  and  16  feet 
high.  A  double  track  extends  throughout,  and  a  row  of  bril- 
Uuit  gaslights  hang  from  the  center  of  the  arched  roof  over- 
head at  regular  distances  of  75  feet  from  each  other.  "The 
effect,*'  Bays  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  able  engineer  who  executed 
this  splendid  work,  "is  strikingly  beautiful,  for  the  rays  of 
light  from  each  lamp  throw  a  distant  luminous  arch  on  the  roof, 
and  the  series  diminishing  according  to  the  laws  of  perspectives 
gives  the  appearance  of  a  number  or  distinct  archea,  instead  of 
one  continued  vault 

The  noted  tunnel  on  the  Thames  and  Medway  Canal,  be- 
tween Gravesend  and  Rochester,  England,  is  well  worthy  of 
mention.  It  is  two  miles  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  excavated 
so  straight  and  true  that  the  light  from  one  extremity  can  be 
seen  from  near  the  other.  At  first  the  far  distant  opening  ap- 
pears littie  larger  than  a  finger  rins,  and  as  the  traveler  a»- 
proaches  the  middle  it  seems  as  though  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  crawl  out  at  either  extremity.  Says  an  English 
writer,  **  the  sensations  produced  on  the  mind  of  a  stranger  in 
exploring  this  vast  ana  dusky  passage,  are  powerful  and  Im- 
pressive,  and  increase  with  each  succeeding  step,  as  the  cheer- 
ful light  of  day  is  left  behind;  the  refiection  of  the  chalk  upon 
the  clear  surface  of  the  -  ater,  more  distinctly  visible  as  yon 
M>proach  either  end,  apparenUy  doubling  the  magnitude,  and 
the  entire  absence  of  every  sound  but  that  of  the  slow  snd 
measured  footsteps  of  the  quadrupeds  employed  in  towing  the 
craft,  stealing  on  the  ear  at  a  distance,  and  becoming  gradually 
louder  and  louder  as  it  reverbrates  through  the  tunnel,  combine 
to  produce  an  emotion  of  sublimity  which  enhances  not  a 
little  the  Interest  with  which  the  work  will  be  contemplated  by 
the  Intelligent  passenger.'^    The  width  of  the  excavation  ia  8 
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ftei,  9ft  being  occapied  by  the  canal,  and  the  helsbt  15  feet 
above  the  towing-path.  It  waa  more  than  20  yean  in  boilding, 
and  coat  nearly  a  million  of  dollars. 

The  Primroae  Hill  Tonnel,  on  the  line  of  the  great  North- 
western Ballway,  Bngland,  la  decidedly  one  of  the  moet 
elegantly  flnishea  worlu  of  the  kind  ever  attempted.  The  rail- 
roifa  itself  is  a  monument  of  engineering  skill,  in  nsef  alness, 
magnitade  and  splendor,  exceeding  the  wonderf nlprramids  or 
Egypt*  <^°ci  reqnfring  a  removal  of  more  than  15.000,000  cnbic 
feet  of  earth,  and  the  labor  of  90,000  men,  with  all  the  modem 
appliances  or  machinery,  for  nearlyfiveyears.  The  entire  cost 
could  not  have  been  less  than  i9^000,000.  The  tnnnel  Is  8,7B0 
feet  in  length,  S6  feet  high,  and  »  feet  wide.  It  is  ventilated 
by  live  shafts,  each  eight  feet  fn  diameter.  It  was  executed 
or  Mr.  Stephenson,  fingland*8  great  engineer,  at  a  cost  of 

American  engineering  skill  is  exem|flifled  by  hundreds  of 
tunnels  and  other  vast  works  to  be  met  with  in  every  direction 
where  her  immense  railwsy  lines  extend.  The  celebrated 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  is  particularly  conspicuous  for  its 
numerous  tunnels  or  underground  passages,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  Doe  GuIly^Tunnel,  the  Paw  Paw  ludge  Tnnnel, 
excavated  tluongh  asoft  slate  rock  and  curved  horisontally  with 
a  radius  of  780  feet:  the  Everett  Tunnel;  the  Mc€kiire  Tunnel, 
800  feet  In  length:  the  Rodemer  Tunnel,  400  feet  long,  secured 
by  BUbetantiaTarcnes  of  brick  and  stone:  and  the  well-known 
Angwood  Tnnnel,  4,100  feet  long.  The  latter  is  the  work  of 
Benjamin  H.  Latrobe;  waa  nearly  three  years  in  progress  of 
excavation,  and  a  year  and  a  half  more  in  being  shielded  with 
brick  and  iron,  ahd  coat  a  million  of  dollars.  At  the  time 
it  waa  the  longest  finished  tnnnel  in  America.  Only  two  miles 
from  this  remarkable  work  is  Mnrray^s  Tunnel,  850  feet  long, 
lesting  on  a  bed  of  coal  six  feet  in  thickness.  The  Welling 
Tunnel,  98  miles  from  Wheeling,  is  1,SQ0  feet  long,  cut  through 
alate  rock  and  beautifully  arched. 

nie  famous  Hooaic  Tunnel  in  Massachusetts,  which  required 
CO  many  years  to  excavate,  is  the  grandest  work  of  its  kind 
east  of  the  Atlantic,  and  may  be  classed  with  the  most  gifirantic 
works  of  the  Old  World.  This  and  the  celebrated  Bergen 
Tnnnel  are  perhaps  too  well  knowm  to  require  description. 

At  the  head  of  all  the  vast  works  of  this  class  the  far-famed 
Mount  Cenis  Tunnel  stands  alone  and  without  a  rival,  the  won- 
der of  the  modem  world.  It  pierces  the  rugged  Alps,  and 
epena  unintenupted  railway  communication  fkt>m  lYance  into 
Italy.  The  excavation  waa  commenced  In  18S0,  and  for  yeara 
advanced  through  the  hardeat  of  flinty  roclc.  until  the  workmen 
stood  under  the  heart  of  the  Alpine  range,  in  the  narrow  rock' 


i  passage,  with  nearly  8,000  feet,  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  of 
aolid  rock  above  their  heads.  No  shafts  could  be  sunk  through 
this  immense  distance  for  difierent  gangs  of  workmen  to  work 
from,  and  the  whole  had  to  be  excavated  from  the  two  ex- 
tremitiea.  For  some  time  the  enterprise  progressed  extremely 
•low,  but  in  1801  one  of  the  leading  engineers  invented  a  won- 
derful machine,  termed  an  Affnsto.  containing  nine  perforatora 
or  drills,  strikixig  altogether  1,800  times  per  nunute,  and  worked 
by  compressed  ur  brought  np  in  a  pipe  from  miles  away.  The 
drilling  and  blasting  operation  was  now  pushed  forward  with 
more  rapiditv,  ana  at  length,  on  OhrlMmas  aftemoon,  1870, 
greednga  ana  hurrahs  were  exchanged  by  the  two  parties 
Uirough  the dividingwidth  of  rode  When  completed,  its  en- 
tire length  was  40^1  feet,  or  about  seven  and  aeven-tenth 
milea.  The  tnnnel  and  railway,  48  mllea  in  all,  traversing  a 
region  of  almost  unparalleled  wild  Alpine  scenery,  cost,  ac- 
cording to  our  prices  and  currency,  nearly  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Probably,  according  to  its  length,  it  is  the 
costliest  railway  in  the  world. 

80  much  for  the  modem  works  of  man  in  this  course.  And 
aow  a  project  ia  aaid  to  be  on  foot  for  tunneling  under  the 
Snglish  Channel  or  Strait  of  Dover.  81  miles  across,  and  thus 
connecting  Bngland  wilh  the  continent  of  Europe.  This,  of 
course,  would  eclipse  everything  ever  attempted  In  this  line. 
It  is  a  giant  undertaking,  and  the  mind  of  man  is  hardly  ripe 
for  the  work;  but  for  au  that,  the  thing  is,  probably,  possible; 
end  the  genius  and  enterpriae  of  the  generation  Just  coming 
npon  the  stage  of  action  will,  without  doubt-,  aiccomplish  the 
mighty  work. 


The  Minotaiir. 


order  to  gratify  bis  son-in-law,  Praetus,  seDds  him  against 
the  Chimeraa.  But  Bellerophon,  by  the  aid  of  Minerva, 
and  the  winged  borae  Pegaasus,  instead  ol  perishing 
himself,  destroved  the  monster. 

The  Centauriwere  said  to  be  half  man  and  half  horse. 
Some  make  them  the  offspring  of  Ixion  and  the  cloud ; 
others  refer  their  oitdn  to  the  beaatiality  of  CentauruSy 
the  son  of  Apollo.    They  were  said  to  dwell  in  Thessaly. 

The  principal  incidents  related  of  them  are  their  rude 
attempts  upon  the  women  at  the  marriage  of  Pirithous 
and  Hippodamla,  and  the  consequent  battle  with  the 
Lapitbaxe,  who  drove  them  into  Arcadia.  Here,  they 
were  afterwards  chiefly  destroyed  by  Hercules. 

Some  haye  imagined  this  fable  to  allude  to  the  drain- 
ing of  the  low  parts  of  Thessaly,  as  the  horae  is  in 
general  symbolical  of  water. 

Geryon  was  a  monster  said  to  be  the  offspring  of 
Ghiysaor  and  Callishoe,  and  to  have  three  bodies  and 
three  heads.  His  residence  was  in  the  island  of  Gadis, 
where  his  numerous  flocks  were  kept  by  the  herdsman 
Eurythion,  and  guarded  by  a  two-headed  dog  called 

The  destruction  of  this  monster  formed  one  of  the 
twelve  labors  of  Hercules. 

The  Hydra  was  a  monstrous  serpent  in  the  lake  Lema,  > 
with  numerous  heads.     Nine,  according  to  common 
account.     When  one  of  these  heads  was  remoyed, 
another  or  two  others  Immediately  grew  in  its  place, 
unless  the  blood  of  the  wound  was  stopped  by  flre. 

The  destruction  of  this  Hydra  was  another  labof 
assi^ed  to  Hercules,  which  he  accomplished  by  the  aid 
of  &lus,  who  applied  lighted  brands  or  a  heated  iron  as 
each  head  was  removed.  The  arrows  of  Hercules  being 
dipped  in  the  Hydra's  blood,  caused  incurable  wounds. 

Pegasus  was  not  so  much  a  monster  as  a  prodigy, 
being  a  winged  horse,  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  blood 
which  fell  on  the  ground  when  Perseus  cut  off  the  head 
of  Medusa.  He  fixed  his  residence  on  Mount  Helicon, 
where  he  opened  the  fountain  called  Hippocrene.  He 
was  a  favorite  of  the  muses,  and  is  calleathe  ''  muses* 
horse."  The  horse  haying  come  into  the  possession  of 
Bellerophon,  enabled  him  to  overcome  the  Chimaera. 
Afterwards  Pegasus,  under  an  impulse  from  Jupiter, 
threw  off  Bellerophon  to  wander  on  the  earth,  and  him 
■elf  ascended  to  a  place  among  the  stars. 

Honduras 

Hondons  Is  one  of  the  discoveries  of  Ck>lumbDB.  It 
has  a  low  coast,  studded  with  numerous  islands.  From 
the  coast  the  land  rises  into  bold  heights  and  is  deyersi- 
fled  with  riyers  and  lagoons,  rapids  and  waterfalls,  amid 
the  mostyigorous  yerdure  and  the  most  gigantic  forests. 
This  excess  of  yegetable  life  but  typefles  the  animal 
kingdom  there,  l^e  juguar,  capybora,  armadillo,  laive 
weasel,  opossum,  deer,  wild-turkeys,  pheasanu, 
pigeons  and  plovers  abound,  and  insects  swarm  in 
myriads.  Sea-fowl  hover  over  the  waters  and  the  coast. 
In  the  deep,  flsh  are  abundant,  turtles  are  animal  or 
reptile  aldermen,  and  alligators  roam  whlthersoeyer 
they  wn]. 

llie  fruits  are  oranges,  shaddocks,  limes,  mangoes^ 
melons,  pine-apples,  watermelons,  arocata  pears,  cocoa- 
nuts,  ana  many  others.  The  soil  is  unsurpassed  in  the 
world,  the  climate  tropical,  and  it  might  yield  the  most 
abundant  crops,  but  the  people  choose,  instead  of  cultl- 
yating  the  soil,  to  cut  and  export  mahogany  and  log- 
wood, and  import  much  of  their  food. 

Mahogany  is  best  grown  on  elevated  situations,  where 
it  is  conspicuous  from  its  yellow  foliage.    Its  coughs 


In  ancient  mythology  the  Minotaurwas  said  to  be  hai^  -     ^  r  -     .  v 

man  and  half  Dull.    The  story  is,  that  Minos,  King  of  1  &fford  the  finest  wood,  but  size  is  a  matter  of  prime  Im- 

Crete,  refused  to  sacrifice  to  Neptune  a  beautiful  white  i  portance.    The  log-wood  Is  found  at  the  water's  edge. 


ugh 
!  Ini 


bull  which  was  demanded  by  the  god. 

showed  his  displeasure  by  causing  Pasipbe,  the'^^ 


The  angry  god . 

B  Dy  causing  Pasiphae,  the  wife  of '  -'-"-^•^    ....w  ww~..«...»b  _ ~ ^ — , — 

Minos,  to  defile  herself  with  this  bull  through  the  aid  of  I  ^^i^e,  is  also  found  here.     The  other  exports,  besides 


its  spreading  roots  producing  the  most  yaluable  dye- 
stuff.    Pine  containing  an  immense  amount  of  turpen- 


Daedalus,  and  give  birth  to  the  monster.  Minos  con- 1  ^^^^  woods,  are  trifling,  but  they  include  rosewood, 
fined  the  Mino&ur  in  the  famous  labyrinth.  Here  the  hides,  tortoise  shells,  fustic,  cochineal.  Indigo,  sarsa- 
monster  deyoured  the  seven  young  men  and  the  seven  parilla  and  cocoanuts— all  of  the  latter  are  not  produced 
maidens  annually  required  from  the  Athenians  by  Minos.  I  "^  ^^^b  province,  but  are  procured  by  traffic  with  1  ucatan. 
The  Chimera  was  said  to  be  composed  of  dragon,  goat  Since  the  war  of  the  rebellion  a  few  Americans  haye 
and  lion  united;  the  middle  of  thebody  wasthatof  a  settled  here  and  cultiyate  rice  and  tobacco.  Cotton, 
goat,  the  hinder  parts  those  of  a  dragon,  and  the  fore-  owing  to  worms  and  too  heavy  rain  falls,  cannot  be  suo- 
parts  those  of  a  lion ;  and  it  had  the  heads  of  all  three,  cessfully  cultivated.  But  the  great  drawback  to  the 
and  was  continually  yomitlng  forth  flames.  This  monster  prosperity  of  this  country  is  the  dimate ;  the  natives  are 
liyed  in  Lycia,  in  the  reign  of  Jobater,  king  of  that  ^^o  indolent  to  labor^  and  the  white  race  cannot  endure 
ooontiy.    Thia  king  wishing  to  punish  Bellerophon  in   the  enervating  heat. 
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Disooyery  of  a  Lost  Plant. 

Tliere  have  been  a  number  of  authenticated  luBtances 
where  the  vltalltv  of  seeds  has  been  preserved  for  a  lone 
period  of  years.  There  has  lately  come  to  light  a  fresn 
case,  which  will  rank  among  the  most  curious  on  record. 
The  mines  of  lAarium,  in  Greece,  which  were  worked 
about  1,600  years  ago.  are  in  a  great  measure  composed 
of  scoria,  or  the  rernse  of  ancient  mines,  which  still 
yields  a  high  per  centage  of  silver.  In  clearing  away  a 
mass  of  this  refuse  a  quantity  of  seeds  were  discovered 
which  must  have  been  buried  for  at  least  fifteen  centu- 
ries. Restored  to  conditions  favorable  for  germination, 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  contact  with  the  air,  the  seeds 

S,ve  signs  of  life,  burst  their  buds,  sent  down  roots  Into 
e  eaiw,  and  threw  up  stems  into  the  light.  When  the 
last  had  budded  and  olossomed,  lot  a  lost  species  of 
the  genus  Giainiciima  (horned  poppy)  of  the  order  Bxpaxh 
eraca  was  revealed.  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  frequently 
describe  the  flower  in  their  writings  with  neat  particu- 
larity, as  its  golden  corolla  is  yery  beautiful ;  but  it  has 
hitherto  been  unknown  to  modem  science.  Now,  the 
plant  which  had  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  globe 
for  1,500  years  or  more,  is  resuscitated  by  a  strange  and 
happy  accident. 

Takb  time,  boys ;  don't  be  in  a  hurry.  Are  you  learn- 
ing a  trade  ?  Determine  to  be  a  good  workman.  Never 
slight  your  work.  Deserve  success,  and  it  will  come. 
As  you  prove  worthy^  so  wHl  your  success  be. 

An  Esquimaux  Fish  Trap. 

BT  B.  0.  MOB8BBB. 

The  Esquimaux  Indians,  although  they  do  not  rank 
high  as  mechanicians,  are  the  inventors  of  many  very 
curious  implements  for  hunting  and  fishing,  which  show 
considerable  ingenuity  as  w3l  as  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  hat»its  of  the  animals  they  are  intended  to 
entrap.  As  a  rule  it  is  evident  that  thev  have  earef ully 
studied  how  to  make  all  their  implements  as  simple  and 
as  effective  as  possible— a  custom  which  our  inventors 
would  do  well  to  follow. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Kwichpak  and  Yukon  Biyers, 
In  the  territory  of  Alaska,  fish  forms  the  principle  article 
of  food,  as  well  as  of  commerce,  and  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  natives  is  catching  them  and  preparing 
them  for  transportation  to  nunet.     Hanv  very  In- 

Senious  contrivances  are  used  to  ensnare  the  fishes ;  but 
le  most  curious,  If,  indeed,  not  the  most  ingenious,  is 
called  in  their  language  tdtoidbiiot,  or,  litenOlv,  ''fish- 
trap."  It  is  caUed  by  the  Russians,  mordo,  and  by  that 
name  is  generally  known  along  the  Alaska  coast.  The 
ingenuity  of  a  civilized  nation  would  be  able  to  devise  a 
simpler  and  an  easier  method  of  making  such  traps,  but 
the  principle  would  be  difficult  to  improve. 

A  steep  bank,  where  the  current  is  slow,  and  the  water 
still  and  deep,  £b  the  most  favorable  locality  for  a  tmp 
of  this  kind,  and  the  fisherman  considers  faiOLself  as  for- 
tunate if  he  can  find  such  a  place,  of  which  possession 
has  not  already  been  taken  by  some  one  more  fortunate 
In  first  discovering  it.  Havmg  found  a  suitable  loca- 
tion, the  next  step  is  to  make  the  trap.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  selects  several  spruce  trees  from  which  he  can 
cut  a  stick  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  length,  according 
to  the  size  of  his  trap.  For  greater  elasticity  the  trees 
should  not  be  more  than  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  straight  grained,  and 
perfectly  free  from  knots  and  all  other  imperfections. 

Buch  a  stick  being  procured,  he  first  splits  it,  then 
divides  and  sub>divldes  each  piece,  until  he  nas  reduced 
them  all  to  the  size  of  a  pipe-stem.  He  then  weaves  them 
together  so  as  to  form  a  net-work,  which  he  secures  in 
the  river  at  right  angles  to  the  shore  and  perpendicular 
to  the  surface  of  the  water.  Another  similar  net  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  and  at  right  angles  to  the  first.  At 
each  end  of  this  cross-piece,  and  pointing  towards  the 
shore,  is  another  small  net,  in  which  there  is  a  small 
opening  leading  into  an  enclosure  made  of  the  same 
materia,  and  of  which  there  is  no  other  opening.  A  fish 
swimming  along  by  the  side  of  the  bank  meets  the  first 
net ;  turning,  he  follows  it  along  until  he  meets  the 
cross-piece ;  then  turning  again,  he  meets  the  end-piece. 
Becoming  confused,  he  dashes  through  the  opening 
into  the  inclosure  and  is  a  prisoner,  as  elastic  sticlu 
9X^  placed  around  the  entrance  at  such  an  angle  that  he 
cannot  pass  out  by  the  same  way  that  he  came  in  :  and 
there  are  no  other  means  of  egress. 


The  principal  kinds  of  fish  in  these  waten  are  tlia 
salmon  and  salmon  trout,  both  of  which  are  sold  by  the 
Esquimaux  at  the  rate  of  six  musket  balls  per  ukali ; 
an  ukali  is  about  sixteen  pounds.  The  white  traders 
sell  them  on  an  average  of  five  cents  a  pound.  In  such 
numben  do  these  fish  abound  In  Alaska,  that^  in  1870, 
no  less  than  two  million  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
were  exported.  An  active  trade  has  been  kept  up  for 
years,  and  the  supply,  so  far  from  becoming  exhausted^ 
is  on  the  increase. 

A  very  curious  fish  known  as  ''kennd-flsh"  (doubt- 
less, a  corruption  of  **  candle-fish "),  is  found  in  some 
of  tno  ponds  in  this  region.  It  is  seldom  used  as  aa 
article  of  food,  as  its  fiavor  is  very  strong  and  disagree- 
able, and  even  the  dogs  refuse  to  touch  it  unless  com- 
pelled by  hunger  to  do  so.  It  is  a  small  fish,  not  more 
than  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  and  its  only 
peculiarity  is  the  excessive  amount  of  oily  substance  in 
its  body,  which  is  so  great  that  it  is  used  as  a  torch  or 
candle  with  no  other  preparation  than  a  wick  beln^ 
drawn  through  its  body  from  head  to  tail,  and  tlie  i" 
removcl. 


Books, 

DeiMived  of  books,  the  world  woold  be  without  one  of  tls 
most  substantial  joys.  How  much  more  hollow  life  would  bo 
without  them  t  They  sre  one  of  the  few  profitable  porsoita 
that  silbrd  unalloyed  pleasure.  I  confess  that  I  tm  not  im- 
pervions  to  the  temptations  of  more  shallow  pastimes,  and 
sniTer  them  to  engage  much  of  my  time  to  the  prejndice  of  my 
literary  progress ;  bat  with  rtrgret  do  I,  retnming  from  their 
unfndtftal  allorements,  look  back  npon  the  wasted  opportudtj, 
sad  with  increased  and  grateful  ardor  relapse  into  the  refkesh. 
ing  and  mild,  but  none  the  less  sonnd  entertsinment  of 
letters. 

With  what  pleasim  we  review  the  boon  spent  in  this  mas- 
nerf  No  Utteness  is  there  to  sting  with  regret ;  these  rsflee- 
tlons  come  not  to  chastise.  In  books  the  mind  had  scope.  It 
wss  not  confined  to  an  empty,  mechanical  formula ;  it  had 
something,  ss  it  were,  metaphysically  substantial  with  which 
to  exerdse  itself;  something  which  developed  its  powen; 
something  congenisl,  thst  did  not  mockingly  elude  its  longing 
dutches ;  something  thst  pierced  the  snzronnding  mists,  and 
opened  its  aqiixlng  perceptions  to  grsater  objects ;  something 
that  aided  it  to  mooat  above  the  common,  earth-bounded  view 
to  a  broader  vista;  something  that  fed,  but  never  sated,  its 
yesrning. 

Those  honn  we  rscennt  ss  steps  by  which  we  gained  our 
present  elevation  of  improvement,  whose  exact  alt&nde  being 
hid  in  pleasing  uncertainty,  the  mind,  corions  concerning  her 
treasured  possessions,  recapitulates  them  with  ever-renewed 
joy. 

What  more  pleasant  pictore— hi  the  long  winter  evenlnga* 
when  everything  is  dreary  without  doon,  the  weather  bleak, 
raw  and  uncomfortable,  the  rain,  ^  the  cold  NoYember  rain,** 
pattering  fkom  leaden-gny  skies,  when  the  cows  low,  snd  the 
blatant  csl^es  bleat  for  very  dreariness  thiin  a  sung  figure 
ensconced  in  an  easy  chair,  choice  books  in  hand,  sitting  before 
a  roaring,  blaring,  spattering,  singing  wood-fire,  that  reddens 
all  the  room  with  its  rosy  laaghter,  and  chases  the  shadows 
along  the  walls  and  back  into  their  holes— what  more  com- 
fortably contented  pictara  than  this  figure,  amid  these  circnm- 
Btancea,  while  the  mind  is  engrossed  with  the  pleasing  sur- 
prises inspired  by  genios*  deep,  wondroos  emanations. 

Bat  books  haye  charms  independent  of  drcomstances.  Tho 
mental,  as  well  as  the  physical  being  requires  sustensaoe. 
Nature  is  the  great  caterer  to  both.  On  her  more  gross  pro- 
dactions  the  physical  being  feeda  On  her  more  refined  and 
metaphysical,  the  mental.  Man  in  a  wild,  uncnltiYated  state 
consames  his  food,  both  mental  and  physicsl,  in  a  raw  condi- 
tion. Civilized  man  artificially  prepares  it  in  its  most  service- 
able and  delectable  forms.  Thus,  as  his  dishes  are  dressed  to 
his  taste  from  natarc^s  raw  fruits,  so  sre  books  the  dishes 
dressed  to  his  intellectual  taste  ftom  her  crude  mental  fare. 
As  each,  therefore,  we  ought  to  tske  pleasure  in  them.  So  the 
learned,  snd  thofie  who  can  appreciate  their  beauties,  do.  But 
they  have  first  to  be  educated  to  their  oomprehennon ;  for  aa 
savages  cannot,  at  first,  like  civilised  fare,  neither  can  we,  at 
the  outset,  like  our  mental  fsre  in  its  advanced  state  of  im- 
provement, but  have  to  be  gradually  educated  to  it 

jr.  H.  Moona. 
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Peruvian  Sepulchres. 

At  the  foot  of  a  high  moimtabi  which  rlBes  from  the 
ahora  of  a  email  bay  called  Chacota,  to  the  south  of 
Aiica,  are  a  great  number  of  ancient  sepulchres.  These 
are  covered  over  like  the  adjacent  soil  with  a  species  of 
earth  yerv  much  impregnated  with  salt ;  and  to  this  may 
be  doubtless  attributed  the  preservation  of  this  memen- 
to of  the  unhappy  aborigines  of  the  country.  In  1700, 
several  of  these  sepulchres  were  examined  by  Don 
Felipe  Bauza,  a  captain  in  the  Spanish  navy,  who  found 
the  greater  part  of  the  bodies  In  an  entire  condition,  but 
withered  to  a  skeleton,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  skin, 
and  the  hair  of  some  quite  of  a  red  color.  The  niches 
in  which  they  were  deposited  were  generally  cut  out  of 
the  stone  from  four  to  five  feet  in  length,  some  being 
mdely  carved  and  having  at  the  bottom  a  mat  made  oi 
rashes.  The  bodies  were  placed  on  this  mat,  the  same 
attitude  being  generally  observed  in  all.  They  were 
seated  cross-le^ed,  with  the  bauds  placed  over  the 
breast,  and  so  contracted  as  to  occupy  the  least  possible 
apace.  Othera  were  seated  with  tneir  knees  Dent  up 
near  the  mouth,  the  hands  likewise  being  crossed  over 
the  breast,  and  all  placed  with  their  fkcee  toward  the 


The  body  of  a  young  man  was  taken  out  that 
had  been  wrapped  in  doth,  and  his  features  were  still 
distinct ;  that  of  a  woman  was  also  examined,  whose 
hair  was  in  perfect  preservation.  It  was  half  a  yard  in 
length  and  aivided  Into  two  parts.  Some  of  the  bodies 
were  wrapped  in  a  sort  of  coarse  woolen  cloth  from  the 
head  to  the  feet,  the  mouth  being  tied  up ;  others  were 
wrapped  in  eoarae  nets  made  of  '^pita,"  and  all  of  them 
had  a  small  bag  hung  around  the  neck,  which  was  found 
at  the  time  to  contain  nothing  but  earth  and  dust,  what- 
ever it  mifffat  originally  have  been.  Various  little  pots 
made  of  day  were  found  around  the  bodies,  and  some 
laiger  ones  of  curious  form.  In  addition  to  tnese,  some 
fragments,  apparently  of  plates,  an  ear  of  com,  aome 
pita,  and  other  trifling  articles  were  found ;  also  aome 
amaU  piecea  of  copper  cut  tn  the  ahape  of  coins.  In 
Ylo,  and  other  parts  of  thia  coaat,  the  aepolehree  are 


Benares,  India^ 

The  Benarea  of  the  preaent  time  la  a  stronghold  of 
idolatry.  It  is  situated  on  the  Ganees  and  is  immenselv 
popnw^d.  There  are  thousands  ox  houses  of  brick  and 
atone,  and  thouaands  alao  built  of  nrad.  Many  of  these 
huildingB  are  six  stories  high.  This  is  the  Hindoo 
Athens,  and  contains  many  Sanscrit  colleges  and 
hundreds  of  heathen  temples. 

Benarea  la  held  in  such  hlrh  esteem  by  the  Hbidoos 
that  pflgrims  go  thousands  ox  miles  for  the  sake  of  dip- 
ping up  water  from  the  sacred  Oanges  at  this  place. 
In  uiis  city  is  the  temple  of  Ounesh.  The  idol  Gnnesh 
la  regarded  as  the  god  of  wisdom.  It  is  worshiped  by 
moat  of  the  shopmen  of  Bengal.  They  keep  a  small 
image  of  this  god  in  their  placea  of  busiuess.  It  is  a 
aort  of  mongrel  image,  representing  a  boy's  body  with 
an  elephantTs  head.  Formerly,  children  were  slain  in 
this  temple  as  sacrifices  to  the  god.  Gongs  were  beaten 
to  drown  the  dying  cries  of  the  helpless  victima.  How- 
ever. Christianity  naa  penetrated  here  with  ita  bleased 
light,  and  these  human  sacrlllces  are  no  longer  pei^ 
nutted.  Gaptaix  Gabxh. 


The  Sand  Darter. 

In  the  sandy  bottoms  of  clear  streams  In  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  there  is  common  a  little  flsh  {PleurolepU  pdlur 
cidut,  Agassiz),  with  a  slim,  cylindrical  body,  measuring 
two  or  three  inches  In  length.  The  diminutive  creature 
Is  of  a  pinkish  hue.  witii  a  line  of  steel-blue  spots  along 
the  sides  and  back,  but  it  has  no  more  consistency  or 
opacity  than  a  mold  of  ieUy.  Not  much  of  it  is  known 
among  naturalists,  but  Jordan  and  Copeland  have  latelv 
eontrlDuted  some  observations  upon  its  habits.  A  Bpecf- 
men  was  placed  in  an  aquarium,  to  which  It  easily 
accommodated  itself ;  but,  tn  the  course  of  a  few  days 
it  was  missing.  After  a  careful  search  in  the  shinele 
at  the  bottom,  the  upper  edge  of  its  caudal  fin  and  its 
UtUe  black  eiea  were  discovered  peeping  out  of  the 
sand.  Pleurolepis  was  buried  1  Was  he  dead  ?  Slowly 
one  eye  was  closed  in  a  darter^s  Inimitable  way,  for  they 
ean  outwlnk  all  animals  in  creation  except  owls ;  and 


the  touch  of  a  finger  on  Ita  tail  showed  that  it  had  loat 
none  of  its  activity. 

Many  days  elapsed  before  the  little  burrower  waa 
observed  in  the  act  of  entering  the  sand,  but  finally  the 
process  was  watched  by  a  vigi&nt  spectator.  The  tiny 
darter  pressed  its  horny  nose  against  the  bottom,  standi 
ing  meauwhile  almost  on  Its  head,  and,  with  a  rapid 
motion  of  its  tail  from  side  to  side,  completely  buried 
itself  within  five  seconds.  The  sand  was  stirred  violently 
bv  the  action ;  but  as  It  had  nearly  settled  in  the  course 
ox  half  a  minute,  the  darter  thrust  its  nose  out,  and, 
quietly  drawing  it  back,  left  the  twinklfaig  eyes  and  nar- 
row forehead  alone  visible. 

The  study  of  scores  of  different  Individuals  haa 
demonstrated  that  the  Pleurolepis  remain  buried  whfle 
the  water  in  the  aquarium  is  pure  and  cool ;  but  when  it 
needs  changhig,  they  leave  tneir  burrow  and  lie  on  the 
bottom  panting  violently.  The  motive  which  the  darter 
has  for  burrowing  is  not  vet  explained.  It  seems  to 
be  whoUy  unpremeditated,  testlxy  the  observers.  A 
nimiber  of  them  in  confinement  lie  helplessly  on  the 
bottom,  motionless  and  slowly  breathing,  when  one 
suddenly  starts  and  buries  its  head  and  neck  In  the  now 
whirling  sand,  by  a  motion  as  quick  as  thought;  a. 
headless  tail  beats  franticallv  about;  and  when  the 
quicksand  lies  smoothly  on  tne  bottom  again,  the  little 
eyes  are  looking  at  vou  like  two  glistening  beads,  as  if 
to  witness  your  applause  at  so  clever  a  trick. 

A  Boleosoma  {B.  breuipiniUf  Cope),  In  the  same  aqua- 
rium with  the  sand-darters,  has  been  noticed  burrowing- 
in  the  sand  quite  as  persistently  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  its  companions.  The  habit  is  possibly  catching,  as  It 
has  not  before  been  observed  In  an  individual  of  thIa 
species.  The  food  of  the  Fleurolepia  Is  minute,  If  not 
miorosooplc^ 

No  Night. 

BT  OAFTAIV  OABUXS. 

Nothing  strikea  a  atranger  more  forcibly,  if  he  visita 
Sweden  at  the  season  of  the  vear  when  the  days  are  the 
longest,  than  the  absence  ox  night.  A  traveler  relatea 
these  interesting  facts : 

WhUe  he  tarried  In  Stockholm  he  returned  at  midnight 
from  visiting  some  friends,  and  it  was  as  light  as  In 
England  halx  an  hour  before  sundown.  Yon  could  see 
distinctly,  but  all  was  quiet  In  the  streets  as  If  the  in* 
habitants  were  dead  or  gone  away.  The  sun  In  June 
goes  down  In  Stockholm  a  little  before  ten  o'clock. 
There  is  a  great  illumination  all  night  as  the  sun  passea 
around  the  earth  towards  the  North  Pole,  and  the  re- 
fraction of  its  rays  is  such  that  one  can  aee  to  read  at 
midnight  without  artificial  lifht.  This  writer  says  that 
the  first  time  he  awoke  in  Stockholm  he  was  surprised 
to  see  the  sun  shining  Into  his  room.  He  looked  at  hia 
watch  and  found  that  it  was  but  three  o'clock.  The 
next  time  that  he  awoke  It  was  five,  but  there  were  no 
persons  in  the  streets,  for  the  Swedish  citizen  is  indolent. 

There  Is  a  mountain  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  where,  on  the  31st  of  June,  the  sun  does  not 
appear  to  go  down  at  all.  A  steamer  goes  up  from 
Stockholm  purposely  to  cany  up  those  people  who  wish 
to  view  this  pnenomenon.  It  occun  only  one  night. 
The  sun'  reaches  the  horizon,  you  can  see  the  whole 
disc,  and  in  five  minutes  more  it  begins  to  rise.  At  the 
North  Cape,  latitude  seventy-two  degrees,  the  sun  doea 
not  go  down  for  several  weeks.  In  June  It  is  twenty- 
five  degrees  above  the  horizon  at  midnight  On  the 
other  hand.  In  the  winter,  the  sun  Is  not  seen  for  weeks  ; 
then  it  appears  for  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  after 
which  it  descends,  and,  finally,  up  It  comes  and  doea 
not  set  at  all,  but  makes  a  circle  around  the  heavens. 
Birds  and  animals,  however,  take  their  accustomed  rest 
at  the  usual  hour  whether  tne  sim  goes  down  or  not. 

Thb  extent  to  which  the  ancients  enjoyed  the  perfume 
of  roses  seems  hardly  credible  to  us.  They  covered 
their  banquet  tables  with  them,  and  by  some  mechanical 
contrivance,  roses  were  showered  upon  the  guests  as 
they  sat  at  their  meals.  They  reclined  on  cushions 
stuffed  with  rose  leaves,  or  on  couches  composed  entirely 
of  roses.    The  floor  too  was  strewn  with  roses,     dee- 

Satra,  at  an  enormous  expense,  caused  roses,  two  cubits 
ecp,  to  be  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  banquet  hidl  when. 
Antony  was  her  guest,  and  then  had  netting  spreaA 
above  this  elastic  carpet. 
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Ancient  Earthworks  in  Tennessee. 

BT  B.    G.    B&12ELT0N. 

Tennessee  abounds  in  these  ancient  works.  They  are 
scattered  along  the  Tennessee  River  from  its  month  to 
Its  source ;  and  over  the  western  part  of  the  State,  along 
the  tributaries  of  the  Doe  River,  are  ereat  numbers  of 
mounds  and  walls  of  earth.  Some  of  tnese  works,  from 
their  arrangements,  were  doubtless  erected  for  purpose 
of  self-defence.  On  the  east  side  of  Middleton's  Creek, 
a  little  north  of  Barham's  mills,  in  Hardin  County,  are 
«ome  remarkable  earthworks.  At  this  place  a.  wa^  of 
earth  four  hundred  and  fifty  yards  In  length  commences 
at  the  creek,  near  the  mill,  and  curves  around  northward 
to  the  creek  again,  taking  in  about  four  acres  of  ground, 
on  which  stands  a  mouna  covering  about  half  an  acre  of 
fround,  and  rising  eighteen  feet  above  the  common 
level.  Between  the  wall  and  the  creek  is  a  trench, 
plainly  to  be  seen,  from  whence  the  earth  was  taken  to 
build  the  mound  and  wall.  The  wall  at  its  northern  teiv 
minus  is  about  fifteen  feet  in  height,  but  it  diminishes 
In  elevation  as  it  approaches  the  creek  near  the  mill, 
where  it  is  barely  traceable. 


small  cannon,  nearly  eaten  up  with  rust,  was  taken  out 
of  the  river  bank  at  this  place  by  persons  making  a 
wharf.  It  has  been  asserted  by  some  wise  heads  that 
here,  doubtless,  was  the  Indian  town  on  a  large  river,  at 
which  place  De  Soto  stopped  for  several  months  on  his 
way  to  discover  the  '^  Father  of  Waters,*'  and  where  he 
left  the  heaviest  of  his  baggage.  II  such  was  the  case, 
he  certainly  left  the  wedge  and  pullies,  and  the  Indians 
buried  them  where  they  were  found. 

I  have  known  several  mounds  in  this  State  to  be  ex- 
amined; some  contain  plenty  of  human  bones,  others 
Indian  pottery,  iron  ore,  and  very  often  plenty  of  aahes 
and  charcoal  are  found  in  the  centre  and  near  the  bane 
of  the  mound.  I  have  in  mv  possession  a  piece  of  lode 
stone,  about  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  is  of  an  oval 
shape,  possessing  g^reat  polarity.  It  was  found  by  an 
old  farmer  about  forty  years  ago.  While  plowing  over 
a  mound,  something  adhered  to  his  plow ;  by  some  exer- 
tion he  pulled  it  loose  and  found  it  to  be  a  powerful 
magnet. 

This  piece  of  lode  stone  is  nicely  dressed,  and  wh^ 
suspended  by  a  string,  one  of  its  ends  point  north,  the 
other  south.  Considering  this  as  cotemporarv  with  the 
mounds,  of  which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  we  can 
easily  see  that  the  ancient  settlers  were  not  without 
something  to  guide  them  in  their  travels. 

The  question  has  been  often  asked,  who  were  the 
"Mound  Builders?"  but  no  definite  answer  has  ever 
been  given. 

For  what  purpose  were  these  mounds  erected  ?  This  is 
another  question  for  those  who  are  wise  tn  years  to 
answer.  That  they  were  Uux>wn  up  for  burial  places  I 
cannot  believe,  as  the  bones  found  in  them  are  in  too 
good  a  state  of  preservation  to  be  regarded  as  cotem- 
porary  with  the  mounds.  My  opinion  is,  that  thousands 
of  years  must  have  elapsed  since  the  desertion  of  these 
fabrics,  and  the  extincuon  of  the  people  by  whom  they 
were  erected.  Ask  the  oldest  Indian  and  he  will  tell 
you  that  he  knows  nothing  of  their  history. 

These  mounds  were  not  in  existence  previous  to  the 
Ancient  Ocean,  whose  waters  once  covered  the  great 
valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  by  the  upheaval  ox  the 
land,  the  waters  receded  southward ;  the  dry  land  ap- 
pearing destitute  of  vegetation  was.  doubtless,  first 
inhabited  by  the  '*  Mound  Builders,"  who  as  th^  tra- 
veled southward,  erected  their  monuments,  whiui  avs 
destined  to  last  for  centuries  to  come. 


Near  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  in  Madison 
Clounty,  are  several  large  mounds-— the  largest  being 
about  eighty  feet  high,  and  on  its  top  Is  a  beautiful 
plateau  of  about  one  acre,  which  is  cultivated  for  a 
sarden.  But  the  most  remarkable  fabrics  of  the 
^  Ancient  Builders  '*  in  this  State  are  on  the  east  bank 
of  Tennessee  River,  in  Hardin  County,  where  the  town 
of  Savannah  now  stands.  At  this  place  a  ridge  of  high 
land  makes  to  the  river  between  two  creeks,  the  mouths 
of  which  are  about  one  mile  apart.  A  line  of  fourteen 
large  mounds  run  parallel  with  the  river  from  creek  to 
•creek ;  some  of  them  covering  half  an  acre  of  ground, 
and  rising  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  above  the  common 
level.  These  mounds  stand  back  on  the  level  about 
seven  hundred  feet  from  the  turn  of  the  bluff,  and  they 
sre  or  different  sizes,  the  largest  and  tallest  occupying  a 
-position  near  the  miadle  of  Uie  line.  A  ziz-zag  wall  of 
earth,  accompanied  by  a  deep  trench,  which  ^s  still 
plainly  traceable,  commences  at  the  mouth  of  one  creek 
and  curves  around  to  the  mouth  of  the  other,  taking  in 
the  mounds  and  a  considerable  amount  of  country  back 
of  them.  Here,  doubtless,  was  a  city  of  the  "  Mound 
Builders."  The  wall  was  certainly  erected  for  pur- 
pose of  self-defense,  and  the  mounds  were,  perhaps, 
used  for  watch-towers. 

From  one  of  these  mounds  a  copper  wedge  ana  eight 
copper  pullies  were  taken  a  f ewyears  agoby  Mr.  Rufe 
Russell,  a  citizen  of  the  town.  The  wedge  is  about  four 
Inches  long,  two  inches  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick  at 
the  thickest  end,  and  the  wheels  of  the  pullies  are  about 
An  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  and  one^nch  thick, 
fieveral  years  previous  to   Mr.    Russell's  discovery,  a 


Flowers  in  the  Tropics, 

A  lady  writer  from  the  Isle  of  Singapore  gives  Hit 
following  glowing  picture  of  tropical  flowers. 

<'  We  gathered  whole  handsful  of  the  lotus  or  water 
Uly,  with  its  pale  blue,  golden,  or  rose-tinted  blooms 
gleaming  up  from  the  sparkling  waters.  There  are 
many  Yarletles  of  this  exquisite  flower,  blue,  pink,  car- 
nation, bright  yellow,  royal  purple  frmgedwith  gold, 
and  more  beautiful  than  all,  pure  virgin  white,  with  the 
faintest  possible  rose  tinge  in  the  centre  of  each  section 
of  the  corolla,  a  just  perceptible  blush,  as  of  its  own 
conscious  loveliness.  The  last  Is  the  royal  flower  of 
Slam ;  borne  before  the  king  at  weddings,  funerals,  and 
all  sUte  festivals,  and  the  royal  reception  rooms  are 
always  beautifully  decorated  with  the  young  buds 
arranged  in  costly  vases  of  exquisite  worknunshTp.  In 
moist  portions  of  the  jungle  were  whole  groves  of 
fragrant  pandanus,  ferns  of  Infinite  variety,  a  species  of 
wild  mignonette,  spotless  laponica,  fragrant  tuberose. 
Cape  jessamhie,  wild  passion  fiower,  the  Calla  ]ndic% 
with  its  five  long  petals  of  heavenly  blue,  then  the  innu- 
merable company  of  roses,  tea,  moss,  perpetual,  duster, 
climbing,  variegated,  and  a  score  of  others,  queenly  stlli 
even  amid  such  a  gorgeous  array.  The  victoria  KMia 
and  RafElesia  Amoldi,  the  two  largest  fioweis  in  tne 
world,  we  saw  in  Dr.  A.'s  garden— the  fiower  of  each 
two  feet  in  diameter.  Rarest  of  all  was  the  nJ^t- 
blooming  cereus.  There  werd  six  blooms  in  full 
maturity,  creamy  waxen  fiowers  of  exquisite  form,  the 
leaves  of  the  corolla  of  a  pale  golden  hue,  and  the  petals 
intensely  white.  Its  wondrous  perfume  is  exhaled  lust 
at  nightfall,  and  readily  discernible  for  a  mile.  The 
odor  partakes  largely  of  that  of  lilies,  violets,  tuberose 
and  vanilla.  It  reaches  perfect  maturity  about  an  hour 
before  midnight ;  at  three  o^dock  its  glory  is  beginnfaig 
to  wane ;  at  dawn  it  is  fading  rapidly :  and  by  sunilas 
only  a  wilted,  worthless  wreck  remains." 
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ARTESIAN  WELLS. 

Tbe(]r  are  so  named  from  the  province  of  Artnis,  v^ 


them  at  an  early  p<?riod.  Artesian  wella  are  small 
holes  aunk  in  tlie  earth  by  boring,  through  which 
currents  of  wttt«^r»  struck  at  great  depths,  T\m  to  the 
^"  '-•~Hce«  ajid  aometimxia  How  OT«i; 


AKTE81A1*  WELL    AT  GRENELLE,  PARIS,  FRANCE. 

Water  thtis  pressed  up  must  have  its  sotirce  fn 
some  more  elevated  lands,  and  ht?  confined  in  the 
strata  of  the  rock^  through  which  it  haa  percolated; 
precisely  aa   water  is  conveyed  in  pipes  belovr  tho 


France,  anciently  <Aned  Artesinm,  in  which  they  have 
s  long  time  been  in  nae.  They  appear  to  have  l»eeti 
known  to  the  ancients^  being  oc^aaioBully  alluded  to 
^y  dome  of  their  wrltera.     The  Chinese  also   useti 
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sorface,  and  is  pressed  up  into  oar  houses  to  a  height 
nearly  equal  to  that  at  which  the  pipes  commenced. 

Water  finds  its  way  down  Into  the  earth  by  flowing 
into  the  crevices  and  chasms  of  the  rocks,  and  by 
percolating  through  the  porous  strata.  In  a  region 
of  limestone  rocks  it  hollows  out  /or  itself  its  own 
bed,  by  dissolying  the  limestone  and  even  in  this 
way  produces  great  caves.  The  large  streams  thtft  flow 
through  these,  and  the  innumerable  little  subterranean 
rivulets,  circulate  between  the  layers  of  rock,  seeking 
constantly  lower  levels.  When  forced  by  |the  pres- 
sure behind  they  are  pushed  up  through  any  apertures 
they  meet,  or  that  are  opened  for  them,  and  flow  out 
as  springs  or  as  artesian  wells. 

Underground  currents  are  met  with  frequently  at 
different  depths,  confined  between  different  strata  of 
rock,  and  having  no  connection  with  each  other.  If 
the  first  supplies  struck  do  not  rise  to  the  desired 
height,  the  boring  is  continued  In  search  of  others 
below  that  well.  It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  the 
bead  of  water  is  at  so  high  an  elevation  the  column 
bursts  forth  from  the  around  as  a  fountain  ;  throw- 
ing up  a  continual  jet  a'eau.  The  principle  is  pre- 
cisely that  of  our  artificial  fountains.  By  raising  the 
water  above  the  surface  in  a  pipe,  and  letting  it  fiow 
over,  convenient  water  power  is  obtained.  Artesian 
wells  are  applied  to  this  purpose  at  many  localities  in 
France;  the  quantity  of  water  they  supply  being 
found  sufllcient  to  run  heavy  machinery.  These 
wells  are  particularly  valuable  in  a  region  where 
water  Ib  difficult  to  be  obtained.  Upon  arid  plains 
and  prairies,  or  limestone  formations,  throuffh  which 
the  surfooe  water  soon  finds  its  way  and  is  lost,  they 
are  of  great  importance.  The  natives  of  some  parts 
of  the  l)eeen  of  Sahara,  have 'Bank  them  with  sucoeas 
to  the  depth  of  1,200  feet.  Thehr  successful  intro- 
duction in  the  dry  limestone  i^onof  Alabama,  wHl, 
no  doubt,  be  followed  by  their  general  use  in  similar 
localities  throughout  the  western  states.  From  the 
great  depth  at  which  the  currents  of  water  are 
reached,  their  supplies  may  be  regarded  as  permanent, 
provided  so  many  wells  are  not  sunk  in  the  same 
neighborhood  as  to  endanger  exhausting  the  largest 
reservoirs.  In  the  vicinity  of  London  it  is  observed 
that  the  height  to  which  the  waters  rise,  diminishes 
as  the  number  of  wells  is  increased.  In  1888,  the 
supply  of  water  from  them  was  estimated  at  6,000,- 
000  gallons  daily,  and  In  1851  at  nearly  double  the 
amount,  and  the  average  annual  fall  of  the  height  of 
the  water  is  about  two  feet.  But  in  cases  of  single 
wells,  the  supply  of  water,  or  the  height  to  which  It 
rises,  is  seldom  known  to  vary.  One  at  Lillers  (pas 
de  Calais)  has  been  In  steady  operation  since  the  year 
1126.  By  their  dejpth,  also,  the  water  brought  up  is 
warmer  than  that  found  near  the  surface. 

The  hot  springs  thift  fiow  out  to  the  surface  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  are  natural,  artesian  wells, 
rising  from  great  depths.  Warm  waters  obtiuned  by 
artesian  welb  have  been  applied  to  useful  purposes 
connected  with  manufacturing.  In  Wurtemberg, 
large  manufactories  are  warmed  by  the  water  being 
sent  through  them  in  metallic  pipes.  A  constant  tem- 
perature of  47*^  is  thus  maintained  when  the  temper- 
ature without  is  at  zero.  Hospitals  and  greenhouses 
are  also  kept  warm  in  the  same  manner. 

The  strata  of  clays,  sands  and  limestones,  which 
form  the  tertiary  basins  of  London  and  Paris,  are 
particularly  well  arranged  for  furnishing  water  by 
artesian  wells.  In  these  basins  are  concentrated 
the  greatest  number  and  the  most  expensive  of  these 
wells. 

The  engraving  given  herewith  represents  the  arte- 
sian well  of  Grenelle,  in  the  Paris  basin,  which  is 
famous  as  the  deepest  among  them.  Seven  years  and 
two  months  of  constant  labor  were  devoted  to  the 
boring — ^the  rock  being  extremely  difficult  to  pierce. 


At  the  depth  of  1,254  feet,  the  tubing  broke  off,  and 
fell  with  270  feet  of  rods  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 
Fifteen  months  were  spent  in  breakin^r  these  and  ex- 
tracting them  in  pieces.  At  1,500  reet  the  govern- 
ment would  have  abandoned  the  enterprise  but  for 
the  urgent  appeals  of  M.  Arago.  It  was  continued. 
On  Febqiary  26, 1841,  at  the  depth  of  1,792  feet,  the 
boring  roa  suddenly  penetrated  the  aroh  of  rock  over 
the  subterranean  waters  and  fell  several  yards.  In  a 
few  houre  the  water  rose  to  the  surface  in  an  immense 
volume,  and  with  ereat  violence,  bringing  up  sand  and 
mud.  To  cheek  tnls  supply  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  raise  a  verticle  pipe  many  feet  into  the  air,  in 
which  the  water  rises  and  fiows  over.  Its  tempera- 
ture is  uniformly  82*  F.  The  extreme  depth  is  1,80^ 
feet.  The  water  is  perfectly  limpid,  and  fiows  at  the 
rate  of  60,000  gallons  In  twenty-four  hours.  This  is 
the  well  that  is  made  use  of  for  warming  the  hospitals 
at  Grenelle. 

Artesian  wells,  sunk  for  bringing  up  salt  wat^  are 
common  in  the  united  States,  especially  in  New  xotky 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  The  deepest  well  in  this. 
country  Is  that  sunk  at  Bt.  Louis,  Ho.  This  has  reached 
the  enormous  depth  of  8,843  feet,  or  in  that  locality, 
i,000  feet  below  the  sea  level.  This  would  give  a  water 
pressure  at  the  bottom  of  1.208  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  The  deepest  bora  in  the  world  is  one  begun  as  a 
salt  mine  and  yet  incompleted,  at  the  village  of  Bperen- 
burg,  some  twenty  miles  from  Berlin.  Its  present  depth 
is  4,194  feet.  Some  seventy-five  shafts  have  been  sunk 
in  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  which  yield  an  aggregate  of 
600,000  gallons  an  hour.  The  elxect  of  this  supply  of 
water  Is  said  to  be  plainly  apparent  upon  the  once  Dar- 
ren soil  of  the  desert.  Two  new  viUaffes  have  been 
built,  and  15,000  palm  trees  have  been  planted  in  more 
than  1.000  new  gardens. 

Of  ail  the  welb  svnk  in  the  United  States,  none  are  so 
remarkable  for  the  dilficulties  encountered  and  success- 
fully overcome  as  that  at  Charleston,  8.  C.  Since  the 
year  1824  no  less  than  five  attempts  have  been  made  by 
the  city  government  to  obtain  good  water  by  this 
means.  £d  1848  the  last  operation  was  commenced 
under  the  direction  of  Major  Welton,  who  had  had 
much  experience  In  sinking  artesian  wells  in  Alabama. 
The  strata  first  penetrated  were  alluvial  sands,  saturated 
with  water,  which  caused  them  to  run  as  quicksand. 
These  were  shut  out  by  cast  iron  tubing  of  six  Inches 
diameter,  which  penetrated  the  clays  and  maris  of  the 
postpleiocene  formation,  and  finally  reached  the  depth 
of  290  feet,  where  it  rested  upon  a  rock  of  the  eocene 
formation.  From  this  point  down  alternations  of  hard 
rock  and  loose  sands  were  met  with ;  the  latter  causing 
the  same  trouble  as  those  above,  running  in  and  filling 
the  well,  sometimes  even  to  the  h^rtit  of  140  feet  up 
from  the  bottom  in  a  single  nlg^t.  when  It  was  fonna 
impossible  to  draw  out  the  sands  from  these  beds,  the 
plan  was  adopted  of  shutting  them  out  by  tubing.  The 
sinking  was  extended  to  1,2S>  feet ;  the  last  strata  betaig 
sandstones,  sand  and  marls,  probably  of  the  cretaceous 
formation.  The  diseham,  ten  feet  above  the  surface. 
is  about  1.200  gallons  an  hour.  Th^  water  Is  saline  and 
disagreeablo  to  the  taste,  but  soft  Its  temperature  Is 
87^.  It  is  used  for  steamboats,  and  the  demand  Is  sueh 
that  another  well,  thirty  feet  distant,  was  commenced 
in  FebniaiT,  1858. 

In  New  York  city,  artesian  wells  were  sunk  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Levi  Disbrow,  and  the  business  has  smce  been 
continued  to  the  present  time  by  his  son,  Mr.  John  Dis> 
brow.  The  structure  of  the  island  is  exceedingly  un- 
favorable for  very  successful  results  to  be  expected  from 
these  enterprises,  the  strata  being  nearly  vertical,  and 
separated  from  all  more  elevated  districu  by  deep  salt 
water  channels.  The  supply  of  fresh  water  likely  to  be 
met  with  below  the  surface  cannot,  therefore,  be  very 
large ;  nor  can  it,  for  want  of  sufficient  head,  rise  to  any 
great  height  in  the  wells.  One  of  the  oldest  and  deepest 
of  these  wells  is  at  the  United  States  Hotel,  known^Wben 
the  well  was  sunk,  as  Holt's,  between  Pearl  and  Water 
streets. 

Numerous  artesian  weUs  are  being  sunk  along  the 
line  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  In  order  to  obtain  water  for 
the  workmen  laboring  In  the  coal  mines  along  the  route. 
The  first  well  Is  at  Separation.  724  mUes  from  Omaha, 
and  the  last  one  is  at  Rock  Spring,  832  miles. 
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It  to  belieYdd  that  for  affiicnltunl  purposes  the  min- 
eral salts  could  be  washed  out  of  the  water  obtained 
from  wells  in  the  above  yicinity,  so  that  soil  irrigated 
therewith  would  probably  proTe  remarliably  productive. 

A  flowing;  well,  fumtohing  1,000  eallons  per  hour,  will 
water  a  section  of  640  acres,  u  bored  1^000  feet  in 
depth,  the  cost  would  be  about  $10,000.  Out  on  the 
plains  thto  outlay  would  make  a  most  productive  farm, 
which  might  be  made  the  nucleus  of  a  stodL  range  of 
thousands  of  acres,  having,  besides,  an  ample  supply 
for  human  consumption. 

The  process  of  boring  artesian  wells  to  conducted  by 
augen  or  drilto  attached  to  an  iron  rod,  and  thto  con- 
nects by  screws  to  another  rod,  and  so  on  to  any  length 
required.  To  the  upper  end  of  the  rod  a  transverse 
handle  is  attached,  by  which  the  instrument  to  partly 
turned  round  by  two  men  at  each  time  it  to  ratoed  and 
dropped.  The  cutting  edge  of  the  auger  or  drill  thus 
dips  a  fresh  line  across  the  bottom  of  the  hole  at  each 
blow.  The  blow  to  given  by  the  rod  falling  by  its  own 
weight  after  it  to  lifted  a  few  inches.  The  lifting  is  done 
by  men  at  the  handle,  asstoted  by  another  one  at  a 
higher  elevation,  who  vibrates  a  long  horizontal  pole, 
fastened  at  one  end  in  a  pile  of  stones,  to  the  middle  of 
which  the  rod  is  suspended  by  a  chain.  The  vibration 
of  thto  elastic  pole  lifts  and  drops  the  rod,  and  the  work- 
men turn  it  by  the  transverse  handle.  But  the  weight 
of  the  rods  become  at  last  too  heavy  to  be  raisedl)y 
men,  and  machines  are  contrived  to  be  worked  by  horse 
power.  At  the  well  of  Grenelle  it  required  eight  to  work 
the  whim  or  machine  for  lifting  out  the  rods. 

The  various  kinds  of  instruments  employed  for  sink- 
ing the  hole,  enlarging  it,  and  ratoing  out  the  material 
as  It  accumulates,  and  for  breaking  up  the  instruments 
tiiemselves,  or  the  rods  that  may  become  detached  and 
drop  in,  are  too  numerous  and  of  too  complicated  forms 
to  be  described  without  drawings ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  various  operations  connected  with  the  onk- 
Ing  of  the  holes. 

The  well-known  slow  process  of  the  work  to  owing  to 
the  time  reauired  for  drawing  out  the  whole  length  of 
rods  to  dtocnarge  the  ground-up  fragments  that  collect 
in  the  bottom  of  the  nole.  llito  must  be  done  with 
every  few  inches  sunk,  or  even  oftener  than  thto ;  and 
as  the  woric  used  to  be  done,  ft  was  necessary,  after 
drawUig  out  all  the  rods  to  which  the  drill  was  attached, 
to  send  them  d6wn  asain  with  a  cylindrical  spoon, 
gathering  up  the  line  fngments.  This  was  then  lifted 
out,  each  length  of  the  rod  unscrewed  as  it  came  up, 
and  then  the  whole  returned  with  the  drill  to  recom- 
mence sinking. 

An  Improved  and  more  simple  process  has  been  intro- 
duced, taken  from  the  Chinese,  by  whom  it  has  been  in 
piactioe  from  time  immemorial.  Their  artesian  weUs 
are  wonderful  for  their  depth  and  numbers. 

The  missionary,  Imber^  stated  in  1827  that  in  the 
province  of  Ou  Tong  Klao,  in  a  district  ten  leagues  long 
and  four  leagues  wide,  these  wells  may  be  counted  by 
«<  tens  of  thousands."  sunk  at  veiy  remote  periods  for 
the  salt  water  and  oltuminous  matters  which  come  out 
with  the  waters.  These  products  are  met  with  at  the 
depth  of  nearly  1,800  feet ;  and  some  of  the  welto  that 
had  lost  them  have  been  carried  down  even  to  8,000  feet. 

Instead  of  using  rods  to  sink  these  wells,  the  Chinese 
raspend  the  cutting  drill,  which  to  attached  to  a  heavy 
metallic  rod  six  feet  long  and  four  inches  in  diameter. 
by  a  rope  or  chain,  which  passes  over  a  wheel.  Around 
the  drill  to  a  cylindrical  chamber,  which  by  means  of 
simple  valves  takes  up  and  holds  tne  broken  fragments. 
As  the  rope  to  ratoed  and  dropped  it  gives  by  its  tension 
a  turn  to  the  drill,  causing  it  to  vary  Its  position  at  each 
stroke.  When  the  cylinder  requires  to  be  dtocharged,  it 
is  easfly  wound  out  by  a  windlass  or  hcrse  whim.  The 
rope  to  protected  from  wear  by  knobs  of  wood  attached 
to  it  at  intervals. 

Thto  principle  has  been  successfully  applied  in  Ger- 
many to  sinking  holes  for  ventilating  mines.  With  large 
drills,  eighteen  inches  in  dtometer.  a  hole  of  thto  size 
has  been  carried  down  several  hundred  feet  deep. 

We  have  authentic  accounts  that  in  Prance,  by  thto 
new  method,  an  operator,  M.  Collet,  contract^  to  sink 
welto  in  the  chalk  formation  as  deep  as  desirra  at  nine 
fimncs  the  running  metre,  which  to  flfty-one  cents  the 
foot^  Hto  apparatus  costs  only  one  hundred  dollars. 
With  the  aid  of  two  workmen  he  sinks  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  feet  a  day  in  the  chalk.    He. 


has  already  sunk  near  one  hundred  wells,  each  of  which 
has  furnished  pure  water,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding 
sixty  dollars.  ^ 

With  such  results  it  may  well  be  regarded  as  extraor> 
dinary  that  the  old  process  still  continues  in  use. 


Ancient  Musical  Instruments. 

Some  years  ago  Capt.  Willock,  when  engaged  in  hto 
researches  among  the  supposed  ruins  of  Babylon,  found 
a  pipe  of  baked  clay  about  three  inches  long,  which,  by 
common  agreement  of  antiquities,  to  of  Assyrian  work- 
manship. This  little  object  can  hardly  be  less  than 
2,600  years  old,  and  to  probably  the  most  ancient  musical 
instrument  in  existence.  It  has  two  finger-holes,  and 
when  both  of  these  are  closed,  and  the  mouth-piece  to 
blown  into,  the  note  C  to  produced.  If  only  one  hole  to 
closed,  the  sound  emitted  to  E.  and  if  both  are  open  O 
to  produced.  Thus  the  notes  of  this  instrument,  which 
to  believed  to  be  the  very  oldest  yet  discovered,  produces 
the  tonic,  the  third,  and  the  fifth— that  to,  the  Intervals 
of  the  common  chord,  the  notes  which,  sounded  to- 
gether, form  what  is  termed  by  musicians  the  harmonic 
mad.  Here  to  at  once  establtobed  a  certain  coincidence 
between  our  music  and  that  which  must  have  existed 
during  the  Babylonian  captivity—a  coincidence  which, 
to  be  sure  a  priori  reasoning  might  go  far  to  establish, 
but  never  so  convincingly  to  non-sdentifi&  understand- 
ings as  does  the  evidence  of  this  insignificant  pipe.  The 
least  observant  student  of  the  art-remains  found  among 
the  ruined  cities  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  plains 
cannot  faQ  to  be  struck  with  the  evidence  which  they 
afford  of  a  strong  and  widely-diffused  musical  culture 
among  the  kindred  races  who  inhabited  them.  The 
freauent  Introduction  in  mural  paintings  and  bas-reliefs 
of  instruments  of  music,  the  representations  of  con- 
certs and  long  processions  of  musictans.  the  repeated 
allusions  In  the  Bible  to  the  musical  habits  and  skill  of 
the  people  of  Babylon,  all  ];>oint  to  a  singular  develop- 
ment of  the  art  of  music.  In  the  opinion  of  Bawlin&on, 
the  Assyrians  were  superior  In  musical  skUL  as  they 
were  in  eveiy  form  of  culture,  to  the  Egyptams  them- 
selves, and  the  Assyrio-Babylonian  musfo  was,  there  to 
little  reason  to  doubt,  sn  early  and  yet  a  highly  de- 
veloped form  of  the  Auatic  type  of  mnsio— a  type  whleh 
possesses  to  thto  day  most  extensive  and  most  cnaracter- 
btic  developments  among  the  slow-changing  nations  of 
Asia.  If  we  are  asked  for  more  positive  proofs  of  the 
advance  of  music  among  thto  nation,  we  point  to  the 
unmistakable  evidence  afforded  by  tne  constructional 
complication  of  many  of  their  instruments.  We  have 
from  among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  countless  representa- 
tions of  the  harp,  with  strings  varying  in  number  from 
ten  to  twenty-six ;  of  the  lyre,  idenucal  in  structure, 
though  not  in  shape,  with  the  lyre  of  Greece ;  and  of  an 
instrument  differing  from  any  known  to  modem  musici- 
ans. It  was  harp-shaped,  was  held  horizontally,  and 
the  strings,  six  to  ten  in  number,  were  struck  by  a 
piflcCnmi  held  in  the  right  hand ;  it  has  been  called  the 
asor,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew  instrument  of 
that  name.  We  find  frequent  representations  of  a  guitar- 
shaped  instrument,  and  of  a  double  pipe  with  a  sinele 
mouthpiece,  and  finger-holes  on  each  pipe.  Besioes 
these,  the  Assyrians  bad  musical  bells,  trumpets,  fiutes, 
drums,  cymbals,  and  tambourines.  Almost  every  one  of 
these  inctruments,  either  in  its  original  form  or  slightly 
modified,  is  in  use  to  thto  day  by  some  one  Asiatic  or 
African  nation.  The  ancient  Greeks  adopted  the  lyre 
and  the  double-pipe;  the  former  is  still  used  by  the 
AbyssintoDs  under  the  name  of  kissar  (Greek,  kithara). 
The  double-pipe  the  present  writer  has  himself  seen  in 
use  by  the  boatmen  of  the  NUe.  The  guitar  of  the 
Abyssinlans  is  probably  Identical  with  the  long-necked 
guitar  or  tamboura  depicted  on  both  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  monuments,  and  still  in  use  all  over  the  East, 
and  even  in  Hindoostan.  The  ancient  Assyrian  harp  to 
remarkable  fornot havingthe  ''front  pillar"  which  com- 
pletes the  triangle  in  the  European  harp,  and  this  appar- 
ent defect  of  construction  to  characteristic  of  every  sort 
of  harp  employed  in  Asto  at  this  day.  On  Assyrian  bas- 
reliefs  we  find  representations  of  concerts,  in  which 
several  of  these  instruments  are  taking  part  In  one, 
for  instance,  we  see  seven  harps,  two  double-pipes,  a 
drum«  and  the  above-mentioned  asor.  . 
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The  G-reat  Wall  of  China, 

The  great  wall  of  China  was  mearared  In  many  places 
by  Mr.  unthanky  an  American  engineer  lately  engaged 
3n  a  sturev  for  a  Chinese  railwaT.  His  measurements 
give  the  height  at  18  feet,  and  a  width  on  top  of  15  feet 
Svery  few  hundred  yards  there  is  a  tower  24  feet  square 
and  m>m  20  to  45  feet  high.  The  foundation  of  the  wall 
is  of  solid  ^o'anlte.  Mr.  Unthank  hrouffht  with  him  a 
brick  from  the  wall,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
made  two  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Christ.  In 
building  this  immense  stone  fence  to  keep  out  the 
Tartars,  the  buOders  never  attempted  to  avoid  moun- 
tains or  chasms  to  save  expense.  For  1,800  miles  the 
wall  goes  over  plain  and  mountain,  and  every  foot  of 
the  foundation  is  in  solid  eranite  and  the  rest  of  the 
structure  solid  masonry,  in  some  places  the  wall  is 
built  smooth  up  against  the  bank  or  canons  or  preci- 

gices.  where  there  is  a  sheer  descent  of  1,000  feet, 
mall  streams  are  arched  over,  but  in  the  larger  streams 
the  wall  runs  to  the  water's  edge  and  a  tower  is  built  on 
each  side.  On  the  top  of  the  wall  there  are  breast- 
works or  defenses  facing  in  and  out  so  the  defending 
force  can  pass  from  one  tower  to  the  other  without  being 
exposed  to  any  enemy  from  either  side.  To  calculate 
the  time  of  building  or  cost  of  this  wall  is  beyond 
human  skilL  So  far  as  the  magnitude  of  the  work  ia 
concerned,  it  surpasses  everything  in  ancient  or  modem 
times  of  which  there  is  any  trace  The  pyr^'^-^  of 
Egypt  are  nothing  compared  to  it. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  Cup. 

This  costly  example  of  olden  taste.  Is  In  the  {r^mea^ 
Bion  of  Colonel  Gwatkin,  whoae  mother  (a  niece  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,)  obtained  it  from  her  sister,  who 
married  the  Marquis  of  Thomond,  in  whose  family  It 
had  been  preserved  for  a  long  period  of  time.  The  cup 
Is  of  silver  gUt ;  the  rim  around  the  cover  Is  engraved 
with  an  arabesque,  and  bears  traces  of  colored  enamels 
and  stones  which  have  decorated  the  leaves  and  flowers 
of  which  it  conststa.  Thia  is  the  only  piece  of  engraved 
work  upon  the  cup,  for  the  cover,  sides,  and  knob  are 
completely  covered  with  precious  stones,  many  hun- 
dreaa  in  number,  secured  in  separate  cells,  and  ranged 
closely  together  in  rows  entirely  round  the  vessel.  These 
stones  are  amethysta  of  various  tints ;  the  tntersectures 
of  the  setting  of  each  being  filled  with  turquoises,  which 
are,  in  some  instancea,  aa  minute  aa  seed  pearls,  to 
allow  every  part  of  the  cup  to  be  encrusted  with  precious 
stones.  The  knob  on  the  top  of  the  cover,  and  the 
three  upon  which  it  stands,  are  similarly  covered  with 
jewels.  Those  which  form  the  feet  unscrew,  a  hollow 
tube  affixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup  paaaea  partially 
through  each,  and  a  screw,  the  head  of  which  contains 
an  amethyst,  fits  into  this  tube  from  beneath,  and  com- 
pletely conceals  the  mode  of  securina:  them.  A  false 
bottom  of  thin  silver  ia  held  on  by  these  screws,  and 
covers  a  cipher ;  the  letters  being  '<  £.  R.,"  conjoined  m 
a  scroll,  characteristic  of  the  reign  of  the  sovereign 
whose  ownership  has  thus  been  carefully  stamped  upon 
tt. 

The  weight  of  the  cup  Is  considerable :  it  holds  about 
half  a  pint.  It  exhibits  more  barbaric  magnificence 
than  real  taste ;  yet  ia  characteristic  of  the  time  in  which 
it  was  made. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  superstitious  belief  in  the 
hidden  virtues  of  precious  stones  was  current,  which 
gave  them  a  value  independent  of  their  rarity  and 
beauty.  The  amethyst  in  particular,  was  believed  to 
possess  the  power  of  repelling  intoxication,  and  it, 
therefore,  became  a  fitting  incrustation  for  the  cup  of  a 
female  sovereign ;  hence,  this  gift  was  liberally  deco- 
rated with  so  valued  a  stone. 

The  belief  in  the  medical  and  magical  virtuea  of 
precious  stones,  was  a  doctrine  much  inculcated  by  the 
Arabian  naturalists,  who  believed  that  the  amethyst 
prevented  inebriation,  and  the  turquoise  atrei^hened 
the  eyes  and  was  a  remedy  aeainst  paaaion ;  ana  it  was 
from  the  East  that  we  obtained  our  belief  In  their 
hidden  efficacy.  During  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  it  is  not 
likely  that  much  faith  was  placed  in  such  mysticiam: 
but  the  affectation  which  characterized  her  court,  might 
have  induced  the  maker  of  this  cup  to  reaort  to  the 
quaint  conceit  of  an  older  faith  to  render  hia  woriL  the 
more  acceptable. 


A  G-reat  Naturalist. 

Bobert  Dick  gathered  inaects  whUe  he  collected  plants. 
They  both  lay  in  the  aame  beat.  After  hia  bread  was 
baked  in  the  morning  and  ready  for  aale,  he  left  the 
shop  to  the  care  of  his  housekeeper  and  went  out  upon 
a  search.  Or  he  would  take  a  journey  to  the  moors  or 
mountaina.  and  return  home  at  night  to  prepare  next 
day's  baking.  He  began  to  make  hia  entomological 
coUection  when  he  waa  about  26  yeara  old.  He  worked  so 
hard  at  the  subject,  and  made  so  many  excursions  through 
the  country,  that  in  about  nine  months  he  had  coUected 
specimens  of  nearly  all  the  insect  tribes  that  Calthneas 
contained.  He  spent  nearly  every  moment  that  he 
could  spare,  until  ne  thought  that  he  had  exhausted  the 
field.  He  worked  out  the  subject  from  hia  own  personal 
obaervation.  He  waa  one  of  thoae  men  who  take  nothlne' 
for  granted.  Booka  were  an  easential  end,  but  h& 
knowledge  waa  founded  not  on  books,  but  on  nature. 
He  waa  not  aatiafied  with  the  common  opinion  a<  ta 
the  species  or  genua  to  which  any  individual  of  the  In- 
aect  world  belonged.  If  he  had  any  doubts  about  an 
insect  from  a  gnat  to  a  dragon-fiy,  he  would  search  out 
the  grub,  watch  the  prooeaa  of  ita  development  from  the 
larva  and  chrvaalia  atate,  until  it  emerged  before  him  in 
onquestionabie  identity.  •  •  «  Few  constitutions  could 
have  stood  the  amount  of  toil  and  privation  which  he 
endured,  during  his  long  course  of  inquiry  into  the 
foaaila,  planta,  grasses  and  mosses,  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Cafthnesa.  Robert  Dick  had  often  walked 
from  50  to  80  miles  between  one  baking  and  another^ 
with  little  more  in  his  scrip  than  a  few  pieces  of  biacaiU 

The  Nautilus. 

The  NantQua,  a  genua  of  amall  cephalopodous  mol* 
luaka,  haa  ever  been  of  peculiar  intereat  to  naturaUsts,. 
and  alao  it  haa  been  a  prolific  aource  of  poetic  fablea.  It 
waa  often  called  the  'Oittle  aailor,"  <*little  faiiv  Bh^'% 
«md  other  names  of  like  character,  originating  m>4n  the 
false  idea  entertained  that  the  Nautilus  trimmed  ite  two 
broad  tentacles  into  saila  whUe  reating  upon  the  surface 
of  the  sea  and  fioated  after  the  manner  of  a  ahip  before 
the  breeze.  Hence  the  old  aaying :  '*  Learn  of  the  little 
Nautiluato  sail." 

The  form  of  the  body  is  ovoid,  and  funiished  with 
eight  tentacles  covered  with  cups,  aix  of  which  taper 
from  the  body  to  the  ends  and  two  which  expand,  aail- 
shape.  A  thin  shell  covers  the  bodv  with  spiral  shaped 
Interior.  The  mouth  is  surrounded  with  several  small 
tentacles  without  cups.  The  shell  is  divided  into  several 
cavities,  or  ceUs,  by  partitions  and  a  tube  called  siphon 
occupies  the  centre  of  each  partition.  The  orifice  of  the 
siphon  ia  at  the  head,  and  when  the  animal  deaires  to 
move,  it  gathera  up  its  six  long  arms  into  a  line,  then 
violently  ejecta  water  it  haa  taken  in  and  the  force  of 
thia  drivea  the  queer  creature  along. 

It  Is  said  to  float  very  gracefully  over  the  water  and 
really  haa  the  appearance  of  being  moved  by  the  action 
of  the  wind  upon  ita  little  (so  called)  sails. 

People  who  have  seen  them  upon  the  ocean  say  that, 
large  collections  of  the  queer  species  may  be  seen  upon 
the  aurface  in  aome  localitiea  about  sunset,  and  betaie  of 
different  colors  look  very  beautiful  from  reflected  lights. 
If  anything  disturbs  them  they  fold  themselves  up  and 
sink  out  of  danger*a  way. 

Sailors  at  one  time  looked  upon  the  Naotilua  as  a 
particular  friend  and  believed  to  meet  with  it  was  an 
omen  of  good  luck« 


Thb  acalea  used  at  the  U.  8.  Aaaay  Office  are  to 
delicate  that  a  hair  turns  the  balance.  You  can  aacer* 
tain  by  them  the  difference  in  weight  of  two  eye-laabea. 
They  are  made  of  aluminun^  and  might  be  compared  ta 
a  anow-flake. 

Do  not  kick  every  atone  in  the  path.  More  mllea  can 
be  made  in  a  day  by  going  ateadily  on  than  by  atopplng. 

Fried  Cakbs.— One  pint  baain  of  aweet  mflk,  one  tea^ 
cup  heaping  full  of  butter  or  lard,  one  teaapoon  of  aalt^ 
two  eggs,  nearly  a  cup  of  hop  yeast,  two  tablespoona  or 
cinnamon ;  use  flour  enough  to  mix  to  the  conaiatency 
of  biacuit ;  let  rise  till  very  light  then  knead  and  cot  into 
cakes ;  let  them  rise  again  and  then  fiy.  Thsae  will  not 
absorb  lard  while  cooking. 
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Bice  Fields.  i 

The  aspect  of  the  lowland  rice  fields  of  India  nnderco 
magical  changes  daring  the  Baccessive  seasons.  In 
Java,  for  Instance,  you  will  see  the  long-legged  heron, 
sageiT  wading  over  the  inundated  plains,  and  a  few 
months  later  beantifal  fields  of  grain  wave  over  that 
same  locality.  Cords,  to  which  scare-crows  are  atr 
tached,  are  strung  across  the  fields  in  all  directions,  and 
from  a  nucleus,  or  central  eleyated  position,  the  watch- 
man sits  and  occasionidly  pulls  upon  the  cords  when  the 
wind  is  idle,  and  the  jerldne,  flapping  images  scare  up 
clouds  of  tiilevish  birds  which  were  enjoying  a  stolen 
repast.  In  Ceylon,  the  rice  fields  rise  in  terraced  slopes 
—broad,  beautiful  green- carpeted  stepsr-to  the  lulls 
above.  Artificial  lrr%ation  is  resorted  to  in  this  arrange- 
ment, water  being  supplied  from  huge  tanks  built  in 
the  vicinity,  from  whence  it  is  conveyed  in  coolhig 
streams  from  terrace  to  terrace,  and  thus  assisting  to 
furnish  food  for  the  Immense  population  of  the  coun- 
tries round  about.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  rice  that  will 
flourish  on  upland  slopes  without  continual  watering. 
In  Sumatra,  tnis  species  of  mountain  rice  is  cultivated. 
In  the  Indian  Archipelago,  they  grow  a  sort  of  marsh 
rice,  which  Is  first  thickly  sown  m  small  b>3ds,  and  after- 
wards, the  plants  are  transferred  to  fields  previously 
softened  by  water.  As  the  grain  reaches  maturity,  for 
weeks  the  ground  Is  left  dry,  when  the  ears  begin  to 
take  on  the  rich  golden  hue  so  pleasing  to  the  husband- 
men. Could  there  only  be  introduced  Into  this  climate 
energetic  and  systematic  labor,  two  crops  of  this  grain 
might  be  annually  gathered.  ,    ^, 

"Die  swamps  of  South  CaroUna  afford  soil  admirably 
adapted  to  growing  this  cereal ;  but  an  idea  of  its  intro- 
duction and  cultivation  there  is  of  comparatively  modem 
date.  Sometime  during  the  last  century,  we  read  that 
ft  vessel  from  Madagascar,  chandns  to  put  into  Caro- 
lina, left  a  small  quantity  of  rice  seed,  which  the  captain 
suggested  to  a  gentleman,  to  sow.  A  fine  crop  was  the 
resSt,  and  after  a  time  it  was  dispersed  about  the 
colony,  and  experimenting  and  observing,  the  planters 
at  last  succeeded  in  bringing  Ito  culture  into  general 
favor. 

But  there  are  draw-backs  and  discouraffements 
mingled  with  the  successes  of  rice  culture.  Besides  the 
devastations  made  upon  the  crop  by  immense  numbers 
of  rice  buntings— beautiful  birds  that  nest  and  sing  at 
the  North  in  summer— the  malaria  arising  from  the  hot, 
damp  swamps,  sweep  ofC  numbers   of  laborers  each 


Brazil,  Java.  Bengal,  and  other  countries  export 
immense  quantities  of  rice  to  Europe. 

In  some  rice-growing  countries  like  that  of  the  moun- 
tain districts  of  Sumatra,  after  the  rice  is  harvested, 
they  sow  the  field  the  second  time  with  maize,  then  the 
ground  lies  fallow  for  a  few  years,  only  as  it  grows  up  to 
wild,  luxuriant  shrubs,  and  wonderfully  tall  msses. 
Ere  the  field  is  again  cultivated,  they  have  to  lire  the 
slopes,  for  alreadyhas  the  jungle  tiger  made  his  lair  in 
this  wilderness  thlcke^  and  the  rhinoceros  taken  it  for 
a  grazing  ground.  The  flames  leap  to  the  work  like  a 
living  thii^ ;  they  shoot  up  the  dry  reed  stalks  in  glow- 
fag  arrows ;  they  crackle,  and  rush,  and  roar,  and  make 
the  way  impassable  for  the  traveler,  but  present  a  rare 
and  beautiim  spectacle  when  night  brings  out  the  red 
gloiy  of  the  buinlng  hills  and  terraces. 


Vulcan. 

fii  unenfl^ffatened  periods,  the  violent  agencies  of  the 
elements,  as  well  as  the  appearances  of  the  heavenly 
luminarlMt  ttcdted  astonishment  and  were  deiflecL 
Traces  of  the  worship  of  fire  are  found  in  the  earliest 
timee.  The  Egyptians  bad  their  god  of  fire,  from  whom 
the  Greeks  dmved  the  worship,  called  by  the  Romans, 
Vvicanv»Gt  Vukaia^  Fable  styles  him  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Junow 

On  account  of  his  deformity,  his  mother  thrust  him 
from  Olympus ;  or,  according  to  another  story,  Jupiter 
buried  him  out  because  he  attempted  to  help  Juno  when 
fastened  by  the  golden  chain.  He  fell  upon  the  island 
Lenmoe,  afterwards  his  chief  residence,  and  was,  ac- 
cordinir  to  the  later  fictions,  lamed  by  his  f  alL 

To  Vulcan  was  ascribed  the  Invention  of  those  aria 


that  are  connected  with  the  smelting  and  working  of 
metals  by  means  of  fire,  which  element  was  considered 
as  subject  to  him.  His  helpers  and  servants  In  such 
works  were  the  Cyclops,  sons  of  Uranus  and  Gala, 
whose  residence  was  also  in  Lemnos. 

The  epithet,  Cyclopean,  is  applied  to  certain  stmo- 
tures  of  stone,  chiefly  walls,  in  which  large  masses  of 
roueh  stone  are  nicely  adjusted  and  fitted  together. 

Mount  iBtna  was  represented  as  the  workshop  of 
Vulcan,  so  also  Bipara,  one  of  the  iEolian  Isles,  called 
likewise  Vulanian.  works  requiring  peculiar  art  and 
extraordinary  strength,  especially  when  metals  were 
employed  as  materials,  were  called  by  the  poets,  Vul- 
cans  masteipieces.  Among  these  were  the  palaces  of 
Phoebus,  of  liars,  and  Venus,  the  golden  chain  of  Juno ; 
the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter ;  the  crown  of  Ariadne :  the 
arms  of  Achilles,  and  of  ./EUieas,  etc  Vulcan  is  said  to 
have  formed,  by  request  of  Jupiter,  the  first  woman ; 
she  was  called  Pandora,  because  each  of  the  gods  gave 
her  some  present  or  accomplishment. 

A  calf  and  a  male  pig  were  the  principal  victims 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  blm.  Those  woo  followed  arts 
and  employments  requiring  the' use  of  flre.  especially 
renderea  honor  and  worship  to  Vulcan.  ^  The  lion,  who 
in  his  roaring,  seems  to  dart  fire  from  his  mouth,  was 
consecrated  to  Vulcan,  and  dogs  were  set  apart  to  keep 
his  temple.'* 

Vulcan  was  usually  represented  as  engaged  at  his 
woric  with  hammer  and  pincers  In  his  hands,  sitting 
more  frequently  than  standing.  His  lameness  is  not 
indicated  in  any  existing  monuments,  although  It  was  In 
some  ancient  statues. 

Vulcan  was  represented  coveted  with  sweat,  blowing 
with  his  nervous  arms  the  flres  of  his  forges.  £Ds  breast 
was  hairy,  and  his  forehead  blackened  with  smoke. 
Some  represented  him  as  lame  and  deformed,  holding  a 
hammer  in  the  air  ready  to  strike,  while  with  the  other 
hand,  he  turns  with  pincers  a  thunderbolt  on  his  anvil. 
He  appears  on  some  monuments  with  a  long  beard, 
disheveled  hair,  half  naked,  and  a  small  round  cap  on  his 
head,  with  hammer  and  p'acers  fa  his  hands.  Tne  rep* 
resentatlon  of  Vulcan  sh  >w  that  the  anvil  of  andenl 
times  WAS  formed  like  the  modem. 


The  Olive  Tree. 

The  common  olive  is  one  of  the  earliest  trees  meor 
tionc'd  in  antiquity ;  nrobably  It  was  a  native  of  Pales* 
tfae,  and  perhaps  of  Greece,  and  it  was  fatroduced  fato 
other  countries  at  a  very  early  day.  It  is  largely  culti- 
vated fa  Southern  Europe,  Western  Asia,  and  i^orthem 
Africa.  It  was  brought  to  South  America  and  Mexico 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  fa  various  parts 
of  California  it  Is  planted  at  the  mission  establishments, 
where  some  of  the  old  groves  still  remain.  Of  these, 
San  Diego  is  yet  In  notably  good  bearing  condition ;  and 
other  plantations  have  recently  been  made  there.  In 
the  Atlantic  States,  the  olive  was  fatroduced  before  the 
Revolution,  and  at  several  times  sface.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  and  fruitful  in  South  Carolfaa.  The  chief  obstacle 
to  Its  cultivation  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  its  crops  ma- 
ture just  the  time  when  all  the  planter's  help  is  required 
to  gather  and  secure  the  more  lucrative  cotton  crop. 
The  French  enumerate  over  twenty  varieties,  differing 
in  size  and  color  of  their  leaves  and  fruits.  Olive  oil  is 
obtafaed  from  the  ripe  fruits,  the  pulp  of  which  contafas 
about  seventy  per  ceut.  of  oil.  Italy  produces  annually 
about  88,000,000  gallons,  while  the  production  of  Franco 
is  onl4r  about  7,000,000  gallons.  . 


Lobsters  Decreasing 
The  great  number  of  lobsters  now  used  for  canning, 
necessitatfag  a  constant  war  upon  them,  from  Boston  to 
Halifax,  to  supply  the  demand,  is  reducing  their  numbers 
and  size  so  rapidly  that  the  complete  extfaction  of  the 
species  in  another  generation  is  prophesied.  The  great 
decrease  in  their  size  is  particularly  noticeable.  Once 
there  were  lobsters  in  Faneiul  Hall  Market  which  it  re- 
quired the  strength  of  both  arms  to  lift  from  the  bench ; 
now  most  lobsters  are  not  much  too  large  to  put  fato 
the  vest  pocket. 


Thb  first  lesson  for  childhood  should  be  that  of  earn- 
ing its  pleasures.  To  get  lyhatever  it  craves  as  soon 
as  it  aslu  for  it  is  the  worse  training  a  chilf 
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The  Bed  Breast  of  the  Bobin.* 


Of  all  the  merry  little  birds  that  live  ap  in  the  tree. 

And  carol  from  the  sycamore  and  chestnut, 
The  prettiest  little  gentleman  that  dearest  is  to  me. 
Is  the  one  in  coat  of  brown  and  scarlet  waistcoat 

It*scock1tUtUeBobin? 

And  his  head  he  keeps  a-bobbin* 
Of  all  the  other  pretty  fowls  Td  choose  him: 

For  Be  sings  so  sweetly  still. 

Throagh  ms  tiny  slenaer  bOl, 
With  a  little  patch  of  red  upon  his  bosom. 

When  the  frost  is  in  the  air,  and  the  snow  npon  the  groand. 

To  other  litUe  birdies  so  bewUderin\ 
Picking  up  the  crambs  near  the  window  he  is  found. 
Singing  Christmas  stories  to  the  children. 
Of  how  two  tender  babes 
Were  left  in  woodland  glades, 
By  a  cruel  man  who  took  *em  there  to  lose  *em ; 
But  Bobby  saw  the  crime ; 

Se  was  watching  all  the  time  0 
)d  a  perfect  crimson  on  his  bosom. 

When  the  charming  leaTes  of  autumn  around  us  thickly  fall. 

And  everything  seems  sorrowful  and  saddening, 
Bobin  may  t>e  h^rd  on  the  comer  of  a  wall 
Singing  what  is  solacing  and  gladdening. 

And  sure,  from  what  I*ye  heara. 

He's  God^s  own  little  bled. 
And  sings  to  those  in  grief  just  to  amuse  *em; 

But  once  he  sat  foriom 

On  a  cruel  Crown  of  Thorn. 
And  the  blood  it  stained  his  pretty  little 

^  Our  cut  represents  an  Bnglish  robin. 


IndiarBubber  and  Q-uttarPercha." 

These  two  resins  are  identical  in  some  respects,  and 
on  account  of  their  extensiye  use  for  many  porpoaeSy 
together  with  the  fact  that  their  oririn  is  nnfamlUar  to 
many  persons,  deserve  a  more  extended  description  than 
that  given  to  the  other  resins. 

The  first  of  them,  india-rubber,  Is  the  product  of  a 
tree  found  in  Cayenne,  and  other  parts  of  South  Amer- 
ica. This  tree,  Known  as  the  syrmge-tree,  {Fieiu  JSIom- 
tiea)f  attains  a  great  height,  a  singular  fact  conceminfl; 
it,  being  that  excepting  a  small  space  of  about  ten  feet 
in  circumference  on  the  top,  it  has  no  branches. 

The  indiarrubber  is  obtained  by  making  a  hole  through 
the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  collecting  the  liquid  which 
exudes  therefrom  in  the  form  of  a  vegetable  milk.  The 
work  of  collecting  the  resin  is  chiefly  done  in  rainy 
weather,  as  although  it  can  be  obtained  at  any  time,  ft 
then  flows  in  greater  quantities.  As  thus  obtained,  it 
possesses  a  nearly  white  color,  and  is  exposed  to  the 
air  by  being  spread  over  moulds  of  clay.  Here  it  soon 
becomes  thick  and  hard,  when  another  layer  of  Juice  is 
placed  over  the  first,  and  so  on  till  it  is  oi  the  thickness 
required.  It  is  then  placed  over  a  strong  fire  of  buminj^ 
vegetables,  which  hardens  and  darkens  it,  and  gives  it 
the  texture  and  appearance  of  leather. 

The  chemical  elements  of  india-rubber  are  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  and  when  it  is  dissolved  in  either  petroleim, 
ether,  or  Deazol,  it  swells  up  and  torm^  ihm  varnish  nied 


to  such  a  large  extent  for  waterproofing  purposes. 
Combined  with  sulphur,  it  forms  what  is  known  as 
vtdeanized  india-rubber.  If  the  latter  be  heated  to  a  cer- 
tain temperature,  it  wlD  become  hard  and  capable  of 
being  utilised  for  combs,  knife  handles,  buttons,  ete. 
Of  its  other  uses  little  need  be  said,  since  all  must  be 
aware  of  them. 

Gutta-percha  is  a  gum  resin,  the  product  of  a  tree 
found  in  the  East  Indies,  and  obtained  therefrom  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  india-rubber.  It  possesses  less 
elasticity  than  the  latter,  but  does  not,  like  it,  lose  its 
elasticity  by  being  heated  to  a  high  temperature. 

It  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  resinous 
matters,  and  on  account  of  being  a  good  non-conductor 
fit  electricity,  it  has  been  extendvely  used  for  insulating 
telegraph  wires.  Its  non-conducting  heat  power  is  slso 
considerably  utilized  for  water  pipes,  as  the  water  en- 
closed therein  rarely  freeses. 

Sugar. 

Sugar  Is  of  modem  use  only.  The  ancients  were  un- 
acquainted with  it  as  an  article  of  commerce  or  of  com- 
mon use.  What  a  revolution  in  our  household  affairs 
would  it  occasion  to  strike  sugar  from  the  list  of  dietary 
articles  1  It  is  a  necessity,  not  a  luxuiy.  Within  the 
last  four  hundred  years  It  has  grown  from  being  an 
article  of  curiosity  or  luxury  to  be  one  of  the  great 
staples  of  commerce.  It  enters  every  department  of 
domestic  economy.  Hnmboldt  says  that  in  China  it  was 
known  and  used  m  ancient  times ;  but  if  known  at  all  in 
western  Asia  or  Europe  till  within  the  last  few  centuries, 
it  was  only  as  travelers  brought  it  as  remembrances  of 
foreign  climes  and  distant  traveL  There  is  some  f oan- 
dation  for  the  idea  that  it  was  not  entirely  unknown  to 
the  ancient  Greeks.  We  find  in  the  classics  mention 
made  of  honey  that  bees  did  not  make,  and  honey  from 
reeds— the  sugarKume  being  a  reed.  From  their  ex- 
pressions, it  is  thought  that  sugar  is  meant,  as  all  sweet 
articles  were  included  in  the  term  honey  in  early  days. 

Pliney  says  there  is  a  kind  of  honey  from  reeds  which 
is  like  gum,  and  it  is  used  as  a  medicine.  Some  allusions 
in  the  Bible  seem  to  refer  to  sugar  and  honey.  In  later 
times,  it  is  said  that  the  Crusaders  found  sweet-honeyed 
canes  growing  in  the  meadows  of  Tripoli ;  that  they 
snckedthese  canes,  and  were  delighted  with  the  oper- 
ation ;  that  these  canes  were  cultivated  with  mat  care, 
and,  when  ripe,  were  pounded  in  mortars,  ana  the  Juice 
was  strained  and  dried  to  a  solid,  like  salt ;  that,  mixed 
with  bread,  it  was  more  pleasant  than  honey.  In  1420. 
the  Portuguese  brought  the  cane  to  Bpain,  Maaelre,  and 
Canaries,  and  thence  it  was  carried  to  the  West  Indies 
and  Brazil.  In  these  countries  it  found  the  conditions 
for  ito  rapid  development,  and  the  world  was  soon 
furnished  with  the  products  of  these  countries ;  so  that 
sugar  assumed  a  place  among  the  chief  articles  of  comr 
merce.  

Shamoy  Skins. 

Shamoy  skins  are,  as  every  one  knows,  largely  used 
for  many  purposes — for  inside  linings  of  gloves,  etc, 
and  for  cleaning  purposes  in  many  departments.  It  is 
not  derived  from  &e  skin  of  the  chamois,  as  is  some 
times  ignorantly  supposed,  from  the  sound  of  the  name, 
which  resiUts  from  tne  process,  but  from  the  fiesh  side 
of  the  sheep-skins  which  have  been  split.  The  skins, 
after  having  been  passed  in  the  ordinary  way  through 
the  earlier  processes  of  washing,  etc..  are  soaked,  first  in 
lime-water,  and  next  in  a  mixture  of  bran  and  water,  or 
in  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  after  which  thej 
are  beaten  in  a  mill  till  no  moisture  remains  in  them. 
Fish  oil  is  then  poured  over  the  skins,  which  are  agahi 
beaten  until  they  are  thoroughly  impregnated  with  it. 
This  is  done  over  and  over  agidn  until  the  skins  can  re- 
ceive no  more  oil,  and  then  they  are  hung  for  a  short 
time  in  a  room  heated  up  to  a  certain  temperature.  They 
are  then  carefully  washed  in  a  solution  of  potash,  which 
removes  any  oil  that  may  still  remain  about  the  leather ; 
and  thus  we  have  the  shamoy  skin  of  daily  use. 

How  TO  Gbt  Aix>ng.— Do  not  stop  to  tell  stories  la 
business  hours.  If  you  have  a  place  of  business^  be 
found  there  when  wanted. 

The  careful  i>erson  in  time  of  plenty  wTl  prepare  tot 
a  famine. 
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An  Ancient  Fortification. 

In  nearly  eTeir  State  In  the  Union,  proofs  are  found 
•f  the  former  existeDce  of  a  race  of  people  far  superior 
io  the  Indians  in  point  of  intellect.  These  proofs  are  of 
Tariona  kinds,  and  several  of  them  have  already  heen 
described  in  the  columns  of  the  Obowikg  World. 

In  the  New  England  States,  little  Is  found  except  re- 
mains of  ancient  pottery,  with  an  occasional  arrow-^ead. 
In  the  Southern  SlateSi  many  curious  relics  of  the  same 
kind  have  been  discovered,  besidee  several  architectural 
structures,  and  a  number  of  rocks  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics or  picture-writins.  Near  the  celebrated  copper 
mines  in  ICichigan,  abundant  proofs  are  found  that  this 
metal  was  mined  hundreds  of  years  before  Euro^^^ans 
visited  America.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  <'  Salt  Sicks,"  of 
Kentucky  are  many  ancient  salt  wells,  and  occasionally 
is  found  an  earthen  pan  for  the  evaporation  of  salt 
water. 

The  Middle  otates  are  especially  noted  in  this  respect 
for  their  numerous  mounds  and  fortifications,  there 
being  no  less  than  thirty  In  New  York  alone.  In  Penn- 
eylvania,  there  are  still  more.  But  the  largest  and  best 
preserved  one  of  all  is  in  Ohio. 

It  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Newark,  at  the  junction 
of  Racoon  Creek  and  South  Fork,  two  small  rivers  which 
nnite  at  this  point  to  form  the  Muskingum.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  foniflcation  is  a  square  fort 
containing  twenty  acres.  Two  covered  walks  connect 
this  fort  with  Racoon  Greek,  which  Is  about  half  a  mile 
north.  One  and  a  half  miles  south,  is  a  circular  enclo- 
sure containing  twenty-six  acres.  Parallel  walls  of 
earth  connect  them.  Parallel  walls  running  west  from 
the  first  enclosure,  connect  it  with  an  eight-sided  enclo- 
aure,  nearlv  four  miles  distant.  This  fort  contains  forty 
acres.  It  Is  connected  by  hifi;h  parallel  walls  with  the 
Bacoon  Creek,  which  fiows  about  one  mUe  north. 

A  short  distance  southwest,  and  connected  by  similar 
walla  is  another  circular  enclosure  containing  twenty- 
two  acres.  In  the  center  of  the  latter  fort  is  an  observa- 
tory built  of  earth  and  stones.  Thirty  miles  south,  is 
another  fortification,  and  there  are  ruins  of  a  wall  which 


I  The  Florida  Crocodile. 

The  two  American  species  of  crocodilw^  viz.,  rhfrnMhA 
and  acului.  were  first  described  by  Cuvler  as  confined  to 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  which  view  was  ao> 
cepted  by  naturalists  for  a  long  time.  Subsequently  the 
C,  aeutm  has  been  discovered  in  difFerent  parts  of  Cen- 
tral AmericiL  and  In  1870  Prof.  Jeffries  Wyman  de- 
scribed a  skull  from  Florida  as  belonging  to  that  species. 
Reports  are  current  in  Florida  of  a  true  crococUle  ex^ 
istfng  there,  but  specimens  have  not  been  secured  until 
Very  recently.  The  present  year  has  thrown  more  light 
upon  the  subject  by  the  capture  of  two  fine  specimens. 
My  personal  observations  on  tbe  Subject  were  confined 
to  the  south-east  coast  of  Florida,  particularly  the 
Vicinity  of  Biscayne  Bay.  While  there  last  Winter  col- 
lecting for  the  museum  of  Prof.  Ward,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  I  obtained  sight  of  a  reptile  that  I  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  a  large  alligator,  but  which  a  nearer  view 
convinced  me  was  a  crocodile.  After  two  unsuccessful 
attempts  I  succeeded  in  klUing  him  by  lying  in  wait  for 
him  with  my  rifle,  opposite  his  favorite  mnd-wallow  on 
the  bank  of  the  stream.  It  proved  to  be  a  male— huge, 
old,  and  ugly.  His  tenacity  of  life  was  surprising,  and 
his  frantic  struggles  in  and  out  of  water  made  the  fight 
interesting  for  some  time.  He  lived  for  quite  an  hour 
after  six  rifle-balls  had  been  fired  into  his  nape  in  the 
direction  of  the  brain.  He  measured  fourteen  feet  in 
length,  and  his  girth  at  a  point  midway  between  fore 
andhlDd  legs  was  five  feet  two  inches.  His  teeth  were 
large  and  blunt;  his  head  rugose  and  knotty,  with 
armor  plates  very  large  and  rough,  all  conspiring  to 
give  him  a  very  ugly  and  savage  appearance.  On  dis- 
section it  was  found  that  he  had  been  very  pugnacious, 
or  else  was  a  persecuted  and  unfortunate  individual. 
Three  of  his  teeth  were  more  or  less  shattered ;  the 
tibia  and  fibula  of  the  right  hind  leg  had  been  broken 
In  the  middle  and  united,  also  one  of  the  metatarsal 
bones  of  the  same  limb ;  about  five  Inches  had  been 
bitten  off  the  end  of  his  taU,  leaving  it  quite  blunt,  and 
for  some  reason,  probably  an  old  wound,  two  of  the  ver- 
tebras near  the  middle  of  the  taU  had  grown  together 
solidly  at  an  awkward  angle.    The  day  followfaig  the 


once  connected  It  with  the  octagonal  enclosure  before  jabove  capture  (Jan.  29,  1875,)  I  had  the  further  good 
mentioned.  fortune  to   kill   at  the  same   spot  the  mate  of  this 

On  the  north,  east,  and  west  sides  of  the  principal  Icrocodlle^  beautiful  female  measuring  ten  feet  eight 
enclosure,  is  a  very  steep  embankment  of  earthy  forty  inches.    Thergjwas  a  striking  contrast  between  tbe  two 


feet  in  height,  and  neu-ly  eiffht  miles  long,  in  the 
northeastern  angle  of  this  embankment,  where  it  turns 
abruptly  to  the  south,  are  numerous  small  mounds, 
evidently  used  to  Inter  the  dead,  for,  when  opened, 
human  bones,  arrow-heads,  pieces  of  pottery  and  copper 
ornaments  are  found  in  many  of  them. 

At  the  head  of  one  of  the  mounds,  formerly  stood  a 
large  stone,  covered  on  both  sides  with  picture-writing, 
representing  a  man  in  combat  with  several  wild  beasts 
of  difterent  kinds.  But  this  was  removed  many  years 
ago,  and  carried  away  by  a  party  of  French  gentlemen. 
It  la  not  known  in  whose  possession  it  is  at  the  present 
day,  even  if  It  has  not  been  destroyed. 

Scientific  men  are  disagreed  as  to  who  built  these 
fortifications;  some  thinking  that  they  were  built  by 
the  Aztecs,  others  claim  that  they  were  built  by  a  race 
of  people  who  were  exterminated  by  the  Indians.  There 
Is  some  ground  for  both  of  these  theories ;  but  there  are 
alao  serious  objections  to  both.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Btyle  of  architecture  is  wholly  different ;  tbe  relics  aie 
different,  and  the  hieroglyphics  are  different.  In  fact. 
there  is  no  resemblance  at  ail  except  in  tbe  size  ana 
fhape  of  tbe  head.  But  a  more  serious  objection  is,  that 
In  the  time  of  Cortez,  the  Aztecs  claimed  to  have  come 
from  the  south. 

In  regard  to  the  second  theoiy,  it  Is  founded  upon  a 
Iradition  of  some  tribes  of  Indians,  that  they  came  from 
the  north,  and  meeting  in  this  country  with  people  of 
another  race,  made  war  upon  them  and  conquered  them. 
[f  this  be  true,  it  does  not  follow  that  these  were  the 
builders  of  the  mounds.  In  fact,  it  does  not  seem 
reasonable  that  a  nation  so  numerous  and  powerful  as 
the  Mound-Builders  are  known  to  have  been,  could  have 
been  conquered  and  put  to  death  by  a  mere  handful  of 
naked  savages,  with  no  engineering  skill,  and  weapons 
far  inferior  to  their  enemies. 


specimens.  The  head  of  the  female  was  regular  in 
outline,  comparatively  smooth,  teeth  white,  regmar,  and 
sharp,  plates  even  in  surface  and  contour,  and  colors 
very  marked.  The  entire  under  surface  of  both  specimens 
was  pale  yellow,  shading  gradually  darker  up  the  sides 
with  fine  Irregular  streaks  and  spots  of  black.  On  the 
upper  parts  of  the  female  through  the  entire  length  the 
black  and  yellow  mottling  was  about  uniform,  the  yel- 
low rather  predominating.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  female  was  decidedly  yellowish,  whfle  the  back  and 
taU  of  the  male  showed  an  almost  entire  absence  of 
vellow,  the  prevailing  color  being  a  leaden,  lustreless 
black  In  brightness  of  color,  smoothness  of  armor,  and 
lithecess  of  contour  the  female  greatly  outrankea  her 
rough  and  burly  lord.  The  stomachs  of  both  specimens 
were  quite  empty,  but  in  tbe  SBSophagus  of  the  male 
were  the  torn  remains  of  two  mud-hens  in  a  state  of 
disgusting  decomposition.  The  ovary  of  the  female 
contahied'^430  egffs,  varyhig  from  the  size  of  No.  8  shot 
to  a  hen's  egg,  all  perfectly  spherical.  The  exact  locality 
of  the  captures  was  a  narrow,  very  deep  and  crooked 
stream  known  as  Arch  Creek,  fiowing  from  the  £vei^ 

f  lades  into  the  head  of  Biscayne  Bay.  While  at  Biscayne 
collected  abundant  evidence  that  crocodiles,  though 
rare,  exist  In  various  tributaries  of  the  bay.  On  the 
bank  of  Arch  Creek  I  found  the  skull,  fifteen  mohes 
long,  minus  the  lower  jaw,  of  a  crocodile  belonging  to 
tbe  same  species  as  the  large  specimens.  No  one  could 
give  any  information  concerning  it. 


Good  WoMBN.—The  modest  virgin,  the  prudent  wife, 
or  the  careful  matron  are  more  serviceable  In  life  than 
petticoatcd  philosophers,  blustering  heroines,  or  virago 
queens.     She  who  makes  her  husband  and  children 

J^ftppy*  wbo  reclaims  the  one  from  vice  and  trains  the 
other  to  virtue,  is  a  much  grater  character  than  ladles 
described  in  romance  whose  sole  occupation  is  to  murder 


AHttle  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  Newport,  B.L,  I  "^^'^^   ^^^   ^e   shafts  ftom  the  quiver  of  their 
tiad  a  greater  foreign  trade  than  New  York  •ves. 
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The  Augean  Stables. 

Extending  along  the  Ionian  sea,  from  the  promontory 
Araxns  to  tie  river  Neda,  in  ancient  Oreecei  was  a  coun- 
try belonging  to  the  Peloponnesus.  It  contained  abont 
one  thousand  square  miles,  including  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Achian  and  Arcadian  mountains.  It  was  a  rough, 
hilly,  broken  country,  but  had  many  beautiful,  ferttle 
Tidleys,  occupied  by  rich  people  who  had  beautiful 
homes.  The  principal  rivers  of  the  country,  called  Elea, 
were  the  Alpheus  and  the  Peneus.  There  were  three 
principal  cities  in  this  country,  or  Peloponnesus  Itate— 
EUls,  t^  principal  one,  named  after  Elea ;  Plsates,  and 
Pyrphiia.  They  were  unwalled  cities,  but  were  held  to 
be  sacred.  Once  every  four  years  at  Ellis  assembled 
vast  multitudes  to  hold  reUgious  games.  The  horses  of 
Elea  or  Ellis  as  the  country  was  called,  were  celebrated 
for  their  strength,  swiftness  and  Intelligence 

Augeas  was  Ung  of  this  country,  Elea.  At  his  stables 
in  EiUs,  he  had  a  herd  of  three  thousand  oxen.  It  was 
the  duty  of  his  chief  herdsman  to  keep  this  number  of 
choice  oxen  always  on  hand.  If  one  died  the  loss  must 
be  replaced  immediately.  This  kept  a  demand  for  blood- 
ed stock,  or  oxen  of  a  certain  quality,  and  those  who 
could  raise  that  kind  of  animals  sold  them  at  a  profit 
and  were  paid  for  their  services,  coming  to  the  king  who 
encouraged  farming  and  agricultural  pursuits  by  con- 
tinually giving  prices  and  premiums  to  those  who  by 
their  skill  and  labor  made  Elea  to  be  a  very  rich  district 
or  state. 

These  stables  were  in  a  valley,  on  a  pjainy  and  for 
thirty  years  had  not  been  cleaned  out.  The  oxen  had 
been  moved  a  little  from  place  to  place  at  times  so  that 
the  ground  on  which  they  had  stood  for  thtrtv  years  had 
been  raised  to  a  high  shaped  prominence  from  which 
streams  ran  to  the  ordinal  plain,  giving  ofCen^9  to  farm- 
ers and  breeding  disease. 

Hercules,  a  hero  of  antiquity,  son  of  Jupiter  by  Alc- 
mena,  was  by  his  father  destined  to  occupy  the  throne 
of  Perseus,  but  by  the  connivance  of  Juno  was  super- 
seded by  Eurystheus,  the  grandson  of  Perseus.  Such 
was  the  strength  of  Hercules  that  people  came  tc  fear 
hioL  No  matter  what  seeminfflv  impossible  task  was 
given  him,  it  was  performed.  H.e  was  a  hard  man  to 
beat.  No  matter  how  often  he  was  knocked  out  of  time 
he  rallied  again.  He  was  strong,  gifted  by  the  gods,  and 
always  held  the  winning  hand.  People  came  to  consider 
him  more  than  mortal.  The  king  kept  heaping  impossi- 
bilities upon  the  life  of  this  young  man  Hercules,  but 
he  did  all  that  was  commanded  of  him.  He  was  ordered 
to  go  forth  and  slay  a  large  Nemean  lion  that  was  devas- 
tating the  coun^.  Hercules  went  forth,  blocked  up 
one  of  the  entrances  to  the  lion*s  den,  then  went  in  by 
the  other,  slew  the  beast  and  brought  the  carcass  to  Eu- 
rystheus. 

One  day  the  Einjg  Auffeas  ordered  Hercules  to  clean 
the  royal  stables  where  the  8,000  oxen  had  been  for  thirty 
years,  and  to  do  it  in  one  day  I  The  kine  had  been 
greatly  vexed  because  the  seemmff  impossibilities  he  had 
commanded  of  Hercules  had  all  been  performed.  At  a 
royal  dinner  he  told  his  courtierB  that  he  would  break 
the  spirit  of  Hercules  and  bring  him  to  admit  that 
there  was  something  he  could  not  do.  Therefore 
he  Issued  his  royal  edict  that  within  twenty-four  turns  of 
the  hour-glass,  Hercules,  with  such  help  as  he  could  ob- 
tain from  the  poor  of  the  dty  who  were  his  friends, 
should  clean  out  the  royal  Augean  stables. 

Hercules  called  the  boys  together,  and  they  cut  the 
banks  of  the  two  rivers,  Alpheus  and  Peneus,  turned  the 
course  of  the  streams  Into  the  valley  where  the  stables 
were,  and  in  a  few  hours  oxen,  stables,  and  thirty  years 
of  accumulated  compost  were  swept  away  like  a  wagon- 
load  of  rubbish  by  a  flood. 

While  the  khig  was  asleep,  some  twenty  hours  after 
his  orders  were  ^ven,  ofiicers  of  the  guard  rushed  into 
his  apartments  telling  that  Hercules  had  cut  the  banks, 
the  rivers  had  leaped  from  their  courses,  and  that  his 
oxen  and  stables  were  all  swept  away.  He  ordered  the 
troops  to  hasten  to  the  place  and  turn  the  currents  back 
to  their  proper  channds ;  but  no  troops  or  monarch 
could  stem  or  stop  the  flood.  Hercules  appeared  before 
the  expiration  of  the  last  hour  of  the  twenty-four,  re- 
ported that  the  stables  were  cleansed,  and  asked  for  his 
reward.  Augeas  refused  to  give  it,  whereupon  Hercules 
slew  Augeas  and  all  his  sons  but  one,  Fhyleus,  whom 
he  made  king  in  place  of  his  father. 


S!! 


The  World's  Gold. 

The  Ural  Mountains,  Australia  and  the  United  State* 
are  the  most  productive  sources  of  gold  supply,  the  first 

elding  $20,000,000  annually,  the  second  1^,000,000  and 

le  third  $35,000,000.  Prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  rich 
mines  of  the  United  States  the  total  pr€>duction  wa* 
oiUy  $68,000,000  per  annum. 

The  fever  for  gold  hunting,  which  was  excited  by  the 
finding  of  the  great  mines  of  the  Pacific  coast^  rapidly 
increased  the  yearly  production,  UT^til,  in  1850,  It  reached 
over  $120,000,000,  and  five  or  six  ye«^  later  gold  buUioD 
was  mined  to  the  extent  of  the  enoir^vis  sum  of  nearly 
#185,000,000.  This  was  the  lazf^t  yleTd  of  any  one  year, 
and  since  production  has  gradually  fallen  away,  and 
aeems  to  have  finally  reached  an  eouillbrium  of  about 
$100,000,000  per  annum,  nearly  all  ox  which  is  found  in 
the  three  regions  named.  Now,  if  this  represented  fho 
actual  yearly  increase  in  the  volume  of  gold  which  ia 
nsed  as  the  basis  of  the  currency  of  gold-umg  oountriesy 
It  mip^ht  serve,  unassisted,  as  a  standard.  But  the  fact  i^ 
this  production  does  little  more  than  supply  the  place  of 
that  which  disappears  from  circulation  as  money  an- 
nually by  loss  and  wear,  or  metamorphosis  Into  aitideft 
of  commerce. 

A  few  years  ago  some  English  statistician,  after  a  care 
fnl  investigation,  estimatea  the  vearly  loss  of  gold  coin 
to  the  British  treasury  was  £5,000,000  sterling,  and,  cal- 
colatfng  from  this  basis,  the  loss  to  the  world  must 
amount  to  nearly  the  total  pro(l|iction,  and  therefore 
little  addition  to  the  bulk  of  gold  In  the  treasuries  of  all 
nations  can  be  expected.  It  is  true  that  new  mines  may 
be  found.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  tbere  are  no  un- 
discovered regions  rich  with  auriferous  deposits.  But 
•ffainst  this  are  the  uncertaintieB  of  discovery,  with  an 
almost  certain  decrease  of  the  present  production.  That 
there  has  been  a  large  increase  of  uie  stock  on  hand 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  cannot  be  denied, 
but  this  has  been  due  principally  to  the  remarkable  dis- 
coveries in  the  United  States,  which  In  a  few  years 
doubled  the  store.  Thirty  years  ago  the  entire  stock  of 
cold  coin  was  only  a  little  more  than  $3,000,000,000.  Now 
It  is  $7,600,000,000,  but  the  increase  was  made  during  a 
few  years,  and  the  past  decade  has  added  little  to  the 

The  Feat  Bogs  of  Ireland 

They  cover  some  three  million  acres  of  sniface  mainly 
fL  the  neart  of  the  country,  though  extanding  Into  eveiy 
part  of  it.  Many  thousands  of  acres,  chfefly  in  the 
northeast,  have  been  brought  into  culuvation:  of  the 
rest,  some  vields  a  little  sour  pasturage,  but  tne  main 
portion  is  of  use  only  as  it  yields  cheap  fuel  to  the  poor. 
These  bogs  are  of  all  depths,  from  a  few  inches  to  thirty 
or  forty  feet.  The  shallow  parts  are  those  reclaimed  for 
cultivation,  and  some  of  the  deeper  sections,  by  ditching 
and  draining,  are  rendered  fit  for  the  fanner's  use.  The 
peat  and  turf  are  cut  up,  piled  into  heaps  and  dried, 
when  it  is  burned  and  the  asnes  evenly  spread  over  tlie 
soil,  this,  with  the  moist  climate  hisures  tolerable  crops. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  that  these  bogs  were  once  the 
site  of  niighty  forests  of  oak  and  fir,  which  dyinyg  fell 
into  the  peat  where  the  moss  and  fungus  growth  soon 
covered  tne  trunks  and  the  forest  growing,  dying  and 
falling,  during  the  long  centuries  brought  the  peat  inch 
try  inch  to  its  present  depth. 

Chemical  discoveries  have  utilized  the  peat  in  several 
ways  and  promise  to  do  more  through  its  agency.  There 
will  be  peat  coal  of  great  heating  capacity  and  free  from 
clinkers ;  peat  charcoal,  free  from  sulphur ;  peat  tar  of 
valuable  preservative  powers  for  saving  timber,  and  con- 
vertible Into  illuminating  gas ;  also,  acetate  of  lime,  and 
a  crude  sulphate  of  ammonia  well  known  as  an  energetic 
fertilizer.  So  these  waste  places,  as  they  were  deemed 
a  short  decade  ago,  prove  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  de- 
veloping mind  and  capital  invested  in  their  utilization. 

How  are  we  led  to  wonder  at  the  miracles  of  wealtli 
which  the  Creator  has  stored  away  for  the  use  of  man. 
Nature's  ereat  savings  banks  have  no  defaulters  and 
honor  all  drafts  that  are  made  upon  thenu  N«»  irscder 
our  Maker  looking  forth  upon  His  nandiworiE  pro- 
nounced it  all  good.  All  is  in  Keeping  with  the  perfected 
Slan,  and  only  through  man's  short-sightedness  is  the 
ivine  order  and  harmony  disturbed,  out  never  over- 
yirown^ 
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High  Mountains. 

The  highest  moiutatn  on  the  North  American  con- 
tment  Is  Mount  8t.  EUae,  in  Alaska,  whose  elevation  is 
17,900  feet.  Next  to  it  comes  the  yolcano  of  Popocatar 
peU^  Mexico,  17,884  feet,  and  Orizaba,  also  in  Mexico, 
17,388  feet.  If  the  newly  dlseoyered  peak  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  in  the  Yellowstone  region,  found  by  the  Hayden 
exploring  party,  be  reallv  17,000  feet  hif^h,  as  they  esti- 
mate, it  wul  be  the  fourth  peak  in  elevation  on  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America,  and  the  highest  mountain  tn 
the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska.  Heretofore  the 
highest  peak  in  this  countiy  was  supposed  to  be  Big 
Horn  Mountain,  which  is  elevated  15,000  feet 

Lavender  Culture. 

Comparatively  few  persons  are  aware  to  how  large  an 
extent  the  culture  of  lavender  for  commercial  purposes 
] '.  carried  on  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  from  London. 
In  the  county  of  Surrey  alone  there  are  nearly  three 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  devoted  to  its  erowth, 
rnd  the  total  extent  of  the  lavender  fields  in  the  London 
district  cannot  fall  far  short  of  five  hundred  acres. 
When  three  years  old  the  plant  is  at  Its  best,  and  when 
It  reaches  the  age  of  seven  years  it  has  made  so  much 
wood  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  uproot  it  and  set  a 
fresh  plant.  The  harvest-time  depends  much  on  the 
state  of  the  weather,  but  it  usually  commences  about 
the  first  week  in  August.  The  fiowers  are  cut  with  a 
sickle,  boimd  up  in  small  sheaves,  and  immediately 
oanied  to  the  distillery.  There  the  stalks  are  cut  oil, 
leaving  but  a  little  more  than  the  fiowers,  bv  which  the 
bouquet  of  the  oO,  afterwards  extracted,  is  much  im- 
proved, though  the  quantity  of  the  oil  is  sensibly  dimin- 
uhed.  Much  care  is  needed  on  the  part  of  those  who 
handle  the  sheaves  in  the  dlstHltng  house  to  guard 
against  being  stuns  by  the  bees  which  remain  attached 
to  the  fiowers.  The  temperance,  industry,  and  provi- 
dence of  these  insects  are  proverbial ;  yet  their  behavior 
in  lavender  fields,  especially  toward  the  end  of  the 
season,  when  the  fiowers  are  fully  developed,  cannot  be 
too  severely  reprobated.  80  careless  are  they  of  the 
cood  reputation  they  have  earned  that  they  refnse  to 
leave  their  luscious  feast  even  when  it  is  laid  on  the 
trimming  bench,  and  hundreds  are  thrown  into  the  still, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  to  dislodge  them,  in  a  state 
of  helpless  intoxication.  When  the  oil  Is  first  distilled, 
ft  has  a  peculiar  empyreumatic  odor,  but  by  beine  kept 
in  bottles  for  twelve  months  it  loses  much  of  its  narsn- 
ness.  It  is  still,  however,  unfit  to  be  used  as  a  perfume 
In  Its  natural  state.  In  order  to  convert  the  essential 
ofl  into  what  is  known  as  lavender-water,  it  is  mixed 
with  from  twenty  to  forty  times  its  bulk  of  spirits,  and 
with  just  a  trace  of  neroli,  or  other  essential  oil,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  compounder. 


The  Furies  and  Harpies. 

BT  J.  J.  WOBTSNDTKB. 

Among  the  divinities  of  the  lower  world  were  three 
daughters  of  Acheron  and  Night,  or  of  Pluto  and  Pro- 
serpina, whose  ofilce  it  was  to  torment  the  guilty  in 
Tartanas,  and  often  to  infiict  vengeance  upon  the  living. 
The  Greeks  called  them  Furies,  and  also,  by  a  sort  of 
euphemism  or  form  design  to  propitiate  them,  Furios, 
8ignifyinffA;m<&^  di^joaed.  The  Romans  styled  them 
Furixe.  These  names  were  Tisiphone,  whose  particular 
work  it  was  to  originate  fatal  epidemics  and  contagion  : 
Alecto,  to  whom  was  ascribed  the  devastations  and 
cruelties  of  war,  and  Hegaxera,  the  author  of  insanity 
and  murders.  Temples  were  erected  and  consecrated 
to  them  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  among 
the  latter  a  festival  also. 

They  were  represented  with  vipers  twining  among 
their  hair,  usuall  v  with  frightful  countenances  in  dark  and 
bloody  robes,  holding  the  torch  of  discord  or  vengeance. 

The  fable  of  the  Harpies  seems  to  have  had  reference 
originally  to  the  rapidity  and  violence  of  the  whirlwind, 
which  suddenly  ceases  and  carries  ofl  whatever  it  strikes. 

Their  names  were  Aello.  from  storm ;  Celaxcem,  from 
dark,  and  Ocypeta,  from  liying  rapidly,  all  indicative  of 
the  source  of  Fiction. 

They  were  said  to  be  daughters  of  Neptune  and  Terra, 
and  to  dwell  in  islands  of  the  sea,  on  the  borders  of  the 
lower  worlds  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Furies  to  whom 


they  sometimes  took  off  the  victims  they  seized.  They 
were  represented  as  having  the  faces  of  virgins  and 
bodies  of  vultures,  with  feet  and  hands  armed  with 
claws  and  sometimes  as  with  the  tails  of  serpents. 

The  D(Brn<ms  or  Genii,  and  2fanc«.— In  the  earliest 
mythologies,  we  find  traces  of  a  sort  ofprotecting  deities 
or  spiritual  guardians  of  men,  called  Genii.  They  were 
supposed  to  be  always  present  with  the  person  imder 
their  care,  and  to  direct  their  conduct,  and  control  In 
great  measure  their  destiny,  having  received  this  power 
as  a  eift  from  Jupiter. 

Bad  demons  as  well  as  good,  however,  were  imagined 
to  exist,  and  some  maintained  that  every  person  had  one 
of  each  class  attendant  upon  him. 

The  Satyrs  aiid  Fauw.—Th^  idea  of  gods  of  the  forests 
and  woods,  with  a  form  partly  of  men  and  partly  of 
beasts,  took  its  rise  in  the  earliest  ages  either  from  the 
custom  of  wearing  skins  of  animals  for  (Nothing,  or,  in  a 
design  to  represent  symbolically  the  concution  of  man  in 
the  semi-barbarous  or  half-savage  state.  The  Sytars  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Fauns  of  the  Romans,  in  their  rep- 
resentations, differed  from  the  ordinary  human  fonnonly 
in  having  a  buck's  tall  with  erect  pointed  ears. 

TJu  Goryons, — ^Three  imaginary  sisters,  daughters  of 
Phorcys  and  Cete,  were  so  termed  from  their  frightful 
aspect.  Their  heads  were  said  to  be  covered  with  vipers 
instead  of  hair,  with  teeth  as  long  as  the  tusk's  of  a  boar, 
and  so  terrific  a  look  as  to  turn  every  beholder  into 
stone.  They  are  described  as  having  the  head,  neck,  and 
breasts  of  women,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  was  in  the 
form  of  a  serpent.  According  to  some,  they  nad  but  one 
eye  and  one  tooth,  common  to  them  all,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  use  in  turn.  Their  names  were  Stheno, 
Euryale,  and  Medusa. 

Medusa  is  said  to  have  been  slain  by  Perseus,  who  cut 
off  her  head  while  they  were  in  the  act  of  exchanging 
the  eye.  The  Amazons  were  no  doubt  mythical  beings, 
although  said  to  be  a  race  of  waivlike  women  who  Uvea 
near  the  river  Thermodom  in  Cappadocia.  A  nation  of 
them  also  was  located  in  Africa.  They  are  said  to  have 
burnt  off  their  right  breast,  that  they  might  use  the  bow 
and  Javelin  with  more  skill  and  force. 


A  Curious  Tradition. 

A  carious  book  might  be  written,  or,  perhaps  com« 
piled,  of  the  traditions  of  North  American  Indians.  They 
are  a  nation  of  traditions.  They  have  a  tradition  regard- 
ing the  origin  of  even  the  most  common  things  with 
which  they  are  acquainted;  but  the  most  curu)us  of 
them  all  is  that  of  the  Iroquois  regarding  those  huge 
bones  which  are  found  scattered  over  the  country,  and 
which  the  researches  of  Cuvier  and  o  hers  have  proved 
to  belong  to  an  extinct  species  of  elephant,  known  as 
the  mammoth. 

The  tradition,  as  told  to  Col.  Morgan,  is  that  after  the 
Great  Spirit  had  made  the  world,  he  created  all  the  birds 
and  beasts  which  now  inhabit  it.  He  also  made  man. 
but,  having  formed  him  white  and  very  imperfect  and 
Hl-naturec^  he  was  not  all  pleased  with  him.  Then  he 
took  black  day,  and  made  what  the  white  man  calls  a 
negro.  This  was  much  better,  but  still  the  Great  Spirit 
was  not  satisfied.  80  he  placed  the  negro  and  the  wnite 
man  on  one  side  of  the  great  water,  and  took  a  piece  of 
pure  red  clay,  of  which  lie  formed  the  red  man  perfect 
to  his  mind.  He  was  so  well  pleased  with  him  tnat  he 
placed  him  on  this  island,  giving  him  rules  for  his  con- 
duct,  and  promising  him  happiness  in  proportion  to  his 
good  behavior. 

For  many  generations  his  descendants  lived  in  great 
happiness,  out  at  length  the  young  men  forgetting  and 
neglecting  to  obey  these  rules,  became  lU-tempered  and 
wicked,  m  consequence  of  which,  the  Great  Spirit 
created  a  great  bulialo,  which  made  war  upon  the  human 
species  alone,  and  killed  all  but  a  very  few.  These  re- 
pented and  promised  the  Great  Spirit  that  they  would 
always  obey  his  laws  if  he  would  kill  the  enemy.  The 
Great  Spirit,  conciliated  by  these  promises,  sent  a 
thunderbolt  and  destroyed  the  whole  race  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two,  a  male  and  female,  which  he  shut  up  In 
a  mountain  where  he  still  holds  them  tn  readiness  to  let 
loose  upon  mankind  again  should  occasion  require  it. 


The  Roman  Empire  in  its  glory  was  not  so  laige  as  the 
present  area  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Antaxctic  Region. 


A  saperflcial  thought  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
as  we  leave  the  barren,  icy,  desolate  regions  of  the 
Polar  World,  and  come  next  into  the  temperate  regions, 
so  on  to  the  tropical  belt,  or  Torrid  Zone,  with  its  aston- 
ishing luxuriance  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  that  ex- 
ploration would  round  off  and  finish  in  these  scenes  of 
magnificent  and  sweltering  beauty;  but  not  so.  Beyond 
this  the  South  Pole,  or  Antarctic  Region,  otretches  wild, 
frozen,  and  infinitely  desolate,  so  that  the  vivid  fancy 
causes  the  mind  to  recoil  from  contemplating  the  terri- 
ble picture. 

At  the  North,  the  Indomitable  explorer  sees  open  chan- 
nel-ways beckoning  him  each  year  to  fresh  exertions 
and  new  discoveries ;  but  in  this  awful  Antarctic  ocean, 
impregnable  breastworks  of  ice  hem  in  their  farther  pro- 
gress. Not  a  flower  here,  onlv  blades  of  coarse  erase ; 
even  the  Invincible  mosses  ox  frozen  countries  fail  to 
"  put  in  a  strong  appearance  *'  in  this  forsaken  region. 

This  country  of  the  South  Pole— if  one  may  spsak  of 
It  in  this  way-*is  described  bv  the  few  hardy  men  who 
have  ffone  down  to  that  sea  in  ships,  as  awful  beyond 
description.    Icebergs  shifting  under  the  impenetrable 


vessePs  decks.  Occasionally  the  yielding  of  one  of  the 
frozen  crags  to  Its  accumulating  weight  broke  it 
asunder;  and  while  the  awe-struck  sauoni  watched 
through  the  solemn  fog-walled  night,  they  heard  fierce 
hissinis  and  horrible  rushine  noises  and  heavy  detona- 
tions uke  submarine  exploeioss,  or  the  cannonading  of 
some  monster  giants  benind  their  fortresses  of  everiiut- 
ine  ice. 

No  fur-clad  himian  being  here  to  lift  the  Inquiring 
glance  at  the  strange  ships  ndlng  at  anchor  outside  the 
glader-walled  coast ;  no  companionable  animal  crosshig 
with  swift  foot  or  investigating  tread,  upon  these  barren 
peaks,  only  the  shrill  screams  of  the  sea  fowl  riding  on 
the  drift  ice,  or  tiding  theirswift  or  slufivish  flights  over 
frozen  cape,  promontory,  hUl,  or  vale.  Here,  congregate 
the  petrel  family  of  several  species ;  the  giant  petr^  or 
cannibal,  it  should  be  termed— even  devouring  its  own 
kind  if  one  happens  to  be  wounded ;  and  the  albatross 
and  peuffuln  also  frequent  this  locality.  The  hoarse 
voices  oithe  latter  making  a  diabolical  clatter  when  any 
number  of  them  became  excited. 

Whales  and  dolphins  are  found  in  this  ocean,  also 
seals  of  the  species  called  sea  elephants,  because  of  their 
monstrous  size ;  and,  although  tney  present  a  formida- 
ble appearance  when  enraged,  they  are  very  easily  killed 
by  the  hunter. 

The  explanation  of  the  colder  and  more  barren  aspect 
of  the  South  Pole  than  that  of  the  North,  is  found  in  the 
fact,  that  while  there  is  much  land,  moimtains,  hills, 
and  forests  in  the  Arctic  country,  the  predominance  of 
ocean  in  the  Antarctic,  the  flatter  inland  surface  of 
country,  and  the  constant  detachment  of  immense 
bodies  of  ice,  and  its  continuous  falling  into  the  sea, 
keeps  the  temperature  down  to  a  remarkable  degree  of 
coldness ;  and  we  are  led  to  wonder,  if  in  the  endless 
changes  of  worlds  and  time,  in  the  planets  moving  from 
east  to  west  and  from  north  to  south,  if  the  future  will 
of  the  Poles  will  be  different  from  its  present.  We 
believe  it  may  be  so.  The  seasons  may  change  or  soften 
their  rigors  there,  and  some  Heaven-sent  mrd  or  mes- 
senger wHl  bear  away  to  those  remote  and  forsaken 
countries  the  germs  of  a  new  existence.  Some  island 
sloughing  from  the  known  continents,  or  from  unknown 
ones — seed  strewn,  vigorous  and  adhesive — ^may  rest  its 
foot  upon  some  hidden  anchorage  and  become  the  cen- 
tr^jpoints  of  a  new  country. 

With  God  all  things  are  possible,  and  with  an  eye  of 
faith  glancing  down  the  coming  time,  we  believe  that 
science,  aided  by  Divine  inspiration,  will  revel  in  dis- 
coveries undreamed  of  by  the  present  generation.  With 
exultant  foreknowledge,  we  cry :  '*  Speed  the  mind  that 
seeks  for  the  unspeakable  riches  of  God's  creation." 


It  Is  not  in  our  open,  exposed  deeds  that  we  need  the 
still  voice  of  the  silent  monitor,  but  in  the  small,  secret, 
every-day  acts  of  life,  that  conscience  should  prompt  uf 
to  beware  of  the  hidden  shoals  of  what  we  deem  tof 
common  to  be  dangerous. 


'^Gkbs;  its  Origin  and  Mann&LCtuxe." 

To  whom  the  credit  of  the  discovery  of  gas  is  dae  Is 
not  certainly  known.  History  Informs  us  that  In  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Persians  made  use  of 
the  gas  escapine  from  natural  crevices  In  the  surface  of 
the  earth  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  up  their  altars, 
which  were  sometimes  placed  near  such  crevices.  Cer- 
tain provinces  In  China  have  also  been  celebrated  for 
two  thousand  years  for  the  large  quantity  of  inflamma- 
ble air  or  gas  which  isaoes  from  the  earth.  Many  other 
cases  of  the  spontaneous  production  of  gas  could  be 
given,  such  as  the  fires  of  ^ker  near  the  Caspian  Sea, 
jets  of  inflammable  atr  on  the  road  between  Florence 
and  Bologna,  etc 

With  all  these  and  many  other  precedents  for  the 
theory  that  gas  could  be  used  as  an  illuming  agent,  no 
such  use  seems  to  have  been  made  of  It  until  Kichard 
Hurdock,  an  engineer  and  miner  of  Cornwall,  about 
1793.  conceived  the  Idea  that  gas,  as  obtained  from  eoal, 
mignt  be  conveyed  to  a  distance  through  pipee,  and  thus 
made  use  of.  He  had,  previous  to  this  time,  made  him- 
self well  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  producing  it. 
but  hitherto  made  no  other  use  of  It  beyond  collecting  it 
tn  bladders,  and,  making  a  small  hole  In  the  latter,  light 
the  escaping  eas  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends. 

Acting  on  tie  idea,  he  soon  Introduced  and  perfected 
all  necessary  arrangements,  and  at  leiu^  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  hu  house  lit  up  with  ft.  Since  then,  In 
the  manufacture  of  gas.  great  strides  have  been  made 
but  In  perfection  of  quality  and  quantity  manufactured. 

The  apparatus  at  present  employed  consists  of  an 
Iron  retort,  set  In  a  furnace  so  that  it  may  be  uniformly 
heated.  The  retorts  are  cvllndrical  In  shape,  flat  on  the 
ends,  and  generally  one  mch  thick.  From  the  top  of 
the  retort  an  outiet-pipe  ascends,  dips  In  cold  water, 
and  makes  a  curve  wmch  causes  ft  to  terminate  in  an- 
other pipe  called  the  hydraulic  main.  The  outiet-pipe 
Is  arranged  that  a  water-valve  commands  It  at  the  pomt 
where  it  dips  Into  the  water  before  being  connected  with 
the  hydraulic  main.  The  use  of  this  valve  is  obvious, 
since  no  gas  can  return  to  the  retort  after  having  passed 
the  valve  on  its  way  to  the  hydraulic  main.  The  latter 
is  a  large,  horizontal  pipe  running  from  one  end  of  the 
building  to  the  other. 

The  retorts  having  been  filled  with  coal,  and  sealed  ao 
that  the  flame  of  the  flre  cannot  get  to  their  contents, 
the  flre  underneath  is  lighted.  All  the  products  of  the 
distillation,  with  the  exception  of  the  coke,  which  re- 
mains in  the  retort,  are  volatile,  and  therefore  go  up  the 
outiet-pipe  to  the  hydraulic  main.  With  the  latter  are 
connected  a  number  of  smaller  pipes  running  altematelj 
Up  and  down,  which  receive  the  volatile  products  from 
it,  and  are  so  constructed  as  to  condense  those  products 
and  allow  the  fluid  matters  to  run  off  Into  a  tank.  The 
latter  products  are  utilized  for  tariy  matters,  etc,  as 
hitherto  described. 

From  the  pipes,  the  gas  passes  to  vessels  fliled  with 
lime.  These  vessels  are  called  purifiers,  as  the  lime  in 
them  perform  this  work  by  absorbing  hydrogen  and  car- 
bonic acid.  Sometimes  an  air-pump,  worked  by  a  steamr 
engine,  Is  employed  to  draw  the  gas  from  the  retort  to 
the  purifiers,  llils  Is  called  an  exhauster,  and  Is  of 
great  service.  From  the  purifiers  the  gas  Is  conveyed, 
ready  for  use,  to  the  storage  tanks. 

A  Bdver  of  Ink. 

Among  the  wonders  of  nature  in  Algeria,  there  Is  a 
river  of  genuine  Ink.  It  Is  formed  by  the  Junction  of  two 
streams,  one  flowing  from  a  region  of  f eiruginous  soil, 
and  the  other  drainmg  a  peat  swamp.  The  waters  of  the 
former  are,  of  course,  strongly  impregnated  with  iron ; 
those  of  the  latter,  with  gallic  acid.  On  meeting,  the 
acid  of  the  one  stream  unites  with  the  iron  of  the  other, 
and  a  true  Ink  Is  the  result  The  banks  of  the  united 
stream  would  be,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  the  one  for 
a  colony  of  authors.  Fields  of  esparto  grass,  for  paper- 
making,  might  be  sown  in  the  neighborhood ;  the  pap 
mills  might  oe  turned  by  the  Inky  flood,  and  geese  m^ 
be  reared  to  supply  quill  pens.  The  members  of 
republic  of  letters  would  there  do  nothing  all  daylong 
but  sit  dangling  their  feet  in  the  water,  and  occasionaUy 
dipping  in  their  pens.-— a  peaceable  crew,  except  perhaps 
when  they  would  plague  each  other  by  readhoig  long  ex- 
tracts from  their  unpublished  works. 
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Mann&cture  of  Gk>ld  Leaf. 

The  process  of  gold  beating  is  exceedingly  interesting 
in  its  various  details,  and  is  one  wbicn  requires  the 
exercise  of  much  judnnent,  physical  force  and  me- 
chanical skill.  The  gold  most  first  be  properly  refined. 
The  process  is  as  fouows :  The  coin  is  first  reduced  in 
thlcKness  by  being  rolled  through  what  is  known  as  a 
''  mill,"  a  machine  consisting  of  Iron  rollers  operated  by 
steam-power.  After  being  rolled,  it  is  annealed  by  being 
subjected  to  intense  heat,  which  softens  the  metal.  It 
is  next  cut  up  and  placed  in  jars  containing  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  which  dissolves  the  gold,  and  reduces  it 
to  a  mass  resembling  Indian  pudding,  both  in  color  and 
form.  This  solution  is  next  plac^  in  a  jar  wiUi  cop- 
peras, which  separates  the  gold  from  the  other  com- 
ponents of  the  mass. 

The  next  process  is  to  properly  alloy  the  now  pure 
gold,  after  wbich  it  is  placed  in  crucibles  and  melted, 
firom  which  it  is  poured  into  iron  moulds  called  ingots, 
which  measure  ten  inches  in  length,  by  one  hi^  in 
breadth  and  thickness.  When  cooled,  it  is  taken  out  in 
the  shape  of  bars.  These  bars  are  then  rolled  into  what 
are  called  a  "  ribbon,"  usually  measuring  about  eighty 
yards  in  length,  and  the  thickness  of  ordinaxrpaper.  and 
retaining  their  original  width.  These  ''ribboDs''  are 
then  cut  into  pieces  an  inch  and  a  quarter  square,  and 
placed  in  what  is  called  a  '*  cutch,*'  which  consists  of  a 
pack  of  French  paper  leaves  resembling  parchment, 
each  leaf  three  inches  square,  and  the  pack  measuring 
from  three  quarters  of  an  tncti  to  an  inch  in  thickness. 
They  are  then  beaten  for  half  an  hour  upon  a  granite 
block,  with  hammers  weighing  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
pounds,  after  which  they  are  taken  out  and  placed  in 
another  pack  of  leaves  called  a  "  shoder.*'  These  leaves 
are  four  and  a  half  inches  square,  and  the  gold  in  the 
"  shoder  "  is  beaten  for  four  hours  with  hammers  weigh- 
faig  about  nine  pounds.  After  being  beaten  in  this 
manner,  the  gold  leaves  are  taken  out  of  the  ''  shoders  " 
and  placed  in  what  are  called  *'  molds. "  These ''  molds  '* 
consist  of  packs  of  leaves  similar  to  the  other  packs, 
and  made  of  the  stomach  of  an  ox.  After  being  made 
ready  in  the  ''  molds,*'  the  gold  is  beaten  for  four  hours 
more  with  hammers  weighing  six  or  seven  pounds  each. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  thinner  the  leaf  becomes, 
the  lighter  are  the  hammers  used,  and  it  is  also  neces- 
sary in  beating  the  gold,  especially  in  striking  the 
"  mold,"  that  the  blow  should  be  given  with  the  full 
ilat  of  the  hammer,  and  directlv  in  the  centre  of  the 
"  mold."  Should  the  beater  strike  with  the  edge  of  the 
hammer,  there  Is  every  chance  that  the  leaf  wHl  be 
broken  and  the  pack  spoiled.  The  leaf,  after  being 
taken  out  of  the  ''  mold,"  is  cut  into  squares  of  three 
and  three-eighths  inches,  and  placed  in  "books"  of 
common  paper.  Each  "  book  "  consists  of  twenty-five 
leaves,  and  there  are  twenty  "  books  "  in  what  is  known 
as  a ''pack." 

Gold  foil  is  made  In  a  similar  manner  to  gold  leaf, 
except  that  the  sheets  are  thick  and  annealed  separately, 
while  the  chief  distinction  is  that  it  has,  if  a  genuine 
article,  no  alloy  whatever.  The  article  known  as 
'*Gennan  gilt"  is  not  made  from  gold  at  all.  The 
wood  upon  which  it  is  to  be  placed  is  first  made  exceed- 
ingly smooth,  and  then  painted  with  a  preparation 
whieh,  being  covered  with  silver  leaf,  has  tne  property 
of  producing  a  gold-like  appearance. 


Cerberus. 

Cerberus  was  the  fabled  dog  of  Pluto,  stationed  as 
sentinel  at  the  entrance  of  Hades.  He  is  generally  de- 
scribed as  having  three  heads,  sometimes  as  having 
fifty. 

Snakes  covered  his  body  instead  of  hair.  None  from 
the  world  of  the  living  could  pass  by  him  but  by  ap- 
peasing him  with  a  certain  kind  of  cake,  composed  of 
medicated  and  soporific  ingredients.  To  seize  and  bring 
up  this  monster  was  one  of  the  labors  assigned  to  Fler- 
eules.  Scylla  and  Gharybdis  are  the  names ;  the  former, 
of  a  rock  on  the  Italian  shore  in  the  strait  between  Sicily 
and  the  main  land,  and  the  latter,  of  a  whirlpool  or 
strong  eddy  over  against  it  on  the  Sicilian  side.  The 
ancients  connected  a  fabulous  story  with  each  name. 

ScyUa  was  originally  a  beautiful  woman,  but  was 
changed  by  Circe  into  a  monster,  the  parts  below  her 


waiBt  becoming  a  number  of  dogs,  incessantly  barking, 
while  she  had  twelve  feet  and  hands,  and  six  heads  with 
three  rows  of  teeth.  Terrified  at  this  metamorphosis, 
she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  was  changed  into  the 
rocks  which  bear  her  name.  Gharybdis  was  a  greedy 
woman  who  stole  the  oxen  of  Hercules,  and  for  that 
offence  was  turned  into  the  gulf  or  whirlpool  above 
mentioned. 

The  Sphinx  was  the  offspring  of  Orthos  and  Ghimarus. 
or  of  Typhon  and  Echidna,  a  monster  having  the  head 
and  breast  of  a  woman ;  the  body  of  a  dog ;  the  tail  of  a 
serpent ;  the  wings  of  a  bird  ;  the  paws  of  a  lion,  and  a 
human  voice.  This  monster  infested  the  neighborhood 
of  Thebes,  proposing  enigmas  and  devouring  the  inhabi- 
tants who  could  not  explain  them. 

At  length  one  of  the  enigmas,  in  which  she  demanded 
what  anhnal  it  was  which  walked  on  four  legs  in  the 
morning,  two  at  noon,  and  three  at  night,  was  solved 
by  .£dlpsus ;  he  said  that  the  animal  was  man.  who  in 
the  morning  of  life,  creeps  upon  his  hands  and  feet,  in 
middle  age  walks  erect,  and  in  the  evening  of  his  days 
uses  a  staff. 

On  hearing  this  solution  the  Sphinx  instantly  destroyed 
herself. 

The  Griffon  was  an  imaginary  animal,  said  to  be  pro- 
duced from  a  lion  and  an  eagle,  and  supposed  to  watch 
over  mines  of  gold  and  whatever  was  hidden.  Its  image 
is  sometimes  found  on  ancient  medals,  the  upper  part 
resembling  an  eagle,  the  lower  part  a  lion. 

In  the  Greek  myUiology,  Typhon  is  ranked  amone  the 
giants,  said  to  have  been  produced  fh>m  the  earth  by 
Juno  striking  it ;  describea  as  having  a  hundred  heads 
like  those  of  a  dragon.  In  Egyptian  mythology,  the 
monster  called  Typhon  holds  an  important  position, 
being  considered  the  cause  of  all  evil—"  the  Egyptian 
devil."  He  is  described  and  represented  in  various 
ways,  sometimes  as  with  a  hundred  dragon  heads; 
sometimes  as  a  wolf ;  sometimes  as  a  crocodile,  with 
the  head  and  fore-legs  of  a  hippopotamus. 

Roman  Luxury. 

All  students  of  history  learn  something  of  the  "  de- 
cline and  fall "  of  Rome,  and  that  herluximousness  was 
the  chief  cause  of  her  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  But  the 
astonishing  and  reckless  prodigality  with  the  fashionable 
people  of  the  last  days  of  the  Empire  spent  monev  to 
add  to  their  pleasures  can  hardly  be  imagined  without 
seeing  the  details.  Their  extravagance  m  ornaments, 
dresses,  sumptuous  living,  and  rich  furniture,  surpassed 
all  the  display  of  modem  nations. 

The  palace  of  Nero  glittered  with  gold  and  jewels. 
Perfumes  and  fiowers  were  showered  from  Ivory  ceilings. 
The  halls  of  iEllogabulus  were  hung  with  cloth  snd 
gold,  enriched  with  lewels.  His  beds  were  silver,  and 
nis  tables  of  gold.  Tiberius  gave  a  million  of  sesterces 
for  a  picture  for  his  bedroom.  A  banquet  dish  of 
Daasillus  weighed  five  hundred  pounds  of  silver. 

The  art  of  using  metals  and  cutting  precious  stones 
surpassed  anything  known  at  the  present  day. 

In  cookery,  and  in  the  decoration  of  houses  in  social  en- 
tertainments, the  Romans  were  remarkable.  The  moslac, 
signet  rings,  cameos,  bracelets,  bronzes,  vases,  couches, 
banqueting  tables,  lamps,  chariots,  colored  glass,  gilding, 
mirrors,  matresses,  cosmetics  perfumes,  hair  dyes,  sflk 
ribbons,  potteries,  all  exhibit  great  eleeance  and  beauty. 
The  tables  of  thuea  root  and  Delian  bronze  were  as  ex- 
pensive as  the  sideboards  of  Spanish  walnut,  so  much 
admired  in  the  great  exhibition  at  London. 

Wood  and  ivory  were  carved  as  exquisitely  as  In  Japan 
or  Ghina.    Mirrors  were  made  of  polished  silver. 

The  Roman  grandees  rode  in  gilded  chariots,  bathed 
In  marble  batns,  dined  on  golden  plate,  drank  from 
ciystal  cups,  slept  on  beds  of  down,  reclined  on  luxuri- 
ous couches,  wore  embroidered  robes,  and  were  adorned 
with  precious  stones. 

They  ransacked  the  earth  and  the  seas  for  rare  dishes 
for  their  banquets,  and  ornamented  their  house  with 
carpets  from  Babylon,  onyx  cups  from  Bythinia,  mar- 
bles from  Numidia,  bronzes  from  Gorinth,  statues  from 
Athens — ^whatever,  in  short,  was  precious  or  curious 
in  the  modt  distant  countries. 

The  luxuries  of  the  bath  almost  exceed  belief,  and  on 
the  walls  were  magnificent  frescoes  and  paintings,  ex* 
hlbitlns:  an  Inexhaustlve  productiveness  in  landscape 
and  mythological  scenes- 
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The  Coffee  Tree. 

Says  La  Roqae:  ''The  coffee  tree  is  from  six  to 
twelve  feet  high ;  the  stem  teD,  twelve,  and  fifteen  inches 
in  circamference.     When  full  K^own  it  resembles  a 

goong  apple  tree.  The  outer  limbs  bend  down,  render- 
ig  it  the  shape  of  an  umbrella.  The  bark  is  whitish 
and  somewhat  rough ;  its  leaf  resembles  that  of  the 
citron  tree.  It  contmues  green  throughout  the  year,  and 
the  tree  is  never  without  leaves,  which  are  ranged 
almost  opposite  on  each  side  of  the  bough  and  at  a 
small  distance  from  each  other.  At  nearly  all  seasons 
of  the  year  there  are  blossoms,  green  and  ripe  fruit  at 
the  same  dme  upon  tiie  tree. 

«  When  the  blossom  falls  off,  there  remains  in  its  room, 
or  rather  springs  from  each  blossom,  a  small  fruit, 
green  at  first,  but  which  becomes  red  as  it  ripens,  and  is 
not  unlike  a  large  cherry,  and  veir  good  to  eat.  Under 
the  flesh  of  this  cherry,  instead  of  a  stone,  is  found  the 
bean  or  berry  which  we  call  coffee,  wrapped  round  in  a 
fine  thin  skin.  The  berry  is  then  veiy  soft  and  of  a  dis- 
agreeable taste ;  but  as  the  cherry  ripens,  the  berry  in 
£e  inside  grows  harder,  and  the  dried-up  fruit,  being 
the  flesh  or  pulp  of  it,  which  was  before  eaUble,  be- 
comes a  shell  or  pod  of  a  deep,  brown  color.  The  berry 
Is  now  solid,  and  of  a  clear  transparent  green. 

'<  Each  shell  contains  one  berry,  which  splits  Into  two 
equal  parts.  When  the  fruit  is  sufficiently  ripe  to  be 
shaken  from  the  tree,  the  husks  are  separated  from  the 
berries  and  are  made  use  of  by  the  natives,  while  the 
berries  are  exported.  ^  ^^, 

''The  coffee  for  the  next  year's  harvest blossoma In 
October,  and  the  consumption  of  this  fragrant  berrr  li 
enormous,  thA  exports  from  Rio  Janeiro  alone  ranging 
np  as  high  «s  two  million  bags  a  year,  whfle  other  coon- 
tries  export  a  proportionably  large  amount." 

House  Spiders. 

I  have  often  observed,  says  b  writer,  the  power  in 
Gossamer  Spiders  of  ejecting  f orciblv  from  the  spinners 
a  web  which  they  use  as  a  means  of  moving  from  one 

gace  to  another.  I  was  not  aware  until  lately,  however, 
at  the  same  power  was  possessed  by  the  common 
house  spider. 

I  caught  one  of  these  the  other  dav  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  out  if  it  was  capable  of  ejecting  its  wen  by  mus- 
cular effort,  and  I  propose  giving  the  result  at  length. 
Having  plac«>^  my  spider  npon  a  pcncU  held  between 
my  finger  .^a  thumojl  watched  him  carefully,  noting 
all  his  movements.  The  sage  insect  proceeded  deliber- 
ately to  take  a  tour  round  his  somewhat  limited  quarters, 
and  finding  at  length  that  he  could  not  escape  by  either 
end,  he  carefully  attached  a  web  to  the  pencil  and 
descended  rapidly. 

I  wound  the  web  up  on  the  pencil,  so  as  to  prevent 
him  reaching  the  ground,  and  after  trybig  the  same  plan 
a  good  many  times,  he  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the 
pencil,  and  apparently  "  took  a  big  think,"  the  result  of 
nis  meditation  beinff  another  descent  of  about  a  foot 
from  his  support,  fie  then  gattiered  himself  up  into  a 
little  ball,  elevating  his  abdomen,  and,  much  to  my 
astonishment,  ejected  the  web  unconnected  as  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  spinner  to  the  distance  of  about  a  foot, 
when  the  whole  converged  into  a  focus,  as  it  were, 
forming  a  complete  web,  which  continued  sailing  out- 
ward until  it  attached  itself  to  my  coat;  the  spider, 
after  giving  the  web  a  few  tugs,  then  passed  over,  and 
so  escape(L  Thii^cing  I  might  be  deceived  as  to  the 
web  coming  out  in  so  many  parts,  I  caught  several 
more,  and  repeated  the  experiment  about  a  dozen  times, 
so  that  the^e  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  that  some  one  else  has  tried  this,  so  as  to 
ocmflrmit. 

A  Curious  Freak  of  Nature. 

A  curious  freak  of  nature  is  found  at  Wfllough  Lake, 
hi  the  northern  part  of  Vermont,  where  Mounts  Pisgah 
and  Hor  rise  2,500  feet  from  the  water,  and  4,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  are  less  than  a  mile  apart,  while  the 
lake  below  is  of  unknown  depth — all  efforts  to  sound  it 
have  failed— and  is  supposed  to  rest  at  the  level  of  the 
sea.  A  few  years  ago.  an  immense  rock,  weighing  over 
800  tons  was  started:  from  its  bed  &t  the  top  of  Mount 
Pisgah,  and  fell  down  the  almost  perpendicular  face  of 


the  mountain  Into  the  lake,  tearing  away  the  earriaga 
road  and  everything  that  opposed  i^  shaking  the  whole 
region  round,  and  being  heard  ten  and  fifteen  miles  away. 
The  lake  is  an  immense  spring,  as  hardly  a  brook  flows 
into  it,  but  a  river  flows  out  luge  enough  to  carry  ex- 
tensive mills.  A  winding  footpaUi  conducts  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Pisgah,  which  is  abruptly  cut  off  on  the 
side  nearest  the  lake.  forming  a  perpendiculsr  precipice 
nearly  8,000  feet  high,  below  which  lies  water  of  such  sin- 
gular transparency  that  one  can  see  more  than  lOOf  eet  be- 
low the  surface.  The  temptation  to  leap  from  such  aheteht 
is  almost  irresistible,  and  no  one  has  yet  visitedthe 
place  of  stronff  enough  nerve  to  stand  erect  and  look 
over  the  brink;  but  visitors  crawl  up  on  hands  and 
knees  to  satisfy  tbeii  curiosity.  The  view  from  this 
height  is  grand.  To  the  east  can  be  seen  the  White 
Mountains  and  the  Connecticut  Blver.  winding  down 
eighty  miles  of  its  course ;  to  the  norta  and  northwest 
are  Monadock,  flfty  miles  away,  and  the  entire  length  of 
Lake  Memphremagog .  and  to  the  west  is  seen  the  west- 
em  range  of  the  GreeD  Mountains.  The  scenery  Is  im- 
surpassed  in  New  England,  and  the  drive  over  Uie 
carriageway  which  skirts  the  lake  and  connects  Orleans 
and  Caledonia  coontiea  is  the  most  pictnreeqne  of  aaj 
IntheState.  r        — i  -v 

How  a  Bron2S6  Statue  is  Cast. 

The  casting  of  a  laige  piece  in  bronae  is  a  dellcate*op> 
eratlon,  requuing  care  and  artistic  skllL  The  making  of 
a  plaster  mould  from  the  oz^i^al  model,  then  a  plaster 
figure  from  that  mould,  and  finally  from  the  figure  a  seo-> 
tional  mould  into  whicn  to  run  the  metal,  requires  many 
weeks  of  skilled  labor.  The  element  of  luck  enters 
largely  into  the  culminating  attempt  to  cast,  as  flaws  ik 
the  metal  often  cause  failures,  imposing  weeks  of  addi- 
tional labor. 

The  large  box  called  a  ''flask,"  eontaintng  the  mouio, 
clamped  firmly  with  iron,  was  let  down  with  a  crane  into 
a  cavity,  and  flowed  over,  so  that  only  a  funnel  protruded. 
This  was  close  to  a  bricK  furnace,  in  which  the  brofue 
was  heating  over  a  great,  roaring  fire.  The  metal  as  it 
was  dowly  converted  into  liquid  was  doedy  observed 
by  the  foreman.  A  glimpse  through  an  aperture  ahowed 
it  boiling  furiously  like  water,  and  so  hot  that  an  Iron  bar 
stuck  Into  it  became  red  almost  instantly.  When  the  iron 
could  be  withdrawn  without  any  bronxe  clinging  to  itj 
the  compound  was  deemed  ready.  An  immense  metal 
bucket,  attached  to  a  powerful  crane,  was  swung  under 
the  end  of  a  spout,  the  furnace  was  tapped  and  a  molten 
stream  ran  out.  Sparks  flew  In  every  direction,  faees 
were  shielded  hastily  from  the  heat,  the  dusty  plaster 
images  of  Franklin,  the  VanderbUt  bas  relief  and  ^er 
relics  of  previous  jobs  were  made  to  glow.  The  bucket 
was  nearly  fllied,  a  turn  of  the  crank  took  it  over  the  flask, 
and  the  liquid  was.  by  tipping  the  bucket,  poured  into 
the  mould,  from  which  the  suddenly-heated  air  ruahed 
through  the  vent  pipes  with  a  noise  like  escaping  steam. 
Some  of  the  bronze  slopped  over  and  set  fire  to  tne  wood 
floor,  and  the  water  that  quenched  the  blaze  made  so 
much  steam  that  nothing  else  could  be  seen  for  five  min- 
utes.   The  casting  was  perfect. 


Habtb  hot  Wisdom.— Hasty  conclusions  are  the 
mark  of  a  fool:  a  wise  man  doubteth— «  fool  rageth, 
and  is  confident ;  the  novice  saith,  I  am  sure  it  is  so : 
the  learned  answers,  peradventure  it  may  be  so,  but  I 
prithee  Inquire.  Some  men  are  drunk  with  fancy,  and 
mad  with  opinion.  It  is  a  little  learning,  and  but  a 
little,  which  makes  men  conclude  hastily.  Sxpeiience 
and  humility  teach  modesty  and  fear. 


The  house  in  which  William  Penn  lived,  situated 
In'^iladelphia,  is  now  occupied  by  a  drinking  house  of 
the  lowest  order.  Any  other  country  In  the  world,  al- 
most, would  have  preserved  this  house  from  the  slightest 
bivasion.  Well,  we  are  young  yet,  and  cannot  be  trusted 
any  more  than  other  children  with  valu  ble  pooaosaions. 


GBmtBoeiTT  during  life  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
generosity  in  the  hour  of  death.  One  proceeds  from 
genuine  liberality  and  benevolence,  the  other  from  pride 
or  fear. 
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JOAN  OF  ARC: 

THE    MAIDEN    LEADER   OF    TROOPS. 

At  daybreak  on  the  90th  of  Hay.  1431,  a  priest  entered 
IfM  cell  of  a  young  woman  at  Kouen,  and  aunoanced 
tliat  he  was  come  to  prepare  her  for  death.  Not  that 
the  priaoner  was  ill — she  was  vonn^,  healthy,  and  In  the 
foil  possession  of  her  faculties ;  tne  death  she  was  to 
suffer  was  a  yiolent  one — she  was  to  be  burned  alive. 
Burned  alive  at  one-and-twenty  I  What  could  this  young 


ment  took  the  poor  maiden  entirely  by  surprise,  h 
week  before,  she  had  been  led  out  into  a  public  plac« 
in  Rouen,  and  compelled,  in  a  moment  of  weakness, 
when  surrounded  by  enemies — and  not  one  kindly 
face  among  the  crowd — and  under  circumstance  of 
great  excitement,  to  sign  a  document  disavowing  and 
solemnly  abjuring  certain  charges  of  heresy  which 
were  preferred  against  her  ;  and  she  had  been  told 
on  that  occasion  that  her  life  would  now  be  spared, 
though  she  must  resign  herself  to  a  sentence  of  per* 


JOAN  OF  ARC»S  HOUSE  AT  ROUEN. 


Woniiin  uave  done  f  She  had  sbivc  red  the  power  of  the 
£Dg)itth  ia  France ;  she  had,  by  means  of  an  enthusiasm 
which  reudered  her  obnoxious  to  the  clergy,  roused  the 
r  iencli  nation  from  the  torpor  into  which  it  had  been 
tlirowQ  by  the  stunning  blows  dealt  to  it  by  Henry  V. 
of  England,  and  she  hi^  dared  to  thwart  the  purposes 
and  brave  the  anger  of  vindictive  churchmen  like  the 
Bishop  of  Beauvais,  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
Cardinal  Beaufort.  The  prisoner's  name  was  Jeanne 
Dare,  or  has  she  has  been  more  commonly  but  erro- 
neously called,  Joan  of  Arc.    The  priest's  announce- 


petual  imprisonment.  The  excuse  for  breaking  faitli 
with  the  poor  girl  was  this :  tliat  since  her  abjuration 
she  had  said  that  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Margaret, 
with  whom  she  asserted  she  was  frequently  in  direct 
communication,  had  appeared  to  her,  and  rebuked 
her  for  her  weakness  in  yielding  to  the  threats  of 
violence.  On  first  hearing  the  announcement  of  the 
priest,  Jeanne's  fimmess  gave  wav  ;  she  wept,  and 
gave  vent  to  piteous  cries,  tore  her  hair,  and  appealed 
to  **  the  great  Judge"  against  the  cruel  wrongs  done 
to  her;  but bjr degrees  her  self-possession  returned. 
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ftnd  she  listened  to  the  ministratioiifl  of  Uie  priest, 
reoeired  the  last  sacrament  from  him,  and 
annoonced  herself  ready  to  submit  to  the  will 
of  heaven.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  she 
was  caiTied  away  fn  the  hangman's  eart  to  the  market- 
place In  Boaen,  where  had  been  already  laid  the  funeral 
pyre  on  which  the  young  victim  was  to  be  sacrifloed. 
like  Bishop  of  BeauvaiB,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  and  several 
other  prelates,  with  the  English  military  commanders, 
were  there,  and  a  vast  crowd  had  come  out  to  see  the 
''  Maid  of  Orleans  *>  die.  In  the  centre  of  the  market- 
place, about  the  spot  where  now  stands  a  fountain  suivt 
mounted  by  a  figure  of  Jeanne  Dare,  the  stake  was 
reared,  and  sround  it  were  piled  the  faggots.  Soldiers 
guarded  the  place  of  execution.  The  ceremonial  of 
death  was  beffun  on  that  beautiful  May  morning  by  a 
sermon  in  which  the  crime  of  heresy  was  vehemently 
denounced ;  then  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  shep- 
herds of  the  flock  upon  the  ewe  lamb  before  them  was 
published,  and  the  signal  was  given  to  proclaim  the  last 
act  of  the  tragedy.  A  soldiers  staff  was  broken,  and 
formed  into  a  rough  cross,  which  <*  the  Maid  "  clasped 
to  her  breast  She  was  then  bound  to  the  stake,  the 
faggots  were  lighted,  the  fire  leaped  up  around  her ;  and, 
after  sufleriuff  the  agony  indispensable  to  death  by  burn- 
ing, her  spirit  returned  to  Ood  who  gave  it.  The  Eng^ 
llsh  cardinal  watched  the  whole  proceedings  with  un- 
moved face ;  and  when  his  victim^  life  was  beyond  his 
reach,  he  ordered  her  ashes  and  bones  to  be  gathered 
ap,  and  to  be  cast  into  the  Seine. 
Joan  of  Arc  was  bom  Januaiy  0th,  1410,  in  the  village 


WEB  crowned  king  at  Rheims,  the  maid  of  Orleana 

standing  in  full  armor  at  his  side. 

Her  promised  work  was  done;  Dunois,  however^ 
unwilling  to  lose  her  influence,  urged  her  to  remain 
with  Uie  army,  and  she  did  do  so,  but  her  victories 
were  over.  In  an  attack  on  Paris  in  the  early  winter 
of  1429,  she  was  repulsed  and  wounded.  In  the  spring 
of  the  next  year  she  threw  herself  into  Compiegne, 
then  beleaguered  by  the  English ;  made  a  sortie,, 
in  which  she  was  taken  prisoner  (May  23,  1430;, 
and  was  carried  to  the  Due  de  Luxemboui^s 
fortress  at  Beaurevolr.  An  attempt  to  escape  br 
leaping  from  a  dungeon  wall  was  unsuocessfui, 
and  she  was  taken  to  Rouen.  The  university  of 
Paris  demanded  that  she  should  be  tried  on 
a  oharge  of  sorceiy,  and  soUdted  letters  patent  from  the 
king  G?  England,  which  were  reluctantly  granted.  The 
Qiapter  at  i  ouen  were  rather  favorably  disposed  toward 
her.  Many  of  the  Bnclish  in  authority  were  unwilling 
to  proceed  to  extremities.  But  the  University  of  Paris 
prevailed ;  the  examination  lasted  several  months,  and 
resulted  In  a  conviction  of  sorcery.  The  papers  were 
sent  from  Rouen  to  Paris,  and  the  verdict  of  the  Unl- 
verslty  was  unanimous  that  such  acts  and  sentiments  as 
hers  were  diabolical,  and  merited  the  punishment  of 
flr^  Sentence  of  condemnation  was,  therefore,  read  to 
her  publlcLj  on  a  scaffcKdby  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  and 
the  alternative  offered  of  submission  to  the  Church,  or. 


the  stake.     The  terrified  girl  murmured  a  recantation, 

put  her  mark  to  a  confession,  and  was  taken  back  to 

of  Domremy,  in  Lorraine,  of  poor  but  deosnt  and  pious  prison.    Here  she  heard  her  "voices  "  •ffihi)  her  visions 

naronts.    She  was  their  fifth  eblldt  and  owing  to  the  in-  returned,  and  as  heretofore  stated,  fafth  was  broken 

olgence  of  her  father,  received  no  Instruction,  but  was  with  her.     A  huge  pile  of  wood  was  erected  in  the 

„.-.        M  .        .  ^ ,         -  ..  .        ..     .     -.  .        -        at  R)i  "  .  >  -  ^ 


accustomed  to  outK>f-door  duties,  such  as  the  tending 
of  sheep  and  the  riding  of  horses  to  and  from  Uie  water- 
ing place.  The  neighborhood  of  Domremy  abounded  in 
superstitions,  and  at  the  same  time,  sympathised  with 
the  Orleans  party  in  the  divisions  wnlch  rent  the  king- 
dom of  France.  Jeanne  shared  both  in  the  political  ex- 
citement and  the  religious  enthusiasm ;  imaginative  and 
devout,  she  loved  to  meditate  on  the  legends  of  the 
Virgin,  and,  especially,  it  seems,  dwelt  upon  a  current 
prophecy,  that  a  viigln  should  relieve  France  of  her 
enemies. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  she  began  to  believe  herself  the 
subject  of  supernatural  visitations,  spoke  of  voices  that 
she  heard  and  visions  that  she  saw :  and,  at  eighteen* 
was  possessed  by  the  idea  that  she  was  called  to  dc^ver 
her  country  and  crown  her  king.  An  outrage  upon  her 
native  village  by  some  roving  Burgundlans  raised  this 
belief  to  a  purpose;  her  '<  voices '^importuned  her  to 
enter  upon  her  mission  by  appljring  to  Bandricourt, 
governor  of  V aucouleurs ;  and  this,  by  the  aid  of  an 
unde,  she  did  in  May,  1438.  The  governor  after  some 
delay,  granted  her  an  audience,  but  treated  her  preten- 
sions with  such  scorn,  that  she  returned  to  her  uncle. 

The  fortunes  of  the  dauptiln,  however,  were  desperate, 
and  Bandricourt.  pressed  by  her  entreaties,  sent  her  to 
Chinon,  where  Charles  held  his  court.  Introduced  Into 
a  crowd  of  courtiers  from  whom  the  king  was  undis- 
tlnguishedi  she  Is  said  to  have  singled  him  out  at  once. 

Her  claims  were  submitted  to  a  severe  scruiiny. 
She  was  handed  over  to  an  ecclesiastical  commission, 
and  was  sent  to  Poitiers  for  examination  by  the 
several  faculties  in  the  famous  university  there. 
No  evidence  indicated  that  she  was  a  dealer  in  the 
black  art,  and  her  wish  to  lead  the  army  of  her  king 
was  granted. 

A  suit  of  armor  was  made  for  her ;  a  consecrated 
sword  which  she  described  as  buried  in  the  church  of 
Bt.  Catherine,  at  Fierbois,  and  which  she  perhaps 
had  seen  while  visiting  among  the  ecclesiastics  there, 
was  brought  and  placed  in  her  hands. 

Thus  equipped,  she  put  herself  at  the  head  of  ten 
thousand  troops  under  the  generalship  of  Dunois ; 
threw  herself  upon  the  English  who  were  besieging 
Orleans ;  routed  them,  and  in  a  week,  forced  them  to 
raise  the  siege. 

Other  exploits  followed.  The  presence  of  the  vir- 
|rin  with  her  consecrated  banner,  struck  a  panic  into 
Sie  hearts  of  her  enemies.    In  three  months,  Cliarles 


market-place  at  Bbuen,  and,  surrounded  by  a  vast  as- 
sembiy  of  soldiers  and  eocleslastlcs,  Joan  of  Arc  was 
burned. 

The  Infamy  of  this  transaction  lies  heavily  upon  aU 
concerned  in  it ;  upon  the  Burgundians  who  gave  her 
up ;  upon  the  English  who  allowed  her  execution :  upon 
the  French  who  did  the  deed;  and  the  French  who 
would  not  prevent  it ;  and  upon  the  klxig  who  did  not 
avenge  her,  who  waited  ten  years  before  he  reversed  the 
process  by  which  she  was  condemned,  pronouncing  her 
^<a  martyr  to  her  religion,  her  country,  and  her  king.'* 

The  character  of  the  <*  Maid  of  Orleans  "  was  spotless. 
She  was  disUngnlshed  for  her  purity,  innocence,  and 
modesty.  Her  hand  never  shed  blood,  and  the  gentle 
dignity  of  her  bearing  impressed  all  who  knew  her. 

How  a  Mouse  Built  a  Etouse. 

A  few  years  ago  a  rich  man  built  a  great  schoolhonse 
for  girls.  He  bcult  it  only  for  girls,  so  their  brothers  had 
to  stay  at  home,  or  eo  to  one  of  the  great  schools  for 
boys.  But  the  mlce'did  not  care  whether  they  were  in- 
vited or  not,  and  came  in  families  to  the  warm,  cosy 
rooms  that  were  built  expressly  for  the  girls.  They  even 
disputed  the  ownership  with  the  rightful  occupants :  and 
one  young  lady  spent  the  first  night  there  m  deciding 
whidi  should  stay  in  the  room,  she  or  the  mice. 

One  mouse  was  In  need  of  a  house.  She  was  very 
persevering  and  smart,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  taste, 
too,  and  she  could  not  he  satisfied  with  a  house  made  of 
common  materials.  She  watched  her  chance  when  the 
young  lady  was  away  reciting  her  lessons,  and  crept 
carefully  Into  her  room,  and  up  to  her  closet  shelf ;  and 
there  she  found  what  was  better  for  her  than  a  whole 
forest  of  black  walnut,  or  a  whole  quarry  of  marble.  It 
was  the  school-girl's  Sunday  hat— a  very  palace  for  Mn. 
Mouse.  It  was  winter  time,  and  the  velvet  hat  had  a 
lining  of  soft  silk,  and  trimmtaig  of  beautiful  soft  feath- 
ers. You  can  imagine  the  joy  with  which  mother  mouse 
saw  this  wealth  oz  delicate  building  stuffs.  She  went 
quietly  to  work  to  literally  turn  the  hat  outside  in,  for 
with  her  little  teeth  she  bit  off  pieces  of  feather  and  bits 
of  velve^  until  her  house  was  entirely  plain  without,  but 
lined  ana  relined  within  with  these  tempting  furnish- 
ings. Like  your  mother,  little  child,  she  was  not  work- 
ing for  her  own  comfort,  but  when  ner  beautiful  house 
was  done  she  tucked  into  it  her  six  dear  little  mice,  and 
hoped  to  bring  them  up  safely  in  the  luxury  of  feathers 
ana  velvets. 

When  the  next  Sunday  came,  the  young  lady  went  to 
her  wardrobe  for  her  hat,  and  found,  instead,  the  house 
I  that  mother  mou->e  had  built. 
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EUas  Howe. 

In  Oorabm,  Bo0t<m,  some  thirty  jMn  ago,  there  was 
a  shop  for  the  maniiiactiire  and  repair  of  oaatical  tools, 
kept  by  Axl  Davis.  He  was  an  ingenious  mechanlCy  had 
iDTented  some  little  useful  machinery  which,  at  that 
time,  tended  to  make  him  quite  a  noted  man. 

In  the  year  1889,  two  men  in  Boston,  one  a  mechanic, 
the  other  a  capitalist,  were  striving  to  produce  a  knlttiog 
machine,  ana  in  despair  over  their  lack  of  success, 
brought  the  machine  to  Davis*  shop  to  see  if  his  genius 
coula  not  suggest  some  method  of  improyement  on  their 
xailure. 

*'Oh,'*  exclaimed  Davis,  In  his  blnsteilng  manner. 
<<  why  do  yon  bother  your  brains  over  a  knitting  machine  1 
Why  not  make  a  sewing  machine  r  '* 

<at  can't  be  done,''they  repUed.  <<  Tea  it  can.*'  re- 
tomed  Davis,  '*  I  can  make  a  sewing  machine.*'  ''Then 
yon  are  sure  of  an  independent  fortune,"  was  the  re- 
sponse. 

Bight  there  the  conversation  and  the  matter  dropped. 
But  among  the  workmen  was  a  young  man  from  the 
country,  a  new  hand  in  the  shop,  on  whom  the  imposing 
manner  and  flashy  appearance  of  the  capitalist  made  a 
great  impression.  Up  to  that  time  and  hour  the  idea  of 
sewing  by  machinery  had  never  entered  the  young  man's 
brain. 

This  youth  was  EUas  Howe,  who  was  bom  in  1819.  at 
Spencer,  Mass.  His  father  was  a  farmer  and  miller,  but 
farm  and  mill  yielded  an  insufficient  income  for  a  man 
with  eight  children.  When  EUas  was  six  years  of  aire, 
he  worked  with  Us  brothers  and  sisters  at  sticking  the 
wire  teeth  into  strips  of  leather  for  "  cards  "  used  m  the 
manufacture  of  cotton.  As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough, 
he  assisted  on  the  farm  and  in  the  mills,  ^**^Miding  the 
district  school  through  the  winter  months. 

We  have  thought  that  he  must  have  got  some  crude 
Ideas  concerning  machinery  while  working  in  his  father's 
mills ;  but  no  event  worth  recording  took  place  durlnff 
the  first  eleven  years  of  his  life,  fie  was  careless  and 
loved  play,  like  other  boys.  At  the  ase  of  eleven  he 
went  to  live  with  a  farmer  in  the  neighborhood,  calcu- 
lating to  remain  there  untU  he  should  be  twenty-one, 
but  an  inherited  lameness  rendered  his  labors  on  the 
farm  so  distressing  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  home 
to  work  in  the  nulls,  where  he  remained  until  he  was 
sixteen. 

In  18S6,  his  father  reluctantly  consented  for  him  to  go 
to  Lowell.  He  worked  there  in  a  machine  shop  until  the 
cnsh  of  1887  closed  the  mills.  Adrift  without  work,  be 
went  to  Cambridge.  He  found  employment  there  in  a 
machine  shop. 

Nathaniel  P.  Banks— since  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Bepreaentatives  and  Maior-Oeneral— worked  in  the  same 
shop  and  boarded  with  him.  After  a  few  montha  of 
wonr  in  Cambridge,  EUas  went  back  to  work  in  the  shop 
of  Ari  Davis,  Bomn. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  yonng  Howe's  per- 
sonal appearance.  He  was  small,  with  curly  hair,  and  a 
manner  oespeakinfi;  his  great  fondness  for  Joking.  In 
truth,  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  more  of  a  boy  uan  a 


Steady  labor  he  did  not  love,  and  he  was  not  the  per- 
son to  seise  an  idea  with  avioity  and  work  it  out  with 
seal.  But  the  conversation  In  Mr.  Davis'  shop,  concern- 
ing the  making  of  a  sewing  machine,  recurred  again  and 
again  to  his  mind,  and  induced  a  train  of  auestloning. 
Whv  might  not  machinery  be  made  to  do  tne  tiresome 
work  of  so  many  hands  ?  he  asked  over  and  over  again. 

At  twenty-one,  being  still  a  journeyman  machmist, 
earning  nine  dollars  a  week,  he  married.  The  increasing 
family,  with  the  cares  incident  to  support  them,  soon 
robbed  him  of  Us  boyish  mien,  and  maoe  of  him  a  plod- 
ding, thoughtful  citizen. 

Cnien  his  day's  labor  proved  so  heavy  and  exhausting 
that  he  could  not  eat,  only  crawl  wearily  to  bed  with  the 
diaheartening  wish  that  he  might  Ue  there  forever. 

His  wearisome  toU  and  his  poverty  brought  on  the 
*' inventor's  mania,"  with  the  seducizig  chorus — "inde- 
pendent fortune  "—which  he  had  heard  four  years  before 
m  Davis'  shop  in  Boston.  Hours  and  hours,  dav  and 
night  he  worked  upon— as  it  proved— a  false  modcL  He 
was  trying  to  form  a  needle  and  machine  to  work  it,  in  a 
manner  umilar  to  hand  sewing.  This  he  could  not  do. 
Still  he  whittled  away,  filling  many  a  basket  with  chips, 
after  tha  idaa  had  suggested  itself  that  there  misht  be 


another  stitch  which  the  machine  cautd  take.  This  was 
the  crisis  of  the  invention.  With  wood  and  wire,  he 
labored  on,  untQ  he  convinced  himself  that  he  haa  in- 
vented a  sewing  machine.  This  was  after  he  had  sac* 
ceeded  in  getting  the  shuttle  and  needle,  with  an  eye  near 
the  point,  to  operate  together. 

Months  of  toll  and  privation  foUowed.  He  could  not 
settle  himself  to  work  at  his  trade ;  and  yet,  how  ever 
could  he  utilize  the  power  of  his  genius  f  To  test  the 
worth  of  his  invention  there  must  be  a  machine  made  of 
steel  and  iron,  with  the  exactness  and  iinish  of  a  clock, 
and  he  had  no  money. 

At  that  critical  Ume  there  was  Uving  at  Cambridge  a 
friend  and  schoolmate  of  EUas  Howe.  Qeorge  Fisher 
was  a  coal  and  wood  merchant,  and  besides  haainhertted 
a  fortune  from  a  deceased  relative. 

In  1844,  Howe  succeeded  in  convincing  Fisher  of  the 
feasibility  of  his  invention,  and  a  partnership  waa 
formed.  The  terms  of  this  co-partnership  certainly  bore 
down  heavily  on  Fisher,  on  whom  rested  all  the  expense 
of  Howe  and  his  family,  besides  ihiding  the  materials  to 
work  with,  wliile  the  machine  was  being  constructed. 
In  retain  he  was  to  be  proprietor  of  one-liaU  the  patent^ 
if  the  enterprise  ehould  prove  successful. 

In  the  garret  of  George  Fisher's  house  EUas  Howe  set 
to  work.  Only  Fisher  had  fUth  and  hope  in  the  inveih 
tor's  enterprise,  and  his  kindness  was  laughed  at  in  com- 
pany  with  Howe's  visionary  conceit.  Just  the  old  stoiy^ 
you  know,  with  new  characters. 

AU  through  the  winter  of  '44  and  '46,  Howe  tireleasly 
labored  on,  and  his  plan  was  so  plain  in  his  brain  that  he 
could  progress  as  rapidly  as  if  a  model  stood  before  him. 
In  April  he  sewed  a  seam  on  his  machine.  By  the  mi^ 
die  of  May,  1845,  he  had  completed  his  work.  In  July 
he  made  upon  his  machine  two  suits  of  dothee— one  for 
Mr.  Fisher  and  one  for  himself— the  sewing  of  whScb 
outlasted  the  doth. 

Like  aU  great  inventors,  Mr.  Howe  found  when  he  had 
completed  his  machine  his  difficulties  had  )nst  begun. 
Firstly,  the  whole  army  of  tailors  beUeved  their  bank 
ruptcy  signed  and  sealed  if  the  machine  should  prove  a 
success ;  and  no  doubt  if  they  had  dreamed  that  it 
would  be  aught  else  but  a  faolure,  the  first  machine 
would  have  been  destroyed  with  violence ;  bnt  pladng 
his  hivention  in  Quincy  HaU  Clothing  Manufactory,  he 
offered  to  sew  seams  for  «Any  or  all  the  tailors  In  Boston. 
For  two  weeks  he  sat  there,  daily  sewing  for  all  who 
came,  and  the  work  proved  eminently  sadsfaotoiy.  It 
was  proved  that  the  sewing  was  neater  and  stronger  thaa 
hana  work,  and  could  be  accomplished  in  less  than  one" 
fifth  of  the  time  that  would  be  required  to  accomplish 
the  same  amount  by  hand. 

Still  not  a  machme  was  ordered,  not  an  encouraging 
word  was  spoken.  One  serious  drawback  to  their  intro- 
duction was  their  cost,  being  two  hundred  and  fifty  or 
more  dollars  each. 

Howe's  next  Job  was  to  shut  himself  in  the  garret 
again  to  construct  a  model  to  deposit  in  the  Patent  Office. 
l%en,  in  the  spring  of  '46,  Mr.  Howe,  finding  that  there 
was  no  near  prospect  of  bread  and  butter  in  nis  machine, 
turned  engineer,  and  *'  drove  "  a  locomotive  dafly  upon 
one  of  the  railroads  terminating  in  Boston.  But  hia 
health  compeUed  him  soon  to  abandon  this,  and  in  the 
fall,  with  model  and  papers,  the  partners  started  for 
Washington  with  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  invention 
at  a  Fair.  The  only  result  was  to  amuse  a  crowd. 
€hM>rge  Fisher  was  now  quite  discouraged.  He  had  ex- 
pended upon  Howe's  family  and  the  materials  for  the 
machine  about  two  thousand  doUars  without  the  remotest 
probabiUty  of  any  return. 

But  mothers  and  inventors  do  not  give  up  their  ofl- 
sprinff  thus.  America,  having  rejected  the  invention^ 
Mr.  Howe  resolved  to  offer  it  to  England.  In  October, 
1846,  EUas  Howe's  brother  took  steerage  passage  for 
London,  carrying  with  him  a  machine  it  attracted  the 
attention  and  approval  of  a  shop-keeper  in  Cheapside. 
He  made  an  offer,  which  eventuaUy  proved  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  Mr.  William  Thomas,  dheapside,Xondon. 

His  offer  to  Amasa  Howe  was  to  pay  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  sterling  for  the  machine,  and  the  right  to 
use  as  many  more  machines  as  hie  business  required, 
and  a  verbal  understanding  that  he  would  have 
the  machine  patented  there,  and  pay  so  much  to  Ellas 
for  each  machine  sold.  Amasa  returned  to  Cambridge 
with  this  offer.  There  wasno  choice  but  to  accept.  Tne 
brothers  .dtumed  to  London,  as  Mr.  Thomas  wanted 
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£Uas  to  make  an  improvement  or  addition  to  the  machtne 
f  or  coraet-eewinff.  He  bore  the  expenses  nntilhiawiabea 
were  accomplisned,  then  he  ffave  Mr.  Howe  to  imder- 
ctand  that  he  was  done  with  mm. 

Soon  after  this  Elias  found  himself  and  fiunlly  in  yeiy 
straitened  circumstances.  Of  an  acqualntence,  a  coach 
maker,  he  hired  %  small  room,  borrowed  a  few  tools,  and 
set  about  making  another  machine.  But  seeing  that  his 
prospects  were  frowinff  dally  more  embazrassing,  he  re- 
solTed  to  send  his  fanmy  home  while  he  could,  and  rely 
on  the  machine  which  he  was  now  making  to  furnish 
means  to  get  himself  home. 

After  ttds  the  inyentor  was  reduced  to  almost  absolute 
l^enuiy,  being  obliged  to  pawn  some  of  his  clothing  to 
pay  the  cab  fare  for  his  sick  wife  on  her  way  to  the  snip. 

m  a  low  London  garret  he  cooked  his  own  food«  and 
resolved  to  pawn  his  machine  as  soon  as  It  wa6  finished 
and  return  to  America.  He  found  a  purchaser  for  this 
«ne,  but  received  only  a  small  installment  of  the  pay. 
To  procure  means  to  return  home,  he  pawned  his  first 
machine  and  his  letters  patent.  His  baggage  he  drew  in 
a  hand-cart  to  the  ship  to  save  expense.  He  landed  in 
New  York  after  two  years'  absence  with  one  small  silver 
piece  in  his  pocket.  He  sought  and  found  employment 
m  the  machine  shops.  He  heard  that  his  wife  was  very 
low  with  consumption,  but  he  had  not  the  means  to 
ceach  Cambridge.  In  a  few  days,  however,  his  father 
aent  him  the  money,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  reach 
his  wife  Just  as  she  died. 

His  gay  and  lively  manner  was  now  whoUy  Bubdued. 
He  was  extremely  cast  down  and  sorrowful,  but  he 
was  among  friends  who  administered  to  his  and  his 
childrens'  needs.    He  again  went  to  work  at  his  trade. 

But  Howe  was  surprised  on  his  return  from  London  to 
find  that  the  sewing-machine  had  become  celebrated. 
Ingenious  mechanics  had  invented  machines^  but  more 
who  had  seen  his  had  improved  upon  his  patent.  Ex- 
amining the  macbtnes  in  use,  he  was  startled  and  angered 
to  find  the  infringements  that  had  been  made  upon  his 
rights. 

He  would  not  submit  to  this.  He  sent  to  London  by 
Anson  Burlingame  to  redeem  his  machine  and  letters, 
and  then  he  sent  public  notice  to  the  trespassers,  warning 
them  of  their  unlawful  method  of  manufacturing  ma- 
chines, and  oilering  to  sell  them  licenses  if  they  wished 
to  continue.  They  stood  out  against  his  Just  demands, 
•nd  he  proposed  to  commence  a  suit  in  law. 

A  man  was  found  to  buy  out  George  Fisher's  daim, 
And  the  case  came  into  the  courts  where,  as  usual  in 
4nich  cases,  it  promised  to  drag  interminably. 

Howe  persevered,  however,  and  in  1860  constructed 
fourteen  sewing-machines,  which  he  exhibited,  worked 
•nd  sold  as  opportunity  offered.    By-and-by  the  gracious 

filblic  learned  that  the  courts  had  decided  that  Ellas 
owe  was  the  real  first  inventor  of  the  sewing-machine, 
although  the  infringers  had  attempted  to  exhume  a  pre- 
vious mventor  who  had  tried  to  bring  into  use  some  of 
Howe's  later  ideas;  but  this  attempt  proved  an  utter 
failure.  Howe  came  off  victorious,  but  yet,  so  alight 
was  the  hold  that  the  sewing-machine  had  upon  public 
favor.  Ellas  was  able--embarras6ed  as  he  was  with  debts 
from  law  suits,  and  so  forth— on  the  death  of  his  partner 
to  buy  out  his  share,  and  so  became  sole  possessor  of  the 
patent  Just  as  it  was  about  to  turn  him  a  princely  fortune. 

Mr.  Howe's  income  soon  went  up  to  tens  of  thousands 
«  year  from  his  machine  business ;  and  the  sewing-ma- 
ehlne  war— the  leading  parties  of  which  were  Singer  A 
Co.,  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  and  Grover  <&  Baker,  which  at 
first  seemed  to  denote  extermination  of  the  weaker  by 
the  stronger— finally  culminated  in  the  ''  combination '' 
which  has  had  so  much,  no  doubt,  to  do  with  keeping 
machines  up  to  their  present  high  price,  from  which  Mr. 
Howe  received  an  immense  income  from  the  slight  per 
eentfl^^  given  him  on  each  machine  made  and  sold. 
What  wonders  of  woric  are  performed  by  these  unpre- 
tentious little  machines. 

Think  of  our  army  in  the  last  war,  with  Jieir  number- 
less garments,  tents,  havresacks,  cartridge  boxes,  shoes, 
blankets,  sails,  and  so  forth,  how  much  the  invention  of 
Ellas  Howe  added  to  their  comfort. 

One  day  during  the  war^at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
Ckoon,  an  order  from  the  war  Department  reached  New 
York  by  telegraph  for  fifty  thousand  sand  bags,  such  as 
are  used  in  field  works.  By  two  o'clock  the  next  after- 
noon the  bam  were  made,  packed,  shipped,  and  started 
for  the  South. 


Mr.  Howe  exhibited  his  machine  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion of  1887,  where,  for  its  evident  superiority  over  ail 
others,  it  was  awarded  the  highest  premium  (a  gold 
medal),  and  Ellas  Howe,  Jr.,  its  Inventor  and  manufac- 
turer, was  decorated  by  the  Emperor  of  France  wiUi 
the  '<^ Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,"  thus  receiving  the 
highest  award  ever  g^en  to  any  exhibitor  at  any  exhi- 
biUon  for  any  articles  whatever  exhibited. 

After  the  close  of  the  French  Exhibition,  Mr.  Ho^  if- 
retumed  to  his  native  land,  where  a  few  months  subeo- 
quently  he  died,  passing  away  at  the  zenith  of  his  tii^ 
umph,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  successful  in- 
ventors of  the  age.  He,  however,  could  never  have  fullv 
reaUaed  the  magnitude  of  the  work  which  he  had  acconi 
plished,  nor  could  he  have  foreseen  the  enormous  ratv 
portions  to  which  the  company  he  organized  was  dea* 
lined  to  attain.  No  adequate  estimate  can  be  made  q*^ 
the  vast  importance  of  the  Sewing  Machine  to  the  world  aa 
a  labor-saving  invention,  though  some  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  business  may  oe  gained  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sewing  machines  no 
less  than  thirty-two  different  companies,  having  an  aggre- 
gate capital  mvested  of  not  less  than  $80,000,000,  and 
producing  over  400,000  machines  per  annum.  More  than 
12,000  men  are  employed  in  their  factories,  not  to  men- 
tion the  immense  army  engaged  in  the  sale  of  machines^ 

Among  all  these,  none  is  more  prominent  than  the 
Howe  Machine  Company.  Since  its  organization  in 
1866  it  has  manufacturea  and  sold  nearly  one  million 
sewing  machines,  a  number  which  required  more  than 
twenty  yean  for  the  next  largest  company  to  produce. 
Taking  the  number  of  machines  manufacturea  by  the 
different  companies  since  their  organization,  the  annual 
average  of  the  Howe  Machine  Co.  is  nearly  double  that 
of  any  other.  So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  its 
machmes,  that  it  has  been  obliged  to  increase  its  facili- 
ties from  time  to  time,  until  its  works  now  cover  the 
enormous  area  of  51S.2aB  square  feet,  and  are  capable  of 
producing  1.000  machines  per  day,  giving  employment 
to  nearly  ^000  men.  It  has  branch  offices  in  all  the 
principal  cities  of  the  world,  and  sub-agencies  for  the  sale 
of  Its  machhies  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  village. 

The  faifinite  variety  of  work  to  which  their  machines 
are  adapted,  would  cave  been  deemed  incredible  even 
ten  years  affp.  It  embraces  the  sewing  of  every  variety 
of  fabric  Various  styles  of  machines  are  manufactured, 
but  the  parts  of  each  are  exactly  alike,  varying  only  in 
ornamentation,  according  to  the  style  of  the  machine, 
and  they  range  In  value  from  $60  to  $260. 

The  Centennial  Exhibition  has  awarded  the  Howe 
Machine  a  medal  and  diploma  of  the  highest  merit. 

As  we  view  these  miehty  inventions  and  discoveriea, 
we  are  led  to  ask  the  simple  question :  What  may  we 
next  expect  as  the  result  of  infinite  mind  working 
through  the  agency  of  finite  man  I 

Daniel  Webster. 

Daniel  was  the  youngest  son  of  Judge  Webster  and 
his  second  wife.  He  was  bom  at  Salisbury,  New  Hamp-. 
shire,  January  18th,  178a  He  was  a  delicate,  sickly  bov, 
and  his  father,  early  perceiving  that  his  son  was  likelv  to 
be  physically  unfitted  for  severe  bodily  labor,  therefore 
sought  to  give  him  an  education  that  would  allow  of  hia 
entering  some  of  the  professions. 

The  schools  in  that  part  of  New  Hampshire  at  that 
time  were  poor,  yet  at  one  of  these  young  Daniel  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  education.  He  was  noted  as 
a  correct  and  fluent  reader  at  an  earlv  age,  otherwise  be 
exhibited  no  unusual  talent.  He  delighted  in  the  boyish 
pastimes  of  fishing,  hunting  and  playing.  He  was 
obliged  to  assist  in  running  hu  father's  saw-mill,  which 
he  has  since  affirmed,  was  the  best  school  that  he  ever 
attended  He  would  take  his  book  with  him,  and  when 
the  saw  had  been  set  and  the  water  turned  on,  he  was 
sure  of  fifteen  minutes  of  quiet  before  the  log  would 
need  his  attention,  and  theae  hitervals  were  given  to  his 

They  possessed  but  few  volumes ;  these  were  read  and 
re-read  until  they  were  learned  bv  heart.  There  was 
also  a  small  public  library  from  which  he  derived  con- 
siderable benefit. 

Mr  Webster  intended  making  a  school-teacher  of 
Daniel,  and  finding  that  he  had  advanced  in  his  studies 
beyona  the  scope  of  the  district  school,  he  was  sent  to 
the  Acadenvy  at  Exeter.    Here  he  made  rapid  pn^pes^ 
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Imt  conld  not  overcome  his  Balural  timidltj. 

At  the  end  of  the  flnt  moDth  the  tutor  made  this  re- 
mark :  <*  Webster,  yoa  will  pass  Into  the  other  room 
and  join  a  higher  class.  Bovs/'  he  added,  to  young 
Duiiel's  classmates,  **  bid  Webster  adieu,  you  will  never 
«ee  him  again.*' 

Judge  Webster,  not  being  able  to  give  his  son  a 
thorough  course  at  Exeter,  Danieh  ere  long,  was  called 
home  and  placed  in  the  family  of  Rev.  Samuel  Wood,  of 
^he  neighboring  town  of  Boscawen.  The  whole  charge 
Cor  board  and  tuition  was  one  dollar  a  week. 

Daniel's  father  was  so  well  oleased  with  his  progress 
at  Exeter,  that  he  determinea  to  lax  every  energy  in 
order  to  send  the  young  fellow  to  college. 

While  on  one  of  their  rides  to  Boscawen,  his  father 
made  known  his  intentions.  *'I  remember,"  says  Webster, 
in  after  years,  *'the  very  hill  which  we  were  ascending, 
through  deep  snow,  in  a  New  England  sleigh,  when  my 
father  told  me  what  ho  proposed  doing.  I  could  not 
apeak.  How  could  he,  1  thought,  with  so  large  a  family 
and  such  a  small  income,  thlmc  of  incuniue  so  great  an 
expense  for  me.  A  warm  glow  ran  through  mv  pulses, 
and  1  leaned  my  head  upon  my  father's  shoulder,  and 
wept  with  deep  emotion.^ 

For  a  year  and  a  half  Daniel  studied  manfully  under 
Mr.  Wood's  supervision,  and  then,  in  the  autunm  of 
1787,  he  entered  the  Fresnman  Class  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, engaging  to  make  up  his  deficiency  by  extra  stndv. 
Vit  spent  tour  years— a  faithful  student— in  collei[;e.  He 
was  fond  of  Latin,  and  learned  it  so  well  that  in  after 
years  he  read  the  Roman  authors  with  pleasure.  Greek 
and  mathematics  he  cared  nothing  about ;  but  he  was 
an  indefatigable  reader,  and  it  was  from  the  college 
library,  rather  than  from  his  text  books,  that  he  derived 
the  most  of  his  learning.  History  and  Enfl^lish  literature 
were  his  favorite  reading  through  life.  Biography,  also, 
he  particularlv  admired.  While  at  Dartmouth,  much  01 
his  timidity  disappeared,  so  that  he  was  able  to  take  a 
part  in  the  Society  debates.  Here  he  won  distinction, 
and  when  but  eighteen  years  of  age  he  delivered  a 
Fourth  of  July  oration,  wnich  was  spoken  of  as  an  ad- 
mirable effort  for  so  young  a  man. 

During  college  vacations,  Daniel  taught  school  to 
U^rhten  the  loiS  of  expense  resting  upon  his  father. 
Eis  earnings,  In  part,  were  devoted  to  another  purpose. 
He  was  deeply  attached  to  his  brother  Ezeklel,  and  he 
was  ambitious  that  he,  too,  should  enter  upon  a  col- 
ieffiate  course. 

It  was  with  some  dif&cultvthat  Daniel  won  his  father's 
consent  to  this  plan  Toil  and  hardships  had  brought 
Infirmities  upon  the  Judge,  and  he  also  was  much  in 
debtj  and  depending  mainly  iipon  his  salary  of  four 
hundred  a  year  as  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Conmion  Fleas, 
for  the  support  of  his  remaining  family.  His  other  sons 
were  married,  and  had  families  of  their  own,  and  Mr. 
Webster  was  almost  involuntarily  leanine  upon  Ezekie] 
as  the  staff  of  his  declining  years,  and  for  the  support 
of  himself  and  wife  and  two  unmiurried  danghtets. 

But,  without  doubt,  Daniel  made  an  irreustible  plea, 
for  after  a  whole  night's  conversation  with  his  brother, 
the  cordial  assent  was  gained. 

The  Judge  lived  only  for  his  children,  and  was  willing 
to  sacrifice  Ills  property  f orthelr  benefit.  But  there  were 
mother  and  sisters.    They,  too,  must  be  consulted. 

Said  the  generous,  trusting  mother :  '<  I  have  lived 
lonf  enough  In  this  world,  and  have  been  happy  In  my 
children.  If,  therefore,  Daniel  and  Ezeklel  will  promise 
me  to  care  for  my  old  age,  I  will  gladly  consent  to  the 
sale  of  all  our  property,  that  they  may  enjoy  what  re- 
mains after  the  debt  has  been  paid." 

Here  the  whole  family  was  affected  to  tears ;  but  the 
full  sacrifice  was  not  demanded,  because  a  part  of 
Daniel's  earnings  helped  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
brother's  studies  while  preparing  for  college.  After 
leaving  college,  Daniel  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  law  until  his  father's  waning  health  showed  hUn  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  paying  employment  to  aid  in  the 
support  of  the  family.  He  sought  for  and  obtained  the 
place  of  Principal  of  the  Academy  at  Freyburg,  Maine, 
at  a  salary  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year. 
Out  of  this  he  must  pay  two  dollars  a  week  for  board. 
In  order  to  increase  his  slender  Income  he  devoted  his  eve- 
nings to  copying  deeds— a  labor  which  he  detested— and 
earned  money  enough,  in  this  way,  to  allow  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  salary  to  go  to  pay  Ezekiel's  expenses. 

Daniel  was  poor.  His  clothing  was  threadbare  and 
out  at  the  heels,  but  with  keen  perceptions  as  to  the 


ludicrous,  even  in  his  own  poveny-stilcken  affairs,  hs 
never  lost  the  rare  and  vivacious  manner  so  peculiar  to 
him.  After  closing  bis  engagement  at  Freyburg,  he 
went  back  to  his  legal  stuaies,  but  his  little  hoard  of 
money  was  soon  spent,  and  he  went  to  Boston  to  try  and 
find  employment.  He  had  but  one  acquaintance  in  that 
town.  Dr.  Cyrus  Perkins,  then  a  struggling  young  physi- 
cian, who  had  opened  a  private  school  to  enable  him  to 
live  while  he  was  establisning  himself  in  his  profession. 
When  Dr.  Perkins  thought  himself  in  good  enough 
practice  to  dispense  with  his  school-teaching,  Daniel  * 
hastened  home  to  secure  Ezeklel 's  services  for  the 
vacant  situation.  The  Faculty  at  Dartmouth  allowed 
him  to  assume  the  charge  without  sundering  his  connec- 
tion with  the  college,  on  condition  of  his  keephig  up 
with  his  class  by  private  study,  a  condition  whicm  he 
faithfully  fulfilled. 

Ezeklel  acquitted  himself  so  well  in  the  avocation, 
that  he  not  omy  supported  himself,  but  was  able  to  aid 
Denlel  to  come  back  to  finish  his  legal  studies. 

When  Daniel,  at  his  brother's  summons,  left  home  to 
tetum  to  Boston  to  go  on  with  his  schooling,  he  was 
almost  penniless,  and  nad  no  acquaintances  in  the  town 
hut  the  doctor  and  his  brother.  He  hardly  knew  what 
to  do.    He  could  not  remain  idle. 

To  Christopher  Gore,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Mass*- 
ehusetts— afterwards  Governor  of  the  State  and  U.  8. 
Senator— who  had  Just  returned  to  Boston  fh>m  London, 
where  he  had  resided  as  U.  S  Agent  under  Jay's  Treaty, 
the  young  man  applied  for  the  situation  of  law-studeni 
and  cler£  Gore  was  settling  down  to  practice  his  pro- 
fession, when,  as  Webster  narrates,  a  young  man  as  little 
know^n  to  the  great  lawyer  as  Daniel  nimself.  undertook 
the  task  of  introduction.  Webster  spoke  of  his  shock- 
ing embarrassment,  as  he  briefly  but  frankly  explained 
his  circumstances,  after  apologizing  for  the  unwarrant- 
able intrusion  upon  a  stranger.  He  spoke  of  his  wishes, 
hopes  and  ambitions,  offering  to  send  to  New  Hampshire 
for  letters  to  confirm  his  statements.  The  great  lawyer 
heard  him  through  with  good  nature,  questioned  and 
talked  with  him  for  half  an  hour,  and  finished  by  taking 
him  at  his  wurd,  and  engaged  him  on  the  spot 

He  stayed  and  studied  and  worked  for  Mr.  Gore  some 
nine  months,  attending  the  courts,  studying  chiefly  in 
Common  Law.  but  tracing  it  back  to  its  sources  in  the 
did  Latin  and  ISonnan-French.  After  leaving  Mr.  Gore, 
or  rather,  lust  before  completing  his  legal  studies,  he 
was  oflertd  the  clerkship  in  his  father's  court  with  a 
ffood  salary,  but  his  patron  set  his  face  steadily  against 
Eis  accepting  It,  and  urged  him  to  persevere  and  finish 
the  course  at  any  sacrifice.  Daniel  yielded  to  Mr.  Gore's 
argument,  and  not  long  after  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
hi  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Boston.  His  patron 
prophesied  future  eminence  for  the  voung  aspirant  of 
legal  fame,  and  his  predictions  provea  correct. 

The  next  year  after  commencing  practice,  he  was  ad-> 
mitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New  Hamp- 
shire 

Then  his  father  died,  cutting  the  bonds,  as  it  were, 
that  held  young  Webster  to  his  native  town,  and  he  re- 
signed his  growing  practice  there  to  Ezeklel,  while  he 
removed  to  Portsmouth.  Here  he  came  in  contact  with 
the  ablest  men  of  the  age,  men  who  had  arrived  to  great 
eminence  in  their  profession,  yet  who  recognized  the 
talent  in  Daniel  Webster  that  placed  him  as  a  worthy 
co-laborer  among  them.  It  was  here  while  contending 
with  formidable  rivals,  that  Webster  developed  the 
prowess  of  a  mighty  intellect. 

Mr.  Webster,  In  1808,  married  Grace  Fletcher.  She 
bore  him  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  But  one  of  these. 
Fletcher  Webster,  survived  him,  and  he  fell  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

In  1812,  Webster  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  Congress  is  conspicuous  in  our  history 
for  the  number  of  great  men  who  served  in  the  Lower 
House— Clay,  Calhoun,  Lowndes.  Pickering,  Gaston  and 
Forsyth.  Among  these  giants,  Mr.  Webster  sat  as  an 
equal.  WheA  he  delivered  his  first  speech  in  the  House, 
Ms  hearers  were  taken  by  storm.  Competent  judges 
foretold  that  he  would  be  one  of  the  most  prominent 
statesmen  in  America.  After  this  he  was  elected  to 
Congress. 

During  the  recesses  of  Congress,  he  devoted  himseb 
to  hlB  profession,  in  the  practice  of  which  he  was  already 
excelling,  and  in  which  ne  afterwards  towered  pre-eno- 
nent  over  his  competitors. 

As  an  orator  he  stands  almo85j^g^J^^.|^J<8^|aj^^^g 
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brain,  unaided  by  Influence  or  Influential  friends,  bis 
massive  intellect,  aided  only  bv  Indefatigable  persevere- 
ance,  raised  bim  to  tbat  lordly  endnence  side  by  side 
with  America's  wondeifully  gifted  sons. 

Allow  us  to  quote,  in  connection  with  this  biographTy 
a  part  of  one  of  Daniel  Webster's  speeches.  Me  said : 
'<  i  have  not  allowed  myself  to  look  beyond  the  Union 
to  see  what  may  be  hidden  in  the  dark  recesses  behind. 
I  have  not  accustomed  myself  to  hang  over  the  precipice 
of  {2<«un>on,  to  see  whether  1  can  fathom  the  abyss  below, 
nor  could  I  regard  him  as  a  safe  counsellor  who  mi^hi 
be  considering  how  tolerable  might  be  the  condition  of 
the  people  after  the  Union  was  broken  up  or  destroyed. 
While  the  Union  lasts,  we  have  high,  exciting,  gratifying 
prospects  spread  out  before  us  ana  our  children.  Be- 
yond that,  I  seek  not  to  lift  the  veil.  God  grant  that  in 
my  day,  at  least,  that  curtain  may  never  rise.    When  my 

S^es  shall  be  turned  to  behold,  for  the  last  time,  the  sun  in 
eaven,  may  I  not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and 
dishonored  fragments  of  a  once  glorious  Union;  on 
States  dissevered,  discordant  and  belligerent;  on  a 
land  rent  with  dvil  feuds,  and  drenched,  it  may  be,  with 
fraternal  blood.  Oh,  let  their  last  elance  rather  behold 
the  goigeous  ensign  of  the  Republic,  now  known  and 
honoredthroughout  the  earth,  without  one  stripe  erased, 
or  one  single  star  obscured,  its  ample  folds  drifting  upon 
the  wind,  wearing  the  dear  old  motto,  'Liberty  and 
Union,  now  wiid  f&revwy  one  and  inseparable.' " 

This  outburst  of  eloquence  on  the  part  of  Webster, 
completely  silenced  those  who  were  opposed  to  these 
sentiments. 

Daniel  Webster's  career  as  a  statesman  was  lonff  and 
brOllant.  Who  would  have  dared  to  foretell  this  m  his 
obscure  and  impoverished  boyhood  ?  Verily,  what  great 
results  may  follow  from  small  beginnines.  Mr.  Web- 
ster's healQi  had  been  failing  for  some  ume,  when  he 
met  with  a  serious  accident  that  caused  a  f^tal  termina- 
tion to  his  fllness.  He  was  thrown  from  a  carriaffe  near 
M arshfield,  and  after  that  he  failed  rapidly,  dy&g  Oo- 
toberd^th,  1852,  aged  seventy  years. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  was  anxious  to 
give  him  a  public  burial,  but  Mr.  Webster  instructed 
otherwise.  He  wished  for  no  ostentatious  display,  and 
his  wishes  were  heeded.  On  Friday.  October  29th,  the 
remains  of  the  dead  man  were  lafd  in  an  open  coffin 
under  the  old  elm  tree,  the  shade  of  whose  branches 
had  been  so  grateful  to  him  in  life ;  ''and  around  him," 
says  Mr.  Hilliaid,  *'  was  the  glorious  autumn  dav  land 
scape  that  he  loved.  And  above  him  was  nothing  but  the 
wiae  blue  dome  of  the  heavens.  The  sunshine  fell  upon 
the  dead  face,  and  the  wind  blew  over  and  dallied  with 
his  hair  He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  nature,  and  tlie 
scene  suggested  a  child  gathered  Into  the  maternal  arms 
and  resting  on  the  mother's  lap." 

A  vast  crowd  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  congregated 
to  take  part  in  the  last  ceremonies,  and  long  processions 
passed  by  to  look  their  last  on  the  face  which  New  £ng- 
land  loved  so  well. 

In  the  crowd  walked  a  plsin,  unknown  man,  dusty 
and  In  humble  garb,  who,  as  he  looked  upon  the  calm, 
grand  face  of  the  still  sleeper,  unconsciously  spoke 
words  that  inteipreted  the  leelinKS  of  the  assemoled 
multitude.  Said  he:  "Daniel  Webster,  the  world 
without  you  will  seem  lonesome." 

Six  sturdy  New  Enffland  farmers,  when  the  funeral 
services  were  over,  lifted  the  coffin  to  their  shoulders 
and  tl^  bore  it  to  the  grave,  where— 

'^  Beyond  the  rock-waste  and  the  rivei^— 
Beyond  the  Bver  and  the  Never ; " 
the  great  statesman's  body  was  laid  down  to  its  etenial 
veeL 


Gherman  Students. 

It  will  interest  our  readers  to  leazn  something  about 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Heidelberg  students. 
They  are  divided  Into  two  classes ;  those  who  come  for 
real  study,  remain  in  comparative  obscurity,  and  those 
who  do  not  work,  the  "corps  students."  These  latter 
make  all  the  life  and  gaiety  of  this  otherwise  quiet  town. 
Study  is  to  most  of  them  a  secondary  consideration,  and 
to  some  no  consideration  at  alL  There  are  five  corps — 
named  after  the  districts  from  which  the  members  origi- 
nally came :  Westphalia.  Rhelnland,  Swabia,  &c.,  and 
each  coips  has  its  pulicuiar  color,  of  which  the  students' 
caps  are  made.    These  caps  are  very  pretty— black  vel- 


vet embroidered  in  gold,  blue  with  silver,  green  antf 
silver,  white  velvet  and  black,  and  various  other  styles. 

The  Heidelberg  corps  students  are  much  condemned 
by  foreigners,  on  account  of  their  dueling  propensities. 
One  sees  the  students  going  about  with  patches  and 
scars  on  their  faces  in  aO  directions ;  two  or  three  have 
the  tips  of  their  noses  taken  clean  off.  These  wounda 
are  the  result  of  the  duels,  or,  more  properly,  f endng- 
matches.  Thev  fence  with  fine,  sharp  sworas,  having 
the  eyes  and  vital  parts  protected,  so  that  no  serioua 
injury  can  ensue,  though  they  do  receive  terrible  cuta 
occasionally.  The  scars  remain,  in  many  instances,  for 
a  lifetime ;  out  the  combatants  bear  them  proudly,  even 
if  they  are  inflicted  unnecessarily. 

The  duels  are  fought  usually  without  provocation  be- 
tween students  of  different  coips,  though  sometimea 
they  are  "affairs  of  honor." 

The  writer  once  witnessed  a  most  melancholy  and  inn 
pressive  sight— the  funeral  of  a  blue-cap  student  who 
was  drowned  in  the  Neckar  a  short  time  before.  At 
niffhtfall,  a  long  procession  of  all  the  students,  hi  drees 
unifoim,  and  each  bearing  a  torch,  wound  slowly 
through  the  town.  A  band  preceded  them,  playing  a 
funeral  march.  Next  followed  the  funeral-car,  a  maaa 
of  black  velvet  and  flowers,  on  which  reposed  the  colfim 
with  the  sword  and  cap,  "useless  forever  now,"  crossed 
Upon  it.  It  was  Indeed  a  touching  sight  to  see  the  faith- 
ful dog  of  the  dead  student  followii^  close  behind  the 
hearse,  with  an  anxious,  searching  look  in  its  intelligent 
eyes.  The  different  corps  came  next,  In  their  unizoim 
of  embroidered  cap,  black  dress-coat^  white  buckskin 
knee-breeches,  top-boots,  gauntlets  to  the  elbow,  sashea 
of  the  coips  colors  over  the  shoulder,  and  a  sword. 
Every  banner  was  draped  in  crape,  and  each  student 
wore  a  mourning  badge.  The  effect  of  the  long  proces- 
sion winding  through  the  narrow  streets,  lighting  bill- 
Uantly  the  sad  old  houses  in  the  torchlight,  was  indescri- 
bably lovely.  The  tolling  of  church  bells  and  booming 
of  cannon,  continued  till  the  services  at  the  cemetery 
were  concluded.  Then  the  procession  returned  to  a 
square  in  the  town,  formed  in  one  great  circle,  and  sang 
the  grand  college  song,  "Godeaaius,'^  after  which,  at  a 
given  signal,  every  torch  was  flung  high  into  the  air, 
and  then  left  to  smoulder  and  die  out  on  the  ground. 
The  students  then  dispersed  to  their  various  assembly 
rooms,  to  drown  their  grief  in  copious  draughts  of  beer. 

They  consume  an  enormous  quantity  of  thlB  delicate 
beverage-^ough  it  is  a  rare  sight  to  see  a  student  in- 
toxicated. They  are  extremely  gentlemanly  and  polished 
in  manner,  and  faultless  in  otms,  although  they  spend 
the  best  part  of  each  nlffht  in  a  grand  carouse.  They 
meet  different  nights  in  Uie  week  for  what  is  called  in 
German,  a  "Kneipe. "  On  these  occasions  it  is  customary 
to  drink  from  ten  to  flf teen  glasses  of  beer  each ;  large 
beer-muffs  quite  full.  Thev  vary  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment with  singing,  havmg  usually  a  band  of  musi- 
cians present  for  accompaniment,  smoking  and  card- 
playing.  They  have  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  they 
drink  toasts ;  for  instance,  when  they  desire  to  drink  to 
the  health  of  certain  fair  ones,  "absent,  but  ever  dear,'* 
the  glasses  are  clinked  together,  and  then  thrown  out  of 
the  windows,  where  they  are  smashed  to  atoms  in  the 
court  below,  to  avoid  desecration  by  future  use. 

Every  corps  has  half-Srdojsen  or  more  dogs,  which  are 
common  property— great,  ujrly  brutes,  but  supposed  to 
be  very  valuable  animals.  These  quadrupeds  are  taught 
to  drink  beer  at  an  early  age,  and  are  as  inordinately 
fond  of  it  as  their  masters. 

The  writer  asked  an  old  professor  if  the  corps-studenta 
ever  studied.  He  answered :  Oh,  they  have  so  much  to 
do,  fencing,  dueling,  and  attending  Kneipe,  that  there 
is  really  no  time  for  study  I" 

He  was  a  corps-student  himself,  in  his  vonth,  and 
spoke  from  experience,  and,  no  doubt,  truthfully. 

No  student  remains  in  a  corps  more  than  a  year  or 
two ;  then  they  go  to  the  universitiee,  and  make  up  for 
lost  time  by  hard  study,  and  become  eventuaUy  brilliant 
men.  They  look  back  on  the  time  spent  in  Heldelbezg 
as  a  season  of  delightful,  exciting  Idleness ;  and,  in  long 
vears  after,  there  is  a  green  spot  in  their  hearts  for  the 
happy  days  spent  among  their  colleagues  in  the  corps. 
To  some,  their  system  of  beer-drinkmff,  dueling,  and 
idling  would  prove  hurtful ;  but  most  of  the  flneQr-edu- 
cated  Germans  were  corps-students  In  their  youth.  Bis- 
marck, for  instance,  bears  still  a  scar  received  in  dueling 
as  they  fight  to-day. 
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The  Qrave  of  Charlotte  Cushman. 

Seldom  does  a  year  pass  daring  which  some  lUastrtons 
name  is  not  added  to  the  long  list  of  those  who  are 
sleeping  their  last  sleep  in  the  cemetery  of  Mount  Auhum. 
It  was  in  1876  that  the  grass  grew  for  the  first  time  above 
the  eraye  of  Charlotte  Cushman.  In  the  autumn  of 
1874  it  was  that  she,  with  a  friend,  rode  out  there  for  the 
purpose  of  selectii^  a  lot,  requesting  to  be  shown  one 
where  there  was  *'an  unobstructed  view  of  Boston." 
She  was  conducted  to  one  a  long  way  from  the  entrance, 
away  over  toward  the  beautiful  country  which  lies  fair 
and  green  and  peaceful  beyond  the  inclosure  of  this 
•city  of  the  dead,  to  reach  which  she  had  to  pass  the 
graves  of  many  of  her  old  friends,  of  whom  she  spoke 
tenderly.  When  she  arrived  at  the  small  triangular  lot 
4les^at6d,  she  stopped,  satisfled,  and  gazing  yearningly 
«t  the  distant  roofs  and  spires,  she  said,  ''  See  1  yonder 
lies  dear  old  Boston,"  and  expressed  her  great  delight 
In  the  place  she  had  chosen,  saying,  '<  This  is  a  delignt- 
fal  spot ; "  and  returning  to  it  for  a  second  visit  some 
weeks  later,  she  seemed  nappy  in  the  certainty  that  her 
last  resting  place  was  to  be  in  dght  of  the  city  of  her  birth. 

To  that  '^delightful  spot."  m  a  little  more  than  a  year 
afterward,  she  was  borne,  m>m  the  very  Stone  Chapel, 
the  old  King's  Chapel,  in  which  she  had  been  wont  to 
worship,  before  whose  altar  her  lifeless  body  had  rested 
for  a  few  hours  while  the  funeral  honors  were  being 
paid,  while  friends  and  strangers  and  the  girls  of  the 
Cushman  School  heaped  flowers— laurel  and  ivy,  pond 
lUles,  forget-me-nots,  and  immortelles— «pon  the  casket 
where  she  lay,  with  a  lily-of-the-valley  in  her  hand,  while 
along  the  arches  of  the  venerable  church  thrilled  the 
0oleiim  music  of  chant  and  hymn. 

Not  many  weeks  after  her  death,  while  rambling  about 
Mount  Auburn,  we  came  upon  her  solitary  grave.  The 
prospect  was  enchanting.  Turning  a  little  to  the  right, 
we  saw  scatt€(red  farm-houses,  villages,  wooded  knolls, 
and  green  fields,  making  a  lovely  landscape,  outlined  by 
gentle  hiUs.  and  in  the  near  valley  a  river  and  meadows, 
willow-skirted.  In  front,  in  full  view,  perhaps  four 
miles  away,  was  "  dear  old  Boston,"  the  stately  pile  of 
buHdings  crowned  by  the  burnished  dome  of  the  State- 
house,  under  whose  shadow  was  the  King's  Chapel,  and 
beyond  it  the  old  historic  North  ChurcH,  close  by  her 
birth-place,  whose  chimes  had  been  among  the  most 
familiar  sounds  of  her  childhood. 

Her  grave,  as  yet  unsodded,  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
three-cornered  lot  on  the  fair  slope  looking  toward  the 
aunrise  ;  and  so,  with  her  face  toward  the  city  she  loved, 
and  her  feet  to  the  east,  she  awaits  the  resurrection 
momtaig. 

She  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  numv  whom  she  knew 
In  life,  like  herself  distinguished.  Tne  grave  of  Everett 
Is  not  far  off ;  that  of  nerpont  is  on  the  rising  ground 
Jnst  above,  marked  by  a  temple-shaped  monument  of  gray 
atone  with  sunken  arches ;  and  a  little  farther  on  is  the 
plain,  open  lot  where  the  Sumner  household  are  gfathered, 
save  those  who  went  down  into  the  sear— father,  mother, 
and  children  under  the  small  white  stones  in  a  range  at 
the  back,  the  great  Senator  in  front,  alone,  as  was  his 
life.  It  is  simply  a  level  swarded  space,  with  no  green 
thing  growing  out  the  grass  ,  not  a  flower  or  vine,  and 
not  a  tree  except  one  tall,  gaunt  oak,  blasted  and  storm- 
scathed.  On  that  April  evening  its  aspect  was  most 
forloni ;  and,  to  add  pathos  to  tne  scene,  a  little  hang- 
ing nest  still  clung  to  the  outermost  twig,  showing  that 
a  Diid  had  once  made  its  home  and  reared  its  orood 
there,  and  given  the  cheerfulness  of  its  presence  and 
eong  to  the  place. 

Not  far  away  Is  the  block  of  granite  from  over  the 
seas  which  indicates  the  burial-place  of  Agassiz.  A 
bowlder  taken  from  near  the  lower  glacier  of  the  Aar  in 
Switzerland,  and  set  up  in  its  native  roughness,  except 
that  a  space  was  made  smooth  to  receive  tne  inscription. 
which  simply  records  his  time  and  place  of  birth  and 
death.  It  is  scarcely  more  than  four  feet  in  height,  an 
unpretending  stone,  dark,  with  gray  and  greenish  stains, 
and  decorated  by  a  vine  which  has  been  trained  over  it. 
The  centre  of  the  lot  is  occupied  by  a  rustic  cross  set  in 
a  heap  of  rocks  like  a  cairn.  A  photogiraph  of  this  fit- 
ting monument  hangs  on  the  walls  of  uie  Asassiz  Mu- 
seum, where  the  newly  executed  and  life-Uke  bust  of 
the  '' teacher,"  as  he  liked  to  call  himself,  is  a  constant 
reminder  of  his  genial  presence. 


In  a  neighboring  lot  are  members  of  Margaret  Fuller's 
family ;  one  stone  is  to  the  memory  of  Artnur,  chaplain 
of  one  of  the  Massachusetts  regiments,  who,  when  there 
was  a  call  for  volunteers  for  Fredericksburg,  was  among 
the  first  to  go,  and  was  shot  while  on  the  bridge  of  boats 
— ^fearless  In  arms  as  he  had  been  in  reform.  No  one 
who  ever  heard  this  brave  preacher  in  his  pulpit  could 
forget  him — strong-featured  and  fair-hair.?d  like  his  sis- 
ter, with  the  same  prominent  forehead,  and  something 
of  her  magnetic  power  in  manner  and  utterance.  His 
likeness  is  cut  In  the  marble  head-stone,  and  his  own 
words  are  these,  '*  I  must  do  something  for  my  country." 
Another  stone  stands  for  Margaret's  diild,  the  beautiful 
boy  who  was  washed  ashore  alter  the  wreck,  and  buried 
by  the  sailors  in  a  little  grave  which  they  hollowed  out 
for  him  among  the  sand  neaps  on  the  beach,  and  after- 
wards brought  away  by  her  parents  to  Mount  Auburn- 
all  that  the  sea  gave  back  to  remember  Margaret  Fuller 
by.  The  inscription  is  followed  by  this  unusual  bit  of 
poetry : 

•<Thoii£h  here  the  offspring  that  we  loved 

Unfolded  but  the  early  shoot, 

And  formed  this  little  tender  root 
To  be  transplanted  and  removed. 
Yet  Hwas  a  signal  favor  given 

Above  the  parents'  paltry  worth, 

To  be  a  nursery  on  earth 
For  the  eternal  seed  of  heaven.*' 
In  memorial  of  herself  and  Ossoll,  there  Is  a  marble 
slab  with  appropriate  emblems  for  each — a  sword,  with 
oak  leaves  for  the  one ;  a  book,  with  flowers  and  olive 
leaves,  for  the  other.  The  stone  is  arched  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  cross ;  in  the  centre  of  the  arch  is 
sculptured  her  head  in  profile,  with  the  strong  hiteUeo- 
tual  characteristics  so  lamiliar  in  her  portrute,  but  in 
general  effect  far  from  pleasing. 

Returning  in  the  twilight,  we  passed  the  sombre  in- 
closure where  N.  F.  Willis  is  buried ;  the  exquisite  cross 
ornamented  with  fems  which  bears  the  name  of  his 
famous  sister ;  the  monument,  with  the  fit  design  of  a 
broken  lyre  and  laurel  crown,  in  memory  of  Frances 
Sargent  Osgood ;  the  simple  drab-colored  stone  where, 
beside  his  wife  and  soldier  son,  lies  Rufus  Choate :  the 
long  ridge  where  the  wife  of  Lonfffellow  sleeps ;  and  the 
graves  of  Channing  and  Spunhojoo. 


A  Man  of  the  World. 

BT  B081.  V.  RALSTON. 

He  is  commonly  recognized  as  a  man  of  reckless  de* 
meanor.  Indifference  as  to  moral  propensities,  and  much 
outward  show  of  a  lack  of  humantty.  On  account  of 
his  habitual  contact  with  the  world  at  large,  he  has  a 
more  thorough  insight  into  human  nature  than  one  who 
confines  h<'»Aeif  to  a  single  sphere.  He  is  prepared  for 
any  changes  and  schisms  that  may  take  place  in  society, 
and  reads  with  like  complacency  the  newspaper  account 
of  the  shocking  suicide  of  John  Smith,  tne  last  social 
scandal,  or  the  unexpected  bankruptcy  of  the  most 
prominent  mercantile  nnn  of  the  metropolis.  He  makes 
no  religious  pretensions,  but  Is  not  infrequently  found 
to  be  more  charitable  than  those  who  do.  He  ia  not  of 
the  Pharisee,  stand-aslde-that-my-robes-may-not-be-pol- 
luted  kind.  He  is  mixed  with  all  classes,  and  under- 
stands how  to  excuse  their  foibles.  All  his  deeds  of 
charity  are  done  in  the  dark,  and  be  is  more  disconcerted 
at  being  changed  with  secret  benevolence  than  open  de- 
bauchery. He  takes  a  more  extended  view  of  the  world, 
has  no  narrow,  contracted  ideas,  and  ia  by  nature  more 
generously  disposed  towards  mankind  than  he  who  asso- 
ciates wiUi  only  a  "  select  few."  He  is  not  a  miser,  but 
is  noted  for  his  liberality  toward  his  friends.  He  is  far 
more  likely  to  drain  his  purse  for  the  erection  of  a  church 
edifice  or  orphans'  home  than  many  who  parade  their 
religion  in  well-kept  pews  on  the  Sabbath.  Indeed,  the 
reckless  manner  in  which  he  spends  his  money  may  be 
noted  as  one  of  his  prime  faults.  He  ia  not  remarkable 
for  Any  very  strong  attachments ;  yet  he  cares  for  all  his 
friends  in  a  disinterested  way,  owmg,  no  doubt,  to  the 
cosmopolitan  principle  of  his  nature.  He  reffaids  the 
world  as  a  world,  and  not  as  individuals.  With  all  his 
faults  he  is  Infinitely  more  to  be  preferred  than  the 
hab*  aal  recluse.  Oi  the  two  he  is  likely  to  make  a 
]L'  jer  husband,  a  more  indulgent  parf>.nt,  a  more  faith* 
Inl  Iriendy  and  a  more  reliable  politician  than  the  latter. 
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TO  A  PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY  PAINTING, 

What  art  thoa  painting,  lady-fair? 

A  forest  gladts — a  leafy  lair 

Into  which  the  shy  little  ennbeams  pass, 

To  dance  with  the  fairies  over  the  grass? 

Or  a  ••  love  of  a  cottage  "  down  in  a  dell. 
Where  "  fancy  picture:^ "  Love  might  dwell. 
Smothered  In  roses  and  covered  with  thatch. 
After  the  fan  of  a  runaway  match? 

Or  is  It  the  face  of  a  girlish  friend, 
Whose  thoughts  and  feelings  Joyously  blend 
With  the  thoughts  and  feeflngs  so  maidenly  wise, 
That  shine  in  the  depths  of  your  own  bright  eyes? 

Or  is  it  some  ruined  old  castle's  tower-* 
Some  grim  memento  of  lawless  power 
And  or  days  when  love  was  mingled  with  fend. 
When  maidens  Gil^e  yon)  were  roughly  wooed? 

Or  is  it,  perchance  a  dear  little  child 
Crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  cowslips  wild, 
With  innocent  Joy  in  its  angel  face 
At  the  sight  of  its  own  sweet  childish  grace? 

Or  is  it  (forgive  me)  one  dearer  still, 
To  whom  thou  hat>t  promised  thy  clear  **I  will"? 
Aye,  that  is  the  picture  that  pleaseth  thee  best; 
And  he?    Oh  A«  is  simply  blest  I 

W.  A.  Qi 


Chaxles  G-oodyeax  and  the  Maxm&cture 
of  India  Rubber, 

One  day  Id  the  year  188S  a  man  oy  the  name  of  Charlea 
Gtoodyear,  of  the  firm  of  A.  Goodyear  A  Sons,  hardware 
merchants  in  Philadelphia,  chanced  to  baye  business 
which  required  his  presence  in  the  city  of  New  York  for 
seyeral  days.  While  there  he  happened  to  pass  the 
store  of  the  Roxbury  India  Rubber  Company.  He  bad 
read  much  of  the  utility  of  the  then  recently  Invented 
India  rubber  life-presenrers,  and  his  curiosity  being 
aroused  he  entered  the  store,  and,  after  a  short  talk, 
purchased  a  life-preserver  and  carried  It  with  him  to 
rhiladelphla.  Soon  after  his  return  he  failed  in  business 
and  became  heavily  involved  in  debt. 

While  examining  the  life  preserver,  several  months 
afterward,  an  improvement  in  the  manner  of  inflating  it 
occurred  to  him,  and  he  hastened  to  New  Tork  for  the 


purpose  of  laying  it  before  the  agent  of  whom  he  bad 
purchased,  with  a  view  of  selling  his  right  to  the  im- 
provement, and  thus  hoping  to  realize  a  sum  which 
would  be  BuflScient  to  pay  his  debts  and  set  him  on  bia 
feet  once  more. 

The  agent,  however,  had  a  sorry  tale  to  tell  him.  The 
first  pair  of  India  Rubber  shoes  ever  seen  tn  this  coun^ 
were  brought  here  from  South  America  in  1820.  Until 
182S  they  were  handed  about  merely  as  a  curiosity,  when 
a  shipment  of  five  hundred  pairs,  soon  followed  by 
another  of  five  thousand  pairs  was  made. 

These  shoes  at  once  sold  for  a  very  high  price,  not  less 
than  sixteen  dollars  perpair.  This  price.together  with  the 
wonderful  cheapness  of  the  material  of  woich  they  were 
made,  had  the  effect  of  creating,  as  it  were,  an  India 
rubber  mania,  similar  to  the  petroleum  mania  which 
occurred  some  thirty  years  later,  and  by  which  so  many 
were  ruined.  One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the 
mania  was  the  formation  of  the  Roxbury  India  Rubber 
Company,  before  mentioned,  with  a  capital  of  three 
hun<U'ed  thousand  dollars.  But  they  encountered  new 
and  tremendous  diflSculties,  for  it  was  found  that  the 
shoes  would  not  stand  the  climate  of  our  Northern 
winters ;  an  exposure  to  a  cold  at  which  water  would 
coDgeal  would  render  them  as  hard  and  as  brittle  as 
glass,  while  a  temperature  of  one  hundred  decrees 
would  convert  them  into  a  mass  of  sticky  gum.  In  ahcoty 
the  agent  said  that  unless  some  way  of  remedying  these 
two  evils  was  found,  the  Roxbury  Company,  aa  well  a& 
all  other  companies  of  the  same  kind  would  soon  be- 
come bankrupt. 

This  catastrophe  did  occur  a  short  time  after  this  con- 
versation, to  the  ruin  of  hundreds  of  prominent  business 
men  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  and  with  it  died  out 
all  interest  in  the  manufacture  and  utility  of  India 
rubber,  except  In  the  mind  of  one  single  individua],  and 
that  individual  was  Charles  Goodyear,  bankrupt  iron 
merchant,  and  a  native  of  Massachusetts. 

On  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Goodyear  began  his 
experiments.  He  purchased  a  few  pounds  oi  India 
rubber.  He  melted  it,  pounded  It,  rolled  it,  kneaded  it, 
manipulated  it  in  every  manner,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

He  read  about  it ;  he  talked  of  it  with  professors  and 
physicians  and  other  learned  men ;  he  pondered  upon  it 
Dv  day ;  he  dreamed  of  It  by  nlght^  but  without  success. 
He  mixed  It  with  magnesia,  tuipentine,  alcohol,  and 
tried  every  way  imaginable  to  gam  his  object,  but  the 
substance  presented  the  same  difficulties  as  before. 
Once  he  thbught  he  had  succeded  by  mixing  quick  lime 
with  the  gum.  He  made  a  few  specimens  of  cloth, 
which  presented  an  elegant  appearance.  But  he  soon 
learned,  to  his  dismay,  that  the  weakest  acid,  such  as 
orange  juice,  dropped  upon  the  cloth,  at  once  changed 
it  to  its  original  condition.  One  morning  as  he  was 
going  to  his  shop,  be  met  an  Irishman,  in  his  employ,  who 
was  highly  elated,  having,  as  he  thought,  discovered  the 
process  so  much  sought  for.  He  had  on  a  pair  of  pants 
which  he  had  dipped  in  a  barrel  of  gum.  They  were 
nicely  covered,  as  with  a  varnish,  and  for  a  few  moments 
Mr.  Goodyear  thought  that  perhaps  Pat  had  blundered 
into  the  secret.  Ihe  man  sat  down  on  a  stool  to  his 
work,  and  in  a  few  moments,  on  attem.pting  to  rise, 
found  himself  glued  to  his  seat,  with  hJs  legs  stuck 
tightly  together.  He  had  to  be  cut  out  of  his  pants, 
amid  the  laughter  of  the  by-standers. 

Thus  Charles  Goodyear  struggled  on.  eometimes  in  a 
debtor's  prison,  always  without  provisions  for  a  week 
ahead,  for  five  years.  Then  it  was  that  he  made  the 
simple  discoveiy  which  has  rendered  India  rubber  so 
useful  to  the  world.  It  was  as  follows :  Take  a  piece 
of  common  sticky  gum,  sprinkle  a  little  sulphur  on  it, 
put  it  in  an  oven  heated  to  a  temperature  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy  degrees,  and  bake  it  for  a  short  time.  It 
comes  out  retaining  all  its  good  qualities,  and  having 
wholly  lost  its  liability  to  harden  in  cold  or  melt  in 
warm  weather.  He  found,  by  subsequent  experiments, 
that  by  varying  the  quantity  of  heat  he  could  make  it  as 
hard  as  ivory  or  as  flexible  as  whale-bone. 

After  this  discovery  the  interest  in  the  manufacture 
of  India  rubber  goods  revived,  and  the  business  has  now 
swelled  to  one  of  immense  magnitude.  For  instance,  a 
single  firm  in  New  York,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  belting,  annually  sells  two  million  dollars'  worth 
of  belts.  During  the  late  CivQ  War  more  than  four 
million  India  rubber  blankets  were  supplied  to  the 
soldiers  of  both  armies 
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Patrick  Hexiry. 

Darliiff  this  CeniennUd  year  our  thoughts  naturally 
and  Tiffhtfnlly  go  back  along  the  course  of  the  young 
republic,  and  ^th  veneration  and  loye  we  pause  as  we 
hear  the  names  of  those  heroes  who  came  to  the  front 
when  the  times  'tried  men^s  souls."  How  strong  in 
the  cauae  of  Justice  they  were  I  What  lovers  of  liberty  I 
and  the  beautiful  and  useful  manufactures,  inventions 
and  ornaments  which  we  aie  now  exhibiting  to  other 
nationalities,  were  ^'bought  with  a  price.'*  The  heroes' 
aahea  rest  in  the  bosom  of  earth  to-day,  but  fresh  mem- 
ories are  revived  in  the  hearts  that  are  throbbing 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  glorious  land. 
It  is  as  if  the  dead  arose  and  walked  in  our  midst  at 
this  time,  so  freshly  do  their  deeds  pass  through  our 


Let  us  speak  of  Patrick  Henry,  a  name  permanently 
enrolled  on  the  scroll  of  freedom  with  the  scores  of  other 
brave  men  who  bought  for  us  the  privileges  of  to-day. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  his  parents,  being  bom  in 
Hanover  County,  Virginia.  His  family  were  in  easy 
circumatances  and  of  good  charactor.  As  a  boy  at  school 
he  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  studied  arithmetic 
At  the  age  ol  ten  he  was  taken  home,  his  father  having 
opened  a  sdiool  in  his  own  house.  As  a  scholar  he  was 
rather  indolent,  lacking  the  energy  of  application  that 
makes  a  successful  student.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
he  played  the  truant  at  school,  and  his  father  was  not 
of  the  temperament  to  deal  harshly  with  him.  Patrick 
lacked  the  brusque,  or  boisterous  manner  of  youth. 
When  in  company  ne  sat  silent  and  thoughtful.  No 
smile  of  his  answered  the  merry  song  or  Jest,  and  often 
after  the  party  was  broken  up  his  parents  would  question 
him  aato  what  had  been  passing.  He  could  not  detail 
the  conversation,  but  with  the  strictest  fidelity  he  could 
outline  the  character  of  each  person.  This  power  to 
read  character,  to  feel  as  it  were  the  emotions  of  others, 
to  describe  their  sensations,  seemed  a  strange,  inherited, 
intuitive  knowledge,  and  it  doubtless  gave  him  that 
power  over  humanhearts  and  passions  so  strongly  dem- 
onstrated in  his  after  life. 

This  peculiarity  of  disposition  was  all  that  diBUnguish' 
ed  him  from  his  companions,  as  he  was  careless  in 
habits  and  awkward  in  manners.  Being  one  of  a  lan^e 
family,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  set  afloat  in  the 
world  to  earn  his  own  living.  His  father  obtained  him  a 
clerk's  situation  in  a  country  store ;  afterwards,  when 
he  had  obtained  sufficient  experience,  he  furnished  Pat- 
rick and  his  other  son  William,  a  small  stock  of  goods 
to  start  in  business  on  their  own  responsibility  ;  but  the 
enterprise  was  not  prosperous — for  the  business  was 
disagreeable  to  both,  besides  Patrick's  good  nature  al- 
lowed the  credit  system  too  much  sway,  and  one  can 
easfly  Judge  that  a  failure  ensued.  While  following  the 
avocation  of  amateur  merchant,  his  only  p&stime  was  to 
sit  a  little  back  of  the  company  that  gathers  about  such 
places,  and  while  they  talked  and  laughed  in  utmost 
freedom,  he  read  both  their  minds  and  motives  of  action, 
with  an  accuracy  almost  more  than  mortal  wisdom  gives. 
But,  by-and-by,  when  matters  became  disastrous,  Patrick 
took  upon  himself  the  settling  up  of  the  shattered  busi- 
ness ;  and  then,  undaunted  by  his  hard  experience,  at 
the  early  age  of  eighteen  he  married  a  farmer's  daugh- 
ter ;  but  farming  was  not  his  forte,  and  failure  met  him 
there,  as  it  did  again  when  he  once  more  returned  into 
trade.  During  this  second  period  of  mercantile  life,  he 
devoted  more  of  his  time  to  study  than  to  business.  He 
took  up  geography  and  masterea  it.  Works  of  history 
he  was  deeply  interested  in.  His  powerful  memory 
helped  him  as  nothing  else  could  do. 

Just  when  he  had  (dosed  up  his  second  store,  Patrick 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  a 
youth  of  seventeen,  on  his  way  to  the  William  and  Mary 
College.  Jefferson  speaks  of  him  as  being  rather  coarse 
in  manner,  with  a  passion  for  music,  dancing  and  ffay 
humor ;  the  latter  amiable  characteristic  winning  him 
very  many  pleasant  friends.  As  a  last  resource  for  his 
talents,  Mr.  Henry  began  studying  law ;  but  he  met  with 
little  encouragement  from  his  mends,  who  imagined 
that  he  lacked  ttie  perseverance  requisite  to  success  in 
this  calling.  But  as  if  at  last  he  had  found  the  right 
road,  he  progressed  onward  with  zeal,  if  with  but  little 
success.  For  some  two  or  three  years  he  and  his  family 
were  in  abject  poverU,  but  he  retained  V>  a  marv^ous 
degree  ^is  aerepe  and  cheer^  temper. 


Away  back  In  that  remote  period  the  lawful  currency 
of  Virffinia  was  tobacco.  This  legal  tender  fluctuated 
more  from  year  to  year  than  our  greenbacks  and  cou- 
pons ;  and  the  payments  of  debts  in  this  way  were  bur- 
densome in  the  extreme. 

The  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  had  their 
salary  fixedin  so  many  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  a  move- 
ment being  on  foot  to  nave  taxes  and  public  dues  paid 
in  money  at  a  great  discount,  and  the  clergy  having 
accumulated  large  amounts  of  tobacco,  on  which  they 
would  meet  a  great  loss,  a  strife  began  immediately  and 
the  case  was  carried  to  law. 

During  the  ups  and  downs  of  vetoes  and  appeals,  the 
l^oi^  gained  some  points  and  were  feeUng  assured  of 
success,  when  Patrick  Henry,  who  had  consented  to 
^take  a  plea  for  the  people,  for  the  first  time  took  his 
%md  in  the  court-house  as  an  active  member  of  the  bar. 
Some  twenty  clergymen,  the  learned  men  of  tne  colony|. 
with  the  austere  dignity  of  fierce  critics,  were  arrayed 
before  him,  while  the  courfrroom  was  cro\  'ded  to  suffo- 
cation, and  masses  were  without  unable  to  effect  an 
entrance. 

Mr.  Lyons,  advocate  for  the  clergy,  who  were  deter- 
mined to  have  full  price  for  their  noarded  tobacco  in 
spite  of  the  trouble  that  it  would  give  the  poor  tax  pay- 
ers, wound  up  his  plea  with  a  brilliant  eulogium  on  the 
ministerial  benevolence  of  his  clients. 

Then  Patrick  Henry  arose,  nervous  and  awkward — 
his  tongue  tripping  up  on  the  opening  sentences,  while 
an  ominous  silence  fell  upon  the  assembly;  and  the 
clergy  exchanged  insinuating,  if  not  insulung  smiles^ 
and  the  people  shrank  from  beholding  the  mortifying 
failure  of  their  champion. 

But  immediately  a  marvellous  change  came  over  the 
young  advocate.  He  stood  erect  with  dilating  nostrils, 
flashing  eyes  and  commanding  mien.  The  stammering 
tongue  was  loosed,  and  the  startled  audience  were 
amazed  at  the  graceful  gesture,  clear,  steady  and  ring- 
ing tones  issuing  the  staruiug  sentence  and  eloquent 
argument.  He  Knew  the  case  was  against  him,  but  he 
proved  the  Justice  of  the  law  *,  showing  that  a  good  King 
cares  for  his  people  something  as  a  father  leels  for  his 
children:  that  when  he  sousnt  to  annul  good  and  Just 
laws  he  became  a  tyrant  and  forfeited  the  claim  of  obe- 
dience from  his  subjects. 

A  voice  cried  out,  "treason,"  but  its  further  utterance 
was  hissed  down;  and,  says  Mr.  Wirt,  * 'attracted  by 
some  ffesture,  struck  by  some  majestic  attitude,  enchain- 
ed by  his  lightening  and  darkening  eyes,  and  the  rapid 
and  varied  mtonations  of  his  voice,  in  every  part  of  the 
house,  on  the  benches,  in  the  windows,  bent  and  swayed 
the  excited  and  enraptured  multitude.  The  sneerln«r 
faces  drst  took  on  an  expression  of  surprise,  then  ox 
amazement^  while  the  clergy  precipitately  left  the  as- 
sembly, ana  Mr.  Henry's  father  made  no  effort  to  restrain 
the  tears  that  rushed  over  his  face." 

This  was  the  commencement  of  Patrick  Henry's  career. 
The  people  were  proud  of  him,  but  the  nobility  coldly 
viewed  him  as  their  enemy  Neither  vain  of  applause 
nor  dismayed  by  censure,'this  man  held  supreme  com- 
mand of  his  own  temper  and  manners,  and  after  his 
fame  had  filled  two  continents,  simple  and  natural,  he 
trod  kindly  on  a  level  with  the  humblest  man  in  the 
colonies. 

Unfortunately,  our  space  wHl  not  permit  us  to  follow 
step  by  step  with  this  Drllliant  genius ;  but  we  take-up 
his  life  again  near  the  time  when  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  closing  around  the  infant  nation.  The  Stamp 
Act  was  agitating  the  countzy  to  its  heart's  core,  when 
Henry  found  himself  in  an  Assembly  of  aristocrats, 
whose  aim  was  to  keep  the  poorer  class  of  people  hi  a 
servile  state,  while  a  distinct  line,  or  class  of  nobility 
was  to  be  maintained.  This  Assembly  was  composed  of 
the  most  brilliant  men  of  the  times,  but  with  them  a 
mind  like  Patrick  Henry's  could  feel  no  sympathy.  The 
gentry  were  embarrassed  by  debts,  and  they  had  met  to 
devise  some  loan-measures,  which  Henry  at  a  glance 
saw  was  simply  to  extricate  themselves,  while  it  would 
hopelessly  embarrass  the  common  people — the  bone  and 
muscle  of  the  colonies. 

He  brought  his  mighty  and  eloquent  tongue  to  bear 
against  the  proposed  measures,  and  he  defeated  them, 
to  the  chagrin  and  abiding  hatred  of  the  nobility.  They 
took  a  petty  revenge  by  ridiculing  the  plain  person  and 
inelegant  manners  of  the  audacious  rusac  who  had  dared 
to  beard  them  in  their  dens. 
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When  the  news  of  the  poMfng  of  the  dtamp  Act 
reached  VliginlAy  this  sngost  body  met,  mnd  said  there 
was  no  other  coarse  but  submission.  Not  so  said  Patricli 
Henry.  Now  was  the  time  to  make  matters  square  be- 
tween the  British  King  and  the  American  Colonists. 
Much  excitement  ensued.  A  fierce  debate  occurred  in 
the  House  of  Assembly,  and  Henry  holding  his  eround 
exclaimed  with  vehemence:  ''Cesar  had  his  Brutus. 
Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell,  and  George  the  Third'' 

^hisses,    cries   and   eeneral    uproar    drowned    his 

cpeech,  but  without  quauing,  in  the  first  lull  he  finished, 
*^iMM  profit  by  their  exampU.^^  He  held  his  place  and 
carried  hu  points  by  the  majority  of  mte  vote,  yet  it  was 
sufficient,  it  has  been  said  of  Henry  that  he  was  one  of 
the  first  moving  forces  of  the  Beyolution.  The  tempest 
of  war  gathered  rapidly.  The  quarrel  with  England 
deepened  and  gained  strength.  At  last  the  Congress  of 
the  Colonies  was  summoned  to  meet  in  Philadelphia, 
Septembers,  1774.  Virginia  chose  Henry  for  a  delegate, 
and  he  made  the  loumey  on  horseback  in  company  with 
Washington  and  Edmund  Pendleton.  He  was  m  his  seat 
at  the  opening  of  the  session.  When  his  turn  came  to 
speak  that  day,  he  arose  slowly  as  if  a  heayy  weight 
rested  upon  him,  but  when  his  mouth  was  opened  it  was 
filled  with  words  of  glowing  eloquence,  that  astonished 
the  deputies.  Then  followed  that  spNsech  of  his  that 
shall  be  remembered  as  long  as  America  has  a  heroic,  a 
loyal  pulse  beating  In  her  bosom.    He  began : 

*' There  is  but  one  lamp  to  guide  my  feet;  that  lamp 
Is  experience.  There  is  no  way  of  judging  the  future 
but  by  the  past ;  and  judging  by  thejpiaBt,  what  has  there 
been  in  the  conduct  of  the  British  Ministry  for  years  to 
solace,  or  sustain  a  hope  in  our  hearts  of  equal  rights  or 
liberty  of  speech  and  action  ?  Is  it  the  h]iidious  smile 
with  which  our  petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act 
has  been  received  ?  Sirs,  there  is  a  snare  laid  for  our 
feet.  Shall  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  betrayed  with  a 
kiss  t  Ask  how  the  gracious  reception  of  our  petition 
comports  with  the  war-like  preparations  that  seek  to 
environ  us  by  land  and  sea.  Are  fleeU  and  armies  neces- 
«ary  to  a  work  of  love  and  reconciliation?  Have 
we  shown  ourselves  so  intractable  that/oros  must  be 
used  to  win  oar  love?  Sirs,  we  decdhre  ourselves. 
These  are  implements  of  war  and  Botjftgation,  argu- 
ments conclusive  of  Kings?  Qentlemen,  we  are  to 
be  forced  itUo  mbmistion.  Great  Britain  has  no  en^ 
mies  that  calls  out  these  armies  and  navies.  They 
are  meant  for  tea.  They  are  sent  here  to  bind  and  rivet 
upon  us  the  chains  which  the  British  Ministry  have  so 
long  been  forging.  With  what  shall  we  oppose  them  ? 
Argument  ?  Sirs,  we  have  been  trying  that  for  years. 
Have  we  any  new  pleadings  to  oflerl  No,  sirs.  We 
have  petitioned,  we  have  remonstrated,  we  have  suppli- 
cated—our remonstrances,  supplications  and  petitions 
have  been  spumed  from  the  throne  by  the  foot  of  royalty. 
What  then  ?  Would  we  be  free/  would  we  preserve  in- 
violate the  privileges  of  home  and  country  ?  we  mu$t 
fghtJ  1  repeat  it,  sirs"— and  the  measured,  mi^estic 
tones  thrilled  the  nerves  of  the  listeners—'*  We  mutt 
fight.  An  appeal  to  arms  and  to  the  God  of  Hosts  is  all 
that  is  left  us.  They  tell  us  that  we  are  too  weak  to 
cope  with  so  powerful  an  adversary ;  but  when  shall  we 
be  stronger?  Shall  we  gain  strength  by  weakly  hugging 
the  delusion  of  safety  and  hope  the  while  that  they  are 
bindhig  us  hand  and  loot  ?  We  are  not  weak.  We  shall 
be  armed  in  a  holy  cause.  That  God  who  holds  the  des- 
tinies of  nations  m  the  hollow  of  His  hand  wUl  hear  our 
cry.  He  will  aid  us.  The  battle  is  not  to  the  strong 
alone ;  it  is  to  the  vigOant,  the  active,  the  brave.  Be- 
sides, crentlemen,  this  state  of  things  is  not  of  our  elect- 
ing. There  is  tio  retreat  for  us  but  in  tubmijmon  and 
slavery.  Our  chains  aie  forged.  Already  their  clanking 
may  be  heard  on  the  plains  of  Boston.  The  war  <s  in- 
evitable—and let  it  come.  I  repeat  it,  gentlemen,  let  it 
<Mnel  It  is  in  vain  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gentle- 
men may  ciy  'peace— peace'— but  there  is  no  peace. 
The  war  is  actually  begun.  The  next  gale  that  sweeps 
from  the  North  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  re- 
sounding arms.  Our  brethren  are  already  in  the  field. 
Why  stand  we  here  Idle  ?  What  would  we  have  ?  Is 
life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be  purchased  with 
efioiM  and  davery  ?  ^Mnd  it.  Almighty  God,  I  know 
not  what  course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me'*— and 
with  knitted  brows  and  working  features,  he  tossed  his 
arms  aloft,  crying  in  tones  swefled  to  the  boldest  note 
of  exclamation: — ^*  (Jive  me  liberty  or  gwe  me  ieatfu^* 


A  profound  silence  followed  this  vehement  declar»- 
tion.  Then,  with  quivering  lips,  the  cry  went  out :  *'  To 
armsP'  And  "  to  arms  1  to  arms  "  swelled  into  a  defiant, 
trumpet-peal,  not  again  to  be  drowned  or  hushed  until 
the  proud  young  Republic  burst  her  chains  and  called 
with  stentor  tones :  **  We're  free  1  we're  free  1" 

Patrick  Henry's  voice,  Patrick  Henry's  eloquence,  was 
like  a  blazing  brand  thrown  among  explosive  combus- 
tibles. His  spirit  permeated  the  colonies.  He  believed 
what  God  asserts,  that  of  one  fee/i  He  made  all  the  nar- 
tions  of  the  earth.  He  believed  that  the  whole  human 
family  had  equal  rights,  and  especially  the  birth-right  of 
liberty. 

We  are  glad  that  Patrick  Henry's  private  life  and 
character  were  so  free  from  silly  vanity  and  vain  boast- 
ing. He  was  brilliant  and  gifted,  but  there  was  no  ar- 
rogance ;  and  his  playful,  amiable  and  cheerful  disposi- 
tion was  brought  into  the  very  best  place  of  dli^lay 
upon  the  whole  wide  earth— «rf  home. 

He  was  the  centre  and  sun  of  attraction  in  his  family, 
and  the  most  timid  member  feared  not  to  draw  nigh  ana 
bask  hi  the  light  of  his  smUe. 

Keep  the  memory  of  our  forefathers  sacred.  To  theiii| 
ordained  of  heaven  to  labor  through  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day,  we  owe  the  blessed  hopes  and  privileges 
of  this  Centennial  year. 


Christopher  Caxson. 

The  name  of  ''Kit  Carson  "  is  famUiar  to  the  readloj^ 
public  of  America ;  and  Just  now,  while  the  recent  hor- 
rible massacre  of  brave  Caster  and  his  loyal  troops  la 
fresh  In  the  minds  of  the  people ;  while  they  may  partly 
appreciate  the  perils  that  surround  those  who  oravely 
take  the  front  of  civilization,  and  offer,  as  it  were  a 
quivering  breast-work  of  soldier  martyrs  to  protect  the 
onward-coming  tide  of  Immigration  and  pioneer  life ;  a 
brief  outline  of  this  Intrepid  border  hero's  life  may  prove 
interesting  and  Instructive. 

Christopher  Carson  was  bom  in  Madison  County, 
Kentucky.  December  24,  1809,  and  while  "Kit"  was 
still  an  infant,  his  parents  removed  with  him  to  the  then 
fronUer  of  Missouri.  At  an  eariy  age  It  was  projected 
for  him  to  learn  a  trade,  but  after  a  uttle  time  ne  found 
the  routine  of  his  labor  too  monotonous  to  be  endured 
by  such  an  adventurous  spirit  as  was  awakening  to  life 
In  his  breast. 

Historians  differ  somewhat  as  to  the  exact  date  when 
he  entered  upon  his  wild  life  upon  the  plains,  some  set- 
ting the  age  of  seventeen,  others  affirming  that  when 
he  was  only  fifteen  he  joined  a  trading  party  bound  for 
Santa  Fe.  From  thence  he  pursued  his  daring  way  into 
the  lower  Mexican  provinces,  where  his  untamed  nature 
found  ample  food  in  wild  exploits  and  daring  adven- 
tures. For  some  time  he  was  employed  as  teamster  in 
the  copper  mines  of  Chihuahua.  His  trapper  life  began 
in  the  regions  of  the  Bio  Colorado,  Callfomia.  After  en- 
countering untold  perils,  hardships  and  ''hair-breadth" 
escapes,  he  returned  to  Taos,  New  Mexico,  and  joined 
himself  to  a  trapping  party  bound  for  the  nead- waters 
of  the  Arkansas,  ^re  among  the  wHd  mountains  that 
lift  their  ribbed  and  ragged  backs  about  the  head-waters 
of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  rivers,  he  spent  eight 
years  of  his  eventful  Ufe.  Trapping  was  then  a  fiouiuh- 
ing  and  lucrative  business,  but  the  class  of  men  engaged 
in  this  pursuit  exhibited  marked  and  striking  traits  of 
character.  As  they  mingled  with  nature  in  her  original 
and  untamed  state,  made  her  wild  rivers  and  mnd 
mountains  their  companions,  as  It  were,  encountering  at 
every  point  the  fierce,  brave  and  stealthy  savage,  subject 
to  storms,  to  cold  and  heat,  to  privations  ana  suffering 
of  every  form,  noble  energies  and  heroic  self-sacriflct 
were  developed  within  the  rough  and  dauntless  breasts. 
Carson  became  pre-eminent  in  these  characteristics,  and 
was  soon  famous  as  a  successful  trapper,  unerring 
marksman,  and  most  reliable  guide. 

In  many  a  daring  conflict  with  hostile  Indians  he  fear- 
lessly led  the  van  and  came  off  victorious,  just  one  time 
in  all  his  life  receiving  a  bullet  wound.  This  was  in 
the  shoulder  during  a  skirmish  with  the  murderous 
Blackf  eet  tribe. 

Colonel  J.  C.  Fremont,  who  found  Carson  of  Ines- 
timable value  to  him  during  his  Western  explorations, 
pays  tribute  to  the  brave  guide's  worthiness.  In  a  letter 
written  in  1847,  he  says:  "With  me,  Carson  and  truth 
meanthe.am«lhin,.    He^^.^wj,.^,^.^^^ 
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«nd  usefol.  He  is  kind-hearted,  and  dislikes  quarrels 
and  turbulent  scenes/'  Onlv  one  particular  instance  of 
Ills  being  drawn  into  a  broil  us  recorded. 

Happening  to  find  Mmseif  it  one  time  in  a  ''rende»- 
Vous*^  of  hunters,  trappers  and  traders — a  mixed  and 
motl^  companv  of  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  Dutchmen, 
Canadian  and  Western  backwoodsmen — ^he  heard  the 
boasting  of  a  foreigner  until  he  had  said  that  Americans 
Were  does  and  only  fit  to  be  whipped  with  switches,  and 
Insolently  affirmed  that  he  had,  or  could,  whip  any  one 
of  them.  Carson  stepped  out  of  the  crowd,  his  grey 
eyes  flashing  fire. 

"  I  am  an  American,  the  most  trifling  one  among  them, 
but*' — and  he  leaped  upon  his  horse.  It  was  a  challenge. 
With  leveled,  loaded  pistols  they  dashed  upon  each 
other.  The  reports  were  almost  simultaneous.  The 
Frenchman's  ball  grazed  Carson's  cheek  near  the  left 
eye,  cutting  off  some  stray  wisps  of  hair ;  his  shot  en- 
tered the  bragg^'s  hand,  came  out  at  the  wrist  and 
then  went  through  the  arm  above  the  elbow.  The  offend- 
er immediatelv  cried  for  quarter,  and  Carson  spared  him. 

After  his  elkht  years  of  Journeying  about  the  head- 
waters of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  rivers,  he  took  the 
post  of  hunter  to  Bent's  Fort,  in  the  new  Territory  of 
Colorado.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Fremont  met  him 
and  secured  his  services  as  guide  on  the  Bocky  Moun- 
Ulns. 

It  1847,  Carson  was  sent  to  Washington  as  a  bearer  of 
dispatches,  and  was  appointed  Lieutenant  of  the  Rifle 
Corps  of  the  Army.  Several  years  later  he  undertook 
the  exploit  of  driving  6,500  sheep  across  the  mountains 
Into  Calif  omla.  He  succeeded  in  his  undertaking,  and 
on  his  return  to  Taos  was  appointed  Indian  Agent  of 
New  Mexico. 

While  agent  in  New  Mexico,  he  visited  Washington 
with  a  deputation  of  red  men  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  and  with  nis  '^un washed 
heathen"  he  made  a  tour  of  several  of  the  Eastern  and 
Northern  cities. 

Although  Carson  had  but  little  education,  he  was  a 
man  of  wonderful  natural  abilities,  speaking  French 
and  Spanish  fluently,  besides  several  of  the  Indian 
tongues.  All  the  difficult  and  responsible  tasks  entrusted 
to  him.  be  safely  and  expeditiously  carried  through,  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  nis  patrons. 

Perhaps  no  other  man  acquired  so  much  practical 
knowlecbe  of  the  rivers,  plains  and  mountains  of  the 
Great  West,  as  Christopher  Carson.  He  had  hunted, 
scouted  and  trapped  all  over  the  Western  Territory, 
miderstood  more  of  the  wily  Indian  nature,  fought  more 
hand-to-hand  battles  with  them,  and  had  more  m&aculous 
escapes  from  imminent  perils  than  any  other  borderer  of 
whom  to-day  there  stands  authentic  record. 

As  a  scout  he  was  unequalled.  So  wonderful  were 
his  fkculties  In  this  respect,  so  keen  his  perceptions,  thtft 
he  could  decipher  the  hieroglyphic  marks  upon  an  In- 
dian trail  as  readily  as  we  can  xtaA  a  common  book.  He 
could  accurately  fudge  of  the  number  of  warriors  in 
the  party,  trace  their  errand  or  expedition  bv  the  trail 
marks  of  their  horses,  and  set  the  time  within  a  few 
minutes  that  had  elapsed  since  the  braves  had  broken 
camp. 

As  the  years  glided  on  Carson  thought  more  of  the 
comforts  of  home  than  he  did  in  his  early  years,  and 
ouietly  f orsakine  his  wandering  life,  he  settled  upon  a 
me  rauche  in  Mew  Mexico.  But  it  was  not  for  him  to 
enjoy  a  quiet  life  long.  By  some  strange  accident  an 
artery  was  ruptured  in  his  neck,  and  he  died  May,  1868, 
In  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

While  uidian  Agent  in  New  Mexico,  Carson  married 
an  Indian  woman,  to  whom  he  proved  an  attached  and 
devoted  husband.  She  died,  leaving  a  daughter.  After- 
wards he  married  a  lady  of  New  Mexico.  She  is  spoken 
of  as  a  very  respectable  and  worthy  woman. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  in  this  biography  to  relate  some 
striking  incidents  in  brave  Carson's  life.  The  accounts 
aregiven  by  Fremont. 

He  speaks  of  two  Mexicans  coming  into  camp— a  man 
named  Andreas  Fuentes,  and  Pablo  Hernandez,  a 
handsome  lad  of  eleven  years.  They  belonged  to  a 
party  of  six  persons,  the  other  four  being  the  wife  of 
Fuentes,  the  father  and  mother  of  Pablo,  and  Santiago 
Glacomo,  a  resident  of  New  Mexico.  With  a  cavalcade 
of  about  thirty  horses,  they  had  come  out  from  Puebla 
de  los  Angelos,  near  the  coast,  under  the  guidance  of 
ttaoomo,  in  advance  of  a  great  caravan,  m  order  to 


travel  at  their  leisure  and  to  secure  food  forage  for  their 
animals.  When,  as  they  thought,  at  a  proper  distance, 
bhev  camped  down  to  await  the  coming  of  the  train. 

For  a  day  or  two  several  Indians,  very  friendly  in  be- 
havior, hovered  about  the  camp.  Their  deportment 
lulled  all  suspicions ;  but  these  disappearing,  suddenly 
returned  with  hundreds  of  warriors  and  attacked  the 
travellers.  Pablo  and  Fuentes  chanced  to  be  mounted 
and  on  horse-guard. 

One  object  of  the  savages  was  to  secure  the  horses, 
but,  in  obedience  to  the  shouts  of  the  guide,  Fuentes 
drove  the  animals  over  and  through  the  assailants  in 
spite  of  their  arrows,  but  the  animals  were  afterwards 
captured.  Knowing  that  they  would  be  pursued,  they 
drove  on  without(any  halt  save  to  shift  their  saddles  to 
fresh  steeds.  They  had  hoped  to  meet  the  caravan,  but 
histead  rode  into  our  camp  filled  with  terrible  apprehen- 
sion concerning  the  fate  ox  their  friends. 

Carson  and  a  man  named  Gk)dey,  of  Fremont's  party, 
immediately  volunteered  to  return  with  them  to  deliver 
the  captives  if  alive,  or  avenge  them  if  they  were  mur- 
dered. Fuentes  did  not  go  &  with  them,  as  his  horse 
gave  out,  but  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  a  war- 
whoop  was  heard  such  as  the  Indians  make  wnen  vic- 
torious, and  soon  Carson  and  Godey  appeared  driving  in 
the  band  of  horses. 

They  had  gone  on,  and  towards  nightfall  found  the 
trail  leading  into  the  mountains.  After  sunset  the  moon 
came  up  with  her  light,  and  they  kept  the  trail  until  it 
led  Into  a  narrow  defile  which  was  dangerous  and  diffi- 
cult to  follow.  Here  they  tethered  their  horses  and  laid 
down  to  sleep,  and  at  oaylight  resumed  pursuit,  and 
about  sunrise  discovered  the  horses,  and  immediately 
dismounting  and  tying  up  their  own  animals,  they 
crept  forwsffd  to  a  piece  of  rising  sround,  to  reconnoitre. 
They  had  crept  up  close  to  the  loages  when  a  movement 
among  the  horses  discovered  them  to  the  Indians.  With 
a  whoop  the  scouts  charged  into  the  camp,  and  were  met 
with  a  fiight  of  arrows,  one  of  which  passed  through 
Godey's  sEirt  collar. 

So  wild  and  unexpected  was  the  charge,  that  the 
whole  party  of  savages  that  made  up  the  four  lodges 
fled.  Some  of  the  best  horses  had  been  killed  and  tne 
red  robbers  were  preparing  for  a  feast;  a  basket  con- 
taining some  fifty  pairs  of  moccasins  told  of  a  laiga 
party  expected  in  to  the  banquet. 

Ctfson  and  Godey  performing  this  daring  exploit, 
which  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  lK)rder  his- 
tory, swooped  up  the  stolen  horses,  and  dashed  away 
upon  their  return  trail,  having  ridden  a  hundred  ndles  in 
the  pursuit,  and  condng  back  in  thirty  hours,  besides 
resting  from  midnight  until  dawn  on  the  defile  tralL  It 
is  needless  to  add  in  this  in<^dent,  perhaps,  that  all  the 
members  of  Fuentes'  and  Pablo's  party  were  found  hor- 
ribly butchered. 


On  another  occasion  a  party  of  these  red  pirates  had 

iveral  of  Fremont's  party,  and 

on  tlie  second  day  after  the  murder,  Carson,  riding  ahead 


decoyed  and  murdered  seve 


with  ten  men,  suddenly  came  upon  the  murderers'  vil- 
lage containing  not  less  than  a  hundred  warriors.  Fre- 
mont's orders  were  if  they  discovered  Indians  to  send 
back  and  let  him  come  up  with  his  men ;  but  Carson  had 
advanced  too  far  when  he  discovered  the  village  to  dare 
to  retreat ;  he,  therefore,  made  an  instant  charge  with 
his  small  detachment,  and  after  a  short,  sharp  conflict, 
put  the  whole  to  fiight.  In  this  attack  the  hero-flruide 
came  near  losing  his  valuable  life.  An  Indian  turned  and 
fixed  his  arrow  for  its  deadly  ndssion ;  Carson  leveled 
his  rifie,  but  it  snapped,  when,  most  happily,  Fremont 
just  then  coming  near  and  seeing  the  danger  of  his  faith- 
ful companion,  spurred  his  horse  to  a  reckless  leap, 
rode  on  to  the  Indian,  and  knocked  him  down. 

'  I  owe  my  life,"  Carson  said,  relating  the  incident, 
''to  those  two— the  Colonel  and  Sacramento,"  referring 
to  the  favorite  iron-grey  horse  of  Fremont's. 

Scores  of  these  wUd,  truthful  tales  are  told  of  Carson, 
making  ample  materials  for  the  pen  of  the  story-teller, 
and  verifying  the  maxim  that  '^Truth  U  stranger  than 
fiction." 

We  have  not  taken  up  Carson's  life  to  add  another 
name  to  to  the  list  wherein  are  written  those  of  the  poet, 
the  statesman,  the  orator,  or  divine ;  but  who  shall  say 
that  he,  and  such  as  he,  do  not  deserve  as  high  a  niche 
in  the  temple  of  fame  as  any  who  stand  there  tonday? 

The  engineer  holds  a  responsible  position,  but  what 
could  he  do  without  the  firemen  and  orakeman,  and  tha 
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maclimlst  that  repalra  and  makes  the  Iron  steed?  Tlw 
eucceesful  general  meiits  his  honors,  but  where  were 
the  battles  won  were  It  not  for  the  priyates,  moylng 
shoulder  to  shoulder  as  he  commands  ? 

In  viewing  goi^eons  sflks,  we  are  apt  to  OTerlook  the 
worm  that  makes  it ;  so  the  roach  and  dauntless  pioneer 
who  with  his  axe  levels  the  forest  and  clears  up  the 
wilderness  for  the  tenderer  race  to  occupy,  is  just  as 
worthy  as  the  refined  creature  that  plants  sweet  flowers 
in  the  soil  that  he  has  broken  up  and  brought  into  even 
surfaces. 

So  the  sturdy,  inspired  souls  who  dare  the  dangers 
and  meet  the  hardships  of  pioneer  Uf  e.  whether  it  1%  In 
the  highway  to  civlliaation  or  moral  reform^  deserve  our 
appreciation,  veneration  and  honor.  Their  names  should 
be  written  high  up  among  earth's  heroes— her  great  men 
—and  where  is  the  dlssentlnfl;  voice  to  say  us  navT 

Olad  are  we  to  know  that  Fremont's  heart,  faithful  in 
friendship  and  grateful  for  Carson's  inestimable  services 
in  their  great  explorations,  has  planted  an  endurable 
monument  in  the  Great  West  that  wHl  not  let  the  hero- 
scout  and  pioneer  sink  out  of  sight  A  border  lake  and 
a  frontier  river  bears  Carson's  name— a  name  thus 
stamped  permanently,  as  it  should  be,  in  the  grand 
geography  of  our  beautiful  country. 

Little  Q-reat  Men. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  some  of  the  greatest  men 
in  history  have  been  of  small  stature.  Certainly,  from 
all  expenence.  height  of  person  has  no  influence  on  the 
mentu  fteulties.  The  chances  seem  to  be  that  small- 
ness  of  stse,  in  f^ct,  at  times,  a  little  lameness  is  advan- 
tageous. Tne  reason  for  this  is  tolerably  plain.  Tall  and 
robust  men  are  apt  to  devote  themselves,  or  at  least  to 
derive  so  much  enjoyment  from  boisterous  pursuits,  as 
to  be  rather  indifferent  to  any  specialty  In  mental  cul- 
ture. Men  of  small  stature,  and  perhaps  weak  health, 
are,  on  the  contrary,  driven  to  mental  occupation. 
Studying  hard  in  their  several  vocations,  they  rise  to 
disUnctfon.  A  comforting  reflection  this  for  young  men 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  labor  under  personal  infirm- 
ities. We  propose  to  give  a  fow  notable  examples  of 
<<llttle  great  men." 

Of  the  three  world-wide  conquerors  whom  Napoleon 
classed  together^— himself.  Alexander  of  Macedon,  and 
CflDsar— he  alone  was  a  little  man.  His  predecessors 
were  both  of  them  men  of  a  truly  majestic  presence,  tall 
of  stature.  Alexander,  indeed,  if  his  portruts  are  exact, 
was  remarkable  for  his  handsome  and  manly  aspect. 
Bonaparte  was  always  presented  in  the  English  carica- 
tures of  him,  both  pictorial  and  verbal  as  a  kind  of 
pigmy.  When  the  vnlgar  English  crowded  to  his  levees 
as  First  Consul  at  the  Tuilenes.  in  1802,  after  the  peace 
of  the  preceding  October,  to  tne  disgust  of  the  nigh- 
minded  Sir  Samuel  Romily,  they  were  probably  disap- 
pointed at  not  finding  him  to  be  a  dwarf.  "  Bonaparte/' 
says  Miss  Berry,  in  her  lively  description  of  one  of  his 
receptions,  ''by  no  means  struck  me  as  so  little  as  I  had 
heard  him  representecL  and  as  indeed  he  appeared  on 
horsebadc  His  shoulders  are  broad,  which  gives  his 
figure  importance."  Allusions  to  his  stature  were  not 
always  received  by  him  with  complaisance,  but  there  is 
some  humor  in  a  correctloa  which  he  once  administered 
to  one  of  his  imperial  grand  chamberlains.  The  Em- 
peror had  made  several  fruitless  attempts  upon  tiptoe  to 
reach  a  book  placed  on  a  high  shelf  in  his  cabinet.   The 


you  are  longer.    {DxiM^  aone^  plus  Untg,)  said  Napoleon, 
with  a  scornful  smile. 

An  earlier  victorious  French  soldier,  whose  name  is 
invariably  cited  as  the  **  Great  Conde,"  was  a  little  man; 
so  was  his  admiring  pupil,  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg, 
of  whom  William  of  Orange  once  angrily  said:  "How 
does  he  know  I  am  a  hunchback  ?  "  £wld  Luxembourg, 
on  hearing  of  the  exclamation,  ^'I  have  often  seen  ms 
back,  but  lie  has  never  yet  seen  mine."  The  most  cele- 
brated of  all  naval  Englishmen  heroes.  Nelson,  was  none 
the  less  endeared  for  his  small  size.  Tne  first  of  Russian 
warriors,  the  strange  Suwarrow.  was  another  of  those 
leaders  who^e  shortness  of  physical  stature  seems  to  be 
reflected  in  the  short  decisiveness  of  their  actions,  ac- 
cording to  the  proverb.  ''Little  and  quick."  Suwarrow 
said  that  all  his  victorious  tactics  could  be  compressed 
into  two  words^  "Advance;  strike."    He  was  famous, 


also,  for  the  laeonism  of  his  dispatches,  like  many  other 
earner  and  later  commanders  of  the  flrst  rank.  When- 
ever he  held  a  conversation,  he  studied  to  express  hln^ 
self  with  great  conciseness.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact,  how- 
ever that  great  generals  of  small  aiae  do  not  always 
rprefer  to  be  followed  by  smsll  soldiers.  Imposing  stat- 
ure has  usually  been  in  demand  for  the  rank  and  file  of 
Qghting  men.  Marine  would  not  wHlingly  enlist  any 
soldiers  that  were  not  six  feet  high.  M&.  Carlyle  haa 
pictured  with  vivacity  the  tall  Potsdam  regiment  of 
Frederick  William,  "the  great  drill-serseant  of  the  Pros- 
sian  nation."  Aristotle  says  thai  the  Ethiopians  and  In- 
dians, in  choosing  their  kings  and  leaders,  had  particular 
regard  to  the  beauty  and  stature  of  their  persons.  Per- 
haps the  (Greeks,  with  whom  physical  perfection  count- 
ed for  so  much,  followed  the  philoso|riier's  great  pupfl, 
Alexander,  with  more  satisfacoon  for  the  splendor  of  nis 
person.  Many  of  the  greatest  wits  and  humorists  have 
been  insignificant  creatures  in  appearance;  for  fa«*ft"^^. 
Voltaire,  Quevedo,  and  Scarren ;  the  last  cslled  himself 
"an  abridgement  of  human  miseries."  Le  Safpe,  who 
was  singularly  handsome,  and  Swift,  who  was  a  tall  and 
muscular  man,  are  witnesses  that  the  keenest  wit  is  not 
confined  to  a  sqiall  bodily  lodging.  Both  Dryden  and 
Pope  were  little  men.  Rochester  nicknamed  the  former 
"Poet  Squab/'  and  Tom  Brown  always  called  him  "lit- 
tle Bayes. "  Pope  was  only  less  deformed  than  Quevedo 
andSoarren,  and  was  almost  a  dwarf :  his  ooosefousnesa 
of  his  mean  appearance  made  him  tne  more  laborioua 
in  the  cultivauon  of  his  talents,  according  to  Shenstone. 
He  was  more  sensitive  and  petulant  than  the  flrst  poet 
of  the  children.  Dr.  Watts,  who  was  also  afflicted,  like 
Pope,  with  a  littleness  of  body,  and  with  lifelong  sick- 
ness. It  is  related  that  when  the  hymn-writer  was  one 
day  sitting  in  a  ooffee-house,  he  heard  a  gentleman  say 
In  a  low  tone,  "  That's  the  mat  Dr.  Watts : "  while  an- 
other exclaimed,  "What  a  little  fellow!"  Turning  to 
the  two  speakers,  he  repeated,  with  good-humored 
seriousness,  one  of  his  own  verses.  It  has  been  called 
by  some  who  have  told  the  anecdote  an  impromptu : 

*' Were  I  so  tall  to  readi  the  pole. 
Or  mete  the  ocean  with  my  span, 
1  most  be  measured  by  my  soul ; 
The  mind's  the  suture  of  the  man.'* 

All  biographers  who  have  taken  little  persons  for  their 
subjects,  asree  in  drawing  the  same  moral  as  Dr.  Watts. 
When  Cal^  arrived  at  Merac,  and  was  trying  to  find 
the  great-hearted  Lefevre,  every  one  of  whom  he  made 
inquiries  gave  him  the  same  sort  of  answer:  "Lefevre  Is 
a  little  bit  of  a  man,  but  lively  as  ffunpowder."  Thus 
Lefevre  was  quick  to  perceive  the  destiny  of  the  young 
inquirer,  and  was  the  iust  to  prophesy  his  future  import- 
jnce  in  the  history  of  religion  amongst  the  Fruich- 
^leaking  people. 

Thomas    JeffersoxL 

Jefferson,  of  aU  our  early  statesmen,  was  the  moat 
efficient  master  of  the  pen,  and  the  most  "  adyanoed  ** 
political  thinker.  In  one  sense,  as  the  author  of  tha 
Declaration  of  Independence,  ne  may  be  called  the 
greatest,  or,  at  least,  the  most  generally  known,  of  Ameri- 
can authors.  But  in  his  private  correspondence  his 
literary  talent  is  most  displayed,  for  by  his  letters  he 
bunt  up  a  party  which  ruled  the  United  States  for  neaiiy 
half  a  centuiy,  and  which  was,  perhaps,  only  overturned 
because  its  opponents  dted  the  best  portions  of  Jeffer> 
son's  writings  affalnst  conclusions  derived  ftom  the 
worst.  In  executive  capacity  he  was  relatively  weak ; 
but  his  mistakes  in  policy  and  his  feebleness  in  adminla- 
tration.  which  would  have  ruined  an  ordinary  statesman 
at  the  head  of  so  turbulent  a  combination  of  irascible 
individuals  as  the  Democratic  party  of  the  United 
States,  were  all  condoned  by  those  minor  leaders  of  fac- 
tion who,  yielding  to  the  magic  persuastvenees  of  his 
pen,  assured  their  f oUcprers  that  the  great  man  could  do 
no  wrong.  Read  in  connection  with  the  events  of  his 
time,  JeiTerson's  writings  must  be  considered  of  perma- 
nent value  and  intereci.  As  a  political  leader  ne  was 
literally  a  man  of  letters,  and  his  letters  are  mastei^ 
pieces,  if  viewed  as  Illustrations  of  the  arts  by  which 
political  leadership  may  be  attained.  In  his  private  cor- 
respondence he  was  a  model  of  urbanity  and  ffeniality. 
The  whole  impression  derived  from  his  works  is  that  ha 
was  a  better  man  than  his  enemies  would  admit  him  to 
be,  and  not  so  great  a  man  as  his  partisans  declared  him 

to  bOa 
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Samuel  F.  B.  Morse. 

With  Uufning  pulses  we  think  and  write  of  this  man. 
He  was  boni  in  Charleston,  Mass..  April  27,  1701,  and 
was  the  oldest  son  of  Rev.  Jedediah  Morse.  D.  D.,  who 
was  prominent  in  oar  early  history  as  a  defender  of  op- 
thodoz  faith.  At  the  age  of  seven  years  young  Samuel 
was  sent  to  school  at  Andover,  and  after  seven  years  of 
preparatory  stnd  v  he  entered  x  ale  College.  Gifted  with 
artistic  taste  and  talent,  after  his  graduation  he  sailed 
for  Europe  with  William  Allston  to  study  painting  under 
him.  In  1815,  he  returned  to  this  country  and  practiced 
his  art  for  many  years.  In  1839,  not  being  fully  satisfied 
with  his  attainments,  he  again  visited  Europe  and  re- 
sumed his  studies.  He  was  absent  this  time  some  three 
vears.  In  regard  to  his  artistic  life,  we  have  only  to  say 
that  he  painted  portralu  and  historical  scenes  with  suc- 
cess, and  ere  long  he  was  interesting  himself  in  founding 
the  National  Academy  of  Design,  in  New  York  City.  He 
was  the  first  President  of  this  Institution.  Subsequently 
he  was  elected  Professor  of  Arts  in  the  New  YoriL  Uni- 
versity. 

His  prospects  were  tcit  fiattering  on  his  second  re- 
turn from  Europe ;  and,  without  doubt,  if  he  had  simply 
and  earnestly  pursued  his  profession,  he  would  have 
obtained  an  enviable  eminence  among  the  great  ones 
which  have  gone  befo^  and  which  are  also  yet  to  come: 
but  he  was  destined  for  a  greater  work  than  this,  ana 
wider  and  more  permanent  lame. 

While  young  Morse  was  in  college  he  manifested  much 
interest  in  scientlflc  matters,  and  afterwards,  while  Fh>- 
fessor  of  Arts,  he  studied  the  subject  of  eleetro-magneU 
lam ;  although  he  did  not  allow  his  investigations  to  in- 
terfere with  nis  other  duties;  for,  icasmucn  as  he  had 
devoted  seventeen  years  to  study  and  the  improvlcg  of 
his  talents,  it  was  for  his  interest  to  secure  the  gremst 
possible  returns  for  his  time  and  expenditures ;  besides, 
ne  had  an  intuitive  knowledge  that  nis  future  success  In 
his  own  country  was  no  myth,  but  a  permanent  fact. 
But  while  on  his  second  voyage  home,  even  while  he 
assured  himself  that  success  awaited  him  in  his  chosen 
aTocation.  a  subtle,  invisible  power,  evidently,  was  bear- 
'  T  iipon  him  to  change  the  whole  cunent  ox  his  future 


Ingu 


Away  out  on  that  watery,  unstable  route  leading  from 
the  other  Continent  io  our  land,  while  our  young  artist 
sat  at  the  mid-day  meal  on  board  the  good  snip  rally,  a 
passenger  chanced  to  speak  of  some  new  discoveries  in 
tiectro-magnetism.  With  an  indefinable  thrUl,  we  can 
imagine  the  insinuating,  foreshadowing  train  of  ideas 
that  ran  with  lightning-like  rapidity  through  the  artist's 
mind.  As  this  passenger  went  on  stating  that  electricity 
would  Instantiy  pass  over  any  known  length  of  wire, 
Morse  lifted  his  face,  transfigured  with  prophetic  fire 
and  power,  asserting  in  an  impressive  tone : 

« This  betaig  so,  there  is  no  reason  why  InteDlgenee 
mhdit  not  be  transmitted  instantaneously  by  electricity.'* 

llien  and  there  passed  the  decree,  which  should  echo 
down  the  ages  yet  unborn,  that  mind  triumphant  over 
matter  should  seize  in  its  audacious,  undaunted  grssp, 
the  most  subtle  and  dangerous  of  all  the  heaven^r  ele- 
ments, subdue  it,  command  it.  and  enforce  upon  it  the 
position  of  swiftest  courier  and  most  obedient  servant. 

It  was  for  Vranklin  to  conceive  the  marvellous  Idea  of 
eiq>tntlng  the  lightning  of  heaven;  and  for  Samuel 
Morse  to  subdue  tlds  ml^ty  force  so  that  the  finger  of  a 
child  may  beckon  it  to  go  or  to  come,  and  be  obeyed. 

But  to  return.  This  conversation  on  board  the  Sully 
took  the  deepest  hold  of  young  Morse's  mind.  He  tra- 
Tersed  the  deck,  and  the  "small.  stiU  voice"  repeated 
the  potent  questionings.  It's  '' Why,  why  may  this  not 
be  done  T"  was  as  simflcant  to  him  as  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall  was  to  the  ancient  king.  The  writing  was 
for  Morse — he  could  interpret  it ;  and  in  his  berui  he 
took  his  sketch-book  and  Dcgan  drawing  devices  and 
arbitrary  lines— the  hieroglypnics,  by  means  of  which 
the  most  powerful  and  awxuf  of  all  elements  of  nature 
should,  in  a  moment,  circle  the  world,  as  it  were,  con- 
Teylng  from  man  to  man  messages  of  love,  of  sorrow,  of 
hale  and  despair.  Entirely,  intensely  absorbed  by  this 
mighty  subject,  before  the  voyage  was  ended  he  had 
outlined  a  crude  and  generaJ  plan  of  his  invention^  and 
with  every  stroke  of  nis  pencH,  every  improvement  of 
Ids  crude  plan,  he  became  more  and  more  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  he  was  destined  to  unfold  to  the  world 
a  atupendous  and  marvellous  possibility. 


On  his  arrival  in  the  United  Stetes,  Morse  opened  a 
studio,  but  devoted  every  spare  moment  to  experiment- 
ing and  perfecting  his  discovery.  His  means  being  lim- 
ited, there  were  many  dlBcouraging  circumstances  sur- 
rounding him.  but  he  was  so  oversnsdowed  and  impressed 
by  prophetic  knowledge,  that  he  labored  on  undaunted, 
with  the  exception  of  a  clock,  he  made  the  whole  ap- 
paratus necessary  for  demonstrating  bis  discovery,  and 
m  his  room  at  the  UniverBlty  he  exhibited  ite  workings 
to  hundreds  of  people.  With  the  wires  stretehed  around' 
and  across  his  room  he  sent  messages  from  one  person 
to  another,  to  the  amasement  of  all  but  the  inventor — 
illustrathig  in  miniature  what  was  destined  to  revolu- 
tionize the  method  of  communication  over  the  whole 
worid. 

But  doubte,  delays,  ridicule  and  discouragemente  met 
him  when  he  brougnt  his  Inyention  before  the  public^ 
and  tried  to  induce  the  National  Legislature  to  Interest 
Itself  in  the  aifair.  He  asked  a  money  f4>propriation  for 
an  experimental  telegraph  line.  The  Congress  of  1887-8 
fUled  to  help  him,  and  yet  undaunted,  impelled  by  con- 
scious power,  he  embarked  for  the  Eastern  Continent, 
asking  both  Europe  and  France  for  aid.  Neither  coun- 
try responded.  His  extended  hand  fell  back  empty. 
Tet  that  "still,  smaU  voice"  whispered:  <<Be  not  affald 
—only  believe ;"  and  back  again  over  the  watery  way  he 
came,  and  beseiged  Congress  once  more.  Nothing  can 
be  more  interesting  to  a  mind  struggling  thraugh  like 
difficulties,  or  to  one  which  through  simfiar  experience 
has  finally  "come  up  higher"  than  to  follow  this  strug- 
gle of  Samuel  Morse.  He  talked,  he  reasoned,  he 
argued ;  he  exhibited  the  perfect  feasibility  of  his  in- 
vention. One  moment  fiushing  with  hope  as  some  intel- 
it  mind  comprehended  what  to  him  was  pof  ectly 
anon  reoofllng  discouraged,  as  some  veritable 


1-head"  scoffed  at  the  whole  aifair  as  the  oiSftprteg 
of  an  nnsettied  brain ;  thus  he  struggled  in  feverish  or 
depressing  excitement,  and  saw  wltn  sickening  mlMdv- 
'  the  last  dav  of  the  session  arrive  without  any  action 
~  taken  In  nis  faror.  In  despair,  he  returned  to  his 
Ings  thinking  the  next  day  to  leave,  and  literally 
e  ttie  dust  oil  his  feet  as  a  witaess  against  the  city. 
How  we  pity  and  sympathize  with  him ;  his  heart  beat- 
ing sorely,  nis  hesd  throbbing,  the  great  gift  which  he 
had  offered  the  world  tossed  back  in  his  face  with  inso- 
lence and  scorn— but  at  mldnifliit  a  courier,  flushed  and 
eager,  brought  him  word  that  Congress  had  accepted  his 
proposal*— It  would  help  him.  The  telegraph  Dill  had 
passed.  Could  he  not  call  out  Joyfully:  '^The  dawn  has 
come  I"  The  next  year  saw  a  line  of  telegraph  operating 
between  Washington  and  Baltimore,  and  from  city  to 
eity  flashed  the  first  sentence :  "¥niat  Godhas  wroi^t." 
I  feel  as  if  there  should  have  been  something  more  in 
the  sentence.  "What  God  through  fnUe  man  has 
ight,"  would  have  been  only  a  Just  tribute  to  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse. 

By  Ood-glven  genius,  by  faith  and  patienee  was  this 
marvellous  invention  made  a  success,  and  as  Sidn^ 
Smith  says: 

"Honoris  not  due  to  him  who  first  conceiyes  some- 
thing new,  but  rather  to  him  who  with  Inventive  power 
comprises  the  energy  to  make  the  long,  loud,  clear,  per- 
sistent calls  upon  the  public  until  it  is  compelled  to  near, 
heed  and  utllue  the  materials  offered  it  for  the  good  of 
mankind." 

And  the  lofty  and  crowned  heads,  turned  scornfully 
away  from  the  struggling  merit,  came  bowing  down 
around  the  pedestal  when  genius  had  mounted  to  ite 
rightful  throne ;  but,  happily,  those  laden  with  many 
tuento  feel  the  weight  of  responsibility  and  walk  humbly 
without  pride  and  vain-glory. 

And  now  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  stsnds  an  elegant 
bronze  stetue  of  Professor  Morse.  It  is  prominentiy 
raised  near  the  principal  avenue  of  the  beautiful  oasis  of 
the  great  Metropolitan  City.  Ito  cost  was  some  $11,000, 
contributed  chiefly  by  dollar  subscriptions  from  tele- 
graph operators  throughout  the  country.  The  Quiney 
granite  base  was  the  gift  of  a  New  York  gentieman. 
The  entire  statue,  indudmg  base,  is  flfteen  feet  high. 
The  evening  after  the  inauguration  of  the  statue.  Pro! 
Morse  gave  a  reception  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  The 
proceedings  were  interesting  in  the  highest  degree,  for 
the  most  eminent  representatives  of  the  professions  and 
ranks  of  life  were  present,  while  the  mam  building  was 
filled  with  the  beauty  and  intelligence  of  the  land. 
There  was  a  varied  programme  for  the  evening's  entei^ 
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talnmeDt— nraslc,  prayers  and  addresses  by  the  talent  of 
the  age.  The  most  intense  interest  culminated  around 
the  hour  of  9  P.  H.,  when  a  brief  sentiment  from  Prof. 
Morse  was  to  be  received  the  same  instant  by  all  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas.  The  elec- 
trical arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Geoif;e 
B.  Prescott,  Electrician— responses  cominff  back  from 
all  the  principal  cities,  and  from  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa 
in  ten  miniUes, 

At  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  the  statue.  June 
10, 1871,  Professor  Horse  is  described  as  a  noble  type  of 
the  venerable  yet  hale  and  intellectual  powers  pertaining 
to  the  patriarchs  of  science  and  art.  His  address  de- 
livered on  the  occasion  show  a  heartfelt  sympathy  for 
the  -    -       -  

we 

and  ^ 

journalism,  in  our  times  of  war  and  of  peace,  by  the 
electric  telesraph,  vet  with  awe  and  veneration  we  are 
led  to  exdaim  again  and  aealn : 
'^Behold  v)?iat  God  throngn /iniU  man  hath  vnrought,^^ 


The  History  of  a  Life 

A  little  child  wandered  carelesslv  along  a  flower-strewn 
path.  He  plucked  the  fragrant  blossoms,  and  becoming 
nred  of  them  cast  them  aside ;  he  chased  the  golden- 
winged  butterfly,  or  listened  to  the  sweet  songs  of  the 
t^Skered  choir.  When  fatigued,  he  reclined  in  the 
generous  shade  of  some  noble  forest  tree,  and  was  lulled 
&>  repose  by  the  musical  tinkling  of  some  laughing  brook 
or  mmlature  cascade.  Thus  the  morning  of  his  exist- 
ence passed  happily  away.  He  thought  not  of  the  future, 
nor  cared  but  to  enjoy  to  the  utmost  the  pleasures  that 
were  borne  to  him  on  the  wings  of  each  succeeding  day. 
Years  flew  apace ;  the  careless  child  became  a  dreamer ; 
the  future  rose  before  him  bright  and  joyous ;  he  built 
fairy  air-castles  whose  gold-^tlnted  turrets  aspired  to  the 
heavens.  Fame  held  before  him  a  crown  of  laurels ;  in 
imagination  he  beheld  his  name  inscribed  in  living  letters 
of  Are  upon  the  book  of  ages.  He  now  began  the  battle 
of  life  right  earnestly. 

Home,  friends,  kindred,  were  all  sacrificed  for  the 
god  Amoition.  He  heeded  not  that  the  path  was  rugged 
and  pebble-strewn,  or  that  his  feet  were  bruised  and 
bleeolng.  He  beheld  not  the  shady  groves  on  either 
side,  nor  listened  to  the  tinkling  fountains.  Friends  en- 
treated him  in  vain  to  tarry  with  them :  his  eyes  are 
fixed  on  the  delusive  vision  oef  ore  him.  and  he  struggles 
onward— ever  onward,  and  upward.  Now  and  then  he 
pauses  to  plant  a  few  flowers  and  shed  a  few  tears  on  a 
newly  made  grave ;  then  he  locks  his  sorrow  deep  in  the 
innermost  recesses  of  his  heart,  and  with  flnmy  com- 
pressed lips  he  hurries  on.  Now  his  footsteps  lead 
through  a  lovely  valley  ;  verdure-clad  meadows  are 
divided  by  a  broad  river,  like  a  silver  band ;  herds  of 
lowing  klne  graze  in  the  Adds.  The  blue  smoke  curls 
from  a  thousand  chimneys  of  quiet,  vine-embowered 
homesteads,  where  peace,  contentn^ent,  and  the  simple 

Joys  of  a  rural  life  reign  supreme.  He  is  weary  and 
leartsick  ;  oh  I  that  he  mieht  linger  here,  and  taste  the 
blessinss  of  home,  to  whi<dL  he  has  so  long  been  a  stran- 
ger. But  no,  there  is  some  uncontrollable  power  ur^^ng 
him  onward ;  an  insatiable  yearning  for  some  higher, 
nobler  phase  of  existence  than  is  to  be  tound  in  this 
common,  work-a-day  world. 

At  last  the  goal  is  reached  ;  panting  and  exhausted  he 
clutches  the  glittering  crown— he  feels  himself  in  a  new 
world.  His  old-time  friends  and  companions  seem  like 
mere  dwarfs  to  him,  while  viewing  them  from  the  vast 
heights  to  which  he  has  ascended.  He  hears  his  name 
on  every  side,  but  there  is  bitterness  mixed  with  the 
sweet :  on  one  side  he  is  extolled  to  the  skies,  on  the 
other  ne  is  subjected  to  the  most  extravagant,  and  oft- 
times  unjust,  criticisms.  He  was  feted  and  lionized  to 
his  hearths  content,  but  still  he  was  not  happy.  **  1  will 
acquire  wealth,"  said  he,  ^'  hundreds,  thousands,  mil- 
lions ;  what  is  it  money  will  not  purchase  V* 

Then  the  struggle  began  anew ;  the  noonday  of  his 
existence  was  spent  in  the  feverish  pursuit  of  a  delusive 
phantom.  Again  everything  that  would  conduce  to  dls- 
vact  his  thoughts  from  the  object  of  his  exertions  were 
disregarded.  Again  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  suc- 
eess,  and  he  was  the  possessor  of  almost  uriimited 


wealth.  But  he  was  doomed  to  experience  bitter  disap- 
pointment, for  he  found  not  the  happiness  which  he  had 
fondly  hoped  wealth  would  bring  him.  He  drained  the 
cup  of  pleasure  to  the  very  dregs :  then  he  stood  aloof 
and  as  the  sparkling  peal  of  a  careless  laugh  was  borne 
to  his  ears,  he  smiled  a  smile  which  was  not  pleasant  to 
behold— a  smile  which  marked  him  as  a  cynic  He  had 
realized,  alas  too  late,  that  money  would  not  buy  for- 
getfulness  of  duties  neglected.  Memory,  with  palnftil 
pertinacity  kept  knocking  at  the  sealed  portal  of  his 
neart,  and  reverted  to  a  lonely  grave  wherein  reposed 
the  remains  of  her  unto  whom  he  had  promised  to 
**  cleave  until  death  did  them  part."  How  had  he  ful> 
filled  that  promise  ?  There  came  visions  of  a  deaerted 
fireside,  and  of  a  pale,  patient,  loving  woman,  who  sat 
listening,  waiting,  waUming  for  a  belovtjd  one  who  never 
came. 

Slowly  and  sadly  he  wandered  to  the  little  countiy 
churchyard.  Entering,  he  paused  beside  the  graves  of 
his  wife  and  only  chilOf  whom  he  had  forsaken  that  thej 
might  not  prove  a  hindrance  to  him  in  his  upward  joor- 
ney.  Evening  stole  on  apace ;  the  ni^^t  wind  rustled 
and  whispered  in  the  tall  poplars,  the  marble  headstones 
looked  ghastly  in  the  dim  light,  and  this  man— bowed, 
sorrow  stricken  and  repentant— -knelt  beside  those  graoa* 
grown  mounds,  and  prayed  silently  and  earnestly. 

He  is  now  descending,  with  feeble,  tottering  footsteps 
the  rugged  path  on  the  other  side  of  the  mU  of  me. 
The  poor  and  needy  whom  he  meets  on  his  way,  regard 
him  with  a  sort  of  reverence.  He  Is  ever  ready  to  aid 
the  poverty  stricken,  and  minister  to  the  a£Bicted.  In 
doing  good  deeds  he  has  found  peace  and  contentment, 
if  not  nappiness,  at  last.  The  sun  of  his  existence  is 
fast  declining,  and  he  is  waiting— peacefully.  hopeful*v 
waiting  that  blessed  change,  when,  "  Uke  a  tued  child( 
he  shall  sink  to  rest  on  the  '^  bosom  of  mother  earth." 


John  Bandolph  and  Lord  Byron. 

We  find  the  following  description  (of  perhaps  the  two 
most  remarkable  men  that  ever  livecL}  in  George  Tick- 
nor's  Memoirs.    Here  is  his  portrait  of  John  Randolph : 

The  Instant  I  entered  the  room  my  eyes  rested  on  his 
lean  and  sallow  physiognomy.  He  was  sitting,  and 
seemed  hardly  larger  or  taller  than  a  boy  of  fifteen.  He 
rose  to  receive  me  as  I  was  presented,  and  towered  half 
a  foot  above  my  own  height.  This  disproportion  arises 
from  the  singular  deformity  of  his  person.  His  head  is 
small,  and  until  you  approach  him  near  enough  to  ob- 
serve the  premature  toid  unhealthy  wrinkles  tnat  have 
furrowed  his  face,  you  would  say  that  it  was  boy*  *^ 
But  as  your  eye  turns  toward  his  extremities,  ever 
seems  to  be  unnaturally  stretched  out  and  proti 
To  his  short  and  meagre  body  are  attached  long  legs, 
which,  instead  of  dimhiishing.  grow  larger  as  they  ap- 
proach the  fioor,  until  they  end  in  a  pair  of  feet  broad 
and  large,  giving  his  whole  person  the  appearance  of  a 
sort  of  pyramid.  His  arms  are  the  counterparts  of  his 
legs ;  they  rise  from  small  shoulders,  which  seem  hardly 
equal  to  uie  burden,  are  drawn  out  to  a  disproportionate 
length  above  the  elbow,  and  to  a  still  greater  length  be- 
low, and  at  last  are  terminated  by  a  hand  heavy  enough 
to  have  given  the  supernatural  blow  to  William  of  Delo- 
raine,  and  by  fingers  which  might  have  served  as  models 
for  those  of  the  goblin  page.  In  his  physiognomy  there 
is  little  to  please  or  satisfy,  except  an  eye  which  glances 
on  aH  and  rests  on  none.  Ton  oDserve,  however,  a  mix- 
ture of  the  white  man  and  the  Indian,  marks  of  both 
being  apparent  His  long,  straight  hair  is  parted  on  the 
top,  and  a  portion  hangs  down  on  each  side,  while  she 
rest  is  carelessly  tied  up  behind  and  fiows  down  his 
bade.  His  voice  is  shrill  and  effeminate,  and  occasion- 
ally broken  by  those  tones  which  you  sometimes  hear 
from  dwarfs  and  deformed  people.  At  table  he  talked 
little,  but  ate  and  smoked  a  great  deal. 

He  says  of  Lord  Byron : — "  Instead  of  having  a  thin 
and  rather  sharp  and  anxious  face,  as  he  has  in  his  pic- 
tures, it  is  round,  open,  and  smiling ;  his  eyes  are  light 
and  not  black ;  his  air  easy  and  careless,  not  forward 
and  striking :  and  I  found  his  manner  affable  and  gentle, 
the  tones  of  his  voice  low  and  conciliatory,  his  convert 
satlon  gayjpleasant,  and  interesting  in  an  uncommon 
degree."  He  received  more  kindness  from  Lord  Byron, 
witii  whom  he  became  very  intimate,  than  from  any 
other  person  in  Ehigland  to  whom  he  had  notes  of  intro- 
duction. 
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IN  THE  OCEAN  DEPTHS. 

**  dear  tbroogfa  the  ahining,  liquid  ^Un  I  gaxed, 

DiBOOTezing  a  world ! " 

The  unBcientifio  man  is  eenerally  startled  a  little  when 

Agassii  tells  him  that  "the  ocean  is  the  trae  home  of 

animal  life.'*     He  is  so  accustomed  to  think  of  the  sea 

as  barren  and  desert,  that  he  '<  makes  great  eyes,''  as 

*.he  Germans  say,  when  the  natorallst  assures  him  that 

Is  the  land  which  is  comparatively  bare  of  animal 


to  realize  this  when  we  look  down  into  a  shallow, 
wayeless  sea,  and  observe  the  variety  of  creatures  of 
all  sorts— crabs,  snails,  worms,  star-fishes,  polyps, 
which  have  their  homes  among  the  sea-weed ;  and 
yet  those  animRla  which  we  are  able  to  see  in  their 
sub-marine  abodes  are  nothing  in  comparison  to  the 
host«i  of  smaller  creatures  imperoentible  to  our  eyes— 
the  %nfu90Tia,  myriads  of  which  the  microscope 
bring;s  to  our  view,  and  which  are  all,  without  ex- 
oe'ption,  aquatic 
The  latest  investigations  into  deep  sea  life  show 


"I  SAW  A  LOOSE  PKARL,  WHOSE  SIZE  EQUALED  THAT  OF  A  OOCOANUT.»» 


Ufe.  The  land,  to  be  sure,  is  the  habitation  of  the  most 
perfect  of  animals ;  and  as  it  is,  besides,  the  home  of 
our  own  snedes,  we  naturally  connect  the  idea  of  life 
with  it  rather  than  with  the  ocean.  The  land,  more- 
over, affords  more  favorable  conditions  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  greater  variety  of  functions,  among 
which  is  the  faculty  of  uttering  sounds,  while  almost 
all  marine  animals  are  dumb.  The  latter  have  such 
a  quiet  way  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  them — the 
fate  of  quiet  people  generally. 

^  Sure  it  is  in  the  number  both  of  species  and  of  in- 
dhridoalst  the  ocean  far  exceeds  the  land.    We  begin 


that  the  vast  area  lyin^  beneath  the  ocean  is  covereo 
with  a  simple  animal  life,  boundless  in  extent  and  in- 
finite in  variety.  Under  conditions  too  rigid  and 
severe  to  permit  the  growth  of  the  humblest  sea- 
weed, these  creatures  live,  and  multiply,  and  dl:". 
Far  beyond  the  reach  of  light,  in  a  glacial  tempera- 
ture, and  under  an  enormous  pressure,  exists  this 
wonderful  fauna.  As  we  strip  tne  mystery  of  vital- 
ity of  garment  after  garment,  as  its  conditions  be- 
come fewer  and  its  mode  of  existence  less  complex, 
the  wonder  instead  of  becoming  less,  constantly 
grows    upon   the    mind.      The,^^h,^^Jnj^^^ 
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longs  to  find  a  oommensarate  physical  cause 
for  the  effect  which  we  call  life.  When,  as  in 
higher  organic  beftigB.  the  conditions  are  many  and  the 
processes  complicated,  the  phenomenon  of  vitality  does 
not  seem  so  puzzling ;  antecedent  appears  to  bear  some 
sort  of  proportion  to  consequent.  The  mind  rarely 
troubles  itself  to  make  nice  olstinctlons  between  com- 
plicated machineiT  and  motive  power.  A  liberal  dis- 
play of  wheel-worK  is  adequate  to  account  for  results 
without  any  reference  to  the  initial  force.  But  as  we 
contemplate  the  life  of  the  protoza,  which  reign  supreme 
in  the  Oceania  depths,  we  see  the  awful  and  mysterious 
problem  presented  in  its  simplest  terms ;  forms  of  ex- 
istence which  are  formless,  organisms  possessini?  no 

nms,  life  contradicting  the  very  definitions  of  Ufe,  and 

b  performing  all  its  essential  functions.  The  condi- 
t,  complex  and  nrahttndlnous,  under  which  wc  live, 
are  here  reduced  to  two  or  larue ;  iHe  elements, 
many  and  bewilderinir,  which  enter  into  the  ordinary 
statement  of  the  proUem,  are  here  eliminated,  and  yet 
we  are  forced  to  recognize  the  same  vital  principle 
Kivlng  functional  actlvibr  to  a  mass  of  structureless 
felly  which  animates  the  highest  organic  beinss. 

When  we  see  this  formless  Uf  e  governed  by  laws,  each 
in  itself  as  inexorable  as  that  wnich  guides  the  rolling 
planets,  and  all  in  their  vsrious  combiiai>tlons  as  fiexile 
as  those  which  control  our  human  existence,  we  feel  the 
sense  of  awe  which  a  whisper  from  the  unseen  world 
might  send  thrilling  through  our  nerves.  We  are  stand- 
hig  face  to  face  with  life  stripped  of  its  familiar  condi- 
tions. It  looks  US  in  the  eyes  as  the  disembodied  ghost 
of  the  life  now  so  familiar  to  us. 

ThS'plants  and  animals  which  bve  at  the  bottom  vary 
with  the  climate,  as  they  do  on  Isnd.  In  the  temperate 
regions  vast  forests  flourish  beneath  the  waters,  and 
these  shady  retreats  are  the  homes  of  multttndes  of 
moUuskSj  crabs,  and  the  smaller  flah. 

**  There  long  reeds  swmig, 
BSlanosd  by  the  lazy  rlpplei :  searplants  raised 

Their  emendd  crowns  aloft:  dark  mosses  dung. 
Golden  and  bfows,  to  rocka  that  seemed  fit  con^ 

Fbr  mennaldens  and  languid  water'brldes ; 
BfMt,  tawny  bnlging  sea-weed  in  lU  ponch 

Held  living  Jewels  twInkUns  through  the  sides; 
Bide  poUshcSi  pebbles  and  pink  twisted  shellB 

Paved  the  dean  floor." 

Id  the  heated  watera  near  the  equator,  the  vegetation 
IS  not  so  aoundant  nor  so  delicate  as  In  the  cooler 
regions.  Althou^  light  penetrates  the  water  for  only  a 
few  hundred  feet,  these  animals  have  perfectly  formed 
eyes,  apparently  made  for  the  reception  of  light,  as  in 
fish  nearer  the  surface.  Though  all  the  attempts  to 
ascertain  the  temperature  of  the  sea  have  in  a  degree 
tailed,  results  have  been  attained  sufficiently  accurate  to 
convince  the  scientist  that  it  is  not  uniform.  Marine 
currents  cross  each  other  in  all  directions,  forming  im- 
jMssable  barriers  between  the  different  classes  of  animals. 
Those  of  the  polar  region  are  as  effectually  cut  off  from 
the  fish  of  the  wanner  gulf  stream  as  thev  could  be  by 
a  well,  while  the  genial  heat  of  that  well-known  cur- 
rent nourishes  mmtitudes  of  animals  to  which  the 
neifiiiborlnff  waters  would  prove  f  ataL 

The  bed  of  the  sea  is  constantly  filling  up  with 
substances  washed  from  the  shores  and  by  tne  im- 
mense rocks  that  are  crushed  in  the  iron  grasp  of  the 
waves.  The  rivers  all  carry  more  or  less  loose  ekrth 
or  gntvel  along  with  them  in  their  courses,  and  some 
of  them  lukve  their  waters  so  thickened  with  this  de- 
bris that  they  may  be  distinguished  from  the  clear 
sea  water  for  miles  from  their  months.  Then,  too, 
myriads  of  minute  sea  insects  build  up  their  frail 
framework  to  the  very  top  of  the  water,  and  the 
waves  constantly  carry  earth  to  these  reefs  until 
enough  accumulates  to  grow  the  seeds  deposited  by 
the  very  busy  sea,  and  lastly  men  come  to  inhabit 
those  islands  which  seem  to  have  arisen  from  nothing, 
so  gradual  was  the  work  and  so  diminutive  the  work- 
men. Beside  the  more  useful  coral  made  by  this 
little  insect,  we  find  in  the  wealthy  ocean  rare  gems 
and  the  finest  coral  from  which  jewelry  is  made.  It 
is  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  branched  trunk,  which  is 
of  various  shades  between  white  and  a  deep  red,  and 
as*  hard  as  the  most  compact  rock.      Here  and  there 


on  the  surface  can  be  detected  Tery  small  holes.  In 
each  of  which  resides  one  of  the  builders.  These  in- 
sects, when  expanded,  show  all  the  appearance  of 
small  white  flowers,  with  eight  divisions  spread  out 
like  rays.  It  was  this  deceitful  appearance  which 
made  naturalists  hesitate  so  lon^  about  the  nature  of 
coral,  as  some  of  them  thought  it  to  be  a  plant  which 
petrified  on  being  taken  from  the  sea. 

Coral  is  fished  up  from  the  lowest  depths  of  the 
ocean  by  a  kind  of  a  draf '  with  arms  on  which  are 
supported  nets  to  catch  the  coral  that  is  torn  loose. 
Pearls  are  also  found  in  ff'reat  abundance  in  many 
waters.  They  are  formed  mside  the  shell  of  the  pead 
oyster  by  its  having  swallowed  a  grain  of  sand ;  or,  some 
say  it  is  the  oyster^  tear.  Men  are  employed  in  diving 
for  them  in  large  diving-bells  made  for  the  purpose,  as 
shown  in  No.  &  of  GROwma  World.  The  pearl  flsb- 
eiles  are  of  great  vslue,  and  yield  a  large  profit  to  their 
owners,  who  Duy  the  territory  by  the  acre. 

Could  we  only  descend  for  a  short  time  beoMtii  the 
blue  depths  of  the  Pacific,  and  walk  among  the  snb- 
maiine  rorests,  exploring  the  unknown  regions  of  daik- 
ness,  or  visiting  the  haunts  of  some  of  the  most  gigantle 
of  the  #tHfnA.i  Kingdom,  what  marvelous  stories  could 
we  not  tell,  and  what  beantlfnl  sights  hold  in  remem- 
brance 1  Then  fancy  the  strange  sensation  we  most 
experience  in  walking  away  down  deep  in  the  sea,  whefo 
probably  no  other  hmnan  foot  ever  rested,  with  the  boondlaas 
vaatnets  of  briny  water  over  and  aroimd.  I  fancy  thoiuht  of 
the  millioiia  drowned  in  this  treacherona  element  womla  oone 
to  mind, 

*  For  they  are  lolled  by  cradle-eonff  of  waves, 

And  soft,  green  waters  kiss  their  sealed  eyes: 
Boond  them  smooth  corrents  wind  through  twiUtflUc 
They  sleep  on  moea,  bnt  boried  t "" 


Golden  and  pearl  anigh  their  ciystal  gravea. 

High  overhead  they  fed  the  sea  goB  dip 
With  grsetings  sweei^* 

We  might,  perhaps,  meet  the  monaters  of  the  deep,  and  see 
them  swim  and  play  in  their  native  element.  It  seems  crael  to 
transport  them  to  narrow  tanks,  like  the  whale  at  the  New 
Tork  Aqoariom,  after  they  have  once  ezperienoed  the  joy  of 
swimming  in  an  endless  sea. 

Jules  vemes,  in  "Twenty  Thousand  Leafoes  Under  the 
'  "       '      vesMi,  she 


Sea,"  invents  an  IsMvlfiarif  sabmarine 


shaped  like  a 


hoM  cigar  and  made  of  steel,  cdled  the  ifimtfliw^  that  gilded 


the 


e  or  beneath  the  water  at  a  terrific  speed,  gnided  by 
•werfnl  agent  electricity.  It  was  888  feet  long,  and  Ite 
inm  breadth  86  feet.  It  was  divided  into  several  com- 
partments, was  foUy  furnished  with  nantical  Instmmente  and  a 
crew  of  able  seamen.  Ite  commander  was  called  Oaptain 
Nemo,  "the  Man  of  the  Beas."  His  skill  In  managing  thia 
remaricable  vessel  enabled  him  to  shoot  tliroagh  the  water,  if 
he  chose,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hoar,  and  his  nsntJcal 
instramente  enabled  him  to  direct  his  coarse  accorately.  At 
one  time  the  Nautilos  went  to  the  South  Pole  snd  was  nearly 


crashed  by  icebergs,  bat  Captain  Nemo  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  passing  under  the  icebergs  to  reach  the  open  sea.  He 
said:  "  If  these  ice  mountains  are  not  more  than  80O  feet  above 


the  surface,  they  are  not  more  than  900  feet  beneath;  and  what 
are  900  feet  to  the  NauUiuif  The  only  dlfflcolty  is  that  of 
remaining  several  daya  withont  renewing  our  provision  of 
air." 

*'  Is  that  alir*  said  M.  Aronnax  (Professor  in  the  Kusenm  of 
Paris).  "The  Nautilus  has  vast  reservoirs;  we  can  fill  them, 
and  they  will  supply  us  with  all  the  oxygen  we  wsnt." 

It  was  finally  decided  that  the  attempt  be  made,  and  ten  of 
the  crew  cut  away  the  ice,  and  down  went  the  Nautilus.  K. 
Aronnax  says:  "The  sea  was  lighted  by  an  electric  lantern, 
but  it  was  deserted;  fish  did  not  sojourn  in  these  imprisoned 
waters.  Oar  pace  was  rapid;  we  could  feel  the  quivering  of 
the  long  steel  body. 

"  The  next  momlnff  the  electric  log  teld  me  that  the  speed 


had  been  slackened.  It  was  then  going  towsrd  the  surf  aceT  but 
pradentiy  emptying  ite  reservoirs  very  slowly.  My  hesrt  beat 
fast.    Were  we  going  to  emerse  and  regain  the  open  polar 


atmosphere f  No;  a  shock  told  me  that  the  Nautilus  had 
struck  the  bottom  of  the  iceberg.  We  had  indeed  struck, 
to  use  a  sea  expression,  "but  in  an  inverse  sense,  and  at  a 

aousand  feet  deep.  Several  times  that  day  the  NantUoa 
led  again,  and  every  time  it  struck  the  wall  which  lay  like  a 
ceiling  above  it.  That  night  no  change  had  taken  place  in  our 
situation.  Still  ice  between  four  and  five  hundred  yaida  in 
depth  1  It  was  evidently  diminishiug,  but  still  what  a  thickness 
between  us  and  the  surface  of  the  ocean  I  The  groping  of 
the  Nautilus  continued.  About  three  in  the  morning  I  noticed 
that  the  lower  surface  of  the  iceberg  was  only  about  fifty  feet 
deep.  One  hundred  and  fifty  feet  now  separated  ua  from  Uie 
surface  of  the  waters.  My  eyes  never  left  the  barometer. 
We  were  still  rising  disgonally  to  the  surface.  At  length,  at 
six  in  the  morning  of  that  memorable  day,  the  19th  of  Maroh, 
the  door  of  the  saloon  opened,  and  Captain  Nemo  appeared." 
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**  The  tea  Is  open!''  was  all  he  said. 

Captain  Nemo  and  hia  party  Boaght  and  viaited  many  won* 
derfol  caves,  forests,  and  other  places  of  intense  interest  down 
■nder  the  sea.  They  enconntered  marine  monsters,  fonght 
tattles  with  them,  and  discovered  jewels  of  almost  untold 
valne.  They  wore  India  mhber  diving  dresses,  with  copper 
head-coYering.  Thns  equipped,  they  frequently  went  on  ezplor- 
ing  expeditions. 

M.  Aronnax  says  of  one  of  these  Jonmeys:  "We  were 
obliged  to  follow  the  captain,  who  seemed  to  galde  himself  by 
paths  only  known  to  himself.  Often  we  rounded  high  rocks 
scraped  into  pyramids.  In  their  dark  fractures  huge  crustaceans. 
perched  upon  their  high  claws  like  some  war  machine,  watched 
OS  with  fixed  eyes,  ana  under  our  feet  crawled  various  kinds  of 
annelids  (leeches  and  red  blooded  worms). 

At  this  moment  there  opened  before  us  a  large  grotto,  dug  in 
a  picturesque  heap  of  rocks,  and  carpeted  with  all  the  thick 
warp  of  the  submarine  flora.  At  first  it  seemed  very  dark  to 
me.  The  solar  rays  seemed  to  be  extinguished  by  successive 
gradations,  until  its  vague  transparency  became  nothing  more 
tnan  drowned  light  Captain  Nemo  entered,  and  we  followed. 
My  eyes  soon  accustomed  themselves  to  this  relative  state  of 
dsrknesa.  I  could  distinguish  the  arches  springing  capriciously 
ftom  natural  pillars,  standing  broad  upon  their  eranite  base. 
Why  had  our  incomprehensible  guide  led  us  to  tne  bottom  of 
this  submarine  crypt  ?  I  was  soon  to  know.  Captain  Nemo 
Slopped,  and  with  his  hand  indicated  an  oyster  of  extraordinary 
dimensions,  a  gigantic  tridacne,  a  goblet  that  could  have  con- 
tained a  wnole  uke  of  holy  water,  a  basin  the  breadth  of 
which  waa  more  than  two  yards  and  a  half.  It  adhered  by  its 
byssus  to  a  table  of  granite,  and  there  isolated,  it  developed 
itself  in  the  calm  waters  of  the  grotto.  I  estimated  the  weight 
of  this  tridacne  at  six  hundred  pounds.  Such  an  oyster  would 
contain  thirty  pounds  of  meat  Captain  Nemo  was  evidently 
acquainted  with  its  existence.  The  shells  were  a  little  open. 
The  captain  put  his  dagger  between,  to  prevent  them  from 
closing;  then  with  his  hud  he  raised  the  membrane  with  its 
fria^d  edges,  which  formed  a  cloak  for  the  creature.  There, 
between  the  folded  plaits,  I  saw  a  loose  pearl,  whose  slse 
equaled  that  of  a  cocoanut.  Its  globular  shape,  perfect  clear- 
ness, and  admirable  lustre,  made  it  altogether  a  jewel  of 
inestimable  value.  Carried  away  by  my  curiosity,  I  stretched 
out  my  hand  to  seise  it,  weigh  it,  and  touch  it;  but  the  captain 
stopped  me,  made  a  sign  of  refusal  (conversation  was  impossip 
ble  in  the  diving  costume  thev  wore),  and  quickly  withdrew 
his  dagger,  and  the  two  shells  closed  suddenly.  I  then  under- 
•CoodQiptain  Nemo*s  intention.  In  leaving  this  pearl  hidden 
in  the  mantle  of  the  tridacne,  he  was  allowing  it  to  grow  slowly. 
Bach  year  the  secretions  of  the  mollnsc  would  add  new  con- 
centric layers.    1  estimated  its  value  at  $10,000,000  at  least. 

After  ten  mlnntea  Captain  Nemo  suddenly  sU>pped.  I 
thought  he  had  hslted  previously  to  returning.  No;  by  a 
gesture  he  bade  us  crouch  beside  mm  in  a  deep  fracture  of  the 
rock,  his  hand  pointed  to  a  part  of  the  liquid  mass,  which  I 
watched  attentively. 

About  five  yards  firom  me  a  shadow  appeared,  and  sank  to 
the  ground.  The  disqiiletlng  idea  of  sh&rks  shot  through  my 
mind,  but  I  was  mistaken.  It  was  a  living  man,  an  Iniuan,  a 
0aherman,  who  I  suppose  had  come  to  glean  Defore  the  harvest, 
for  this  was  a  famous  pesrl  divers*  ground.  Here,  in  a  month. 
Captain  Nemo  had  said  before  leaving  the  Nautilus,  will  be 
Bssembled  the  numerous  fishing  boats  01  the  exporters, 

I  could  see  the  bottom  of  the  pesrl  diver's  canoe  anchored 
some  feet  above  his  head.  He  dived  and  went  up  successively. 
A  stone  held  between  his  feet,  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  sugar  loaf, 
while  a  rope  fastened  him  to  his  boat,  helped  him  to  descend 
more  rapidly.  This  was  all  his  spparatus.  Beaching  ttie 
bottom,  about  five  yards  deep,  he  went  on  his  knees  and  filled 
Ills  bag  with  oysters  picked  up  at  random.  Then  he  went  up, 
emptied  it,  pmled  up  his  stone,  and  began  the  operation  once 
more,  which  lasted  thirty  seconds. 

The  diver  did  not  see  us.  The  shadow  of  the  rock  hid  us 
from  sig^t.  And  how  should  this  poor  Indian  ever  dream  that 
men,  belncs  like  himself,  should  be  there  under  the  water 
watching  his  movements  and  losing  no  detail  of  the  fishing  ? 
He  did  not  carry  away  more  than  ten  oysters  at  each  plunge, 
for  he  was  obliged  to  pull  them  from  the  bank  to  which  they 
adhered  by  means  of  tneir  strong  byssus.  And  how  many  of 
those  oysters  Ic.  -7nich  he  risked:  his  life  had  no  pearl  in  them! 
I  watched  him  ciosely.  His  manoeuvers  were  regular,  and  for 
the  space  of  half  an  hour  no  danger  appeared  to  threaten  him. 
I  was  beginning  to  accustom  myself  to  the  sight  of  this  inter- 
esting fishing,  when  suddenly,  as  the  Indian  was  on  the 
ground,  I  saw  him  make  a  gesture  of  terror,  rise,  and  make  a 
sprinc  to  return  to  the  surface  of  the  sea.  I  understood  the 
dread.  A  gigantic  shadow  appeared  just  above  the  unforiunate 
diver.  It  was  a  shark  of  enormous  size  advancing  diagonally, 
his  .eyes  on  fire,  and  his  jaws  open.  1  was  mute  with  norror, 
and  unable  to  move.  The  voracious  creature  shot  towards  the 
Indian,  who  threw  himself  on  one  side,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
•bark's  fins;  but  not  its  tail,  for  it  struck  his  chest  and 
stretched  him  on  t^e  ground. 

This  scene  lasted  but  a  few  seconds.  The  shark  returaed, 
and,  turning  on  his  back,  prepared  for  cutting  the  Indian  in 
two,  when  isaw  Captain  Nemo  rise  suddenly,  and  then,  da^er 
In  hand,  walk  straight  to  the  monster,  ready  to  fight  face  to 
face  with  him.  The  very  moment  the  shark  was  going  to  snap 
the  unhappy  ilsherman  in  two,  he  perceived  his  new  adversary, 
and  turning  over,  made  straight  towards  him.     1  can  see  Cap* 


tain  Nemo's  position.  Holding  himself  well  together,  he 
waited  for  the  shark  with  admirable  coolness,  and  when  it 
rushed  at  him.  threw  himself  on  one  side  with  wonderfhl 
quickness,  avoiding  the  shock  and  burying  his  dagger  deep 
into  its  Bide.  But  it  was  not  all  over:  a  terrible  combatensued. 
The  shark  had  seemed  to  roar,  if  I  may  say  sr.  The  blood 
rushed  in  torrents  from  its  wound.  The  sea  wai»  dyed  red,  and 
through  the  opaque  liquid  I  could  distinguish  notning  more — 
nothing  more  until  the  moment  when,  like  lightning,  I  saw  the 

'  "  fins. 

and 

„ ,^ to  give 

a  decisive  one.  The  shark's  struggles  agitated  the  water  with 
such  fury  that  the  rocking  threatened  to  upset  me. 

I  wanted  to  go  to  the  captain's  assistance,  but,  nailed  to  the 
spot  with  horror,  I  could  not  stir.  I  saw  the  haggard  eye.  I 
9aw  the  diHerent  phases  of  the  fight.  The  captainiell  to  the 
earth,  upset  by  the  enormous  mass  that  leaned  upon  him.  The 
shark's  jaws  opened  wide,  life  a  pair  of  factory  shears,  and  it 
would  have  been  all  over  with  the  captain,  but  quick  as 
thonght,  harpoon  in  hand,  Ned  Land  (an  old  fisherman,  who 
was  Captain  Nemo's  right-hand  man)  rushed  towards  the  shsrk 
and  struck  it  with  its  sharp  point.  The  waves  were  impreg- 
nated with  a  mass  of  blood.  They  rocked  under  the  shark^s 
movements,  which  beat  them  with  indescribable  fury.  Ned 
Land  had  not  missed  his  aim.  It  was  the  monsters  death 
rattle.  Struck  to  the  heart,  it  struggled  in  dreadful  convul* 
sions.  the  shock  of  which  overthrew  Conseil  (servant  to 
M.  Aronnax). 

But  Ned  Land  had  disentangled  the  Captain,  who,  getting  up 
without  any  wound,  went  strslght  to  the  Indian,  quickly  cut  the 
cord  which  held  him  to  a  stone,  took  him  in  his  arms,  and. 
with  a  sharp  blow  of  his  heel,  mounted  to  the  surface.  We  all 
three  followed  In  a  few  seconds,  saved  by  a  miracle,  and 
reached  the  fisherman's  boat.  Captain  Nemo's  first  care  waa 
to  recall  the  unfortunate  man  to  life  again.  I  did  not  think  he 
could  succeed.  I  hoped  so,  for  the  poor  creature's  immersion 
was  not  long ;  but  tne  blow  ftom  the  shark's  tail  might  have 
been  his  death  blow. 

Happily,  with  the  captain*s  and  Conseil's  sharp  friction,  I 
saw  coniciousness  return  by  degress.  He  opened  his  eyes. 
What  was  surprise,  his  terror,  even,  at  seeing  four  great  cofpkx 
BXADS  leaning  over  him  I  And  above  all,  what  must  behave 
thought  when  Captain  Nemo,  drawing  from  his  pocket  a  bag 
of  pearls,  placed  It  in  his  handf  This  munlficlent  charity  from 
the  man  of  the  waters  to  the  poor  Cingalese,  was  accepted  with 
a  trembling  hand.  His  wondering  eyes  showed  that  he  knew 
not  to  what  wperhMman  beings  he  owed  both  fortune  and  life. 

At  a  sign  from  the  cwtain  we  regained  the  bank,  and 
following  the  road  already  traversed,  came  in  about  half  an 
hour  to  the  anchor  which  held  the  canoe  of  the  Nautilus  to  the 
earth.  Once  on  board,  we  each,  by  the  help  of  the  sailors,  got 
rid  of  the  heavy  copper  helmet 

"To  the  Nautilus,'*  said  Captain  Nemo,  and  the  boat  fiew 
over  the  waves.  Some  minutes  after  we  met  the  shark's  body 
-  of  itsflnsTl 


floating.     By  the  black  marking  of  the  extremity  c 

recognlaed  the  terrible  melanopfeeron  of  the  Indian  seas,  of 
the  species  of  sharic  properly  so  called.  It  was  more  than 
twenty-five  feet  long,  its  enormous  mouth  occupying  one-third 
of  its  body.  WhiM  I  was  contemplating  this  Inert  mass,  a 
dosen  of  these  voracious  beasts  appeared  around  the  boat,  an^ 
without  noticing  us,  threw  themselves  upon  the  dead  body  and 
fought  with  one  another  for  the  pieces.  At  half  past  elgnt  we 
were  again  on  board  the  Nautilus.'* 

e  «###*### 

ee#ee##e* 
*  They  met  with  many  other  deep  sea  monsters, 
encountered  many  obstacles  In  their  experience,  saw  strange, 
wonderful  and  beautiful  sights ;  but  we  presume  nothing  in 
their  wanderings  and  adventures  exceeded  what  really  does 
exist  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  With  such  a  vessel  and  such 
a  commander,  now  many  of  us  would  like  to  join  him  in  a 
voysge  round  the  world,  visiting  and  examining  the  wonden  of 
old  Ocean's  caves  and  hidden  treasures  I 

There  is  a  mysterious  charm  about  the  sea  people :  some  of 
them  exut,  pernapa,  only  In  imagination;  but  who  would  nof 
like  to  see 

<«  The  pale  white  chargers  of  the  sea 
Toss  back  their  foam-white  hair, 
As  swift  they  plunge  beneath  the  waves. 
With  mist-robed  sea-nymphs  fair. 

Far  down  In  dim-lit  coral  caves 

The  mermaids  coil  and  slide, 
Or  with  fish-monsters,  fllmy-evc 

Through  walls  of  water  gliae. 

While  whirling  up  from^ darkling  deeps. 

With  hurryiugjeap  and  reach. 
The  great  wave  Triton's  dance  and  dash 

Along  the  echoing  beach." 


What  can  be  mora  foolish  than  to  think  that  all  this  raw 
fabric  of  heaven  and  earth  could  come  by  chance,  when  all  th# 
skill  of  art  ia  not  able  to  make  an  oyster  f 
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Horace  O-reeley. 

Next  arlBes  before  as  the  large,  benevolent  features  of 
Horace  Greeley.  Such  a  pleasant  face,  and  so  full  of 
character— the  broad,  high,  full  forehead,  and  keenly 
pleasant  eye.  Some  boy,  wnile  readlnfi;  the  biography  of 
this  self-made  man,  must  gird  up  his  young  soul  in 
strength  and  exclaim : 

'^  Why  may  not  I  press  on  over  stumbling  blocks  and 
difficulties,  and  win  a  name  and  success  in  Qfe  t " 

You  nuty— YOU  can.  There  is  no  patent  on  nobility  in 
this  free  hind,  my  boy :  you  have  got  to  climb  up  no 
genealogical  tree  with  '^who  was  the  son  of  Heniy,  who 
was  the  son  of  Seth,  who  was  the  son  of  Nathan,"  and  so 
on  to  gain  eminence.  America  searches  for  no  remote 
pedigree ;  she  is  not  partial  to  elder  sons  nor  heirs ; 
wherever  the  active  body  and  energetic  mind  wills  to 
go,  with  Gh>d*s  blessing  they  can  go. 

The  Greeleys  were  not  UDiversally  rich,  bv  any  means. 
Horace  was  bom  at  Amherst,  New  Hampshire,  February 
8d,  1811.  He  was  the  third  of  seven  children.  His 
^  father's  farm  was  not  fertile,  besides  being  mortgaged ; 
and  it  was  a  wearisome  strukgle  to  support  the  family 
and  meet  the  interest  on  the  aeots.  Horace  remembered 
that  almost  as  soon  as  he  could  walk  about  the  farm,  he 
was  employed  in  picking  up  stones,  and,  doubtless,  many 
a  little  boy  to-day  will  agree  with  nim,  that  there  was  no 
fun  in  this  occupation. 

Horace,  in  his  autobiography  says,  the  task  was  never- 
ending,  for  clean  them  off  as  nicely  as  you  pleased  one 
year,  the  next  plowing  turned  them  up  as  thickly  as 
ever,  in  sizes  varying  from  a  hickory  nut  to  a  tearkettle. 

Whether  it  was  natural  instinct,  or  due  to  the  stone- 
picking,  the  historian  says  not,  but  Horace  disliked  farm 
life.  He  learned  to  read  before  he  could  talk  plainly, 
his  mother  beinff  his  teacher.  She  was  a  woman  of  more 
Uian  ordinary  mtelligence,  and  she  dearly  loved  poetry 
and  music,  and  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  song  and 
ballads  and  stories,  which  she  would  repeat  to  her  boy 
as  she  turned  her  spinning  wheel,  or  held  him  on  her 
knee.  Horace  would  listen  to  them  with  eagerness,  and 
they  served  to  awaken  in  him  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and 
an  interest  in  literature  and  history. 

When  he  was  four  years  old,  he  could  read  conmion 
books  correctly.  When  about  this  age  he  went  to  visit 
his  mother's  lather,  vrith  whom  he  lived  for  three  or 
more  years,  attending  school  much  of  the  time.  He 
learned  rapidly,  and  was  noted  for  his  proficiency  in 
spelling. 

When  Horace  was  six  years  old  his  father  removed  to 
a  larger  farm  in  the  town  of  Bedford.  The  boy  was  now 
recafied  from  his  grandfather's  to  assist  the  family  upon 
the  new  place.  Here  he  spent  the  next  four  years,  and 
only  securing  what  schooling  the  intervals  of  labor 
allowed.  Here  he  began  to  learn  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work  to  be  done  in  the  world.  He  was  fre- 
quently called  out  of  bed  at  dawn  to  ride  a  horse  to 
plow  among  the  com  ;  full  often  was  he  kept  at  this  job 
nntH  tlie  forenoon's  school  was  half  done.  He  had  more 
chance  to  jro  to  school  in  winter,  but  with  the  intense 
cold,  the  bithig  wind  and  deep  snows,  it  was  hard  work 
to  attend  with  any  regularity. 

The  simple  little  newspaper,  taken  in  his  father's  fam- 
^7;  gftTe  Horace  the  idea  that  a  great  world,  with  human 
beu^;s,  like  a  tide  ebbing  and  flowing  through  it,  lay 
beyond  the  grey  New  Hampshire  hills,  and  sometime  he 
must  take  his  place  in  it. 

Eagerly  he  devoured  the  contents  of  each  issue  of  the 
paper,  and.  some  way.  he  conceived  the  idea  of  being  a 
printer.  One  day,  as  ne  watched  a  blacksmith  in  Bed- 
ford shoe  a  horse,  the  man.  who  was  a  friend  to  the  boy. 
asked  him  if  he  would  not  like  to  leam  the  trade.  ' ^  No, '' 
said  Horace,  "  I  am  going  to  be  a  printer." 

When  Horace  was  about  ten  years  old,  his  father  re- 
moved to  Vermont.  At  the  head  of  Lake  Ohamplain 
the  family  began  life  anew.  For  several  vears  more  our 
hero  worked  hard  and  fared  poorly,  but  he  was  happv, 
for  he  had  at  last  drifted  into  a  locality  where  he  could 
borrow  and  read  newspapers  and  books.  His  hungry 
mind  feasted,  as  it  were,  upon  a  sumptuous  repast.  By 
gathering  nuts,  and  pine  knots  for  kindling,  which  he 
Sisposed  of  at  the  stores,  and  by  hunting  wild  bees  he 
secured  small  sums  of  money  which  he  invested  in  books. 
No  king  upon  the  throne  was  so  happv  as  the  boy,  when 
by  his  own  economv  and  planning  he  had  purchased 
^  coveted  new  volume. 


When  he  was  eleven  years  old,  he  heard  that  an  ap- 
prentice was  wanted  in  the  printing  office  at  Whitehall. 
With  his  father's  consent,  he  started  oH  to  walk  the  nin# 
miles  to  the  place,  but  he  was  rejected  because  of  his  ex- 
treme youth.  This  vicinity  was  noted  at  that  time  for  its 
dissipation.  So  araaxed,  astonished  and  disgusted  was 
Horace  with  the  coarse  barbarism  which  he  beheld,  that 
an  utter  abhorence  of  obscenity  and  drunkenness  filled 
his  mind  ever  after. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  seeing  an  advertisement  for  a 
printer's  boy  in  the  office  of  7%b  Northern  ^^eetaUn-f  pnb- 
ushed  at  East  Poultney,  Vermont,  dieven  miles  from 
home,  he  asked  leave  of  his  father  to  try  for  the  sitaa- 
tion.  He  obtahied  it,  and  on  the  18th  of  April,  1836,  he 
began  his  apprenticeship  in  the  Spectalor  ofiSce.  He  was 
to  receive  his  board  only  for  the  first  six  months,  after 
that  his  board  and  forty  dollars  a  year  for  clothing. 
Soon  after  this  Horace's  father  removed  to  the  town  cC 
Wayne.  Erie  County,  Fa.  For  four  y t^ars  Horace  worked 
fkithf  nlly  at  his  trade.  His  uui^wyers  were  kind,  but  he 
was  kept  very  busy.  What  leisure  time  he  had  was  de- 
voted to  reading  and  improvement  of  his  mind,  and  he 
became  a  leading  member  of  the  village  debating  societj. 
He  was  firm,  but  courteous  in  his  demeanor,  frank^ 
even-tempered  and  popular.  He  was  never  treated  as  m 
boy,  but  nis  ophiion  was  weighed  as  that  of  m  man  of 
juagment.  His  little  income  ox  forty  dollars  a  vear  was 
caref  ally  husbanded,  and  out  of  it  he  clothed,  himself 
and  sent  the  rest  to  his  father. 

In  the  year  1890,  the  iSpeeUUor  office  was  dosed,  and 
Horace  was  thrown  out  of  employment.  With  his  scanty 
wardrobe  and  but  eleven  dollars  in  his  pocket,  he  set  out 
to  visit  his  family,  obtaining  employment  on  the  way  in  the 
office  of  the  Democratic  paper  published  at  Sodus,  N.  Y. 
Here  his  wages  were  eleven  dollars  a  month ;  but  later 
in  the  year  he  obtained  fifteen  dollars  a  month  in  a  print- 
ing oince  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  So  thorough  was  ne  in 
his  work,  that  his  employers  offered  him  a  partnexBhip. 
Fortunately  he  declined  it,  for  a  dull  season  setting  in 
soon  after,  worked  unfavorably  with  the  publishers. 

Then  Horace  conceived  the  idea  of  seeking  occupation 
in  New  York.  Generously  dividing  his  earnings  with  his 
father,  he  started  off,  making  part  of  his  journey  on 
foot,  and  partly  bv  canal  ana  Hudson  River  steamer. 
He  landed  in  New  York  August  17th,  1881.  Poor,  un- 
known, and  awkward  in  appearance — we  can  picture 
him,  mdl  and  boyish-— another  young  David  going 
bravely  out  to  fight  a  gigantic  army  of  difficulties. 

How  the  rash  and  the  roar,  the  clatter  and  clang,  the 
shrieldng  of  locomotives,  the  jar  of  machinery,  the  in- 
coming and  outgoing  of  the  human  tide  awed  and  dis- 
heartened him.  Witfin  a  circle  of  two  hunded  miles  he 
knew  no  human  being,  and  his  unpolished  address  was 
a  drawback  to  finding  remunerative  employment. 

How  often  does  the  world  go  tramping  over  the  pure 
gold  unknowingly,  because  there  is  a  sifting  of  dust  on 
the  surface  that  conceals  the  treasure  within. 

With  all  his  personal  estate  tied  up  tn  a  pocket- 
handkerchief,  there  was  nothing  to  trammel  the  lighi- 
ness  of  his  step  as  he  walked  ashore,  glad  to  be  rid  of 
the  sibilant  hissing  of  the  escaping  steam,  perhaps  fan- 
cying it  something  like  the  way  the  world  would  meet 

m  now  that  he  had  fairly  come  upon  the  stage  of  action. 

He  soon  found  a  cheap  boaitiing-place,  and  as  his 
funds  were  limited  to  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  he  began 
an  immediate  search  for  employment.  It  was  the  dull, 
midsummer  season,  and  his  young  appearance  and  em- 
barrassed manner  was  not  in  his  favor.  For  two  days 
he  travelled  incessantly,  and  was  told,  at  least  one  time, 
that  he  was  probably  a  ranawaycountry  apprenUoe. 

Disheartened  and  disgusted,  Horace  resolved  to  leave 
the  city  the  next  day  after  he  was  accused  of  being  a 
runaway,  but  he  leamed  from  a  chance  visitor  at  the 
boarding-house,  that  John  T.  West,  in  Chatham  street, 
was  in  need  of  a  workman.  He  applied  for  and  ob- 
tained the  place,  just  because  no  other  printer  in  the 
city  would  accept  the  situation,  simply  from  the  fact 
that  the  work  was  very  difficult,  being  the  composition  of 
a  miniature  Testament  with  copious  marginal  notes. 

Our  hero  had  his  job  mostly  alone,  but  he  persevered 
and  completed  it,  but  so  difficult  was  the  work  that  he 
could  barely  cam  a  dollar  a  day.  When  the  task  was 
completed,  Mr.  West  had  no  further  use  for  him,  and  he 
was  again  without  work  for  a  short  time.  After  a  while 
he  entered  the  office  of  Porter's  Spirit  qf  ths  Times,  a 
new  sporting  paper,  where  he  was  paid  fair  wages,    fie 
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Won  the  friendahlp  of  Hr.  Frands  T.  Story,  the  foreman 
of  the  office,  who  shortly  after  induced  Horace  to  enter 
into  a  partnership  with  him  In  an  office  of  their  own. 

Hirine  two  rooms,  the  new  firm  invested  their  small 
capital  In  printing  material,  and  took  such  joh  printin|c 
as  they  could  eet^  hut  their  main  dependence  was  the 
printing  of  S^yester^s  Bank  i>oto  Eepwier^  and  the 
pabllsmng  of  the  Morning  But,  a  daily  penny  paper, 
started  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Shepard.  But  in  a  few  weeks  it 
proyed  a  failure  under  Bhepard's  superintendence;  after- 
wards it  was  bouffht  by  an  Englishman,  who,  at  least, 
m«naged  to  pay  uie  prmter's  bills,  and  the  young  firm 
was  beginning  to  get  along  well,  when  Mr.  Story  came 
to  an  untimely  death  by  drowning. 

Mr.  Jonas  Winchester,  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Stoiy, 
took  his  place,  and  by  hard  and  persistent  struggling  a 
fair  business  was  established.  In  March,  1834,  Mr.  Gree- 
ley and  bis  partner  began  issuing  a  weekly  paper  called 
2VM  New  Yorker,  which  was  devoted  to  literature  and 
current  news.  Mr.  Winchester  attended  to  the  business 
department.  Mr.  Greelev  was  sole  editor.  This  public»- 
tion  was  ably  conducted  for  seven  years  and  a-half ,  then 
followed  the  panic  of  1887,  and  tne  credit  system  was 
disastrous  to  tnis  periodical.  In  1888,  while  Mr.  Greeley 
was  conducting  The  New  Yorker,  he  became  editor  also 
of  a  campaifm  paper — The  Jefflst-mnian — in  the  interest  of 
the  Whig  party  of  the  State  of  New  York.  This  paper 
ran  up  to  a  circulation  of  15,000  copies,  and  Greeley  re- 
eeived  a  salary  of  $1,000.  In  1840,  durhig  the  Harrison 
campaign,  he  published  The  LogOabin,  another  paper  on 
the  plan  of  The  J^erwtiian,  This  last  publication  met 
with  unexpected  success  from  the  start,  the  first  number 
attaining  a  sale  of  46,000  copies.  It  was  Horace's  own 
paper,  and  was  a  profitable  enterprise.  After  eleo- 
non  it  meiged  into  a  family  newspu>er,  and  finally  de- 
Teloped,  or  was  re-christened,  the  Weekly  Tribune. 

It  had  always  been  the  dailing  ambition  of  Horace 
Greeley's  life  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  firstrclass  newspaper 
In  Mew  York.  His  New  York  Tribune  was  small  at  first. 
and  sold  for  a  cent  a  copy.  It  began  its  career  with  000 
sabacribers,  and  a  capital  of  $1,000  borrowed  money. 
The  iirst  edition  of  10,000  copies  proved  a  hard  job  to 
dispose  of  on  any  terms.  But,  lortunately,  the  Sun 
assumed  the  position  of  rabid  critic,  with  intent  to  crush 
the  young  asphrant  for  popularity  to  death.  Mr.  Greeley 
showing  fight,  a  pretty  quarrel  ensued,  and  the  public 
became  interested,  and  the  Tribune  was  brought  into 
notice.  Thomas  McElrath  was  induced  to  become  a 
partner  in  the  enterprise,  and  a  successful  career  was 
entered  upon.  No  matter  about  his  politics— it  is  evi- 
dent that  Horace  Greeley  had  the  welfare  and  morality 
of  the  mass  of  mankind  at  heart,  and  if  he  made  mis- 
takes—who does  not  make  them— it  was  through  errors 
of  judgment  and  not  of  the  heart.  Let  us  have  Mr. 
Greeley's  aspirations  as  interpreted  by  himself: 

<*Fame  is  a  vapor;  popularity  an  accident;  riches 
take  wines ;  the  only  earthly  certainty  is  eventual  obliv- 
ion ;  and  yet  I  hope  that  the  Journal  which  I  have 
projected  and  established,  may  flourish  long  after  I  have 
mouldered  back  to  dust.  May  it  be  ready  to  discern  the 
righty  and  defend  it  at  whatever  cost." 

In  1848,  Mr.  Greelev  was  elected  to  Congress,  but  there 
he  was  out  of  his  sphere,  being  a  bom  journalist,  and  in 
adhering  to  his  natural  calling  lay  his  hopes  of  success. 

Besides  his  editorial  labors,  he  published  several  books. 
His  arduous  routine  of  labor  showed  that  he  preferred 
wearing  out  to  rustinff  out ;  but  a  warmer  or  more  gen- 
erous heart  is  seldom  round  beating  outside  of  a  woman's 
breast,  so  delicate  and  refined  were  his  sympathies  for 
the  sorrowing  and  unfortunate. 

We  ffrieve  over  his  sad  latter  days.  The  death  of  his 
beloved  wife,  followed  closely  by  the  abuse  and  slander 
of  political  opponents,  so  wounded  his  sensitive  heart 
and  mind,  that  as  his  bodily  strength  gave  way.  mOd  in- 
aanity  ensued,  and  the  kind  father,  generous  friend,  and 
sympathetic  benefactor  passed  beyond  the  confines  of 
earthly  life  November  20th,  1872,  in  the  sixty-second 
year  of  his  age.    '*  Peace  to  ms  ashes." 

Pluto. 

Flnto  was  a  second  brother  of  Jupiter,  and  received 
as  his  portion,  in  the  division  of  empire,  the  infernal 
regions,  or  the  world  of  shades.  Under  this  idea 
the  ancients  imagined  the  existence  of  regions  situ- 


ated down  far  below  the  earth,  and  they  represented 
certain  distant  and  desert  lands  as  serving  for  a  path  and 
entrance  to  the  under  world.  Hence  the  fictions  repre- 
senting Acheron,  Btyx^  Cocytus  and  Fhelegetbon,  as 
rivers  of  hell.  These  regions  below  the  earth  were  con- 
sidered as  the  residence  of  departed  souls,  where,  after 
death,  they  received  rewards  or  punishments  according 
to  their  conduct  upon  earth.  The  place  of  reward  was 
called  Elysium ;  that  of  punishment  Tartarus. 

Elysium  is  described  as  adorned  with  beautiful  gardens, 
smiling  meadows,  and  enchanting  groves ;  where  birds 
ever  warble ;  where  the  river  Eridanus  winds  between 
banks  fringed  with  laurel,  and  '*  divine  Lethe"  glides  in 
a  quiet  valley ;  where  the  air  is  always  pure,  anothe  day 
serene ;  where  the  blessed  have  their  delightful  abode. 

Tartarus  is  represented  as  a  hideous  prison  of  im- 
meuAe  depth,  surrounded  by  the  mirv  bogs  of  Cocytus, 
and  the  river  Phlegethon,  which  rolls  with  torrents  of 
fiames,  and  guarded  by  three  rows  of  walls  with  brasen 
gates:  here  the  Furies  torment  their  wretched  victims, 
and  all  the  wicked  suffer  according  to.  their  crimes. 

The  chief  incident  in  the  history  of  Pluto  is  his  seizure 
and  abduction  of  Proserpine,  who  thereby  became  his 
wife,  and  the  queen  of  the  lower  world.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres. 

Pmto  is  represented,  both  by  poets  and  artists,  with 
an  air  menacing,  terrible  and  inexorable.  The  latter 
usually  exhibit  nim  upon  a  throne,  with  a  bifurcated 
sceptre,  or  a  key  in  his  hand.  A  rod  is  sometimes  put 
into  his  hand  instead  of  his  sceptre.    The  device  which 

g laces  upon  his  head  a  sort  of  bushel  or  measuring-vessel 
istead  of  a  crown,  is  of  Egyptian  origin,  borrowed  from 
the  images  of  Serapis. 
He  appears  crowned  with  ebony;   sometimes  with 

grpreas  leaves;  sometimes  with  fiowers  of  narcissus, 
e  is  also  sometimes  represented  in  the  act  of  bearing 
off  Proserpine  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  dragons. 
His  worship  was  universal;  but  it  was  sitended  with 
special  solemnities  in  Boxeotla,  particularly  at  Coronea. 
His  temple  at  Pylos,  in  Messenia,  was  also  celebrated. 
The  Roman  gladiators  consecrated  themselves  to  Pluto. 
The  victims  offered  to  him  were  usually  of  a  black  color. 
Under  the  control  of  Pluto  were  the  threejudges  of  the 
lower  world,  Minos,  Rhadamanthus  and  iBacus.  These 
decided  the  condition  of  all  the  spirits  brought  into 
Pluto's  realm  by  Charon.    Minos  held  the  first  rank. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  world  of  shades,  in  Pluto's 
vestibule,  lay  the  dog  Cerberus,  a  three-headed  monster, 
that  hindered  the  spirits  from  returning  to  the  upper 
world. 

Charon  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Erebus  and 
Nox.  His  ofilce  was  to  conduct  the  souls  of  the  dead^ 
in  a  boat,  over  the  rivers  Btyx  and  Acheron  to  the  realms 
of  Pluto.  As  all  were  obliged  to  pay  to  him  an  obUus,  a 
small  piece  of  money,  it  was  customary  to  place  a  coin 
for  that  purpose  under  the  tongue  of  the  deceased  be- 
fore the  funeral  rites. 

Such  as  had  not  been  honored  with  a  funeral  weio 
compelled  to  wander  on  the  shore  a  hundred  years  before 
they  could  be  transported. 


Not  a  (George  Washington. 

A  benevolent  fruit-raiser,  much  annoyed  by  the  boys 
who  robbed  him  of  his  finest  peaches,  one  day  chanced 
to  see  a  minute  marauder  go  up  into  one  of  his  trees. 
He  was  ready  for  the  emergency,  for  be  had  provided  s 
large  stuffed  dog,  which  he  placed-  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree,  and  then  retired  a  little  to  watch  the  effects  of 
his  strategy.  The  little  boy,  having  filled  his  stomach 
and  his  pockets  with  fruit,  was  about  to  descend,  when 
his  frightened  eye  rested  upon  the  animal.  First  he 
tried  blandishments,  viz.,  whistling,  coaxing.  Then  he 
tried  the  sterner  dodges,  viz.,  threatening,  scolding. 
All  was  thrown  away  on  the  stuffed  doK,  standing 
sternly  there,  and  never  moving  his  stiff  tail  an  inch  to 
the  right  or  left.  The  little  boy  had  never  seen  a  dog 
like  that,  and  after  awhile  he  understood  that  the  tree 
must  be  his  dormitory  for  1"  '  '  ' 
wearily  on.    The  stuffed  ^ 

inthedark.    There  was  p ^    __  ,  ____ 

was  the  little  boy  to  find  appetite?  In  the  momine  the 
owner  appeared,  and  asked  the  little  boy  how  he  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  tree.  Alas  I  not  in  the  least  regener- 
ated by  his  sufferings,  he  answered  that  he  haa  been 
chased  by  the  dog,  and  had  ascended  for  safety. 
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JL,et  the  World  Know  You're  a  Man. 

Ck>iiiel  off  with  roar  coat  and  roll  up  your  sleeves  1 

Toang  man,  I*m  epeakinff  to  yon; 
Ob!  why  do  yoa  stand  in  this  busy  land. 

And  say  "  there^s  nothing  to  dor* 
Just  pall  off  yoar  coat  and  roll  up  your  sleeYes, 

And  do  whatever  yon  can; 
Ton'll  find  it  will  pay  in  the  end,  I  say, 

To  let  the  world  know  yoa're  aman. 

Cornel  off  with  yoar  coat  and  roll ap  yoor  sleeves! 

Then  yonMl  And  plenty  to  do; 
DonH  sit  down  and  growl,  bat  get  np  and  howl, 

And  *' paddle  voar  own  canoe." 
If  you*ro  in  hard  luck,  then  show  yon^ve  got  plnck— 

Kever  sit  down  and  complain; 
Bat  get  ap  and  dust,  and  sconr  off  the  rnst. 

And  then  go  at  it  again. 

Gome!  off  with  your  coat  and  roll  np  yoor  sleeves  I 

Yoang  man,  why  do  you  complain, 
And  stand  on  the  street  Just  like  a  dead  beat. 

If  **  nothing  was  made  in  vain?** 
Now,  off  with  yoar  coat  and  roll  ap  yoor  sleeves! 

And  do  the  best  that  yoa  can; 
In  the  end  *t  will  pay,  as  yonMl  find  some  day. 

To  let  the  world  know  yoa*re  a  man. 

Come!  off  with  yoar  coat  and  roll  np  yoor  sleeves! 

Take  hold  and  work  like  a  man; 
Don^t  be  a  drone  in  this  world  alone^ 

TonUl  find  it's  not  the  best  plan; 
Bat  off  with  your  coat  and  roll  np  yoor  sleeves! 

And  be  the  best  in  the  van; 
Now,  mark  what  I  say!  in  the  end  *t  will  pay, 

To  let  the  world  know  yoa^re  a  man. 


The  Coming  Men« 

There  Is  a  very  general  complaint  that  it  Is  beeoming  more 
and  more  difflcalt  to  find  deairable  oocnpations  for  boys.  In 
all  the  vast  Indnstrlal  and  commercial  machinery  of  tba 
eoantry  there  seems  to  be  no  apace  for  tlie  lads  who  most 
shortly  be  the  men  of  another  generation.  There  was  a 
time  when  boys  were  regularly  apprentieed  at  mechanical 
trades  or  in  mercantile  houses.  They  served  five  or  seven 
years  in  the  shop,  store,  or  counting-house,  and  rose  by  slow 
degrees  to  be  partners,  heads  of  housea,  or  independent 
masters  in  their  own  line  of  life.  Other  boys  went  to  sea, 
after  receiving  a  good  common-school  education,  end  pMsed 
through  the  several  stages  of  promotion  as  cabin-boy,  before 
the  mast,  ordinary  seaman,  master,  and  captain.  All  these, 
whether  on  sea  or  land,  were  the  sons  of  American  citizens, 
and  whether  of  rich  or  poor  parents,  they  were,  for  the  most 
part,  on  a  common  level.  There  was  not  so  much  disrelish  for 
manual  labor  as  there  has  been  in  later  years.  Perhaps  there 
was  more  sturdlness  of  character. 

It  muat  be  confessed  that  the  times  have  changed.  How 
the  introduction  of  a  foreiirn  element  into  active  business  pur 


tnita  Is  resppnaible  for  this,  we  cannot  tell.  It  Is  certain, 
however,  that  something  in  the  forecastle  and  in  the  shop  has 
made  those  places  distasteful  to  the  average  American  boy. 
It  Is  rare  nowadays  to  find  a  gentleman^s  son  working  bis  waj 
to  the  quarter-deck  ftrom  before  the  mast.  The  sneering 
phrase  **  greasy  mechanic"  oftener  includes  a  fling  at  tb* 
ignorant  and  uncongenial  foreigner  than  of  old.  With  tbfia 
change  in  the  material  of  the  mechanical  trades  have  come 
the  modem  ideas  concerning  trades  unions,  with  all  their 
madiinery  of  itrikea,  lock-outs,  and  strife  with  employers 
ideaa  whidi  are  certainly  not  of  American  origin.  One  of  the 
very  first  demands  of  the  trades  union  is  that  a  limit  be  fixed 
to  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  taken  into  any  wotUng^ 
force.  Some  trades  have  iixed  the  maximum  of  apprentices  ae 
low  as  one  to  each  thirteen  Journeymen,  or  '*  full  hands  ;** 
possibly  others  have  made  a  still  more  rigorously  exclusive 
demand.  The  tkeory  of  this  sort  of  proscription  appears  to 
be  tiiat  men  who  have  acquired  a  trade  are  determined  that 
their  number  shall  be  kept  within  certain  limits  during  their 
lifetime.  Any  attempt  to  Invade  the  magic  drde  is  met  wfth 
a  strike,  in  which  the  workmen  have  the  employers  temporarily 
at  their  mercy.  As  employers  are  not  specially  anxious  about 
posteritv,  they  readily  suxtender. 

To  enter  what  are  called  tlie  ^Mearned  professions  "  an  «k- 
penslve  education  is  considered  necessary*  This  Is  not  attain- 
able by  most  youths,  and  even  when  it  Is  acquired  It  does  not 
always  lead  anywhere.  In  these  professions  there  is  ^*  always 
at  the  top,"  which  is  small  consolation  to  thoaewhoarehardlj 
able  to  crowd  In  at  the  bottom.  Vast  numbers  of  boys,  thete- 
fore,  are  driven  into  mercantile  pursuits— a  vague  term  which 
means  anything,  fh>m  buying  and  selling  ship-loads  of  goods 
to  being  **genarally  useful"  about  a  warehouse  or  store. 
Here  the  crowd  of  applicants  for  place  is  tremendous.  Tlie 
pay  Is  small,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  chances  for  promo- 
tion and  ultimate  Independence  are  smaller. 

When  we  oondder  what  j[>essibilities  are  bound  up  in  ths 
boy,  whose  only  badness,  possibly.  Is  what  he  baa  Inherited 
without  his  own  consent,  Ids  future,  with  only  a  few  avennes 
of  Ufa  open  to  him.  Is  not  cheerful  to  one  who  wishes  wall  for 
his  kind.  To-day  the  boy  stands  at  the  dividing  of  the  waya. 
The  chances  are  that  he  will  take  that  which  leads  to  thrif  t- 
lessness  and  nselessness,  if  not  worse.  Tlie  boy  who  learns  ne 
trade,  mastsrs  no  useful  and  productive  calling,  haa  lost  his 
chance.  He  enters  bfe  handicapped.  Men,  though  they  may 
be  prosperous  and  successful,  as  the  worid  goes,  sometimes 
turn  ba^  with  a  great  cry  for  their  lost  youth.  For  a  moment, 
before  they  take  up  their  burden  and  go  on,  they  plead  that 
the  youthful  bloom,  which  no  power  in  heaven  or  earth  can 
restore,  ahall  be  theira  again.  The  boys  of  this  generation  are 
In  great  need  that  something  be  done  to  fit  them  for  the  man- 
hood which  comes  to  them  apaoe.  They  complain  that  there 
Is  no  room  for  them  anywhere. 


Knowledge  is  one  of  the  greatest  levers  to  future  hqiplnesa. 


The  Seven  Sleepers. 

''It  would  awaken  the  seven  sleepers*'  ili  a  common 
saying ;  but  we  ventore  to  say  that  iialf  who  nse  It  do 
not  know  its  origin.  The  legend  nms  that  seven  noble 
▼onths  of  Ephesufl,  dnringthe  persecntlon  of  the  Chris- 
tians by  Decins,  a  Roman  £raperor  of  the  third  centuiy, 
fled  and  took  reftige  Id  a  cavern,  and  havine  been  pur- 
sned  and  discovered,  were  walled  in  and  tons  left  to 
perish.  They  are  said  to  have  fallen  asleep,  and  In 
that  state  were  miraculously  preserved  for  neariv  two 
centuries,  when  their  bodies  having  been  found  in  the 
cavern,  were  taken  out  and  exposed  to  the  yeneratlon  ol 
the  faithful.  Then  it  was  said  these  holy  martyrs  were 
not  dead ;  that  they  had  been  hid  in  the  cavern  where 
tbey  had  fallen  asleep,  and  that  they  at  last  awoke,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  spectators.  Hie  spot  is  stfll 
shown  at  Epbesus  where  the  pretended  murade  took 

Slace,  and  the  Persians  celebrate  annually  the  feast  ol 
[le  Seyen  Sleepers. 


IxvLUSNCi.~You  cannot  live  without  exerting  influence. 
The  doors  of  yoar  soul  nre  open  on  others,  and  theirs  on  you. 
Yoa  iohabtt  a  house  which  is  well-nigh  transparent;  and 
what  you  are  within,  are  ever  showing  yourself  to  be  without 
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Anson  Burlingame. 

There  \b  great  traih  In  the  hmnorous  remarky  that  It  Is 
not  safe  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  most  forlorn 
and  ragged  urchin  that  walks  t^e  streets  of  onr  land,  for 
perchance  you  may  be  insulting  the  future  President  of 
the  United  States.  This  truth  comes  home  to  us  with 
the  greatest  force,  as  we  glance  along  the  upward  and 
onward  course  which  our  g^at  men  have  pursued,  and 
aee  them  upon  the  eminence  to  which  their  merits  have 
brought  them. 

We  now  have  before  our  mind's  eye  a  lad  whose  birth- 
place was  a  little  vlUage  in  New  York.  A  boy  in  nowise 
without  failings— perhaps  not  any  more  promising  in 
feature,  manners  or  circumstances,  than  the  boy  who 
holds  this  biography  before  his  eyes.  He  was  bright, 
active  and  careless,  Just  like  scores  of  other  little  fel- 
lows, and  no  one  would  have  dreamed  of  prophesyine 
future  greatness  for  him,  any  more  than  they  would  A 
you ;  full  of  plajful  spirits,  rather  disinclined  to  work, 
and  no  more  devoted  to  studiousness  than  the  ordinary 
lad.  The  only  peculiar  trait  about  him  that  we  hear  of 
was  his  love  for  debate,  which,  early  in  life,  made  him  a 
fluent  speaker.  We  can  imasine  him— the  son  of  a  poor, 
local  country  preacher— stealing  off  to  the  woods,  or  by 
the  rivers'  bank  and  in  other  seduded  places,  harangniing 
an  imaginary  crowd,  or  fancying  that  the  roaring  ^  the 
winds  in  the  adjoining  forest  was  the  distant  applause  of 
excited  and  appreciative  audiences.  We  can  see  him 
ledining  on  the  turf,  his  noble  forehead  shaded  by  the 
school-boy's  battered  cap-visor,  dreaming  of  what  he 
would  do  when  he  should  come  to  be  a  man— for  it 
seems  to  ns  as  if  some  faint,  uncertain  forebodiuff  of 
what  he  was  to  be,  must  have  pressed  with  the  weight  of 


certainty  upon  his  souL 
As  he  grewc 


\  B^w  older  the  restlessness  of  young  manhood 
assailed  mm,  and  untrammelled  by  wealth  or  nosltion, 
he  threw  his  rifle  over  his  shoulder  and  in  the  wudemess 
of  the  far  West  he  led.  for  sometime,  a  Uf e  of  fascina- 
ting and  dangerous  adventure.  Even  then  there  was 
nothing  more  promising  about  him  than  there  is  about 
many  a  sturdy  young  fellow  who  scouts  among  the  red 
men  of  **  untutored  mind,"  or  draws  a  surveyor's  chain 
between  section  and  section,  or  from  landmark  to  land- 
mark in  that  wild  country. 

We  flnd  onnelves  wondering  if  sometime  when  he 
camped  down  under  the  stars  with  his  rifle  for  a  com- 
panion, and  his  knapsack  for  a  piUow,  if  a  mirage  of  his 
future  did  not  swim  out  of  the  sea  of  diflSculues  that 
seemed  to  hem  him  in.  If  so,  Anson  Burlinnme  beheld 
himseU  at  school  and  afterwards  at  college,  disttnguished 
for  his  rich  and  ready  flow  of  language,  as  he  pleasantly 
met  his  opponent  and  silenced  mm  with  his  felicitous 
expressions  and  elegant  and  well-toned  sentences.  Now 
there  was  developed  in  him  a  wonderful  faulty  of 
acquirinjr  languages. 

In  18m  he  received  his  deme  from  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Then  in  Boston,  choonng  the  law  for  his  profes- 
sion, he  began  his  glorious  upward  career.  His  remark- 
ably happy  style  of  expresuon,  with  the  grand  flow  of 
words  aiwajB  at  his  tongue's  command,  brought  him  up- 
on the  platform  before  an  astonished  and  admirlnff  public 

Governor  Briggs  became  his  warm  friend,  and  a  law 
paitnership  wtu  the  Qovemor's  son  followed.  SweeL 
oewitching  dreams  of  romance  and  love  centred  around 
the  daughter  of  one  of  Cambridge's  old  influential  resi- 
dents. A  marriage  with  Miss  Livermore  centred  and 
buoyed  his  ambiaons  in  a  safely  onward  course.  Then 
the  State  gladly  honored  him  with  a  Senatorship  in  1852. 
following  this,  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  the 
whole  country  seemed  delighted  to  yield  his  talents  due 
homage. 

A  fierce  contest  of  sentiment  in  the  House  between 
himself  and  the  impetuous  Southron,  Preston  Brooks,  of 
Sonth  Carolina,  led  to  a  challenge  to  mortal  combat.  So 
unlooked-for  an  event,  connected  with  a  Northerner's 
cool  and  self-restrained  code  of  honor,  amazed  the  peo- 
ple, and  caused  a  profound  sensati(m  to  run  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

The  place  appointed  for  the  duel  wae  in  Canada,  but 
Mr.  Brooks  learned  that  it  would  be  at  the  imminent  risk 
of  his  life  to  venture  over  the  route  to  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, otherwise  our  hero  might  have  been  shot,  and  a 
gland  future  spoiled.  But  Burllngame's  fearlessness  in 
responding  to  the  Southerner's  challenge  made  him 
famous,  and  as  he  travelled  about  the  country,  people 


flocked  to  see  the  hero  and  orator. 

Forward  again  with  his  history.  For  six  years  he  lived 
in  the  Celestial  Enipire,  which  might  be  termed  the 
country  of  qeues.  There,  as  a  quiet  diplomatist,  he  re- 
turned to  his  old  pursuits  of  acqmring  foreign  languages, 
and  he  mastered  the  diflicult  Chinese  dialect.  And,  let 
us  question,  was  his  renown  simply  owing  to  the  fact  of 
the  old  saying— ^' being  bom  under  a  lucky  planet?" 
or  did  persevering  energy  and  far-reaching  study,  added 
to  the  divine  gift  of  reaching  forward  to  the  tracing  of 
effects  from  causes,  win  him  success  t 

Seeing  China,  with  her  many  resources  and  immense 
population,  walled  in  from  the  foreign  nations,  he 
brought  his  powerful  mind  to  bear  upon  the  composing 
of  a  more  liberal  international  communication.  What 
was  the  result  ?  We  flnd  him  embarking,  so  to  speak, 
upon  a  great  expedition,  as  Embassador  making  a  tri- 
umphal tour  to  all  the  treaty-making  powers. 

From  extremely  small  begiimings  did  ever  a  career 
swell  out  into  a  more  noble  completeness,  than  the  life 
of  Anson  Burlingame  ? 

In  his  own  country,  while  on  the  embassy  of  opening 
up.  as  it  "^ere,  a  grand  highway  among  the  nations,  we 
behold  him  surrounded  by  the  strange  companions  that 
composed  his  retinue,  and  receiving  plaudits  and  ova- 
tions such  as  an  honoring  country  gives  her  honorable 
sons,  superadded  to  those  due  the  envoy  of  a  govern- 
ment opulent  and  powerful,  with  a  history  dating  back 
into  remote  ages.  In  the  Courts  of  Europe  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  magnanimous  reverence  due  a  diplomat- 
ist and  an  American — welcomed  as  the  minister  of  a 
new  brotherhood  which  might  become  world-wide  and 
of  immense  consequence  to  the  nations  yet  to  be. 

What  a  lesson  for  a  poor  bov — for  you,  my  littie 
reader— what  a  lesson  of  possibilities.  Who  shall  pro- 
phesv  for  your  futilre  if  Tpu  take  ''onward  and  up- 
ward" for  your  motto  t  with  your  principles  firm  for 
mercy  and  Justice,  and  your  soul  holding  ffrmly  to  the 
knowledge  that  by  always  choosing  the  risht  way  God 
will  be  your  steadfast  and  firm  friend,  and  uie  rewarder 
of  all  your  noble  aspirations  and  deeds  ? 

There  are  no  begbinings  so  small  but  that  rich  develop- 
ments of  success  may  attend  them. 

How  the  life  of  this  man  thrills  us.  Picture  him  as 
the  poor  and  unknown  lad  traversing  the  Western  wilds, 
and  contrast  him  with  Anson  Burlingame,  Foreign  Min^ 
ister  and  Envoy  Extraordinary,  bound  on  one  of  the 
grandest  missions  of  the  age.  Oh,  what  spirit  power, 
what  **  still,  small  voice  "  awoke  the  possibilities  lying 
dormant  within  his  soul  t  Who  can  answer  whether  a 
mighty  tempest  or  a  sweet,  soft  breeze  was  the  agent  for 
the  new  life  and  glorious  attainment :  for  some  infinite 
power  spoke  the  loud  "come  forth''  to  faculties  that 
stirred  the  nations'  hearts  to  honor  and  to  action. 

And  that  triumphal  tour  closed  his  brilliant  life ;  and 
while  our  hearts  sadden  to  mournful  symphonies,  we  yet 
rejoice  that  if  the  end  must  come,  then  it  should  be  thus 
crowned  witii  success. 

Here  in  the  proud  capitol  of  the  Bussias  we  find  him 
dead,  and  while  a  nation  mourns  his  loss,  crowned  heads 
are  bared  and  bowed  by  his  coffin,  crowned  heads  do 
homage  to  the  memory  of  the  great  spirit  that  has  gone 
out  from  the  cold  tabernacle  of  fiesh. 

And,  bovs  of  to-day— ^he  youth  living  in  this  glorious 
-Centennial  Anniversary  of  our  countiy's  free  existence- 
remember  that  all  possible  distances  that  Aove  6em  passed 
over  between  obscure  youth  and  grand  and  glorious 
maturity  of  years,  may  be  passed  over  again.  Begin 
work  now,  and  if  you  may  not  attain  to  the  topmost 
eminence  of  fame,  ascend  as  far  as  you  possibly  can,  for 
with  great  struggles  and  small  or  great  successes,  comes 
the  power  to  do  good  deeds  and  to  benefit  manldnd. 
Striu^le  on  with  strong  endeavorB, 

For  the  good  of  fellow  man  ; 
If  70a  can't  do  all  yoa  parpose, 

*Tl8  as  well— (to  all  wm  can. 
Faint  not  looking  at  the  great  ones, 
Who  a  soanding  name  nave  won, 
Many  who  the  world  know  not  of 
Have  as  great  a  life-work  done, 
In  the  hamble  path  of  daty 

Where  their  steadfast  feet  had  trod. 
*nil  the  angePs  summons  called  them. 
Home  to  rest  and  home  to  Qod. 

NOT  being  uniutored  in  suffering,  I  learn  to  pity  those 
in  affiiction.  Yisaiu 
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Asa  Packer. 

Anlliracite  coal  was  first  used  In  the  WyomtDg  valley, 
PennBylvaiiia,  in  the  year  1708.  A  blacksmith  was  the 
first  one  to  utilize  this  yaluable  mineral.  His  name  has 
not  been  carefully  enough  preserved.  A  hundred  vears 
afterwards,  Judge  Fell,  of  Wilkesbarre,  first  used  it  in  a 
grate  for  heatingthe  family  mansion. 

As  late  as  iSo,  the  mining  of  anthracite  coal  may 
hardlv  be  said  to  have  begun,  for  the  production  of  that 
vear  old  not  exceed  866  tons.  Half  a  centuiy  lat^,  in 
1866,  the  annual  production  had  reached  twelve  million 
tons.  It  is  estimated  that  the  anthracite  trade  of  Penn- 
sylvania at  the  present  time  represents  a  propert; 
wnation  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars,  ani 
many  thinlring  people  imagine  that  the  trade  is  yet  In 
its  infancy. 

To  trace  the  course  of  the  coal  development  is  very 
Interesting ;  how  wagons  were  supplanted  by  arks ;  arks 
by  canal-boats ;  canal-boats  by  gravity  railroads,  and 
these  by  locomotive  roads  and  engineering  skill  pro- 
portionate to  the  vast  operations  of  Qie  present  Ume. 

We  purpose,  however,  to  glance  at  the  history  of  one 
individual  intimately  connected  with  the  prosperous  de- 
velopment of  this  great  source  of  American  wealth— of 
one  whose  energy  Taigelv  contributes  to  the  comfort  of 
millions  of  American  citizens  to-dav. 

Asa  Packer  was  bom  in  Qroton,  New  London  County. 
Connecticut ,  in  the  year  1806.  His  grandparents  and 
parents  were  respected  citizens  and  industrious  people. 
Asa  only  enjoyed  limited  opportunities  for  an  education, 
but  he  made  every  effort  to  Improve  his  store  of  in- 
formation. He  was  diligent  and  faithful  in  his  studies, 
and  had  the  confidence  of  his  associates. 

As  soon  as  he  was  of  an  age  to  labor  a  situation  was 
procured  for  him  in  the  tannery  of  Mr.  Elias  Smith,  of 
North  Sfonington.  Ere  long,  despite  his  youth,  the 
tanner  came  to  regard  him  as  a  confidential  mend  and 
adviser,  and  if  death  had  not  taken  his  friend,  doubtless 
Asa  would  have  become  a  partner  in  the  establishment. 

During  Mr.  Smith's  last  illness  Packer  was  his  trusted 
manager,  and  after  the  hours  of  business,  his  sym- 
pathiihtg  friend  and  companion. 

After  Mr.  Smith's  death,  young  Packer  engaged  himself 
to  a  farmer  named  John  Brown.  This  man  was  of  strong 
character,  and  Asa  passed  a  year  in  his  employ.  The 
firm  common  sense  and  great  argumentative  talents  of 
his  employer  no  doubt  gave  strength  and  vigor  to  the 
young  man's  developing  energies.  After  this  year  he 
went  to  Mystic  and  attended  school,  being  fully  aroused 
to  appreciate  an  education,  and  studying  earnestly  and 
steadily,  he  became  quite  proficient  in  the  common, 
practical  branches  of  learning. 

Now,  being  seventeen  years  old,  the  keen  New  Eng- 
land enterprise  manifested  itself  in  his  nature.  He  must 
begin  life  in  earnest.  Pennsylvania  at  that  time  was  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  men  farther  east.  Swept  into 
the  current  setting  westward,  young  Packer,  knapsack 
in  hand,  and  a  few  dollars  in  niiB  purse,  set  out  on  foot 
for  Susquehanna  County,  Pennsylvania.  Arrived  at  the 
town  of  Brooklyn,  he  engaged  as  an  apprentice  with  a  car- 
penter. He  served  his  time  and  became  master  of  his 
trade.  He  worked  steadily  for  several  years,  investing 
bis  savings  in  a  lot  of  wHd  land  at  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Susquehanna.  He  then  entered  upon  the  hardy, 
free  adventurous  life  of  a  pioneer.  He  made  a  clearing, 
reared  a  small  homestead,  and  brought  thither  his  bride. 
She  proved  worthy  of  his  choice.  Her  ready  hands  and 
willing  heart  made  her  a  helpmeet  for  an  enterprising 
man. 

Here  Asa  lived  eleven  years.  When  he  went  out  from 
this  place  it  was  to  enter  a  more  populous  district  to 
obtain  money  for  taxes  and  articles  of  household  com- 
fort. The  nearest  point  from  his  farm  where  he  could 
be  sure  of  money  in  return  for  his  labor  was  an  hundred 
miles  away  in  the  Lehiffh  Valley. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Lehigh,  two  men,  representatives 
of  working  capital  in  Philadelphia,  were  pushing  ahead 
improvements  to  open  up  the  timber  and  mineralwealth 
of  that  section.  Asa  reached  thic>  district  after  a 
wearisome  loumey  on  foot  through  TX)ugh  mountain- 
ways  and  along  lonesome  stretches  cf  forest  country. 
He  took  his  place  among  a  crowd  of  workipgmen  as' a 
co-laborer  with  them,  but  his  prying,  reasoning  intelleU, 
as  he  surveyed  the  rich  productiveness  of  the  country  in 
coal,  iron,  timber,  lime  and  slate,  suggested  to  him  that 


at  no  farofl  time  immense  lines  of  transportatioii  wooUf 
spring  up  at  that  very  centre.  Accordingly,  he  disposed 
of  his  farm  and  brought  his  family  for  permanent  settle- 
ment to  the  Lehieh  valley. 

He  had  but  a  few  hundred  doUan.  His  capltsJ  em- 
■isted  of  a  stout  heart,  strong  arms  and  an  active  brain. 
Bis  first  and  second  summers  were  employed  in  boating 
coal  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Philadelphia  in  his  own  crafL 
His  energy  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the  navigating 
compemy  of  the  Lehigh  coal,  and  he  advantageonslT 
connected  himself  with  it  — o         * 

About  this  time  Asa  visited  home  and  Interested  his 
brother  and  his  uncle  in  his  account  of  the  minerat 
wealth  developing  near  his  home.  They  returned  to  the 
Lehigh  with  him.  investigated  for  themselves,  and  the 
uncle  being  too  old  to  engage  In  active  business,  advised 
the  brothers  to  unite  thehr  means  and  he  would  assist 
with  money  if  they  needed.  His  views  coincided  with 
their  own,  and  the  firm  of  A.  ^  R.  Packer,  dealers  hi 

gmeral  merchandise,  from  the   start,  entered  upon  a 
rge  and  profitable  business. 

This  house  soon  became  known  for  its  immense  trazis- 
actions  on  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  rivers. 

Through  this  extensive  coal-mining  business  Asa  be- 
came associated  with  Commodore  Stockton,  a  man  who 
afterwards  ably  assisted  Mr.  Packer  in  the  great  enter- 
prise of  his  life— the  Leh^h  Valley  Raihroad. 

Up  to  1850  the  transportation  of  the  coal  in  the  Lehigh 
valley  had  been  altogether  by  water,  and  Mr.  Packer's 
suggestions  concerning  a  railroad  were  not  favorably  re- 
ceived. 

After  the  usual  delay  in  areuing  and  urging  pros  and 
ttm«— Mr.  Packer  meanwhile  oecoming  owner  of  a  con> 
trolling  portion  of  stock— the  work  was  undertaken.  In 
regard  to  this  enterprise,  he  was  as  the  strong,  active 
water-wheel  that  puts  into  motion  and  keeps  going  the 
other  machinery,  and  he  threw  so  much  viigor  into  the 
work  that  others  were  inspired — among  them  Com- 
modore Stockton,  of  the  New  Jersey  Central  Rallro&d 
Company — and  came  to  his  assistance  and  made  him 
large  advances  on  his  stock  and  bonds. 

The  road  was  a  success.  Within  three  years  after  the 
opening  of  the  railroad  from  Maunch  Chunk  to  Easton, 
with  connections,  which  made  a  railroad  route  from  the 
valley  to  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  New  York,  Mr.  Packer 
suggested  the  extension  of  a  line  of  railroad  into  the 
ralley  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  up  that  valley  to  the 
great  table  lands  of  the  State  of  New  York,  there  to  con- 
nect with  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroads.  This  would 
bring  the  anthracite  coal  region  within  the  system  of 
roads  leading  north  and  west  to  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie, 
and  also  afford  a  direct  route,  by  connecting  with  the 
Oatawlssa  and  Erie  roads,  to  the  great  West. 

In  due  course  of  time  the  whole  of  this  stupendous 
conception  was  placed  in  working  order,  being  of  In- 
calculable benefit  to  the  whole  countrr.  Uis  railroad 
enterprise  added  millions  of  dollars  to  Mr.  Packer's  for- 
tune. 

Now  comes  the  crowntog  glory  of  his  works.  On  his 
return  from  Europe,  in  18to,  ne  announced  his  intention 
of  founding,  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  an  educational  in- 
stitution, which  should  supply  to  its  young  men  the 
means  of  obtaining  that  knowledge  of  which,  in  early 
life,  he  realized  the  need.  The  branches  of  education 
to  which  Mr.  Packer  designed  that  the  institution  should 
be  devoted,  were  civil,  mechanical  and  mining  eng^eer- 
ing;  general  and  analytical  chemistry,  mineralogy^ 
metalluigy,  analysis  of  soils  and  agriculture ;  arehitecture 
and  construction ;  all  of  them  branches  of  knowledge  of 
exceptional  value  in  that  vicinity.  In  carrying  out  this 
noble  benefaction,  Mr.  Packer  gave  first  a  woodland 
park,  sixty  acres  in  extent,  and  afterwards  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

This  institution,  known  as  Lehigh  University,  was 
formally  opened  in  1866,  and  its  success  was  marked  and 
gratifying  to  the  heart  of  its  founder.  No  sect  or  class 
u  excluded.  It  is  self-sustaining,  its  free  scholarships 
being  offered  as  prizes  to  be  competed  for  by  all 
students. 

As  a  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  this  enterprising 
man  has  been  held  by  his  acquaintances,  he  has  been — as 
often  as  he  would  accept — elected  to  different  public 
oflSces. 

W'len  Asa  Packer  set  out  frem  Mystic,  Connecticut, 
on  foot,  to  make  a  loumey  to  Pennsylvania,  it  is  not 
i^bable  that  his  worldly  possessions  amounted  to  mora 
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^an  twenty  dollars ;  not  bo  very  many  yean  afterwards  resmned  the  banking  business  In  Philadelphia.  The 
^without  wroDgine  men  by  gamester's  speculations —  {highway  to  wealth  was  laid  open  to  Jay  Cooke  in  his 
his  fortune  wss  estimated  at  ttoenty  million  dollars  ;  and  negotiation  of  the  original  seven-Uiirty  loan, 
that  wealth  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  riches  which  he  I  You  know  how  it  was:  The  Great  Rebellion  had 
helped  to  open  up  for  the  country  in  the  Lehigh  valley.  Ibroken  out,  and  there  was  an  unprecedented  de- 
Mr.  Packer's  career  adds  lustre  to  the  record  of  our  mand  for  money  for  the  purchase  and  movement  of 
glorious  land,  where  honor,  fame,  wealth  and  position  j every  variety  of  war  material.  The  demand  for  a  single 
are  not  entailed  for  elder  sons  and  tha  offspring  of  month  often  over-balanced  the  receipts  of  the  Govem- 
crowned  heads.  { ment  for  a  year  of  ordinary  times.    To  meet  this  de- 

mand, in  July  and  August  of  1861,  Treasury  notes  were 
issued  to  the  amount  of  $27,000,000.     This  was  only 


The  Old  Man  Eloquent. 

One  great  secret  of  Henry  Clay's  powers  as  an  orator  con* 
eistcd  in  his  ability  to  draw  men's  hearts  to  him.  Every  eye 
lighted  when  he  appeared,  and  friend  and  foe  were  borne  down 
before  him.  It  was  of  no  use  trying  to  hate  him,  or  to  set  up 
one's  will  powers  in  opposition  to  ctiarming. 

He  was  defending  a  man,  one  day,  who  had  been  arraigned 
for  murder.  ^'  Mr.  Clay  la  going  to  address  the  j  ary,"  whispered 
one  man  to  another.  ^*The  viUian  ought  to  be  hong,  but  he 
has  got  a  wife  and  child,  and  his  old  mother  is  here  in  coart, 
and  that  is  enough  for  Clay.  He'll  have  the  Jury  blubbering 
in  half  an  hour,"  he  added  impatiently. 

Ttiey  were  heavy,  stolid  lootdng  men,  and  appeared  as  likely 
to  be  moved  by  sensibility  as  the  fouidation  stones  of  the 
court  house.  But  it  was  not  many  minutes  before  the  great 
hulking  fellows  were  sobbing  and  mopping  their  faces  over  the 
sorrows  of  the  prisoner's  family.  Bven  the  Couri^  blew  its 
nose,  vigorously,  over  the  case  of  the  old  woman  whose  deeo- 
lateness  was  depicted  with  so  much  pathos,  and  the  audience 
generally  sobbed  in  concert,  though  all  the  sensible  ones  knew 
well  enough  they  were  *^8old."  Of  course,  the  *'poor  pri- 
soner,"  was  acquitted,  and  allowed  to  plague  his  family  for 
another  term  of  years. 

Mr.  day  was  present,  one  day,  at  a  fair,  which  he  was  called 
to  address. 

*'l  wonder  if  nobody  in  Kentucky  can  make  a  speech 
but  him,'*  said  a  lady  petulanUy,  ''  I  am  sure  I  didn't  want  W 
hear  him.   Hy  husband  is  a  democrat .' ' 

There  were  probably  many  others  of  like  mind  in  the  crowd, 
but  Mr.  Cla  J  proceeded,  and  spoke  with  such  a  mingled  air  of 
gallantry  and  drollery,  with  touches  of  pathos  at  times,  that 
all  were  carried  away  with  hinu  His  compliments  to  the  ladies 
on  their  particular  ezliibits,  his  high  praise  of  home  manu- 
facture, generally,  and  the  displays  at  that  fair  in  partlcalar, 
made  many  hearts  flatter  with  pride  and  pleasure. 

Said  the  Democrat's  wife  to  her  friend :  **  There  is  no  use 
trying  to  not  like  him  because  he  is  a  Whig,  is  there  Jane  t  I 
suppose  John  won't  like  it,  but  I  am  going  to  give  him  my 
blankets  I" 


Jay  Cooke. 

The  father  of  Jay  Cooke  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  Ohio — a  rugged,  self-reliant,  energetic  lawyer, 
influential  and  of  respected  character.  Jay  was  started 
out  to  earn  a  livelihood  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen 
years.  He  was  active,  quick  at  figures,  his  memory 
trustworthy,  his  tact  and  ability  worthy  of  note.  The 
boy  was  in  the  employ  of  different  mercantile  houses  in 
Sandusky  until  seventeen  years  old.  He  then  went  to 
Philadelphia,  and  became  a  clerk  in  the  Congress  Hotel 
of  that  city.  This  was  in  the  year  1839.  Among  the 
boarders  at  the  hotel  was  Mr.  £.  W.  Clarke,  a  senior 
partner  in  the  banldng-house  of  E.  W.  Clarke  A  Co. 
About  Jay  Cooke  there  was  a  certain  quick,  exact 
tone  and  manner  about  him  that  once  seen  could  not 
readily  he  forgotten.  His  mind  fastened  itself  upon  the 
matter  in  hand,  so  that  he  seldom  had  to  receive 
directions  twice  upon  the  same  subject.  He  rose  so 
rapidly  in  the  estimation  of  his  employers,  and  became 
60  essential  to  them  in  their  business  affairs,  that  in  five 
or  six  years  they  deemed  it  advisable  to  take  him  into 
partnership,  and  he  became  the  firm's  business  manager. 

There  were  branch  houses  in  New  York,  St.  Louis  and 
Boston,  and  the  business  which  they  conjointly  trans- 
acted was  immense.  The  profits  were  large,  and  to  a 
few  years  Jay  Cooke  became  a  rich  man.  In  1858,  with 
a  fortune  of  $100,000— then  esteemed  quite  an  immense 
one— he  retired  to  private  life  and  tne  society  of  his 
family.  But  after  seven  years'  rest,  in  1860,  in  connec- 
tion with  William  G.  Morehead,  a  wealthy  capitalist,  he 


considered  a  temporary  resource  until  the  sale  of  the 
bonds  of  the  loans  authorized  by  the  Act  of  Congress, 
July  I7th  and  August  5th  should  supply  the  Govern- 
ment with  funds.  The  bonds  met  with  only  a  limited 
sale,  and  on  the  19th  of  August  of  the  same  year,  the 
banks  of  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  agreed  to 
advance  $50,000,000  in  coin  to  the  Government,  receiving 
for  it  bonds  having  a  three  years'  run,  and  bearing 
seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  interest.  On  the  1st  (3 
October  the  banks  agreed  to  advance  $50,000,000  more, 
and  on  the  16th  of  November  a  negotiation  was  affected 
for  $46,000,000,  which  was  the  last  loan  paid  in 
coin,  as  the  banks  suspended  specie  payment  the  fol- 
lowing December. 

As  tne  banks  suspended  on  the  specie,  the  brokers  grew 
timid,  and  Jay  Cooke  conceived  the  idea  of  appealing  to 
the  industrial  people.  Secretary  Chase  appointed  him 
subscription  agent.  He  advertised,  he  argued  the  ad- 
vantage of  these  bond  investments ;  he  appealed  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  people.  He  threw  them  into  this  plan 
his  wonderful  force  and  vigor  of  character.  His  long 
letters,  filled  with  earnest  zeal,  appeared  in  obscure  as 
well  as  widelv-circnlated  publications  of  the  press.  The 
greatest  facilities  for  purchasing  was  offered,  and  the 
fnancial  problem  toot  solved  The  demand  soon  exceeded 
the  supply.  Our  patriots  parted  with  their  |substance 
and  their  sons  to  maintain  the  Union  unshattered. 

No  victorv  during  the  war— unless  we  except  the  sur- 
render of  Richmond — ^reassured  the  sinking  public  mind 
like  the  problem  of  finances  so  matchlessly  solved  by 
Jay  Cooke. 

The  brokers,  who  before  had  felt  suspicious  in  regard 
to  the  bonds,  now  were  glad  to  buy  and  sell  them  for  Jay 
^Tooke  &  Co.,  at  half  their  usuaJ  commission. 

This  successful  enterprise  made  Jay  Cooke's  fortune 
secure.  It  won  for  him  the  confidence  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  made  his  banking-house 
known  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and 
drew  to  it  a  large  share  of  the  business  which  otherwise 
might  have  fallen  into  other  hands. 

m  1^^  Mr.  Cooke  opened  a  branch  house  at  Washing- 
Um,  D.  C,  to  be  nearer  to  the  treasury,  and  to  facilitate 
triinii£L<  Uons  with  the  Goverment.  llie  two  establish- 
ment!; made  popular  the  first  five-twenty  loan,  and  the 
ihTCf  ^f  ries  of  seven-thirties. 

The  house  of  Jay  Cooke  remained  intimately  con- 
nect eil  with  the  financial  bureau  of  the  government  until 
the  euil  of  the  war.  Mr.  Cooke's  immense  wealth  has 
bee^  mninly  gathered  from  commissions. 

ill  the  rush  and  roar  of  the  national  tumult;  in  the 
conf uflUie:  cries  of  buyers  and  sellers,  mixed  with  the 
wild  uproar  of  bloody,  fierce  intestinal  warfare.  If  Mr. 
Coolie  ilid  not  have  time  to  sufiBciently  analyze  the  effect 
of  the  prolonged  national  debt,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at— tbpre  is  no  picture  in  the  wide,  wide  world  without 
some  spot  or  blemish  ;  and  party  spirit,  while  pecUng  at 
fiau  f),  forget  to  yield  honor  where  honor  is  due. 

Doubtless,  our  national  banldng  system  is  the  most 
perf(?i?t  which  any  countiy  has  known,  and  Mr.  Cooke 
played  an  infiuential  part  in  bringing  it  into  successful 
operfttkm. 

Id  lBti7  a  second  branch  of  the  house  of  Jay  Cooke  & 
Co.  was  esUbllshed  \n  New  York,  and  Wflliam  Pitt 
Cooke,  II  shrewd,  cautious  brother  of  the  great  banker, 
WAR  TitHde  its  manager.  The  Washing^n  branch  was 
eTitrn^ti'd  to  a  younger  brother,  Henry  T.  Cooke.  The 
iiiilui  111  eof  these  three  houses  was  unparalleled  in  the 
fiiKiu  mmI  history  of  any  countiy. 

Joy  looke  is  credited  with  very  many  benevolent  acts 
mnm  a  g^rand  scale,  especially  as  in  regard  to  aged 
eii^r^  men  of  his  own  religious  faith. 

Mr.  Cooke  is  married  and  oas  a  family  of  children.  He 
ha?  a  luxuriously  furnished  house  at  Chelton  Hills,  a 
Httle  ways  out  of  Philadelphia,  and  Us  wealth  is  es- 
timated at  $15,000,000. 
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Francis  Marion. 

When  shall  we  ever  find  a  more  fitting  season  to  ex- 
hume the  memory  and  do  justice  to  the  heroes  of  the 
Revolution  than  in  this  centennial  yeart  While  we 
striye  to  realize  the  privileges  of  our  time  and  country, 
we  need  to  send  the  prayer  up  from  our  soul's  depths, 
"  Lord,  keep  our  memory  ereen.  Tell  it  over  and  over 
to  our  children,  stamp  it  inaelibly  upon  their  minds,  that 
to  God  and  the  suffering,  heroic  men  and  women  of  the 
Revolution,  we  owe  the  oiessings  of  the  present  hour.'* 

To-day-  we  chance  to  turn  the  pase,  and  our  glance 
rests  upon  the  pure,  brave  face  <u  General  Francis 
Marion.  He  was  bom  in  1782,  in  Winyah,  near  Geoive- 
town,  South  Carolina.  His  parents  were  of  French  de- 
scent^ and  fleeing  from  persecution  in  their  own  country, 
they  came  to  America.  Francis*  boyhood  was  passed 
in  assisting  his  father  on  the  plantation.  His  education 
was  Umit^  He  early  manifested  a  desire  to  go  to  sea, 
but  his  first  voyage  proved  so  disastrous  with  shipwreck 
and  starvation,  uiat  pursuit  of  a  livelihood  in  that  di- 
rection was  abandoned,  and  he  became  a  planter. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  was  given  a  lieuten- 
ant's commission  among  the  troops  organized  to  fight 
the  Cherokee  Indians.  His  captain  was  William  Moul- 
trie, afterwards  general  in  the  Revolutionary  army. 
Marion  received  a  promotion  to  a  captaincy  ere  the  cam- 
paign was  over ;  out  returned  again  to  the  life  of  a 
planter  after  the  subjuffation  of  the  Indians. 

When  the  struggle  negan  between  the  colonies  and 
England,  he  was  one  of  ttie  first  to  volunteer.  He  was 
unanimously  chosen  captain.  He  was  soon  major  of  a 
regiment,  and  hi  the  spring  of  1776  he  was  ordered  to 
fortify  Sullivan's  Island.  C9  strong  palmetto  logs  they 
buHt  a  structure,  and  named  it  in  nonor  of  his  commander. 
Fort  Moultrie.  On  the  2d  of  June,  this  fort  was  attacked 
by  the  British  fieet  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  but  Marion 
stubbornly  f  ouffht  and  repulsed  them.  For  his  gallant 
conduct  here  fie  was  made  lieutenantH^lonel  of  his 
regiment. 

Then  followed  the  unfortunate  attack  upon  Savannah, 
the  investment  of  Charleston,  and  its  subjugation  by  Sir 
Henry  CllntoiL  After  the  capture  of  Charieston,  South 
Carolina  was  rapidly  subdued,  and  the  British  estab- 
lished a  itumber  of  forts  over  tne  State.  Tarlton,  with 
his  invincible  cavalry,  raided  about  the  country.  Clin- 
ton, at  first  severe  and  threatening,  finally  offered  pardon 
to  those  who  would  assist  in  restoring  the  authority  of 
the  king  through  the  demoralized  colonies. 

South  Carolina  was  so  soon  and  so  completely  subdued 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  patriot  cause  was  entirely  dead 
throughout  the  colonies.  Matters  were  in  this  desperate 
condition  when  Marion,  not  quite  well  from  a  fractured 
ankle,  set  out  to  join  the  Utile  army,  collecting  in  North 
Carolina  under  DeKalb. 

On  the  way  up,  he  remarked  to  an  acquaintance :  '<  If 
the  enemy  should  be  moved  to  play  a  kind  and  generous 
game,  they  will  ruin  us,  but  if  they  ffo  on  in  their  present 
course  of  treating  the  people  cruelly,  that  state  of  con- 
duct vfQl  ruin  them  and  save  America."  Soon  after  this. 
Gates,  through  over  assurance,  was  defeated  at  Camden. 

Marion,  wfth  his  small  force,  hearing  that  the  tories 
were  massing  in  his  vicinity  to  attack  him,  gallopped 
forward  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  then  halting,  made  this 
gallant  appeal  to  his  men : 

**  I  want  to  know  your  minds ;  my  own  is  already  made 
up.  My  life  nuty  last  but  a  moment,  but  I  consider  that 
to  fill  that  moment  with  duty  is  enough.  To  guard  my 
country  aeainst  slavery  seems  now  my  greatest  duty : 
therefore,  I  am  determined  that  while  I  live  she  shall  not 
be  enslaved.    That  wretched  state  may  be  hers,  but  my 

Ses  shall  never  behold  it.    Never  shall  she  dank  her 
alna  in  my  ears,  and,  pointing  to  the  ignominious 
badge,  exclaim,  '  It  wu  your  cowardice  that  brought  me  to 

His  spirit,  his  enthusiasm,  inspired  his  conuikdes. 
They  took  oath  to  stand  by  him ;  and  there  were  about 
thirty  of  them,  men  of  the  best  families,  mounted  on 
gooa  steeds.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  celebrated, 
brave  «  Light  Brigade.'* 

Their  meeting  place  was  the  close  recesses  of  the  in- 
tricate swamp,  where  only  those  familiar  with  its  features 
could  hope  to  reach  it.  From  this  point,  with  this  band, 
be  dealt  a  startiing  blow  to  the  enemy. 

His  scouts  reported  that  a  British  force  of  ninety  men 
with  a  large  number  of  American  prisoners,  were  on  the 


way  from  Camden  to  Oharfeeton.  He  resolved  to  i 
them.  He  made  a  night  attack,  released  the  prlsoner% 
and  captured  nearly  all  of  the  British  soldiers.  He  ex- 
pected the  rescued  men  to  join  him— what  then  was  hl» 
.disgust  when  they,  considering  the  cause  lost^  refOsed 
to  comply. 

But  hto  successful  en>loit  allowed  him  to  equip  hl» 
company  in  a  much  needed  manner,  and  also  left  m  sur- 
plus with  which  to  arm  new  recruits.  Soon  afler  this  he 
made  another  sally  upon  a  party  of  forty  of  the  enemy's 
soldiery,  and  secured  them  and  their  arms  without  flriv 
A  shot 

His  next  project  was  to  buy  up  all  the  old  saw  blades, 
which  he  could  obtain,  and,  setting  the  smiths  to  work, 
he  had  made  a  laree  number  of  broadswords,  which 
done  much  service  through  the  war. 

The  British  oflicers  were  astounded  when  news  of 
these  daring  exploits  reached  them,  lliey  had  supposed 
that  all  oppoeitlon  to  royal  authority  was  vlrtaally  at  aa 
end. 

Governor  Rutiedge  sent  Marion  a  commission  of  Briga> 
dier-General,  and  the  disheartened  patriots  began  to 
shake  off  their  stupor,  and  recruits  poured  in  until  the 
*'  Light  Brigade  '*  numbered  two  hundred  daring  men. 
Now  here,  now  there,  this  body  of  patriots  maae  bold 
and  staggering  blows  upon  the  enemy.  Superior  forces 
went  out  against  him,  but  so  secret  and  rapid  were  his 
movements,  that  while  they  searched  for  him  where  he 
was  last  seen,  he  proved  to  be  miles  away,  H^ithing  iflce 
a  thunderbolt  where  least  expected.  This  bodyS  men 
were  all  of  the  better  class,  superior  horsemen,  well 
armed  and  well  mounted,  but  generally  ragged  and  half 
starved. 

Best  assured  that  such  a  brilliant  example  of  daring 
and  patriotism  roused  the  Colonists  to  act  in  concert 
Armed  bands  sprang  into  existence  in  every  direction, 
and  England  began  to  realize  that  a  slumbering  lion  waa 
awakened,  and  might  be  dangerous. 

As  to  General  Marion's  character,  it  is  written  that  he 
was  a  man  of  pure  principles  and  of  a  kind  nature.  He 
allowed  no  cruelty  in  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  in 
his  hands.  No  planter  had  cause  to  complain  of  law- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  "  Light  Brigade."  He  was 
brave  and  daring,  yet  prudent,  and  with  the  simple 
manners  of  a  chud. 

When  a  British  courier,  with  a  fiag  of  truce,  was  sent 
to  Marion  to  negotiate  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  he  was 
fated  to  be  astonished  beyond  measure.  He  had  pic- 
tured a  stalwart  and  imposing  warrior,  with  martial 
front  and  imperious  bearmg,  but  in  Marion  he  beheld  m 
swarthy,  smoke-dried  little  man.  Instead  of  fl^wfag 
regimentals  and  glistening  belts  and  fringes,  the  hero 
had  barely  enough  of  homespun  garments  to  cover  his 
nakedness.  In  place  of  ranks  oi  tail,  uniformed  sol- 
diery, were  a  handful  of  ragged  militia-men,  some  of 
whom  were  roasting  potatoesin  the  coals,  while  others 
lay  asleep  among  the  logs  with  their  homely  aooontre- 
ments  near  them. 

After  the  officer's  surprise  had  worn  off  sufficiently  to 
permit  of  speech  and  action,  their  business  was  sat^ 
lactorily  arranged,  and  he  was  invited  to  dine  with 
them. 

His  searching  eye  could  discover  neither  pot,  pan,  nor 
Dutch  oven;  but  dinner  was  seiTed,  nevertheless. 
Sweet  potatoes  raked  out  from  the  coals,  and  the  ashes 
brushea  off,  comprised  the  bill  of  fare.  Some  of  the 
best  of  these  were  piled  upon  a  piece  of  bark  and  placed 
between  Marion  and  the  officer.  All  the  excuse  that  the 
patriot  made  was  this :  **  Our  dinner,  I  fear,  may  not 
be  palatable  to  you,  but  it  is  the  best  we  have.'' 

The  Briton  laughed,  and  insinuated  that  this,  probably, 
was  a  "  picked  up  "  dinner.    The  reply  was : 

"  We  are  not  often  so  fortunate  as  to  have  enough  Uke 
this." 

*'  Heaven ! "  exclaimed  the  officer,  "  then  your  ample 
pay  compensates,  no  doubt  for  your  meagre  fare." 

"  We  receive  not  a  cent,'*  was  brave  Marion's  reply— 
"  not  one  cent,  sir." 

*^  Why.  General,"  exclaimed  his  guest  **  how  do  you 
stand  it  f" 

'*  Minor  thines  like  these,"  was  the  response,  '<  are  in 
subjection  to  the  cause." 

''But,"  went  on  the  Englishman,  ''how  could  I  recon- 
cile myself  to  a  soldier's  fife  on  General  Marion's  terms 
—all  fighting,  no  pay,  and  only  potatoes  for  provisions  f  " 
Then  came  the  patriot's  matchless  reply : 
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"  Why,  «ir,  It  \A  the  heartr— the  heart  ia  fUl,  and  moyet 
all.  When  thai  ia  interested  the  limbs  and  moscleB  do 
not  mind  toil.  Let  a  man  be  wholly  in  love  with  such  a 
beaateouB  sweetheart  as  Rachel,  and  what  does  he  care 
for  fourteen  years'  servitude  like  Jacob's,  if  he  but  win 
the  object  of  his  soul  in  the  end  t  I  am  in  love,  and  my 
sweetheart  is  Liberty,  What  are  the  pomps  of  London 
and  Paris  compared  with  the  beauties  of  these  woods 
and  wflds,  if  I  but  win  her  ? 

"  Oh,  to  have  no  vain  monarch  ilding  over  me  in 
gilded  coaches ;  no  host  of  excisemen  or  tax-gatherers 
robbing  and  insulting  me ;  instead  to  be  my  own  master, 
my  own  prince  and  sovereign,  gloriously  preserving  the 
dignity  at  my  nation ;  pursuing  my  true  happiness ; 
planting  my  rich  vineyards,  ai^  eating  the  luscious 
fruit ;  sowing  my  fields  andf  reaping  my  golden  grain, 
with  millions  oi  my  brothers  and  countrvmen,  equally 
tree  and  happy  with  myself  In  these  privileges  and  un- 
speakable blessings.  TMs  is  our  object  and  the  stimulus 
to  labor."  ^     . 

<'  It  certainly  sounds  like  a  happy  state  of  things,"  re- 
turned the  Briton.  ^  ^^ 

"  Happy,  todeed,"  was  the  reply,  "I  choose  to  fight 
for  snch  olessingB  for  my  countn^,  and  feed  on  roots 
rather  than  keep  aloof,  if  by  so  doing  I  might  wallow  in 
the  Inxories  of  Solomon :  for  now,  as  I  walk  the  soil 
that  gave  me  birth,  I  feel  that  I  am  not  unworth v  to  tread 
it.  I  look  upon  these  beautiful  and  venerable  trees,  and 
feel  that  I  do  not  dishonor  them.  I  think  of  my  sacred 
rights,  and  reloice  that  I  have  never  deserted  them :  be- 
sides,  I  look  forward  to  the  long  ages  and  generations 
yet  to  be,  and  g^ory  in  the  thought  that  Jam  fighting 
their  battles  for  them.  The  cQldren  of  the  distant 
future  may  never  hear  my  name,  but  I  am  glad  that  I 
can  fight  for  them,  and  leave  them  the  priceless  dowry 
of  L&rty." 

That  honest  RngUsh  ofllcer  dropped  his  head  abashed; 
and  when  he  returned  to  Colonel  Watson,  his  serious 
demeanor  led  to  the  question : 

"Has  General  Marion  refused  to  treat  with  you  on  the 
subject  of  exchange  t "  * 

"  No,  sir." 

'*  Has  Washington  defeated  Sir  Henry  CUnton  ?  " 

"No,sfr." 

"  What  can  be  worse  than  these  t " 

**  Why,  sir,  I  have  seen  an  American  general  and  his 
ofllcers.  without  pay,  and  almost  without  clothing,  living 
on  roots  and  drmldng  water,  and  dU  for  liberty,  W?iat 
chances  can  we  have  against  them  f  " 

Colonel  Watson  was  not  verv  well  pleased  with  this 
reply,  but  the  young  officer,  without  delav,  threw  up  his 
commission  and  left  the  service,  his  heart  lorbidding  him 
to  array  himself  against  such  men. 

Harlon  stated  once  his  method  of  dealing  with  cow- 
ardly troops  that  ran  away :  He  should  not  hurl  in- 
vecayes  after  them ;  he  should  run  with  them,  and  faster 
than  they,  if  possible,  getting  to  the  front,  and  encourag- 
ing them  to  rally. 

He  made  no  effort  to  capture  deserters.  Their  punish- 
ment lay  in  the  contempt  that  would  meet  them  from  all 
true,  worthy  patriots. 

Marion,  with  Lee's  Legion,  was  sent  during  the  war  to 
lay  seige  to  a  strong  fort.  The  hhaS  upon  which  the 
fort  rested  was  forty  feet  high,  and  a  forest  lay  all 
around.  The  patriots  had  no  cannon,  but  in  one  night 
they  cut  and  piled  up  logs  until  they  had  erected  a  tower 
so  nigh  that  the  rifiemen  could  pick  off  the  garrison  at 
their  leisure.    The  fort  capitulated  directly. 

Then  followed  the  capture  of  Fort  Motte.  This  struc- 
ture had  been  erected  upon  the  plantation  of  a  widow 
ladT  named  Motte,  and  her  palatial  residence  in  the 
midst  of  the  British  works  had  been  taken  for  the  ofilcers' 
quarters,  while  the  lady  herself  had  been  forced  to  lodge 
in  the  negro  houses.  Marion  saw  that  be  could  not 
compel  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  without  setting  fire 
to  the  house.  On  learning  this,  Mrs.  Motte  sought  him 
out,  gave  her  consent  wlUi  the  heroism  of  the  times ; 
even  furnished  him  with  the  iron-tipped  arrows,  with 
inflammable  material  attached  that  accomplished  the 
work,  nobly  exclaiming : 

**  What  are  my  small  concerns,  when  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  is  at  stake ! " 

This  garrison  surrendered.  Then  he  compelled  the 
evacuation  of  Charleston.  The  Light  Brigade  also  took 
part  in  the  bloody  battie  of  Eutaw  Springs. 

General  Marion's  sentiments  were  that  cruelty  to  man 


was  no  way  to  show  gratitude  to  God.  He  denounced 
the  proposed  plan  of  confiscating  the  property  of  the 
Tories  after  the  w&r.  He  thought  that  it  would  foster 
ill-feelings,  but,  while  in  the  Legislature,  he  plainly  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  of  those  who  had  been  so  ignorant 
of  their  state  and  standing  as  to  join  the  British,  or 
sneak  entirely  away  from  the  patriot  cause. 

After  the  war  his  choice  would  have  been  to  retire 
from  public  life,  and  quieUy  settie  down  ^pon  his  plan- 
tation, but  his  countrymen  wished  to  retain  him  in 
public  service. 

After  the  liber^  which  he  prized  had  been  boueht 
with  much  of  the  best  blood  of  the  colonies,  he  marned 
Mary  Videaw,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  useful 
life  m  the  quiet  of  a  peaceful  home.  He  was  a  sincere 
Christian,  and  once  being  told  that  the  Methodists  and 
Baptists  were  making  great  progress  in  South  Carolina, 
he  exclaimed:     ''Thank   God  for  such  good  news.'' 

"General,"  continued  his  friend  ''what  is  the  best 
relifrion  t " 

"I  know  of  but  one  religion,"  was  the  earnest  re- 
sponse, "  a  hearty  love  of  Q^  and  fellow-men." 

When  his  last  Illness  seized  him,  he  said  to  his  wife 
who  was  weeping  beside  his  couch : 

"  My  dear,  do  not  weep  for  me.  I  am  not  afraid  to 
die,  for  since  coming  to  man's  estate.  I  have  never  in- 
tentionally done  wrong  to  any  one."  These  were  his  last 
words. 

"  As  a  patriot  officer,"  said  General  Greene,  "  history 
never  furnished  his  equaL" 

And  if,  to-day,  Francis  Marion's  'spiritual  vision  can 

§ierce  the  mists  of  earth,  he  would  see  the  vineyards, 
le  fields,  the  forests  and  vales  of  America,  the  country 
which  he  so  much  loved,  sunning  itself  in  the  blessings 
of  liberty  and  equal  rignts  for  which  he  struggled  and 
fought,  together  with  those  brave,  self-sacrificing  souls 
that  lived  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Alexander  Hamilton. 

Alexander  Hamilton  was,  next  to  Franklin,  the  most 
consummate  statesman  among  the  band  of  eminent  men 
who  had  been  active  in  the  Revolution,  and  who  after- 
ward labored  to  convert  a  loose  confederation  of  States 
into  a  national  government.  His  mind  was  as  plastic  as 
it  was  vigorous  and  profound.  It  was  the  appropriate 
intellectual  expression  of  a  well  poised  nature  whose 
power  was  rarely  obtrusive,  because  it  was  half  con- 
cealed by  the  harmonious  adjustment  of  its  various 
faculties.  It  was  a  mind  deep  enough  to  grasp  princi- 
ples, and  broad  enough  to  rc«ard  relations,  and  fertile 
enough  to  devise  measures,  indeed,  the  most  practical 
of  our  earlv  statesmen  was  also  the  most  inventive.  He 
was  as  ready  with  new  expedients  to  meet  unexpected 
emergencies  as  he  was  wise  in  subordinating  all  expe- 
dients to  clearly  defined  principles.  In  intellect  he  was 
probably  the  most  creative  of  our  early  statesmen,  as  in 
sentiment  Jefferson  was  the  most  widely  influential. 
And  Hamilton  was  so  bent  on  practical  endis  that  he  was 
indifferent  to  the  reputation  which  might  have  resulted 
from  a  parade  of  originality  in  the  means  he  devised  for 
their  accomplishment.  There  never  was  a  statesman 
less  egotistic,  less  desirous  of  labeling  a  policy  as  **  my  " 
policy,  and  one  of  the  sources  of  his  influence  was  the 
BubUe  way  in  which  he  insinuated  into  other  minds  ideas 
which  they  appeared  to  orighiate.  His  moderation,  his 
self-command,  the  exquisite  courtesy  of  his  manners, 
the  persuasiveness  of  nis  ordinary  speech,  the  fascina- 
tion of  his  extraordinarv  speeches,  and  the  mingled  dig- 
nity and  ease  with  which  he  met  men  of  all  degrees  of 
intellect  and  character,  resulted  in  making  his  political 
partisans  look  up  to  him  as  almost  an  object  of  political 
adoration.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  this  accomplished 
man  might  have  done  as  a  leaaer  of  the  Federal  opposi- 
tion to  tiie  Democratic  Administrations  of  Jefferson  and 
Madison,  had  he  not,  in  the  maturity  of  his  years  and  in 
the  full  vigor  of  his  faculties,  been  murdered  by  Aaron 
Burr.  Nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  folly  of  tne  prac- 
tice of  duelling  than  the  fact  that,  by  a  weak  compliance 
with  its  maxims,  the  most  eminent  oiAmerican  statesmen 
died  at  the  hands  of  the  most  infamous  of  American 
demagogues. 

'Whenever  yon  are  In  doabt  which  of  two  things  to  do,  let 
your  decision  be  for  that  which  is  right.  Do  not  waver,  do 
not  poriey ;  bat  eqaare  ap  to  the  mark  and  do  the  right  thing. 
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Bemaxkable  Blind  Charactevs. 

Uldarlc  Sebombere,  born  in  Germany,  towards  the 
•ommencement  of  tbe  Beyenteenth  (17tb)  centorv,  lost 
Ids  sight  by  tbe  small-poz,  at  tbe  age  of  three ;  bat  as 
he  grew  up  be  applied  nimself  to  tbe  stady  of  tbe  M209 
Uttrtiy  which  be  afterwards  professed  with  credit  at 
Altorf  y  at  Leipsic,  and  at  Hamburg. 

Boorcheau  de  Valbonais,  bom  at  Grenoble  in  16S1. 
became  blind  when  very  younf ,  soon  after  the  naval 
combat  at  Solbaye,  where  be  bad  been  present  Bat 
this  accident  did  not  prevent  him  from  publishing  the 
'^  History  of  Daupblne,"  in  two  volumes,  folio.  He 
had  made  profound  researches  into  the  history  of  his 

Srovince,  and.  besides  the  work  Just  mentioned,  pab- 
shed  a  <<  IfobUiare  of  Dauphlne.*' 

Dr.  Nicholas  Sanderson,  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  bis  time.  He  was  bom  in  168d,  at  a 
small  town  in  the  county  of  York,  and  died  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1739,  at  tbe  age  of  flfty-siz.  He  invented 
a  table,  which  has  since  been  greatly  improved,  for 
teaching  arithmetic  palpably  to  uie  blind.  Then  there 
is  Dr.  Blacklock,  of  whom  every  one  has  heard.  Dr. 
Henry  Moyes  professed  the  Newtonian  philosophy, 
which  be  taught  with  considerable  success  as  an  itiner- 
ant lecturer.  He  was  also  a  food  chemist,  a  respectable 
mathematician,  and  a  tolerable  musician. 

Mr.  Phefel,  of  Colmar.  who  lost  his  si^ht  when  very 
young,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  opthalmia,  composed 
a  jcreat  deal  of  poetry,  conslBting  chiefly  of  fables,  some 
of  which  have  been  translated  into  French  by  M.  I>eger- 
ando.  Amonff  tne  pupils  of  this  learned  blind  man  may 
be  mentioned  Prince  Schwartsembeig  and  Prince  Elsem- 
ben:.    He  died  at  Ck)lmar,  1809. 

Weissembuigh,  of  Mannheim,  became  blind  at  the 
age  of  seven.  He  wroie  perfectly,  and  read  with  char- 
acters which  he  had  imagined  for  lus  own  use.  He  was 
an    ezceJlent  geographer,   and  composed   maps  and 

globes,  which  be  employea  both  In  studying  and  teach- 
le  this  science.    He  was  the  inventor  of  an  arithmetical 
table,  differing  bat  little  from  that  of  Sanderson. 

The  blind  man  of  Puiseauz  must  be  known  to  all  who 
read  Diderot's  celebrated  '*  Lettres  sur  les  Avengles." 
He  was  son  of  a  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
aity  of  Paris,  and  bad  attendea  with  advantage,  courses 
of  chemistry  and  botany  at  the  Jardin  da  BoL  After 
havinff  dissipated  a  part  of  his  fortune,  he  retired  to 
to  Puueaux.  where  he  established  a  distillery,  the  pro- 
ducts of  which  he  came  regularly  once  a  year  to  dispose 
of.  There  was  an  originality  in  evexything  that  he  did. 
His  custom  was  to  sleep  during  the  day,  and  to  rise  in 
the  evening;  he  worked  all  niffht,  <* because,*'  as  he 
himself  said, ''  he  was  not  then  disturbed  by  anybody." 
He  wife,  when  she  arose  in  the  morning,  used  to  find 
everything  perfectly  arranged.  He  spoke  very  sensibly 
of  the  qualities  snd  defects  of  the  organ  in  which  he  was 
deficient,  and  answered  questions  put  to  him  with  much 
Justness  and  discriminauon.  To  Diderot,  who  visited 
nim  at  Puiseauz,  he  put  some  very  sing^ular  questiouB 
on  the  transparency  of  glass,  colors,  and  such  like 
matters.  He  asked  if  naturalists  were  the  only  persons 
who  saw  with  the  microscope,  and  if  astronomers  were 
the  only  persons  who  saw  with  the  telescope ;  if  the 
machine  that  magnified  objects  was  greater  than  that 
which  diminished  them :  if  tnat  which  brought  them  near 
was  shorter  than  that  wnich  removed  them  to  a  distance. 
He  believed  that  astronomers  bad  eyes  of  different  con- 
formation from  those  of  other  men,  and  that  a  man 
could  not  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  a  particular 
science  without  having  eyes  specially  adapted  for  that 
purpose.  ''  The  eye,"  said  he,^'  is  an  organ  upon  which 
the  air  ought  to  produce  the  same  effect  as  my  cone 
does  upon  my  hand."  He  possessed  the  memory  of 
sounds  to  a  surprising  degree,  and  recognhed  by  the 
voice  those  whom  ho  had  only  heard  speak  once.  He 
could  tell  if  he  was  in  a  thoroughfare  or  fi  a  cul-ds-taCf 
in  a  larsre  or  in  a  small  place.  He  cstlmntcd  the  prox- 
imity of  fire  by  the  degree  of  heat;  the  comparative 
fullness  of  vessels  by  tbe  sound  of  the  liquor  in  falling ; 
and  the  neighborhood  of  bodies  by  the  action  of  tbe  air 
on  his  face.  He  employed  characters  in  relief,  in  order 
to  teach  his  son  to  read,  and  the  latter  never  had  any 
other  master  than  his  father. 

M.  Huber,  of  Geneva,  an  excellent  naturalist  and 
■athor  of  the  best  treatise  extant  on  bees  and  ants,  was 


blind  from  his  earliest  infancy.  In  reaamg  the  descr^ 
tions  of  these  insects,  we  can  scarcely  persuade  oar- 
selves  that  they  are  not  the  production  of  a  singulaxir 
clear4ighted  man,  well  versea  in  this  branch  of  natoru 
history.  In  executing  his  great  woriL  however,  M. 
Huber  had  no  other  assistance  than  what  he  derfvtKl 
from  his  domestic,  who  mentioned  to  him  the  color  of 
the  insects,  and  then  he  ascertained  their  size  and  form 
»y  touch,  with  the  same  facility  he  woold  have  recog- 
ilzed  them  by  their  humming  in  the  air.  This  labcrious 
vriter  has  also  published  a  valuable  work  on  education. 
*  Francis  Lesneur,  bom  of  veiy  poor  parents  at  Lyons, 
)n  the  5th  of  August,  1706,  lost  his  signt  when  only  six 
weeks  old.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1778,  and  was  be^^ing 
at  the  gate  of  a  church,  when  M.  EUiuy,  discovering  is 
the  young  mendicant  some  inclination  to  study,  received 
bim,  and  undertook  the  task  of  instractlng  him.  at  tbe 
same  time  promising  him  a  sam  equal  to  that  wnich  he 
had  collected  in  ali^  Lesneur  b^an  to  study  in  Octo- 
ber, 1784.  Six  months  after  he  was  able  to  read,  to 
compose  with  charasters  in  relief,  to  print ;  and  in  less 
than  two  years  he  had  learned  the  French  language, 
geography,  and  music,  which  he  ui^erstood  very  welL 
His  Intelligence  and  penetration  were  indeed  sarprlsing, 
and  he  was  among  tbe  blind  what  Massien  has  sfaiee 
been  among  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  is  pslnfol  to  add  • 
that  he  proved  unthankful  to  his  benefactor  and  master, 
to  whom  he  owed  everything ;  and  that  by  his  conduct 
he  merited  the  reproach  of  ingratitude,  a  vice  whi<^ 
with  some  reason,  has  been  charged  against  the  bllna 
generally. 

Avisse,  bom  in  Paris,  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished eUiiea  of  the  institution.  His  father,  who  kept 
famished  lodginss  in  the  Rue  Guenegand,  intended  bun 
for  the  sea,  anc  he  embarked,  when  very  young,  on 
board  a  vessel  fitted  out  for  tbe  slave  trade,  in  the  capa- 
city of  secretary  or  clerk  to  the  captain;  bat  he  was 
struck  by  a  coup  de  vent  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  lost 


his  sight  from  the  violent  inflammation  which 
On  his  return,  his  parents  procured  his  admission  into 
the  Institution  for  the  blind,  where,  in  a  few  years,  he 
became  professor  of  grammar  and  logic  He  prodaced 
a  comedy  in  verse,  in  one  act,  entitled  " Xa  Rose 
d'Avengle,"  which  was  performed ;  and  several  other 
pieces^wbich  were  all  printed  in  one  volume,  in  the 
year  1808.  He  died  before  he  had  completed  his  thirty- 
first  year,  at  the  very  time  when  the  high  hopes  enter- 
tained of  him  were  being  realised. 

Nor  have  the  blind  been  less  disthtgaished  In  the 
pracuce  of  the  arts  than  in  science  and  literature. 
Many  instances  of  their  eminence  in  this  respect  may  be 
mentioned.  Indeed,  the  want  of  sight  seems  little  or  no 
impediment  to  manusl  dexterity.  Stenffel  mentions  a 
young  cabinet  maker  of  Ingolstadt,  who,  navlng  lost  his 
sight  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder,  amused  himself  by 
constracting  pepper-mills,  wnich  he  made  without  the 
use  of  any  other  instrument  than  a  common  knife,  and 
executed  with  so  much  exactness  and  elegance,  thai 
they  were  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  gallery  of 
curiosities  at  Munich,  where  they  may  still  be  seen,  ttfr 
Eenehn  Digby  has  stated  several  extraordinary  particu- 
lars of  a  preceptor  of  his  son,  who  was  so  completely 
blind,  that  he  could  not  distinguish  tbe  Ugfat  of  noon- 
day nx>m  midnight.  He  surpassed  in  skiU  the  ablest 
players  at  chess ;  at  long  distances,  he  shot  arrows  with 
such  precision  as  almost  never  to  miss  his  mark ;  he 
constantly  went  abroad  without  a  guide,  and  frequented 
most  of  the  promenades ;  he  reg^ularly  took  his  place  at 
table,  and  ate  with  such  dexterity,  Uiat  it  was  nnpossi- 
ble  to  perceive  he  was  blind ;  when  any  one  spoke  to 
Mm  for  tbe  first  time,  he  was  able  to  tell  with  certainty 
Ms  stature  and  the  form  of  his  body ;  and  when  his 
r  upils  recited  in  his  presence,  he  knew  in  what  situa- 
tion and  attitude  they  were. 

Giovanni  Gambasio,  of  Volterra,  lost  his  sight  at 
twenty,  and  remained  ten  years  in  this  state,  ignorant  of 
even  the  elements  of  sculpture.  All  of  a  sudden,  how- 
ever, *^  tbe  desire  of  making  a  statue  came  upon  nim ;" 
and  having  bandied  in  everyway  a  marble  figure  of 
Oosuro  de  Medici,  be  formed  one  of  day,  so  exuemely 
Uke,  that  it  astonished  all  who  saw  it. 

No  MiLN's  life  is  free  from  struggles  and  mortifications^ 
not  even  the  happiest ;  but  every  one  may  build  up  his 
own  happineee  by  seeking  mental  pleasure,  and  thus 
make  himself  Independent  of  outward  fortune. 
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THE    VACATION 

OF  AN  ORNITHOLOGIST. 


An  omithologlBt  looks  forward  to  holidays  and  Tacations 
from  biisiness  as  welcome  seasons  of  unintermpted 
work.  The  most  careful  plans  are  laid  long  beforehand 
to  get  the  utmost  amount  of  valuable  results  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  time,  regardless  ot  labor  and 
trouble ;  and  he  reckons  the  value  of  the  vacation  by 
the  work  he  has  done,  not  by  the  rest  he  has  taken. 
Yet  it  is  really  the  best  of  rest  to  him,  and  every  busi- 
^  man  ought  to  have  a  similar  avocation,  which  shall 


with  brambles,  I  listened  to  the  vailed  notes  of  the 
birds,  flitting  alx>ut  on  every  hand  (see  cut),  with  the 
keenest  enjoyment.  Any  appellation  for  the  forlorn 
little  station  to  which  I  returned  in  the  course  of  an 
hour,  would  be  a  misnomer,  for  it  looked,  felt,  tasted, 
and  smelled  of  oil — thick,  greenish,  black,  villainous 
stuff,  but  the  best  lubricator  in  the  world.  The 
wliole  country  thereabouts  is  on  edge.  So  many 
high  hills  are  there,  that  there  is  scarcely  room 
for  valleys  between,  all  densely  covered  with  a 
primeval  forest  of  both  hard  and  soft  woods, 
and   jungles    of    bushes    and    brambles,  knit   to- 


"LEANING  ON  AN  OLD  RAIL  PENCE  I  LISTENED  TO  THE  VARIED  NOTES  OP  THE  BIRDB." 


take  him  out  of  doors  and  away  from  the  pavements 
eveiy  spare  day.  My  collection  lacked  in  Southern 
birds,  and  accepting  the  invitation  of  gentlemen  of 
the  West  Virginia  Oil  and  Oil  Land  Company  to 
make  their  offices  my  home,  I  went  to  Petroleum, 
Ritchie  county.  West  Virginia,  which  is  on  the  Park- 
ersburg  division  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  station,  I  wished  to  reconnoitre 
a  little  before  deciding  to  make  this  place  the  aeeae 
of  my  wandering  Tnerefore  leaving  my  camt  bag 
and  equipments  m  the  station,  I  started  out.  i,  how- 
ever, did  not  wander  far,  as  it  was  late  in  the  after- 
bat,  leaning  on  an  old  rail  fence,  overgrown 


gether  with  trailing  vines  and  creepen,  the 
haunt  of  rattlesnakes,  et  al.  It  is  the  well  marked  scene 
of  a  geological  riot  long  ago,  and  the  streams,  searching 
out  the  weakness  of  the  shattered  rocks,  ever  betray  the 
sav^ery  of  nature,  which  the  luxurious  vegetation  is 
making  every  effort  to  conceal. 

In  such  a  country,  then,  I  spent  nearly  four  weeks  in 
collecting,  with  marked  success.  The  first  day,  how- 
ever, was  JoBt  after  a  cold  storm,  and  I  saw  none  but  the 
commonest,  such  as  robins,  bluebirds,  blackbirds, 
crows,  golden  wing,  and  sons  sparrows.  The  next  day 
I  was  a  little  more  successnil,  for  I  added  to  my  list  a 
king-fisher,  turtle  dove,  a  mocking  wren,  a  blue-gray 
gnatcatcher,  and  others.     Prom  uiis  time  every  daj 
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brought  yarietles.    The  klng-flshers  do  not  seem  abtm-  which  Is  too  elegant  a  stmctore  to  pass  unheeded.    Jk 
danty  but  a  few  nest  in  a  steep  bank  a  mile  or  two  down  would  just  about  fill  a  coffee  cup,  and  a  thimble  would 


the  road,  in  company  with  another  trofflodyte— the 
rouffh-wlnged  swallow.  The  burrows  of  these  two 
bir&  are  yery  different,  although  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  tell  their  entrances  apart  The  king-flsher  goes 
straight  in  seyeral  feet  and  lays  her  eggs  on  three  or 
four  straws ;  If  anything  at  all,  (it  is  the  British  species 
that  builds  its  nest  of  fish  bones,)  while  the  swallow 
pierces  her  narrow  tunnel  only  a  few  inches,  and  usually 
makes  an  elbow  in  it,  at  the  end  of  which  a  little 
chamber  is  hollowed  and  a  warm  nest  of  straw  and 
feathers  tucked  in.    This  is  also  the  habit  of  its  con- 

gjner,  the  common  bank  swallow,  and  All  three  of  them 
y  pure  white  eggs,  like  most  birds  that  nest  m  dark 
holes— the  woodpeckers  and  owls  for  Instance— though 
there  seems  no  direct  connection  between  the  facts. 
How  the  khig-flsher  happened  to  be  chosen  to  figure 


lust  about  fill  it.  It  Is  matted  of  various  soft  vegetable 
nbres  and  cottony  substances,  particularly  downy  within 
and  encrusted  outside  with  green  and  gray  lichens  and 
bits  of  wood  moss.  The  bird  itself  is  a  tiny,  slender 
little  sylph,  blue-grey  above  and  white  underneath,  wttb 
black  DUl  and  feet.  They  went  away,  and  returned 
again  and  aeain,  always  both  togetber.  with  their 
mouths  full  01  flul^  material.  I  wanted  the  Bdioptiias 
badly,  but  hadnt  the  heart  to  shoot  them  in  their  busy 
bliss ;  so  I  left  them  and  they 

"Perfected  all  iheir  labor  of  love. 

These  Joyous  bird?  that  I  tell  you  of.** 

Hie  next  bird  that  attracted  my  attention  was  m  waib» 

linff  vireo,  as  firm  and  modest  as  Priscilla,  the  Puritan 

muden.    It  is  a  common  bird  in  all  our  New  England 

elms  in  May,  and  I  need  not  stop  to  describe  it.    The 


in  that  gentle  l^end  of  Haicyone,  or  rather  how  such  a  sight  of  the  birds,  together  with  the  ways  of  the  little 


delightfol  tradiUon  of  his  ongin  ever  arose,  is  a  wonder 
to  me,  for  he  is  associated  wfth  anything  but  quiet  and 
repose,  and  the  canoeist  on  an  American  river  would 
regard  the  presence  of  our  Cergle  Alcyone  as  an  indica- 
tion of  rough  water,  however  the  gubernaior  of  a  Roman 
trireme  might  have  welcomed  the  birds.  He  is,  note 
too,  as  noisy  as  can  be,  and  the  immortal  Alexander 
Wilson,  whom  nowadays  we  are  too  near  forgetting, 
described  it  perfectly  when  he  compared  it  with  a 
watchman's  rattle. 

Just  where  I  found  these  nests  Goose  Greek  makes  a 
sharp  bend  to  the  right,  sheering  away  from  a  high  wall 
of  rocks  and  plunging  down  some  lively  rapids.  On  thf 
right  bank  there  is  a  little  flat,  thinly  covered  with 
bushes  and  young  trees.  Amid  tnese  were  many  birds, 
and  it  was  a  favorite  resort  of  mine  throughout  the 
whole  vacation.  Here  came  the  shy  little  Carolina 
chickadee,  a  miniature  of  our  northern  black  crested 
one.  with  his  constant  friends,  the  black  and  white 
creepers  and  the  "  sapsuckers,"  the  sad  woodpewees, 
whose  slender  plaint  always  seems  to  me  significant  of 
blighting  sorrow  courageously  overcome  by  moral 
strength  ;  the  loquacious  bluejay,  more  brilliant  in  this 
warm  latitude  than  ever  I  had  seen  him  North.  You 
hear  many  minstrels  that  you  cannot  see.  Down  the 
creek  a  field  sparrow  is  still  singine  creep,  cree-ep, 


architects  I  had  Just  been  watching,  reminded  me  of  a 
pair  of  red-eyed  vireo  that  I  saw  in  Connecticut  the 
previous  Summer.  One  had  its  beak  full  of  a  great  wad 
of  cotton,  which  it  was  trying  to  mat  into  a  pellet,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  sing  as  loudly  as  its  mato  (with  what 
musical  success  you  may  Judge),  very  soon,  of  couree^ 
dropping  the  cotton.  But  the  other  vireo,  snatching  the 
morsel,  also  tried  to  go  on  singing,  and  dropp^  it, 
when  Iv  was  caught  by  the  first  <Hie,  and  so  on  till  the 
wad  was  sufficiently  compact,  when  they  both  started 
for  the  nest  in  great  glee.  Thdr  intonse  happiness  in  all 
this  was  very  amusing,  being  perfectly  unconscious  of 
my  presence,  although  I  stood  within  six  feet  of  them. 
On  the  way  down  hill,  a  couple  of  Swainson's,  or  tawny 
thrushes,  scudded  away  through  the  underbush,  show- 
ing their  rufous  backs.  Just  on  the  edge  of  the  clearing^ 
I  shot  a  warbler,  intently  gleaning  in  the  tip-top  of  a 
tall  sapling,  whicn  proved  to  be  only  a  Jhrula,  the  blue, 
yellow  back,  readily  distinguished  by  the  bronze  cres- 
cent between  the  shoulders  of  his  blue  mantle  garb,  the 
reddish,  chaneing  yellow  on  his  breast,  fading  into 
whito  under  tne  tall.  A  little  further  down  I  easflv 
ascertained  the  whereabouts  of  a  certain  noisy  cardinal^ 
or  "  red  bird,"  and  crept  cautiously  up,  for  they  are 
?ery  shy,  till  near  enough  for  my  fine  shot  to  take  effect^ 
and  then  fired  hastily.    Much  to  my  surprise,  he  neither 


cree-eep,  catoh  *em,  catch  'em,  catoh  'em,  as  mother  flew  away  nor  came  down,  nor  could  I  snake  him  down, 
tells  me  ne  sang  it  when  she  was  a  girl.  Up  stream,  the  but  had  at  last  to  climb  the  tree  and  take  him  in  my 
few  clear  notes  of  the  mocking  wren,  which  are  all  his  hand,  when  he  awoke  from  his  stupor  (for  he  wasn't  the 
own,  ring  out  upon  the  air,  and  on  tne  other  side  a  cat ,  least  injured),  and  resisted  manmlly.     His  dark  eye 

bird  is  personating  a  whole  choir.     Business-like  robins  ''"^  '    -"  ^  ^   -  . — ^  «. 

are  discussing  with  one  another;  angry  chenricks  are 


bustling  about  in  ffreat  agitation,  making  the  dead 
leaves  fiy  from  nncter  the  briers  as  though  a  small  tor- 
nado was  dispersing  them  ;  a  pair  of  gold-finches 
are  quarrelling  loudly  out  there  by  a  deSl  tree,  and 
altogether  this  little  grove  seems  a  sort  of  avian  ex- 
change. 

Hark  I  What  a  keen,  strong,  parrot-like  whistle 
from  that  lofty  hill  1  I  splash  through  the  creek, 
scramble  up  the  rocky  waJl,  clutehing  the  trailing 
hemlock  roots,  and  forgetting  the  things  which  are 
behind,  press  forward  towar&  the  mark  of  the  high 
calling  of  that  strange  bird  on  the  hilltop.  How 
soon  he  would  stop  if  he  knew  whom  his  clarion  was 
guiding!  At  last  I  see  him — a  brave  looking  bird, 
standing  high  upon  his  legs  in  the  top  of  a  tall  ash, 
his  head  crested,  his  tail  is  long  and  restless  ;  above 
he  is  a  ruddy  brown,  below  ash- white  and  yellow. 
I  knew  him — ^the  great-crested  fly  catoher,  first  cousin 
to  the  kingbird.  Down  he  comes,  dead  I  I  straighten 
him  out,  wrap  him  up  tenderly  and  put  him  away  in 
my  trout  basket.  Then  I  sit  down.  There  is  little 
use  indeed  when  oollectine^  in  the  woods  to  move 
about  much  ;  the  birds  will  come  to  you  if  you  are 
ouiet,  just  as  surely  as  you  can  go  to  them.  Tliere  is  a 
different  sort  up  here,  less  of  the  skulking  bush  and 
pasture  lovers,  and  more  of  the  dendncoline  and 
open  air  birds,  like  this  poor  handsome  fellow  in 
my  basket,  and  that  hawk  coursing  over  yonder^ 
ridge.     Presently  I  hear  a  fine  squeak  overhead,  and* 


dilated  and  nashed  indignant  remonstrance :  his  gr^ 
beak  snapped  viciously  and  unceasingly,  as  if  he  would 
«at  me  up,  if  only  I  were  not  so  provokins'ly  big ;  his 
strong  claws  dutehed  everything  and  held  on  desper- 
atoly,  but  before  the  next  night  he  felt  better  and  sang 
\n  his  cage.  Tqu  know  their  sone ;  how  it  is  an  endlessly 
varied  succession  of  whistles,  sharp,  prolonged,  three- 
cornered,  like  their  beaks.  But  the  following  day  brave 
cardinal  died,  and  I  stuffed  his  gav  coat. 

I  had  loitored  so,  that  when  I  got  home  the  purple 
martins  were  wheeling  under  and  over  the  level  rays  of 
sunset,  and  before  long  a  solitary  whippoorwill  began 
calling  down  by  the  creek.  To-morrow  I  must  work 
more  whether  or  not  I  think  less. 

Every  morning  aftor  this  I  was  out  early  and  home 
about  noon,  so  as  to  have  time  to  skin  my  birds  before 
dark. 

The  preparation  of  the  skins  of  birds  is  a  matter  of 
great  delicacy.  Immediatoly  upon  shooting  a  bird,  I 
stopped  the  holes  with  cotton,  as  also  the  mouth  and 
nosmls ;  If  the  bird  was  small,  I  thrust  It  head  first  Into 
a  cone  of  pi^er,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  folded 
the  open  end  down.  If  any  of  the  feathers  got  crumpled 
or  bent,  they  were  restored  by  dipping  in  hot  water.  I 
skinned  my  specimens  by  carefully  making  an  incision 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  breast  bone.  As  the  skin 
loosened  I  inserted  cotton  to  prevent  its  adhering  to  the 
body ;  and  the  legs  were  in  succession  stripped  of  their 
covering  through  the  single  Incision  made,  cutting  them 
off  at  one  of  the  lower  Jomts  with  my  kniie,  leavmg  the 
feet  attached  to  the  skin.  The  tail  in  like  manner  was 
separated  by  cutting  through  the  last  Joints  of  the 
vertebrsB.  Then  suspending  the  body  by  a  hook  intro- 
troduced  into  the  lower  part  of  the  back  or  rump.  I  In- 
verted the  skin  and  carefully  loosened  it  from  the  oody. 


after  a  long  seareh  discover  a  pair  of  great  catchers  Wverv  n&rtinlA  nf  mnaGlf*  amd  fat  with  th«  brain  hp1n0> 
lB>lU>ptUac.eruUa)l»yinK  the  fonndittlou  of  O^^neai^^^^^y^Xd^'^^^^b^yt'^^l^i^ 
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the  Bktn  and  restored  it  to  its  proper  shape.  I  deferred 
the  Btofflng  process  until  my  return  home.  This  process 
Isjperformeaby  Introducing  cotton  through  the  mouth 
into  the  orbits  and  upper  part  of  the  throat  until  these 
acquire  their  natural  shape.  The  rest  of  the  skin  is  then 
filled,  not  quite  full,  with  cotton,  and  the  incision  sewed 

1  was  successful  in  securing  many  fine  specimens  to 
add  to  my  collection^  and  my  evenings  were  fully  occu- 
pied in  preparing  them  for  removal. 

The  northward  migration  was  at  its  height  by  the  6th 
of  May,  and  I  saw  the  best  of  the  travelers.  I  explored 
all  sorts  of  localities^  one  day  going  to  the  dense  distant 
woods  and  great  second-growth  brier  patches  on  the 
high  hills ;  another  following  the  windings  of  the  creek, 
or  some  one  of  the  many  little  "runs"  which  tumbled 
down  ravines  that  an  artist  would  love,  for  every  turn 
brought  out  some  new  scene  of  picturesque  loveliness. 
These  narrow  glens  are  beloved  of  the  birds,  and  I  find 
such  warblers  as  the  Kentucky,  the  hooded,  the  Black- 
bumian,  the  golden-winged,  and  the  woim-eatiDg,  with 
the  golden-crowned  thrush,  and  his  rarer  brother,  the 
water-thrush  {Seiurui  ZuctoiriciantM),  for  whose  nest  I 
searched  unsuccessfully,  though  it  must  breed  in  this  re- 

gion.  It  was  here,  too,  that  I  was  most  apt  to  find  the  1  east 
y-catcher,  and  his  brother,  the  green-crested  Acadian  fly- 
catcher, three  of  whose  old  nests  I  came  across  in  one 
morning.  Another  species  of  this  genius  (fibtjoulona)  is 
the  yellow  bellied.  It  has  the  same  olive-ereen  plumage 
as  the  rest,  but  differs  in  being  bright  lemon  yellow 
underneath.  Its  song  seems  to  one  a  string  of  coquet- 
tish questions,  and  is  very  pretty. 

And  now  I  am  "at  the  end  of  my  bobbin',"  and  haven't 
begun  to  tell  what  I  intended  of  this  vacation  in  the 
Alleghanies,  or  the  birds  and  bird-notes  it  added  to  mj 
acquaintance ;  for  though  you  may  know  of  many  birds, 
it  takes  time  to  reallv  get  acquamted  with  even  a  few. 
Perhaps,  too,  I  preach  too  much. 

Piince  Albert's  Wooing. 

THB   8TOBT   OP    QX7XBN   VIOTORUl'S   OOUBTSHIP. 

Her  uncle,  the  late  King  William  IV.,  had  done  all  in 
his  power  to  prevent  their  union ;  no  less  than  five  other 
mamage  projects  had  been  planned  for  the  young 
princess,  and  William,  though  he  never  mentioned  the 
sul^ect  m  her  presence,  took  special  pains  to  bring  about 
an  alliance  between  her  and  the  brotner  of  the  King  of 
Netherlands — ^Prince  Alexander.  In  consequence  of 
these  views,  his  Majesty  endeavored  to  prevent  the  visit 
of  the  Duke  of  Gobun^  in  1836,  but  in  vain  ;  for  the  Duke 
came  oyer  to  Englana  with  his  two  sons  and  remained  at 
Kensington  Palace  nearly  four  weeks,  as  guests  of  Vic- 
toria's mother,  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  King  William  died 
in  1887  and  Victoria  ascended  the  throne  on  the  20th  of 
June.  In  li^O  Prince  Albert  of  Ck)burg,  accompanied  bv 
his  brother,  made  that  second  Journey  to  England  which 
resulted  so  successfnlly.  The  three  years  which  had 
passed  since  his  last  visit  had  greatly  enhanced  his  per- 
sonal attractions.  Tall  in  figure,  and  manly  in  bearing, 
Albert  was  besides  remarkably  handsome,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  mildness  and  inate  refinement.  Joined  to  an 
air  of  intellectual  superiority,  which  far  surpassed  any 
mere  regularity  of  features. 
"  AncTso  the  Queen  fell  in  love  with  him  ?" 
"Very  naturally— end  on  the  14th  of  October  she  made 
known  to  Lord  Melbourne,  who  at  that  time  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  Whig  Ministry,  her  resolution  to  offer  her 
band  to  Prince  Albert  definitely,  and  the  next  day  he 
was  called  to  an  audience  with  the  Queen.  Victoria,  in 
her  lofty  position,  had  found  herself  in  a  very  peculiar 
embarassment,  for  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  mani- 
fest to  the  Prince  that  his  suit,  if  preferred,  would  be 
successful.  This  wao  a  very  delicate  task  for  a  young 
Isdv,  but  one  which  the  Queen  had  solved  with  rare  tact 
Not  very  long  before,  at  one  of  the  court  balls,  she  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  hand  the  Prince  her 
bouquet ;  the  hint  was  not  lost  upon  the  gallant  cavalier, 
and  since  his  close-fitting  uniform  buttoned  tightly  to 
the  throat  did  not  permit  of  his  disposing  of  this  selam, 
BO  fall  of  promissory  happiness  in  the  usual  fashion,  he 
quickly  took  out  his  penknife,  cut  a  slit  in  the  coat  near 
toe  vicinity  of  the  heart,  and  inserted  therein  the  invalu- 
able treasure.  A  second  hint  was  very  opportunely 
given.  Albert  having  expressed  his  thanks  and  appreciar 
fion  of  his  kind  reception  in  England  was  aAked  Dy  the 


Queen :  'If  your  Highness  is  pleased  with  this  country 
would  you  be  inclined  to  remain  with  us?'  " 

"  *I  would  sacrifice  everything  in  life  to  remain  at  the 
court  of  your  Majesty,'  was  the  characteristic  reply. 

'*  When  in  compliance  with  the  request  above  men- 
tioned, the  Prince  repaired  to  the  Queen's  presence,  after 
a  short  conversation  she  declared  to  him  with  a  sincere 
expression  of  sincerity  and  affection,  that  he  had  won 
her  heart,  and  that  It  would  make  her  only  too  happy  if 
he  would  make  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  in  sharing  It  with 
her;  for  she  said  she  also  regarded  it  in  that  light,  and 
the  onlv  thing  which  troubled  her  was  the  idea  that  she 
was  not  worthy  of  him. " 

"How  1  made  such  a  declaration  of  love  to  him  ?  " 

"Bhe  was  obliged  to,  for  the  position  of  a  Queen  de- 
mands imperatively  that  the  marriage  proposal  shall 


come  from  her,  undesirable  as  this  may  appear  to  those 
who  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  private  life,  and 
who  regard  it  as  a  privilege  and  a  fortunate  circumstance 
for  women,  that  their  hands  must  be  sought  for  ani 
need  not  be  offered." 

"And  what  was  the  Prince's  reply?" 

"The  charming  frankness  of  her  Majesty  quite  capti- 
vated the  heart  of  the  favored  young  man,  and  he  was 
entirely  overcome.  The  marriage  was  solemnized  Feb- 
ruarylSth,  1840." 


Fax3ts  Concemixxg  Giants. 

In  1525,  after  his  return  from  the  circumnavigation  of 


southern  extremity  St  South  America^  in  the  countiy 
now  known  as  Patagonia.  He  says  thai  in  stature,  they 
were  fully  ten  feet,  and  that  they  were  very  broad  and 
thickset  In  proportion  to  their  height.  Subsequent  trav- 
elers, such  as  Uerrera,  Sebald  Wert,  Oliver  Van  Noort, 
and  others,  corroborated  his  statement,  and  it  became 
established  as  a  positive  fact,  that  a  race  of  men  of  that 
size,  did  actually  exist  in  that  country. 

The  best  authorities  of  a  recent  date,  agree  hi  giving 
to  these  giants,  an  average  height  of  about  six  feet  and 
eight  inches.  Out  of  charity,  we  will  say  that  we  be- 
lieve that  the  ancient  navigators  gave  the  height  of  the 
Patagonians  as  nearly  as  they  could  guess.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  some,  that  a  man  should  not  be  able  to  g^ess 
within  less  than  three  feet  of  another's  height,  Yet  such 
we  believe  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 

If  the  experiment  be  tried,  it  will  be  found  that  not 
more  than  one  person  in  ten  who  is  imaccustomed  to 
the  business,  can  guess  within  less  than  three  inches  of 
the  height  of  a  man  of  ordinary  size ;  and  that  the  taller 
the  man,  the  wider  of  the  mark  are  the  answers.  The 
following  case  will  iUustrate  this.  Tears  affo,  when  I 
was  a  mere  school  boy,  a  stout  broad-shouldered  Hercules, 
who  stood  six  feet  two,  attended  the  same  school.  Out 
of  curiosity,  I  once  measured  his  height.    I  was  sur- 

{)rised  at  tiie  result,  for  I  had  supposed  him  to  be  at 
east  four  inches  taller.  I  asked  my  schoolmates  to 
guess  upon  his  height,  and  of  a  class  of  forty-tbree 
pupils,  only  two  of  them  guessed  within  three  inches  of 
nis  real  stature,  and  several  of  them  thought  him  to  be 
as  much  as  seven  feet. 

Another  anecdote  wHl  more  forcibly  illustrate  the 
fact.  Several  years  since,  I  went  to  see  a  celebrated 
giant,  who  was  said  to  be  eight  and  a  half  feet  in  height. 
Few  who  saw  him  doubted  th  "^  assertion.  Many,  even 
thought  him  to  be  much  taller  vhan  that.  By  standing 
by  his  side,  I  found  that  I  was  able  to  reach  some  four 
or  five  Inches  above  his  head.  When  I  returned  home.  I 
tried  the  experiment,  and  found  that  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  I  was  able  to  reach  to  a  height  of 
seven  feet  and  tnree  inches.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  he 
was  not  over  six  feet  ten  inches  tall. 

One  thing  which  makes  deception  all  the  more  easy 
is  the  fact,  that  few  persons  know  the  average  hei|^t 
of  the  American  people.  Most  persons  suppose  It  to  be 
nearly  six  feet,  while  in  reality  it  is  about  four  inches 
le&s.  The  average  height  of  the  English  is,  stated  by  a 
recent  authority,  at  about  five  feet  seven,  and  of  the 
Irish,  at  five  feet  nine.  The  Swiss  are  the  tallest  of  any 
civilized  nation,  being  about  five  feet  eleven  inches. 
The  Germans  come  next  on  the  Ust,  sa  their  average 
helghtis  half  an  inch  less.  ,      «,.,..,/> 
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Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 


Katherford  B.  Hayes  was  born  In  Delaware,  Ohio, 
October  4,  ls32.  He  received  a  G:ood  academic  training, 
and  was  ^aduated  at  Kenyon  College  in  0am  bier, 
choosing  the  profession  of  the  law. 

And,  right  here,  we  beg  leave  to  digress  long  enough 
to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  fact,  that  ttie  greater 
part  of  the  great  men,  whose  biographies  have  been 
briefly  outlined  in  the  Qbowing  m>BLO,  have  chosen 
the  law  as  their  professlon^hen  they  started  out  in  life 
to  win  a  name  and  fame.  Why  their  minds  should  hav» 
been  so  in  unison  in  regard  to  thehr  calling  is  raysterioua. 

'*And,"  whispers  some  young  friend^  voice  in  the 
distance,  <*  are  we  never  to  have  outlined  something  be- 
side political  characters  t" 

You  shall  ere  long  have  other  pictures.  Circumstances 
force  us  into  taking  whoever  comes  first  to  hand ;  but 
most  deeply  do  we  realize,  most  feelingly  appreciate  the 
fact  that  there  never  would  have  been  a  successful  battle 
fought,  nor  a  great  victory  won  in  life's  onward  march,  if 
there  had  been  no  one  out  leaders  In  the  field.  The 
privates,  the  non-commissioned  souls,  standing  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  guiding  the  batteries  against  wrong,  making 
forced  foot-sore  marches  through  dangerous  ways,  bear- 
ing the  soldier's  pack  and  ammunition,  facing  hunger, 
thirst  and  galling  privations,  meeting  death  half-way  at 
the  command  of  duty — shall  we  pass  these  by  unen- 
rolled  with  the  great?  Heroes,  martyrs,  Christ-like 
souls,  forbid. 

And  while  we  feast  our  ambitious  aspirations  with  the 
successes  of  master-minds  like  Clay,  Calhoun,  and 
Webster,  let  us  bear  in  remembrance  that  sometimes 
the  last  wine  brought  before  the  guests  is  better  than  the 
first. 

To  return :  Mr.  Hayes  began  practicing  in  Cincinnati 
when  thirty-four  years  old.  He  was  soon  appointed 
City  Solicitor  of  Cmcinnatl ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  dis- 
charged Ills  duties  acceptably  to  all  parties  concerned. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Mr.  Hayes  shut  up  his  law 
books,  and  like  many  another  young  man,  entered  the 
volunteer  army.  His  regiment  was  the  Twenty-third 
Ohio,  as  gallant  a  body  of  men  as  ever  responded  with 
heart-beat  to  drum-beat  in  the  cause  of  the  Union.  He 
developed  a  remarkable  aptitude  in  the  school  of  the 
soldier.  First  appointed  as  Major :  in  less  than  a  year  he 
was  promoted  to  be  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

He  commanded  the  Twenty-third  in  the  fierce  battle 
at  South  Mountain  in  the  autumn  of  1863.  The  regiment 
at  that  time  formed  a  part  of  Reno's  division ;  and  to 
Lieut. -Col.  Hayes  is  due  the  glory  of  giving  the  Union 
army  a  foothold  on  South  Mountain.  He  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  arm  during  the  contest,  but  gallantly 
held  to  the  regiment  until  the  issue  of  the  battle  was 
decided. 

In  1864,  Colonel  Hayes  was  promoted  to  take  charge 
of  the  division,  and  was  then  made  Brigadier-General. 
His  splendid  record  In  the  field  made  him  the  most 
popular  candidate  for  Congress  In  his  district.  He  came 
nome  from  the  war  with  unsullied  glory,  and  was  sent 
to  the  Thirty-ainth  Congress  in  October,  1865,  with  the 
m^ority  of  8,998  over  his  competitor. 

Of  General  Haves,  very  little  was  heard  in  the  turbu- 
lent times  after  Johnson  came  into  the  Presidential  seat. 

He  seemed  without  those  qualities  that  creates  such  a 
jostling  too  often  among  political  aspirants  for  the  front 
position  and  leadership  in  Congress ;  and  he  sat  with 
the  perhaps  wiser  party,  who,  while  being  led,  have 
better  opportimitles  to  test  the  calibre  of  the  leaders. 
He  was  on  the  Committees  on  the  Library  and  Private 
Land  Claims.  In  1866  he  was  renominated,  but  not  by 
so  large  a  majority  as  when  the  State  read  his  war-record 
with  excited  pulses,  but  still  sufficiently  large  to  show 
the  favor  in  which  the  candidate  was  held.  During  his 
Congressional  term.  Mr.  Hayes  evinced  an  honest  in- 
terest in  genuine  reform. 

Next  his  party  nominated  him  for  Governor  of  Ohio. 
His  term  as  Governor  was  moderately  successful.  Then 
he  had  a  period  of  rest  during  which  he  seemed  to  make 
politics  or  the  art  of  governing  a  study.  His  friends  re- 
turned to  him  again  and  renominated  him ;  but  as  he 
seemed  to  have  no  vitally  criminal  notoriety  or  fame,  he 
was  not  brought  conspicuously  before  the  public  until 
the  Convention  of  the  Centennial  year  placed  him  before 
the  people  of  the  United  States  as  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency. 


Fortune  has  conspired  to  place  this  unassummg  sol- 
dier hero  in  the  highest  oflidal  position  In  our  elorlous 
land.  His  highest  record  up  to  this  time  depicts  him 
neither  of  a  Boldly  aggressive  nature,  nor  of  a  weakly 
Yielding  character ;  and  we  only  trust  that  his  adminis- 
Iratlon  may  be  marked  with  such  patience  and  Divine 
wisdom  to  each  and  every  section  of  our  heaven-bleased 
land,  that  his  friends  will  love  him  better  as  the  years 


roll  on,  and  his  enemies  may  say,  '<  Behold  we  find  no 
evil  in  him." 

Ireland  in  the  Olden  Time. 

BT  CAPTAIN  CAB1IS8. 

There  was  bat  little  difference  between  the  Magi  of 
Ireland  and  the  Druids  of  Britain.  These  fierce  pnests 
claimed  also  the  titles  of  sa^e,  seer  and  statesmen ;  and 
we  Americans  and  people  of  this  enlightened  time  can 
hardly  realize  the  terrors  of  those  dark  ages,  when  in 
the  depths  of  the  almost  unimpenetrable  forests  the  un- 
holy oi^gies  of  priestcraft  were  performed.  Let  us  spoak 
of  the  ghostlv  gatherings  of  fierce  visaged  priest^  re- 
treating cautiously  through  the  dark  pathways  in  the 
wood,  pushing  aside  the  tangled  underbrush,  down  the 
rocky  defiles,  up  the  slimy  ravines  thoy  come  with  myv- 
terious,  stealthy  tread  and  treacherous  eyes  glancmg 
about  tnem,  and  cruel  ears  Ustening  to  the  wincTroaiing 
through  the  night,  or,  too  often,  to  the  stifled  gasps 
and  moans  of  the  human  sacrifices  wMch  they  were 
secretly  bearing  among  them  to  offer  up  as  gifts  on  their 
bloody  altars.  Fierce  eyes  seemed  to  watim  them  from 
under  furze  and  brake ;  awful  whisperings  s<>unded  in 
the  dense  tree-shadows  above  their  temples;  faint  and 
fearful  waillngs  rose  and  died,  and  rose  again  with  every 
passing  breeze. 

The  Romans  swept  down  upon  the  Druids  of  Britain 
.and  routed  the  blood-thirsty  and  demoniac  horde,  but 
the  terrible  rule  of  the  Magi  went  on  in  Ireland ;  and 
Just  how  and  when  it  was  ended,  historians  disagree. 

Back  among  Scandinavian  and  Scythian  horoTes  who 
wandered  down  from  the  steppes  of  Tartary,  from  the 
forests  of  Germany,  from  the  bleak  and  ice-bound  north, 
from  the  luxurious  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  and 
the  voluptuous  plains  of  Italy,  we  must  go  to  look  fof 
the  ancestry  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  Greeks 
called  the  country  leme,  the  Romans  Hlbemia,  and  it 
also  had  the  appellation  of  the  Sacred  Isle.  Of  Ire- 
land's five  provinces,  Meath,  Leinster,  Munster,  Con- 
naught  and  Ulster,  the  former  is  famed  alike  in  sonir 
and  story,  for  within  its  precincts  were  the  liill  and  hall 
ofTara.  Someof  the  ancient  Irish  kings  were  plratieal- 
ly  inclined ;  so  it  came  to  pass  that  one  MacNlal,  a  petty  ■ 
sovereign,  coasting  along  the  shores  of  Brittany,  took  I 
along  with  other  spoil,  human  captives.  Among  these 
was  a  boy  sixteen  years  of  age.  Possessed  of  a  won- 
derfully thoughtful  mind,  his  vocation  was  such  that  he 
found  himseli  much  alone — scaling  the  mountain  paths 
and  treading  the  forest  glades,  where  his  meditations 
were  deep  and  undisturb^,  and  a  firm  religious  element 
"^as  strengthened  in  his  soul.  He  saw  that  the  land  was 
goot%.  onlV  ignorant  idolatry  had  cruelly  poUuted  the 
people.  Amid  the  bitter  experience  of  his  slave  life  he 
conceived  the  idea  that  the  people's  minds  might  be  en- 
lightened to  that  blessed  extent  that  the  first-born 
ought  not  be  made  a  victim  of  horrible  sacrifice.  When 
this  voung  man  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
Providence  provided  means  for  his  escape,  and  arriving 
safely  in  France,  for  twenty  long  years  ne  applied  him- 
self to  the  work  of  obtaining  knowledge. 

Never  abandoning  the  idea  of  worli^ig  a  reformation 
in  the  character  of  the  unhappy  people  of  Ireland,  this 
noble  man  obtained  permission  to  preach  the  Gospel 
there.  The  Pope  gave  permission,  and  several  monks 
proposed  to  accompany  him.  Their  strange  and  strildog 
appearance  at  first  filled  the  peasantry  with  siispiclovu. 
fear  as  regarded  their  business,  but  their  mUd  and  plead- 
ing manners  soon  won  for  them  a  better  reception,  and 
at  the  halls  of  Tara  they  were  received  with  enthusiasm. 
So  earnest,  so  flervent  was  their  preaching,  so  pure  and 
ennobling  the  doctrine  that  they  presented,  that  ere 
long,  from  simply  attentive  listeners  the  masses  became 
believers  in  the  better  religion  that  denounced  as  demo- 
niacal their  fire-worshlpplng  and  murderous  creed.  The 
man  who  worked  this  great  and  wonderful  good  for 
Ireland  was  Patrick,  afterwards  honored  with  tne  appe^ 
latioA  of  Saint. 
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Francis  Drake,  the  Ferry-Boy. 

FranclB  Drake,  one  of  the  founders  of  English  nayal 
power,  the  eldest  of  twelve  brothers,  was  the  son  of  a 
most  worthy  sailor  named  Edmund  Drake. 

Francis  was  bom  in  Tavistock,  In  Devonshire,  in  the 
year  1545.  Francis  Russell,  afterward  Earl  of  Bedford, 
stood  as  his  godfather,  and  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  cele- 
brated navigator,  defrayed  the  expenses  of  his  education 
during  the  short  period  he  remained  at  school.  It  was 
in  this  manner  that  the  attention  of  Sh-  John  Hawkins 
was  drawn  to  the  boy :  While  walking  one  day  by  the 
banks  of  the  river  Tamar,  a  few  miles  below  the  to>vn  of 
Tavistock,  Sir  John,  being  overtaken  bv  a  shower  of 
rain,  took  refuge  under  the  roof  of  an  humble  ferry- 
house«  of  which  the  only  occupant  at  the  time  was  a 
UtUe  boy. 

MkA  they  sat  together  over  the  fire  of  turf  and  drift- 
wood, Sir  John  drew  the  boy.  shy  and  retiring  at  flrat^ 
into  conversation.  Thev  spoke  much  about  the  great 
navigators  who  had  sallea  away,  and  discovered  lands 
where  strange  people  dwelt,  where  strange  animals 
roved,  where  biras  of  brilliant  plumage  flitted  through 
forests  whose  leaves  faded  not  nor  withered  away,  and 
where  Rold  and  Jewels  were  to  be  gathered  in  abundance. 
The  Dov,  young  Francis  Drake,  listened  eagerly  to  the 
stories  told  oy  the  great  sailor,  and  resolved,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  resign  his  post  as  ferry-boy,  get  nis  father's 
permission  to  Mtend  school  for  a  time,  and  then  begin 
active  life  as  a  sailor.  Sir  John  read  the  boy's  thoughts. 
**  My  lad."  he  said,  **  1  return  to  Tavistock  in  the  eve* 
ning.  I  will  see  your  father,  who  liveth  there.  At  my 
expense  you  shall  go  to  school ;  and  if  you  are  attentive 
to  your  lessons  and  obedient  to  your  parents,  I  know  not 
but  that  you  shall  go  with  me  to  those  far^fl  lands, 
where  livers  deeper  and  broader  than  our  Tavy  and  Ta- 
mar  run  through  channels  of  golden  sands." 
Sir  John  sent  the  boy  to  school. 
When  Elixabeth  came  to  the  throne,  Edmund  Drake 
obtained  an  appointment  among  the  seamen  in  the  navy 
to  read  prayers  to  them,  and  soon  afterward  was  ordained 
deacon,  and  made  vicar  of  Upnor  Church,  on  the  river 
Medway,  within  a  short  distance  of  Chatham,  where  the 
royal  fleet  was  wont  to  be  anchored. 

Thus  passed  the  boyhood  of  Francis,  among  men  who 
bad  done  business  in  the  great  waters.  While  yet  In  his 
boyhood,  hia father,  '*by  reason  of  his  great  poverty," 
apprenticed  him  to  a  neurhbor,  the  master  and  owner  of 
a  small  vessel,  who  carried  on  a  coasting-trade,  and 
made  oecaslonu  voyages  to  France  and  Hulland. 

This  master  kept  young  Drake  close  to  his  work,  and 
when  he  died,  he  bequeaOxed  to  the  youth  the  bark  and 
its  equipments. 

As  a  master  mariner,  Drake  might  have  gathered  to- 
gether mnch  money ;  but  he  had  never  forgotten  the  tales 
which  Sir  John  Hawkins  had  told  him  as  they  sat  over 
the  fire  in  the  old  ferry-house  ;  so  he  sold  his  ship,  went 
down  to  Plymouth,  and  Joined  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who 
was  setting  out  on  his  last  and  unfortunate  voyage. 

But,  as  the  vears  went  on,  Drake  became  famous.  He 
ravaged  the  Spanish  territories  in  America,  and  on  his 
return  from  one  of  his  cruises,  relieved  the  starving 
French  colony  in  Florida.  In  1577,  he  sailed  to  the  Pa- 
cific, plundered  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  pro- 
ceeding^ northward  took  possession  of  California  in  the 
name  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  At  a  later  period,  he  took 
St.  Augustine  from  the  Spaniards ;  so  that  his  name  is 
connected  with  several  points  on  our  territory. 

In  the  words  of  an  old  author,  <*  books,  pictures  and 
ballads  were  published  in  his  praise ;  his  opinion  and 
judgment  concerning  marine  affairs  were  held  in  the 
highest  respect."  There  was  no  port  nor  harbor  in  the 
world  where  his  name  was  not  known  and  feared.  When 
after  a  perilous  voyage  round  the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope 
he  returned  to  the  Thames,  Queen  Elizabeth  dined  M'ith 
the  celebrated  mariner,  on  board  his  ship,  off  Deptford, 
in  the  Thames,  and  after  dinner  she  made  him  a  knight 
of  the  realm. 

Even  to  this  day  the  name  of  Drake  is  honored  in  Ply- 
mouthy  and  spoken  of  with  affection,  and  his  memory  is 
drank  dally  in  draughts  of  crystalline  water ;  for  he  de- 
devoted  the  savings  of  his  life  to  the  construction  of  an 
aoueduct  which  brings  a  supply  of  water  from  the  Tors 
of  Dartmoor  to  the  town. 

"  He  brought  a  river  to  Plymouth,  three  feet  deep  and 
six  feet  wide,  which  river  in  a  right  line  from  the  town 
le  the  head  thereof  is  eight  miles,  but  in  turning  and 


winding  to  come  from  the  head  to  the  town,  is  two-and' 
twenty  mUes." 

Sir  Francis  Drake  acquired  his  greatest  fame  by  driving 
back  and  dispersing  the  ships  of  the  invincible  Armada, 
which  had  been  fitted  out  by  Philip  of  Spain  to  conquer 
England. 

Drake  died  at  sea,  near  Portobello,  December  27th, 
1506,  and  his  body  was  committed  to  the  waters  of  the 
great  deep,  on  which  so  much  of  his  life  was  spent. 

<  The  Peoos  Indians. 

About  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Santa  Fe,  in  New 
Mexico,  formerly  lived  a  tribe  of  Indians  which  was  far 
in  advance  of  the  neighboring  tribes  in  civilization  and 
the  arts,  though  inferior  to  them  in  every  other  respect. 
This  tribe  was  known  as  the  Pecos  Indians.  They  cluimed 
to  be  descendants  of,  and  were,  undoubtedlv,  in  some 
degree,  allied  to  the  ancient  Aztecs.  The  earliest  histo- 
rians give  to  this  tribe  a  population  of  about  twelve 
hundred  inhabitants,  although  there  is  abundant  proof, 
in  the  ruins  of  cities  built  of  adobe  that  are  found  m  dif- 
ferent parts  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  that  the  former 
number  was  many  times  greater. 

Physically  they  were  much  Inferior  to  the  othe  .*  In- 
dians of  the  vicinity,  and  suffered  so  much  from  their 
warfare  tha^  in  1890,  the  tribe  consisted  of  but  sixty-five 
persons  of  all  ages ;  and  eight  vears  later,  but  eleven  of 
them  were  alive.  They  then  aoandoned  the  village  and 
It  was  supposed  that  the  last  descendant  of  this  ill-fated 
.tribe  perished,  during  a  violent  storm,  six  or  seven 
years  later. 

The  Indians  In  this  yicinltv  are  generally  called  Pueb- 
los, but  this  name  cannot  be  applied  to  the  Pecos,  for 
the  word  is  of  Spanish  origin  and  is  used  to  denote  cAHa- 
Uanized  Indian*,  or  those  tribes  which  have  united  with 
the  Catholic  church,  and  this  tribe  has  always  rigidly 
adhered  to  its  own  peculiar  religious  customs.  A  tradi- 
tion prevailed  among  them  that  Montezuma  had  kindled 
a  holy  fire  and  enjoined  them  not  to  allow  it  to  be  extin- 
guished until  his  return,  when  he  would  deliver  them 
from  the  Spaniards.  Consequently  a  careful  watch  was 
kept  over  the  fire,  which  was  built  in  a  deep,  subterra- 
nean vault,  or  cavern,  and  consisted  of  nothing  but  a 
few  dying  embers  covered  with  ashes,  to  prevent  its  go* 
ingout. 

The  task  of  guarding  this  fire  was  given  to  the  war- 
riors, and  they  were  compelled  to  watch  it  for  two  days 
and  two  nignts  without  partaking  of  food,  drink  or 
sleep.  The  tradition  also  states  that  Montezuma  would 
come  with  the  rising  sun,  and  every  morning  the  super- 
stitious Indians  were  to  be  seen  eagerly  watching  the 
'^klng  of  light,"  in  hopes  of  seeing  hun  accompanied  by 
their  immortal  sovereign.  They  never  lost  hope  of  the 
final  coming  of  Montezuma  until  as  late  as  1888,  when 
by  some  accident,  or  from  a  lack  of  a  sufficient  numbet 
of  warriors  to  guard  it,  the  holy  fire  became  extinguished. 
It  was  this  catastrophe  that  induced  them  then  u>  aban* 
don  their  viQage.  They  never  afterwu^  appeared  to 
have  any  ambition  or  hope,  and  seemed  only  desirous  of 
ending  their  lives  in  the  most  quiet  manner  i)ossible. 

The  Pecos  Indians  are  described  as  being  below  the 
medium  size,  rather  fine-boned,  and  possessed  a  very  de- 
licate organization.  They  were  of  a  lighter  color  than 
the  Pueblos,  though  this  may  have  been  the  result  of 
their  spending  so  much  of  their  time  in  the  shelter  of 
their  houses.  Their  language  differed  from  that  of  any 
of  the  neighboring  tribes,  though  many  words  of  other 
languages  had,  essentially,  become  incorporated  into  it. 
They  possessed  the  art  of  writing  in  hieroglyphics,  and 
nearly  all  their  pottery  contains  at  least  one  inscription, 
while  their  houses  are  often  completely  covered  with 
hieroglyphical  designs ;  it  is  not  supposed  that  any  one 
hving  is  able  to  read  these  characters,  as  the  Pecos  were 
very  suspicious  of  every  one  who  attempted  to  learn 
them,  and  took  every  possible  means  to  keep  the  knowl- 
edge wholly  among  themselves. 

Of  their  styles  of  architecture,  comparatively  little  can 
be  said.  Their  houses  were  generally  square  and  fiat- 
roofed.  Adobe  was  the  principal  builoing  material.  For 
CTeater  security,  there  were  no  doors  upon  the  sides  of 
me  mansions,  but  instead,  was  a  trap-door  on  the  top, 
which  was  reached  by  a  ladder.  The  ladder  could  after- 
wards be  drawn  up,  and  their  enemies  would  have  no 
visible  means  of  reaching  them,  for  the  windows  were 
much  too  small  to  allow  the  passage  of  any  hnmaD 
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lo  tbe  sanllght.  In  the  glinting 

or  the  dewy  Sammer  morn. 
When  the  roee^s  opening  petals 

KlnBhed  to  crimson  in  the  dawn; 

When  the  gray  in  eastern  heaven 
Showed  Bat  one  pale  golden  thread, 

Aa  the  lark,  sweet  tanenil  minstel. 
Left  its  fragrant  cloyer-bed; 

Three  sweet  maidens,  straying,  caroleu 

Uayly  on  the  terraced  walk. 
Trilled  ont  love-songs,  idly  prattled 

Simple,  girlish,  tender  UUk. 

Xell,  a  crimson  flower  places. 

Smiling,  in  her  anbom  hair. 
Jealous  sephvrs  seice  and  bear  it 

Far  away  tnroagh  perf  omed  air. 

Ahl  may  heaven  grant  the  omen 

Point  not  to  thy  hope's  decay, 
That  the  blossoms  of  thy  love-ome 

Be  not  borne  by  death  awayl 

Lanra,  half  defiant,  scatters 

Roses  o'er  the  terrace  wall; 
Belle,  reproving,  tarns  to  chide  her— 

Lets  her  fragile  basket  fall. 

Oh,  sweet,  happy,  hopefal  bloomtidel 

Now  each  reckless,  loving  maid 
Sees  not  in  her  heaven  a  cloudlet. 

Sees  not  in  her  sonshine— shade. 

Mythical  Beings. 

fhe  GlAiits  were  a  distinct  class,  although  their  name 
designates  them  as  sons  of  Eartb,  or  Gava,  who  gave 
them  birth  after  the  defeat  of  the  Titans  by  Jupiter,  and 
out  of  vengeance  against  him. 

According  to  the  common  description,  they  had  bodies 
of  extraordinary  size  and  strength,  some  of  them  with  a 
hundred  bands,  and  with  dragon's  feet,  or  serpents  in- 
stead of  legs.  Their  most  celebrated  undertaking  was 
the  storming  of  Olympus,  the  residence  of  Jupiter  and 
the  other  gods.  In  order  to  scale  this  summit,  they 
heaped  mountain  upon  mountain,  as  (Bta.  Pelion,  Ossa, 
and  others.  But  Jupiter  smote  tnem  wltn  his  thunder- 
bolts, precipitated  some  of  them  to  Tartarus,  and  burled 
others  beneath  the  mountains.  Tryphoi:,  or  Typhoeus, 
for  Instance,  he  pressed  down  with  the  weight  oi^Etna, 
under  whlch«  according  to  the  fable,  the  giant  constantly 


jtrives  to  Uftlilmself  np,  and  pours  from  his  moatb  tor> 
rents  of  flame. 

^gon  or  Briareus  was  another  giant,  emhient  in  the 
contest,  with  fifty  heads  and  a  hundred  hands.  He 
hurled  a^dnst  Jupiter  a  hundred  huge  rocks  at  a  sinda 
throw.  But  Jupiter  bound  him  also  under  i£tna  wltoa 
hundred  chains.  This  war  between  the  giants  and  Jnpl- 
ter  is  also  explained  by  some  as  an  allegorical  represen- 
tation of  some  great  struggle  In  nature  which  took  place 
in  early  times.  The  Sirens  were  a  sort  of  sea-goddesses, 
said  bv  some  to  be  two  In  number,  by  others,  three,  and 
even  four.  Homer  mentions  but  two,  and  describes 
them  as  vliglns,  dwelliog  upon  an  island,  and  detaining 
with  them  every  voyager  who  was  allured  thither  by 
their  captivating  music.  They  would  have  decoyed 
even  Ulysses  on  his  return  to  Ithaca,  but  were  not  per- 
mitted. By  others  they  were  described  as  daughters  of 
the  river  god,  AaiieloiiSy  and  companions  of  Proserpina, 
after  whose  seizure  they  were  changed  into  birds,  that 
tbev  might  fly  in  search  of  her.  In  an  unhappy  contest 
with  the  Muses  In  singing,  they  lost  their  wmgs  for  a 
punishment  for  their  emulation.  Others  make  them 
sea-nymphs,  with  a  form  similar  to  that  of  the  Tritons, 
with  the  faces  of  women  and  the  bodies  of  flying  fish. 
The  artists  generally  represent  them  as  virgins,  either 
not  at  all  disfigured,  or  appearing  partly  as  birds. 

The  nymphs  of  ancient  fiction  were  viewed  as  hold- 
ing a  sort  of  intermediate  place  between  gods  and 
men,  as  to  the  duration  of  life,  not  being:  absolutely 
immortal,  yet  living  a  vast  length  of  time.  Oceanus  was 
considered  their  general  father,  although  the  descent  of 
different  nymphs  is  given  differently.  Their  usual  resi- 
dence was  in  grottos  or  water-cavesjfrom  which  circum- 
stance they  received  their  name.  They  were  generally 
represented  as  young  and  beautiful  virgtos.  partially 
covered  with  a  veil  or  thin  cloth,  bearing  m  their  handi 
vases  of  water,  or  shells,  or  grass,  or  havingsomethina 
as  a  symbol  of  their  appropriate  offices.  The  sevenu 
gods  are  represented  more  or  less  frequently  as  attended 
by  nymphs  of  some  class  or  other,  especially  Neptune, 
Diana,  and  Bacchus.  Under  the  term  of  njmphs,  wers 
sometimes  included  the  imaginarv  spirits  that  guided 
the  heavenly  spheres  and  constellations,  and  dispensed 
the  influences  of  the  stars ;  the  ngrmphs  being  distributed 
bv  some  mythologists  into  three  dssses,  Uiose  of  the 
sky,  the  land,  and  the  sea. 

The  Pampas  of  Sonth  America* 

Fortonafte  In  its  climate,  and  rich  in  pastore  and  a9 
the  varied  productions  of  horticulture,  the  whole  of  the 
middle  and  southern  Pampa  country  is  singularly  desti* 
tute  of  woods  and  minerals.  Historians  inform  ns,  that 
the  discoverers  gave  the  name  of  "  El  Rio  de  la  Plata  '*  to 
the  mightv  stream  which  flows  along  the  eastern  margin 
of  the  plains,  because  tiiev  found  sflver  near  its  mouth. 
If  they  did,  it  must  have  been  in  very  small  quantities^ 
and  their  own  was  the  solitary  case  of  such  good  foi^ 
tune.  Later  explorers  have  found  neither  silver  nor  ant 
of  the  precious  metals  on  its  banks.  For  hundreds  ca 
miles  in  the  Pampa  territory,  no  stones  large  enough  to 
kill  a  sparrow  were  found,  nor  a  cart-load  of  graveL 

On  account  of  the  total  absence  of  wood  and  stone^ 
large  bricks  are  used  for  building  purposes. 

Excepting  the  western  border,  lying  towards  tho 
Andes,  Uie  whole  Pampa  country  is  admirablv  adapted 
to  the  products  of  horticulture.  Two  crops  of  potatoes 
are  obtained  yearly.  The  wholo  cabbage  f amfly  flourishes 
exceedingly  well,  especially  that  known  as  the  cauli- 
flower. ASS.  varieties  of  the  pea  follow  In  successive 
crops.  The  onion,  however,  bears  off  the  palm  in  this 
region.  It  grows  very  large ;  is  purely  white,  and  is 
ddidous  either  raw  or  cooked.  Some  travelers  imagine 
this  root  to  be  the  idendcal  descendant  of  the  '*  Egyptian 
leek.*'  The  natives  love  best  the  "sapallo,"  a  specie 
of  pumpkin. 

rerhaps  there  is  no  better  climate  for  men  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  than  the  Pampas  of  South  America.  The 
heat  is  seldom  oppressive,  and  the  winter  season  only 
sends  a  slight  chiU  along  the  veins.  The  vast  extent  of 
the  Pampa  range  allows  the  successful  cultivation  of 
cererJs.  n'uits,  and  flowers  in  endless  variety.  It  only 
lacks  the  vigor,  ambition,  and  intellect  which  our 
northern  latitude  produces  to  mako  this  eoontry  floorisli 
in  Eden-like  lozuxianoo. 
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K~  larked  man  immediately,  and  his  popularity  was  aston- 
_     ^  hine.  ,  .        .  ^  ,      , 

1^  In  I7t^,  he  married  Lucretia,  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
Henry  Clay  was  bom  In  that  part  of  Hanover  Comity,  Thomas  Hart,  a leadingcitlzen  of  Kentucky.     He  lived 


Virginia,  known  as  '*the  Slashes,"  on  the  12th  of  April, 
1777.  His  father,  the  Reverend  Charles  Clay,  was  a 
Baptist  preacher.  Preachers  of  his  class,  at  that  time, 
in  that  section,  were  scarcely  able  to  secure  a  meagre 
«nbsistence.  so  that  when  he  died  there  was  but  a  small 
and  encrimbered  property  left  to  his  widow  and  seven 
children. 

Of  these  children  Henry  was  the  fifth,  a  bright,  cheer- 
ful, intelligent  lad,  who  ffave  no  special  indication  of 
«uperiority  to  other  children  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded. When  he  was  quite  young  he  was  sent  to 
«chool,  where  he  learned  tO  read  and  write  and  cipher. 

This  was  all  the  school  tbat  he  ever  attended,  for  his 
vrldowed  mother  was  not  able  to  do  more  for  him.  and 
soon  he  had  to  take  his  place  on  the  farm  to  assist  in 
cultivating  it.  But  he  did  not  like  the  drudgery  of  this 
life,  and  ui  1791,  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  his 
mother  obtained  for  him  a  situation  in  a  drug  store  in 
Richmond,  where  he  served  as  clerk  and  errand  boy  for 
A  year. 

In  1792  Mrs.  Clay  married  again.  Her  husband,  Henry 
Watkins,  obtained  for  Henry  a  place  as  copying  derk  in 
the  ofBce  of  Peter  Tinslev,  Clerk  of  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery.  It  was  decided  that  Henry  should  remain  in 
this  situation.  His  mother  went  to  Kentucky  with  her 
new  husband,  and  Henry  never  saw  her  again.  He  ap- 
plied himself  with  diligence  to  the  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion. He  was  not  very  prepossessing  in  appearance  at 
this  time,  being  tall  for  his  age,  slender  and  awkward. 
He  was  dresseoTin  a  suit  of  clothes  that  did  not  add  to 
his  personal  attractions,  as  his  collar  was  most  uncom- 
promisingly starched,  and  his  coat  skirt  braced  off 
boldly  behind  him.  He  was  greeted  with  illy-concealed 
ridicule  by  the  city  clerks  to  whose  companionship  his 
labors  brought  him.  but  something  in  his  manner  for- 
bade open  jeers.  Ere  long  these  city  blades  congratu- 
lated themselves  that  they  nad  forborne  their  scons,  for 
Henry  Clay  proved  to  be  possessed  of  a  cutting  sarcasm 
and  a  ready  tongue. 

Soon  his  awkward  manners  disappeared,  while  he 
caught  glimpses  of  the  great  men  of  Virginia  that  visited 
the  Court  and  the  Clerk's  office.  He  keenly  felt  the  de- 
ficiencies of  his  education,  and  he  zealously  set  about 
remedying  the  evil.  While  his  companions  were  revel- 
ing in  wild  and  festive  scenes,  he  studied  manfully  to  fit 
himself  for  some  laudable  puipose  In  life  beside  fickle 
«nd  ravishing  pleasures.     He  was  sound  in  body  and 

60Ul. 

80  faithful  and  earnest  were  his  attentions  to  duty, 


happily  with  her  for  fflty-three  years.  Slie  was  a  pru- 
dent and  able  manager,  so  that  ten  years  after  his  mar- 
riage he  was  independent  of  his  profession.  While 
zealously  attending  to  his  practice,  he  gave  his  attention 
to  politics,  and  ere  long  became  wholly  anti-slavery  in 
principle. 

At  the  age  of  thirty  he  was  Kentucky's  foremost  son. 
He  was  easy,  careless  and  graceful  in  his  manners,  and 
had  an  immense  fund  of  popular  wit.  He  was  above 
hypocrisy  and  meanness,  and,  although  he  bad  his  faO- 
ings,  his  rare  talents  overshadowed  and  concealed  them. 
Hu  adopted  State  loved  and  trusted  him.  In  1808  Mr. 
Clav  waB  elected  to  the  Lesrlslature  of  Kentucky.  In 
1806  he  was  elested  to  th3  United  States  Senate.  After 
his  term  had  expired,  he  became  Speaker  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Kentucky.  In  1809  Mr.  Clay  was  asrain  elected 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  Scate&  In  1811  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes  from  the  Lex- 
ington District. 

When  the  oloud  of  war  was  deseendlng  upon  the 
vounfiT  American  Colonies,  his  stirring  tones,  his  thrUl- 
mg  eloquence,  was  used  to  sustain  the  cause  of  liberty. 
His  acc^e  public  life  went  on,  he  being  afirain  and  again 
nominated  to  fill  high  offices,  and  seldom  faiUng  of 
election,  making  himself  Interested  in  all  questions  at 
issue  bearing  upon  the  public  welfare. 

In  the  war  with  Mexico  he  lost  a  son  of  rare  promise, 
which  added  to  his  abready  seyere  afflictiona  His 
daugh^e'-s  were  all  dead  and  young  Henry,  who  fell  at 
Bu»na  Yist  s  hnd  been  the  flower  of  his  family. 

We  find  him  at  last  on  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to 
the  Capitol,  asking  a  friend  to  lend  him  an  arm  to 
assist  nim  wlobin.  The  great  mental  and  physical 
strain  to  which  he  h%d  been  subleoted  for  years,  was 
bringing  his  brilliant  career  to  a  close. 

Then  followed  his  last  speech,  upon  the  subject  of 
Oompromifse.  As  he  warmed  with  his  subject,  his  weak- 
ness seemed  to  yantsh;  there  was  a  brilliant  sparlde  of 
his  old  fiery  genius,  and  the  awe-struck  assembly  felt 
that  it  was  the  last  glorious  up-Aashing  of  his  mighty 
Intellect 

Winuing  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  whole 
country  by  his  later  efforts  for  that  country's  future 
good,  his  earthly  life  soon  after  ceased,  amid  ripening 
honorsL  He  died  at  Washington,  on  the  29th  of  June, 
1852,  at  the  age  of  seyenty-five. 

In  briefly  glandog  oyer  the  wonderfully  suooessful 
career  of  the  statesman,  Henry  Clay,  his  onward  and 
upward  march  from  lowly  life  and  obscuri^  to  emin- 


. .  ence  and  power,  we  are  ted  to  affirm  that  talent  and 

that  he  ca*ne  under  the  favonble  notice  of  Chancellor  energy  are  infinitely  superior  to  riches  and  noble  birth. 

Wythe,  one  of  America's  wisest  men.    The  Chancellor's  _^ . 

nerves  were  beginning  to  fail  him,  his  hand  had  begun 


to  tremble,  and  he  was  compelled  to  seek  a  copyist, 
chose  Henry  Clay,  because  of  his  neat,  clear  hand- 
writingf,  and  Dy  reason  of  discerning  many  admirable  traits 
of  character  in  him. 

For  four  years  Henry  Clay  held  the  position  of  copy- 
ing clerk,  haying  to  deal  with  and  transcribe  some  of 
the  most  deeply  leamed  papers  ever  penned  by  a  jurist. 

There  was  a  debating  school  in  Richmond,  where 
young  Clay  began  develophig  his  talents  as  an  orator. 
He  soon  became  famous  as  the  best  speaker  in  the 
school.  He  was  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  full,  pleas- 
ing, melodious  voice,  which  proved  so  great  a  charm  as 
it  strengthened  and  deepened,  that  thousands,  In  later 
years,  sat  spell-bound  by  its  musical  cadences. 

He  was  aware  of  his  gift,  and  cultivated  it  with  care. 
After  these  four  years  Mr.  Wythe  advised  him  to  study 
law,  and  obtained  a  situation  for  him  in  tbe  office  of  the 
Attorney  General.  His  formal  studies  did  not  last  over 
a  year,  for  his  whole  connection  with  George  Wythe  had 
heen  a  law  study.  Before  he  had  completed  his  twenty- 
first  year  he  was  licensed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  to 
practice  law. 

Clay  felt  satisfied  that  the  West  offered  him  a  better 
opening  than  Old  Virginia,  so  he  removed  to  Kentucky, 
then  a  young  and  growing  State,  with  a  population  of 
two  hundred  thousand  souls.  In  1797,  he  crossed  the 
mountains  and  went  into  Kentucky.  Lexington  pleased 
him,  and,  although  there  were  several  lawyers  already 
located  there,  he  immediately  opened  a  successful  ana 
lucrative  practice.     His  thnJline  oratory  made  him  a 


Perseus  and  Hercules. 

Perseus  was  one  of  the  most  distlngui  shed  of  the  heroes 
of  ancient  mythology.  He  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Danae,  educated  by  Polydectes  on  the  island  of  Seriphus. 
His  chief  exploit  was  the  destruction  of  the  gorgon, 
Medusaj^whose  head  he  struck  off  with  a  sword  given  to 
him  by  Vulcan.  From  the  blood  that  fell,  sprang  the 
winged  horse  Pegasus,  on  which  Perseus  arterwards 
passed  over  many  lands.  Of  his  subseuuent  achieve- 
ments, the  most  remarkable  were  his  changing  King 
Atlas  into  a  high  rock  or  mountain,  by  means  01 
Medusa's  head,  and  his  deliverance  of  Andromeda, 
when  bound  and  exposed  to  be  devoured  by  sear 
monsters.  In  connection  with  the  latter  adventure,  he 
also  changed  into  stone.  Phhieus,  who  contended  with 
him  for  the  possession  of  Andromeda.  He  Inflicted  the 
same  afterwards  upon  Polydectes  for  ill-treatment  tow- 
ards Danae.  To  Perseus  is  ascribed  the  Invention  of  the 
discus  or  quoit,  with  which  he  Inadvertently  occasioned 
the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Acrlsius.  Finally,  he 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae. 

After  his  assassination  by  Megapenthes,  he  was  placed 
among  the  constellations,  and  several  temples  were 
erected  to  him,  besides  a  monument  between  Argos  and 
Mycenae.  Atlas,  who  on  account  of  his  refusing  hospi- 
tality to  Perseus,  the  latter  is  said  to  have  changed  into 
a  mountain,  is  described  as  the  son  of  Japetos,  and  the 
king  of  Mauritania. 
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He  owned  numerouB  flocks  of  sheep  and  beantifol 
gardens  abounding  with  citrons  and  oranges.  His  seven 
daughters,  renowned  for  beauty  and  wisdom,  were  called 
Atlantides  from  their  father,  and  Hesperides  from  their 
mother,  Hesperis.  The  gardens  called  the  gardens  of 
the  Hesperides,  were  said  to  be  guarded  by  a  dreadful 
dragon  that  never  slept.  The  name  of  Atlas  was  given 
to  the  chain  of  mountains  in  that  part  of  Africa,  and  to 
tiie  ocean  on  the  west.  Whether  from  reference  to  the 
height  of  those  mountains  or  to  the  astronomical  re- 
searches of  the  king,  AUas  is  said  to  have  supported 
^e  heavens ;  and  accordingly,  artists  have  represented 
him  as  bearing  an  immense  sphere  on  his  shoulders. 

Of  all  the  Grecian  heroes,  no  one  obtained  such  cele- 
brity as  Hercules,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcemena.  Won- 
derful strength  was  ascribed  to  him  even  in  his  infantile 
years.  Eury stheus,  king  of  Mycenae,  imposed  upon  him 
many  difficult  enterprises,  which  he  carried  through 
with  success,  particularly  those  which  are  called  the 
ttodve  labors  of  Hercules. 

These  were :  To  kill  the  Nemean  Uons ;  to  destroy 
ttie  LemesBU  hvdra ;  to  catch  alive  the  stag  with  golden 
horns ;  to  catch  the  Erymanthean  boar ;  to  cleanse  the 
stables  of  Angias ;  to  exterminate  the  birds  of  Lake 
Stymphlis ;  to  bring  alive  the  wild  bull  of  Crete ;  to 
seixe  the  horses  ofDiomedas;  to  obtain  the  girdle  of 
HIppoltya,  queen  of  the  Amazons;  to  destroy  the 
monster  Geryon ;  to  plunder  the  garden  of  Hesperides, 
guarded  by  a  sleepless  dragon,  and  to  bring  from  the 
iof  emal  world  the  three-headed  dog  Cesberus. 

Many  other  exploits  were  ascribed  to  him  by  which  be 

ive  proof  of  his  extraordinary  strength,  and  exhibited 
limself  as  an  avenger  and  deliverer  of  the  oppressed. 
Buch  were  his  slaying  the  robber  Cacus,  so  much  dreaded 
In  Italv ;  the  deliverance  of  Prometheus  bound  to  a 
rock ;  the  killing  of  Buslrls  and  Antrsus ;  the  contest 
with  Achelous,  and  the  rescue  of  Alceste  from  the  in- 
fernal world.  Less  honorable  was  his  love  for  Omphale, 
queen  of  Lydia,  by  which  he  sank  into  the  most  un- 
worthv  effleminacy.  His  last  achievement  was  the  de- 
fltruction  of  the  centaur  Nessus. 

Nessus  d^ing,  gave  his  poisoned  tunic  to  Belanira, 
Hercules  afterwards  receiving  it  from  her,  and  putting 
it  on,  became  so  diseased,  thi^  he  cast  himself  in  despair 
upon  a  funeral  pile  at  Mount  iEta. 

The  worship  of  Hercules  soon  became  universal,  and 
temples  were  erected  to  his  honor,  numerous  and  bulo- 
niflcent _^ 
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Jonathan  Whipple. 

SELF-TAUGHT  TEACHER  OF  DEAF  MUTES. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  broad  highways  of  life  with  the 
noisy  crowd  eager  to  run  the  race  of  wealth  and  ambi- 
tion into  obscure  paths  where  greater  peace  abounds. 

No  doubt,  many  of  our  readers  have  witnessed  great 
fires— conflagrations ;  if  so,  have  they  noted  the  two 
classes  of  workmen  who  aid  in  subduing  the  flames. 
There  are  those  who  seek  conspicuous  places,  who  leap 
from  roof  to  roof,  who  are  seen  by  the  multitude  below 
as  they  shout  their  orders,  or  cheer  on  the  others ;  and 
down  amid  the  heat  and  smoke  and  falling  timbers  are 
the  BtUl  ones  who  direct  the  hose  or  work  the  brakes — 
and  which  are  of  the  most  use.  Justice  compels  us  to 
assert  that  one  could  do  but  very  little  without  the 
other.  The  shouts  and  commands  of  those  above,  stimu- 
lates those  buried  in  a  canopy  of  smoke  and  cinders, 
while  without  these  latter,  nothing  would  avail  the  calls 
of  the  others.  Divine  economy  is  seen  in  all  things.  It 
is  not  given  us  all  to  occupy  prominent  leading  places. 
Shall  we  become  faint-hearted  and  despondent?  No,  nol 
A  first  fiddle  would  be  indiHerent  music  if  there  was  no 
accompaniment.  An  actor  would  he  of  no  account  if 
there  were  no  audiences.  The  train  would  be  poorly 
run  with  only  an  engineer  and  no  brakeman,  and  so  on 

indefinitely.  All  we  need  is  to  find  our  posiUon  in  the  ^rio^iiM ItaTVhT'iie"  of  each  memb^r'of  thTfiiSoy; 
rank  and  file  of  humanity,  then  work  and  hope  for  pro-  ^0^  under  his  system  of  teachtog  may  become  a  useftil 
™T      :v      -nn-i     ,  ,.        .    T*  ^^       ,  member  of  society. 

Jonathan  Whipple  was  bom  in  Preston,  New  Londoni  His  heart  has  been  in  all  these  good  works,  and  what 
County,  Conn.,  In  the  year  1794.  He  never  attendedja  wonder  he  accomplished.  If  he  did  not  cause  the  deaf 
*'L?^^^^J,i*^rJK.?^L^i"  ^*SJL  V,h  to  hear,  he  caused  the  dumb  to  talk,  and  let  in  encou^ 


this  direction  he  made  rapid  progress.  He  did  not  be- 
come discouraged  by  the  adverse  drcumstances  that  sur- 
rounded his  younger  vears,  but  was  possessed  of  that 
progressive  spirit  ^at  believes  we  may  remain  scholars 
all  our  lives. 

He  labored  hard,  and  after  his  marriage,  receiving 
sympathy,  we  may  imagine,  from  an  appreciative  wife, 
he  took  up  the  aim  of 'his  life  anew,  studying  and  ob- 
tabling  help  from  time  to  time,  until  he  became  qualified 
to  teach  school.  His  seventy  pupils  progressed  to  that 
stent  that  his  school  was  classed  first  in  the  town. 
He  contributed  articles  for  the  press  on  the  popular 
topics  of  the  times.  In  the  matter  of  temperance,  when 
liberal  drinking  was  the  rule  in  the  first  socie^,  and 
beinff  a  total  abstinence  man,  he  threw  his  influence 
heaitfly  upon  that  side.  The  most  radical  anti-slaveiy 
principles  were  in  his  heart  before  the  days  of  Garriaoo 
and  rhillips.  He  was  a  phUanthropisL  and.  therefore, 
a  man  of  peace,  rejoicing  m  the  weU-bemg  of  his  fellow 
creatures. 

He  was  kind  and  generous,  and  never  engaged  in  a 
law-suit  in  bis  life ;  and  whenever  sickness  visited  hie 
vicinity,  he  was  untiring  In  his  ministrations.  In  such 
cases,  however  malignant  the  fever  might  be,  he  labored 
without  thought  of  reward.  When  the  youngest  of  his 
five  children  was  old  enough  to  walk,  Mr.  Woipple  no- 
ticed that,  although  It  seemed  active  enons^  and  intelli- 
gent, something  was  amiss  with  him.  When  he  dis- 
covered that  the  little  boy  was  deaf  he  was  sorely 
Sieved.  What  an  affliction,  to  be  forever  shut  out  of 
e  world  of  sweet  sounds,  and  doomed  to  endless 
silence. 

He  had  never  heard  of  the  schools  in  Europe  where 
the  deaf  are  taught  articulation  and  lip-reading,  but  no- 
ticing that  the  bov  sometimes  attempted  to  repeat  a 
word.  If  he  was  looking  directlyat  the  speaker's  mouth, 
the  thought  occurred  to  Mr.  Whipple  that  there  was 
something  arbitrary  about  the  manner  in  which  thm 
mouth  has  to  form  the  word,  and  so  he  began  lae 
arduous  ta^k  of  making  his  son  understand  the  meaning 
of  words  and  the  wav  to  utter  them. 

Not  only  his  own  family  depended  upon  him  for  sup- 
port, but  this  wonderful  man  had  the  care  of  some  orphan 
chilaren  besides ;  but  every  moment  that  he  could  spare 
he  devoted  to  teaching  his  boy.  Other,  members  of  the 
family  lent  ready  assistance,  and  as  the  years  passed  on 
he  kept  pace  with  other  boys  of  his  own  age,  and  in 
many  respecte  was  their  superior.  He  could  read,  he 
could  write  a  pretty  hand,  and  decipher  poor  penman- 
ship with  remarkable  accuracy,  ana  he  could  talk.  To 
such  perfection  was  his  Instruciion  carried  by  his  faith- 
ful and  energetic  father,  that  after  he  arnved  to  the 
years  of  manhood,  he  transacted  busbiess  with  strangers, 
bought  goods  of  merchants,  ete.,  and  went  away  again 
Without  leaving  a  suspicion  of  his  inflrmity. 

But  Mr.  Whipple's  unselflshness  did  not  allow  his 
efforts  to  stop  with  his  own  son.  He  knew  that  scattered 
over  the  lancf  were  many  children  deprived  of  the  sense 
of  hearing,  who  must  grow  up  mutes  unless  taught  In 
some  especial  manner  to  talk. 

He  made  a  trial  on  a  l>oy  of  about  his  son's  age,  and 
taught  him  to  articulate  the  alphabet  and  several  words 
distinctly,  but  his  mother  being  poor,  she  was  necessi- 
tated to  send  him  to  Hartford,  where  he  was  taught  the 
ilnger  and  sign  language. 

Mr.  Whipple  took  in  another  young  man,  who  had  lost 
his  hearing  by  scarlet  fever,  and  taught  him  for  one 
hundred  days,  during  which  time  he  made  such  mar- 
velous progress,  that  his  friends  were  both  astonished 
and  delighted. 

He  met  with  much  opposition  from  the  teachers  of 
sign  language  ;  but  he  proved  by  repeated  experiments, 
that  his  plan  was  feasible  and  best. 

He  took  a  little  girl  of  eight  years  into  his  famfly,  and 
under  his  supervision  she  learned  to  speak  and  count, 


most  ardently  desired  learning.  The  little  reader  from 
which  his  mother  taught  Mm  to  read,  he  learned  so 
thoroughly,  that  he  could  repeat  it  word  for  word.  In 
arithmetic,  he  knew  no  farther  than  the  fundamental 
rules.    His  father  set  him  his  first  copies  In  writing.    In 


agement  and  sunlight  upon  many  othervrise  desolate 
lives.  And  his  reward  Is  foreshadowed  in  the  blessed 
words :  ^*  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me."  It  is 
enough. 
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Peter  Cooper. 

Tbere  is  no  greater  plewnre  for  our  Hand  and  pen  to 
perform  Uian  m  recording  the  notable  events  in  the  lives 
oC  those  truly  great  men  who  dispose  of  their  wealth  to 
educate  the  masses.  Here,  philanthropy,  morality  and 
religion  unite  in  crownine  tnem  the  benefactors  of  their 
race— the  comei^«toneB  of  the  whole  fabric  of  peace  and 
prosperity.  Above  the  most  famous  chieftains,  above 
the  Danders  of  empires  and  master-masons  of  lasting 
towers  and  minerets,  place  the  name  of  men,  who  assists 
Ing  the  cause  of  educating  the  people,  lift  the  common 
masses  out  of  "the  pits  of  miry  clay"  wherein  wallows 
Ignorance  and  debauchery,  and  places  their  feet  in  the 
paths  of  knowledge— of  wlsdom-^M)wer— development. 

Peter  Ck)oper  was  bom  in  New  York,  February  12th. 
17VL  His  utther  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  War  of 
Independence.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  John 
Campbell^  once  mayor  of  New  Tork,  who  acted  as 
deputjMmarter-master-general  during  the  Bevolutlonary 
"War,  and  who  devoted  his  large  fortune  to  securing  the 
indeDendence  of  his  country. 

After  the  war  Peter's  father  established  a  hat  factoiy 
in  New  York,  where  his  son  assisted  him  for  a  time,  but 
the  business  was  not  eminently  successful,  and  when  our 
hero  was  seventeen  years  old  he  was  apprenticed  to 
ICr.  John  Woodward,  a  coachmaker ;  and  industry  and 
perseverazice  soon  showed  themselves  as  prominent  f  ea- 
tores  of  his  character.  So  willingly  and  energetically 
did  he  labor,  that  his  master  was  delighted  with  him,  and 
good-naturedly  offered  to  set  him  up  in  business,  wlilch 
offer  young  Ck>oper  declined. 

After  leaving  Mr.  Woodward,  In  1812.  he  started  a 
fkictory  for  making  patent  machines  for  snearing  cloth, 
but  this  business  soon  ceased  to  be  remunerative,  and  he 
went  Into  cabinet-making.  This  enterprise,  also,  failed 
of  success,  and  coming  to  New  York,  he  went  into  the 
croceiy  trade.  Failure  again  in  this  line,  also ;  but  re- 
Dults  and  reverses  only  developed,  as  it  were,  the  spirit- 
ual muscle. 

Next,  he  went  to  manufactnrlnff  glue  and  isinglass. 
Here  success,  to  a  certain  extend  awaited  him.  Ue 
worked  at  this  business,  while  in  his  brain  he  planned 
and  raised  and  peopled  a  structure  which  he  hoped  some 
day  to  rear  in  tangible  form.  Success  having  crowned 
his  elforts  In  the  isinglass  and  glue  business,  he  looked 
about  him  for  a  wider  commercud  undertaking.  Deeply 
impressed  with  the  powerful  resources  of  the  country 
for  the  production  of  Iron,  he  erected,  in  1830,  extensive 
Iron  works  near  Baltimore.  He  was  the  first  one  to  apply 
anthracite  coal  to  the  puddling  of  Iron,  and  his  business 
so  rapidly  Increased  that,  ere  long,  he  esublished  works 
at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  where  he  erected  a  rolling  mill 
for  the  manufacture  of  rails.  He  was  the  first  to  roll 
out  wrought  Iron  beams  for  fire-proof  buildings. 

In  his  works  at  Baltimore,  Mr.  Cooper  built  the  first 
locomotive  engine  which  ran  In  the  United  States.  It 
was  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Ralhx>ad.  He  has  always 
felt  the  most  livelvinterest  both  in  the  railway  and  tele- 
graph systems.  Me  has  been  officially  connected  as 
president  or  Director  with  the  principal  lines  in  the 
country;  and  has  done  much  to  develop  these  extra- 
ordinary adjuncts  to  the  commerce  of  the  country.  He 
has  always  seemed  earnestly  Interested  in  all  plans  to  aid 
bis  fellow  man.  He  has  been,  at  different  times,  a 
member  of  both  chambers  of  the  Common  Council  of 
New  York ;  and  while  serving  on  the  Council,  dis- 
thiguished  nlmself  by  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he 
helped  promote  the  establishment  of  the  Croton  Watec 
Works. 

But^  you  know,  I  told  you  of  a  noble  structure  with 
which  his  brain  was  busy  all  these  years.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  it  was  no  fleeting  or  vain  fancy.  I  am  happy 
to  teU  you  that  he  revelled  in  the  noblest  plan  of  elevat- 
ing the  masses— it  was  to  faciliate  the  course  of  edu- 
cation. 

He  was  a  Trustee  of  the  Public  School  Society,  then 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and,  subse- 
quently, a  School  Commissioner. 

As  the  years  went  on  Mr.  Cooper's  fortune  accumulated 
until  he  found  himself  in  a  position  to  cany  out  the 
design  formed  years  before. 

In  1850  he  executed  a  trust  deed,  which  conveyed  to 
the  Cooper  Union  for  the  advancement  of  scienee  and 
art,  a  piece  of  land  in  the  intersection  of  Third  and 
Fourth  avenues,  and  on  it  he  erected  the  building  known 


as  the  Cooper  Institute.  The  value  of  the  real  estate 
and  the  money  expended  in  the  construction  of  the 
building  counted  up  to  $680,000. 

The  avowed  obiect  of  the  institution  was  to  provide 
for  a  coniplete  technical  education  suited  to  the  working 
classes  of  New  York,  to  be  conducted  at  night,  so  that 
day  laborers  might  have  the  advantages  of  the  school. 

During  the  time  since  the  establishment  of  this  school 
the  revenue  of  the  Union,  amounting  to  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  has  been  expended  in  providing  free 
instruction  for  the  working  classes. 

The  only  sMpulation  made  by  Mr.  Cooper  was  that  his 
oldest  lineal  descendent  should  always  be  Trustee. 

The  svstem  of  instruction  embraces  a  mathematical 
course,  from  the  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry  to 
the  application  of  differential  and  integral  calculus ;  In 
meoretical  and  practical  mechanics ;  in  natural  philoso- 
phy and  chemistry  and  their  application  to  the  arts ;  and 
In  drawinff,  free  hand,  mechanical  and  architectural^ 
according  to  the  occupation  of  the  pupil.  This  course 
is  systematic  and  thorough,  and  will  be  extended  to  em- 
brace all  branches  connected  with  these  subjects.  Be- 
sides the  regular  instruction,  free  lectures  are  given  at 
night  upon  the  application  of  science  to  the  useful  occu- 
pations of  life ;  on  social  and  political  science— economy 
and  the  equitable  form  of  government,  based  upon  the 
fundamental  laws  which  should  alike  govern  nations  and 
individuals.  Another  valuable  adjim^  to  this  institution 
is  its  free  musical  instruction  of  the  highest  order.  Many 
ladies  avail  themselves  of  this  matchless  opportunity  te 
acquire  a  musical  education. 

There  is  an  art  school  for  females  here,  where  they  axe 
taught  in  postel,  water-color  and  oil  painting. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  popular  methods  of  oeco- 
pying  spare  time  by  the  working  class  who  do  not  desire 
to  Join  any  of  the  various  schools  of  the  Institute,  Is 
found  in  the  great  reading-room  and  library,  wmch 
affords  rare  opportunities  of  access  to  the  scientific, 
artistic,  mechanical  and  general  literature  of  the  day. 
Foreign  magazines  and  Journals,  as  well  as  those  of  our 
own  currenfliterature,  are  always  obtainable  here. 

The  visitors  to  the  reading-room,  yearly,  number  above 
one  hundred  thousand. 

Mr.  Cooper  after  having  projected  and  accomplished 
so  philanthropic  a  work,  does  not  rest  from  his  work 
and  throw  down  the  laboring  oar.  He  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  takes  upon  himself  a  large 
share  of  the  management  and  responsibility  connected 
with  this  noble  enterprise,  and  almost  daily  devotes  some 
hours  to  the  care  of  its  prosperity. 

He  has  been  intimately  connected  with  telegraph  In- 
terests, at  one  time  being  President  of  the  New  York, 
Newfoundland  and  London  Telegraph  Company,  also  of 
the  American  Telegraph  Company,  and  of  the  North 
American  Telegraph  Association. 

He  is  now  old.  out  he  was  wise  In  time.  He  did  not 
plan  a  noble  work  and  allow  others  to  stint  or  spoil  his 
oenevolent  purpose  when  he  lay  helpless  In  the  grave. 
He  has  tasted  in  satisfaction  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  He 
has,  without  a  particle  of  egotism  or  vain-^lory,  erected 
a  noble  monument  to  keep  alive  his  name  and  fame 
through  comhig  generations.  To  attempt  to  subdue, 
eradicate  or  govern  foll-f^wn,  mature  ilporance,  pas- 
sion and  sin,  may  be  likened  to  entering  a  hospital  wnen 
it  Is  reeking  with  malignant.  Inveterate,  loathsome  dis- 
ease—the philanthropist  physician  finds  a  colossal  work 
before  him— fuU  of  danger  and  infection,  and,  too  often, 
barren  of  fi:ood  results ;  whilst  educatink  ana  elevating 
and  enobOng  the  ignorant  youth,  is  like  military  and 
sanitary  laws  exercised  over  a  city ;  it  does  not  grapple 
and  fight  so  much  with  disease  and  death— it  prevmU 
both,  to  a  certain  degree,  by  protecting  the  people  from 
the  cftuses  that  induce  enects  or  results. 

Blessed  Is  the  nation  which  claims  as  her  sons  men 
like  George  Peabody  and  Peter  Cooper:  and  thrice 
blessed,  hearts  like  theirs  which  have  been  instrumental 
hi  giving  hearing  to  the  deaf,  so  to  speak,  sight  to  the 
blind,  speech  to  uie  dumb  and  strength  to  the  weak,  for 
all  this,  under  God^s  blessing,  education  wUl  accomplish. 

To  Pbbvekt  Mobtab  Cbaokimg.— A  German  scientifle 
jou-nal  says  that  the  cracking  of  mortar  through  dryness 
or  eat  may  be  prevented  by  the  addition  ef  chloride  of 
Mortar  so  prepared  will  stick  fast  even  to  glass, 
met  and  similar  substances.  It  is  thought  that  the 
addition  of  glycerine  might  answer  the  same  purpose. 
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The  Duke  of  Portland. 

Few  even  of  falB  nearest  neigfabon  bare  the  sUgbtett 
idea  how  he  Bpends  his  time.  He  Is  never  seen  at  court, 
and  fashtonaole  aristocratic  circles  know  him  not.  80 
far  as  society  is  concerned  he  is  dead  to  the  world,  and 
even  the  few  ylsitors  to  Welbeck  Abbey  seldom  set  eyes 
on  their  host.  He  sorrounds  himself  with  an  atmosphere 
of  the  closest  mystery,  and  no  one,  peer  or  commoner, 
is  permitted  to  penetrate  into  the  secrets  of  his  life. 
Even  his  own  solicitors,  the  firm  to  whom  is  intmsted 
the  legal  management  of  his  enormous  estates,  are 
never  allowed  an  interview  with  him,  and  In  aristocratic 
circles  it  is  habitually— but«  as  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
erroneously — asserted  that  the  only  person  who  is  per- 
mitted to  see  him  is  his  confidential  valet.  His  hat  is  of 
an  unusual  height;  a  long  old-fashioned  wig  reaches 
down  to  his  neck ;  wet  or  fine,  he  never  stirs  out  without 
an  umbrella ;  hot  or  cold,  a  loose  coat  is  always  slung 
over  his  arm ;  and,  whether  the  ground  be  dry  or  muddv, 
his  trowsers  are  invariably  tied  up  below  the  knee  with 
a  piece  of  common  string,  in  exactly  the  same  fashion 
as  is  adopted  by  a  navvy  at  his  worlc  His  mind  is  as 
active  and  his  intellect  as  acute  as  those  of  almost  any 
of  his  brothers  in  the  peerage.  He  is  now  just  seventy- 
six  years  of  age,  having  been  bom  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1800.  He  is,  of  course,  enormously  wealthy. 
Four  or  five  years  ago  his  annual  income  was  upward  of 
£800,000  and  since  that  time  it  has  very  considerably 
Increased.  He  is  a  very  large  owner  of  land  around 
about  Welbeck  Abbey,  where  ne  usually  resides,  and  he 
has  besides  enormously  valuable  property  in  London, 
chiefly  in  the  district  of  Marylebone,  besides  very  lazge 
estates  In  Northumberland,  In  Derbyshire,  in  Caithness, 
and  Ayrshire.  His  Grace  has  never  been  married,  nor, 
to  the  best  of  living  belief,  has  at  any  time  been  smitten 
by  a  woman's  charms.  His  ruling  passion  is  an  inveter- 
ate love  for  building.  At  Welbeck  Abbey  alone,  for 
many  years,  there  have  been  employed  upward  of  five 
hundred  masons,  and  a  like  number  of  smiths  and 
Joiners,  besides  tiie  stafE  necessary  for  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  estate.  His  Grace  is  his  own  architect,  and  all  his 
plans  are  laid  out  in  the  most  methodical  manner.  Be- 
fore he  wUl  allow  a  new  building  to  be  commenced  he 
makes  the  designs,  and  causes  to  be  constructed,  often 
at  the  cost  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds,  a  large  model 
of  the  work  to  be  put  in  hand.  If  the  model  does  not 
please  him  he  destroys  it,  draws  new  plans,  and  has  a 
fresh  model  made.  During  the  progress  of  tne  work  he 
superintends  it  in  person.  His  Grace  is,  by  experience, 
very  clever  in  builoing  matters.  He  can  detect  the  most 
minute  fault,  even  such  trifilng  defects  as  would  escape 
the  eye  of  the  practiced  and  experienced  workman.  If 
a  fault  cannot  De  remedied  by  alteration,  he  causes  the 
building  to  be,  without  ceremony,  rased  to  the  ground, 
and  the  work  commenced  afresh,  until  it  is  done  to  his 
satisfaction. 

He  has  a  deeply-rooted  dislike  to  the  observation  of 
the  outside  world.  He  has  even  sought,  byvarlous 
clever  expedients,  to  hide  the  old  Abbey  of  Welbeck, 
where  he  constantly  resides,  from  casual  passers  by, 
while  the  approaches  to  the  Abbey  are  entirely  subter- 
ranean. There  are  upward  of  fifteen  miles  of  tunneling 
round  Welbeck  Abbey,  and  no  one  can  approach  the 
house  without  traversing  some  of  them.  This  most 
extraordinary  arrangement  has  taken  many  years  to 
accomplish,  but  it  is  now  complete.  Some  01  these  sub- 
terranean passsf  es  are  constructed  upon  th6  most  ad- 
mirable principles.  They  are  all  well  ventilated  from 
above,  and  are  lighted  by  natural  and  artistic  means  by 
day  and  nlffht.  Li  order  to  take  away  the  monotonous 
el^ct  of  Uiese  underground  passages,  his  Grace  has 
built,  in  some  cases  parallel  with  the  passages,  other 
open  corridors  covered  with  glass,  while  at  distances  of 
every  few  yards  are  to  be  found  statues,  and  other  works 
of  art,  placed  in  niches  in  the  walls.  He  possesses  an 
extensive  stable.  He  has  upward  of  fifty  hunters  bred 
from  the  best  stock  in  the  land,  and  this  ailthough  he  has 
not  for  very  many  years  followed  the  hounds  himsell 
A  ga]lery  made  of  iron  and  glass,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length,  has  been  constructed,  in  order  that  the 
horses  may  be  exercised  in  damp  weather ;  his  riding- 
school  is  a  magnificent  affair,  with  a  lofty  glass  domeu 
and  he  has,  besides,  carriage-houses,  hunting  stables,  and 
carriages  of  every  description.  His  kltcheu  and  culinaiT 
offices  are  constructed  on  an  extensive  scale,  althou0^ 


there  are  only  his  Grace  to  cook  for.  as.  when  he  (ooca* 
sionally)  gives  dinner  parties,  the  food  is  sent  in  from 
elsewhere.  Yet  the  Duke  is  most  simple  in  his  diet.  He 
takes  regularly  but  two  meals  a  day,  and  at  each  he  has 
half  a  chicken,  one  chicken  being  kUled  and  prepared 
for  him  each  morning.  He  never  eats  animal  meat,  and 
yet  he  enjoys  perfect  health.  He  passes  much  of  his 
time  among  the  workmen,  but  will  seldom  go  near  a 
stranger.  Many  people  write  to  him,  but  he  seldom  or 
never  gives  a  reply.  He  is  a  member  of  four  London 
clubs--Boodle's,  Brooks',  the  Travelers^  and  White's — 
but  he  never  goes  near  them.  He  gives  large  hunting 
and  shooting  parties  to  different  members  of  the  £d^- 
llah  aristocracy,  but  never  sees  nor  converses  with  them. 


Sir  Walter  Scott's  Friendships. 

We  look  round  and  recognize  few  such  friendships  as 
are  the  theme  of  moralists  and  historians.  They  are  the 
great  alleviations  of  great  minds  under  unusual  pressure 
of  circumstances ;  but  in  the  more  social  aspect  of  the 
virtue,  our  own  age  has  many  a  pleasant  example.  And 
notably  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  heart  was  large  enough 
for  troops  of  friends,  each  of  whom  might  have  thought 
himself  pre-eminentlv  favored.  He  was  eonally  great 
in  the  pleasures  and  the  duties  of  the  relation.  His 
mind  quick  to  catch  the  occasion  when  he  might  serve  a 
friend ;  his  affections  warm,  and  sympathy  overflowing, 
where  these  alone  found  exercise.  And  what  he  be- 
stowed, he  also  desired  on  his  own  account.  He  was 
gracious,  but  not  condescending.  The  tenderness  that 
soothed  and  comforted  so  many  In  their  trouble  he  was 
grateful  for  when  his  own  trial  came.  He  had  none  of 
tne  reserve,  fastidiousness,  shyness  diffidenoe,  excln- 
siveness  which  make  friendship  difficult,  but  felt  what 
is  quoted  in  Cicero— *'  There  is  enough  in  every  man  that 
Is  willing  to  become  a  friend. "  "  He  talks  to  all  of  us," 
said  his  poor  neighbors,  '*  as  if  we  were  blood  relations." 
Bank  was  no  hindrance,  poverty  no  bar.  He  needed  not 
one  friend,  but  many,  and  of  all  degrees,  to  fit  into  and 
satisfy  the  various  phases  of  his  large  nature.  And  vet 
he  was  not  indiscriminate ;  he  chose  his  friends  for  what 
was  good  and  worthy  in  them ;  and  had  some  to  whom 
his  heart  and  thoughts  were  open,  who  were  necessary 
to  him  in  a  more  intimate  and  especial  sense.  To  all  he 
was  faithful ;  nor  do  we  detect  any  trace  of  the  too 
common  effect  of  time  in  slackening  ties  whlc^  demand 
a  tenacious  regard  to  keep  up.  People's  friends  sUp 
from  them  for  want  of  a  vkHant  holding  the  absent  m 
remembrance.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  correspondence  con- 
tinues various  and  fidthful  to  the  old  names  to  the  end. 
In  no  point  Is  he  more  an  example  than  In  this  of  friend- 
ship—not as  a  feature  of  one  period  of  his  life,  but  as  a 
constant  influence  to  the  end.  No  one  more  uniformly 
and  implicitly  followed  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  son  of 
Sirach— The  man  who  hath  friends  must  behave  Mmwrff 
friendly. 

Michael  Angelo  as  a  Workman.    * 

Through  his  impatience  and  enthusiasm,  Michael 
Angelo  mined  block  after  block  of  marble  by  working 
with  too  great  vehemence  near  the  surface.  He  had  a 
wonderful  faculty  as  a  mere  workman  in  marble,  but  hla 

genius  and  impetuosity  of  temperament  would  not 
rook  the  opposition  of  so  stubborn  a  material,  and  un- 
fitted him  for  those  first  processes  of  roughing  out  into 
shape  the  block,  which  requires  patience  and  precision. 
Too  eager  to  arrive  at  a  point  where  his  true  genius 
would  find  play,  he  assailed  the  marble  with  such 
violence  that  he  often  struck  off  pieces  which  trenched 
into  the  Just  limits  of  the  surface ;  and  as  they  could 
not  be  replaced^e  was  forced  to  finish  as  he  could— not 
as  he  would.  Had  he  confined  himself  more  to  elaX>- 
orating  his  work  in  clay,  and  then  intrusting  the  blocking 
out  in  marble  to  a  mechanical  workman,  we  should  have 
had  not  only  a  much  larger  number  of  grand  works  by 
him,  but  they  would  have  been  freer  01  great  defects. 
For  instance,  the  back  of  the  head  of  Moses  has  been 
chiseled  away  until  it  is  an  impossible  head.  Again,  the 
David  is  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of  the  marble.  And 
the  head  of  his  famous  Day  was  probably  left  unfinished 
because  he  perceived  that  it  was  turned  beyond  the 
limit  permitted  to  nature  wiUiout  breaking  the  neck. 

ISEBD  teacheth  unlawful  things.— SENBOi^ 
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Rogers,  the  Sculptor. 

John  Rogers  wis  born  in  Salem,  Mass..  Octobe.  dOth, 
18&9.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  and  there  were  only 
slight  artistic  traits  amone  members  of  his  family.  His 
education  was  received  m  the  New  England  schools. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  placed  in  a  dry  snoods  store 
in  Boston,  where  he  remained  until  1847.  At  an  early 
age  he  evinced  a  talent  for  drawing,  and  an  artist's  lll!e 
was  bis  boyhood's  dream  of  greatness.  His  parents, 
however,  regarding  the  boy's  umcy  as  an  idle  cnlmera, 
endeavored  to  discourage  him  in  this  respect.  Even- 
tually, this  opposition  led  him  to  a  more  careful  prepi^ 
ration  for  his  chosen  avocation,  and  so  proved  a  benefit 
rather  than  a  bar  to  success. 

In  1847,  Mr.  Rogers  left  the  store  in  Boston  aud  Joined 
a  corps  or  engineers  at  work  upon  the  Oochituate  Water 
Works.  Here  his  talent  for  drawing  was  exercised  and 
cultivated,  but  the  work  overtaxed  and  injured  his  eyes 
and  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up. 

For  the  benefit  of  his  health  he  made  a  trip  to  Spain. 
On  his  return  from  his  brief  sojourn^  1848,  he  entered 
a  machine  shop  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  to  learn 
the  trade  of  machinist.  Here,  during  his  seven  years' 
labor,  he  passed  up  from  the  work-bench  to  the  draught- 
ing desk.  While  in  Boston,  after  his  return  from  Spain, 
he  accidentally  saw  a  young  man  modelling  figures  in 
clay.  He  watched  him  closely,  and  in  a  few  months  had 
learned  the  mechanical  part  of  the  art.  which  in  his 
hands  has  wrought  out  so  much  of  thougnt  and  beauty, 
and  been  the  delight  of  many  households.  This  art  of 
modelling  opened  up  new  and  perfect  means  of  artistic 
expression.  It  came  as  a  revelation  from  on  high. 
After  leaving  the  young  stranger  who  had  been  the  nn- 
conscious  instrument  to  develop  the  genius  of  a  mighty 
mind,  Rogers  obtained  some  clay,  and  going  home  beg^ 
a  series  of  studies  which  have  since  shown  such  vast 
results. 

Although  compelled  to  work  in  the  machine  shop  In 
Manchester  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  seven 
at  night,  be  found  time  to  vigorously  pursue  his  studies 
in  day,  frequently  working  out  his  design  by  the  light 
of  a  tallow  candle  at  nig^t.  Ofttimes  sleep  was  driven 
from  his  pillow  by  g^ups  or  figures  of  beauty  that  had 
birth  in  his  mind,  and  there  was  no  rest  for  him  until 
these  sweet  ideals  stood  embodied  in  the  dav. 

His  fancy  revelling  amid  these  objects  of  surpassing 
beautf  made  his  manual  toil  at  his  trade  extremely  dis- 
tssteiul,  illustrating  fully  how  hard  it  is  to  serve  his 
masters. 

In  1856  he  accepted  the  offer  to  take  charge  of  a  rail- 
road machine  shop  at  Hannibal.  Missouri ;  but  in  less 
than  a  vear  after  his  removal  thither,  came  the  business 
crisis  that  threw  so  many  peoule  out  of  employment. 
He  came  East  with  others  at  tne  stoppage  of  business, 
and  although  his  means  were  limited,  he  determined  to 
visit  Europe  and  see  the  great  works  of  the  immortal 
masters.  Intending  to  studv  and  arrange,  if  possible,  to 
follow,  uninterruptedly,  his  chosen  pursuit.  Accord- 
ingly he  visited  Paris  and  Rome.  But  after  months  of 
study,  he  found  that  he  could  not  awake  within  himself 
enthusiasm  for  classic  art  He  came  home,  for  the  first 
time,  dispirited  and  distrustful  of  his  talent. 

He  looked  about  him  and  found  employment  in  the 
ofllce  of  the  city  surveyor  of  Chicago.  He  was  now 
thirty  years  of  age,  possessed  of  a  traSaed  eye  and  hand, 
a  cultivated  mind,  and  stainless  character :  so  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  he  gave  his  employers  entire 
satisfaction. 

He  had  been  in  Chicago  some  months,  when  he 
modelled  a  group  which  he  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
some  ladies  getting  up  a  charitable  fair.  This  work 
'*  The  Checker  Players  "  showed  ease,  freedom,  and  life- 
like outline.  His  talent  for  the  first  time  was  recognized 
by  tne  public ;  but  his  reputation  was  not  established 
fully  until  after  the  exhibition  of  his  "Slave  Auction" 
fai  New  York  hi  1850. 

The  group  entitled  "The  Slave  Auction  "  was  modelled 
at  the  rif  ht  time,  and  took  hold  of  popular  feeling  at 
once.  He  now  established  himself  in  a  studio  on  Broad- 
way :  and,  somehow,  the  public  just  then  felt  infinitely 
greater  interest  in  living  subjects  than  in  classic  beauties. 

Soon  after  "  The  Slave  Auction  "  Mr.  Rogers  added  to 
\ih  works  "The  Village  Schoolmaster,''  "The  Town 
Pump,"  "The  Picket  Guard,"  "Camp-Fire,"  "Sharp- 


shooters," "Union  Refugees,"  and  "The  Country  Post 
Ofllce,  or  News  from  the  War." 

In  these  models  Mr.  Rogers  embodied  the  vital  ex- 
perience of  the  times,  ana  the  heart  of  the  masses 
vibrated  in  response  to  the  tell-tale  figures. 

At  first,  be  practiced  strict  economy,  for  his  works  sold 
low ;  and  he  lived  in  his  studio,  and  even  practiced  the 
culinary  art.  "But  the  lighthouse  of  hope  beamed 
bright  on  him  now."  Among  his  works  produced  be- 
tween 186a-'62,  are  "  The  Fairy's  Whisper,"  and  "  Ahr 
Castles." 

In  the  former,  the  light,  graceful  form  of  a  fairy  is 
seen  rising  from  the  fern  leaves,  with  its  tinv  mouth 
at  the  ear  of  a  boy,  who  bends  forward  in  listening 
wonder  and  delight.  In  "  Air  Castles,"  the  young  girt 
at  the  fountain  has  forgotten  her  errand  in  her  oay 
dream,  and  the  brook  has  filled  and  is  overfiowing  the 
unheeded  bucket  by  her  side.  In  the  face  and  figure 
are  blended  the  rarest  charm  of  pose  and  expression. 
During  the  next  three  years  Mr.  Rogers  produced^  the 
"Returned  Volunteer,"  ''Mail  Day,"  ^  One  more  Shot," 
"The  Home  Guard,"  "The  Bushwhacker,"  and 
"Taking  the  Oath  and  Drawing  RaUons."  There  is  a 
touching  fidelity  about  the  outlines  of  all  these  works, 
and  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  minutely  point  out 
the  beauties  of  each,  but  space  forbids. 

Mr.  Rogers'  later  works  comprise  "Unde  Ned's 
School,"  ''The  Charity  Patient,"  "The  School  Exam- 
hiation,"  "The  Council  of  War,"  and  "Courtship  in 
Sleepy  Hollow." 

Rogers'  groups  and  figures  have  a  birth-place  in  the 
present  century.  They  are  animate  almost  with  the  life 
of  the  present  hour.  American  ideas  and  customs  are 
embodied  in  solid  form.  He  gives  us  the  citizen  soldier 
of  New  England ;  the  man  of  the  South  and  the  man  of 
the  West ;  the  negro :  the  women  of  both  sections ;  the 
inventive  genius ;  the  heroism,  the  pride  and  humor 
of  the  people,  with  their  customs  and  costumes.  Grecian 
mythology  and  Grecian  heroism  are  interesting  subjects 
to  an>  bod V,  both  in  song  and  marble,  but  we  are  some- 
what'dead  to  their  touch  as  thev  are  to  ours,  for  we  can- 
not enter  into  the  experience  of  andent  Greece,  because 
the  past  ages  are,  as  it  were,  a  dead  language  to  us ;  but 
reproduce  for  us  incidents  that  commemorate  individual 
suffering  or  national  glory,  and  the  nerves  thrill  and  the 
public  bound  in  svmpathetlc  life. 

All  honor  to  the  sculptor,  painter,  or  poet,  who  be- 
Ueves  and  renders  immortal  the  sublime  truth  that 


**  We  are  liyinff— we  are  striving 

. noand  glorious  time, 

t  aces  telling— 
To  be  living  is  BODlime.** 


In  a  grancTaDd  glorious  time. 
When  the  age  on  i 


And  the  record,  deeply  graven. 
On  the  path  where  we  oavo  trod. 

Show  the  heart  of  man  is  reaching^ 
Up  from  earth  to  Natnre^s  God. 

His  Choice. 

'  At  eighty  years  of  age,  Voltaire  retained  his  vigor  of 
intellect  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Some  friends,  compli- 
menting him  on  the  success  of  his  works,  remarked  tnat 
the  reputation  he  would  leave  behind  him  was  worth  a 
life-time  of  toil.  "A  century  of  immortality  against 
one  year's  good  digestion  I"  said  the  great  philosopher; 
and  in  these  days  of  dyspeptic  trouble,  many  people 
will  sympathize  in  his  view  of  the  great  life  probleoL 
f  et,  under  certain  circumstances,  dyspepsia  is  as  much 
of  a  crime  as  a  misfortune.  The  beasts  of  the  field 
would  not  violate  the  laws  of  health  in  their  habits  of 
eating  to  the  extent  that  some  human  creatures  habitu' 
ally  do.  For  instance,  the  glutton  who  recently  took  his 
place  at  a  hotel  table,  opposite  a  well-known  medical 
man.  Somebody  asked  the  glutton  about  his  health. 
He  replied :  "  1  am  not  feeling  vexr  well ;  I  am  suffer- 
ing from  dyspepsia."  Just  then  the  waiter  appeared, 
and  placed  before  the  dvspeptic  gentleman  his  break- 
fast, which  consisted  of  three  boiled  eggs,  two  baked 
potatoes,  a  plate  of  beefsteak,  a  cup  of  coffee,  and 
lour  buckwneat  cakes.  The  doctor  was  just  then 
in  the  act  of  winding  his  watch,  and  concluded  to  time 
the  victim  of  dyspepsia,  who  startled  him  by  bolting  all 
of  the  edibles  set  forth  in  the  remarkably  short  space  of 
Udo  mintUes  and  ten  seconds.  This  was  not  eating.  It  was 
gobbling.  The  sufferer  deserved  all  the  dyspepsia  hia 
gluttony  brought  him. 
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Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  Hardin  County,  Kentacky,  Febmmry  13th,  18Q0.  a 
son  was  bom  to  a  poor,  uneducated  but  worthy  couple, 
and  no  elfish  old  nurse  bending  over  his  cradle  would 
have  thought  to  prophesy  of  the  wonderful  events  that 
were  to  crowd  into  his  after  life.  He  grew  up  a  stout, 
healthy  boy,  and  was  early  put  to  work  on  his  father's 
farm.  When  he  was  seven  years  old  he  was  sent  to 
school,  where  he  learned  to  read.  But  circumstances 
did  not  allow  of  his  remaining  long  at  school,  for  his 
father  determined  to  remove  farther  west.  He  disposed 
of  his  little  place  in  Kentucky  for  about  two  hundred 
dollars,  and,  constructing  a  flat  boat,  the  boy's  father 
embarked  with  his  goods,  without  his  family,  upon  the 
BolUng  Fork  River,  m>m  which  he  floated  into  the  Ohio, 
•n  route  for  Indiana.  Soon  after  entering  the  Ohio  River 
the  boat  capsized  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
cargo  was  lost.  Disposing  of  the  remainder,  the  emi- 
grant succeeded  in  reachlj^  Spencer  County,  Indiana, 
where  he  located  a  new  faim,  and  then  he  returned  to 
Kentucky  on  foot  to  bring  out  his  family.  Seven  days' 
loumey  on  horseback,  through  an  uninhabited  country, 
brought  them  to  the  new  home. 

All  hands  went  to  work  to  buUd  a  house.  The  boy. 
With  an  ax,  done  good  service  in  preparing  logs  for  the 
eabin,  and  neighbors  kindly  assisted  in  the  work,  and  in 
three  days  a  comfortable  log  structure  was  erected.  It 
had  but  one  room  and  the  loft  overhead,  reached  by 
means  of  a  ladder.  This  was  the  boy's  bed  chamber, 
and,  with  a  blanket  and  a  pile  of  straw,  his  sleep  was  as 
sweet  as  that  which  visits  a  downy  couch. 

The  little  fellow  assisted  his  father  in  making  the  fur- 
niture used  in  their  primitive  home,  besides  being  very 
busy  in  ttie  pleasant  weather  in  procuring  fire  wood  ana 
fencing  material.  He  also  learned  to  use  the  rifie ;  but, 
amid  all  this  business,  he  foimd  time  to  study  both 
reading  and  spellinff. 

When  he  was  a  little  more  than  eight  years  old  his 
mother  died,  afSicting  him  with  a  loss  which  the  world 
could  never  repair.  All  through  his  after  life  he  remem- 
bered her  with  reverent  affection.  But  the  family  found 
kindness  in  their  neighbors,  one  of  whom  taught  the 
boy  to  write. 

Borne  two  years  after  his  mother's  death  his  father 
married  a  kind  and  excellent  woman,  who  proved  a  sec- 
ond mother  to  the  boy  and  his  sister. 

About  this  time  a  school  was  opened  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  boy  was  delighted  to  be  enrolled  as  a 
pupil  of  the  new  *' Academy."  His  quick  perception 
and  retentive  memory  were  of  immense  advantage  to 
the  youxuf  scholar,  and  he  made  the  best  use  of  them. 

His  school  clothes  were  made  of  dressed  buck  skin, 
with  a  cap  made  of  raccoon  skin.  For  six  months  he 
attended  this  school,  and  then  he  was  obliged  to  start 
out  in  the  world  and  earn  his  own  living.  For  flve  years 
he  worked  steadily  in  the  woods,  giving  his  evenings  to 
the  study  of  such  books  as  he  comd  obtain  in  the  vicin- 
ity. Figuratively,  he  ate  and  digested  the  better  part  of 
all  the  volumes  which  he  obtained. 

When  he  was  nineteen  years  old  he  was  hired  for  ten 
dollars  a  month  by  a  man  living  near  them,  to  assist  in 
navigating  a  flat  boat  loaded  with  stores  to  New  Orleans. 
There  was  but  one  other  man  on  the  boat  with  him,  and 
they  made  the  lon^'  voyage  down  the  Mississippi,  floating 
along  in  the  day  time  and  anchoring  to  the  bank  at 
niffht.  One  night  rufflans  attacked  their  boat,  but  were 
dnven  off,  and  at  length  they  reached  their  destination 
and  profitably  disposed  of  their  stores. 

But  the  young  man's  father,  imbued  with  the  true 

eoneer  spirit,  soon  found  Indiana  too  thickly  settled  for 
8  fancy,  and  again  *' pulling  up  stakes  "  they  packed 
up  their  household  commodities  into  large  wagons  which 
were  to  be  drawn  by  oxen.  The  young  man  Abraham 
drove  one  of  these,  and  through  the  bottom  lands  along 
their  route  the  male  members  of  the  party  were  often 
obliged  to  wade  in  water  to  their  walRts.  Pushing 
along  into  Sangamon  County,  they  settled  upon  a  ten- 
acre  tract  on  the  north  side  of  Sangamon  River.  Here . 
again,  the  work  of  erecting  a  cabin  went  on,  and  "  Abe  .  ^ 
began  to  split  out  the  rails  to  fence  the  farm.  During 
the  Fall  and  Whiter  his  rifie  furnished  the  principal  sup- 
ply of  food  for  the  family. 

Abraham  was  now  entering  upon  man's  estate,  and  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  narrow  prospect  before  him. 
So  in  1830  he  removed  farther  west,  and  during  the  Sum- 
mer and  Winter  worked  on  a  farm  near  Petersbure.   Fig 


evenings  he  devotea  to  taltniul  study,  drilling  mwaj  at 
reading,  writing,  grammar  and  arithmetic.  In  the  Spring 
he  was  hired  by  a  Mr.  Offut  to  navigate  a  flat  boat— they 
having  first  acted  as  ship  builders  of  the  craft — on  a 
trading  expedition  to  New  Orleans.  The  ability  and  In- 
dustry of  young  Abraham  so  won  upon  the  esteem  of 
his  employer  that  later  he  gave  him  the  chief  position  In 
his  mill  and  store  at  New  Salem  village.  Here  the  yaanx 
man  acquired  his  lifelong  appellation  of  "  Honest  Abe.** 

We  next  find  him  a  volunteer  in  the  army  during  the 
Black  Hawk  War.  After  that  he  was  nominated  for  the 
Legislatureu  but  was  defeated  by  a  small  majorttj. 
Then  he  tried  storekeeplng  for  himself ;  afterwards  he 
studied  surveying.  Then  again  he  was  nominated  for 
the  Legislature  and  was  elected,  subsequently  being 
three  times  re-elected. 

Ambition  now  began  to  influence  his  thoughta,  and^ 
studying  law  with  Hon.  John  T.  Stuart,  In  1886  he  was 
admitt^  to  the  bar.  Soon  after  this  he  removed  to 
Springfield.  As  a  lawyer  he  was  successfol,  snd  his  first 
fair  fee  for  winnins  a  case  he  devoted  to  providing  a  com- 
fortable home  for  his  kind  and  faithful  step-mof£er. 

Next  we  find  him  Member  of  Congress,  even  then  ex- 
hibiting a  lively  interest  in  the  aboUshment  of  slavery. 
He  declined  reelection.  For  the  next  five  years  he  de- 
voted himself  to  his  profession,  meanwhile  having  mar- 
ried Mary,  daughter  of  Hon.  Robert  8.  Todd,  of  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky.  He  developed  the  most  amiable  trans 
of  domestic  affection. 

When  the  Republicans  of  Illinois  presented  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  there  was  a  sensation  amons  allpartieB. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Convention  Mr.  Oglesbj — 
afterward  Governor  of  Illinois— brought  into  the  hall 
his  old  fence  rails  decorated  with  fiags  and  ribbons,  and 
bearing  an  inscription  that  strongly  resembles  a  deiis^e 
title  g^en  One  spoken  of  in  the  Gospels.  This  motto  ran 
thus: 

*' Abraham  Lincoln:  the  rail  candidate  for  President 
hi  I860" 

Then  Mr.  Lincoln  arose  in  the  gallery  and  acknowl- 
edged that  thirty  years  before  be  had  mlUt  rail*  in  Macon 
County.  Illinois ;  and  he  had  been  Infonned  that  those 
two  rads  were  from  a  lot  of  three  thousand  made  by 
himself  and  one  Thomas  Hawks. 

His  party  friends  were  anxious  for  his  election,  and  ad- 
vised him  how  to  defeat  the  Greeley  party  by  promising 
seats  in  the  Cabinet  to  certain  men  named  at  the  time. 
What  a  ring  of  pure  gold  there  was  in  the  answer :  "  I 
authorize  no  bargains,  and  will  be  bound  by  none ! " 

Again,  when  the  committee  waited  on  him  to  infonn 
him  of  nis  nomination,  he  made  an  appropriate  reply, 
and  then  stood  *'  treat ''  for  his  guests,  pledging  them  m 


a  glasB  qf  cold  watery  saying  that  it  was  Qod's  best  bever- 
age and  all  that  his  (Lincoln's)  famfly  ever  taidulged  in. 

We  all  remember  his  election  and  the  state  of  the 
country  at  that  time,  and  without  regard  to  our  polftics 
we  know  that  he  suffered  a  martyr's  death— died  lor  the 
(to  him)  right  cause ;  and  we  also  note  with  awe — ^let  our 
politics  be  what  they  may— that  the  assassin's  heels 
were  tripped  up  by  the  ve^  flag  which  he  (flguratively) 
soueht  to  rend  and  annihilate.  And  thus  was  his  own 
untimely  end  brought  about.  Lay  aside  all  party  preju- 
dice  and  think  what  a  country  we  have.  Ah,  we  go  not 
half  appreciate  it^-the  privilege  of  being  a  citizen  of 
America,  the  land  of  the  free  I  The  ragged  littie  boy 
picking  up  chips  by  the  wayside,  or  drawmg  cubes  and 
angles  on  a  board,  may  sometime  rise  up  to  the  Presi- 
dent's, or  statesman's  chair,  to  bid  some  other  strug- 
gling, ambitious  soul  God  speed  in  its  upward  career. 

Through  his  onward  course  during  all  his  successes^ 
and  when  he  came  to  the  chief  position  of  the  country^ 
Abraham  Lincoln's  unaffected  nuinner,  his  good  hearted 
humility,  makes  us  admire  him  and  venerate  his 
memory. 

Those  whom  power  or  success  makes  vain  are  to  be 
pitied,  for  the  glory  of  earth  is  as  unstable  and  perish- 
able as  a  bubble  on  the  ocean ;  and  it  is  not  the  position 
to  which  we  attain,  but  the  good  and  wise  uses  to  which 
we  give  our  talents,  that  brings  Joy  and  peace  to  the 
heart  and  which  will  shed  a  glory  rich  as  a  summer  sun- 
set around  our  dying  beds. 

Dear  reader,  let  us  remember  always  that  it  is  the  fruit- 
less branches  of  the  trees  and  the  light,  worthless  ears 
of  grain  that  toss  high  and  emptily  above  their  fellows, 
while  the  more  fruit  the  branches  hold,  the  richer  the 
Kjahi  heads,  the  lower  they  droop. 
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OXTBIOUS  AHD  INTEBESHHG  FAOTS 

^laOUT     TO^DB. 

The  Common  Toad  (A  Am«ri«mt«.  Le  Conte)  ia  very 
>ell  known.  Qlanda  appear  on  the  skin  of  the  back  and 
ddea,  which  ponr  out  an  acrid  fluid,  capable,  perhaps, 
of  producing  irritation  on  a  very  sensitive  skin,  and  cei^ 
tainly  desSqned  as  a  means  of  defence.  A  dog  seizine  a 
toad  immediately  drops  it ;  its  mouth  becomes  rapidly 


under  the  door  of  a  bee-hive  every  fine  evening  and 
dexterously  pick  up  those  bees  who,  overladen  or 
tired,  missed  the  doorstep  and  fell  to  the  ground.  H 
lost,  by  some  accident,  an  eye,  and  it  was  observed 
by  some  members  of  the  family,  as  well  as  myself, 
that  he  had  with  it  lost  the  ability  to  pick  up  a  bee  ct 
the  first  trial — ^his  tongue  struck  the  gravel  one  side 
of  the  ^bee ;  but  after  several  weeks  practice  with 
one  eye  he  regained  his  certaintv  of  aim.  I  have 
never  seen  our  toad  raise  his  hands  to  crowd  his  food 


THE  FEMALE    PIPA   AND  HEB  TOUNO. 


filled  with  an  abundance  of  frothy  saliva,  while  its 
attempts  to  clear  it  away  and  its  m  jde  of  shaking  its 
head,  prove  its  mouth  to  be  unpleasantly  or  painfully 
affected. 

Toads  are  easily  rendered  familiar,  and  in  a  little 
time  they  will  come  out  of  their  holes  and  sit  ouictly 
to  take  small  slugs  presented  to  them.  This  they  do 
like  the  frog,  and  with  so  rapid  a  motion  of  the 
tongue  as  almost  to  elude  the  eye. 

In  the  summers  of  1343-45.  an  old  toad  used  to  sit 


into  his  mouth,  as  the  European  toads  do,  although 
he  uses  them  freely  to  wipe  out  of  his  mouth  any  in- 
edible or  disagreeable  substance.  When  our  toad 
gets  into  his  mouth  part  of  an  insect  too  large  for  his 
tongue  to  thrust  down  his  throat  (and  I  have  known 
of  their  attempting  a  wounded  humming  bird), 
he  resorts  to  the  nearest  stone  and  presses  the  protrud- 
ing part  of  his  mouthful  against  it,  and  thus  crowds  it 
down  his  throat.  This  can  be  observed  at  any  time  by 
tying  a  locnnt's  hind  legs  together  and  throwing  it  be^        t 
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fore  a  small  toad.  On  one  occasion  I  gaye  a  yellow 
Btriped  locust  to  a  little  toad  In  its  second  summer, 
when  he  was  in  the  middle  of  a  very  wide  gravel  walk. 
In  a  moment  he  had  the  locust's  head  down  his  throat, 
its  hinder  parts  protrudine,  and  started  for  a  stone  or 
clod ;  but  flndinf  none  at  hand  In  either  direction,  he 
lowered  his  head  and  crept  along,  pushing  the  locust 
against  the  ground.  But  the  angle  with  the  groimd  was 
too  snuai,  and  my  walk  too  welfroUed.  To  increase  the 
angle  he  straightened  his  hind  legs  up,  but  in  vain.  At 
ienffth  he  threw  up  his  hind-quarters,  and  actually  stood 
oi.  nis  head,  or  rather  on  the  locust,  sticking  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  after  repeating  this  once  or  twice,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  himself  outside  of  his  dinner. 

But  these  Instances  of  ingenious  adaptation  to  the  cir- 
cumstances were  exceeded  by  a  four-year  old  toad  at 
Antioch  College.  I  was  tossing  live  earth-worms  while 
digging,  and  presently  threw  him  so  large  a  specimen 
that  he  was  obliged  to  attack  one  end  only,  lliat  end 
was  instantly  transferred  to  his  stomach,  the  other  end 
writhing  free  in  the  air,  and  coiled  about  the  toad's 
head.  He  waited  until  the  worm's  writhings  gaye  him  a 
chance,  swallowed  half  an  inch,  then,  taking  a  nip  with 
his  jaws,  waited  for  a  chance  to  draw  in  another  hali 
inch.  But  there  were  so  many  half  inches  to  dispose  of 
that  at  length  his  Jaws  grew  ttred,  lost  their  finnnesa  of 
grip,  and  the  worm  crawled  out  flye-eighths  of  an  inch 
between  each  Kaif  inch  swallowing.  The  toad  perceiy- 
ing  this,  brought  his  right  hand  to  aid  his  jaws,  grasp- 
ing his  abdomen  with  his  foot,  and  by  a  little  effort 
getting  hold  of  the  worm  in  his  stomach  from  the  out- 
side, he  thus  by  his  foot  held  fast  to  what  he  had  gained 
by  each  swaJlow,  and  presently  succeeded  in  getting  the 
worm  entirely  down. 

The  amount  which  a  toad  can  eat  is  surprising.  One 
morning  I  threw  a  squash-bug  to  a  young  toad.  He 
snapped  it  up,  but  immediately  rejected  it,  wiped  his 
mouth  with  great  energy,  and  then  hopped  away  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  I  was  so  amused  that  I  gathered 
some  more  of  the  same  bugs  and  carried  them  to  a 
f  ayorite  old  toad  at  the  northeast  comer  of  the  house. 
He  ate  them  all  without  making  any  faces.  I  gathered 
all  that  loouldflndoD  my  yines,  andhe  ate  them  all  to  thtf 
number  of  twenty-three.  I  then  brought  him  some 
larvsB  phygsra  minlstra  three-quarters  grown,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  enticing  him  to  put  ninety-four  on  top  of  his 
squash  bugs.  I%kding  that  his  virtue  was  not  prod 
against  the  caterpiUars  when  I  put  them  on  the  end  of 
a  straw,  and  tickled  his  nose  with  them,  he  at  length 
turned  and  crept  under  the  plasza,  where  he  remained 
three  days  digesting  his  food. 

Do  not  kill  the  toads.  In  Paris  they  are  sold  at  fifty 
cents  a  dozen.  A  toad  will  swallow  the  biggest  Und  of 
a  tomato  worm,  and  one  toad  has  been  tmown  to  eat 
seven  hundred  and  thirteen  flies  at  a  meal. 

The  dealers  In  this  uninyfting  article  keep  it  in 
large  tubs,  into  which  they  plunge  their  bare  hands 
and  arms  without  any  fear.  .  Toads  are  also  kept  in 
vineyards,  where  they  devour  during  the  night  mil- 
lions of  insects  that  escape  the  pursuit  of  nocturnal 
birds. 

An  Kngliflh  correspondent  says  : — We  had  an  ex- 
cellent collection  of  Dahlias,  and  they  were  put  to 
*'  start "  on  a  bed  of  leaves  in  one  of  the  early  vine- 
ries, where  we  were  also  yery  much  troubled  with 
earwigs  and  wood-lice  eating  them.  I  got  a  lot  of 
toads  and  placed  amongst  them,  and  found  they  were 
quite  at  home  in  their  new  quarters,  and  soon  rid  us 
of  our  enemies.  My  toads  and  I  got  great  friends, 
and  they  became  so  tame  that  they  would  eat  from 
my  hand,  and  I  was  also  an  eye-witness  to  one  of 
them  taking  off  his  jacket  and  making  it  up  in  a  pill 
and  bolting  it.  One  day,  during  the  month  of  July 
in  the  same  year,  I  was  gathering  strawberries  in 
the  open  garden,  and  came  upon  a  very  large  snake, 
which  I  killed.  Seeing  a  large  lump  about  its  mid- 
dle I  placed  my  foot  on  its  tail  and  took  a  garden 
rake  and  worked  the  lump  upwards,  and  in  much 
less  time  than  it  has  taken  me  to  write,  I  had  worked 
it  out  at  the  snake's  mouth — a  fine  live  toad.  He 
winked  and  blinked  a  bit  and  then  hopped  off,  no 
doubt  well  pleased  with  his  changa 


A  French  gardener  is  said  to  have  experimented  with 
ayiew  to  ascertaining  how  far  a  toad  could  be  used  in 
the  capacity  of  a  carrier  pigeon.  Observing  one  tliat 
spent  hours  daily  in  the  neignborhood  of  a  hiye  cm  the 
cnance  of  snapping  up  a  few  of  its  inmates,  it  was  by 
him  made  the  subject  ol  an  experiment.  A  pink  ribbon 
was  tied  around  his  neck,  and  was  carried  to  a  distance 
of  nine  miles  from  the  place  and  there  left.  Forty-eis^t 
hours  later  the  toad  agam  sat  watching  the  bees  oxmk% 
to  and  fro  from  the  hive. 

The  toad  has  bcei>  known  to  live  thhrty-five  or  lortj 
years,  and  it  is  tbougtit  to  attain  a  considerably  greater 
age.  It  can,  like  many  other  reptiles,  live  a  longtime 
inthout  food,  and  with  a  very  small  supply  of  air ;  but 
the  alleged  instances  of  their  havhig  been  found  im- 
bedded in  solid  stone  or  the  heart  of  a  tree,  with  no 
possible  commuuicauon  with  the  external  worid,  have. 
nodoQbt  arisen  from  errors  of  oheerration,  thoogh  anach  re- 
mains unexplained  about  the  facts  npon  which  tliis  popular  be- 
lief is  based,  and  though  toads  have  been  taken  froni  places 
where  it  aeemed  ImpoiBsible  that  they  coold  have  obtained 
food,  air,  or  moisture,  it  cannot  be  admitted  thai  they  hare 
been  hermetically  sealed.  With  Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  it  may  be 
said:  **  To  believe  that  a  toad,  enclosed  within  a  mass  of  clay 
or  other  similar  substance,  shall  exist  wholly  without  air  or 
food  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  at  length  be  liberated  aliyeand 
capable  of  crawling,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  matrix  now  be- 
come a  solid  rock,  is  certainly  a  demand  npon  our  credulity 
which  few  would  be  ready  to  answer.** 

That  toads,  frogs,  snakes,  and  lizards,  occasionally  issue  from 
stones  that  are  Broken  In  a  quarry,  or  in  sinking  wells,  and 
even  from  a  strata  of  coal  at  the  bottom  of  a  coal  mine,  may  be 
readily  admitted,  but  Dr.  Buckland  remarked  that  **the  evi- 
dence is  not  perfect  to  show  that  the  reptiles  were  entirely  in- 
closed in  a  solid  rock."  No  examination  is^ver  made  until  the 
reptile  is  first  discovered  by  the  breaking  of  the  maas  in  which 
it  was  contained,  and  then  it  is  too  late  to  ascertain,  without 
carefully  replacing  every  fragment  (and  in  no  case  that  I  have 
seen  reported  has  this  been  done),  whether  or  not  there  was 
any  hole  or  crevice  by  which  any  animal  may  have  entered  the 
cavity  from  which  it  was  extracted.  Without  prerious  exami- 
nation, it  is  almost  impossible  to  prove  that  there  was  no  sncii 
communication.  In  tne  case  of  rocks  near  the  surface  of  the 
eartti,  and  in  stone  quarries,  reptiles  And  ready  admission  to 
holes  and  fissures. 

In  digging  up  a  garden  near  Orsay,  some  workmen  unearthed 
recently  some  terra  cotta  vessels,  which  they  at  first  supposed 
to  contain  tressure.  On  breaking  them,  however,  two  live 
toads  were  found,  dad  in  green  velvet  This  strange  attire 
showed  that  they  must  be  at  least  two  hundred  years  old,  as  an 
ancient  treatise  on  magic  and  demonology  mentions  that  at  the 
beginninsr  of  the  seventeenth  century  sorcerers  dressed  np 
tOMS  in  this  manner  for  the  achievement  of  certain  charms. 

While  Dr.  Schliemann  was  making  excavations  on  the  sap- 
posed  site  of  ancient  Trov,  in  187S,  he  came  upon  two  toads  im- 
prisoned among  the  blocks  of  stone  unearthed  at  a  depth  of 
from  89X  to  Cfi)^  feet.  The  event  furnishes  some  pleasant 
moralizing  from  the  ardueologist,  upon  the  fact  that  these 
toads  had  survived  among  the  ruins  of  the  Homeric  city  for  at 
least  three  thousand  years.  At  the  same  time  and  place,  a 
small,  but  very  poisonous  snake  was  discovered.  This  crea- 
ture, liowever,  the  doctor  thinks  may  have  wrigried  his  way 
down  from  the  surface  at  a  later  period.  Shortly  after  this  first 
kiteresting  discoverv,  a  second  pair  of  toads  were  found  be 
tween  the  stones  of  old  Troy,  at  a  depth  of  48M  feet  from 
the  sarface.  The  venerable  antiquities  hopped  off  as  soon  as 
they  were  free.  The  naturalist  will  regret  that  Dr.  Schliemann 
did  not  make  such  careful  observations  with  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion of  these  exhumed  animals  as  to  settle  all  doubt  as  to  the 
time  and  manner  of  their  getting  into  the  apparently  tight 
place  from  which  they  were  liberated. 

Similar  instances  of  liberating  toads  are  of  frequent  ooear> 
rence,  but  space  will  not  allow  of  other  examples. 

Now  the  first  effort  of  the  young  toad,  as  soon  as  It  has  left 
the  tadpole  state  and  emerged  from  the  water,  is,  doubtless,  to 
seek  shelter  In  holes  and  crevices  of  rocks  and  trees.  An  in- 
dividual which,  when  young,  may  then  have  entered  a  cavl^ 
by  some  very  narrow  aperture,  would  find  abundance  of  food 
by  catching  insects,  which,  like  itself,  seek  shelter  within  such 
cavities,  and  may  have  soon  increased  so  much  in  bulk  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  go  out  again  through  the  narrow  aper- 
ture at  which  it  entered.  A  small  hole  of  this  kind  is  very 
likely  to  be  overlooked  by  the  workmen,  who  are  the  only  peo- 

gle  whose  operations  on  wood  and  stone  disclose  carities  in  the 
iterior  of  such  substances.  Dr.  Buckland  made  some  experi- 
ments on  this  subject.  He  caused  twelve  cells  to  be  prepared 
in  a  large  block  of  coarse  oolitic  limestone.  Each  cell  waa 
about  one  foot  deep  and  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  had  a 
groove  or  shoulder  in  its  upper  margin,  fitted  to  receive  a  drca- 
lar  plate  of  glass  and  a  circular  slate  to  protect  the  glass.  The 
margin  of  this  double  cover  was  closed  round,  and  rendered 
impenetrable  to  air  and  water  by  a  luting  of  soft  clay. 

Another  block  of  compact  siliceous  sandstone  was  made  to 
contain  twelve  smaller  cells.    A  live  toad  was  placed  in  each  of 
these  twenty-four  cells,  and  the  glass  and  slate  cemented  down, 
by  a  coating  of  clay.     The  blocks  were  then  buried  in  Dr. 
Buckland'a  garden,  three  feet  deep.         _       .   ,.   ,.  ...^ 
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The  resnlt  tt  "Dr.  Backland^s  experiment  waa,  that  all  the 
toads,  with  the  exception  of  eeverki  large  ones,  were  dead  at 
the  end  of  thirteen  months,  a  fate  that  befell  all  before  the  ex- 

Biration  of  the  second  vear.  These  last  were  examined  several 
mes  daring  the  second  year,  through  the  glass  covers  of  their 
cells.  They  appewed  always  awake,  with  open  eyes,  and  never 
In  a  state  of  torpor ;  bat  at  each  examination  they  became 
more  and  more  meacre.  till  at  last  they  were  found  dead. 
When  Dr.  Buckland  inclosed  these  toads  in  stone,  he  at  the 
same  time  placed  four  other  toads,  of  moderate  size,  in  three 
holes,  cut  for  that  purpose  on  the  north  side  of  the  trunk  of  an 
apple  tree.  These  were  carefully  closed  with  plugs  of  wood, 
to  as  to  exclude  access  of  insects,  and  were  apparently  air- 
tight. Bvery  one  of  these  toads  thus  "  pegged  "  in  the  knotty 
entrails  of  the  tree,  was  found  dead  and  decayed  at  the  end  of 
the  first  jear.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  as  did  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  that  toads  cannot  five  a  year  excluded  nom  atmospheric 
air. 

The  eggs  of  amphibia  are  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  delicate 
mucons,  permeable  membrane.  Tnev  are,  when  excluded, 
most  frequently  agglomerated,  either  In  glutinous  masses  or 
chaplets,  and  increase  considerably  after  they  are  plunged  in 
the  water.  There  are,  however,  some  curious  modiflcations  of 
the  disposition  of  eggs  in  certain  species.  In  one  species  of 
toad  {Bi^o  oMtMcanM)^  the  male,  after  the  exclusion  of  the 
eggs,  takes  up  the  chaplets  and  disposes  them  round  his  thighs, 
something  in  the  form  of  a  figure  eight  He  is  then  said  to 
carry  them  nntil  the  eyes  are  visible,  when  he  carries  his 
progeny  to  some  stagnant  piece  of  water  and  deposits  them, 
when  the  eggs  break  and  the  tadpoles  come  forth  and  swim 
about.  The  mpa  toad  (P.  Americana,  Laur.),  found  in  Snsinam, 
Guijma,  and  Brazil,  manages  its  egn  in  a  different  manner.  As 
the  female  psovides  them,  the  male  spreads  them  over  her  flat 
and  broad  Sack.  When  this  is  effected  the  skin  of  the  back 
suffers  a  aort  of  inflammatoxj  action;  numerous  pustules,  or 
rather  pit-margins,  arise,  whlcn  seem  to  absorb  the  eggs,  one  in 
each  pit,  so  that  the  entire  back  resembles  a  portion  of  honey- 
comb. Here  the  eegs  are  duly  hatched,  and,  what  is  more  ex- 
traordinary, here  the  tadpoles  undergo  their  transformation 
and  become  complete,  emerging  as  tneir  development  takes 
place,  which  is  not  precisely  at  the  same  period  or  time.  Thfl 
average  interval,  however,  from  the  spreading  of  the  eggs  on 
the  back  of  the  female,  is  eighty-two  days.     In  a  short  time 


\  ^les  I  While  it  is  an  aquaiie,  it  has  a  fish^ike  tall  and  no  legs. 
As  soon  as  the  legs  sprout,  the  tail  drops  off  as  useless,  and 
the  animal  betakes  itoelf  to  the  land  I  We  have  seen  myriads 
of  these  emigrants  in  the  paths  and  fields,  no  larger  than  our 
nttle  finger  nail. 

In  conclusion,  then,  the  toad  is  a  harmless  creature,  capable 
of  becoming  attached  to  man.  to  whom  it  is  exceedingly  useful. 
I^t  us  then  never  abuse  it,  but  take  to  heart  the  "Lesson  of 
Mercy ''  taught  by  Alice  Cary  in  the  following  verses : 


the  skin  of  the  back  rejndns  its  usual  ap]>earance.  The  young, 
when  thev  quit  the  cells  of  the  parent,  are  very  small,  not  ex- 
ceeding a  lentil  in  siae,  but  their  limbs  are  perfectly  formed, 


The  toad,  like  all  the  reptiles  and  amphibia,  yearlv  sheds  its 
skin,  a  new  one,  of  brighter  tints,  being  prepared  beneath. 
Mr.  Bell  has  described  the  way  in  which  this  process  takes 
place.  "  Having  often  found,'*  he  says,  '*  among  several  toads 
which  I  waa  keeping  for  the  purpose  of  examining  their 
habits,  some  of  brighter  colors  than  usual,  and  with  the  surface 
moist  and  smooth,  I  had  supposed  that  this  appearance  might 
have  depended  on  the  state  of  the  animal's  health,  or  the  influ- 
ence of  some  peculiarity  in  one  or  other  of  its  functions. 

**  On  watching  carefully,  however,  I  one  day  observed  a  lane 
one,  the  sldn  of  which  was  particularly  d^  and  dull  in  Us 
color,  with  a  dark  streak  down  the  mesial  line  of  the  back,  and, 
on  examining  farther,  1  observed  a  corresponding  line  along  the 
belly.  This  proved  to  be  a  alit  in  the  old  sBn  or  cuticle, 
which  exposed  to  view  the  new  cuticle  beneath.  Finding, 
therefore,  what  was  about  to  happen,  1  watched  the  whole  de- 
tail of  this  curious  process.  I  soon  observed  that  the  two 
halves  of  the  skin,  thus  completely  divided,  continued  to  re- 
cede farther  and  farther  from  the  centre,  and  became  folded 
and  wrinkled,  and  after  a  short  space,  by  means  of  the  con- 
tinued twitching  of  the  animal's  body,  it  was  brought  down  in 
folds  at  the  sides.  The  hinder  leg,  llrst  on  one  side  and  then 
on  the  other,  was  brought  forward  under  the  arm,  which  was 
pressed  down  upon  it,  and  the  hinder  limb  being  withdrawn, 
its  cuticle  was  left  inverted  under  the  arm.  That  of  the  an- 
terior extremity  was  then  loosened,  and  at  length  drawn  off  by 
the  assistance  of  the  mouth.  The  whole  cuticle  was  then  de- 
tached, and  was  now  pushed  by  the  hands  into  the  mouth, 
rolled  in  the  form  of  a  little  ball,  and  swallowed  at  a  single 
gulp." 

In  the  **I^atural  History  of  Selbome,''  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
White  says :  **  That  toads  are  not  noxious  to  some  animals,  is 
plain,  for  ducks,  buxzards,  owls,  stone  curlews,  and  snakes  eat 
them,  to  my  knowledge,  with  impunity.  And  I  well  remember 
the  time,  but  was  not  an  eye  witness  to  the  fact  (though  num- 
bers of  persons  were),  when  a  man  at  this  village  ate  a  toad  to 
make  the  people  stare.    Afterwards  he  drank  oil. 

"I  have  been  informed,  also,  that  some  ladles  Oadies,  yon 
will  say,  of  peculiar  tasto)  took  a  fancy  to  a  toad,  which  they 
nourished  Summer  after  Summer  for  many  years,  till  he  grew 
to  a  monstrous  age,  with  the  maggots  which  turn  to  flesh-flies. 
The  reptile  used  to  come  forth  every  evening fkom  a  hole  under 
the  garden  steps,  and  was  taken  up,  after  supper,  on  the  table, 
to  be  fed.  But  at  last  a  tame  raven,  seeing  him  as  he  put 
forth  his  head,  gave  him  such  a  severe  stroke  with  his  homy 
beak,  as  to  put  out  one  eye.  After  this  accident  the  creature 
laaffuished  for  some  time,  and  died." 

ab,  Derham,  in  '*  Ray's  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation," 
concerning  the  migration  of  toads  from  their  ponds,  subverto 
the  foolish  opinion  of  these  creatures  dropping  fh>mthe  clouds 
in  rain,  showing  that  it  is  from  the  grateful  coolness  and  moist- 
ure of  these  showers  that  they  are  tempted  to  set  oat  on  their 
travels,  which  they  defer  till  these  fall.  How  wonderful  is  the 
eeonomy  of  Providence  with  regard  to  the  limbs  of  these  rep- 


A  boy  named  Peter, 
Found  once  in  the  road 

All  harmless  and  helpless, 
A  poor  little  toad ; 

And  ran  to  his  1 


Then  he  gave  the  poor  toad. 
With  hiB  warm  nose  a  dump. 

And  he  woke  and  got  off 
With  a  hop  and  a  jump. 

nd  ran  to  his  playmate,  And  then  with  an  eye 

And  all  out  of  breath  Turned  on  Peter  and  John, 

CMed,  "John,  come  and  help.    And  hanging  his  homely  head 
And  we'll  stone  him  to  death  1'*     Down,  he  went  on. 

"We  can't  kiU  him  now,  John,** 
Says  Peter,  ''that's  flat. 

In  the  face  of  an  eye  and 
An  action  like  thati " 


And  picking  up  stones, 
The  two  went  on  a  run, 
-ing,  one  to  another. 
Oh,  won't  we  have  fun?*' 

Thus,  primed  and  all  ready        "  For  my  part,  I  haven't 
They'd  got  nearly  back.  The  heart  to,"  says  John; 

When  a  donkey  came  *'  But  the  load  is  too  heavy 

Dragging  a  cart  on  the  track.     That  donkey  has  on, 

Now  the  cart  was  as  much  Let's  help  him."    So  both  lada 
As  the  donkey  could  draw,        Set  off  with  a  will. 

And  he  came  vnth  his  head  And  came  up  with  the  cart 
Hanging  down;  so  he  saw.        At  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

And  when  each  a  shoulder 
Had  put  to  the  wheel. 

They  helped  the  poor  donkey 
A  wonderful  deal. 


All  harmless  and  helpless. 

The  poor  little  toad, 
A-taking  his  morning  nap 

Right  in  the  road. 

He  shivered  at  first:  When  they  got  to  the  top. 

Then  he  drew  back  his  leg         Back  again  they  both  run. 
And  set  up  his  ears,  Amemg  they  never 


Never  moving  a  peg. 


1  had  better  fan. 


Length  of  Life  of  ATilmals  of  the  Higher 
Species. 
It  was  suggested  by  Boflon  that  the  duntkm  of  the 
llyes  of  su<^  anlmalfl  is  in  proportion  to  the  time  ex- 
pended In  reaching  maturity.  Flowrens,  taking  adran- 
tage  of  the  suggestion,  observed  that  the  larger  animals 
live  about  five  times  as  long  as  the  time  expended  is 
leaching  maturity.    Thus : 

The  caoiel  grows  for  8  years,  and  lives  40 

The  horse        •*        5     "  •*  86 

The  ox  ».        4     44  •«  MorSO 

The  lion  ..        5     »»  *•  20 

The  dog  •*        8     **  *'  10  or  18 

The  man  '^      80     '*  '*  100  er  more. 

The  physical  analogy  would  therefore  show  that  the 

life  of  man  should  be  not  less  than  a  hundred  years. 

How  much  it  may,  and  often  Is  shortened  by  the  vlola- 

tton  of  natural  laws,  the  intelligent  reader  will  not  fail 

to  oonsider. 


Taken  ftora  the  Street. 

Many  a  boy  is  ruined  by  bad  company,  who  might 
have  been  saved  by  attention  and  hearty  sympathy.  A 
kind  and  hearty  sympathy.  A  kind  look  at  the  right 
moment  may  shape  an  entire  life.  Nearly  a  century 
ago,  a  warm-hearted  Irish  minister  stopped  In  a  village 
s&eet  to  watch  a  group  Of  boys  play  marbles. 

One  of  them,  curty  and  ragged,  amused  him  by  his 
ready  wit.  The  mimster  talked  with  the  boy,  and  in- 
vited him  to  his  house.  In  spite  of  dirt  and  ragSjJie 
felt  drawn  to  him  by  admiration  of  his  brightness.  The 
boy  had  not  been  to  school,  and  the  minister  agreed 
to  give  him  private  lessons.  Progress  was  so  rapia  that 
he  was  soon  sent  to  a  neighboring  school,  and  held  his 
own  with  the  best  scholars. 

Many  years  after,  the  boy  grown  to  manhood,  and  re- 
wOgnizedf  as  a  brflliant  lawyer  and  a  leader  In  Parliament, 
found  one  day  an  old  gentleman  In  his  room.  He  re- 
coenized  at  once  the  frfend  of  his  boyhood,  and  rushing 
to  his  arms,  said  : 

<'  This  room  is  yours ;  you  gave  me  all  these  things ; 
you  made  a  man  of  me.*' 

The  minister  listened  with  delight  to  the  brilliant  con- 
versation of  his  protege,  but  his  tears  flowed  freely  in 
the  evening,  as  he  sat  entranced  by  the  eloquence  of 
Curran  in  the  House  of  Commons.    Ue  felt  that  bojs 

were  worth  saving.  .»,».,./> 
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Franklin's  Visit  to  His  Mother. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  after  the  decease  of  his 
father,  returned  to  Boston,  in  order  to  pay  his  respects 
to  his  mother,  who  had  resided  in  that  city.  He  had 
been  absent  some  years,  and  at  that  period  of  life  when 
the  greatest  and  most  rapid  alteration  is  made  in  the  hu- 
man appearance — at  a  time  when  the  querulous  voice  of 
the  stripling  assumes  the  commandipg  tones  of  the 
adult,  and  the  Bmiling  features  of  the  youth  are  suc- 
ceeded by  the  strong  lines  of  manhood.  The  doctor 
was  sensible  such  was  the  alteration  of  his  person  that 
his  mother  could  not  know  him,  except  by  that  instinct 
which  it  is  believed  can  cause  a  mother's  heart  to  beat 
violently  in  the  presence  of  a  child,  and  point  the  mater* 
nal  eye  with  quick  and  sudden  glance  to  a  beloved  son. 

To  discover  the  existence  of  this  instinct  by  actual  ex- 
perience, Franklin  resolved  to  introduce  himself  as  a 
stranger  to  his  mother,  and  to  watch  narrowly  for  the 
moment  in  which  she  should  discover  her  son.  and  then 
determine  with  the  cool  precision  of  the  pnilosopher 
whether  that  discoveiy  was  the  effect  of  that  instinct  of 
affection— intuitive  love — that  innate  attachment,  which 
Is  conjectured  to  cement  relatives  of  the  same  blood« 
and  which,  by  according  the  passions  of  parent  and 
child,  like  a  well-tuned  viol,  would  at  the  first  touch 
cause  them  to  vibrate  in  unison,  and  at  once  evince  that 
they  were  but  different  chords  of  the  same  instrument. 

On  a  sullen,  chilly  day  in  the  month  of  January,  in  the 
afternoon,  the  doctor  rapped  at  his  mother's  door  and 
asked  to  speak  with  Mrs.  Franklin.  He  found  the  old 
ladv  knitting  before  the  parlor  fire,  and  introduced  him- 
self by  observing  that  he  had  been  informed  she  enter- 
tained travelers,  and  requesting  a  night's  lodging.  She 
eyed  him  with  that  cool  look  of  disapprobation  which 
most  people  assume  when  they  imaffine  themselves  in- 
sulted, by  being  supposed  to  exercue  an  employment 
but  one  degree  oelow  their  real  occupation  in  life— as- 
sured him  that  he  had  been  misinformed,  that  she  did 
not  keep  tavern ;  but  it  was  true,  to  oblige  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  she  took  a  number  of  them  into 
her  family  during  the  session— 4hat  she  then  had  four 
members  of  the  Council  and  six  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  boarded  with  her;  that  all  the  beos 
were  full :  and  then  betook  to  her  Iniitting  with  the  in- 
tense application  which  expressed,  as  fordbly  as  action 
could,  IE  you  have  concluded  your  business,  the  sooner 
>ou  leave  the  house  the  better.  But  upon  the  doctor's 
wrapping  his  cloak  around  him,  affecting  to  shiver  with 
the  cold,  and  observing  it  was  very  chiuy  weather,  she 
pointed  to  a  chair  and  gave  him  leave  to  warm  himself. 

The  entrance  of  her  boarders  precluded  all  further  con- 
versation. Coffee  was  soon  served,  and  the  doctor  par- 
took with  the  family.  To  the  colxee.  according  to  the 
good  old  custom  of  the  times,  succeeded  a  plate  of  pip- 
pins, pipes,  and  a  paper  of  McEntire's  best,  when  the 
whole  family  formed  a  cheerful,  smoking  seml-cirde  be- 
fore the  fire.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  possessed  the  collo- 
quial powers  to  a  more  fascinating  degree  than  did  Dr. 
Franknn.  and  never  was  there  an  occasion  when  he  dis- 
played tnose  powers  to  greater  advantage  than  at  this 
time.  He  drew  the  attention  of  the  company  by  the 
solidity  of  modest  remarks,  instructed  them  by  the 
varied,  new,  and  striking  lights  in  which  he  placed  the 
subject,  and  delighted  t£em  with  apt  and  amusing  anec- 
dotes. Thus  employed,  the  hours  passed  merrily  alciig 
until  eight  o'clock,  when,  punctual  to  a  moment,  Mrs. 
Franklin  announ^ea  supper.  Busied  with  her  household 
affairs,  she  fancied  the  intruding  stranger  had  Quitted 
the  house  immediately  after  coffee,  and  ft  was  with  diffi- 
culty she  could  restrain  hei  resentment  when  she  saw 
him,  without  molestation,  scat  himself  at  the  table  with 
the  freedom  of  a  member  of  the  family. 

Immediately  after  supper  the  called  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, a  member  of  the  Coun(  II,  in  whom  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  confide,  to  anothei  room,  complained  bitterly 
of  the  rudeness  of  this  strai<ger,  told  the  manner  of  his 
Introduction  to  the  house,  Observed  that  he  appeared 
like  an  outlandish  man — she  thought  he  had  something 
very  suspicious  in  his  appearance — concluded  bv  Bollci^ 
ing  her  mend's  advice  with  respect  to  the  way  In  whicb 
she  should  most  easily  rid  herself  of  his  presence.  The 
old  gentleman  assured  her  that  the  stranger  was  a  young 
man  of  education,  and  to  all  appearance  a  gentleman  ; 
that,  perhaps,  being  in  agreeable  company,  ne  paid  nc 
attention  to  tne  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  advised  her  to 


call  mm  aside  and  repeat  to  him  ner  inability  to  loog* 
him.  She  accordingly  sent  her  maid  to  him.  and  then, 
with  as  much  temper  as  she  could  command,  recaptto- 
lated  the  situation  of  her  family,  observed  that  it  grew 
late,  and  mildly  intimated  that  he  would  do  well  to  seek 
himself  a  lodging.  The  doctor  replied  that  he  would  by 
no  means  discommode  her  famuy,  but  that,  with  her 
leave,  he  would  smoke  one  more  pipe  with  har  boardersi 
and  then  retire. 

He  returned  to  the  company,  filled  his  pipe,  and  at  the 
first  whiff  Us  powers  of  converse  retumea  with  double 
force.  He  recounted  the  hardships,  he  extolled  the  piety 
and  pollcv  of  their  ancestors.  A  gentleman  present 
mentioned  the  subject  of  the  day's  debate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

A  bill  had  been  introduced  to  extend  the  prerogalive 
of  the  royal  Governor.  The  doctor  immediately  entered 
upon  the  subject,  supported  the  colonial  rights  with  new 
and  forcible  aiguments,  was  familiar  with  the  names  of 
the  infiuential  men  in  the  House  when  Dudley  was  Oov- 
emor,  recited  their  speeches,  and  applauded  the  noble 
defense  of  the  Chambers  of  Rights. 

During  a  discourse  %*  appropriately  interesting  to  the 
company,  no  wonder  the  clock  struck  eleven  unper- 
ceived  oy  the  delighted  circle;  nor  was  it  wondistel 
that  the  patience  of  Mrs.  Franklin  grew  quite  ex- 
hausted. She  now  entered  the  room,  and  before  the 
whole  company,  with  much  warmth  addressed  the  doo- 
toiv-told  him  plainly  she  thought  herself  imposed  on, 
observed  that  ft  was  true  she  was  a  lone  woman,  but 
that  she  had  friends  who  would  protect  her,  and  con- 
cluded by  insisting  on  his  leaving  the  house.  The  doc- 
tor made  a  slight  apoloey,  deliberately  put  on  his  great- 
coat and  hat,  took  a  polite  leave  of  the  companv  and  ap- 
proached the  street  door,  lighted  by  the  maid  and  at- 
tended bv  the  mistress.  While  the  doctor  and  his  com- 
panions nad  been  enjoying  themselves  within,  a  most 
tremendous  snow-storm  had  without  filled  the  streets 
knee-deep,  and  no  sooner  had  the  maid  lifted  up  the 
latch  than  a  roaring  northeaster  forced  open  the  door^ 
extinguished  the  l^ht,  and  almost  filled  the  entrv  with 
drifted  snow  and  ludL  As  soon  as  the  candle  was  re- 
lighted the  doctor  cast  a  woeful  look  towards  the  door, 
and  thus  addressed  his  mother :  "  My  dear  madam,  can 
you  turn  me  out  of  your  house  in  this  dreadful  storm  ? 
I  am  a  stranger  in  this  town,  and  shall  certainly  perish 
in  the  stre^  You  look  like  a  charitable  lady;  I 
shouldn't  thhik  you  would  turn  a  dog  from  your  door 
on  this  tempestuous  night." 

<'  Don't  tell  me  of  charity,"  said  the  offended  matron ; 
"  charity  begins  at  home.  It  is  your  own  fault  vo« 
tarried  so  long.  To  be  plain  with  you,  sir,  I  do  not  Bke 
your  looks  or  your  conduct,  and  I  fear  you  have  some 
Dad  designs  in  thus  introducing  yourself  into  my 
family." 

The  warmth  of  this  parley  had  drawn  down  the  com- 
pany from  the  parlor,  and.  by  their  united  interference^ 
the  straneer  was  permitted  to  lodge  in  the  house ;  and, 
as  no  bed  could  be  had,  he  consented  to  repose  on  an 
easy  chair  before  the  parlor  fire.  Although  her  boarders 
appeared  to  confide  perfectly  in  the  stranger's  honesty, 
it  was  not  so  with  Mrs.  Franklin.  With  suspicious  cau- 
tion she  collected  her  silver  spoons,  pepper  box  and  por- 
ringer from  her  closet,  and,  after  securing  the  parlor 
door  by  sticking  a  fork  over  the  latch,  carried  the  plate 
to  her  chamber,  charged  the  negro  man  to  sleep  with  his 
clothes  on,  to  take  the  great  cleaver  to  bed  with  him, 
and  to  waken  and  seize  the  vagrant  at  the  first  noise  h-) 
made  in  attempting  to  plunder  the  house.  Having  thus 
taken  every  precaution,  she  retired  to  bed  with  her 
maid,  whom  she  had  compelled  to  sleep  in  her  room. 

Mrs.  Franklin  rose  before  the  sun,  roused  her  domes- 
tics, unfastened  the  parlor  door  with  timid  caution,  and 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  her  guest  quietly  sleep- 
ing in  the  chfldr.  A  sudden  transition  from  extreme  mis- 
trust to  perfect  confidence  was  natural.  She  awakened 
him  with  a  cheerful  good  morning,  inquired  how  he  bad 
rested,  and  invited  nim  to  parUke  of  her  breakfSst, 
which  was  always  given  previous  to  that  of  her  board- 
ers. ''And  pray,  sir,"  said  the  old  lady,  as  she  sipped 
her  chocolate,  "as  you  appear  to  be  a  stranger  here,  to 
what  distant  coxmtnr  do  you  belong  ?  " 

'<I,  madam  ?  I  belong  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  f" 

At  the  mention  of  niiladelphia  the  doctor  declared 
that  he  had  for  the  first  time  perceived  any  emotion  in 
hec 
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*' Philadelphia?'*  said  she;  and  the  mother suifnsed 
her  eye.  ''^If  yoa  live  iD  Philadelphia,  perhaps  yon 
know  onr  Ben.  ?  ** 

"Who,  madam?" 

''  Why  Ben.  Franklin,  my  Ben. :  oh,  he  ia  the  dearest 
chHd  that  ever  blessed  a  mother  I  '* 

*'  What,"  said  the  doctor,  "  is  Ben.  Franklin,  the  print- 
er, your  son  I  Why  he  is  my  most  intimate  mend ;  he 
and  I  lodj^ed  in  the  same  room." 

"  Oh,  God  forgive  me  I "  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  rais- 
ing her  watery  eyes  to  heaven ;  and  I  have  suffered  an 
acqaatntance  of  my  Benny  to  sleep  on  this  hard  chair 
while  I  myself  rested  on  a  good  bed  I " 

How  the  doctor  discovered  himself  to  his  mother  he 
has  not  informed  ns ;  bat,  from  the  above  experiment, 
he  was  iirmlv  convinced,  and  was  often  afterwards  heard 
io  declare,  that  natural  affection  does  not  exist 


Salem  Town,  L.  L..  D. 

While  noble  enterprises  and  great  actdevewDuCs 
among  any  nation  or  people  win  our  admiration,  and 
while  we  wish  all  laudable  endeavors  a  full  success, 
irrespective  of  position,  sex  or  color,  we  still  are  con- 
BdooB  of  deeper  thrills  of  pride  and  triumph— if  we  may 
use  those  two  words  in  connection  with  our  weak  mortal 
Xles  and  attainments — ^when  we  find  the  sons  and 
hters  of  poverty,  hemmed  in   by  the  obstacles 

J  the  pathway  of  the  poor  and  humble,  bravely 

surmounting  the  difficulties  of  their  station  and  rising 
step  hy  step  toward  success  and  fame. 

The  name  of  Salem  Town,  L.  L.  D.,  is  familiar  as  a 
household  word,  by  reason  of  his  connection  with 
educational  books.  Be  wm  bom  in  Belchertown,  Mass., 
March  6th,  1779,  during  the  dark  days  of  the  Bevolutlon. 
His  eartiest  recollections  were  connected  with  the  season 
of  exhaustion  and  poverty  following  the  establishment 
of  American  Independence. 

His  parents  were  poor,  and  his  opportunities  for 
gaintug  knowledge  from  books  extremelv  limited ;  but, 
as  I  have  said  before,  obstacles  sometunes  operate  as 
incentives  to  success,  if  the  ardent  mind  is  poweifnl 
enough  to  grapple  with  them. 

His  thirst  for  learning  was  insatiable,  and  from  all  the 
available  sources,  scanty  though  they  were,  he  gathered 
op  knowledge.  Desiring  a  college  education,  he 
obtained  his  father's  consent,  the  Summer  that  he  was 
twenty  years  old,  that  after  the  farm  work  of  Autumn 
was  finished  he  might  study  six  weeks  with  the  minister 
of  the  town,  if.  during  the  Summer,  he  would  commit  to 
memory  the  Latin  grammar  without  interfering  with 
the  necessary  labor. 

It  is  hard  to  imaffine  why  the  father  proposed  this 
task,  unless  he  unwisely  fixed  upon  it  as  a  penance  for 
Us  son's  aspirinff  aims.  We  hope  some  nobler  purpose 
moved  him  to  uie  proposition.  But  younff  Town  was 
able  to  meet  the  dlfflculCy.  He  tied  the  Dook  to  the 
plow  and  studied  as  he  toued  aloi^  the  furrows,  and  in 
this  manner  committed  the  whole  book  to  memory^ 
With  like  perseverance,  toOIng  in  the  Summer  and 
attendinff  school  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  Winter,  he 
struggled  on,  his  brave  soul  cheered  by  some  inward 
assurance  of  success,  until,  at  the  ase  of  twenty-two, 
he  was  prepared  to  enter  Middlebury  College,  Vermont, 
where  he  completed  his  regular  course  with  well  won 
success. 

His  design  was  to  enter  the  ministry-  but  after  spend- 
ing nearly  a  year  in  reviewing  his  studies,  extending  his 
researches  into  science  and  reading  history  and  various 
standard  works,  he  engaged  In  teaching,  and  directly 
became  so  interested  in  this  work  as  to  resolve  to  devote 
lUs  life  to  it.  His  success  as  a  teacher  soon  secured  him 
a  call  to  take  charge  of  the  Granville  Academy^ew 
York,  where  he  remained  for  sixteen  vears.  In  1828,  he 
went  by  invitation  to  Powalton,  Georgia,  and  took  charge 
of  a  luve  academy  there  for  three  years,  but  did  not 
remove  his  famfly.  A  year  later  he  returned  North  and 
fixed  his  permanent  residence  at  Auronu  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  Cayuga  Lake,  where  he  took  cnarge,  for  many 
years,  of  the  oldest  academy  in  Western  New  \  Drk. 
Who  can  number  the  minds  which,  during  his  many 
faithful  years'  labors,  he  molded  to  win  eminent  posi- 
tions in  the  world,  and  who  can  number  the  blessines 
called  down  upon  his  noble  life  by  those  whom  his 
precept  and  example  won  to  the  right  way  of  knowledge 
aiid.suceAaa.t 


His  reputation  for  tact  and  fidelity  in  imparting  learn- 
ing created  for  him  so  enviable  a  reputation,  that  various 
Counties  and  State  Superintendents  of  schools  invited 
him  to  devote  himself  to  conducting  Teachers' 
Institutes,  in  which  work  he  continued  as  long  as  his 
years  and  strength  permitted.  He  became  known  in 
this  work  in  seven  of  the  States,  and  organized  and  pre- 
sided over  forty  different  Institutes,  and  nad  such  a  thing 
been  possible,  ho  could  have  had  the  charge  of  as  many 
more. 

Dr.  Town  possessed  rare  talents  for  teaching.  Being 
himself  a  careful  student,  practical,  clear  and  simple  in 
views  and  aims,  he  was  able  to  present  problems  and 
the  intricacies  of  study  in  so  plain  and  simple  a  form  as 
to  make  everything  easily  understood  by  his  scholars. 
He  rightly  ranked  the  teacher's  profession  above  all 
others,  because  of  its  power  to  make  or  mar  the  voung 
and  plastic  character.  Having  experienced  in  his  own 
.  earlv  struggles  the  imperfections  of  the  current  school 
i>ooks,  he  undertook  to  correct  the  evlL 

His  first  work  was  the  famous  *'  Analysis  of  Derivative 
Words  in  the  English  Language,**  ana  it  being  the  first 
work  of  the  kind  published,  after  successive  revisions  it 
has  become  a  standard  book.  The  same  taste  for 
language  led  him  to  prepare  a  <' Spelling  ;Book  *'  on  an 

tlrely  new  plan,  which  is  widely  known  and  approved, 
together  with  his  *'  Series  of  Readers,"  which  were  so 
popular  that,  after  many  years,  they  created  a  demand 
for  another  series.  His  interest  and  labor  in  simplifying 
the  processes  of  education  should  entitle  him  to  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  the  student  world. 

Dr.  Town  was  a  model  of  industiv.  He  rightly  con- 
sidered idleness  as  a  vice,  and  to  his  latest  days  work 
was  his  especial  delight,  for  he  fully  realized  that 
without  persistent  mental  a^*''  nhvaical  labor — bound, 
as  was  his  youth,  in  the  chains  of  poverty— -he  never 
could  have  reached  the  prosperous  eminence  of  his  later 
years. 

He  was  faithful  and  punctual.  He  made  it  a  point  to 
do  all  that  he  could,  bindiog  it  down,  however,  under 
the  greater  law  of  doing  whatever  he  undertook  to  do 
as  vitii  as  he  could.  He  was  of  a  kind  and  loving  nature, 
and  his  attachments  without  ''variableness  or  the 
shadow  of  turning."  Hopeful,  cheerful,  smiling,  he 
was  like  embodied  sunlight  in  the  pathway  of  life.  Full 
of  charity,  he  loved  all  mankind.  He  was  a  patriot,  and 
his  native  land  was  an  object  of  reverence,  and  he  most 
earnestly  prayed  for  its  peace  and  prosperity.  His  Uf • 
reached  from  the  early  struggle  for  independence  to  the 
terrible  disruption  of  our  later  war.  But  being  a 
Christian,  humble,  ardent,  and  full  of  faith,  he 
"  Trusted  in  Jesas 
To  bear  us  safely  throagh.** 

He  lived  almost  to  his  eighty-fifth  bhlhday,  dying 
February  2ith,  1864.  He  died  at  a  son's  residence,  in 
Oreencastle,  Indiana,  and  was  buried  in  a  spot  chosen  by 
himself,  on  a  beautiful  hillock  overlooking  the  lake,  on 
whose  pleasant  shores  he  had  spent  many  years  of  his 
useful  life. 

What  a  lesson  this  good  man's  life  affords  I  Full  of 
care  for  fellow  man,  searching  out  for  them  the 
smoothest  pathway  to  earthly  success,  molding  their 
minds  to  embrace  the  glorious  watchword  *■*'  Excelsior," 
and  at  last,  when  he  had  done  what  he  could,  his  life 
going  out  here  in  full  and  perfect  peace  like  a  Summer 
day's  sweet  decline  I 

Dr.  Town  evidently  strove  to  interest  the  scholar's 
mind.  This,  no  doubt,  was  his  reason  for  simplifying, 
or  making  plain,  many  studies ;  and  if  it  were  oniy 
possible  for  parents  to  realize  what  a  responsibility  rests 
upon  them  in  regard  to  the  training  of  their  children 
before  they  are  old  enough,  or  before  circumstances  wiU 
allow  them  to  be  brought  under  school  discipline,  we 
can  but  believe  that  the  list  of  criminals  in  our  land 
would  be  sensibly  diminished.  Do  not  turn  your  little 
ones  into  the  street  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  their 
noise ;  do  not  let  them  run  at  large  with  unknown  or 
vicious  associates.  When  your  own  time  is  unavoidably 
occupied,  strive  to  give  them  a  few  good  books,  or  tell 
them  of  good  men  and  women,  whose  lives,  like  Dr. 
Town's,  have  been  fuUv  occupied  with  noble  endeavors 
for  the  elevation  of  the  masses  of  mankind.  Stamp 
upon  your  soul  the  terrible  significance  of  the  fact  that 
an  unoccupied  mind  is  Uke  a  dangerous  waste,  liable  to 
be  infected  and  permanently  occupied  by  unclean  and 
lavage  beasts. 
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Daniel  Drew. 

In  taking  notes  of  the  life  of  Daniel  Drew,  we  find  thai 
he  comes  foto  the  list  of  America's  eminent  men,  who 
have  carved  their  pathway  ap  the  hill  of  fame  with 
energetic  and  persistent  endearors.  In  the  common 
readmg  of  the  day,  wo  find,  too  often,  the  account  tliai 
a  sort  of  fairy  god-mother,  or  rich  uncle  from  India, 
steps  in  to  aid  and  insure  success  to  strugeling  genius. 
Fortunately  for  the  youth  of  America,  in  aifthese  truth- 
ful biographies^  they  will  find  none  of  this  unreal,  per- 
nicious delusion  clinging  to  the  life  of  the  heroes.  The 
road  which  they  trareled ;  the  success  to  which  they 
attained,  is  possible  for  everr  young  reader  to-day. 

Daniel  Drew  was  bom  in  humble  life  in  the  town  of 
Carmel,  Putnam  County,  New  York,  on  the  29th  of 
July,  1797.  He  was  a  farmer^s  bov,  with  only  a  chance 
at  tne  district  school  during  the  winter  terms  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  geography,  arithmetic, 
and  history.  His  father's  death  occurred  when  he  was 
fifteen  years  old,  and  the  war  with  Great  Britain  being 
In  progress  at  the  time,  Daniel  came  to  New  York  City 
In  a  North  Biver  sloop,  and  hired  himself  out  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  drafted  soldier. 

Having  served  out  his  time  hi  the  army,  he  returned 
to  Putnam  County.  At  that  time,  the  Hudson  Biver 
counties  supplied  the  City  of  New  York  with  neariy  all 
the  food  which  it  consumed.  It  was  the  custom  of 
droven  to  scour  those  counties  for  evenr  description  of 
live  stock;  even  turkeys  were  brought  in  in  droves  to 
the  New  York  markets.  These  drovers  were  shrewd, 
energetic  men,  with  a  taste  for  their  roving  and  uncer- 
tain Ufe.  Young  Drew  took  naturally  to  this  business. 
It  afforded  pecmiar  scope  for  his  independent  character. 
Used  to  ac^e  labor  in  out-of-door  employmentSyhe  was 
especially  fitted  to  this  business:  and  his  success  soon 
became  marked  and  secure.  His  habits  were  regular 
and  his  word  reliable.  He  particularly  prided  himself 
upon  his  reputation  for  truthfulness  and  fair  dealing, 
and  once  an  Orange  County  farmer  hesitated  about 
trusting  him  with  a  steer  unto  he  should  get  returns 
from  his  drove.  Much  enraged,  young  Drew  remarked, 
that  in  five  years  he  would  own  the  ground  upon  which 
they  were  wen  standing,  and  before  the  allotted  time, 


he  did  own  it,  and  it  remains  In  possession  of  the  Drew 
family  yet. 

In  1829,  he  made  New  York  his  permanent  place  of 
residence,  establishing  himself  at  the  comer  of  Third 
Avenue  snd  Twenty-third  street^  where  he  continued  in 
the  cattle  trade.  His  means  had  increased  rapidly,  and 
he  purchase  the  first  large  drove  of  cattle  that  ever 
crossed  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  at  that  time  he 
must  have  been  worth  at  least  $40,000.  This  drove 
numbered  two  thousand  head,  and  had  been  bought  hi 
the  villages  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  The  Journey  to 
market  occupied  two  months*  time,  and  the  cattle  cost 
twelve  dollars  a  head  to  transput  ttaenu  Now,  they 
could  be  moved  by  rail  that  dlstaao*  tD  ttz  dagrt*  Itut 
proved  a  fortunate  speculation,  and  so  his  busmess 
steadily  increased. 

Mr.  Drew's  connection  with  the  steamboat  interest 
was  the  result  of  an  accident.  In  1884,  the  steamboat 
General  Lee,  running  from  New  York  to  Peekskill,  blew 
up  at  Grassy  Point.  In  the  new  boat  which  succeeded 
this  one.  Mr.  Drew  was  induced  by  a  friend,  to  take  a 
fl,000  snare.  Commodore  Yanderbilt  built  another 
boat,  and  put  her  on  this  line  as  a  rival  steamer.  Thus, 
these  two  powerful  men  were  pitted  against  each  other, 
but  Drew's  '*  Waterwitch "  had  the  public  sympathy, 
which  probably  brought  about  the  compromise  between 
the  rival  factions,  and  Yanderbilt's  boat  was  taken  off 
the  line. 

In  1836.  Mr.  Drew  placed  two  steamers  on  the  night 
line  to  Albany,  redudng  the  fare  two-thirds.  Of  course 
a  war  ensued  between  uiese  rivals,  and  another  compro- 
mise was  effected,  order  was  restored,  and  the  rival 
lines  agreed  to  divide  the  trade  and  the  profits. 

In  1^,  Drew  &  Co.,  with  Mr.  Isaac  Newton,  formany 
years  known  in  connection  with  the  North  Biver  interests, 
and  who  had  just  completed  two  fine  boats,  the  "  North" 
and  "  South  America."  formed  a  joint  stock  company 
under  the  name  of  the  Peoples'  line,  in  which  Mr. 
Drew  became  the  largest  shareholder.  This  line,  under 
his  management,  has  been  popular  with  the  public 
From  time  to  time  new  boats  were  added,  and  in  1845,  the 
^  Isaac  Newton  "  waa  ^MtOt  for  this  company.    She  was 


im  pslace — ^three  hundred  feet  long,  and  contained  five 
hundred  sleeping  berths.  She  and  another  new  boat^ 
the  '*  New  York,"  were  floating  palaces  on  the  niglit 
line.  In  1857,  it  cost  for  new  machmery  and  to  refit 
and  refurnish  these  two  boats,  a  owxrUr  <tf  a  miUion, 
dollars. 

Afterwards,  the  "Dean  Richmond,"  the  "St.  John" 
and  **  Daniel  Drew  " — unequalled  by  any  steamers  in  ^e 
world—were  built  and  added  to  those  already  on  the 
Ihie. 

Since  Mr.  Drew  became  Interested  In  steamboat  busi- 
ness, the  great  raUwi^  of  the  West  have  been  con- 
structed, and  the  business  of  New  York  city  has  mar- 
velously  increased.  Mr.  Drew  changed  the  character 
and  appointments  of  his  boats  to  meet  the  wants  of  tiie 
times,  hence  his  success,  although  at  the  start,  Mr. 
VanderbOt  thought  unfavorably  of  Mr.  Drew's  abHily 
to  manage  this  special  branch  of  business,  and  advised 
him  not  to  embark  extensively  in  it. 

His  attention  had  KraduaUy  ebbed  away  from  tha 
cattle  trade  and  merged  into  railroad,  steamboa^  and 
stock  operations.  But  he  speculated  on  the  knowledge 
of  facts,  and  not  with  a  gambler's  reckless  passion. 

He  ventured  carefully  at  first  into  Wall  Street  broker- 
age business.  He  had  for  some  time  discoonted  notes, 
and  been  a  sort  of  general  banker  for  the  New  York 
drovers  in  their  extensive  transactions. 

For  twelve  years  Mr.  Drew  was  associated  with  Nelson 
Robinson  and  B.  W.  Kelly  in  the  brokerage  business  on 
an  immense  scale.  When  the  two  partners  died,  with 
but  a  few  veara  between  thetar  deaths,  Mr.  Drew  was  left 
sole  proprietor  of  an  immense  business,  varied,  compll- 
catea,  and  involving  many  hundred  thousand  doUarsu 
Whfle  disentangling  this  web  of  speculative  enterprises, 
he  remained  sort  of  isolated,  and  pushed  on  the  boaineaa 
with  herculean  energy. 

In  1850,  he  and  Commodore  Yanderbilt  nurehased  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  Stonington  and  Boston  Bail- 
road.  Theybuilt  the  handsome  steamers  * '  Commodore  ^ 
and  "C.  Yanderbilt,"  and  engaged  in  transporting 
freight,  passongers  and  maO  between  New  York  and 
Boston.  Mr.  Drew  was  the  principal  owner  of  the 
Ohamplain  transportation,  and  kept  five  boats  running 
between  Whitehall  and  Canada.  He  sold  out  his  in- 
terest, however,  in  1806,  and  connected  himself  with  the 
Erie  Railroad.  He  invested  much  money  here,  and 
■aved  the  route  from  the  dangers  of  insolvency. 

In  1857,  he  became  director  of  the  Harlem  road,  which, 
•t  that  time,  was  much  depressed  hi  credit.  His  name, 
and  that  of  Yanderbilt,  here  acted  as  a  buoy  to  keep  the 
Interests  of  the  road  from  sinking,  and  restored  iu 
credit. 

^f  s  speculations  were  bold,  partaking  of  the  hasardous 
by  times,  yet  unparalleled  success  crowned  his  enter- 
prises. But,  his  success  was  based  upon  fundamental 
principles  that  seldom  allow  a  man  to  oe  wrecked.  He 
was  diligent,  economical,  intelligent,  and  temperate. 
fhroQgfa  every  period  of  his  career  as  a  driver,  a  steam- 
boat owner,  ana  speculathig  broker,  we  ihid  that  he  ap 
plie<l  himself  with  increasfaig  perseverance  to  his  work, 
and  after  he  became  independent  hi  monetary  matters, 
he  relaxed  not  a  muscle  in  his  long  and  steady  efforts  to 
bring  his  fortune  to  the  highest  leveL  That  fortane 
toon  counted  up  into  the  millions. 

Literested  in  religious  matters,  he  erected  in  his  native 
place,  a  handsome  church,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  At 
Sharon,  a  few  miles  distant  from  this  church,  he  largely 
assistea  in  building  another.  He  gave  to  the  churc£  in 
New  York,  with  which  he  was  connected,  something 
near  the  sum  of  $60,000.  He  gave  for  the  building  of  a 
theological  seminary  in  Madison,  New  Jersey,  the 
prince^  donation  of  $500,000.  To  this,  other  buildhigs 
were  added,  and  a  beautiful  tract  of  one  hundred  and 
Itfty  acres  of  land.  We  mention  these  as  his  latest  gifts, 
but  as  he  is  not  considered  parsimonious,  we  may  Mfely 
credit  him  with  many  lesser  benefactions.  He  was 
noted  for  his  firmness  of  character ;  and  as  he  never 
meddled  with  affairs  beyond  his  ready  comprehension, 
he  was  a  small  talker— being  noted,  In  fact,  as  a  man  of 
work  instead  of  a  man  of  words. 

Whfle  we  neither  endorse  nor  condemn  speculation, 
allowing  every  person  free,  unbiased  conviction  upon 
the  matter,  yet  we  can  safely  applaud  that  temperance, 
energy,  and  steady  enterprise,  that  won  for  Daniel 
Drew,  and  will  win  for  others,  financial  success.  Mean- 
whfla»  young  and  old  reader,  whether  jou  are  possessed 
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Of  the  one  or  tbe  five  talents ;  whether  you  are  ruler 
over  the  few  or  the  many  things,  remember  that  '■*'  the 
earth  la  the  Lord's  and  the  fullness  thereof,"  and  we,  but 
His  Btewaids  abiding  for  a  time,  and  of  whom  sure 
record  will  be  kept,  and  strict  account  demanded.  Im- 
proye  every  talent— there  are  divers  gifts  for  different 
nature*— and,  you  know,  if  you  make  good  use  of  the 
faculties,  the  strength,  the  genius,  which  God  has  given 
you  by-and-by,  tbere  will  come  a ''well  done,  good:  and 
faithful  servant,"  that  wHl  recompense  the  tofl  and 
privations  of  life  and  timet 

Salmon  P.  Chase. 

Salmon  P.  Chase  was  bom  at  Cornish,  New  Hamp- 
shire on  the  Idth  of  Januarv,  1806.  His  father  died  when 
Salmon  was  nine  vears  of  age,  leaving  only  a  pittance 
for  the  support  of  his  family.  But  the  mother  was  a 
woman  of  great  thrift  and  with  the  superior  energy  of 
character  derived  from  her  Scottish  blood ;  therefore  she 
kept  her  family  comfortable  and  respectable.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  biography  received  his  first  instruction  from 
her,  bni  was  afterwards  sent  to  a  public  school  at 
Keene,  from  which  he  passed  into  a  boarding-school  at 
Windsor,  Vermont,  kept  by  one  of  his  father^  friends. 

He  made  rapid  progress  in  Latin,  Greek  and  mathe- 
matics. 

In  the  spring  of  1820,  Bishop  Chase— Salmon's  uncle- 
offered  to  receive  the  boy  into  his  family  and  educate 
him.  Mrs.  Chase  accepted  the  offer,  and  during  the 
summer  Salmon  set  out  on  the  then  long,  toilsome  jour- 
ney to  Ohio.  The  tiresome  way  was  gotten  over  at  last, 
and  the  boy  safely  reached  his  uncle  in  the  interior  of  the 
State.  Here  he  was  set  to  earning  his  own  living 
directly,  being  put  to  the  menial  tasks  of  a  '^  boy  of  au 
work." 

His  tasks  were  so  msny  and  troublesome  that  his 
studies  were  seriously  interfered  with,  and  with  the 
greatest  difliculty  could  he  keep  up  wltii  his  class.  He 
did  keep  up,  however,  and  in  18x1  he  was  Greek  Orator 
at  the  Commencement  exercises  of  the  bishop's  school. 

He  exhibited  great  proficiency  in  English  branches 
and  composition.  He  Is  represented  as  pure-minded, 
utteriy  abominating  anything  vicious  or  dishonorable. 
He  was  industrious^  attentive  to  business,  and  his  farm 
labors  interfered  often  with  his  recitations ;  but  having 
so  great  a  fondness  for  books  and  study,  he  managed  to 
suipass  youths  of  his  own  age  who  had  had  greater  ad- 
vantages. He  was  quite  indfflerent  to  mere  external  ap- 
pearances, finding  greater  enjoyment  in  internal  culture 
than  in  external  adornments. 

In  1883  Bishop  Chase  was  elected  president  of  the 
college  at  Cincinnati,  whither  Salmon  went  with  his 
nnde's  family.  Here  his  position  was  bettered.  There 
was  less  hurd  work  and  more  leisure  for  study.  He 
entered  the  freshman  class,  and  had  reached  the  sopho- 
more class,  when  his  uncle  resigned  his  position  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  establishing  Kenyon  Col- 
lege, which  owes  its  existence  to  him. 

lliis  project  of  the  bishop  necessitated  his  taking  a 
voyage  to  England,  and  so  the  whole  current  of  the 
young  man's  plans  were  chanced.  He  was  obliged  to 
return  to  New  Hampshire.  He  made  the  larger  part  of 
the  journey  on  foot,  and  reached  Keene  in  the  fall  of 
18S8.  He  obtained  the  position  of  teacher  in  the  public 
school ;  then,  as  soon  as  practicable,  at  Royalton  Acsr 
demy  he  prepared  himself  to  enter  college.  In  1826  he 
was  an  honorary  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College. 

At  this  time  Salmon's  uncle  was  in  Washins^n,  Senator 
from  YermonU  The  young  man  applied  to  the  bishop 
to  obtain  a  clerkship  for  him.  His  relation  refused,  as 
he  said,  to  ruhi  the  nephew's  prospects  by  helping  him 
to  a  government  office. 

Young  Chase  then  opened  a  school  in  Washington. 
Among  his  pupils  were  sons  of  Henry  Clay,  Wmiam 
Wirt  and  other  distinguished  men.  Every  spare  mo- 
ment, when  not  engaged  with  his  school  duties,  he 
studied  law  under  tbe  brilliant  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  Wflliam  Wirt.  He  continued  his  school 
until  he  had  finished  his  law  studies  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  February  1S90. 
He,  however,  elected  to  return  to  Ohio  to  practice  his 
profession.  While  struggling  with  the  vidssitudes  of 
lortime,  he  prepared  a  compilation  of  the  Statutes  of 
Ohio,  prefaced  with  a  history  of  the  State,  and  enriched 
with  numerous  notes.     This  work,  comprising  three 


large  volumes,  was  a  monument  of  Industry,  and  soon 
took  the  place  of  all  other  similar  works.  This  achieve- 
ment won  Bir.  Chase  a  hlc^h  reputation ;  and  in  1834  he 
was  given  the  position  of  Solicitor  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  in  Cincinnati.    In  a  little  time  he  was 

given  charge  of  the  business  of  another  of  the  city 
anks,  and  nls  practice  steadily  increased. 

About  this  time  the  politics  of  the  country  were  in  a 
huge  ferment — anti-slavery  and  pro-slavery  elements 
waiTinff  8«ainst  each  other— Sir.  Chase  took  sides  with 
tho  anti-slavery  party,  bringing  prophecies  of  ruin  upon 
himself.  However,  in  184S,  the  t)hlo  Legislature  elected 
him  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  In  1855  Salmon 
P.  Chase  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio.  Afterwards  he 
was  urged  to  accept  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency, 
but  declined  to  do  so,  and  instead,  gave  his  support  to 
General  Fremont  after  his  nomination  at  the  Conven- 
don. 

Mr.  Chase's  reputation  as  a  statesman  steadily  increased. 
In  1860  he  gave  his  talents  to  support  the  party  which 
nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  for  President.  Lincoln  appointed 
Mr.  Chase  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  he  reluctantly 
accepted  the  office :  he  also  assumed  a  part  of  the  duties 
of  the  Secretary  of  War.  We  find  him  a  prominent  actor 
during  the  financial  crisis  of  the  great  struggle.  He 
was  active  in  effecting  the  issue  of  government  bonds, 
and  in  instituting  the  National  Bank  system.  Greatly 
assisted  by  his  enterprise,  the  government  was  enabled 
to  meet  the  demands  upon  it  doling  our  exhausting 
war. 

Overtaxed  by  his  severe  and  tiring  labors,  wfflellwere 
not  fully  appreciated,  hi  1864  Mr.  ChsAe  resigned  his 
secretaryship,  feeling  that  he  was  not  longer  needed  to 
sustain  the  important  changes  which  his  enterprise  had 
effected. 

On  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  Mr.  Lincoln  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Chase  as  his  succcBSor.  in  this  position  he 
Dut  added  to  his  previous  laurels.  His  decLBions  com- 
mand the  respect  of  nations,  they  are  marked  by  extra- 
ordinary force  and  ability.  He  Oischarffed  the  onerous 
duties  falling  to  his  situation  with  that  delicate  tact  and 
fine  judgment  that  robbed  the  decisions  of  the  sting  of 
partiality  or  partisanship,  and  huslu^d  even  the  criticisms 
of  political  enemies. 

But  the  mind  and  body  are  so  hing^  together  that  the 
over-pressure  or  taxing  of  one  affects  the  other. 

Mr.  Chase's  overstndned  nerves  gave  warning  of  ex- 
haustion. However,  he  conUnuea  to  discharee  his 
duties  until  late  in  the  spring  of  1870.  His  faiUnff 
strength  then  warned  him  to  seek  a  respite  from  tolT 
Alas  T  too  late  he  heeded  the  voice  of  prudence.  He 
was  stricken  with  paralysis,  and,  although  under  medi- 
cal treatment,  he  partially  recovered,  in  about  two  years 
after  the  first  attack  the  second  and  fatal  stroke  bore 
him  beyond  the  woes  and  wants  of  time.  He  died  May 
17th,  1878,  aged  sixty-five. 

One  more  of  America's  illustrious  and  self-made  men. 


FompelL 

Excavations  in  this  '*  city  ot  the  plains,-*  buried  many 
centaries  ago,  show  us  that  the  bakers  had  their  imprint 
on  the  bottom  of  the  loaves,  that  they  used  pastry  molds 
not  veiy  unlike  those  used  in  New  i  ork  ana  other  cities 
to-day.  They  had  urns  for  hot  water  similar  to  ours, 
some  few  glass-bottles,  steel-yards  for  weighing,  com- 
passes, parallel  rules,  and  scores  of  other  articles  which 
we  sometimes  fancy  are  wholly  of  modem  date.  The  hot 
baths  of  the  city,  like  those  in  Eoman  Italy,  are  the  ad- 
miration of  the  present  generation,  not  merely  for  their 
extent  for  which  there  is  no  match  in  modem  times,  but 
for  tbe  perfection  of  their  arrangement.  In  architec 
ture,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  usefulness  of  modem 
styles ;  this,  at  least,  will  be  confessed,  that  in  beauty 
we  hardly  equal  the  ancients. 

The  ruins  of  the  Foram  at  Pompeii  has  pillarB,  the 
architecture  of  which  is  some  of  the  richest  in  the  world. 

While  we  admire  the  beauties  uncovered  in  Pompeii, 
we  shudder  at  the  tales  thus  unfolded  to  the  day— the 
sudden,  flrey  doom  that  overwhelmed  tbem— the  tldai 
wave  off  molten  heat  overtook  and  destroyed  them  even 
as  thef  fled  with  hands  laden  with  gems  and  gold,  and 
only  In  that  day  when  all  secrets  shall  be  reavealed  can 
we  Know  vihy  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  were  taken  and 
otter  ctaeafeftwucorched.     ^.g.j.^^^  ^^  VjOU^iC 
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The  Orator  spoke,  and  the  crowd  was  hashed. 
Men  held  their  breath  as  the  qaick  words  nuhed; 
Stern  eyes  grew  tearfol,  cold  hearts  grew  hot; 
Thoneh  the  hours  sped  by  they  heeded  them  not; 
And  they  swore  not  thetr  fault  if  they  liv^d  not  to  see 
The  tyrant  dead  and  their  country  free. 

The  Orator  ceases— the  curtain  falls, 
The  echoes  die  through  the  tenantless  walla— 
They  fought  In  vain,  Tor  the  Orator's  word 
Stayed  not  the  sweep  of  the  tyrant's  sword. 
And  the  riveted  chain  clanked  on  as  before, 
And  the  orator's  words  are  remembered  no  more. 

Scanty  his  guerdon,  scanty  his  fame. 

He  lives  in  story,  only  a  name. 

XI. 

The  Poet  sang  and  the  earth  grew  still. 
And  he  moulded  men's  hearts  at  his  own  sweet  will; 
And  they  ask'd  his  name  that  it  might  be  enroU'd 
With  the  names  of  earth's  greatest  In  letters  of  gold^- 
And  his  pale  cheek  flush'd  and  his  heart  beat  high. 
And  he  said—*'  Nor  my  name  nor  my  song  shall  die.** 

He  paus'd.  and  earth's  voices,  silent  so  long, 

Grew  sevenfold  louder,  and  drown 'd  his  song. 

Aa  the  tide  of  time  thro'  the  centuries  roU'd 

The  rust  eat  in  thro'  the  letters  of  gold; 

And  newer  songs  seemed  sweeter  to  men. 

And  the  Poet's  songs  are  not  heard  again. 

Save  by  a  few,  with  less  heart  than  head, 

Who  grope  for  his  thoughts  in  a  tongue  that  is  dead. 
Scanty  his  guerdon,  scanty  his  fame, 
He  left  in  story  scarce  aught  but  a  name. 


The  Thinker  sat  pale  in  his  lonely  cell. 

And  mus'd  on  the  thoughts  be  had  shap'd  so  well; 

And  his  keen  eye  look'a  through  the  coming  years, 

And  he  saw,  thro'  the  haze  of  nis  happy  tears, 

His  shapely  thought  thro'  the  world  expand 

Till  its  impress  was  stamped  on  the  sea  and  the  land; 

And  he  thought  to  himself,  'mid  his  vision  of  fame, — 

**  Surely  the  world  will  remember  my  name." 

And  the  Thinker  died,  and  his  thought  went  forth 

To  the  east  and  the  west,  to  the  south  and  the  north; 

But  talent  such  changes  on  genius  rang 

That  the  world  forgot  from  whose  brain  it  sprang; 

And  men  deem'd  that  the  fruit  of  the  thought  or  the  sasrp 

Was  the  slow  grown  produce  of  many  an  age. 

Scanty  his  guerdon,  scanty  his  fame. 

He  left  in  story  not  even  a  name 


«      Eli  Whitney  and  the  Cotton  Grin. 

1  One  day  in  the  fall  of  1793,  a  number  of  Oeoreia 
^  planters  were  assembled  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
*  Greene,  widow  of  the  famous  Greneral  Greene  of  the 
Revolution.  The  conversation  naturally  turned  upon 
the  depressed  condition  of  the  Southern  States  since 
the  close  of  the  war.  The  planters  were  generally  deeply 
la  debt ;  their  plantations  were  heavily  mortgaged,  and 
there  was  little  hope  of  their  ever  being  able  to  pay 
them  off. 

Cotton,  the  chief  product,  although  there  was  a  ready 
sale  for  it,  hardly  paid  for  raising,  on  account  of  the 
immense  amount  of  labor  required  to  separate  it  from 
the  seeds.  A  gentleman  present  suggested  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  invent  a  machine  which  would  gin  the 
cotton  (as  the  process  was  called),  thus  saving  the  great 
expense  of  picking  it  over  by  hand. 

At  tills  juncture,  Mrs.  Greene,  who  had  been  an  at- 
tentive listener  to  the  conversation,  interrupted  them 
with  the  remark  that  she  would  refer  them  to  her  youn|[ 
friend,  Mr.  Whitney,  saying,  *'  He  can  make  anything.^ 
Eli  Whitney  was  callea  in  from  another  room,  and  the 
Qublect  of  the  conversation  stated  to  him.  He  replied 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  process  of  winning  cotton, 
aud  that  he  had  never  even  seen  any  of  uie  material  in 
its  raw  state.  The  conversation  soon  drifted  into  another 
channeLand  the  subject  was  soon  forgotten  by  all  save 
young  Whitney. 

Let  us  now  review  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Ell 
Whitnev.  He  was  one  of  those  sturdy,  self-reliant 
Massachusetts  boys,  who,  like  many  other  Yankee  boys, 
had  worked  his  way  unaided  through  college.  Having 
graduated  with  hiffh  honors,  he  had  come  to  Georgia 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching.  While  here  he  had  been 
taken  sick,  and,  being  wiUiout  money,  and  without 
friends,  had  been  invited  by  Mrs.  Greene  to  make  her 
house  his  home  until  his  recovery.  During  his  residence 
with  her  he  had  constructed  for  her  many  household 
articles  which  gave  ample  proof  of  great  mechanical 
ingenuity.  Hence,  her  advice :  "  Apply  to  Mr.  Whit- 
ney:  he  can  make  anything." 

Alter  the  conversation  above  recorded,  Whitney  re- 
paired to  the  wharf  at  Savannah,  where  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  procuringa  small  quantity  of  cotton  as  it  came 
from  the  field.  He  carried  it  to  his  room  and  com- 
menced to  experiment  with  it. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  never  seen  a  cotton  ball  or 
pod.  To  those  we  will  sav  that  the  pod  grows  to  about 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  wnen  it  bursts  open  and  a  laree 
snow-white  bunch  of  cotton  pours  out.  Adhering  firmly 
to  the  fibers  are  several  seeds,  resembling  the  se^s  of  a 
lemon  in  size  and  shape.  These  seeds  must  be  separated 
from  the  cotton  before  it  can  be  of  aUy  use,  and  to  do 
this,  required  so  much  labor  that  cotton  raising  was  a 
poor  paying  business. 

All  the  winter  Whitney  labored  on  the  construction  of 
the  cotton  gin,  and  by  spring  he  had  it  completed.  A 
number  of  planters  were  invited  in  to  see  it  work.  A 
few  balls  of  cotton  were  thrown  into  the  hopper  and 
were  quickly  cleaned.  It  proved  a  complete  success. 
With  the  machine  one  man  could  do  the  work  of  a  hun- 
dred without  it.  It  was  so  simple,  too,  that  it  seems 
almost  wonderful  that  it  had  never  been  invented  before. 

It  consisted  of  nothing  but  a  number  of  small  parallel 
wires,  so  close  together  that  the  seeds  could  not  pass 
through.  Under  this  trough  saws  revolved,  snatching 
the  cotton,  and  separating  it  from  the  seeds. 

How  much  good  did  this  invention  do  Eli  Whitney  ? 
Not  one  cenvs  worth.  Although  the  invention  was 
patented,  it  was  so  simple  that  infringements  without 
number  were  made  upon  it.  Suit  was  brought,  but 
Whitney  was  a  Northern  man,  and  no  Southern  jurv 
would  give  him  a  verdict.  In  1808  his  patent  expired, 
and  he  withdrew  from  the  contest  a  poorer  man  than 
when  he  carried  those  few  balls  of  cotton  into  Mrs. 
Greeners  basement^ 

Lbarnino  Versus  Education.— It  does  not  follow  that 
every  learned  man  is  an  educated  man.  That  man  Is  educated 
who  knows  himself,  and  takes  accurate,  common-sense  views 
of  men  and  things  around  him.  Some  very  learned  men  are 
the  greatest  fools  in  the  world ;  the  reason  is,  they  arc  not 
educated  men.  Learning  is  only  the  mean^,  not  the  end ;  its 
value  consists  in  giving  the  means  of  acquiring,  the  oae  of 
Which,  properly  m.n««<l.  <»^ft^^«yt!^^^^  i^ 
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Lafayette. 

Althonffh  General  Lafayette  was  a  son  of  France,  yet 
00  intimately  1b  he  connected  with  the  birth  of  our  na- 
tional Independence,  that  we  claim  him  as  one  of  oar 
great  men  by  right  of  adoption. 

He  waa  bom  at  Charagnac.  France,  September  6, 1757. 
One  of  bis  ancestors  was  a  distlngnished  Mar8hal,another. 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  Court  of 
Lonis  XIY.  His  father  fell  in  the  battie  of  Minden,  and 
his  mother  dying  in  1770,  he  was  left  heir  of  an  immense 
estate.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Plessis,  and 
at  an  early  age  married  a  lady  of  rank.  He  was  just  en- 
tering upon  vigorous  manhood,  when  republican  ideas — 
owing  to  the  outbreaking?  of  the  American  Bevolutloh— 
were  filling  Europe  with  fierce  unrest. 

While  at  dinner,  in  company  with  several  notable 
French  officers,  he  listened  to  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  revolt  of  the  Colonies,  and  eveiy  pulse  of  his 
svstem  beat  in  sympathy  with  the  brave,  independent 
thinkers  of  the  New  World.  He  then  and  there  resolved 
to  come  to  America  and  ofTer  his  sturdy  right  arm  for 
the  upholding  of  her  colonial  liberty. 

He  immediately  sought  a  secret  interview  with  the 
American  envoy,  then  la  the  Court  of  France,  and  ofTered 
his  services  to  Consress.  The  envoy  objected  on  ac- 
count of  his  youth,  out  Lafayette  pleaded  with  ardent 
zeal,  and  so  conquered  the  envoy^s  scruples  that  an 
agreement  was  then  made  and  signed,  wherein  the 
youthful  hero's  services  were  secured  to  this  country. 

The  sacrificing  ardor  of  his  purpose  was  seen,  as  be 
gave  np  fortune,  the  endearments  of  home,  and  his  high 
position  to  aid  our  cause  of  freedom.  He  concealed  his 
mtenttons  from  all  but  a  few  chosen,  confidential  friends. 
Meanwhile,  distressing  news  came  from  America.  There 
was  the  retreat  from  Long  Island,  the  consequent  loss  of 
New  York,  the  battle  of  White  Plains,  and  to  make  the 
disastrona  chapter  complete,the  retreat  from  New  Jersey. 

Then  some  of  the  Americans  in  France,  becoming  dis- 
heartened, tried  to  persuade  young  Lafayette  to  abandon 
his  purpose.  His  noble  response  should  forever  be  en- 
graven on  the  hearts  of  American  people.  He  listened 
to  our  envoy,  Mr.  Deane,  and  said :  "  You  have  until 
now,  only  seen  mv  ardor  in  this  cause.  That  it  is  not 
an  idle  sentiment,  I  will  now  show  you.  I  shall  pur- 
chase a  ship  to  cany  out  officers.  We  must  feel  confi- 
dence in  the  future,  and  it  is  especially  in  this  hour  of 
danger  that  I  wish  to  unite  mv  fortune  with  yours."  He 
secretly  raised  money  to  purchase  arms  and  equip  a  ship, 
and  the  better  to  conceal  his  movements,  ne  made  a 
loumey  to  England  and  was  presented  to  the  British 
king.  He  attended  a  ball  given  by  Lord  Grenville; 
visited  Lord  Rawdon,  afterwards  distinguished  in  the 
revolutionary  struggle ;  met  at  the  opera  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, whom  he  met  next  on  the  battlefield  of  Monmouth, 
and  breakfasted  with  Lord  Shelboume,  a  warm  friend  of 
America. 

While  Lafayette  concealed  his  intentions,  he  openly 
avowed  his  sentiments.  He  defended  the  uprising  of 
the  Colonies,  and  so  rejoiced  over  their  success  at  Tren- 
ton, that  he  won,  as  above  stated,  the  invitation  to 
breakfast  with  Lord  Shelboume. 

When  he  returned  to  France  he  found  that  his  plans 
had  been  discovered,  and  his  departure  was  forbidden  by 
the  king.  He  contmued  his  preparations  undaunted^ 
and  in  Hay,  1877,  sailed  for  America.  Arriving,  after  a 
stormy  passage,  at  Georgetown,  he  proceeded  forthwith 
to  PUladelpbia,  where  he  addressed  this  remarkable 
epistle  to  Congress : 

''After  my  sacrifices,  I  have  the  right  to  ask  two 
favors — one  is,  to  serve  at  my  own  expense ;  the  other  to 
begin  to  serve  as  a  volunteer."  Brave  words !  Noble, 
heroic  friend  1  Is  his  name  sufliciently  honored  by 
Americans  to-day  ?  Do  her  children  fully  appreciate  the 
offering  that  this  man  laid  upon  the  altar  01  freedom  f 

Congress,  in  consideration  of  his  zeal  and  his  illnstrous 
name  and  station,  immediately  gave  him  the  rank  of 
Major-(}eneral  of  the  American  army,  and  he  reported 
directly  to  General  Washington,  by  wnom  he  was  iiiVlted 
to  become  a  member  of  his  milttarv  family. 

At  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine,  while  rallying  the  retreat- 
ins  Americans,  he  was  badly  wounded  in  the  leg.  Soon 
after  he  was  appointed  to  command  an  expedition  into 
Canada,  but  a^  It  proved  that  treachery  and  artifice 
caused  this  intended  movement,  it  was  abandoned.  On 
the  night  of  May  19,  1777,  General  Grant  undertook  to 


surprise  Lafkyette,  at  Barren  Hill,  Philadelphia,  but  was 
foiled.  At  Monmouth,  be  attacked  the  British  with 
vigor  and  success,  until  Lee  ordered  him  to  fall  back. 

When  he  had  been  in  America  some  fifteen  months, 
news  reached  him  that  war  was  likely  to  be  declared 
between  France  and  England. 

His  heart,  loval  to  ms  native  land,  now  urged  him 
home.  He  petitioned  Congress  to  let  him  return  home 
for  a  season,  promising,  nowever,  if  circumstances 
would  permit,  to  come  oackto  America.  His  petition 
was  granted,  a  sword  given  him,  and  a  letter  ofrecom- 
mendation  written  in  his  behalf  to  the  King  of  France, 
and  the  text  of  the  letter  of  Congress  was : 

'*  He  is  wise  in  council,  brave  in  battle  and  patient 
under  the  fatigues  of  war." 

He  was  received  with  great  disthiction  everywhere,  but 
he  never  forgot  our  country,  and  often  found  himself 
wishing  that  the  cost  of  the  banquete  given  in  his  honor 
could  be  poured  into  the  Colonial  treasuir. 

The  threatened  danger  that  had  called  him  home 
passed  over,  a  heavy  cloud  exhausting  its  thunder  and 
lightning  in  the  political  atmosphere ;  then  he,  with 
Franklin,  used  all  his  Infiuence  to  induce  his  Government 
to  send  a  fieet  and  army  to  America.  He  received  this 
aid,  which  was  afterwards  sent  to  us  under  Rocham- 
beau.    He  (Lafayette)  rejoined  Washington  in  May. 

He  ai&Mln  plunged  ardently  into  the  service.  He  was 
one  of  the  court  that  tried  and  condemned  poor  Andre. 
Early  hi  1781  he  was  sent  with  a  small  force  of  twelve 
hundred  men  to  asslBt  in  defending  Virginia.  From  his 
own  funds  he  supplied  shoes,  hate  and  tents  for  the 
destitute  army. 

Pursued  by  Corawallis,  he  skilfully  retreated  until 
joined  by  Wayne's  force  of  eight  hundred  men,  when  he 
advanced  and  placed  himself  oetween  the  British  army 
and  large  quantities  of  military  stores  at  CSiarlottesville. 
Continuing  his  retreat,  Comwallis  at  last  took  post  at 
Yorktown.  Here  Lafayette  cut  olf  his  retreat  into  the 
Carolinas  and  held  him  until  the  arrival  of  Washington 
and  Rochambeau.  For  his  service  at  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  Lafayette  was  thanked  by  Washington  In  public 
The  success  of  the  United  States  wedded  him  eternally 
to  republican  sentimento. 

After  the  surrender  of  Comwallis,  Lafayette  returned 
to  France,  having  expended  in  the  service  of  Congress 
unen  hunared  thonaand  franca-^  free  and  generous  gUi 
to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

At  home  he  proved  a  great  attraction  in  the  highest 
social  circles,  and  even  in  the  presence  of  monarchy  he 
dauntlessly  advocated  republican  sentiments  and  sym- 
pathies. 

Six  yean  after  the  independence  of  America,  the 
French  Revolution  broke  out,  and  he  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  tbe  cause  of  the  people,  as  opposed  to  the  rule 
of  kings.  In  1789,  when  he  was  commander-in-chief  of 
the  l^tional  Guards,  and  the  abolition  of  titles  was 
decreed,  he  laid  down  his  of  Marquis,  and  was  known 
only  as  General.  In  1702,  he  was  sent  to  guard  the 
frontier.  But  his  brilliant  victories  at  Philippeville, 
Maubeurge  and  Florennes  did  not  save  him  from  Jacobin 
hate  and  envy,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  arrested.  He 
thought  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Holland  as  a  neutral 
counny,  but  at  an  Austrian  outpost  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner and  placed  in  the  dungeons  of  Olmutz,  where  his 
wife,  as  soon  as  possible,  joined  him.  Here,  in  spite  of 
all  that  England  and  America  could  say,  he  was  neld  a 
prisoner  for  five  yean,  and  it  was  not  until  (General 
Bonaparte  exercised  his  almost  omnipotent  authority 
that  the  noble  prisoner  was  released. 

On  his  return  to  France  the  Government  there  helped 
him  to  recover  a  competent  estate,  and  when  the  Bour- 
bons were  restored,  an  Indemnity  of  four  hundred  and 
fl^*tythousand  francs  was  allowed  him. 

When  afFain  were  settled  in  his  own  country,  he 
visited  the  United  States,  urged  hither  by  his  love  for 
his  commander-in-chief,  Washington.  Their  affection 
was  deep  and  strong,  like  that  which  should  exitut  be- 
tween father  and  son.  On  this  visit  he  tarried  twelve 
days  at  Mount  Yemon,  receiving  the  most  cordial  hospi- 
tality, and  on  his  departure  a  large  cavalcade  accom- 
panied him  far  on  the  road  to  Baltimore. 

Once  more,  after  a  lapse  of  yean,  the  hero  came  to 
our  country  hoping  to  again  clasp  the  warm  hand  of 
Washington  ;  instead,  sorrovring  teara  rained  from  his 
eyes  upon  *hpi  tomb  at  Mount  Vemon. 
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David  Livingstone, 


America  has  her  great  men,  and  Europe  bas  her  great 
■deny  and  other  countries  have  theirs,  while  there  ^re 
other  great  men  who  belong  to  us,  and  to  the  whole 
world.  They  are  a  blessing  to  all  countries  and  king- 
doms ;  all  nations  benefit  bv  their  g^eat  or  heroic  deeds ; 
every  mind  capable  of  reflection  and  appreciation,  in- 
Invojuntarfly  do  tbem  homage.  Therefore,  we  give  In 
brief,  the  biography  of  Dr.  David  Livingstone. 

He  waa  bom  at  Bantyre,  in  Lanarkshire.  Scotland,  in 
1817.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  became  a  ''piecer"  In  a 
•eotton  factory,  and  for  years  was  engaged  in  hard  labor 
as  a  factory  operatiye.  An  evening  school  furnished 
him  with  the  opportunity  of  acquirii^  some  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  and,  finally,  after  attending  a  course 
of  medicine  at  Glasgow  University,  and  the  theological 
lectures  of  the  late  Dr.  Wardlaw,  professor  of  theology 
to  the  Scotch  Independents,  he  offered  himself  to  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  by  whom  he  was  ordained 
as  a  medical  missionary  in  1840. 

He  believed  himself  called  of  God  to  explore  the  un- 
known and  dangerous  country  of  Africa ;  to  open  new 
avenues  for  commerce  and  civilization,  and  to  add  ma- 
terially to  the  world's  geography. 

In  the  summer  of  18^  he  landed  at  Port  Natal  in  South 
Africa. 

Circumstances  brought  him  into  pleasant  intimacy^ 
with  the  Rev.  Bobert  Moffat,  himself  a  distinguished 
missionary  of  that  section.  It  was  Mr.  Moffat's  daughter 
who  subsequently  became  Dr.  Livingstone's  wife. 

For  sixteen  years  he  was  a  zealous,  faithful,  untiring 
servant  of  the  Mission  Society.  During  that  time,  the 
most  Important  results  of  his  explorations  were,  the 
discovery  of  Lake  Ngaml,  (August  1st,  1849).  and  his 
crossing  the  continent  of  South  Africa,  from  the  Zam- 
bezi (or  Lecambye)to  the  Congo,  and  thence  to  Loando. 
the  capital  of  Angolo,  which  took  him  nearly  a  year  and 
a  half  (|rom  January.  1863.  to  June,  1854).  In  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  he  left  Loando  on  his  return  across 
the  continent ;  reached  Linzantl  (in  latitude  18  deg.  17 
min.,  S.,  and  longitude  24  deg.  50  min.,  £.),  the  capital 
of  the  great  Makololo  tribe,  and  from  thence  proceeded 
along  me  banks  of  the  Lecambye  to  Quilimane  on  the 
Indian  Ocean,  which  he  reached  May  20th,  1856.  He 
took  ship  and  visited  England,  arriving  in  December  of 
that  same  year.  His  countrymen  awarded  him  a  de- 
servedly enthusiastic  reception — warm,  affectionate. 
This  was  not  owing  wholly  to  the  discoveries  which  he 
had  made— although  they  could  scarcely  be  over-esti- 
mated—but to  the  frank,  cordial,  simple  yet  heroic 
character  of  the  traveler. 

In  1857  he  published  his  missionary  trayela  and  re- 
searches in  South  Africa ;  a  work  of  great  interest  and 
value  to  the  public 

*<  In  all  his  various  Journeying,"  said  Sir  Roderick 
Merchison  at  a  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Geographical  So- 
ciety held  shortly  after  Livingstone's  return,  ^'he  trav- 
eled over  no  less  than  11,000  miles  of  African  territory." 

By  his  astronomical  observations,  he  had  determined 
the  sites  of  numerous  places,  hills,  rivers,  and  lakes, 
nearly  all  of  which  had  hitherto  been  unknown,  while 
he  had  seized  upon  every  opportunity  for  describing  the 
physical  features,  climate,  and  geological  structure  of 
ttie  land  which  he  explored ;  and  he  pointed  out  new 
sources  of  commerce,  hitherto  beyond  the  knowledge 
and  enterprise  of  British  merchants.  In  1856,  the  British 
Government  appointed  him  consul  at  QuOimane.  whither 
he  returned  in  tJ^e  course  of  the  year.  A  portable  steam- 
boat had  been  constructed  for  his  use  In  this  country, 
and  the  explorer,  with  several  scientific  associates  and  a 
crew  of  natives,  started  up  the  river  Zambesi  to  malte 
discoveries  in  the  countries  south  of  the  equator.  His 
movements  were  anxiously  watched,  and  any  unusual 
length  of  silence,  or  rumor  of  disaster,  thrilled  the 
public  mind  with  sorrowful  fear.  He  traveled  to  UjijI- 
and  beyond  Lake  Langanyika  in  quest  of  the  sources  of 
the  Nile. 

Those  who  have  read  Dr.  Livtegstone's  books  must 
have  wundered  at  his  perseverance  and  moral  courage. 
Isolating  himself  as  he  did.  from  civilization  and  tne 
luxuries  and  refinement  of  the  literary  world,  through 
all  the  best  years  of  his  life ;  continually  In  proximity  to 
the  brutal,  and,  too  often,  utterly  hideous  black  in- 
habitants of  that  tropical  country ;  often  *«^ering  from 
hunger  and  thirst. 


Many  fnsfsnces  are  narrated  In  his  books,  where 
flunine  drove  him  to  greedily  eat  of  the  insects  and 
worms  that  he  might  chance  to  find  on  the  hot,  shifting 
and  barren  sands  of  the  savage  deserts.  How  often  haa 
his  little  party  to  defend  themselves  from  marauding 
and  murderous  natives— his  heroic  wife  accompanying 
him  on  many  of  his  Journeys,  and  finally  dying  In  thu 
wild  country,  and  being  laid  in  her  eternal  rest  under  a 
gigantic  Baobab  tree  near  the  Zambesi  River. 

Dr.  Livingstone's  persistent  perseverance  in  his  ex- 
plorations suggest  the  Idea  that  it  was  the  engrossing 
object  of  his  soul  and  life  :  and  also  leads  the  tiiinking 
mind  to  ask :  ''  Was  not  ne  predestined  by  God  to  do 
Just  this  same  herculean  work  t" 

Think  of  this  hero-martyr,  self-exiled  from  all  his 
kind— for  by  times  it  taxes  our  faith  to  believe  that 
many  of  the  natives  of  Interior  Africa  are  of  the  same 
species  as  man— self-centered :  his  intellect  without 
outlet  or  inlet— all  overwrought  feelinga— every  keen 
emotion  fermenting  within  hu  own  mind,  until  the 
keenly  imaginatlTe  and  syinpathetlc  spirit  feels  cramped 
and  suffocated  for  him.  What  privations  he  endured  \ 
Hungered  by  times  unto  the  borders  of  starvation ;  suf- 
fering the  fierce  fever  of  thirst,  with  no  kindred  near  to 
lighten  the  horrors  of  banishment ;  and,  flnallyjmeetine 
death  In  a  heathen  land— for  what  purpose  t  The  good 
of  posterity.  To  open  up  new  routes  to  commerce,  to 
carry  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  benighted  Pagans.  It 
is  hard  for  the  slothful  lover  of  ease  and  comfort  to 
understand  the  compensation  of  sacrifice  ;  it  is  harder 
for  the  selfish  soul  to  realize  that ''  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive ;"  and  it  is  hardest  for  the  scomfo] 
skeptic  to  believe  that  God  can  call  a  man  or  woman  to 
fulfil  an  appointed  mission,  and  so  gird  up  their  souls 
with  His  strength  that  ''they  shall  run  and  not  faint" 
until  they  come  down  where  eternity's  sea  is  washing 
the  shores  of  time,  but  His  hand  is  mighty  to  uphold. 

David  Livingstone  Is  wit  great  man,  regardless  of  his 
nationality— all  countries  may  claim  him  as  an  earnest 
worker  and  benefactor  of  the  race. 

As  we  gaze  upon  his  pictured  face,  so  earnest  and 
soul-full,  we  love  to  think  of  the  ''  diviner  man"  in  the 
eompletenesf  of  the  heavenly  existence,  wearing  the 
victor's  crown  of  victory  and  immortality. 


The  End  of  Four  G-reat  Men. 

Alexander,  after  having  climbed  the  dizzy  heights  of 
ambition,  stood  with  his  temples  bound  with  the  chap- 
lets  dipped  in  the  heart's  blood  of  countless  thoosands, 
and  looking  down  upon  a  conquered  world,  wept  that 
there  was  no  other  world  to  conquer.  He  died  In  a 
scene  of  debauch. 

Hannibal,  after  having  to  the  astonishment  and  con- 
sternation of  Rome,  passed  the  Alps,  and  put  to  flight 
the  mistress  of  the  world,  stripping  "  three  bushels  of 
rings  from  the  fingers  of  slaughtered  knights."  and 
made  Rome's  very  foundations  quake,  at  last  fled  his 
country,  tormented  with  fear  of  the  very  ones  who,  at 
one  time,  done  him  the  greatest  homage,  and  in  despair 
put  an  end  to  his  own  lue,  dying  in  a  foreign  country 
unknown  and  unwept. 

CsBsar,  after  having  conquered  eight  hundred  cities, 
and  dying  his  garments  with  the  blood  of  a  million  of 
his  foes :  after  haying  pursued  his  only  rival  to  death, 
was  finally  assassinated  by  his  friends. 

Bonaparte,  whose  mandate  kings  and  popes  obeyed, 
who  fined  the  earth  with  terror  and  deluged  it  with 
blood,  for  whose  deeds  Europe  sweat,  as  it  were,  great 
drops  of  blood,  and  for  which  the  world  would  fahi  nave 
worn  sackcloth  and  ashes,  died  in  exile  Just  where  he 
could  see  his  country's  banner  waving  over  the  deep, 
but  which  did  not  and  could  not  succor  the  mighty, 
fallen  emperor.  » 

These  four  men,  standing  as  &cw  refi^r  pictures  for  all 
time,  point  a  moral  to  the  world.  "The  wicked  fiee 
when  no  man  pursueth,  but  the  righteous,  are  as  bold  as 
a  lion." 

What  haunting  horrors  were  their  nightly  guests ;  but 
for  the  humble,  unknown  believer  in  the  Divme  doctrine 
of  the  lowly  Nazarine,  whose  aspiring  to  follow  that 
Lovely  Master,  has  led  him  to  lift  up  the  oppressed  and 
lighten  the  burdens  of  the  weary,  a  memory  of  those 
acts  of  love,  shall  be  like  music  at  mldnlgnt  around 
;  their  pea<3eful  piUow. 
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Calhoun. 

John  Caldwell  Galhomi  waB  born  on  his  father's  farm 
In  Abbeville  District,  South  Carolina,  March  18th,  1783. 
He  was  g^ve  and  thouehtfol  as  a  child,  inheriting  much 
of  his  father's  ardent  Irish  nature,  persevering  nablts, 
and  love  of  politics. 

Political  ddscussions  which  he  heai^£  fit  the  tender  age 
•f  five  years  seemed  to  indellibly  Inpress  his  mind. 
Beading,  history  and  metaphysics  were  his  favorite 
books.  So  eaitiestly  did  he  study,  that  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  his  health  was  seriously  impaired. 

The  ftither,  Patrick  Calhoun,  dvlng  in  1795,  left  but 
little  property  for  the  support  01  his  widow  and  chil- 
dren. Young  Calhoun  continued  to  live  with  his 
mother,  beins:  simply  a  farmer's  boy  of  the  middle 
classes.  Though  intensely  anxious  to  acquire  an  educa- 
tion, he  nobly  resolved  not  to  cause  any  sacrifice  of 
comfort  on  his  mother's  part  to  assist  him  in  defraying 
flchool  expenses.  So  he  toiled  hard  on  the  farm  for  the 
next  five  years. 

In  1800,  his  eldest  brother,  who  held  a  bltuation  in  a 
mercantile  house  in  Charleston,  came  home  on  a  ^Isit. 
He  was  struck  with  the  intelligence  of  his  younger 
brother,  and  uiged  him  to  prepare  himself  for  the  study 
of  law.  Young  Calhoun  was  willing  to  do  this  if  he 
could  arrange  to  be  thorough  in  the  course,  otherwise 
he  chose  tobe  a  plidn  fanner  rather  than  a  half  learned 
professional  man. 

His  only  sister  had  married  Dr.  Waddell,  who  taught 
an  academv  in  Columbia  County,  Georgia.  This  school 
Jiad  long  been  considered  the  best  in  the  South.  The 
mother  and  elder  brother  decided  John  should  enter  this 
achool  and  prepare  for  college. 

So  diligent  and  earnest  was  he  in  his  studies,  that  less 
than  two  years'  time  at  this  school  fitted  him  to  enter  the 
Junior  Class  at  Yale. 

Young  Calhoun's  father  had  been  an  ardent  democrat; 
but  at  Tale  the  son  had  the  om)ortunity  of  having  other 

Solitical  views  presented  to  him.  He  was  a  close  stu- 
ent,  and  he  cultivated  the  art  of  cstempore  speaking. 
In  his  senior  year  he  was  in  a  class  of  seventy,  witn 
only  two  or  three  besides  himself  holding  to  republican 

Dr.  Dwight,  the  dtstlngulshed  president  of  the  college, 
once  askedCalhoun,  '*  What  is  the  legitimate  source  of 
power  f " 

'<  Thi  p«>p2e,'*  instantly  answered  Calhoun,  exciting 
the  doctor  to  a  lengthy  argument,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
usual  recitation.    So  successfully  did  Calhoun  meet  and 


vidm  as  a  statesnum  of  broad  national  views,  and'enflrely 
free  from  sectional  preludices.  About  this  time  he  was 
nominated  to  the  Yice-Presidency,  and  was  elected  by  a 
handsome  majority ;  John  Quincy  Adams  being  elected 
to  the  Presidency  m  1835.  Before  Calhoun  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  o£Dice,  he  removed  his  family  to  Fort 
Hin,  In  Pondleton,  now  Pickens  District,  South  Carolina, 
on  an  estate  left  Mrs.  Calhoun  by  her  mother.  He  was 
asain  nominated  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  on  the  ticket 
with  General  Jackson,  and  was  elected. 

We  find  Mr.  Calhoun's  political  career  very  active, 
and  like  his  father  in  many  of  his  views,  he  was  radical 
to  a  fault ;  but  history  records  him  sincere.  Yet,  of 
course,  so  talented  a  man  found  much  opposition  to  his 
views,  and  not  a  few  political  enemies.  This  is  the  fate 
of  all  eminent  statesmen :  but  where  a  Webster,  a  Clay, 
and  a  Calhoun  met  in  unity  or  opposition,  it  must  have 
been  an  interesting  and  potent  era. 

But  as  he  yielded  his  ophiions  to  no  adverse  argumenti 
necessarily  his  opponents  were  overbearing  and  afTfi^res- 
Blve.  untH  Cslhoun,  in  a  measure,  withdrew  hie  bnlliant 
intellect  from  the  world  and  became  cold  and  self-con- 
tained ;  so,  naturally,  his  influence  fell  ofF  in  the  Senate 
Chamber. 

Miss  Martlneau  speaks,  or  complains,  of  his  icy  intel- 
lectual front,  and  says  of  his  softer  moods,  that  like 
tears  on  the  face  of  a  soldier,  they  touch  and  appeal  to 
the  heart. 

During  President  Jackson's  administration  a  coldness 
•prang  up  between  him  and  the  Vice-President,  can-' 
<&lhoi;     "     "    *         *         "       -        ^.-.,-- 


Jhoun  finally  to  resign.    He  returned  to  the 


IMurry  the  learned  doctor's  assertions,  so  fiuentlv  did  he 
reason  out  his  views,  that  the  President  of  Yale  aftei^ 
wards  declared  to  a  friend  that  the  young  man  possessed 
talents  that  would  enable  him  to  become  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  United  States. 

In  1804,  Calhoun  graduated  and  spent  the  next 
eighteen  months  in  a  law  school  at  Litchfield,  Connecti- 
cut. He  studied  hard  and  soon  won  the  reputation  of 
being  an  excellent  debater^nd  was  noted  for  his  good 
liabiu  and  pure  morals.  He  also  afterwards  studied 
at  a  law  office  in  Charleston.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Varinl807. 

Some  brilliant  and  happy  speches  which  he  had  occsr 
eion  to  make  soon  after  tnis,  in  regard  to  affairs  of  the 
government,  won  for  him  an  election  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  State.  His  grave  courteousness  won  him  many 
friends  who  were  irresistibly  drawn  towards  him  by  his 
pleasing  manners  and  the  sterling  worth  of  his  character. 

In  ISll,  he  married  and  soon  after  removed  to  Bath, 
on  the  Savannah  Biver.  "^ 

In  November,  1811,  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  Congress,  was 
appointed  by  Henry  Clay,  who  was  a  speaker,  to  a.         .  _      *  „  _^  ^  ,  .     .        „ 

membership  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs.    Now  JST  TJe  following  cure  for  neuralgia  is  well  wortii 
at  the  ase  of  twcntv-nine,  Calhoun  had  fairly  entered  "Jlng :     A  friend  of  ours,  who  suffered  horribly  from 


After  his  many  terms  there,  in  March,  1843^e  find 
Calhoun  retiring  from  the  Senate.  At  this  time  Webster 
was  in  the  Cabinet,  and  Clay  in  private  life.  In  1844,  he 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  by  President  Tyler, 
fin  this  capacity  he  negotiated  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
Afterwards  President  Polk  offered  him  the  English 
Mission,  which,  however,  he  declined.  Then  he  was  re- 
turned to  the  Senate  by  south  Carolina.  Thus  his  active 
Sbltc  life  went  on  until  he  was  sixty-eight  years  old. 
I  died  March  aist,18S0. 

Daniel  Webster,  Calhoun's  ablest  opponent,  spoke  of 
bim  when  his  death  was  announced  in  the  Senate,  In 
this  wise :  ''  His  intellect  was  plain,  strong,  vrise,  con* 
densed,  concise;  sometimes  impassioned,  always  severe. 
Without  ornament  or  fiourishes.  he  was  earnest  and 
energetic  of  manner.  Those  are  the  grand  qualities  that 
have  enabled  him  always  to  command  attention.  His 
dignified,  respectful,  decorous  manner  to  all  is  appre- 
ciated and  venerated  by  his  compeers.  The  last  time 
that  he  spoke  in  the  Senate,  his  clear,  thrilling  tones, 
erect  carnage  and  impressive  style,  might  easUy  have 
beguiled  us  to  imagine  that  a  senator  of  Bome  was 

leaking  as  when  Bome  survived.  In  public  and  private 
^e  he  was  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  He  pos- 
sessed an  unspotted  character,  and  honor  unimpeached." 

Let  Calhoun  stand  outside  of  political  criticism ;  this 
brief  biography  of  his  active  career  is  not  given  to  argue 
for  nor  agunst  his  personal  acts.  If  he  erred,  let  us 
think  that  it  was  not  intentionally.  We  hold  him  up  be- 
fore the  world  to  show  what  he  accomplished  single- 
banded,  so  that  we  mav  point  out  to  the  boys  and  yoimg 
men  of  to-day  the  slgmflcant  fact. 

John  C.  Calhoun,  the  peer  of  Wesbter  and  Clay,  and 
the  great  minds  of  that  era,  waa  the  mn  of  pow  Irith 
knan^ranU;  and  the  highway  to  eminence  which  he  un- 
dauntedly trod  is  open  for  you  to-day. 

May  you  walk  in  wisdom's  way  and  find  your  patbs 
pleasant  and  peaceful. 


upon  his  political  life.  He  soon  took  a  prominent  part 
in  Conmss,  and  before  the  close  of  the  session  was 
regarded  as  a  leading  member  from  the  South. 

His  speeches  are  reported  as  able  and  brilliant,  and 
be  was  ranked  next  to  Clay  for  eloquence  and  talent. 

After  his  six  years'  term  in  Congress  had  expired,  he 
withdrew  from  the  House  and  accepted  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  War,  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Monroe. 
He  soon  after  removed  his  family  to  Washington,  where 
be  resided  for  the  next  seven  years. 

So  marked  were  Calhoun's  abilities  as  Secretary  of 
War.  tiMt  £bA  DAVAcfaJ  State  of  Pennsylvania  ''^'nMrded 


nsins  from  neuralgia,  hearing  of  a  noted  physician  in 
Germany,  who  invariably  cured  the  disease,  crossed  the 
ocean  and  visited  Germany  for  treatment.  He  was  per- 
manently cured  after  a  snort  sojourn,  and  the  doctor 
freelv  gave  him  the  simple  remedy  used,  which  was 
nofhing  but  poultice  and  tea  made  from  our  common 
field  thistle.  The  leaves  are  macerated  and  used  on 
the  parts  affected  as  a  poultice,  while  a  small  quantity 
of  the  leaves  are  boiled  down  to  a  pin^  and  a  smaU  wine 

?:las8  of  the  decoction  drank  berore  each  meal.  Our 
riend  says  he  has  never  known  it  to  fail  of  giving  relief 
while  in  almost  every  case  it  has  effected  a  cure.'^ 
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Winfleld  Scott. 

Near  Petersburg,  Yirginia,  on  the  IStli  of  Jane,  1786^ 
Winfield  Scott  was  bom.  He  was  of  Scottish  descent, 
and  was  named  for  his  maternal  grandfather,  who  was 
regarded  in  his  time  as  the  richest  man  in  Virginia. 
When  Scott  was  six  years  old  his  father  died,  and  the 
boy  was  reared  by  his  excellent  mother.  He  grew  ap  on 
the  fann  and  was  sent  to  school  in  the  neighborhood. 
When  he  was  seventeen  years  old  his  mother  died,  and 
the  same  year  he  went  to  Blchmond  and  entered  the 
high  school  taaght  by  James  OgHrie.  where  he  remained 
a  year  preparing  for  college.  In  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, where  he  entered  in  1805,  he  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  natural  and  experi- 
mental philosophy,  and  a  general  course  of  readiuff  in 
the  law.  He  remained  in  college  about  a  year  and  then 
went  to  Petersburg,  where  he  entered  as  a  student  the 
office  of  David  Robinson,  an  eminent  lawyer.  He  studied 
here  two  years  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1807,  just 
before  he  attained  his  majority.  On  his  first  circuit  he 
witnessed  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr,  at  Bichmond,  for 
treason. 

In  June,  1807.  occurred  the  outrage  on  the  frigate 
Chesapeake,  which  sent  a  thrill  of  in^gnation  through 
the  country.  President  Jefferson  called  for  troops  to 
protect  the  harbors  of  the  United  States  against  the 
war  vessels  of  Great  Britain.  Scott  dropp^  his  law 
books  and  Joined  the  volunteer  troop  01  cavalry  at 
Petersburgh.  The  troop  was  ordered  to  the  vicinity  of 
Lvnn  Haven  Bay,  where  a  strong  fleet  of  British,  under 
Su:  Thomas  Hardy,  Nelson's  ^d  flag  captain,  lay  at 
anchor.  The  volunteers  were  encamped  near  the  bay, 
with  orders  to  prevent  the  British  from  obtaining  fresh 
water  or  provisions  from  the  shore.  Scott  was  appohnted 
a  corporal,  and  in  his  zeal,  captured  a  midshipman  and 
boat's  crew  belonging  to  the  ships  as  they  sought  to 
pass  up  a  creek  in  pursuit  of  provisions. 

The  affair  was  reported  to  headquarters,  the  prisoners 
were  released,  and  Scott  ordered  to  moderate  his  zeal  in 
the  future.  After  this  excitement  died  out  he  returned 
to  his  practice. 

Before  he  had  established  himself  the  rumors  of  war 
with  England  increased,  and  Scott  having  a  taste  for  mai^ 
tial  life,  applied  to  President  Jefferson  for  a  commission 
in  the  army.  In  the  summer  of  1806  he  received  a  cap- 
tain's commission  in  the  flying  artillery  of  the  United 
States.  He  set  to  work  to  recruit  a  company,  which  he 
did  at  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  in  a  snort  time.  He 
was  then  ordered  with  it  to  Norfolk,  from  which  place 
he  embarked  for  New  Orleans,  meeting  with  a  long  and 
stormy  passage.  But  garrison  life  proved  monotonous, 
and  calm  following  excitement,  in  the  summer  of  1809 
he  once  more  turned  his  mind  to  civil  pursuits,  and  he 
sailed  for  Virginia. 

Then  followed  some  misunderstanding  or  misrepre- 
sentation, and  a  penalty  was  imposed  upon  him  of  sev- 
eral months  suspension.  In  the  winter  of  1811-''12  he 
was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  General  Wade  Hampton. 

In  the  spring  of  1S\SL  as  war  was  imminent,  General 
Hampton  sailed  from  New  Orleans  for  Baltimore,  en 
routsioT  Washington,  with  his  two  aids— Captain  Scott 
and  Lieutenant  Gardner.  They  reached  Washixigton  the 
next  day  after  war  was  declared  with  Enfian^  Scott 
found  himself  soon  raised  to  the  grade  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  Then  followed  attacks,  skirmishes  and  defeats 
— ^the  fortunes  of  war.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  paroled, 
then  exchanged.  In  March,  1813,  he  was  appointed 
Adjutant^eneral,  besides  being  made  Colonel  of  his 
regiment. 

Bis  talent  for  organization  and  discipline  soon  dlstln- 
g^shed  him  above  his  brother  of&cers,  as  an  of&cer  of 
great  ability.  In  the  battles  where  he  was  engaged  during 
Oils  turbulent  time,  his  prowess  was  upon  the  nation's 
tongue.  At  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane  he  was  unhorsed 
several  times  and  severely  wounded,  but  his  gallantry 
was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  Major-General.  Con- 
gress ordered  a  gold  medal  to  be  struck  and  presented  to 
him,  as  a  reward  of  merit.  After  the  army  was  restored 
to  a  peace  footing,  the  President  was  ui^ed  to  appoint 
Scott  Secretary  of  War,  but  the  proposition  did  not  meet 
with  Scott's  approval.  In  1815  he  went  to  Europe,  partly 
on  a  mission  for  the  Government,  and  partly  for  rest 
and  recreation.  He  met  with  flattering  receptions 
abroad,  and  soon  after  his  return  from  a  year's  absence, 
he  married  Hiss  Mary  Mayo  of  Richmond,  Vii^nia. 


Seven  children  were  given  them  by  this  marriage,  four 
of  whom  died  youne.  In  1821,  Scott  published  b& ''Mili- 
taiy  Institutes."  and  later  his  ''  Tacucs"  for  the  army. 
In  1827,  he  visited  Europe  again,  and  spent  more  than 
a  year  abroad.  Upon  the  Breaking  out  of  the  Black 
Hawk  War  in  1882,  ScoU  was  ordered  to  the  West,  to 
take  command  of  the  troops.  To  his  humanity  and 
energy  is  ascribed  the  peaoisful  subsequent  removal  of 
the  Indians  beyond  the  Mississippi.  There  was  some 
trouble  between  the  President  and  General  Scott  about 
the  time  of  the  Florida  War,  but  the  soldier  was  soon 
acquitted  of  the  charges  made  against  hiuL 

Scott  was  employed  in  the  winter  of  1887-'88  as  Am- 
bassador, to  arrange  the  dlflaculties  likely  to  be  made  by 
the  Canadian  insurgents,  and  their  sympathizers  in  New 
Tork.  When  this  atmosphere  was  war-like  and  threat- 
ening, he  succeeded  in  restoring  order,  and  the  matter  of 
the  North-eastern  Boundary  was  settled  by  a  treaty.  In 
1811  he  became  General-in-Chief  of  the  entire  Anny ; 
and  establishing  his  head-quarters  at  Washington,  he 
devoted  his  time  to  promoting  the  eflldency  and  disci- 
pline of  the  army. 

In  1846  came  toe  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  At  his  own  earnest  solicitations  he  was  allowed 
to  proceed  with  a  strong  force  to  the  scene  of  action. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  him  in  detail,  we  can  bat 
outline  his  wonderful  military  career.  Fint,  he  bom- 
barded and  captured  Vera  Cruz ;  then  came  the  battle  of 
Cerro  Gtordo— a  mountain  pass  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Cordilleras.  His  force  was  but  8,500  men  opposed  to 
Santa  Anna's  12,000 ;  but  Scott  drove  the  enemy  before 
his  invincible  attack.  Following  this,  was  the  capture 
of  the  fortress  of  Perote,  on  the  22d  of  iipriL  On  the 
15th  of  May,  he  occuplea  the  dty  of  Puebla. 

Some  time  followea  in  idleness,  because  of  the  reduced 
quota  of  the  army,  owins  to  sickness  and  the  expiration 
of  the  time  of  service  01  many  of  the  volunteers.  Scott 
received  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  hia 
clear  judgment  saw  would  lead  to  trouble.  To  levy  con- 
tributions upon  Mexicans  for  the  support  of  the  troopa 
would  not  allay  but  increase  antagonism,  and  thus  he 
represented  the  matter;  and  a  controversy  arose,  and 
flnally  Scott  declared  that  the  commander  in  the  field 
understood  the  management  of  the  army  better  than  the 
Secretary  of  War  a  thousand  miles  away.  Reinforce- 
ments were  at  length  received  from  the  United  States. 
They  reached  Puema  in  July,  and  on  the  7th  of  August 
General  Scott  resumed  his  advance  upon  the  dty  of 
Mexico,  with  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men.  The  route 
Is  described  as  layhig  through  a  beautiful  upland  country, 
aboundimr  in  water,  and  rich  in  varied  and  beautifu 
scenery.  The  troops  pressed  forward,  and  on  the  10th  of 
August,  the  summit  of  the  Cordilleras  was  passed,  and 
the  City  of  Mexico  burst  upon  their  view,  lying  in  the 
midst  of  its  lovely  valley,  and  surrounded  by  the  strong 
works  erected  for  tto  defence.  General  Scott  conla 
readily  have  captured  the  city  tf  it  had  been  possible  for 
him  to  have  advanced  upon  it  directly  after  his  occupa- 
tion of  Puebla,  but  matters  were  different  now.  It  had 
been  fortified  and  reinforced,  and  the  American  enirin- 
eers  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  reported  that  it  would  cost 
at  least  8,000  lives  to  capture  it ;  but  Scott,  by  the  aid  of 
his  skillful  eneineers,  led  his  army  through  ravines  and 
chasms  that  the  Mexican  commander  had  pronounced 
Impassable,  and  had  therefore  left  unguarded.  In  suc- 
cession, one  outrpost  or  fortification  after  another  fell 
before  the  invincible  soldler^hlel  Each  breastrwork 
was  stormed,  each  barracade  burst  through,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 14th,  1847,  the  American  army  entered  the  cap- 
tured City  of  Mexico,  and  hoisted  the  flag  of  the  free 
over  the  government  ouildings.  Negotiations  for  peace 
soon  followed  the  fall  of  the  capital,  and^  although 
American  citizens  enthusiastically  lauded  tne  hero  of 
so  many  battles  and  victories,  it  may  serve  to  sustain 
other  deserving  natures,  similarly  accused,  to  know  that 
General  Scott's  success  brought  into  existence  many 
bitter  personal  enemies,  who  sought  with  all  the  strength 
of  their  small  natures  to  tarnish  the  victor's  fame ;  but 
he  came  out  of  idl  these  petty  assaults  with  honorable 
acquittal.  After  this  trouble  was  soothed  to  peace,  he 
\gain  resumed  his  i>osltion  of  commander  of  the  whole 
irmy. 

In  1850,  when  the  dispute  about  the  island  of  San 

uan  in  Puget's  Sound,  came  near  embroiling  the  United 

cates  and  Great  Britam  in  war.  General  Scott  was  dis- 
yatched  to  the  scene,  and  succeeded  in  diverting  the 
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trouble  bj  a  sort  of  diplomatic  compromise. 

In  1853  he  had  been  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  but 
was  defeated  by  Pierce,  the  Democratic  candidate.  At 
the  time  of  the  Secession,  General  Scott,  althoneh 
a  Virginian  by  birth,  could  see  no  prosperity  for  the 
country  but  m  Union,  and  gave  his  whole  strength 
to  support  it. 

But  a  younger  and  more  active  man  was  needed  at  the 
head  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  91st 
of  October,  1861.  he  reliqulshed  his  position,  and  retired 
from  active  service.  In  consideration  of  his  great  ser- 
vices, Congress  passed  a  special  act  continuing  his  pay 
and  allowances.  In  1861  he  again  sailed  for  Europe  for 
his  health,  but  made  no  great  stay  abroad.  He  lived  to 
see  his  beloved  country  emeige  from  the  fiery  furnace  of 
its  fearful  warfare,  and  died  at  West  Point,  May  29th, 
1866. 

He  was  a  man  of  herculean  strength  and  endurance, 
opposed  to  strife — an  advocate  of  peace ;  of  irreproach- 
able  moral  character,  and  invincible  courage,  Uie  nero  of 
many  battles,  and  yet  a  lenient  foe  and  victor.  Would 
that  all  great  men  were  as  brave  and  honorable. 

Vanderbilt. 

However  much  opinions  may  differ  in  regard  to  irui 
greatness,  yet  all  must  acknowledge  that  he  who  single- 
handed  works  his  way  up  to  competence  and  financial 
success,  from  the  ranks  of  poverty  or  obscurity,  has 
done  something  worthy  of  record. 

The  ancestors  of  Yanderbilt  were  of  good  old  Holland 
stock,  such  as  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  settled 
in  New  York.  His  father.  Cornelius  Yanderbut,  was  a 
f^irmer  in  comfortable  circumstances,  dwelling  vpon 
Staten  Island,  in  New  York  Harbor,  and  here  the  future 
commodore  was  bom,  ]£ay  27, 1794. 

The  father  conveyed  his  farm  produce  to  New  York  by 
wav  of  a  boat,  and  by  this  means  the  young  Cornelius 
early  acquired  a  taste  for  sailing  craft  At  the  age  of 
sixteen,  this  enterprising  young  fellow  inducea  his 
parents  to  lend  him  a  hundred  dollars  with  which  he 
purchased  his  first  boat,  and  commenced  business  for 
himself,  carrying  farm  produce,  passengers,  or  anything 
that  offered,  between  New  York  and  Staten  Island.  He 
was  eager  for  and  willing  to  accept  any  job,  however 
humble,  whereby  he  could  earn  the  honest  penny. 

It  was  not  long  ere  he  had  establishea  a  good  and 

lying  business,  which  necessitated  the  purchasing  of 

rger  boats.  When  only  eighteen  years  of  age  he  was 
part  owner  and  captain  of  one  of  the  largest  ferry  boats 
tn  New  York  harbor.  His  life  at  this  time  was  very 
active.  He  spent  his  davs  and  niffhts  almost  entirely 
upon  the  water,  carrying  freight  ana  passengers,  boara- 
tos  ships,  and  doinff  everything  that  came  to  hand. 

It  is  said  of  him  that  his  energy,  skill  and  daring  be- 
came so  well  known,  and  his  word,  when  he  gave  it. 
could  be  relied  upon  so  implicitly,  that  he  was  sought 
for  far  and  near  when  any  important  or  hazardous  ex- 
pedition was  to  be  undertaken.  Neither  wind,  rain,  ice 
nor  snow  ever  prevented  his  fulfilling  his  engagements. 

In  1817  he  engaged  in  steamboat  transportation,  and  in 
1829  established  steamboat  lines  on  the  Hudson,  the 
Sound  and  elsewhere.  He  built  better  and  faster  boats 
than  his  competitors,  and  ran  them  at  the  lowest  paying 
rates.  He  famished  transportation  and  good  accommo- 
dations at  such  low  prices  that  his  rivals  were  unabie  to 
comi>ete  with  him.  In  1850  he  established  a  semi- 
monthly Une  of  steamers  to  California  by  way  of  Nicar- 
agua, which  at  once  became  the  favorite  route  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  ISiSS  Yanderbilt  had  become  a  man  of  great  wealth, 
and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  tour  to  Europe 
with  his  family,  in  a  larve  steamboat  of  his  own.  For  a 
sinzle  individual  to  build  and  equip  a  noble  specimen  of 
model  architecture — a  fioating  palace  on  the  ocean — and 
visit  all  the  courts  of  Europe  in  style  and  dis^ty,  must 
have  been  powerfully  suggestive  to  the  Old  World  of 
the  make  and  muscle  and  ability  of  the  American 
citizen.  This  steamship  was  named  the  North  btar,  and 
the  oommodore  and  his  family  set  sail  May  11th,  1855. 
He  was  cordially  received  by  the  authorities  everywhere, 
and  his  vessel  won  universal  admiration. 

After  his  return  he  established  an  independent  Une  of 
steamers  between  New  York  and  Ua^Te.  In  the  spring 
of  1862,  when  the  government  needed  immediately  large 
additions  to  its  navy,  he  gave  to  his  country  the  steamer 


payins 
larger 


"Yanderbilt,"  which  cost  $800,000,  and  made  the  qnicl» 
est  time  on  previous  record  in  crossing  the  Atlantic. 

Soon  after  this  he  began  to  withdraw  from  marine 
enterprises  and  e^age  in  railway  investments.  He 
started  with  the  Harlem  Railroad,  the  stock  of  which 
had  sold  as  low  as  forty  dollars  a  share,  and  had  been 
under  extremely  bad  management.  Obtaining  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  it,  he  so  pervaded  the  enterprise  with 
his  invincible  energy  and  proverbial  success,  that  from 
being  one  of  the  poorest  roads  in  New  York,  It  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  best.  The  stocks  went  up  to  $175  per 
share.  He  next  bought  into  the  Hudson  Rhrer  and  New 
York  Central  Roads,  bought  up  or  leased  all  the  branches 
and  collateral  roads  that  he  could^  and  consolidated 
them  into  one  ffreat  line.  He  soon  had  control  of  the 
Lake  Shore,  Sovthem  Michigan,  Chicago  and  Rock 
Island,  and  numerous  other  roads.  He  controlled  rail- 
way  property  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  and  was  one  of  the  richest  men  in  America, 

Several  years  ago,  Yanderbilt  became  interested  in 
Rev.  Dr.  Deems^  efforts  to  establish  a  church  for 
strangers  hi  New  York.  He  purchased  University  Place 
church  and  presented  it  to  Dr.  Deems  to  be  dedicated  as 
1  spiritual  home  for  strangers. 

And  now  Commodore  Yanderbilt,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eightv-two,  has  been  called  to  join  that  '<  innumeraue 
caravan^'  where  earthly  riches  and  earthly  power  avail 
them  not ;  and  in  one  sense  we  must  call  him  a  great 
man— a  successful,  and  therefore  a  powerful  man,  like 
Astor  and  Stewart ;  yet  Uke  heart,  toiling  brother  and 
sister,  opposite  whose  names  the  word  snccsss  is  not 
written.  If  ye  "have  done  what  ye  could."  like  the 
widow  of  old,  for  the  good  of  others,  there''s  room  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  for  you. 

Yanderbilt's  success  in  this  life  points  an  excellent 
lesson  t9  the  young^-a  lesson  which  they  should  learn 
and  imitate.  His  word  was  as  good  as  his  note.  When 
he  promised  to  do,  no  ordinary  circumstance  or  warring 
of  the  elements  could  prevent  his  fulfilling  his  engage- 
ment. Herein,  depend  upon  it,  lay  the  secret  of  hia 
prosperity.  A  vacillating  nature,  tuming  with  every 
prejudice  which  it  may  encounter.  Is  sure  to  make  life  a 
lailnre.  Let  a  man  or  woman,  girl  or  boy,  be  prompt  to 
act  and  sure  to  perform  as  they. promise,  and  people 
who  deal  with  them  soon  learn  to  lean  upon  them  as 
upon  a  strong  staff. 

Young  reader,  if  your  principles  are  known  to  be  pure 
and  right,  and  your  word  such  that  It  need  be  neither 
warranted  nor  defended,  the  comer  stone  of  success  ia 
laid  for  you. 

*^01d  John  Lawrence," 

One  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest  book,  written 
OD  the  trotting  horse,  was  written  by  John  Lawrence,  of 
Bngland,  in  1800.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  accurate 
his  observations  were :  '*  If  a  young  trotter  be  obtained, 
tt  will  be  perceived  in  an  Instant  whether  he  has  a  natu- 
nl  great  bent  of  speed.  But  if  not,  granting  that  he  be 
thorough  shaped,  and  can  trot  a  mile  in  four  minutes 
handsomely,  he  may  improve  and  become  capital  for  a 
long  distance.  In  training  a  young  trotter,  take  a  long 
time ;  keep  him  almost  always  withm  himself ;  never  trcS 
him  with  a  slack  rein,  nor  suffer  him  to  hitch,  lead  with 
one  leg.  or  get  into  a  confused  run  between  trot  and 
gallop,  but  accustom  him  to  pull  well  and  steadily  at  you. 
Always  oblige  him  to  finish  his  trot  in  a  walk,  never  in 
eithei^canter  or  gallop ;  in  which  latter  case  cause  him  to 
turn  round,  as  is  the  custom  in  trotting  race.  No  hack 
Is  fit  to  trot  any  considerable  distance  until  rising  six 

J  rears  old ;  but  It  is  remarkable  that  trotters,  unlike  gal- 
opers,  do  not  lose  their  speed  from  old  age,  many  hav- 
ing been  kown  to  trot  as  last  at  twenty,  and  even  near 
thirty  years  of  age  as  they  did  in  thehr  prime— a  solid 
recompense,  surely,  for  the  extraordinary  care  which 
these  norses  demand.  As  it  is  obvious  that  the  damage 
which  trotters  receive  in  their  feet,  joints  and  sinews, 
arises  from  their  violent  and  incessant  thumping  the 
hard  road,  common  sense  will  naturally  prescribe  mode- 
rate and  sparing  exercise  and  soft  ways.  And  whenever 
you  see  a  fellow  wantonly  rattling  his  horse  over  a  pave- 
ment, yon  may  f airlv  presume  a  natural  afiOnity  between 
the  SKull  of  the  jockey  and  the  materials  with  which  hia 
course  is  strewed ,  and,  even  if  you  go  so  far  as  to  wish 
a  happy  contact  oetweau  them  humanity  herself  wID 
forgive  yon" 
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O^orge  Peabody. 

Gteorge  Peabody  was  a  direct  descendant  of  one  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  soueht  in  New  England  the 
<<  freedom  to  worship  God/'  which  their  owncoimtry 
did  not  afford  them. 

George  was  bom  at  Danvers,  Massachnsetts,  Febmaiy 
tSthj  1795.  When  eleven  years  of  age,  be  entered  the 
service  of  Mr.  Sylvester  Proctor,  who  kept  a  country 
grocery  in  the  southern  part  of  Danvers.  Mr.  Proctor 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  fine  character,  and  to  his 
counsel  and  example  are  due,  no  doubt,  the  aptitude 
and  interest  which  developed  themselves  as  the  boy 
grew  to  manhood. 

In  1810,  George  visited  his  grandfather  in  Vermont, 
where  he  tarriea  for  a  year,  after  which  he  entered  a  dry 
goods  store  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  owned  by  his  brother 
liavid.  But  scarcely  was  the  enterprise  started  ere  a 
disastrous  flre  burned  the  store  ana  its  contents,  to- 
gether with  the  business  part  of  the  town.  His  next 
move  was  to  join  his  uncle  John,  who  was  about  to 
establish  himself  in  business  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  May.  1812,  George  was  in  Gteoigetown  conducting 
his  ancle's  business  in  a  satisfactoir  manner.  That  year 
there  came  a  British  fleet  up  the  Potomac,  threatening 
the  capitol  and  neighboring  ports. .  George  Peabody 
joined  a  volunteer  artillery  company,  and  was  placed  on 
duty  at  Fort  Warburton.  The  fort,  howevei^  was  not 
attacked,  and  the  company  was  shortly  disbanded. 
Peabody  had  for  a  messmate  there,  Francis  8.  Key,  the 
author  of  the  *'  Star  Spangled  Banner.'' 

George  remained  two  years  with  his  ancle.  At  that 
time,  a  Mr.  EUsha  RIggs,  proposed  to  set  him  up  in 
business;  and,  although  Peabody  was  only  nineteen 
years  old.  the  partnership  of  Riggs  db  Peabody  proved 
successful,  and  in  1815  the  house  was  removed  to  Balti- 
more. Here  the  business  increased  so  rapidly,  that  in 
1823,  branches  were  established  In  Philadelphia  and 
New  York. 

Seven  years  later,  Peabody  became  the  senior  partner ; 
Mr.  Riggs  retiring  from  business  and  locating  Als  home 
In  New  York. 

The  first  fifteen  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
house  in  Baltimore,  were  vears  of  constant  and  per- 
sistent labor  to  Mr.  Peabody.  He  made  long  and  fa- 
tiguing tours  to  collect  his  bills,  through  the  wildest 
regions  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  often  at  the  most 
inclement  season  of  the  year.  But  his  strong  constitu- 
tion and  good  health  carried  him  on,  ondaunted  by 
obstacles,  undeterred  byreverses. 

So  it  went  on  until  1827,  when  he  made  his  first  visit 
to  Europe  to  purchase  goods.  After  this  time,  his  visits 
there  were  frequent,  and  in  1887  he  took  up  his  abode 
In  England.  Although  thus  becoming  a  foreign  resi- 
dent, his  sympathies  were  Intensely  American.  Many  a 
poor  wanderer  in  London  has  received  his  liberal  aid ; 
many  a  stranger  shared  his  social  hospitality.  In  1852. 
Mr.  Peabody  commenced  the  series  of  his  munificent 
donations  for  the  public  good,  and  which  through  the 
two  countries  has  marked  him  as  a  princely  giver. 

His  warmest  memories  seemed  to  cluster  around  the 
town  of  his  birth. 

On  the  IBth  of  June.  1852,  Danvers  was  to  celebrate 
her  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  township.  It  was 
a  gala-day,  and  invitations  were  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  wherever  a  townsman  was  known  to  be,  and 
among  the  rest  to  George  Peabody.  He  was  not  able 
to  be  present,  but  he  forwarded  a  sentiment,  the  envelope 
of  which  was  not  to  be  opened  until  his  name  should  be 
called  in  duo  course  at  the  dinner  table.  His  wish  was 
respected,  and  when  the  hour  arrived,  the  envelope  was 
opened  and  the  following  was  found.  "Education^a 
debt  due  from  the  present  to  future  generations,"  and 
then  followed,  to  his  native  town  for  educational  pur- 
poses, a  donation  of  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

He  proposed  the  erection  of  a  lyceum  building,  where 
lectures  could  be  given  and  a  library  founded.  After- 
wards he  gave  another  ten  thousand  and  still  farther 
additions  until  the  sum  reached  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

A  handsome  structure  was  erected  called  Peabody 
Institute :  it  was  eighty-two  feet  in  length  by  fifty  feet 
in  breadtn,  built  of  brick,  ornamented  with  freestone, 
and  it  made  a  very  imposing  addition  to  the  architecture 
of  the  town.  A  handsome  lecture  hall  and  commodious 
lecture  room  carried  out  the  intentions  of  the  donor,  and 


soon  began  to  exercise  a  perceptible  infiuence  a>ver  the 
youth  of  the  vicinitv.  The  comer  stone  was  laid  on  the 
20th  of  August.  1853,  and  the  dedication  occurred  on  the 
2Qth  of  September,  1854,  and  Hon.  Rufus  Choate  was  the 
orator  of  the  occasion.  Donations  ef  books  were  eoon 
received  from  Mr.  Peabody.  The  ablest  lecturers  were 
secured  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  The  institute 
has  ever  since  flourished  and  increased  in  importance, 
and  during  the  year  1865  Mr.  Peabody  made  an  additloo 
of  three  thousand  five  hundred  volumes.  Since  all  these 
princely  gifts  were  made,  Mr.  Peabody  added  one  hun- 
dred thousand  to  his  former  endowment ;  so  that  the 
Peabody  Institute  at  Danvers  ranks  amongst  the  most 
important  institutions  of  the  country. 

ui  1852,  Mr.  Henry  Grinnell  had  generously  offered  his 
vessel,  the  Advaticejtor  a  second  voyage  to  the  Arctic 
regions  under  Dr.  Kane,  and  had  applied  to  Congress 
for  means  of  outfit,  etc  Mr.  Peabody  wrote  to  a  friend 
In  New  York,  speaking  of  his  hnterest  in  the  expedltton, 
and  saying  if  government  should  fail  to  respond  to  tlie 
request  to  call  on  him  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  Govern- 
ment did  not  feel  interested,  and  Mr.  Peabody's  mon^ 
fitted  out  the  enterprise.  Ere  long  he  visited  his  natlre 
land,  but  strenuously  refused  all  ovations  or  public  re- 
ceptions. 

During  his  visit  to  the  United  States  he  exhibited  hto 
gratitude  to  his  adopted  State,  Maryland,  by  foundlni^ 
in  the  City  of  Baltimore  a  second  institution  similar  to 
that  of  Danvers.  To  accomplish  this  great  work  he  gaTO 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  the  spot,  and  pleogad 
two  hundred  thousand  more  as  they  might  need  it.  Me 
crowned  this  act  with  the  noblest  provision,  that  the 
constitution  should  in  no  wise  be  Influenced  or  governed 
by  bigotry  or  sectarianism  in  either  religion,  polttlosy  or 
philosophy. 

In  March,  1802,  Mr.  Peabody  presented  the  dtj  at 
London  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
pounds  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  This  sum,  this  mMg- 
nlficent  bounty,  was  wisely  intended  to  benefit  the  in- 
dustrious and  deserving  poor ;  and  he  purposed  that 
commodious  buildings  should  be  erectcKi  In  different 
parts  of  London— at  Bplttalflelds,  Chelsea,  Bermondsey, 
Islington,  and  Shadwell.  These  buildings  were  to  have 
suits  of  rooms  for  the  working  poor  to  rent  and  occupy 
as  homes  at  the  outlay  of  only  a  few  shillings  a  week. 

In  the  spring  of  1805,  Mr.  Peabody  contemplating 
leaving  England  for  another  visit  to  America  invited  the 
the  trustees  of  the  "  poor  fund  '*  to  his  table  to  dinner. 
On  that  occasion  he  made  the  following  remariu : 

**  Gentlemen  :  When  I  made  my  donation  of  one  hun 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  of  London,  in  Marcn,  1802,  it  was  my  Intention,  If 
my  life  was  spared  untfl  my  retirement  from  buslncws, 
and  Providence  continued  me  in  prosperity,  to  place  in 
your  hands  a  farther  gift  for  the  same  object.  I  now 
mtend  to  make  over  to  you  by  deed,  as  soon  as  possible, 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  more."  What  astonish- 
ing generosity  this  man  disployed. 

No  wonder  that  Queen  Victoria  sent  him  a  letter  of 
thanks,  and  an  elaborate  portrait  of  herself  as  a  souvenir. 
The  latter  was  deposited  in  his  native  town. 

If  George  Peabody  sought  fame,  how  inspiring  was  his 
method  to  obtain  it.  It  will  be  lasting  and  untamiabed. 
Contrast  his  method  of  winning  laurels  to  that  of  the 
Cesars  and  Alexanders.  They  crushed  and  subjugated 
the  masses  beneath  their  bloody  and  despotic  heels ;  be 
strove  to  raise  them  from  mean  and  grovelling  state  and 
surroundings  to  lofty  aims  and  laudable  ambitions. 

«  Educate  the  masses  "  should  be  the  motto  of  every 
philanthropist.    Ignorance  and  sin  go  hand  in  hand. 

And  how  many  a  struggling  and  feeble  mental  plant, 
so  to  speak,  coming  under  the  influence  of  G^rge  Pea- 
body's  educational  bounty,  has  been  watered,  revived,  and 
struck  root  until  it  grew  a  mighty,  towering  tree,  to 
beautify  the  landscape  and  afford  shelter  and  protection 
to  things  of  weaker  growth.  Is  It  not  written  of  such 
as  he :  ^Thou  hast  been  faithful  over  the  few  things— 
thou  Shalt  be  ruler  over  many." 


O,  that  I  leas  could  fear  to  lose  this  being,  which  like  a 
snowball  In  my  coward  hand,  the  more  it  is  giasped,  the 
faster  melts  away  I 

If  yon  MTonld  be  well  with  a  great  mind,  leave  him  with  a 
favorable  impression  of  you  ;  If  with  a  little  mind,  leave  him 
with  a  favorable  opinion  of  himself. 
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THEDATSOFFALCONBYIKTHEOLDfOED. 

How  the  Sport  was  Carried  On. 

Falconrj— the  art  of  training  falcons  or  other  birda  of 
prey  for  the  chase— the  sport  itself  being  called  in 
English,  hawking ;  in  French,  Uwl.  A  falconry  is  also 
the  place  where  such  birds  are  kept.  The  sport  seems 
to  have  been  flnt  introdaced  into  ''menle  Bnglandy"  as 


Louis  XIV.,  the  Ghmd  Falconer  took  his  oath  from 
the  hands  of  the  king.  He  controlled  royal  forests, 
named  to  a  host  of  minor  offices,  sent  yearly  certain 
birds  to  neighboring  monarchs,  received  the  birds 
sent  in  state  by  the  Qrand  Master  of  Malta;  and,  of 
course,  when  majesty  galloped  out  to  hawk»  this  ex- 
alted officer  had  the  right  to  place  the  bird  on  the 
royal  wrist,  and  to  present  to  liim  the  head  of  the 
quarry  struck  by  the  royal  bird. 


AFTER  THE  HUNT.— FEEDING  THE  HAWKS. 


it  used  to  be  called,  from  the  north  of  Europe. 

It  is  amazing  what  importance  the  pleasures  of  the 
great  acquired  in  the  olden  time.  England  and 
fiance  try  to  keep  up  some  of  the  old  spirit  of  the 
chase;  but  in  these  days  of  railroad  and  printing 
presses,  field  sports  sink  by  their  own  weight.  It  is 
as  impossible  to  save  them  from  extinction  as  it  would 
be  to  drive  steam  out  of  modem  works. 

Yet.  what  an  institution  hawking    was !    Under 


The  sport,  as  a  royal  one,  dates  from  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  was  at  its  height  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  At  the  beginning  of  tke  last  century  it  fell 
into  disuse,  and,  Tike  many  other  usages  of  the  past, 
was  swept  away  forever  in  the  shock  caused  to  Europe 
by  the  French  Revolution. 

Tlie  Falcon  Family  were  alone  employed  in  the 
sports  that  prevailed,  and  two  or  three  species  were 
used  in  preference  to  others       Of  Uiose 
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fDg  long  wliifls,  the  falcon  proper  and  the  ser* falcon, 
and  of  the  short- winged,  the  goshawk  and  the  spar- 
row-hawk were  in  special  request ;  and  next  to 
these,  the  hobby,  the  kestrel,  the  merlin,,  and  the 
bozisard  were  preferred.  The  female,  which  in  all 
the  Tarieties  of  this  tribe  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  male,  was  alone  employed  in  sport,  and  the  com- 
mon names  of  all  the  species  apply  to  that  sex^tbe  male 
haying  usually  some  distinctive  appellation.  Thus,  the 
male  of  the  ger-falcon  was  called  the  Jerkin,  of  the 
/alcon  proper,  the  Fiirc^  Gentle* ot  the  eoshawk,  the 
Fiereel;  and  of  the  sparrow-hawk,  the  Mueket.  The 
Word  gentle,  moreorer,  so  often  used,  has  no  reference 
to  the  disposition  of  the  bird,  but  to  its  being  reclaimed 
and  duly  trained  for  f alconiy. 

The  attire  of  one  of  these  birds,  which  was  used  from 
the  first,  is  worthy  of  notice.  A  leathern  hoodj  sur- 
mounted with  gay  feathers,  was  worn  on  the  head,  to 
blind  the  eves :  straps,  called  jesacK^  were  fitted  to  the 
legs ;  a  small  sIlTer  bell  was  attached  to  each  of  them ; 
aiKl  the  leath^  a  long  slender  strap,  sometimes  length- 
ened by  a  creafwef  or  common  cord,  was  used  as  a  tether, 
while  it  made  a  considerable  allowance  for  free  motion. 
The  bird  was  first  mauned—ibAi  is.  used  to  the  presence 
of  human  beings.  When  it  did  right.  It  was  fed ;  when 
otherwise,  it  was  left  hungry ;  and,  whenyery  refractory, 
a  stream  of  water  was  directed  at  its  head.  One  object 
was  to  teach  the  bird  to  fiy  at  its  proper  game,  and 
another  to  bring  it  back  to  its  master's  hand.  The  first 
was  sought  in  the  case  of  long  winged  birds  by  a  lure, 
consisti^  of  a  stick  or  oord»  at  the  end  of  which  were 
pieces  offlesh  with  a  bunch  of  feathers,  or  an  actual  re> 
semblance  of  the  Intended  prey.  A  falcon  being  set 
loose  by  one  man.  another,  standing  at  a  distance,  waved 
the  lure  round  his  head,  and  thus  tempted  the  bird  to 
advance  and  strike  at  It.  A  whiaUe  was  used  to  briuf 
back  the  hawk,  which,  when  kept  on  the  hand,  required 
very  strone  gloves  as  a  defence  from  its  talons. 

The  bird  even  showed  rank.  To  be  seen  bearing  a 
hawk  stamped  one  as  of  gentle  birth.  The  gei^falcon 
was  appropriated  to  the  King ;  the  falcon-gentil  to  a 
prince ;  the  falcon  of  the  rock  to  a  duke ;  the  merlin  to 
a  lady.  A  yeoman  could  not  presume  to  go  higher  than 
a  goshawk. 

The  blindfolded  bird  was  fastened  by  a  chain  to  the 
wrist  of  its  owner.  He  was  then  carried  into  the  fields, 
and  when  a  wild  fowl  or  heron,  or  any  suitable  prey  was 
seen,  the  bird  was  unhooded  and  let  fly.  The  amuse- 
ment, which  was  rather  a  cruel  one.  consisted  in  seeing 
the  falcon  strike  down  its  prey.  The  art  of  falconry,  or 
hawking,  was  such  a  fashionable  amusement  that  people 
of  rank  hardly  ever  stirred  out  without  their  hawks 
perched  on  their  wrists ;  and  a  man  called  a  falconer 
was  employed  to  feed  and  take  care  of  them. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  they  were  even  taken  into 
church  by  their  owners.  When  thus  carried,  the  bird 
was  hooded  with  a  cap  of  leather  or  velvet,  sur- 
mounted by  a  taft  of  feathers. 

The  great  authority  on  the  subject  in  England  was 
the  work  of  Dame  Juliana  Bemers,  whose  rules  for 
the  dificult  training  and  use  of  the  birds  were  de- 
cisive. 

In  the  houses  of  princes  the  hawks  were  under  the 
care  of  pages,  youtlis  of  the  noblest  families  ;  and  a 
scene  such  as  Mon^not  draws  (see  illustration)  was 
not  uncommon.  Tne  two  youths  are,  evidently,  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  their  ofiice.  The 
birds,  who  have,  assuredly,  well  earned  their  meal, 
are  (r&thering  to  receive  the  delicate  slices  of  beef, 
mutton  or  pork,  well  cleared  of  fat  or  sinew,  which 
are  royally  presented  on  a  metal  dish.  The  quarry, 
proof  of  their  skill,  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  steps, 
to  be  taken  in  when  the  birds  have  been  fed.  A 
young  deer,  wild  geese  and  ducks,  a  pheasant,  would 
do  well  for  a  morning's  hawking. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I. ,  Sir  Thomas  Munson  is 
said  to  have  given  £1,000  for  a  cast  of  hawks— a 
eoit  denoting  two,  as  a  Use  did  three. 

The  sports  of  those  times,  as  of  later  date,  were  not 
without  their  difficulties  and  perils.  Hall  relates,  in- 
deed, that  Henry  VIII.,  on  one  occasion,  nearly  lost 
his  life  when  engaged  in  hawking.     It  was  the  cus- 


tom not  only  to  cast  off  the  falcon  and  follow  it  on 
horseback,  but  also,  where  the  ground  was  broken, 
covered  with  wood,  or  intersected  by  marshes  or 
water,  to  pursue  the  pastime  on  foot;  in  the  latter 
case,  each  sportsman  carried  a  long  pole  to  aid 
him  in  jumping  over  rivulets  and  ditches.  Vault- 
ing over  a  ditch  at  Hitchin,  in  Hertfordshire, 
Hemy*8  pole  broke  and  he  fell  head  downward  into  the 
deep  mud,  which  almost  smothered  him ;  and  there  be 
would  have  died  but  for  one  John  Moody,  a  serving 
man,  who  happening  to  be  near,  leaped  into  the  ditch 
and  rescued  the  king.  ''And  so,"  says  the  chronicler, 
**  God  in  his  goodnesse  preserved  hynL/' 

Of  falconry  there  are  many  traces  in  our  choicest 
literature.  Boccacio,  in  one  of  his  most  touching  stories, 
relates  that  a  reduced  gentleman  Ions  wooed  a  lady  un- 
successfully ;  but  at  length,  on  her  vuiting  him,  having 
no  other  means  of  entertaining  her,  sacrificed  his  falcon 
for  her  meal,  and  thereby,  though  without  design,  gained 
her  affections.  Dante  and  Spencer,  as  well  as  Chaucer, 
allude  to  this  royal,  princely  and  noble  pastime.  Shakes- 
peare, thinking  of  the  hawk  in  her  fiights,  makes  Othello 
ezdhim,  respecting  the  snspocted  Desdemona: 

'*  ril  whistle  her  oH;  and  let  her  down  the  wind. 
To  prey  at  foriune.*' 

As  hawks  were  kept  hooded  nntil  they  were  ready  to  flj,  wa 
have  the  word  hooa-wmk^  meaning  to  blind  bj  ooverins  tba 
eyes.    Thus  Shakspeare  says: 

''We  will  blind  and  hood-wink  him.'' 

The  greateet  falconer  of  modem  times  was  one  of  the  Lord 
Osrfords,  who  died  towards  the  doee  of  the  last  century.  He 
is  said  to  have  incarred  an  expense  of  £100  per  annnm  for 
every  liawk  he  kept,  for  it  had  its  separate  attendant,  and  wa» 
sent,  like  its  fellows,  on  occasional  voyages  to  the  Oontlnent, 
for  the  preservation  of  its  plnmaice  ana  coursge. 

Varioas  attempts  have  been  made  in  Aniland,  in  recent 
times,  to  revive  the  sport  of  falconry,  hnt  Uie  endoeore  of 
fttfms,  eqnaUy  with  a  change  in  pnbllc  taste,  is  against  it. 

The  Grand  Falconer  was  one  of  the  moot  Illostrioas  officers 
of  the  conrta  of  Borope.  In  the  year  1898,  the  Dnke  of  8l 
Albans,  thu  hereditary  Grand  Falconer  of  Bneiand,  gave  a  dis- 
play of  this  practice  at  Redbonme,  near  8L  Albans.  The  birdsL 
eignt  fine  falcons,  were  each  chained  to  a  section  of  a  oone  of 
wood,  about  fifteen  inches  in  he*;!fat  and  ten  inches  in  diame- 
ter at  the  base.  They  were  hooded  and  belled,  and  mostly  aat 
at  the  top  of  their  potts.  Six  of  tbem  were  taken  for  the  sport 
of  the  day.  A  dog  having  pointed,  a  hawk  was  unhooded  and 
loosed ;  it  rose  wheeling  over  the  heads  of  the  party  sweeping 
to  the  right  and  left;  now  ascending  into  the  mld-atr  in  tfaa 
distance,  and  now  obeying  the  hawker*s  call.  A  partridge  was 
flashed  and  flew  with  the  wind  towards  the  company,  vrtieo 
the  hawk  suddenly  crossed  iU  line  of  fligtit.  and  seiaug  it  at 
a  height  of  thirty  or  forty  yarda  bore  it  In  his  beak,  scream^ 
ing  and  bleeding,  over  the  heads  of  the  company,  conveying 
it  down  to  the  belt  of  an  adjoining  plantation.  The  falcom 
was  recovered.  Other  flights,  which  It  la  needless  to  deecrlbeL 
were  not  so  saccessfnl,  and  some  of  the  Cslcons  flew  ofl^  and 
ooald  not  be  recovered  to  the  tiand  of  the  falconer. 

In  France  falconry  was  most  practiced  in  tlie  time  of  Franda 
I.,  1515-M7.  He  was  the  first  who  appointed  a  ''Grand  Falconer 
la  France;"  the  predecessors  of  that  functionary  were  slsaply 
called ''the  King*s  falconers."  The  grand  falconer  of  Frauds 
I.  had  an  annaai  revenue  of  4,000  florina,*  and  had  under  him 
flf  ty  gentlemen  and  fiftr  falconers,  the  wholeestabllahment 
costing  annnally  40,000  florins.  Under  Louis  XTV.  the  Instltn- 
tion  was  yet  more  expensive.  Louis  ZVl.  tried  to  reduce  Uie 
expense  of  the  royal  falconry,  but  without  success;  and  flaally 
the  revolution  swept  it  away. 

The  sport  retained  its  existence  in  Germany  till  toward  the 
close  of  the  18th  century.  In  Italy  falconry  was  a  favorite 
pastime.  In  the  Bast,  the  Persians  are  skllfnl  In  training 
falcons  to  hant  all  manner  of  birds  and  even  gaaellea. 

While  it  flourished  in  Europe,  hawking  vrais  the  principal 
amusement  of  gentlemen  and  ladies.  Knights  courted  ladiea 
by  attention  in  the  hawking  fleld,  flying  their  birds,  and  re*. 
toriojgf  them  to  their  mistresses*  wrists.  A  knowledge  of  the 
management  of  hawkst  was  an  essential  piece  of  noble  ednca- 
ti an.  The  vocabulary  of  hawking  was  as  extended  as  its  ordi- 
nancee,  and  several  of  Its  terms  have  been  adopted  into  the 
language.  Hawks*  legs  were  their  arms;  their  taiona,  ponn* 
ces ;  wiogs,  stills ;  tail,  the  train.  When  the  hawk  fluttered  to 
escape,  it  bated;  to  sleep  was  to  Jouk;  to  stretch  one  wing 
back  was  to  mantle ;  to  recross  its  wings  again  was  to  worble. 

Mr.  Atkinson  describes  a  species  of  falconry  in  »ise  among 
the  Kirghiz.  The  party  whom  be  accompanied  aet  out  with  an 
eagle  aud  a  falcon,  and  had  not  gone  very  far  before  they  dla- 
covered  several  large  deer.  In  an  Instant  the  easie  was  un- 
hooded, and  his  shackles  removed,  when  he  sprang  from  hia 

•  4.  florin  is  about  $2.85.  ,.  ^  .    w*.^       •  .^ 

t  Hawk  is  a  name  indiscriminately  applied,  to  birds  of  th« 
falcon  famiJ^. 
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penAi  and  Boarea  ap  Into  tbe  air.    Havlnff  risen  to  a  consider- 
able height,  ho  seemed  to  poise  himself  for  aboat  a  minnte. 


a  stmightline  towards  his  prej.  He  went  with  great  rapidity ; 
his  keepers  followed  him  at  fall  gallop,  and  were  about  900 
▼ards  off  when  the  eagle  struck  bis  prey.  The  deer  gave  a 
bound  forward  and  felL  The  eagle  had  struck  one  talon  in  his 
neck  and  the  other  into  his  back,  and  with  his  beak  was  tear- 
ing out  the  anlmal*B  hair.  The  Kirghlc  sprang  from  his  horse, 
slipped  the  hood  over  the  eaglets  head  and  the  shackles  upon 
his  iQga,  and  removed  him  from  his  prey  without  difficulty. 
The  keeper  mounted  his  horse,  the  eagle  was  placed  on  us 
perch,  and  he  was  ready  for  another  flight. 

The  falcon  is  a  very  long-lived  bird ;  there  is  a  tale  that  one 
belonging  to  James  I.  in  1010,  with  a  gold  collar  bearing  that 
date,  was  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  iu  1798,  and  though 
more  than  180  years  old,  was  said  to  be  possessed  of  consider- 
able vigor.  As  an  example  of  their  speed  may  be  mentioned 
the  falcon  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  which  flew  from  Fontain- 
bleau  to  Malta  (1,UOO  miles,)  in  a  day;  and  many  similar  in- 
■tances  are  on  record. 

The  falcons  are  found  throughout  the  world,  regardli>»s  of 
climate.  There  is  considerable  variety  at  the  diirereni  oKes  in 
birds  of  the  United  States  and  Burone. 

The  common  or  peregrine  falcon  (^.  |Mr«^nt»,  Linn)  mea»- 
nres  in  length  about  lOx  in(;he8,  the  extent  of  wings  80,  bill 
1 W,  tarsus  l)i,  and  middle  toe  %H  inches,  This  bird,  which  is 
aleo  called  the  great-footed  and  the  duck-hawk,  according  to 
Audubon,  was  formerly  rare  in  the  United  States,  which  it  can 
now  hardly  be  said  to  be.  It  flies  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
turning  in  its  course  in  the  most  surprising  manner.  A  favor- 
ite prey  is  the  duck,  which  it  seizes  oy  the  wing,  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  or  on  land;  when  within  a  few  feet  of  its 
victim  it  stretches  out  the  legs  and  claws  and  droos  upon  the 
trembUttg  bird  almost  perpendicnlarlv ;  if  light  it  iiies  oiT  with 
It  immediately  to  some  quiet  place;  If  too  heavy,  it  kills  and 
devours  it  in  the  nearest  convenient  place.  Turmng  the  bird 
tt  has  caught  belly  upward,  it  claws  oiT  the  feathers  from  the 
breast,  and  tears  the  flesh  to  pieces  with  avidity.  This  species 
is  solitary,  except  during  the  pairing  of  the  breeding  season, 
vrhichisinveryearly  spring;  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the 


United  -states.    The  nest  is  made  of  coarse  sticks,  generally 
on  the  shelf  of  some  precipitous  rock. 

The  peregrine  falcon  is  distributed  over  temperate  Europe, 
where  the  country  is  mountainous  and  the  sea  coast  precfpi- 
toua.  This  bird,  when  in  full  plumage  and  good  condition, 
for  lu  compact  muscular  form,  great  strength,  boldness  and 
ferodty,  may  be  taken  as  the  very  type  of  a  bird  of  prey;  it  is 
«mong' birds  what  the  Hon  and  tiger  are  among  mammals, 
fearless  in  attack,  swift  in  pursuit,  strong  and  cruel. 

The  merlin  {^FaUo  malon^  WOlonghby,)  is  one  of  our  small- 
eat  falcons,  but  its  form  la  perfect  in  symmetry.  It  does  not 
lise  above  its  prey  and  rush  down,  but  it  Insuntly  gives  chase, 
elosely  foUowIng  the  victim  through  all  ito  turns  and  wlnd- 
tnga,  and  is  generally  suocessful,  unless  cover  is  at  baud. 
^^The  meriln.'*Miys  Mr.  Lloyd,  ''is  a  very  bold  bird,  and 
aeems  afraid  of  nothing.  I  one  day  winged  one  as  he  was 
pasaing  over  my  head  at  a  great  height.  The  little  fellow, 
amall  as  he  waa,  flung  himself  on  his  back  when  I  went  to  pick 
kim  up,  and  gave  battle  most  furiously,  darting  out  his  talons 

Brhich  were  aa  sharp  aa  needles)  at  everything  that  approached 
m.  We  tofik  him  home,  however,  and  I  put  him  into  the 
walled  garden,  where  he  lived  for  more  than  a  year.  He  very 
(Kxm  became  tame,  and  came  on  being  called  to  receive  his 
food,  which  consisted  of  birds,  mice.  Ac.  80  f earlese  was  he 
that  he  flew  instantly  at  the  largest  Idud  of  a  seasull  or  crow 
that  we  gave  him.  when  hungry,  and  no  other  food  was  at 
hand,  he  would  attend  the  garden,  when  dha^ug^  and  swallow 
the  large  earth-worma  when  turned  up.  To  my  great  regret, 
we  found  the  little  bird  lying  dead  nnder  the  tree  where  he 
generally  roosted ;  and  thougn  I  examined  him  carefully,  I 
could  not  And  out  the  cause  of  his  death.  *^ 

Mr.  Boss  Cox  describee  a  curious  adventure  with  a  hawk. 
He  and  his  party  stopped  one  very  sultry  day  about  noon  to 
rest  their  horsea  and  enjoy  the  cooling  shade  offered  by  a  clump 
of  aycamore  trees,  with  a  refreshing  draft  from  a  neighboring 


Bpftng.  Several  large  hawks  were  flying  about  the  mt,  two 
of  which  were  brought  down,  and  from  their  great  slse,  huge 
claws  and  large  hooded  beaks,  it  was  clear  they  could  easily 


have  carried  off  a  common-sized  duck  or  goose. 

dose  to  the  resting  place  waa  a  low  hUl,  round  the  top  of 
which  Mr.  Cox  saw  the  hawks  assemble;  and  judging  that  a 
neat  was  there,  he  determined,  by  himself,  to  find  It  out  He 
therefore  cautiously  ascended  the  eminence,  on  the  summit  yt 
which  he  perceived  a  nest  larger  than  a  oommon-slzed  market 
basket,  formed  of  branches  of  trees,  one  being  laid  regularly 
over  the  other,  and  the  least  of  them  being  an  Inch  in  circam- 
ference.  Around  it  were  scattered  skeletons,  bones,  and  half  • 
mangled  bodlea  of  pigeons,  sparrows,  humming  and  other 
birds.  Next  to  a  rattlesnake  and  a  shark,  his  greatest  averaion 
laajiawk,  and  this  was  not  diminished  by  observing  the  re- 
mains of  the  feathered  tribes,  which  had  from  time  to  time 
been  sreedlly  devoured.  '*I  therefore  determined,*^  ho  says, 
no  destroy  the  nest  and  disperse  its  Inhabitants;  but  I  had 
eeareely  commenced  the  worlc  of  demoUtion  with  my  da«ser, 
when  old  and  young  flew  out  and  attacked  me  about  my  face 
and  eyes.  In  the  meantime  I  roared  out  lustily  for  help,  and 
laid  about  me  with  the  dagger.  Three  men  promptly  ran  up 
the  hill  and  oslled  out  to  me  to  shut  my  eyes  and  throw  rayseu 
on  the  ground.    I  obeyed  their  directions ;  and  Just  as  I  began 


to  kiss  the  earth  a  buUet  from  one  of  their  rifles  brought  down 
a  large  hawk,  apparently  the  father  of  the  gang.  He  fell  close 
to  my  neck,  and  in  his  expiring  agonies  made  a  desperate  bite 
at  my  left  ear,  which  I  escapM,  and  in  return  gave  him  the 
ooup-dt-araee  by  thrusting  about  four  inches  of  my  dagger 
down  hiB  throat.  The  death  of  their  chieftain  waa  followed 
by  that  of  two  others,  which  completely  diaperaed  them,  and 
we  retired  after  breaking  up  their  den. 

The  following  strange  incident  occurred  a  few  months  since 
a  short  distance  from  this  dty : 

One  of  our  well-known  merchanta  had  sone  out  on  a  visit  to 
a  friend,  at  whose  house  there  waa  a  bright  little  boy,  and  one 
day,  to  please  the  child,  he  manufactured  a  very  large  kite, 
id  as  the  wind  was  strong  enough,  the  kite  was  raised  at 
once.  After  it  had  gone  up  nearlv  half  a  mile,  a  large  crowd 
of  country  people  collected  to  admire  It,  as  such  a  magnificent 
toy  had  never  oeen  seen  in  that  section  before.  While  the 
spectators  were  admiring  It,  a  very  large  hawk  was  seen  to  fly 
slowly  out  of  a  nelghbonng  grove  and  go  directly  toward  the 
kite.  The  hawk  approached  within  a  few  feet  of  the  strange 
looking  object,  and  then  circled  about  under  it  for  perhaps 
flve  minutes,  when  he  flew  above  it  and  again  drclod  around 
several  times.  Suddenly  he  hovered  directly  over  the  kite, 
and  after  looking  at  it  intently  for  a  short  time,  darted  down- 
ward, and  striking  the  paper,  passed  directly  through  the  kite, 
coming  out  on  the  under  side.  After  this  etrange  experience, 
which  no  doubt  puzzled  the  hawk  vastly,  he  flew  off  a  short 
distance  for  reflection,  but  still  keeping  the  kite  in  view.  Not 
being  disposed  to  give  it  up  so^  he  quickly  returned  to  the 
charge,  and  this  time  fastened  on  a  long  string  of  rags  that 
were  used  as  a  tall  to  the  kite,  which  he  tore  and  scattered  in 
the  air  in  a  savage  manner.  Finding,  however,  no  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  kite,  be  became  disgusted  or  scared,  and  flew 
away  towards  the  woods,  from  whence  he  came.  The  gentle- 
man says  that  whenever  the  hawk  made  an  attack  he  would 
retreat  a  little,  as  if  he  expected  the  strange  bird  waa  going  to 
return  the  assault. 

Hawks,  and  indeed  birds  of  prey  generally,  sre  almost  always 
shot  at  when  they  come  within  range  of  a  gun,  without  any 
puticular  reason,  except  that  they  are  hawn,  and  of  a  fero- 
dons  disposition;  ^^  do  no  great  miachief  bevond  the  oc- 
casional stealing  of  a  chicken,  bare,  grouse,  or  pigeon,  which 
otherwise  would  fall  a  victim  to  maa^s  appeute;  and  they  are 
really  of  positive  advantage  to  the  agrtcuiturallst  by  destroy- 
iug  noslonB  reptiles  and  anlmalB  and  Dirds  ttguriona  to  vcigota- 
tlon. 
The  falcon  haa  been  thus  described  by  Proctor: 
**The  falcon  is  a  noble  bird ; 

And  when  his  heart  of  hearta  is  stir*d, 

He*ll  seek  the  eagle,  though  he  run 

Into  his  chamber  near  the  sun. 

Never  was  there  brute  or  bird. 

Whom  the  woods  or  mountsins  heard, 

That  could  force  a  fear  or  care 

From  him— the  Arab  of  th€  air.''* 


Sponge  Fishing  in  G-reeoe. 

Greece  haa  one  hundred  and  fifty  boats  engsged  in  the 
QK>nge  fisheries,  forty  of.  which  have  English  diving  appa- 
ratus. The  divers  remain  under  water  six  hours  a  day  when 
they  go  Ashing,  many  of  them  dying  of  suffocation,  and  all  of 
them  lodng  their  hearing  after  a  few  years  of  this  under^water 
work. 

In  the  series  of  articles  by  Jules  Yemes,  to  be  commenced 
in  the  BtKsember  16th  number  of  the  OnowiHe  Wobld,  will  be 
given  a  full  description  of  sponges ;  their  varied  shapes ;  beao- 
tifnl  appearance  in  the  water,  and  their  manner  of  growing; 
also,  a  description  of  the  divers  at  work  as  viewed  by  the  in- 
mates of  his  powerful  segar^baped  submarine  veasel,  while  it 
was  sailing  down  deep  under  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea. 
From  this  vessel  they  could  behold  all  the  dangers  to  which 
the  divers  were  exposed,  and  in  some  instances  were  the 
means  of  saving  them  from  the  JawL  of  sharks  and  other  fierce, 
voradous  monsters  of  the  deep. 

The  strange  and  thrilling  experiences  of  these  submarine 
voyagers  in  their  segar-shaped  vessel,  will  be  infatuatingly  in- 
teresting to  both  old  and  young,  and  we  are  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  them  in  the  Obowow  W0BI.D  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers. 


Every  girl  ought,  if  she  has  a  mother,  to  confide  in  her.  And 
it  is  natural  for  girls  to  do  this  If  their  mothers  encourage  such 
confidence.  If  a  girl  le  motherless,  then  she  had  ought  to  have 
tome  other  safe  adviser.  An  affectionate  aunt,  or  her  pastor^s 
wife,  or  some  woman  who  was  her  mother^a  friend,  comes 
next  to  a  mother  for  such  a  parpose.  Her  adviser  should  be  a 
woman,  and  older  than  herself,  and  of  a  devout,  religious 
character.  A  girl  who  has  such  a  counselor  may  escape  many  * 
a  trouble— many  a  snare  that  would  otherwise  cause  her  much 
annovanoe  and  sorrow. 
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Jonas  Chickering. 

Jonas  Chickering^  the  founder  of  the  Ann  of  Chiekei^ 
faff  db  Sons,  was  born  at  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  on  the  6th 
of  April.  17\^  His  father,  Abner  Chickering,  was  a 
steadj,  indostrious,  good-natured,  and  sensible  man, 
possessing  bufr  a  yery  moderate  supply  of  this  world's 
ffoods,  and  in  no  way  particularly  aistlnguisbed  from 
the  common  men  around  him.  By  profession  he  was  a 
blacksmith,  but  the  demand  upon  his  professional  skill 
was  not  great,  owing  to  the  thinly  settled  section  of 
country  In  which  he  Ifved.  In  connection  with  working 
at  his  trade,  he  cultivated  a  small  farm  to  help  support 
his  family. 

The  early  Years  of  our  hero's  life  were  passed  much 
like  those  of  other  boys,  fie  helped  on  the  farm,  and 
assisted  sometimes  in  the  blacksmith  shop:  but  in 
neither  occupation  were  his  tastes  suited.  He  had  great 
constructlTe  powers.  He  manufactured  whistles  and 
knick-nacks  with  his  knife  in  leisure  hours,  yet  there 
was  nothing  remarkable  about  this ;  many  a  boy  has 
done  the  same.  He  appeared  to  be  only  of  average 
ability ;  and,  boys,  he  earned  h\»  success  out  of  no  better 
materials  than  lie  closely  at  your  hands. 

He  had  few  facilities  to  acquire  an  education  com- 
pared  with  this  time ;  books  were  scarce,  reading  matter 
a  luxury.  Jonas  appreciated  tbe  value  of  knowledgeL 
and  avafied  himself  of  such  opportunities  as  he  could 
obtain  to  secure  it ;  but  he  lacked  that  intense  thirst  for 
learning  that  characterizes  some  natures,  and  which 
gives  success ;  only  be  had  energy,  perseverance,  and  a 
wilUngnesB  to  work,  that  are  better  characteristics  than 
brilliant  spasmodic  endeavors  and  achievements. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  sent  to  learn  the 
cabinetrmaklng  trade,  at  which  he  served  an  aprentice- 
ship  of  three  years.  He  was  faithful,  and  became  a 
skillful  workman.  He  knew  his  business  thoroughly, 
and  that,  of  itself,  is  an  element  of  success.  While 
working  at  his  trade,  Jonas  developed  that  mechanical 
skill  which  afterwards  was  of  great  service  to  him  in  a 
more  elevated  sphere. 

He  had  a  great  taste  for  music ;  learned  to  play  on  the 
the  tif  e,  and  became  quite  an  authority  in  his  circle  in 
regard  to  musical  matters.  After  the  fife  he  became 
f^iliar  with  the  clarionet,  and  learned  to  read  music 
with  great  readiness.  He  was  twenty-^ne  when  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  pianoforte,  there  being  but 
one  in  town.  This  was  a  disorganized  and  disarranged 
one,  sadly  needing  repairs. 

Jonas  being  a  mechanic,  and  rather  a  professor  in 
music,  was  ulowed  to  manage  this  one  about  as  his 
fancy  dictated.  He,  therefore,  took  this  one  apart^  in- 
q;>ected  its  formation,  studied  the  uses  of  tbe  various 
parts,  discovered  the  nature  of  its  injuries,  and  success- 
rally  repaired  them,  thus  receiving  his  first  practical 
lesson  in  tbe  future  business  of  his  life.  It  is  oelieved 
that  to  this  incident  is  due  the  ''new  departure  "  which 
carried  him  into  other  than  the  cabinet-making  business. 

In  1818  he  went  to  Boston,  obtained  employment  with 
a  cabinet  maker,  but  deep  in  his  heart  was  the  project 
as  soon  as  it  should  become  practical  to  make  piano- 
fortes. Both  his  mechanical  tastes  and  his  love  for 
music  pointed  out  this  course.  In  1819  he  entered  the 
employment  of  a  pianoforte  manufacturer.  His  ardor, 
his  industry,  his  love  for  his  work  soon  won  him  the 
reputation  of  being  a  capable,  trustworthy  workman. 
He  studied  all  the  intricate  branches  of  the  manufactory, 
and  became  master  of  the  elaborate  machinery.  Piano- 
fortes, not  introduced  into  England  until  1757,  were  a 
scarce  article  in  this  country,  and  only  rarely  found  even 
in  the  families  of  the  wealthy.  But  two  names  precede 
that  of  Chickering  in  the  annals  of  piano  making ;  they 
are  Osborne  and  Thurston.  8o  he  commenced  with  an 
open  field  for  labor  and  a  wide  reach  for  improvements. 

Perceiving  that  the  existing  instrument  possessed 
many  imperfections,  he  bent  his  talents  to  tbe  work  of 
improving  it  and  removing  its  defects.  He  studied  to 
Increase  its  volume  and  tone ;  to  enlarge  its  compass ; 
finally,  to  place  within  the  piano-forte  frame,  as  it  were, 
the  soul  of  music.  He  studied  the  most  intricate  and 
abstract  principles  as  applied  to  music,  like  the  influence 
of  atmospheric  changes,  the  theory  of  vibration,  and  the 
science  of  acoustics  in  its  every  application,  in  fact,  he 
bent  his  whole  mind  and  acute  energies  to  attain  a 
standard  of  excellence  in  his  chosen  occupation. 

In  18S28  he  formed  a  partnership ;  but  the  firm  of 


Stewart  and  Chickering  *■  was  not  long  lived ;'  ana  tbri; 
he  went  on  alone,  hampered  for  want  of  capital  but  im- 
proving in  knowledge  of  his  business.  In  1890  he  asso- 
ciated nlmself  with  Captain  John  Mackay,  a  retired 
shipmaster,  who  took  charge  of  the  financial  part  of  the 
businew,  leaving  Mr.  Chichering  master  of  the  meefaani- 
cal  department. 

Business  now  went  on  prosperously.  A  new  building 
was  erected  that  would  accommodate  a  hundred  work- 
men, which,  at  that  time,  was  considered  an  enormous 
provision,  but  every  department  was  reduced  to  a  fine 
system,  and  they  began  importing  their  own  materials. 
The  business  was  conducted  on  that  generous  scale  that 
warranted  success.  Constantly  throwing  their  profit* 
back  into  the  enterprise,  their  progress  was  wondezfol. 

In  1841  Mr.  Chickering  was  unfortunate  in  the  nn- 
tlmely  death  of  his  partner,  who  was  wrecked  at  sea  and 
perished.  Mr.  Chickering  undertook  to  buy  out  the 
Interest  of  the  deceased  partner  at  a  cost,  it  waa  re- 
ported, of  half  a  million  dollars.  He  met  all  his  notes  at 
maturity  without  one  failure.  The  establishment  tamed 
out  fifteen  hundred  pianos  annually. 

In  1862  a  deplorable  fire  burned  his  factoryibo  the 

Sx>und.  His  pecuniaiy  loss  was  reckoned  at  $200,000. 
ndaunted  by  misfortune,  he  set  about  erecting  another 
establishment^-an  immense  building,  second  only  to  the 
Capitol  at  Waslilngton.  We  give  the  statistic  of  this 
bn&ding :  It  fronts  845  feet  on  Tremont  street,  with  two 
wings,  each  262  feet  in  length ;  the  width  of  the  bafld-> 
oeing  50  feet.    In  it  are  five  acres  of  floor  room, 

ited  by  WX)  windows  containing  in  all  11,000  panes  of 

glass,  and  heated  by  steam  through  11  mOes  of  iron 
pipe.  In  the  erection  of  this  building  were  used  9,000 
perch  of  stone.  1,665,000  feet  of  lumber,  3,000,000  brick, 
8,500  casks  of  lime  and  cement,  and  800  casks  of  nails. 

In  one  department  of  the  building  is  always  stored 
$50,000  worth  of  lumber  in  order  that  it  may  be  per- 
fectly seasoned  for  use ;  that  used  for  sounding-boards 
is  kept  one  year  in  a  room  heated  by  steam  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  ninety  degrees.  Mr.  Chickering  did  not  live  to 
see  the  completion  of  his  manuf  actoiy.  He  died  in  18S3 
of  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel.  His  sons,  however,  fol- 
lowed out  their  father's  plan,  and  the  firm  held  the  title 
of  "Cbickerfaog  &  Sons."  The  business  under  their 
management  gave  employment  to  five  hundred  hands, 
taming  out  about  forty  pianos  a  week. 

We  are  happy  to  have  it  stated,  that  Mr.  Chlckerine'a 
success  did  not^  as  is  too  often  the  case,  render  him 
selfish  and  uncharitable.  He  was  kind  to  his  laborers, 
and  generous  in  his  business  life, 
p  There  is  one  pleasing  incident  connected  with  Jonaa 
Chickering's  life  which  will  Interest  the  reader.  One 
day,  Richard  Btorrs  Willis,  brother  of  the  scholar  poet» 
N.  P.  Willis,  wandered  into  the  establishment.  He  waa 
only  a  boy,  but  a  passionate  lover  of  music,  and  no  mean 
penormer  even  then ;  and,  sitting  down  to  a  piano,  he 
began  playing  an  air  from  Beethoven.  Struck  by  the 
masterful  touch  on  the  ivory  keys,  Mr.  Chickering 
offered  the  boy  a  situation  in  the  establishment;  but  the 
boy  kindly  refused  the  ofFer  and  went  away.  Years 
after,  as  a  man.  Blchard  Willis  returned,  and  chanced 
again  to  enter  the  building.  Again  he  began  playing, 
and  Chickering^s  acute  senses  recognized  the  vrizard 
touch.  Appreciative  of  that  master  hand,  he  frankly 
inquired  into  the  stranger's  prospects,  and  offered  him 
five  hundred  Collars  ayear  for  four  years  musical  study 
in  Europe.  Young  Willis  was  wise  enough  to  accept 
this  philanthroplcal  offer  to  attain  the  oDject  of  his 
hopes  and  aspirations— a  musical  education.  His  suc- 
cess in  life,  as  a  composer  and  mnsical  writer,  he  attri- 
buted wholly  to  Jonas  Chickering's  benevolent  and 
providential  assistance. 

Seward. 

William  Henry  Seward  was  bom  at  Florida,  in  Orange 
County,  New  York,  on  the  16th  of  May,  180l  He  was 
the  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  Seward,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
New  York,  who  was  for  seventeen  years  the  Judffe  of 
the  County  Court  of  Orange;  young  Seward  was  a  bnghtj 
intelligent  lad,  and  learned  rapidly  at  the  coimtry  school 
at  which  he  began  his  education.  He  made  such  rapid 
progress  that  when  he  was  but  nine  years  old.  his  father 
sent  him  to  the  Farmer's  Hall  Academy,  at  Goshen,  the 
country  seat.  He  spent  several  years  there,  then  re- 
turned to  his  native  town,  where  he  completed  his  prep- 
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aration  for  Ck>llege.  In  1816,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
entered  Union  College ;  he  studied  hard  and  maintained 
a  high  position  in  his  cUss,  excellinflr  in  moral  philoso- 
phy, rhetoric  and  the  classics.  In  1819,  he  enttred  the 
senior  class,  and  during  that  year  spent  six  months  in 
the  Soath  teaching  school.  Later  In  the  year  he  returned 
to  College  and  graduated  with  diB..lnction. 

He  decided  to  adopt  the  law  as  a  profession,  and  for 
that  purpose  entered,  as  student,  the  law  office  of  John 
Anthon,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  Afterwards  he  returned  to 
Orange  County,  and  completed  his  studies  under  John 
Duer  and  Ogden  Hoffman.  In  January,  1822,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  and  removing  to  Western  New 
YoilCy  located  himself  at  Auburn,  where  he  formed  a  law 
partnership  with  Judge  John  Miller,  of  that  town.  This 
was  deeUned  to  become  a  closer  tie,  for  two  years  later, 
Mr.  Seward  married  the  Judge^s  youngest  daughter. 
Mr.  Seward  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  to  his  prac- 
tice, and  soon  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  lan;e  and 
lucrative  practice.  He  soon  won  the  reputation  of  being 
a  learned  counsel  and  eloquent  speaker.  He  was  natur- 
ally a  politician ;  In  1834,  though  but  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  he  was  chosen  to  draw  up  the  ''Address  to  the 
People,"  Issued  by  the  Republican  Convention,  of  Cayuga 
County ;  it  was  pronounced,  by  competent  judges,  to 
be  a  very  able  address. 

In  18^  he  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Greece,  then 
stroflnrling  against  Turkey,  and  made  many  speeches  in 
behSi  of  ^e  patriot  cause.  He  took  a  leading  part 
during  the  Presloential  campaign  that  ultimately  ^  eated 
General  Jackson  in  the  chair  01  State. 

In  1880  he  was  nominated  for  the  State  Senate,  and 
was  elected,  and  took  his  seat  as  the  youngest  member 
of  that  body ;  he  spoke  often  and  ably  upon  the  subject 
of  reform,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  leader  by  his  party. 
He  favored  the  repeal  of  the  law  that  Imprisoned  for 
debt,  and  urged  that  the  free  school  system  should  be 
Inaugpuated  on  a  better  basis. 

In  the  summer  of  1833,  Mr.  Seward  made  a  brief  visit 
to  Europe  for  rest  and  pleasure.  During  his  absence  he 
corresponded  regularly  with  the  Albany  * 'Evening  Jour- 
nal. "  His  letters  were  widely  read  and  won  him  consid- 
erable credit.  Returning  in  the  fall  of  1888,  he  was  in 
his  place  at  the  opening  of  the  Senate  In  the  winter  of 
188^'4.  The  controversy  ova**  the  National  Bank,  in 
1882,  gave  rise  to  the  Whigparty,  with  which  Mr.  Seward 
soon  united  himself.  In  lw4  he  was  nominated  as  tiie 
Whig  candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York ;  William  L. 
Marcy,  his  opponent,  was  elected.  In  1888.  however, 
Mr.  Seward  was  the  successful  candidate  for  tne  position. 
In  1840  he  was  re-elected.  His  enemies  even,  admitted 
that  he  made  an  excellent  Governor.  During  his  term, 
various  reforms  were  Inaugurated,  in  banking  systems, 
in  the  management  of  prisons.  In  election  laws,  besides 
imprisoning  for  debt  was  abolished. 

In  his  administration  of  justice  to  offenders,  neither 
arguments  nor  intimidation  moved  him  from  his  course. 
In  1843,  Seward  declined  a  "thkd  term,"  and  for  the 
next  six  years  devoted  himself  to  his  practice.  His 
business,  during  that  period,  lay  chiefly  In  the  higher 
courts  of  the  State,  and  In  the  District  and  Supreme 
Courts  of  the  United  States.  He  was  very  successful  as 
a  lawyer,  and  is  described  as  a  man  generous  to  the  uur 
fortunate,  and  willing  to  defend  the  oppressed.  Some 
Instances  are  on  record  of  his  being  ridiculed  for  chlval- 
ric  support  to  human  but  unpopular  subjects. 

He  supported  Gtenerai  Taylor  for  the  Presidency  In 
1848,  and  "stumped"  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vanfo,  Ohio  and  Massachusetts  in  his  behalf. 

Mr.  Seward  was  a  bold  anti-slavery  man  and  advocated 
that  no  compromise  should  be  allowed  upon  the  subject. 
He  astounded  the  whole  countrv,  at  that  time,  when,  in 
connection  with  the  sublect  of  slavery,  he  announced 
that  "There  is  a  Higher  Law  than  the  Constitution." 

He  favored  the  passage  of  the  Homestead  Law,  and 
was  one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  the  Pacific  Railwav. 

When  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Bill  came  up  he  threw 
all  his  force  against  attaching  slavery  to  those  territories. 
Yet,  among  the  Southern  Senators  he  had  many  warm, 
personal  friends. 

In  spite  of  Us  activity  In  Congress,  he  found  time  to 
give  to  other  public  services ;  in  1864  he  delivered  the 
annual  oration  oefore  the  literary  societies  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  in  October  of  that  year,  argued  the  celebrated 
''McCormick  Reaper  Case,"  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Cottrty  and  one  oithe  most  famous  causes  in  our  annals. 


In  1855  Mr.  Seward  was  returned  to  the  Senate  for  a 
second  term  of  six  years,  in  spite  of  the  most  determined 
opposition  of  antagonistic  politicians. 

in  1860  Mr.  Seward  made  asecond  visit  to  Europe,  and 
was  absent  some  months. 

In  the  Spring  of  1860,  the  National  Convention  of  the 
Republican  Party  met  at  Chicago  to  nondnate  a  candl- 
date  for  the  Presidency ;  Mr.  Seward  wae  looked  upon 
as  the  first  man  of  his  party,  and  the  first  ballot  g^ve 
Seward  173  votes,  to  100  cast  for  Mr.  Lincoln ;  but  Mr. 
Greeley  was  at  that  time  offended  with  Seward,  therefore 
he  threw  all  his  influence  on  the  side  of  Lincoln,  and  so 
the  nomination  was  secured  for  the  latter. 

The  decision  was  accepted  by  the  defeated  candidate 
with  unruflled  front.  Upon  the  inaufi;uration  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  Mr.  Seward  was  appomted  Secretarr  of 
Sute.  Ue  accepted  the  jposltlon,  and  gave  his  whole 
energy  to  the  support  of  the  Union.  He  possessed  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  President,  and  his  conduct  of 
the  State  Department  was  of  such  decided  and  statesman- 
like character,  that  perhaps,  no  other  man  could  have 
so  well  filled  the  situation,  although,  of  course,  he  had 
many  political  enemies. 

The  criticisms  upon  Mr.  Seward's  measures  became  so 
pointed  and  severe,  that  his  party  thought  it  wise  to 
suggest  his  resignation  of  oflice ;  but  Mr.  Lincoln  trusted 
him,  in  spite  of  all  that  critical  enendes  might  sav,  and 
after  his  maug^uration  for  the  second  term,  he  continued 
him  at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet. 

Early  hi  April,  1806,  while  drivhig  through  Washing- 
ton, lilr.  Seward  was  thrown  from  his  carriage  and 
seriously  Injured ;  his  arm  was  broken  and  both  sides  of 
bis  lower  jaw  we-re  punctured:  he  was  conveyed  to  his 
residence,  and  for  some  time  it  was  believed  that  his 
bmts  would  prove  fatal.  While  lying  in  this  helplesa 
condition  he  came  near  falling  a  victim  to  the  conspuacy 
that  resulted  In  the  murder  of  President  Lincoln.  One 
of  the  conspirators  was  assigned  the  duty  of  assassinating 
the  Secretary  of  State  as  he  lay  helpless  on  his  bed.  The 
murderer  forced  his  way  Into  Seward's  chamber  about 
the  same  moment  that  the  fatal  shot  was  fired  at  the 
President,  and  severly  wounded  Frederick  Seward,  who, 
unarmed,  sought  to  defend  his  father.  The  man  acUng 
as  nurse  was  struck  down,  and  the  assassin  sprang  to 
the  bedside,  stabbed  the  helpless  Secretary  three  times 
in  the  face  and  then  fled,  supposing  that  the  victim  was 
killed.  Mr.  Seward  nllied.  and  after  some  weeks  was 
on  his  feet  again.  He  remamed  at  the  head  of  the  Cabi- 
net for  the  next  four  years. 

Mr.  Seward  had  much  to  do  with  negotiating  the  pur- 
chase of  Russian  America,  which  is  Known  to  us  as 
Alaska. 

He  was  much  criticized  and  misrepresented  by  his 
enemies  and  those  who  differed  with  him  In  opinion 
^-the  certain  fate  of  statesmen  and  all  successful  people. 
Mr.  Seward  done  well,  in  not  allowing  each  accusation 
against  him  to  result  in  recrimination  and  quarrels.  He 
left  it  for  time  and  history  to  pronounce  upon  his  char- 
acter. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1800,  he  withdrew  from  public 
Hfe.  A  few  months  later  he  made  a  visit  to  Mexico, 
from  Mexico  he  went  to  California.  In  August  of  that 
year,  having  been  joined  by  several  members  of  his  fam- 
by,  he  sailed  from  San  Francisco  to  Japan,  and  succes- 
sively visited  that  country,  Chhia,  £idia,  Palastine, 
Egypt,  and  the  principal  countries  of  Europe. 

He  was  received  with  appreciation  abroad,  and  in  1871 
he  returned  home  and  began  the  preparation  of  a  nar- 
rative of  his  "Travels  Around  The  Worid."  While 
engaged  in  the  task  he  was  seized  with  his  last  illness, 
and  died  on  the  10th  of  October,  1872. 

The  American  people  have  already  come  to  appreciate 
y^^  talents  and  labor  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  when 
he  lived;  for  alas, 

"Lives  of  great  men 

All  remind  us, 
That  the  nobly  striving  soul, 

Scarce  receives  a  tithe  it  merits, 
TUi  'Us  past  Hf€'t  trying  goair 

A  PoKT  Eight  Inohbb  High.— His  Highness,  the 
Kawab  of  Lohare,  sent  a  remarkably  diminutive  Mepah 
pony,  which  is  only  eight  Inches  high,  to  the  young 
Maharajah  of  Batiala.  The  pony  is  a  perfect  miniature 
of  a  well-bred  horse,  and  is  highly  valued  by  the  natives. 
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High  is  the  summer  san. 
And  the  cattle  pant  iu  the  heat, 
Bat  with  their  foolish  feet 
They  find  their  way,  eyery  one— 
They  find  their  way  to  ^he  stream. 
Where  the  willows  ff loom  and  gleam 
Oyer  the  shady  pooK 
The  water  is  sweet  and  cool. 
And  the  tall  grass  cool  and  sweet ; 
They  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  stream. 
And  drink,  and  the  ^ater  drips 
From  their  full  contented  lips. 

Then  to  the  shady  place. 
From  her  nest  among  the  reeds. 
Her  brood  the  wild  aack  leads. 
And  the  water  lillei*  rise, 
Bach  seeking  with  upturned  face. 
To  drink  the  light  of  the  skies, 
And  each  has  aU  that  It  needs. 
In  the  wind  the  willow  wayer. 
The  flower  has  all  that  it  craves. 
And  glows  to  Its  heart  of  gold. 
Sunshine  and  shadow  meet— 
The  harmony  is  complete, 
Perfect  and  manifold. 

Only  let  man  intmde— 
Man  with  his  spirit  pain, 
Man  with  his  search  m  yain 
For  an  infinite  endless  good— 
And  where  is  the  harmony  then  f 
Away  his  search  hath  a  goal. 
Tell  me  not,  leaden-tongued  seer, 
No  water  of  life  is  here 
For  man  with  his  living  soul 
Athlrst  for  a  living  God. 

One  G-reat  Lesson. 

In  our  journey  through  life,  wherever  we  are  and 
whatever  otir  situation  or  avocation,  we  are  continually 
learning  lessons.  Life  might  be  termed  a  grand  school 
and  we  the  students,  for  no  rational  being  can  live  with- 
out this  constant  learning  of  something.  These  lessons 
may  be  simple,  but  they  are  numerous,  and  engage  our 
time  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Though  these  lessons  may  be  simple  and  easily  ac- 
quired, there  is  one  very  Important  lesson  in  life  that  is 
not  to  be  acquired  in  a  day,  or  even  in  years,  by  some. 
Many,  Indeed,  have  spent  their  whole  life  without  learn- 
ing it.  It  is  simply  to  learn  how  little  we  know  and  how 
much  we  do  not  know.     SimfSle  as  this  mav  seem  to 


iome,  there  is  much  embraced  in  it,  and  I  think  when 
this  lesson  has  been  once  mastered  by  any  one,  he  has 
learned  the  greatest  and  most  important  lesson  to  be 
known  in  life. 

It  seems  very  natural  for  us,  in  this  age  of  the  world, 
to  overestimate  the  v^  s  of  man's  acquirements,  knowl- 
edfire  and  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences  and  in  the 
hidden  secrets  of  nature.  This  age  is  so  vastly  superior 
to  former  age^  in  advantages,  that  many  seem  to  think 
that  man  has  reached  his  highest  perfection  of  knowl- 
edge. But  this  cannot  be  true,  for  something  must  yet 
remain  to  learn,  no  matter  what  the  extent  of  Us  knowl- 
edge. 

We  do  live,  truly,  in  an  enlightened  age.  For  six 
thousand  years  man  has  existed  on  the  earth,  and  Has 
continued  to  progress,  so  that  we  have  before  us  the  in- 
ventions and  discoveries  of  preceding  ages,  and  on  this 
foundation  our  knowledge  is  built. 

But  have  the  great  discoveries  all  been  made  ?  And  is 
there  no  room  for  further  prog^ss  ?  If  we  believe  those 
who  are  capable  of  knowing,  we  shall  find  that  in  their 
opinion  we  are  just  entering  the  great  aze  of  discover- 
ies, and  that  man's  knowledge,  compared  with  what  re- 
mains to  be  known,  is  infinitely  small. 

Some  m;^  ask  where  is  the  field  for  progress.  They 
are  directed  to  the  sciences.  Astronomy  Is  a  science 
nearly  two  thousand  years  old,  but  is  it  complete  r  Do 
we  know  all  that  is  to  be  known  about  it  ?  Far  from  it. 
Natural  philosophy  and  geology,  too,  are  old,  yet  regard- 
ing them,  hundredis  of  unanswerable  questions  might  be 
asked.  Chemistry  is  in  its  infancy,  and  so  on  through 
the  whole  catalogue  we  see  there  is  plenty  of  room  m 
genius  to  develop  itself. 

Through  every  day  of  our  lives  we  experience  the 
light  and  heat ;  no  one  can  tell  us  what  they  are.  Though 
man  has  made  electricity  his  servant  and  one  of  the  most 
important  agents  in  civilization,  he  knows  nothing  of  iM 
nature. 

Then,  too.  how  little  we  know  of  men  hknself  and  his 
relation  to  the  Infinite !  What  is  his  future  to  be  and  what 
Is  his  eternal  soul,  and  in  what  manner  does  it  operate 
on  his  material  body?  Will  the  fntnre  answer  It  f  The 
present  cannot. 

In  art,  too,  there  is  room  for  work.  Inventions  are 
called  for  every  day  which  are  as  yet  unknown.  But 
the  future  will  surely  bring  them  out 

Genius  must  not  slumber.  There  is  plenty  of  woM. 
and  plenty  of  room.  What  the  past  has  left  undone  tne 
future  must  accomplish. 

So  we  see  knowledge  Is  boundless.  Having  learned 
aU  we  could  on  earth,  something  would  remam.  Man 
may  progress  as  long  as  he  remuns  in  this  world,  and  it 
is  only  fair  to  presume  that  the  process  continues  in  the 
next,  and  that  with  enlarged  capabilities  he  continues 
to  learn. 

We  see  from  this  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
complete  education,  at  least  on  earth.  But  it  is  not  sel- 
dom that  we  hear  of  persons  who,  having  graduated  at 
some  college  or  place  of  learning,  are  spoken  of  as  hav- 
ing completed  their  education.  Such  persons  sometimes 
boast  that  they  have  learned  all  there  u  to  know,  and  are 
hence  incapable  of  receiving  instruction.  How  mistaken 
this  idea  1  'One  thing  is  lacking  in  such  :  they  know  not 
how  little  they  do  know.  The  greatest  and  wisest  men 
that  ever  lived  considered  themselves  but  little  nearer 
a  perfect  education  than  the  child  or  youth.  Here, 
then,  is  the  application  of  our  great  lesion :  Having 
learned  how  little  we  know,  we  are  wise.  ^^^  are  then 
realdy  to  progress  onward,  knowing  ourselves  *x>  V  '^hat 
we  really  are,  mere  beginners  in  the  grea«  flelii  '^ 
knowledge.  Then,  too,  we  should  try  to  progress 
Though  we  may  never  become  eminent  or  notorious, 
though  the  world  may  never  hear  of  us,  we  may  become 
useful  and  honorable  members  of  society  by  the  ac- 
quirement of  whatever  degree  of  knowledge  lies  in  our 
power. 

Though  we  may  never  become  Newtons  in  every  re- 
spect, we  may  in  one,  and  that  is  in  a  knowledge  of  our 
own  insignificance.  Near  the  close  of  his  illustrious  and 
eventful  life,  he  gave  utterance  to  these  beautiful  and 
touching  words,  which  are  so  applicable  to  us  that  all 
should  remember  them:  ''I  seem,"  he  said,  ''to  have 
been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the  sea  shore,  and  divert- 
ing myself  in  now  and  then  finding  a  smoother  pebble 
or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordinary,  whilst  the  great  ocean 
of  truth  lay  all  undiscovered  before  me." 
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Faxragut. 

BT  M.  J.  CU1IMUI08. 

In  glancing  oyer  the  lives  of  our  great  men  it  is  hard 
to  say  who  snail  have  precedence,  so  mechanically  tak- 
ing the  first  one  that  comes  to  hand  we  have  before  us 
the  veteran  hero,  Farragut.  He  was  bom  at  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  July  5,  1801.  His  father  emigrated  from  the 
island  of  Minorca  during  the  lievolutionarv  War,  mar- 
rying a  Scotch  girl  of  North  Carolina,  boon  after  the 
marriage  they  migrated  to  Knoxville,  where  Admiral 
David  Uiascoe  Farragut  was  bom.  A  part  of  his  name 
was  given  him  in  honor  of  his  father's  friend,  David 
Porten  a  well  known  naval  oflicer.  His  influential  name* 
sake.  Commodore  Porter,  took  him  on  board  the  Essex 
in  the  rank  of  midshipman  when  he  was  but  eleven  years 
old.  Hia  first  cruise  was  two  years  in  length.  When  he 
was  thirteen  he  entered  school  at  Chester,  Penn.,  where 
he  was  taught  military  and  naval  science.  After  a  year's 
study  he  obtained  a  position  on  the  flagship  of  the  Med- 
iterranean squadron,  where  two  years  were  passed.  So 
promifitng  were  his  abilities  that  he  was  thus  early  pro- 
moted to  a  lieutenantcy,  and  served  three  years  under 
Iieat.-Com.  Kearney,  and  was  engaged  in  capturing 
piratical  establishments  about  Cuba.  Following  closely 
his  eventful  career,  we  now  find  him  for  a  term  of  years 
on  shore  duty  in  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  Here  he  mar- 
ried his  first  wife.  Miss  Loyall,  a  daughter  of  a  prominent 
citixen  of  the  place.  Then  we  flnd  him  longing  for  the 
eea  again,  where  he  serves  in  the  Braziiian  squadron  two 
years  more,  meantime  losing  his  first  wife,  and  after- 
wards marrying  her  sister,  by  whom  he  had  one  son, 
Loyall  Farragut. 

On  shore  again  for  some  years,  until  he  is  ordered  on 
board  the  war^loop  Natchez  as  Lieut. -Commander, 
bound  for  the  West  Indies.  In  1840  he  was  promoted 
eonmiander  of  the  sloop-of-war  Decatur  for  a  cruise  in 
the  South  Atlantic.  Three  years  after  we  find  this  won- 
derful man  enjoying  his  first  leave-of-absence,  but  he 
was  ere  long  back  agahi  to  Norfolk,  taking  command  of 
the  receiving  ship  Pennsylvania.  After  this  one  more 
year  in  the  West  Indies :  then  insoector  of  Ordnance, 
from  whence  he  gradually  found  nimself  stationed  in 
New  York.  He  was  at  Norfolk  when  the  rebellion  broke 
out,  and  his  friends  clustered  about  him  to  secure  his 
services  for  the  South  ;  but  birth  and  natural  ties  weigli- 
ed  nothing  in  the  hero's  breast  against  the  fine  and  inborn 
sense  of  loyalty.  As  they  insisted  upon  his  Joining  the 
Confederacy,  he  looked  toward 

'*  The  old  flag  floating  still. 
That  o*er  our  far  hers  flew. 
With  bands  of  white  and  rosy  light 
And  ileld  of  starry  blae ;" 

and  anaweied  his  tempters :  '*  Gentlemen,  I  will  see  yon 
accursed  before  I  will  lift  an  arm  to  strike  that  flag.*' 

When  the  navy  yard  was  destroyed  by  Commodore 
McCaul^,  Farragut  left  the  city  and  returned  to  New 
Tork.  Here  he  bad  an  interview  with  McCauley,  and 
learned  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  noble  vessels  at  Norfolk.  "How  could  you 
do  itf^'  questioned  the  veteran  hero,  with  his  eyes 
swimming  in  tears  at  the  thought  of  the  sacrifice. 

*<  My  ofilcers  were  false ;  I  had  no  one  to  depend 
upon." 

"Why  did  you  not  send  for  me  f"  vehemently  ques- 
tioned the  invincible  oflicer ;  I  could  have  been  trustt:d." 

While  Grant  filled  regimental  rolls  in  Governor  Yates' 
office,  and  mustered  eager  volunteers  into  the  army,  Far- 
ragut's  genius  worked  ceaselessly  on  duties  connected 
with  the  navy.  By-and-by,  Doualson  was  won,  and 
Shiloh's  iMittle  fought ;  then  there  issued  the  order  for 
l^arragutto  go  and  aid  Butler's  army  at  New  Orleans 
Out  from  Hampton  Roads  his  good  ship  Hartford  sailed, 
flying  aloft  the  flag  of  the  free.  To  the  fleet  was  added 
a  formidable  squadron  of  bomb-vessels  under  command 
of  Admiral  Porter.  His  orders  were,  with  such  ves- 
sels as  might  be  detached  from  the  blockading  squad- 
ron, to  ascend  the  Mississippi,  capture  New  Orleans, 
and  then  pass  on  to  meet  the  fleet  at  Cairo.  Of  the  two 
entrances  to  New  Orleans,  by  Lake  Borgne  and  Lake 
Pontchartrain.  and  by  the  Mississippi,  that  by  the  lakes 
was  undefended,  tbe  shallowness  of  the  water  behig 
sufficient  protection.  On  the  defenses  no  skill  nor  ex- 
pense had  oeen  spared.  Fort  St.  Phillip  and  Fort  Jaek- 
son,  buUt  by  the  United  States,  had  been  strengthened 
by  water-batteries  and  gunboats. 


Farragut,  by  indefatigable  labors,  worked  his  forty-six 
vessels  across  the  bar  and  commenced  a  bombardment. 
Taking  the  utmost  precautions  to  protect  the  squaoron, 
the  fleet  being  signalled  prepared  to  pass  the  forts.  It 
is  seldom  that  history  records  anything  so  exciting  as 
the  terrible  two-hours'  fight  that  followed.  Farragut 
was  the  victor ;  the  rebel  fieet  was  captured ;  the  forts 
silenced,  and  the  watery  highway  to  New  Orleans  was 
clear;  and  soon  the  gallant  officer  held  possession 
of  the  city.  Following  the  surrender  of  Baton  Rouge 
and  Natchez,  he  went  on  to  Vicksburg.  After  the  bom- 
bardment there  of  June  20th  and  27th,  Farragut's  fleet 
passed  the  fort  and  united  with  the  Western  flotilla. 

In  the  year  following,  our  naval  hero,  now  ranking  as 
Rear-Admiral,  took  command  of  the  Mississippi  and  Red 
Biver  operations  in  conjunction  with  the  arrov.  Near 
the  end  of  January,  Grant's  aimy  and  the  Mississippi 
flotilla,  under  Rear-Admiral  Porter,  commenced  the 
seige  of  Vicksburg.  On  March  14th,  he  ran  by  Port 
Hudson,  and  communicating  with  the  Union  comman- 
ders, he  blockaded  the  Red  River,  preventing  all  sup- 
Elies  from  Texas  reaching  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson, 
a  May  he  returned  to  New  Orleans,  but  continued  to 
direct  operations  against  Port  Hudson  until  its  capture. 
He  subsequently  turned  over  to  Admiral  Porter  the 
command  of  the  squadron  north  of  New  Orleans.  The 
Mississippi  flotilla  at  the  end  of  the  year  numbered  100 
vessels  cairying  468  guns  and  5,600  men ;  thhrteen  of  these 
vessels  were  iron-clad.  The  operation  of  the  WiBt  Gulf 
squadron  in  the  succeeding  year  was  chiefly  confined  to 
the  blockade  of  Mobile  Bay. 

In  July,  1884,  he  made  an  effort  to  reduce  Mobile. 
For  this  purpose  a  large  fleet  was  assembled  the  Hart- 
ford still  bemghis  flag-ship. 

In  commanding  his  battle-ships  Farragut  made  it  a 
rule  to  attack  the  enemy  at  floodtide,  so  that  if  a  vessel 
became  disabled  she  would  drift  with  the  current  into 
the  fight.  In  this  battle  Farragut  allowed  the  Brooklyn 
to  lead  in  the  attack,  and  these  are  his  reasons  for  so 
doing : 

"  lyielded  to  the  urgent  request  of  tbe  captains  and 
officers,  and  permitted  the  Brooklyn  to  be  the  leading 
ship  of  the  line,  because  she  had  four  chase  guns  and  an 
apparatus  for  picking  up  torpedoes,  and  also  because 
they  said  that  the  fiag-sbip  must  not  be  too  much  ex- 
posed. I  believe  this  to  be  an  erroneous  movement,  for 
exposure  and  danger  is  the  penalty  paid  for  rank." 

it  was  during  Uujb  engagement  that  the  heroic  naval 
officer  lashed  himself  to  the  rigging  of  the  flag-ship, 
that  as  commander  he  might  view  the  whole  fight.  His 
vessel  and  the  Brooklyn  were  lashed  side  by  side,  the 
Brooklyn  lying  nearest  the  enemy's  fort.  He  won  this 
fight,  and  the  promotion  to  Vice-Admiral,  afterwards 
retoming  to  blockading  duty  in  the  Gulf.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  sent  to  James  River,  and  after 
peace  was  declared  he  was  sent  in  the  Franklin  to  cruise 
hi  European  waters,  where  he  met  with  that  distinguish- 
ed admiration  whicn  he  deserved. 

Soon,  alas,  his  health  failed  him,  and  suffering  keenly, 
death  at  last  came  as  a  relief  to  the  hero ;  and  after 
"  Life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well." 

Not  tempest  tost,  not  in  the  fierce  affray,  not  grandly 
lashed  to  the  mast  with  his  eagle  eye  scanning  the 
conflict  did  he  meet  death— but  like  a  stout  ship-oi-war 
battered  by  the  enginery  of  conflict,  scarred,  wounded, 
with  a  firm  hand  at  the  helm,  creeping,  creeping  safely, 
tremblingly  into  the  peace-calmed  baven— rocking,  ris- 
ing, falling,  settling  to  a  restful  gi-ave— -so  went  the  hero, 
down  through  the  vale  of  the  aying  up  to  the  land  oi 
the  living ;  and  to-day  a  prosperous  nation  remembers 
her  earthly  saviors,  and  kneels  by  their  graves  with  gar- 
lands in  her  hands,  and  as  ye  strew  tbe  flowers  around, 
forget  not  the  resting  place  of  David  Glascoe  Farragut. 

A  Good  Dauohtbb.— "  My  daughter  keeps  my 
farm  accounts,  sir ;  and  she  is  as  systematic  and  particu- 
lar  as  ever  my  son  was,  who  kept  them  before  heleit 
home.  I  teU  you  it  does  girls  (and  he  might  have  added 
boys  also)  good  to  give  them  some  responsibility,  and  set 
them  to  watdihig  things  about  the  farm  and  household. 
They  learn,  I  find,  economy  by  it,  and  soon  discover  that 
their  old  father  is  not,  necessarily,  a  crabbed  old  curmud- 
geon because  he  doesn't  loosen  his  purse-string  whenever 
fliey  see  somettdng  they  happen  to  fancy ;  for  they  dis- 
cover the  real  reason  why  the  purse  should  not  be  opened. 
So  said  a  progressive  farmer,  a  kind,  appreciative  and 
proud  father,  and  abig-hearted  man  on  general  principles. 
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BeDjamin  Franklin. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  born  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the 
17th  of  January,  1706.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, and  was  a  soap-boiler  and  tallow  chandler  by  trade. 
At  the  age  of  eightVears  yoang  Franklin  was  sent  to  a 
grammar  school  in  Boston,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
studying  hai-l  and  obtaining  the  rudiments  of  an  Eng- 
lish education.  When  Benjamin  was  ten  years  of  age, 
his  father  tC3k  him  into  his  shop  to  learn  him  the 
trade,  but  the  business  proved  so  distasteful  to  the  boy 
that  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  apprenticed  to  hu 
brother  James,  to  learn  a  printer's  trade.  This  employ- 
ment proved  congenial  to  him,  and  he  made  rapid  pro- 
:reB8  in  the  printer's  art.    He  had  a  great  zeal  for  learn- 


.  and,  figuratively  speaking^  devoured  all  the  books 
which  he  could  obtain.  In  this  manner  he  secured  an 
immense  fund  of  useful  information.  In  1731,  James 
Franklin  began  printing  the  Ntm  £htgla»td  Vourattt,  the 
fourth  paper  started  in  America.  Early  in  its  publica- 
tion anonymous  articles  appeared,  of  so  much  merit 
that  they  attracted  general  attention.  Benjamin  was 
the  author  of  these,  and  he  determined  to  persevere  in 
his  efforts  at  literary  composition.  His  care  and  atten- 
tion soon  made  his  style  noticeable  for  simplicity  and 
purity.  The  growing  popularity  of  the  paper  was  due 
as  much  to  young  Franklin's  thorough  hand-work  as  to 
his  brain  labor.  But  he  so  scathingly  rebuked  hypo- 
cricy  and  religious  knaves,  that  the  puDlication  got  into 
trouble.  Ana  James,  not  caring  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  maintaining  the  paper  in  its  theories,  surren- 
dered its  publication  to  his  brother,  and  it  was  issued  in 
the  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  but  Benjamin  did  not 
choose  to  remain  in  Boston,  as  liis  liberal  opinions  had 
brought  him  into  public  disfavor;  and  his  brother  was 
neither  kind  nor  agreeable  to  him.  Therefore,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1723,  when  he  was  but  seventeen  years  old,  he  took 
passage  on  board  a  sloop  and  sailed  for  New  York. 

He  was  unable  to  procure  employment  in  New  York, 
and  so  resolved  to  continue  on  to  Philadelphia.  He 
went  to  Amboy  in  a  sailing  vessel,  and  from  that  place 
walked  to  the  Delaware  at  BurlingtoD.  Embarking  in  a 
small  boat  for  Philadelphia,  he  was  obliged  to  help  row; 
and  so,  with  sorely  blistered  hands  and  but  a  dollar  in 
his  pocket,  and  without  a  friend,  he  set  foot  in  the 
strange  citv.  Still  he  was  possessed  of  a  rich  capital — 
robust  health,  habits  of  sobrietv,  and  a  fixed  determina- 
tion to  succeed.  Besides  all  this,  powerful  genius  stim- 
ulated his  soul. 

He  purchased  three  rolls  at  a  baker's  shop  to  stay  his 
hunger,  and  with  one  under  each  arm,  he  walked  up  the 
street  in  quest  of  employment.  At  that  time  there  were 
but  two  printers  in  Philadelphia.  One  of  these  employed 
the  young  man,  and  ere  long  his  excellent  habits  began 
to  win  him  friends.  Governor  William  Keith,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, took  a  great  liking  to  him,  invited  him  to  his 
house  and  gave  him  access  to  his  library. 

Although  Franklin  was  so  younff,  the  Governor  advised 
him  to  set  up  a  printing  office  of  his  own,  promising  to 
assist  him  ii  he  would  go  to  London  ana  procure  an 
outfit  So  Franklin  safied,  the  Governor  promising 
to  send  on  board  with  the  mail  letters  to  enable  him 
to  procure  credit  in  England.  The  letter-bag,  on  being 
opened,  showed  that  Governor  Keith  had  foreotten  or 
neelected  to  fulfil  his  agreement.  Tet  Franklin  had 
embarked  p,nd  must  continue  on,  and  he  found  himself 
landed  in  London  in  worse  pUght  than  when  he  reached 
Philadelphia.  He  lost  no  time,  but  immediately  sought 
and  found  employment  as  a  Journeyman  printer. 

He  remained  in  London  two  years,  when  he  returned 
to  the  States  as  a  clerk  to  a  merchant  named  Oenham. 
Denham  died,  and  Franklin  returned  to  the  office  of  hi8 
old  employer  in  Philadelphia.  His  genius  was  such  that 
he  could  engrave  on  copper,  make  wood-cuts,  design 
letters  and  make  printers'  ink.  After  worklne  some  time 
in  this  office  he  set  up  in  business  for  himself,  with  Mr. 
Meredith  for  partner.  This  partnership  did  not  continue 
long,  and  he  went  on  by  himself.  In  spite  of  care  and 
economv,  he  got  in  debt  and  difficulty,  from  which  he 
was  relieved  hy  his  generous  friends;  and  then  to  his 
printing  business  he  added  a  stationary  shop.  Business 
soon  began  to  prosper  with  him.  He  married  an  estima- 
ble ladv,  who  bore  him  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

For  literary  enjoyment  he  formed  a  club  of  intellec- 
tual people.  Their  studies  and  commentations  went 
bevond  the  field  of  literature  into  the   precincts  of 


edence.  This  club  led  him  to  conceive  the  idea  ot 
founding  a  public  library,  to  be  supported  by  the  sub- 
scriptions of  its  patrons.  The  noble  institution  grew 
into  the  present  Philadelphia  Librarv.  In  1732.  Franklin 
began  the  publication  of  *'Poor  I&chard's  Almanac." 
Its  quaint  maxims,  dry  humor  and  sterling  sound  sense 
brought  it  great  popularity.  He  issued  a  r^;ular]y  for 
twenty-i9ve  years,  selling  annually  over  ten  thousand 
copies.      ^ 

It  was  Benjamin  Franklin  who  suggested  the  institu- 
tion which  has  since  expanded  into  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  was  appointed  printer 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1736, 
was  elected  clerk  of  that  body.  In  1787.  he  was  appointed 
postmaster  of  Philadelphia.  He  next  organized  the  tirst 
fire  companv  ever  established  in  this  country. 

During  ^ng  George's  war  the  savages  ravaged  the 
Pennsylvania  border,  and  as  the  House  of  Assembly 
took  no  action  to  draw  out  the  militia,  Franklin  called 
for  volunteers.  In  a  short  time  ten  thousand  men  offered 
their  services.  Franklin  accompanied  two  expeditions, 
holding  for  a  time  command  of  tne  volunteers.  He  was 
no  orator,  but  his  short,  pithy  sentences  vetoed  many 
a  biU.  His  paper  advocated  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press. 

"The  Judgment  of  a  whole  people,"  he  said,  "if  nn- 
biased  by  faction,  and  undeluded  by  tricks  of  deeieninff 
men,  is  LifaUible." 

In  1758,  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Postma«ter-Genend 
of  the  British  Ck>lonie8.  He  moved  from  one  post  of 
honor  to  another,  but  never  lost  sight  of  his  scientific 
studies.  He  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  to 
experiments  in  electricltv,  of  which  he  published  ac- 
counts. He  conceived  the  idea  that  the  electric  fluid 
and  lightninff  were  identical,  and  he  sought  to  verify  the 
theory.  In  1752,  he  made  a  kite  of  silk,  to  the  npriefat 
stick  of  which  he  attached  an  iron  point.  The  stiuig 
used  was  of  hemp,  excepting  the  part  which  he  held  in 
his  hand  ;  that  was  of  silk,  and  a  key  was  tied  where  tlie 
string  of  hemp  ended. 

On  the  approach  of  a  thunder-etorm,  he  went  oat  into 
the  field  and  raised  his  kite.  A  cloud  sailed  aluggishly 
over  it,  but  there  were  no  siffns  of  electricity.  The  phil- 
osopher felt  a  keen  disappointment;  but  hi  a  moment  he 
saw  the  loose  hempen  fibres  begin  to  quiver,  and  then 
stand  upright.  He  immediately  presented  his  knuckles 
to  the  key,  and  received  a  strons  spark.  The  experi- 
ment had  proved  successful,  and  tne  truth  of  his  theory 
was  established.  He  immediately  published  an  account 
of  his  discovery,  which  at  once  rendered  him  fkmoua 
both  in  America  and  Europe.  A  practical  use  of  hia 
discovery  soon  suggested  itself  to  him,  and  he  invented 
the  lightning  rod.  He  it  was  who  taught  his  family  to 
catch  the  lightning  in  its  swift  leaps  between  sky  and 
earth,  compelling  n  to  ring  bells  in  warning  as  it  passed 
on  its  rapia  way. 

He  became  celebrated  both  In  the  Old  Worid  and  in 
the  New.  His  mental  activity  was  verv  great.  The  fire- 
place stove  bearing  his  name  resulted  ixom  his  expeil- 
menting. 

Franklin's  religious  sentiments  differed  much  from  the 
masses  of  his  time.  He  respected  faith  that  was  baaed 
upon  reason  rather  than  tradition.  Escaping  from  the 
extremes  of  fixed  decrees  and  free  will,  with  increasing 
years  and  increasmg  knowledge  he  learned  to  tmst  fully 
the  God  who  created  the  universe  and  himself.  He  saw 
revealed  in  Nature's  laws  the  laws  of  God.  In  all  his 
career  he  was  unselfish  in  his  dealings  with  brother  man. 
Although  his  scientffic  studies  and  investigations  showed 
him  the  sublimity  and  massive  grandeur  of  the  univerBe, 
it  taught  him  respect  also  for  the  simplest  thing  created^ 
as  all  things  have  their  mission  and  are  amply  fitted  to 
fill  it. 

For  many  years  he  remained  abroad  the  companion  of 
learned  men.  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  detect  the 
purpose  of  the  English  aristocracy  to  destroy  the  liber- 
ties of  the  colonies.  He  wrote  his  countrymen  concern- 
ing it.  He  remonstrated  with  the  British  Ministers,  and 
warned  them  of  the  result  of  their  meditated  taxation. 
The  result  of  the  Stamp  Act  proved  as  he  predicted: 
then  the  Ministers  turned  to  him  for  advice.  This  placed 
him  in  a  delicate  position.  He  must  stand  by  his  coun- 
try, yet  if  he  offended  Parliament  he  might  injure  the 
Colonial  cause.  But  he  spoke  calmly,  he  argued  clearly , 
an(y>rou^t  forward  to  confront  them  unoleasant  tratha. 
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FeArleMly  he  set  before  them  the  ceitaiQ  results  of  their  [hla  artificial  and  perhaps  unworthy  place  In  company  she 
attempted  oppression.  He  daimtlessly  met  the  disagree-  reminds  you  of  the  lessons  taueht  mm  in  early  days  by 
able  experiences  arising  from  the  stand  which  he  had  (the  torrent,  in  the  gloom  of  the  pine  woods  where  he 


taken.  He  stili  remained  in  England  although  his  lib- 
erty, if  not  his  life,  was  threatened. 

It  was  Franklin  who  interested  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  the  Colonies;  and  when  the  war  was  over,  he 
had  the  satisfactioD  of  knowing  that  no  one  had  con- 
tributed more  to  obtain  this  successful  end  than  himself. 

In  March,  17»5,  at  his  repeated  and  urgent  request,  he 
had  a  successor  appointed  as  Minister  to  France,  and  he 
sailed  for  home.  At  this  time  he  had  grown  quite  old 
and  infirm,  and  the  many  friends  whlcn  he  had  made 
bade  lilm  a  regretful  farewell.  Franklin  reached  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  Joyfully  welcomed  by  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen. 


wandered,  the  companion  of  the  wild  birds  or  the  hunter 
of  the  deer.  Or  you  may  find  him  in  some  lowly  bethel 
by  the  sea-side,  where  the  hard>featured,  scarred,  and 
wrinkled  Methodist  becomes  the  poet  of  the  sailor  and 
fisherman,  while  he  pours  out  the  abundant  streams  of 
his  thought  through  a  language  all  glittering  and  fiery 
with  imagination.  A  man  who  never  knew  a  looking- 
glass  or  a  critic  ;  a  man  whom  college  course  or  patron- 
age never  made,  whom  praise  cannot  spoil ;  a  man  who 
carries  his  audience  by  infusing  his  soul  into  them,  who 
speaks  by  the  right  of  being  the  person  in  the  assembly 
who  bas  the  most  to  say,  and  so  makes  the  other  speak- 
ers appear  little  and  cowardly  before  his  face.    For  a 


way  up  with  only  Nature's  patent  of  nobility,  until  he 
should  stand  pre-eminent  among  the  lords,  tbe  nobles 
and  tbe  crowned  heads  of  the  world  I 

Long  live  America  1    May  Ood  forever  bless  the  land 
of  the  free ! 


'On  the  I7th  of  April,  1790,  the  statesman  and  philoso-  time  he  throws  all  others  into  the  shade,  and  every  listener 
pher  died  at  Philadelphia  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-  sladly  consents  to  be  nothing  m  his  presence,  surprised 
four  years.  He  was  buried  with  great  public  honors,  ind  carried  away  in  the  new  flood  of  bis  eloquence.  He 
Congress  ordered  a  general  mourning  for  him  through-  tostructs  or  he  is  instructed,  for  I  am  thinking  of  a  man 
out  the  Union  for  a  month.  Funeral  orations  were  pro-  who  showed  well  the  power  of  man  over  men  ;  that 
nounced  for  him  in  Paris.  The  National  Assembly  or-  man  Is  a  mover  to  the  extent  of  his  using  and  having 
dered  its  members  to  wear  mourning  for  three  days  Uds  power,  and  in  contrast  to  the  efilciencv  he  suggests 
hi  commemoration  of  the  event.  The  Assembly  also  our  actual  life  and  society  appears  a  sleeping-room, 
sent  a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  Who  can  wonder  at  the  influence  of  eloquence  on  young 
States  in  regard  to  their  irreparable  loss.  Such  honors  and  ardent  minds  t  Uncommon  boys  follow  uncommon 
as  these  France  never  before  paid  to  any  foreign  citizen,  men,  and  I  think  every  one  of  us  can  remember  when 

No  wonder  that  foreign  powers  should  marvel  over  our  first  experience  made  us  for  a  time  the  admirer  or 
institutions  or  governments  tnat  would  permit  a  printer,  the  worshiper  of  the  first  master  of  this  art  whom  we 
the  son  of  a  soap-boiler  and  tallow  chandler,  to  work  his  happened  to  hear  in  the  court-house  or  in  the  caucus. 


Ralph  Waldo  Embbson. 


ViBTiJB  ia  the  first  tlUe  of  nobUity. 


MOLIMBB. 


Eloquence. 

The  art  of  speech,  the  art  of  eloquence,  is  that  art 
which  fiourishes  in  free  countries.  It  is  an  old  proverb 
that  every  people  has  its  prophet,  and  everv  class  of  peo- 
ple its.  Our  commtmity  runs  through  a  long  scale  of 
mental  powo)  from  the  highest  refinement  to  savage 
ignorance.  Tnere  are  not  omy  the  wants  of  the  Intelleo- 
tnal,  the  learned,  the  poetic  men  and  women  to  be  mety 
'jut  also  the  vast  interests  of  property,  public  and  pri- 
vate. The  mining,  the  manufacturing  interests,  trade, 
rsihroadB— all  these  must  have  their  advocates  of  each 
improvement  and  each  interest.  Then  there  are  the 
poutical  questions  which  agitate  millions,  and  which 
find  or  f  onn  a  class  of  men.  By  nature  or  habit,  fit  to  dia- 
enss  and  deal  with  them,  and  makes  them  intelligible 
and  acceptable  leaders.  Bo  with  education,  art,  or  phi- 
lanthropy. Eloquence  shows  the  power,  the  posslbilftiea 
of  men«  Here  is  one  of  whom  we  took  no  note,  but  on  a 
certain  occasion  it  appears  that  he  has  a  great  vlrtae, 
never  before  suspected;  that  he  can  paint  what  has  ocp 
curred  and  what  must  occur  with  such  cleamesiB  to  a 
company  as  though  they  saw  it  done  before  their  eyes. 
By  leamug  their  thought  he  leads  their  will,  and  can 
make  them  do  gladly  what  an  hour  ago  they  could  not 
believe  they  would  be  led  to  do  at  all.  He  makes  them 
glad,  or  angry,  or  penitent,  at  his  pleasure ;  of  course 
makes  friends,  and  fills  desponding  men  with  hope  and 
toy.  After  Sheridan's  speech  in  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings,  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Prime  Minister,  moved  an  ad- 
joomment,  that  the  house  might  recover  from  the  over- 
powering effect  of  Sheridan's  oratory— the  delight  that 
sudden  eloquence  gives  at  the  moment  is  so  rich.  An 
old  Greek  orator  once  said  he  had  a  wav  to  cure  the  dis- 
tempers of  men's  minds  by  words.  The  orator  is  that 
physician,  whether  he  speak  from  the  capitol  or  on  a 
cart ;  he  is  the  benefactor  that  lifts  men  above  them- 
selves and  creates  a  higher  longing  than  he  satisfies. 
The  orator,  in  short,  is  he  whom  every  man  is  seeking 
when  he  goes  into  the  courts,  into  the  conventions,  into 
the  popiuar  assemblies— though  often  it  has  been  with 
dlsapp^tment,  yet  never  giving  over  the  hope ;  he  finds 
him,  perhaps,  in  the  Senate,  when  the  forest  has  cast  out 
some  wild,  heavy-browed  oantling,  to  show  the  same 
energy  In  the  court  or  forum  which  he  had  learned  in 
drivmg  the  cattle  to  the  hills  or  in  scrambling  through 
thickels  in  the  Winter  frost,  or  through  the  swamp  in 
search  of  his  game.  In  the  nobility  of  his  brow,  in  the 
majesty  of  his  mien,  nature  has  marked  her  son :  and  in 


Iiord  Brougham's  Besidence. 

I  ooDsdentiously  declare  that  as  far  as  my  rather  ex- 
tended knowledge  of  Europe  goes,  there  does  not  exist 
within  its  limits  so  arid,  so  monotonous,  so  uglv,  and  so 
every  way  unattractive  a  region  as  Provence.  I  entered 
it  from  Italy  by  Nice ;  passing  by  the  ugly,  tasteless, 
treeless,  dusVenveloped  little  roadside  suburban  villa 
with  its  vulgar-looking  gUt-headed  iron  rails  in  front| 
for  which  I^rd  Brongnam  deserts  the  lovely  banks  ox 
the  Lowther  and  the  magnificent  groves  and  truly  noble 
hills  of  Brougham.  The  bay  of  Cannes  is  certainly 
pretty,  and  its  gleaming  waves  and  wooded  banks  form 
Uie  distant  view  from  the  house ;  but  the  immediate 
foreground  and  neighboring  land  have  about  as  much 
charm  as  the  garden  which  intervene  between  the  new 
road  and  one  of  the  houses  in  that  not  highly  picturesque 
locality.  Beyond  the  little  town  of  (^mnes  the  road 
crosses  a  range  of  partially  wooded  hills  called  Lea 
Maurer,  from  naving  oeen  infested  by  Saracen  brigands 
In  the  good  old  times  of  poetry  and  romance,  broken 
hetds  and  cut-throats.  iJie  porphyri  rocks  of  whidi 
they  are  composed  take  fuitastie  and  rather  picturesque 
•hapes ;  whiui,  added  to  the  mingled  foliage  of  the  cork 
ana  stone  pine,  together  with  here  and  there  a  distant 
peep  of  the  sunlit  Mediterranean,  form  a  landscape  of 
some  beauty.  But  when  the  traveler  has  rattled  down 
their  western  slope  and  passed  through  the  dirty  little 
town  of  Frejus,  he  has  nothing  before  him  but  duB, 
parched  plains  and  bairen  stony  nills.  In  the  midst  of  a 
ragion  of  \aif,  calcareous  undulations  produdng  com, 
,WBe,  ofl  and  dust  in  astonishing  quantluee,  stands  Aix. 
tlie  ancient  Capital  of  Plrovence,  the  dty  of  good  Roi 
Bene,  the  home  by  predilection  of  the  Troubadoure, 
The  special  headquarters  of  poetry,  love,  gallantly^  and 
festivity.  I  remamed  two  days  in  Aix  for  King  Rene's 
sake.  It  seemed  hard  to  believe  that  all  that  gay  and 
gallant  time,  with  its  parliament  of  love,  its  jousts  and 
tournaments,  its  jongleun  and  troubadours,  should  have 
passed  and  left  no  trace,  no  visible  impress;  or  some  me- 
morial, if  not  strictly  visible,  at  least  appreciable  to  the 
eye  of  histrionic  faith.  But  no  I  nothing  1  A  more  ut- 
teriy  uninteresting  provincial  town  it  is  impossible  to 
oonceive.  In  vahi  I  poked  among  its  obscure  lanes  and 
filthy  courts.  I  found  nothing  to  reward  niy  enthusiasm. 
The  few  remaining  ruins  of  tne  courts  of  rroveuce  were 
lamoved  some  years  ago  to  make  place  for  a  bran  new 
and  tasteless  Hotel-de-ville.  J.  J.  w. 


Thb  gibbet  is  a  species  of  fiattery  to  the  human  race. 
Three  or  four  persons  are  hung  from  time  to  time  for 
the  sake  of  making  the  rest  believe  that  they  are  vii^ 
teous.  Sanial-Dubat. 
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John  Charles  Fremont. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  the  services  and 
daring  enterprise  of  this  explorer  has  never  heen  fully 
appreciated  by  the  world,  and  in  connection  with  him 
there  comes  to  mind  these  lines : 

**  Lives  of  ffreat  men  ail  remind  us 
That  the  nobly  striving  soul. 
Scarce  receives  a  tithe  it  merits 
'Till  'tis  past  life's  trying  goal." 

John  Charles  Fremont  was  bom  on  the  21st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1818.  The  usual  residence  of  his  family  was  in  the 
city  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  His  father,  who 
bore  the  same  name,  was  deeply  interested  in  studying 
the  character  of  the  North  American  Indians,  and  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life  in  visiting  many  of  their  tribes. 
On  these  ezcuzBions  he  took  his  family  with  him,  and 
moved  slowly,  stopping  leisurely  at  the  lareer  towns 
and  points  of  chief  mterest.  During  one  of  these  joui^ 
neys  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
Savannah.  The  father,  following  his  favorite  pursuit, 
subsequently  visited  with  his  family,  and  remuned  for 
flreater  or  less  periods  of  time,  in  various  parU  of 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  the  Carolinas  and  Vhreinla.  The 
mother,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  worth,  was  Ann 
Beverly  Whiting,  a  native  of  Gloucester  County,  Vix^ 
ginia.  Her  funily  was  connected  with  many  dis- 
Qngaished  names,  including  that  of  Washington,  to 
whom  she  was  nearly  related. 

The  father  died  in  1818,  leaving  a  widow  and  three 
children — ^two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Colonel  Fremont 
is  the  sole  survivor  of  his  family,  excepting  the  daughter 
of  his  brother,  who,  since  she  was  nine  years  of  age,  has 
been  a  member  of  his  family. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Fremont  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  Virginia;  and  at  Dinwiddle 
Court  House  John  Charles  received  the  radimentary 
lessons  of  his  education.  She  moved  back  ere  long  to 
Charleston  and  continued  the  educathig  of  her  children; 
and  although  left  in  limited  circumstances  she  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  with  the  sympathy  and  assistance 
that  her  worthiness  deserved. 

When  John  Charles  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  a  lawyer 
of  Charleston—John  W.  Mitchell,  Esq.— no  doubt  per- 
ceiving more  than  usual  abilities  in  the  boy.  took  him 
into  hb  othce  intending  to  make  a  lawyer  of  him ;  but 
some  subsequent  revelation  of  the  bov's  character 
caused  him  to  place  youne  Fremont  with  Dr.  Robertson, 
a  learned  instructor,  of  Charleston.  Dr.  Robertson 
published  an  edition  of  Xenophon*s  Anabasis  in  1850,  in 
which  he  makes  this  mention  of  Fremont : 

"  For  encouragement  1  will  mention  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  patience,  diligence  and  indomitable  persever- 
ence.  In  1827  as  1  returned  from  Scotland  to  my  classes 
in  Charleston,  a  very  respectable  lawyer  came  to  my 
school-— I  think  it  was  in  the  month  of  October— brings 
ing  a  slender,  well-formed  and  handsome  youth,  some- 
where between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen.  The 
keen  eye  and  noble  forehead  of  the  boy  bespoke  him  a 
genius.  The  lawyer  stated  that  the  youth  had  been 
about  three  weelu  leaming  the  Latin  rudiments,  and  he 
had  resolved  to  place  him  under  my  care  for  the  purx)Ose 
of  leaming  Greek,  Latin  and  mathematics  sufDcientlv  to 
qualify  him  to  enter  Charleston  College.  Gladly  1  re- 
ceived him,  as  I  immediately  perceived  that  he  was  no 
common  boy,  for  the  dark  eye  and  beaming  face  gave 
promise  ot  a  progressive  future.  I  put  him  into  the 
nighest  class,  which  was  just  beginniug  to  read  *'  Csssar's 
Commentaries ;"  and,  although  at  first  inferior,  his  pro- 
digious memoi7  and  enthusiasm  of  application  soon  car- 
ried him  up  to  and  past  the  best  scholars.  Beginning  Greek 
he  also  excelled  the  others,  and  in  the  space  of  one 
short  year,  at  odd  hours,  he  had  read  four  boolu  of 
Csesar,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Sallust,  six  books  of  Virg" 
nearly  all  of  Horace,  and  two  books  of  Livy.  He  hi 
read  all  Gneca  Minora,  about  the  half  of  the  nrst  volume 
of  Graeca  Majora,  and  four  books  of  Homer's  Diad.  And 
whatever  he  read  he  retained.  -He  seemed  to  leam  so 
readily  and  rapidly  that  I  was  delighted  and  astonished 
at  his  progress. 

«  Although  it  was  hinted  that  he  was  destined  for  the 
church,  there  was  the  feaiiessness,  the  powerful  genius, 
the  instinctive  admiration  for  bold,  heroic  and  warlike 
deeds  that  could  hardly,  and  not  readily,  be  subdued  in 
consonance  with  the  ministering  of  the  Gospel  to  the 


world.  But  he  had  no  appearance  of  vice ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  a  model  of  virtue  and  modesty.  His  ex- 
traordinary progress,  his  noble  manhood,  captivated  my 
love.  It  was  plain  to  see  that  some  dav  ne  would  arrive 
to  an  eminence.  He  developed  poetical  talents  of  » 
superior  order ;  and  in  mathematics  he  made  such  fine 
progress  that  at  the  end  of  one  year  he  triumphantly  en- 
tered the  Junior  Class  of  Charleston  College,  where  the 
average  young  man  toils  at  his  studies  four  years  to  even 
enter  the  Sophomore  Class. 

<<  In  1828  1  left  Charleston,  where  he  for  some  time 
taught  mathematics,  at  the  same  time  having  change  of 
an  evening  school,  and  every  one  familiar  with  Lhis  oc- 
cupation will  sympathize  with  him  in  his  labors  to  sup- 
port a  widowed  mother  and  her  family." 

What  energy,  what  endurance  were  developed  in  this 
man  ?  Dauntless  and  daring  in  his  whole  career,  who 
appreciates  his  merits  fully  f  Alas,  but  few.  Whfle 
toiliii«  for  his  mother,  an  incident  of  no  mean  import- 
ance brought  him  into  favorable  notice  and  securea  him 
employment  from  those  whose  patronage  would  pay. 

There  was  a  lawsuit  concerning  a  certain  rice  field 
near  Charleston,  and  being  at  the  height  of  the  sickly 
season,  the  surveying  and  locating  of  the  property 
hnvolved  so  much  dimger  that  it  seemed  quite  impoe- 
sible  to  get  any  one  to  undertake  it.  Fremont,  however, 
carried  the  work  through  so  boldly  and  sncceflsfnllT 
that  he  won  the  admiration  of  all  parties  concerned. 
Soon  after  this  he  was  engaged  in  the  survey  of  a  rail- 
road leading  from  Charleston  to  Hamburg.  Next  we 
find  him  on  board  the  sloop-of-war  Natchex  as  mathe- 
matical instructor  of  the  midshipmen  during  her  cruise 
to  the  Brazilian  coast.  Then  a  board  of  examiners 
commissioned  him  as  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
navy,  and  assigned  him  to  the  frigate  Independence, 
where  was  soon  conferred  upon  him  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts.  Then  under  the  presi- 
dent's call  for  civil  engineers  of  great  skill  to  survey 
plans  and  estimate  routes  for  roads  and  canals  of  na- 
tional importance  in  a  conunereial  or  military  point  of 
view,  Fremont  received  an  appointment  in  this  branch 
of  public  service,  where,  eventually,  wide  renown  was 
to  await  him.  During  President  Jackson's  administra- 
tion, associated  with  Captain  Williams,  an  eminent 
topographical  engineer,  he  commenced  on  the  mountain- 
ous routes  of  the  Caroiinas  and  Tennessee ;  and  after- 
wards they  were  together  in  snrveylne  the  Cherokee 
country,  and  he  assisted  in  preparing  the  military  m^ 
resulting  from  that  expedition. 

Under  Mr.  Van  Buren's  act  passed  and  approved  In 
188S,  Fremont  obtained  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  the 
topographical  engineers,  ordered  to  explore  the  vast  re- 
gion north  of  the  Missouri  and  west  of  the  MississippL 
Mr.  Nicholet,  a  distinguished  astronomer,  was  appointed 
to  join  this  expedition.  He  wished  a  companion,  young, 
energetic  and  courageous,  with  scientinc  knowledge. 
Fremont  was  named  as  Uie  suitable  nerson,  and  he 
promptly  accepted  the  situation  when  offered  mm.  The 
years  1888  and  1889  were  spent  in  this  way  and  the  whole 
country  was  explored  up  to  the  British  line.  Fremont 
assisted  zealously  in  this  work  and  also  in  making  up 
the  map  of  the  region.  In  these  surveys  under  Mr. 
Nicholet.  there  were  seventy  thousand  meteorological 
observations,  and  the  topography  was  minutely  deter- 
mined by  proper  calculations  at  innumerable  points. 
The  map  thus  constructed  has  been  the  source  from 
which  all  subsequent  ones  relating  to  that  region  have 
been  derived. 

In  1841,  Lieutenant  Fremont  commanded  a  party  to 
survey  the  Des  Moines  River ;  and  in  October  of  that 
year  he  was  married  in  the  City  of  Washmgton  to  Jessie, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Senator  in  Con- 
gress from  Missouri.  To  all  insinuations  of  wealthy  and 
mfluentlal  friends  that  Jessie  might  have  secured  a 
higher  position  than  this  offered  by  Lieutenant  Fremont 
she  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Her  woman's  heart  preferred 
Fremont  to  position,  and  woman's  wisdom  and  love  then 
and  there  made  a  nappy  choice.  Ere  long,  awake  or 
awakening  to  the  genius  of  his  son-in-law,  Hon.  T.  H. 
Benton  placed  Fremont  in  his  heart  from  which  death 
had  borae  his  own  sons,  anu  he  was  proud  to  acknow- 
ledge the  wise  choice  of  his  dauffbter.  We  will  now 
briefly  glance  at  Fremont's  expedltfons,  their  object  and 
success. 

In  1842  his  first  expedition  started  out.  His  oblect 
I  was  to  examine  the  countrv  between  the  Missouri  River 
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and  the  Boekj  Moontalns,  along  the  line  of  the  Kansas 
and  the  Great  Platte  or  Nebraska  rivers. 

The  Incidents  and  adventures  connected  with  this  ex- 
pedition are  as  interesting  and  exciting  as  a  bewitching 
fiction,  and  which  we  regret  cannot  be  narrated  m  an 
article  like  this.  We  cannot  forego  copying  the  closing 
paragraph  in  Fremont's  journal  concerning  this  journey. 

*<  Four  of  the  best  buffalo  skins  were  sewed  together 
with  sinew  and  stretched  over  a  basket  or  willow  frame. 
The  seams  were  then  covered  with  ashes  andtaUow,  and 
the  boat  was  left  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  for 
the  greater  part  of  one  day,  which  was  sufficient  to  dry 
and  contract  the  skin,  and  make  tlie  whole  work  solid 
and  strong.  It  was  eight  feet  long  XiSoC  five  broad,  and 
drew  with  four  men  about  four  inches  of  water.  We 
found,  however,  that  we  could  not  navigate  the  river  in 
this  skin  boat,  so  we  went  forward  on  foot,  and  by  walk- 
ing steadily,  a  little  before  dark  we  overtook  the  rest  of 
our  people  at  their  evening  camp,  having  gone  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-two  miles  that  day.  The  next  morning 
we  crossed  the  Platte  and  continued  our  course  along  a 
plainly  defined  pathway.  On  the  morning  of  October 
ist,  at  break  of  day,  we  heard  the  cowbells  on  the  Mis- 
souri farms." 

St.  Louis  was  reached  on  the  17th,  and  on  the  23d 
Lieutenant  Fremont  reported  himself  to  the  chief  of  the 
coips  at  the  City  of  Washington. 

His  second  expedition  took  the  route  of  Kansas,  Salt 
Lake,  Columbia  Blver,  Sierra  Nevadas  and  Oallfomla. 
Only  a  full  and  lengthened  detail  of  the  toilsome  way, 
the  dangers  from  savage  and  wily  red  men,  the  pressing 
through  Inaccessable  mountain  heights,  the  night 
watches,  the  cold,  the  drlTing  storms,  we  starvation  and 
death  that  was  experienced  can  give  one  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  indofiiltable  fortitude  and  amazing  moral 
strength  of  this  hero  of  our  day. 

In  1845,  the  President,  with  the  consent  and  advice  of 
the  Kenate,  conferred  upon  Lieutenant  Fremont  a  breyet 
commission  of  captain  in  the  corps  of  topographical 
engineers. 

£1  the  fall  of  that  year  he  started  on  his  third  expedi- 
tion. This  was  under  the  authority  of  Government. 
His  route  this  time  embraced  Arkansas,  the  Great  Basin, 
Hawks*  Peak  and  the  Sierras,  Klamath  Lake,  etc. 

Unexpected  and  political  entanglements  wound  around 
this  expedition  ;  but  his  health  was  not  broken  nor  his 
enterprising  spirit  stifled.  His  zealous  and  adventurous 
nature  was  not  one  to  be  crushed  by  opposition  nor  ad- 
venity.  Onwird  was  his  watchword ;  wcctss  the  goal 
he  believed  in. 

His  fourth  expedition  was  carried  through  with  great 
soflerlng  to  himself  and  his  companions.  He  mapped 
out  his  route— to  ascend  the  Dell^orteto  Itshea^  de- 
scend the  Colorado  and  so  across  the  Wahsatch  moun- 
tains, coming  mto  the  settled  parts  of  California  near 
Monterey,  Mexico. 

He  reached  his  destination  after  enduring  untold  hard- 
ships, and  eyentuallv  secured  the  famous  Mariposa 
claim  which  was  destined  to  be  a  fortune  to  him. 

Throwing  out  all  the  prejudice  of  politics,  every  care- 
ful reader  of  John  Charles  Fremont's  life  must  find  a 
something  in  the  heart  to  do  him  homage,  so  few  are 
the  people  who  will  voluntarily  sign  away  ease  and  the 
luxuries  of  home,  and  repeatedly  subject  themselves  to 
prtvtttlon  for  the  benefit  of  a  future  generation. 

Longfellow's   Residence. 

Few  private  houses  in  the  United  States  are  so  well 
known  as  the  residence  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfel- 
low, at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  so  often  has  it  been  described 
by  affectionate  antiquarians  and  enthusiastic  pilg^ms. 
It  is  not  only  the  home  of  our  most  celebrated  poet,  it 
also  surpasses  in  historic  interest  any  building  in  New 
England,  with  the  sole  exception  of  (''aneuil  Hall.  Its 
sge,  as  compared  with  that  of  other  Cambridge  houses, 
is  not  great.  It  was  built  in  in  1759,  by  Colonel  John  Vas- 
sall,  a  firm  loyalist,  who  fled  to  England  in  1775,  his 
property  In  Cambridge  and  Boston  having  been  confis- 
cated. Its  next  occupant  was  Colonel  John  Glover,  a 
bold  little  Marblehead  soldier,  who  quartered  some  of 
his  troops  in  the  spacious  structure.  When  Washington 
rode  into  Cambrloffe,  on  Sunday,  June  2, 1775,  he  was 
greatly  pleased  witn  the  appearance  of  the  house,  and, 
having  nad  it  cleaned,  he  established  himself  therein 
during  the  same  month.    Martha  Washington  arrived  at 


•  he  house  in  December,  and  Washington  remained  In  it 
ntil  April  of  the  following  year,  l^e  south-east  room 
Q  the  first  fioor  Washington  took  for  his  study,  in  which 
ae  councils  of  war  were  all  held  during  the  stay  of  the 
yommander-in-Chief  in  Cambridge.  He  slept  lust  over- 
lead,  always  retiring  at  9  o'clock.  The  spacious  room 
tehind  the  study,  which  Longfellow  now  uses  for  his 
ibrary,  was  occupied  by  Washington's  military  family, 
IS  a  rule  a  prettv  lar^  one.  A  General's  ^'mlUta^ 
r'amHy,"  in  English  parlance,  comprised  his  whole  staff. 
iVashington  was  not  averse  to  a  certain  amount  of  offi^ 
3ial  splendor,  and  was  luckily  rich  enough  to  carry  out 
tiis  wnim  in  the  matter  of  making  his  assistants  a  part 
of  his  ordhiary  household.  Trumbull,  the  artist,  com- 
plained, rather  sarcastically  that  he,  for  one.  could  not 
keep  his  head  up  in  the  magnificent  society  of  the  house. 
"  I  now  found  myself,"  he  averred,  "  in  the  family  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age,  surround- 
ed at  his  table  by  the  principal  officers  of  the  Army,  and 
in  constant  intercourse  with  them.  It  was  further  my 
duty  to  receive  company  and  do  the  honors  of  the  hous^ 
to  many  of  the  first  people  of  the  country."  But  Wash^ 
ington  was  thrifty  and  frugal  personally ;  and  his  gen^ 
erous  maintenance  at  his  o^m  cost  of  a  sort  of  court  waq 
of  great  service  to  the  colonial  cause.  The  owners  of 
the  house  after  the  Revolution  were  Nathaniel  Tracy, 
(whom  Washington  visited  for  an  hour  in  1789,)  Thomas 
Russell,  and  Dr.  Andrew  Cralgie.  Tallevrand  and  La- 
fayette slept  in  it.  and  in  18S8  Jared  Sparks  commenced 
to  keep  house  within  its  historic  rooms.  Everett  and 
Worcester,  the  lexicographer,  also  occupied  it  for  a  time, 
and  Mr.  Longfellow  took  up  his  abode  in  it  in  1887.  At 
first  he  merely  rented  a  room,  establishing  himself  in 
Washington's  south-east  bed-chamber.  Here  he  wrote 
''Hyperion"  and  ''Voices  of  the  Night"  In  the  dwel- 
ling, in  one  room  and  another,  almost  all  his  books,  save 
the  two  which  date  from  his  Bowdoin  professorship, 
have  been  produced.  Longfellow  had  not  long  been  an 
occupant  of  the  house  before  he  bought  it.  Its  timbers 
are  perfectlv  sound.  The  lawn  in  front  is  neatlv  kept, 
and  across  toe  street  there  stretches  a  green  meaaow  as 
far  as  the  banks  of  the  Charles,  bought  by  the  poet  to 
preserve  his  yiew.  Mr.  Longfellow  himself,  as  he  draws 
near  seventy,  is  a  fine  picture  of  beautiful  manhood. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  his  friends  that  his  health  has 
much  improyed  since  he  delivered  his  poem.  "  Morturi 
Saiutamus,"  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  ids  gradua- 
tion. And  all  Cambridge,  down  to  coal-heavers  and  hod- 
carriers,  reyeres  him  for  his  benignity,  and  remembers 
him  not  only  as  a  poet  but  as  a  kind  and  gentle  man. 

A  G-reat  Engineer. 

George  Stephenson  Is  emphatically  the  engineer  to 
whose  mtelUgence  and  perseverance  we  owe  the  intro- 
duction of  railroads  into  England,  and  consequently 
into  the  United  States.  He  was  bom  at  Wylam,  near 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  June  9,  1781.  His  parents  were  in 
the  lowest  ranks  In  life,  but  were  industrious,  respect- 
able and  amiable. 

When  he  was  an  infant,  his  father  noticed  his  fond- 
ness for  every  piece  of  machinery,  and  took  delight  in 
amusing  him  with  it. 

The  first  employment  of  Geoige  was  to  drive  the  crows 
from  a  wheat-field,  his  wages  being  twopence  a  day. 
He  was  now  eight  years  old,  and  employed  the  intervals 
of  this  occupation  In  making  whistles  out  of  reeds,  and 
engines  out  of  clay.  He  was  nineteen  yean  old  before 
he  learned  to  read,  and  felt  yery  proud  when  he  could 
vnlte  his  own  name. 

In  1801  he  married  Fanny  Henderaon,  a  young  servant 
rirl  in  a  neighbor's  fitrm  house,  and  in  1808  his  only  son, 
Robert,  was  bom— one  of  the  few  instances  where  a  son 
.nherits  the  peculiar  tsstes  of  his  father.  This  son,  who 
A  a  little  less  distinguished  than  himself,  he  educated 
oy  mending  his  neighbora'  clocks  and  watches  at  night 
dfter  his  dailv  labor  was  done. 

On  the  27th  of  September.  1525,  the  Stockton  and  Dai* 
ington  Railway  was  opened  for  traffic,  and  George  Ste- 
)henson  drove  the  fint  engine.  The  train  consisted  of 
Ix  wagons,  laden  with  com  and  fiour,  then  the  passen- 

ere'  coach,  with  dlrectora  and  friends,  followed  by 
»venty-seven  wagons — ^tn  all,  a  train  of  thirty-eight  car- 
He  died  on  the  12th  of  August,  1848,  at  the  age  of  six* 
y-seveu. 
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Ellhu  Burrett,  the  Leaxned  Blacksmith. 

'<  God  is  no  reipecter  of  penona.*'  AVi  good  gifta  are 
not  bestowed  on  the  wealthy,  the  high-bom,  nor  the 
proud.  Nature  does  not  lock  up  her  store-houae  from 
the  poor  and  the  lowly.  From  her,  to  the  patient,  delv- 
Ine  soul,  comes  the  command,  ^'  Ask  and  ye  shall  re- 
ceive ;  seek  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock  and  it  shall  be 
opened  unto  you." 

Come  with  us,  dear  reader,  to  the  pleasant  town  of 
New  Britain,  Connecticut.  This  state  lies  the  most 
south-westerly  of  the  New  England  states.  The  climate 
is  healthy  and  the  soil  fertile,  and  among  the  hills  and 
▼alleys  lies  New  Britain ;  a  town  not  remarkable  above 
other  towns,  perhaps,  and  not  especially  noteworthy, 
only  as  it  was  the  birth-place  of  a  remarkable  boy. 
Pass  that  nice  house  to  the  right,  pause  not  at  the  ele- 
fl;ant  edifice  on  the  left,  for  I  want  to  take  you  to  the 
Home  of  a  shoemaker,  and  into  his  family  of  ten  chil- 
dren. Here  is  the  youngest  bov— the  youngest  child. 
Note  bis  full,  wide  brow,  his  keen,  deep-set  eye  and 
thoughtful  face.  Barefooted,  and  wearing  a  dilapi- 
dated skull  cap  with  boyhood^s  careless  air— who  should 
guess  the  history  Ijrin^  down  his  future  years  ? 

The  few  months'*  district  schooling  which  it  was  his 

Srivilege  to  have  before  his  father  apprenticed  him  to 
le  village  blacksmith,  was  like  opening  a  portal,  and  al- 
lowing an  eager  eye  to  catch  a  ffllmpse  of  untold  beau- 
ties within.  Hungering  and  th&sting  after  knowledge, 
the  few  books  which  the  boy  coula  procure  from  the 
village  library  he  read  and  re-read,  retaining  within  his 
memory  the  most  valuable  portion  of  thdr  contents. 
An  older  brother,  who  had  acquired  sufficient  education 
to  become  a  school  teacher,  was  the  boy's  tutor  for 
months  after  his  apprenticeship  was  ended.  During  this 
time  of  hard  and  persistent  study  he  gained  consideiv 
able  insight  into  mathematics,  Laun  and  French. 

Now,  how  many  boys  would  have  said :  "  Well  it  isn't 
any  use  to  try  to  do  anything,  or  to  be  anvbody,  when  I 
have  got  to  go  back  to  the  smut  and  giimlness  of  the 
forge/'  How  many  would  have  replied,  saying :  ''  It  is 
disconragiuff,  disgraceful  for  anybody  with  the  natural 
gifts  and  abilities  which  I  possess  to  to  come  to  this  low, 
menial  toll  for  bread."  Not  so  said  this  young  hero. 
Instead,  so  gratified  was  he  with  the  progress  which  he 
had  made  in  the  few  months'  study  that  ne  resolved  that 
no  obstacle  should  beset  his  path  to  success,  but  that 
he  would  surmount  or  remove  it.  Neither  did  he  feel 
that  honest  labor  degraded  his  intellect ;  instead  he  felt 
that  /<«  exalted  menial  employment.  He  did  not  help- 
lessly yield  to  his  hard  circumstances,  murmuring  that 
if  the  world  had  lost  anything  because  his  poverty  hem- 
med him  in,  it  might  thank  itself  for  not  looking  after 
its  geniuses.  Morning,  noon  and  night  he  set  within  the 
store-house  of  hir  mind  some  useful  knowledge.  He 
had  an  overruling  love  for  the  languages.  From  time 
to  time  he  worked  away  upon  the  Spanish,  Greek,  He- 
brew, Syriac,  Danish  and  Bohemian  tongues.  He  laid 
out  some  lesson  for  the  day  and  beat  it  into  his  memory 
with  blow  upon  blow  on  his  forge.  Surely,  never  was  a 
more  successful  ''anvil  chorus"  rung.  If  the  reader  catch- 
es a  glimpse  of  the  invincible  young  man's  diary  at  tliis 
time,  he  will  smile,  besides  having  a  leeling  of  veneration 
spring  up  in  his  soul  for  such  indomitable  perseverance. 

Monday,  June,  etc — Headache ;  studied  forty  pages  of 
Cuvier's  Theory  of  the  Earth ;  read  sixty-four  pages  of 
French,  and  beat  mv  forge  eleven  hours  of  the  day. 

Tuesday.~Sixty-nve  lines  Hebrew,  thirty  pages  l^nch, 
ten  pages  Theory  of  the  Earth,  eight  lines  of  Syriac,  ten 
of  Danish,  ten  of  Bohemian,  nine  of  Polish ;  learned 
names  of  fifteen  stars ;  worked  ten  hours  at  the  forge. 

Wednesday.-— Twenty-five  lines  of  Hebrew,  five  pages 
of  Astronomy,  eleven  hours  forging. 

Thursday.— Fifty-five  Unes  of  Hebrew,  ditto  Syriac, 
eleven  hours  forging. 

Friday.— Not  well;  twelve  hours foiging. 

Saturday.— Not  well ;  fifty  pages  Natural  Philosophy, 
ten  hours  at  the  anvlL 

Sunday.— Lesson  for  Bible  class. 

There,  reader,  you  have  a  record  of  this  wonderful 
young  scholar  for  one  week,  it  being,  doubtless,  a  sam- 
ple 01  successive  months  ana  years. 

The  extraordinary  talent  of  this  young  man  penetrated 
abroad.  Governor  Everett  sent  him  an  Invitation  to 
visit  Boston.  When  he  arrived  there,  men  interested  in 
his  behalf  made  him  kind  offers  of  assistance :  among 


others,  to  send  him  to  Harvard  College ;  but  with  a  nar 
tive  and  laudable  independence  he  declined,  and  came 
back  to  the  forge,  having,  seemingly,  become  attached 
.to  the  inspirational  *'  ring,  ring,"  of  ms  anviL  But  when 
he  came  oack  this  time  he  was  not  the  same  young 
blacksmith  that  went  away  to  visit  Boston*  Feeling 
himself  somewhat  appreciated  by  the  world,  had  bees 
like  draughts  of  new  wine.  From  all  sides  divine  in- 
spiration seemed  pouring  in  upon  him.  Not  vain  or 
proud  of  his  attainments,  which  ever  way  that  he  turned 
wider  fields  of  knowledge  appeared  opening  up  before 
his  enraptured  vision.  His  was  one  of  those  rare,  di- 
vinely blessed  natures  that  could  never  graduate — or  call 
his  studies  finished— could  never  accept  a  diploma,  and 
the  certificate  that  he  was  no  longer  a  scholar.  The 
more  knowledge  that  he  had  obtained  the  more  he  saw 
that  there  was  to  obtain ;  leading  him  to  the  (till  aod 
fixed  belief  of  eternal  proin^ssion. 

After  his  return  from  his  visit  to  Boston  he  translated 
■X  series  of  papers  from  the  Icelandic,  Samaritan,  Arabic, 
and  Hebrew  languages,  which  were  pablished  in  the 
American  Eclectic  Review.  And  during  the  winter  of 
that  year  he  delivered  no  less  than  sixty-eight  lectures, 
in  the  springhe  conmienced  the  study  of  tne  Ethlopic, 
Persian  and  Turktsh  languages. 

While  this  wonder  child  of  Nature  pondered  over  the 
holv  inspirations  of  his  Hebrew  Bible,  he  was  led  to 
look  upon  the  masses  of  mankind  as  stars,  so  to  speak, 
only  varying  in  magnitude  one  above  the  other.  He 
read  that  God  made  of  <me  fieth  all  the  children  of  the 
earth.  This  assertion  of  sacred  writ  bore  heavily  upon 
his  mind.  Could  he  accept  this  as  God's  word  ?  In  his 
most  solenm  meditations  he  was  forced  to  believe  that 
not  only  had  God  said  but  that  God  meant  it.  Then  the 
crimes  of  slavery  and  war  stood  up  hydra-headed  and 
terrible  before  him.  He  resolved  to  use  his  Infiuence 
for  the  benefit  of  the  down-trodden  and  oppressed. 
Uke  all  great,  benevolent  minds  into  which  God  pours 
the  divine  stimulus  of  His  shielding,  enlightening  love, 
he  wished  every  creature  of  the  Di^ne  Creator  to  enjoy 
imtrammelled  the  full  benefits  of  existence.  The  degra- 
dation of  slavery,  to  his  mind,  was  transgressing  the 
law,  as  of  wu  Jleth  Grod  created  all  the  nations  <u  the 
earth. 

=* Peace,"  he  cried,  continually,  ''peace  and  the  rights 
of  men  are  engraven  on  my  standard."  The  few  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  which  he  had  accumulated  he  devoted  to 
the  publishing  of  a  paper  for  the  upholding  of  peace, 
projBpress  and  the  liberty  of  all  mankind. 

When  in  his  thirty-fourth  vear,.  or  thereabouts,  he 
visited  England,  and  keenly  observant  and  sensitive  to 
the  interests  of  nations  and  people,  he  resolved  to  de- 
vote his  whole  enerafies  to  advocating  the  common  bro- 
therhood of  all  kinds  of  and  colors  of  men.  Most  zea- 
lously he  labored  to  establish  international  courts  of  ar^ 
bitration,  where  the  disputes  and  difficulties  that  arise 
among  the  different  governments  may  be  referred  for  set- 
tlement without  recourse  to  the  sword.  How  the  friends 
of  humanity  should  rejoice  over  a  man  like  this — not  a 
renowned  warrior,  not  a  great  diplomatist,  not  an  able 
politician,  but  an  advocate  of  eqiuu  riyhU  and  peace. 

A  British  periodical  speaks  of  this  remaricable  young 
man  as  the  originator  and  able  advocate  of  the  cheap 
intemaUon  postage  law  ;  which  matter  he  and  Rowland 
HUl  continued  to  agitate  until  success  crowned  their  ef- 
forts, and  the  whole  civilized  world  accords  them  grate- 
ful thanks.  America  to-dav  is  proud  of  her  self-made 
sons,  whose  patent  of  nobility  is  not  granted  them  from 
entailed  estates  nor  lordly  pedigree,  but  upon  whose 
foreheads  and  in  whose  palms  is  set  the  seal  of  greatness, 
unto  whom  God  has  given  the  talents  that  have  been 
Improved  upon  until  indeed  their  possessors  are  fitted  to 
.rule  over  great  dominions. 

High  up  on  the  records  of  laudable  fame  engrave  the 
name,  Elihu  Bctbrbtt,  the  Learned  Blacksmith.  And 
I  down  deep  into  brain  and  heart,  brothers  and  sisters,  in- 
stil this  truth— what  has  been  done  may  be  done  a^dn. 
I  The  road  to  success  is  a  highway  open  to  all ;  and  if  we 
aet  our  whole  mind  upon  attaining  a  great  good,  possi- 
bly we  may  fail ;  but  there  is  more  honor  in  failure 
while  striving  to  attain  a  glorious  success  than  in  weakly 
yielding  to  base  infiuences  that  degrade  the  lAculUes 
Which  God  has  bestowed  upon  us. 


^^  Faults  of  the  head  are  punished  in  this  woil^ 
those  of  the  heart  in  another ;  but  as  most  of  our  vioes 
,  are  compound,  so  also  is  their  punishment.     Colton. 
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THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

The  n&tna  of  this  bird  \&  derived  from  the  Saxon, 


Tliis  charming  Urd  may  be  traced  from  England, 
througli  Ucrmnuy^  Poland,  France,  ltal>\  and  Ptil^s- 
tlne.  * 

It  is  the  largest  of  aU  the  warblers,  being  about 


*ON  MOONLIT  BrsHES.  WHOSE  DEWY  LEAFLETS  ARE  BUT  HALF  DISCLOSED, 
YOU  MAY  PERCHANCE  BEUOU)  THEM  ON  THE  TWIGS," 


lo 


night,    and    galan 
Antony  calls  Cleopatra  his  ' 


sing;    or,  the    nlght-sfnger. 
nightingale,"  and  8ays: — 

The  nlffbclatfale,  If  she  oouUJ  slag  by  day, 
wnea,  07617  gooae  Is  cackllttg.  would  be  i bought 
Ho  belter  a  mufllctan  Uian  tiie  wren." 


seven  inches  in  length,  and  between  ten  and  eleven 
ill  th«  i'Xtt-nt  of  ita  wings.  The  upper  parts  are  of  a 
deepyellowish-hrnwn,  inclining  to  reddiah  brown;  i\x» 

a u ills  and  greater  coverts  are  dtiskj  brown,  with  red- 
is  h- brown   margin  ;  the  tail   deep  tfddisWhfuyuj^ 
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and  yery  slightly  forked  ;  the  sides  of  the  neck,  ear 
coverts,  breast  and  flanks,  pale  ash-gray,  passing 
into  grayish- white  on  the  throat  and  lower  parts ;  an 
obscure  dusky  streak  going  from  the  tape  down  the 
side  of  the  neck,  and  into  the  gray  of  tlie  breast.  The 
colors  of  the  female  are  like  moseof  the  male.  The 
bill  is  wood-brown,  with  the  basal  end  of  the  lower 
mandible  pale,  yellowish-brown;  the  tarsi,  which 
are  long,  and  the  toes,  are  of  the  same  color. 

It  is  a  migratory  bird,  passing  the  winter  in  north- 
em  Africa,  but  in  the  summer  found  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  even  to  Sweden  and  temper- 
ate Russia.  It  is  said  not  to  be  found  in  Great  Brit 
ain  north  of  the  Tweed,  and  is  plentiful  in  some 
parts  of  England  and  is  never  heard  in  others.  The 
writer  has  frequently  listened  to  the  song  of  the 
nightingale  in  different  places  in  the  neighborhood 
of  London,  and  in  its  finest  voice  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
neap  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  found  in  Sussex,  Dorset- 
shire, Somersetshire,  and  in  the  east  part  of  Devon- 
shire, but  not  in  Cornwall.  It  frequents  a  greater 
part  of  Yorkshire;  but  is  unknown  in  Lancashire, 
though  it  has  been  heard  in  Carlisle. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  endeavored  to  introduce  this  de- 
lightful sonfi^ter  into  the  groves  of  Scotland, 
exchanging  the  eggs  of  robins  for  those  of  nightin- 
gales. The  young  birds  were  hatched  and  brought 
up  by  their  foster  parents;  they  migrated  in  Septem- 
ber, their  usual  time,  but  never  returned  to  the 
place  of  their  birth.  A  similar  experiment  was  made 
at  Swansea  with  the  same  result.  Enos  is  its  Welsh 
name,  but  Wales  is  not  known  to  possess  it.  Leyden 
asks; 

*'  Sweet  bird  1  how  long  shall  Tevlot's  maids  deplore. 
Thy  song  unheard  along  ihe  Woodland  shore  f  " 

And  the  same  lament  may  arise  from  the  daughters 
of  Erin.  The  nightingale  begins  to  appear  in  the 
middle  of  France  about  the  first  week  in  April,  and 
in  England  a  week  or  ten  days  later.  The  males 
first  venture  across  the  channel,  disperse  themselves 
over  the  country,  resort  to  thick  hedges,  copses  and 
plantations,  pour  forth  their  songs  at  eve,  and  await 
the  arrival  of  their  mates,  which  is  sometimes  de- 
layed beyond  a  few  days  by  cold  and  uncongenial 
weather.  Most  artfully  and  carefully  concealed  are 
the  nests  they  build.  Composed  externally  of  dried 
leaves  and  grass,  or  of  the  skeleton  leaves  which 
strew  the  bulks  and  thick  bottoms  of  hedges,  the 
little  dwelling  is  lined  with  hair  and  soft  fibers. 
Calculated  to  deceive  the  eye,  it  is  placed  low  down 
hi  a  thick  bush,  or  luxurious  hedge,  among  inter- 
tangled  stems.  The  eggs,  of  a  greenish -brown,  are 
five  in  number. 

Nightingales  are  very  shy,  remaining  concealed  as 
much  as  possible  among  the  foliage.  Although  their 
song  is  heard  at  intervals  during  the  day,  it  excites 
the  greatest  admiration  on  quiet  evenings  an  hour  or 
two  after  sunset.  When  the  moon  is  nearly  full, 
and  the  weather  is  serene  and  still,  it  may  be  heard 
till  midnight,  and  is  then  exceedingly  pleasing. 

Virgil  and  other  classical  poets,  from  the  melan- 
choly character  of  part  of  its  song,  call  it  mUerabUe 
carmen;  though  it  would  seem  an  insult  to  modem 
poets  to  hint  that  the  song  of  the  nightingale  has 
been  ever  estimated  in  comparison  with  that  of  other 
native  or  foreign  birds,  some  have  gone  to  the  ex- 
treme of  regarding  it  as  inferior  to  that  of  many 
thrushes;  its  natural  song  is  certainly  very  sweet, 
but  not  more  so,  in  the  opinion  of  Audubon,  than 
that  of  the  black-capped  warbler,  and  but  little,  if 
at  all,  superior  to  that  of  the  woodlark  ;  the  song  of 
the  skylark  is  far  more  spirited,  more  prolonged,  and 
•f  much  greater  compass,  though  less  sweet;  the 
Botes  of  tne  American  mocking-bird  are  very  much 
sweeter,  more  varied,  and  of  greater  compass,  power, 
•nd  duration;  and  many  birdi,  which  naturally  have 


no  song,  like  the  bullfinch,  can  be  taught  to  sing  la. 
perfect  time  and  tune,  which  the  nightingale  cannot. 
But  take  it  as  a  whole,  it  must  be  confessed  to  be 
superior  at  least  to  that  of  all  British  songsters. 

Isaac  Walton  observes  of  this  noted  song-bird: 

He  that  at  midnight,  when  the  very  laborers  sleep 
securely,  should  hear,  as  1  have  heaM,  the  clear  air, 
the  sweet  descants,  the  natural  rising  and  falling,  the 
doubling  and  redoubling  of  her  voice,  might  well  be 
lifted  above  the  earth,  and  say.  Lord!  what  music 
hast  thou  provided  for  thv  saints  in  heaven,  when 
thou  afforoest  bad  men  such  music  on  eartl  ?  " 

The  males  only  sing,  and,  like  other  migratory 
birds,  never  during  the  winter  in  cages,  and  not  nntil 
after  the  spring,  moult.  They  are  short-lived  in 
captivity  from  ^ing  kept  too  warm  and  from  im- 
proper food;  this  should  be  chiefly  Insects,  or  small 
bits  of  meat  and  fruits. 

Dr.  Latham  states  that,  "  as  is  usual  with  the  mi- 
grating warblers,  the  male  remains  on  the  spot  to 
which  it  first  resorts,  attracting  the  female  by  its 
song;  and  if  by  accident  the  female  is  killed,  the 
male,  which  had  become  silent,  resumes  his  song, 
and  will  continue  to  sing  late  in  the  summer,  till  he 
fiaus  aaolii^rr  «aae6,  ^n  ^Jdth  tase  Aiey  irill  breed  at 
a  later  season. 

"  Can  there  be  a  man,",  says  Belon,  an  old  French 
writer,  **  so  deprived  of  judgment  as  not  to  take  ad- 
miration in  hearing  such  melodv  come  out  of  the 
throat  of  a  little  binl?  "  Crashaw  has  the  same  idea  in 
his  "^usic  Duel,"  where  he  describes  the  nightingale 
as  tnuling 

**  Through  the  sleek  passage  of  her  open  throat, 
A  clear,  unwriokled  song;  then  doth  she  point  it 
By  short  diminutions. 

That  from  so  small  a  channel  should  be  raised 
The  torrent  of  a  voice,  whose  melodr 
Conld  melt  into  such  sweet  variety." 

Hordis  says :— 

''Now,  I  steal  along  a  woody  lane. 
To  bear  thy  song  so  varioos,  gentle  bird, 
Sweet  qaeen  of  night,  transportiiif  PfaUomeL 
I  name  thee  not  to  glYe  my  feeble  line 
A  grace  else  wanted,  for  I  love  thy  song. 
And  often  haye  I  stood  to  hear  it  suig, 
When  the  clear  moon,  with  Cytherean  smile 
Emerging  from  an  eastern  dond,  has  ahot 
A  lool  of  pure  benevolence  and  Joy 
Into  the  heart  of  night   Yes,  I  have  stood 
And  marked  thy  varied  note,  and  frequent  pause. 
Thy  brisk  and  melancholy  mood,  with  soul 
Sincerely  pleased.   And  oh  t  methonght  no  note 
Can  equal  thine,  sweet  bird,  of  all  that  sing 
How  easily  the  chief  I  yet  have  I  heard 
What  pleases  me  still  more—the  hnmaa  voice 
In  serious  sweetness  flowing  from  the  heart 
Of  unaffscted  woman.    I  could  hark 
Till  the  round  world  dissolved  to  the  pure  strain 
Love  teaches,  genUe  modesty  inspires." 
'"The  nightingale,"  it  has  been  tmlv  said,  *tNMM« from  grave 
to  say ;  from  a  simple  song  to  a  warble  the  most  varied ;  and 
from  the  softest  trillings  and  swells  to  languishing  and 
lamentable  si^s,  which  ne  as  quickly  abandons  to  retom  to 
his  natural  sprightUness." 
Milton  has  said:— 

*'  Sweet  bird  I  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy; 
Thee,  chantress,  of  the  woods  among 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  evening  Bong." 

To  this  Ck)leridge  replies  :— 

"And,  hark!  the  nightingale  begins  its  song, 
»Most  musical,  most  melancholy*  bird. 
A  melancholy  bird?  oh  I  idle  thought  I 
In  nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy. 
— *TiB  the  merry  night  ingale 
That  crowds,  and  harries,  and  precipitates 
With  fast,  thick  warble,  his  dcUcioos  notes, 
Ab  he  were  fearfol  that  an  April  night, 
Would  be  too  shori  for  him  to  utter  forth 
His  love-chanty  and  disborden  his  fall  soul 
Of  all  its  music  1 

"  And  1  know  a  grove 
Of  brge  extent,  hard  by  a  castle  high. 
Which  the  great  lord  inbabits  not ;  and  so 
This  grove  is  wild  with  tangling  underwood* 
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And  the  trim  walks  are  broken  up,  and  gran. 
Thin  grass  and  kingcaps,  grow  within  the  pat 
Bat  never,  elsewhere.  In  one  place  I  knew 
80  many  nightinflUes ;  and  far  and  near. 
In  wood  and  thicket,  over  the  wide  grove. 
They  answer  and  provoke  each  other's  song, 


And  mnrmiirs  musical  and  swift,  jug,  jug. 

And  one  low  piping  sound,  more  sweet  than  all— 


Witn  skirmishes  and  capridons  passa^ngs, 
rs  musical  and  swift,  jug,  jug, 
r  piping  sound,  more  sweet " 
Stirring  the  sir  with  such  an  harmony. 
That  should  yon  close  your  eyes,  you  might  a 
Forget  it  was  not  day  I    On  moonlit  bnehes. 
Whose  dew'y  leaflets  are  but  half  disclosed, 
You  may,  perchance,  behold  them  on  the  twigs. 
Their  bright,  bright  eyes,  their  eyes  bothbilght 

and  full, 
CHistening.  while  many  a  glow-worm  in  the  shade 
Lights  opner  love-torch. 

**  And  oft  a  moments  space, 
What  time  the  moon  was  lost  behind  a  cloud. 
Hath  heard  a  pause  of  silence ;  till  the  moon 
Bmeiging,  hath  awakened  earth  and  sky 
With  one  sensation,  and  the  wakeful  burds 
Have  all  burst  forth  in  choral  minstrelsy. 
As  if  some  sudden  gale  had  swept  at  onoe 
A  hundred  airy  harps  1" 

8fo  wonder  that  the  rustic  Snglish  poet,  Clare,  remarks:-- 

«*rve  often  tried,  when  tending  sheep  or  cow. 
With  bits  of  grass  and  peels  of  water  straw, 
•    To  whistle  like  the  birds.    The  thrush  would  start 
To  hear  her  song  of  praise,  and  fly  away : 
The  blackbird  never  cared,  but  sang  again ; 


The  nightlnsale^s  pare  song,  I  could  not  try. 
And  when  the  thrush  woud  mock  her  song,  she 

AiMsang  another  song  no  bird  conld  do. 

She  sang  when  all  were  done,  and  beat  them  all.** 


According  to  Buckstein,  "  The  flrst  good  quality  of  a    . 

Ingale  Ib,  undoubtedly,  its  fine  voice."  ue  then  states  that 

bfitl  expresses  his  different  emotions  by  suitable  ones,  and 
particnlar  intonations.  The  most  unmeaning  cry  when  he  is 
alone,  appears  to  be  the  simple  whistle,  *'flttr*  but  if  the 
syllaUo  '^crr'*  be  added,  it  is  tiien  the  call  of  the  male  to  the 


female.  The  sign  of  displeasure,  or  fear,  is  **fltt,"  repeated 
rapidly  and  loudly  before  addixig  the  terminating  *^err;" 
while  that  of  sattefaction,  pleasure  and  complacency.  Is  a  deep 


**tack,"  which  may  be  imitated  by  smacking  the  tongue.  In 
anger,  jealousy,  rivalry,  or  any  extraordinary  event,  he  utters 
hoarse,  disagreeable  soandiL  somewhat  like  a  Jay,  or  a  cat 
Lastly,  in  the  season  of  pairing,  during  their  playnilgambols, 
a  gentle,  sabdned  warbhng  is  all  that  is  heard.  But  when 
thdr  young  are  hatched,  their  song  ceases. 

*^Natare?*  he  contlnuea,  **has  granted  these  tones  to  both 
sexes ;  but  the  male  is  endowed  with  so  very  striking  a 
mosical  talent^  that,  in  this  respect  he  surpasses  all  birds,  and 
has  acquired  the  name  of  the  king  of  songsters. 

"Twenty-four  different  strains  or  couplets  may  be  reckoned 
In  the  song  of  a  fine  nightingale,  without  including  its  delicate 
little  variations;  for  among  these,  as  among  other  musicians, 
there  are  some  great  performers,  and  many  middling  ones.  The 
song  Is  so  articulate  that  It  may  very  well  be  written. 

**  The  nightingales  of  all  countries,  the  bouth  as  weU  as  the 
North,  appear  to  sing  in  the  same  maimer ;  but  there  is.  as  has 
been  obeerved,  so  great  a  difference,  that  we  cannot  help 
acknowledging  that  one  has  a  great  superiority  over  another. 
On  points  of  beauty^however,  .where  the  senses  are  the  jodgea, 
each  has  his  own  peculiar  taste.  If  one  nightingale  has  the 
talent  of  dwelling  agreeably  on  his  notes,  another  utters  his 
with  pocnllar  brilliancy;  a  third  lengthens  out  his  strain  in  a 
peculiar  manner;  and  a  fourth  excels  in  the  silveriness  of  his 
voice.  All  four  may  excel  in  their  style,  and  each  will  flnd  his 
admirer;  and  it  Is  very difllcult  to  decide  which  meriu  the 
palm  of  victory.  There  are.  however.  Individuals  so  very 
superior,  as  to  unite  all  the  beauties  of  power  and  melody ; 
these  are  generally  birds  which,  having  been  hatched  with  the 
necessary  qnaliflcatlons,  in  a  district  well  supplied  wlthnight- 
Ingalea,  appropriate  whatever  is  most  striking  in  the  song  of 
each.  As  the  return  of  the  males  in  spring  always  prec^es 
that  of  the  females  by  seven  or  eight  days,  they  sing  before 
and  after  midnight,  in  order  to  attract  their  companions  on 
their  Journey  during  the  fine  ni^hU.  If  their  aims  succeed, 
they  keep  silence  during  the  night,  and  salute  the  dawn  with 
their  flrst  accents,  which  are  continued  through  the  day.  Some 
persist,  in  their  season.  In  singing  before  ana  after  midnight, 
whence  they  have  obtained  Uie  name  of  nocturnal  nightin- 
tales.  After  repeated  experiments  for  many  successive  years, 
I  think  I  am  anthorizea  In  afllrming  that  the  nocturnal  and 
diurnal  nightingales  form  distinct  varieties  which  propagate 
regularly ;  for  if  a  young  bird  be  taken  out  of  the  nest  of  a 
night  singer,  he  will  in  turn  sing  at  the  same  hours  as  his 
fkther,  not  the  flrst  year,  but  certainly  In  the  following :  while 
on  the  other  hand,  the  young  of  a  day  nightingale,  will  never 
sine  in  the  night,  even  when  It  Is  surrouudea  by  nocturnal 
nigotingales.  I  have  also  remariced  that  the  night-singers 
prafer  mountainous  countries,  and  even  mountains  themseiveei 
whilst  tlie  others  prefer  plains,  valleys,  and  the  neighborhood 
of  water.  I  will  also  alfirm  that  all  the  night  singers  found  in 
the  plaina,  have  strayed  from  the  mountains." 


The  nightingale  Is  capable  of  forming  strong  attachments  to 
individuals.  When  the  bird  has  become  acquainted  with  the 
person  who  takes  care  of  it,  it  distinguishes  nis  step  before  it 


expression  of  its  looks,  when  it  cannot  give  them  a  vocal 
utterance.    Should  it  lose  its  benefactor,  it  has  been  known  to 


timid  dispositions. 

A  white  nightingale,  valued  at  six  thousand  sesterces,  was 
onoe  presented  by  the  Empress  Agrippina,  to  one  of  her 
friends.  Pliny  teUs  that  some  nightingales  belonging  to  the 
two  sons  of  the  £mperor  Claudius,  spoke  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
made  new  phrases  every  day  to  divert  their  masters.  Oesner 
describes  two  others,  belonging  to  an  Innkeeper  at  Batitbon, 
which,  more  wonderiul  still,  conversed  all  night  en  the  politics 
of  Europe ;  but  he  adds,  they  did  no  more—enough  certainly— 
than  repeat  at  night  the  conversation  they  haa  heard  during 
the  day. 

Jason  and  the  Argonauts. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  enterprises  of  the  heroic 
atfes,  one  which  foriiiB  a  memorable  epoch  In  the 
Grecian  history,  a  sort  of  separation  point  oetween  the 
fabulous  and  the  authentic,  was  the  Ai^onautlc  expedi* 
tion.  This  was  a  voyage  from  Greece  to  Colchis  In  order 
to  obtain  the  f^olden  fleece,  conducted  by  Jason,  the  bod 
of  iEson,  kinff  of  Thessaly.  The  undertaking  wae  In^ 
posed  upon  him  by  his  uncle  Pelias.  He  invited  the 
most  Illustrious  heroes  of  Greece  to  unite  ta  the  expedi- 
tion, and  amonf^  those  who  Joined  him  were  JSerhdea^ 
CoMtor  and  JU/mx.  JVetu,  FirithouSf  and  Thesus.  The 
Feesel  built  for  tne  purpose  was  named  Ai^o,  which 
after  yarioua  adverse  events  arrived  at  JEtLj  the  capital 
of  Colchis.  iEetluB  was  then  king  of  Colchis,  and  pro- 
mised to  Jason,  the  golden  fleece  only  on  certain  meet 
difficult  conditions. 

Although  Jason  fulflUed  these  conditions,  yet  A^ttoB 
was  nnwflling  to  permit  him  to  take  the  desired  booty, 
and  sought  to  slay  Jason  and  his  companions.  This 
purpose  was  betrayed  by  Medea,  the  king's  daughter, 
by  whose  assistance  and  magical  art.  Jason  slew  the 
dragon  that  guarded  the  fleece,  and  seixed  the  treasure. 
He  Immediarely  fled,  accompanied  by  Medea,  but  waa 

Sursued  by  her  father.  Medea  put  to  death  her  brother 
.beyrtus,  cut  his  corpse  into  pieces,  and  strewed  them 
in  the  way  m  order  to  stop  her  father's  pursuit.  Jason 
waa  afterwards  faithless  to  her.  and  married  Creusa,  or 
as  others  name  her.  Glance,  a  daughter  of  Creon,  king 
of  Corinth.  Medea  took  vengeance  by  causing  the  death 
of  Creusa,  and  also  of  ber  children  she  had  herself  bom 
to  Jason.  After  death,  Jason  received  the  worship  be- 
stowed on  heroes,  and  had  a  temple  at  Abdera. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  who  were  among  the  Argonauts, 
were  twin  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Seeda,  and  brothers  to 
Helena.  On  account  of  their  descent  they  were  called 
IHoacurL  Castor  distinguished  himself  In  the  manage- 
ment of  horsee.  and  roliux  in  boxing  and  wrestling. 
The  last  exploit  of  the  Dioscuri,  was  tneir  contest  with 
Lynceus  and  his  brother  Idas.  Castor  was  slain  by 
Lynceus,  and  Lynceus  by  Pollux ;  and  as  Idas  was  about 
to  avenge  hia  brother,  Jupiter  smote  him  with  lightning. 
The  festival  called  Dioscurla  was  In  honor  of  these 
brothers,  celebrated  especially  by  the  Spartans.  On  this 
occasion,  the  gifts  of  Bacchus  were  yery  freely  shared. 
It  was  amidst  the  drinking  at  the  feast  in  honor  of 
Castor  and  Pollux  which  Alexander  held  In  Bactra,  that 
he  madly  slew  his  devoted  friend,  Clltus.  This  festival 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  had  the  same  origin  as  the 
fiunous  mysteries  of  the  Cabirl,  which  were  celebrated 
especially  at  Samsthrace,  and  were  thought  to  have  great 
eflScacy  In  protecting  from  shipwreck  and  storms. 

They  were  said  to  be  placed  among  the  marine  gods, 
from  haying  cleared  the  Hellespont  and  the  neighboring 
seas  from  pirates. 

They  were  Invoked  as  averters  of  evil,  and  white  lambs 
were  sacriflced  to  them.  The  Romans  honored  them 
especially  for  services  supposed  to  be  received  from 
them  In  pressing  dangers,  as  in  the  battle  with  the 
Latins  near  Lake  Regulus.  They  constantly  swore  by 
their  names ;  the  oath  used  by  the  women  was  ^Ecostcr, 
or  by  the  temple  01  Castor ;  that  of  the  men  was  ^EcUpci, 
or  by  the  temple  of  Pollux, 


Thxbx  is  not  a  Joy  the  world  can  give  like  that  it  takes  a'my^  T 
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Isrsel  Patxiam. 

Aroond  tills  BeTolntionary  hero  clings  a  halo  of 
romance,  so  that  almost  eyery  scbool-boy  has  heard 
some  anecdote  of  Putnam  ;  yet  it  will  not  be  uninterest- 
mg,  we  hope,  to  glance  along  the  history  of  his  life  and 
exploits. 

He  was  horn  at  Salem  village,  now  Danyers.  in  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  17th  of  January,  1718.  His  parents 
were  In  plain  but  comfortable  circumstances,  and  he  re- 
ceiyed  the  common  school  education  afforded  by  the 
loidlnaiy  New  England  town  of  to-day.  fie  was  a 
Btordy,  nearty,  independent  boy,  possessed  of  a  gener- 
ous, impulsive  courage  that  was  prompt  to  reepond  to 
the  cry  of  the  defenceless.  It  is  related  of  him  that 
visiting  Boston  In  his  boyhood,  he  was  so  scoffed  at  and 
ridiculed  for  his  awkwardness  by  a  boy  nearly  double 
his  size,  that,  at  last,  his  patience  yielded  to  anger,  and 
he  adminis  tered  a  flagellation  upon  the  impudent  youth 
that  he  remembered  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Before  he  attained  his  majority  he  married  a  Miss 
Pope,  of  Salem.  She  bore  him  ten  children,  and  died 
Just  as  the  Colonial  troubles  were  beginning.  Soon 
after  his  marriage  he  removed  to  Pomfret,  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  settled  upon  a  tract  of  wild  land  which  he  had 
purchased.  He  toiled  manfully  to  subdue  the  original 
curse  of  brush  and  bramble  which  encumbered^  his 
property^  and  the  roucrh  landscape  conquered  by  hie 
persevering  hand  soon  blossomed  with  the  fruitful  har- 
vest. He  was  energetic  and  of  good  judgment,  and  in 
a  short  time  he  was  in  a  prosperous  condiuon. 

Ton  have  heard  of  his  attacking  the  she-wolf  in  her 
cave,  from  which  daring  conflict  he  returned  victorious, 
and  Immediately  and  deservedly  became  the  hero  of  the 
community. 

When  the  New  England  Colonies  became  engaged  tn 
the  French  war,  he  was  one  of  the  fljst  to  volunteer  \  is 
services  in  the  army.  He  was  given  a  captain's  commis- 
sion, with  orders  to  raise  a  company.  He  was  soon  on 
his  way  to  Fort  Edward  with  a  company  of  men->the 
flower  of  the  country— around  him.  In  this  position 
Putnam  performed  many  a  daring  and  dangerous  ex- 
ploit, several  times  narrowly  escaping  with  his  life. 
After  this  trouble  had  died  out  he  returned  to  Pomtret. 

On  one  occasion  it  is  told  of  him,  while  he  was  at- 
tached to  Abercromble's  army,  he,  with  a  single  com- 
panion found  himself  in  the  darkness  quite  within  the 
French  lines.  The  sentinels  flred  upon  them  and  a  bul- 
let cut  a  hole  in  Putnam^s  canteen,  and  fourteen  passed 
through  the  blanket  he  wore  strapped  to  his  back,  while 
his  companion  escaped  with  only  a  slight  wound.  It 
was  one  momine  in  February,  1758,  a  fire  broke  out  in 
Fort  Edward  and  made  considerable  progress  ere  it  was 
discovered.  The  garrison  endeavored  to  check  the 
flames  without  success.  Putnam  and  a  detachment  of 
bis  men  crossed  the  river  on  the  ice  as  soon  as  they  saw 
the  flre,  and  reached  the  fort  just  as  the  flames  were 
nearing  the  magazine.  The  wateivgate  was  thrown 
open,  and  the  men  formed  a  line  to  pass  the  buckets  of 
water  from  the  river.  Putnam  mounted  to  tiie  roof,  and 
as  the  buckets  came  up  to  him,  he  dashed  the  water  upon 
the  flames.  This  position  of  imminent  danger  he  held 
until  ordered  down  by  the  commander  of  the  fort.  He 
leaped  to  the  ground  just  as  the  roof  came  crashing  in. 
The  flre  was  now  within  a  few  feet  of  the  magazine  and 
an  explosion  was  to  be  momentarily  apprehended. 
Then  the  hero  dashed  between  the  flames  and  the  magar 
sine,  which  was  already  charring  with  the  heat,  and 
poured  pailful  after  paimil  upon  the  smoking  lumber, 
with  only  the  heroic  remark,  "If  we  must  be  blown  up, 
we  will  all  go  together."  His  noble  example  inspired 
Uka  courage  in  those  around  him,  and  the  fort  was 
saved ;  but  so  severely  was  Putnam  Dumed  that  he  was 
obliged  to  remain  a  month  in  the  hospital. 

At  another  time  he  was  about  crossing  the  Hudson, 
nine  miles  below  Fort  Edward,  and  when  his  batteau 
was  about  to  land  he  fotmd  himself  almost  precipitated 
faito  an  Indian  ambuscade.  There  was  no  chance  to  save 
himself  but  to  trust  to  the  mercy  of  the  rapids  which 
were  roaring  over  the  rocks  below.  He  unhesitatingly 
headed  his  boat  in  that  direction,  safely  shot  down  over 
the  seething  flood  and  landed  below,  causing  the  Indians 
to  believe  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  him  under  especial 
protection  and  they  abandoned  tdl  thoughts  of  captur- 
ing him. 


Again  and  again,  fearful  perils  environed  him,  but  he 
miraculously  escaped.  After  the  surrender  of  Montreal 
Putnam  returned  Lome ;  but  in  1782,  Great  Britain  hav- 
ing declared  war  with  Spain,  he,  as  lieutenantrcolonelf 
accompanied  this  expedition.  He  bore  himself  gallantly 
throuefa  this  campa^  and  returned  home  vnth  well- 
eamea  laurels. 

t  Then  came  the  threatened  troubles  between  the 
Colonies  and  England.  British  oflBcers  were  much  svir- 
prised  that,  knowing  the  forces  of  England's  trained 
armies  so  well,  he  should  side  with  the  colonists. 

"  We  will  resist,"  said  the  hero,  "and  have  the  honor 
of  ridding  our  country  of  the  yoke  of  tyranny.  Our  fore- 
fathers would  not  bear  this  yoke,  neither  will  we." 

At  this  time  he  was  residing  at  Brooklyn,  on  the  east- 
em  border  of  Connecticut.  On  the  morning  of  the  20Cli 
of  April,  1775,  he  was  plowing  in  the  field  preparatoiy  to 
planting  his  wheat  and  com.  Near  noon  a  smokine-hot 
steed  dashed  up,  while  a  panting  courier  informed  him 
of  the  previous  conflicts  at  Lexington  and  Concord. 
Not  a  moment's  hesitation  followed.  He  nnvoked  his 
cattle  from  the  plough,  and  calling  to  the  lad  who  had 
been  driving  them  to  run  for  his  coat.  Putnam  dashed 
for  his  stable  and  saddled  his  fleetest  norse.  Catching 
his  coat  firom  the  boy,  he  leaped  upon  his  steed's  back, 
and  thundered  away  towards  Cambridge.  There,  late 
at  night,  he  reported  himself  to  Genenu  Ward.  Fierce 
eloquence  and  fiery  counsel  was  followed  by  rapid  ac- 
tion in  those  trying  times.  It  would  fill  many  a  page 
to  narrate  his  deeds  of  valor. 

When  the  Colonists  were  first  driven  from  Bunker 
Hm  he  was  beside  himself  with  rage.  He  tried  to  rally 
the  men.  Seizing  the  Connecticut  fiag  in  one  hand,  he 
brandished  his  sword  with  the  other,  and  hoarsely 
shouted  to  them  to  rally.  "  Make  a  stand  1  make  a 
stand.  One  more  shot ;  in  God's  name,  give  them  one 
more  I"  he  pleaded ;  but  the  panic-stricken  men  con- 
tinued their  flight,  only  he  rallied  a  few,  and  with  them 
forUfied  Prospect  filll  Two  days  after  that  battle, 
Putnam  was  appointed  one  of  the  four  major-generals 
of  the  Continental  army. 

Many  a  disaster  to  the  undlscipUned  troops  was  pre- 
vented by  the  invincible  energy  of  this  flinty  hero.  In 
forced  marches,  during  retreats,  his  ever-watchful  eyeai 
guarded  and  g^ded  the  too  often  demoralized  troops. 
For  sound,  far-reaching  judgment,  for  rapidity  of  ac- 
tion and  heroic  valor,  Israel  Putnam  was  second  only  to 
Georee  Washington.  In  active  service  until  he  was 
seized  with  paralysiB  in  1779,  he  was  then  obliged  to  re- 
tire to  private  life,  where  he  enjoyed  peaceful  quiet  for 
eleven  years.    He  died  May  29th,  1 790. 

Only  the  most  ardent  temperament,  added  to  the 
most  appreciative  mind,  can  properly  value  the  seryioes 
of  solmer-martyrs,  who  cut  themselves  adrift  from  all 
the  privileges  of  home  enjoyments  or  luxuries,  and 
warm  attachments,  to  meet  hardships,  exposures, 
wounds,  and,  perhaps,  death,  to  secure  our  birthright — 
Liberty.  Washington  Irvine  pays  this  just  and  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  tnls  noble  benefactor  of  our 
country: 

"  A  yeoman  warrioi^-a  patriot  brave  and  generous ; 
forgetful  of  self  in  time  oi  danger ;  ready  to  serve  his 
fellow  man  in  any  way ;  to  sacrifice  ofl^cial  rank  to  the 
good  of  the  naaon's  cause.  Pattem  for  all  soldiers, 
eminently  a  hero,  his  is  one  of  the  talismanic  names  oi 
the  Revolution  that  stirs  the  patriotic  blood  like  a 
thrilling  trampet  blast.  Gather  up  such  names  as  the 
precious  jewels  of  our  history;  gamer  them  as  the 
nation's  treasures,  and  hold  them  immaculate  from  the 
inroads  of  time  and  decay." 


BATTLE  OF   HOHENLINDEU. 

Between  the  rivers  Inn  and  iser,  in  Bavaria,  one  of 
the  German  States,  there  is  a  large  tract  of  sombre  firs 
andpines,  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  Black  Forest 
of  Wurtemburg.  The  trees  grow  thick  and  luxuriant, 
and  tangling  masses  of  vines  and  undergrowth  render 
the  region  £trk  and  gloomy.  Near  the  centre,  on  one 
of  the  great  roads  cut  through  from  Munich,  is  the  little 
village  of  Hohenlinden,  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  most  terrible  battles  the  blood-drenched  soil  of 
Europe  ever  witnessed. 

France  was  at  war  with  the  confederated  Dowers  of 
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Europe.  The  rising  greatness  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
bad  been  made  mani&t  to  the  world.  He  had  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  vanqnished  the  Austrians  at  the  great 
battle  of  Marengo,  sarmonnting  obstacles  hitherto 
deemed  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  accomplish :  scat- 
tering his  enemies  as  the  whirlwind  scatters  chaff,  and 
his  name  had  gone  forth  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  as  the  monarch  of  military  chieftains. 

Morean,  the  military  rival  of  Napoleon,  commanded  the 
magnificent  French  army  on  the  Rhine,  near  the  confines 
of  Germany.  Lone  rows  of  white  tents,  with  hosts  of  am- 
bulance wagons,  norses,  cannon,  and  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  war,  formed  the  grand  picture  of  the  busy 
camp.  The  third  of  December,  1800,  was  a  day  long 
to  be  remembered.  The  night  set  in  with  storm  and 
j^loom,  and  thousands  had  teheld  the  sun  for  the  last 
time.  Calling  his  aides  about  him,  the  brave  Moreau 
ordered  a  rapid  movement,  hoping  thereby  to  take 
the  Austrian  army,  then  only  a  few  miles  distant,  by 
surprise,  and  gain  a  decisive  victory.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments 60,000  men  were  in  motion. 

The  neat  clocKs  upon  the  tail  spires  of  Munich  had  Just 
tolled  torth  in  solemn  cadence  the  hour  of  midnight 
The  resistless  storm  swept  through  the  blacls  forest  like 
a  raging  hurricane,  as  though  6od  looked  down  in 
anger  upon  the  moving  hosts.  Already  the  snow  was 
deep  upon  the  ground,  and  falUnf?  so  rapidly  that  it 
blinded  the  faces  and  almost  smothered  the  advancing 
legions.  The  sombre  evergreens,  in  sheltered  localities, 
were  bowed  down  beneath  the  weight  of  Winter's  white 
frozen  mantle,  while  the  timber  in  the  more  exposed 
positions  on  the  hillsides  waved  their  naked  branches 
and  moaned  amid  the  roaring  gale.  It  seemed  hard  to 
start  out  in  such  a  night,  but  their  general  had  promised 
them  an  easy  victory,  and  they  faced  the  cruel  tempest 
with  courage  and  determination. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Austrian  army,  70,000  strong, 
commanded  by  the  Archduke  John,  was  marching  upon 
ihem.  for  a  similar  purpose.  Each  was  ignorant  of  the 
designs  of  the  other,  and  had  chosen  the  same  hour  of 
this  dark  night  of  wind  and  storm  to  surprise  and  van- 
quish their  adversaries.  Suddenly  the  heads  of  t^e  two 
advancing  columns  met.  Each  had  surprised  the  other  ] 
The  silence  of  astonishment  for  a  moment  reigned,  and 
then  a  scene  of  confusion  began.  In  an  instant  the  red 
blaze  of  artillerv  belched  forth,  and  the  forest  shook 
beneath  the  mighty  thunders  of  hattle. 

Now  conmienced  such  a  scene  as  the  world  has  seldom 
witnessed  With  all  the  fury  of  maddened  desperation 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  combatants  hurled 
themselves  upon  each  other.  In  the  darkness  of  the 
niffht  each  juaged  of  the  other's  position  by  the  flashes 
ofthelr  guns,  and  fired  accordingly.  Soon  many  divisions 
were  intermingled  in  inextricable  confusion.  The  blaze 
of  musketry  and  artillerv  lit  up  the  gloomy  forest  at 
times  almost  to  the  pitch  of  noonday,  instantaneously 
disclosing  a  scene  of  horror  and  carnage  well  calculated 
to  make  the  stoutest  heart  tremble  with  terror.  Great 
masses  of  smoke  rolled  up  over  the  storm-beaten  forest, 
as  if  to  cover  the  cruel  work  with  a  pall,  and  shut  out 
the  awful  carnage  from  the  all-seeing  eye  of  an  offended 
God.  As  the  blinding  glare  blazed  forth,  thousands 
were  seen  with  powder-bdackened  faces,  and  enveloped 
in  clouds  of  sulphurous  smoke,  rushing  upon  each  other 
with  gleaming  sword  and  dripping  bayonet,  like  imps  of 
the  infernal  regions.  The  crash  of  falling  trees,  the  ring 
tnd  clash  of  steel  as  sword  struck  sword  and  bavonet 
irossed  bayonet ;  the  rattling  of  musketry,  the  yell  of 
charging  squadrons,  the  roll  of  drums  and  burst  of 
martial  music,  mingled  with  the  deafening  roar  of 
artillery,  caused  the  very  ground  to  quake.  Above  all 
rose  the  shrieks  and  screams  of  the  wounded  and  dying, 
falling  by  thousands  beneath  the  demoniacal  fury  of 
manlund.  The  snow  was  trampled  and  crimsoned  with 
gore,  and  heaps  of  men  and  horses  lay  slaughtered  in 
every  direction.  Along  the  dark  ravines  thousands  lay 
weltering  in  blood«  rolled  up  in  garments  and  blankets 
saturated  with  gore,  there  to  moan  and  freeze,  while  the 
tide  of  life  ebbed  away,  crimsoning  the  snow  about 
them  ;  with  no  one  near  to  hand  them  a  cup  of  water, 
to  smooth  their  lowly  pillow,  or  to  carry  the  last  dying 
message  to  loving  friends  never  more  to  be  seen  on 
earth. 

•*  O  who  the  woes  of  war  can  te!  1,  1 

And  paist  ItH  terrom  ii-ue  and  a'#>i:  V* 


As  morning  dawned  they  were  more  furious,  and  thf 
fearful  confiict  appeared  to  deepen.  Advancing  and  re- 
lating squadrons  dashed  over  the  blood-stained  field, 
striking  right  and  left,  with  sword  and  sabre,  while  can- 
non balls  ploughed  their  ranks  and  strewed  the  ground 
with  heaps  of  slain.  Over  these  they  rushed  like  demons 
of  destruction,  regardless  of  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded 
who  lay  helpless,  and  pleading  for  mercy,  as  their 
bones  were  crushed  beneath  the  iron  hoofs  of  chargers, 
or  the  ponderous  wheels  of  heavy  guns. 

At  length  the  Austrian  army  began  slowly  to  give  ~ 
way.  It  was  a  proud  moment  to  the  weary  Frenchmen. 
The  bugle  sounded  the  chaige,  and  the  army  of  Moreau 
dashed  forward  with  redoubled  energy  to  conclude  the 
bloody  scene.  A  moment  more,  during  which  the  ver> 
powers  of  Hades  seemed  let  loose,  and  the  contest  wal- 
decided.  The  French  had  gained  the  victory,  and  th3 
Austrians  were  In  full  retreat,  leaving  twenty-flvt 
thousand  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  oehind  them. 
One  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  with  an  immense  num 
ber  of  horses,  wagons,  and  munitions  of  war,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors. 

The  vanquished  Austrians  rushed  in  dismay  down  the 
valley  of  the  Danube,  followed  by  the  victorious 
French,  who  rained  an  incessant  shower  of  balls  and 
shells  into  their  shattered  and  retreating  ranks,  and 
paused  not  until  they  stood  within  thirty  miles  of 
Vienna.  Tenns  of  adjustment  were  soon  agreed  upon, 
and  hostilities  ceased.  The  power  of  the  confederated 
nations  was  broken,  and  Europe  rested  in  peace. 

The  morning  after  this  decisive  struggle,  the  dark 
forest  presented  a  saene  that  humanity  shudders  to  con- 
templifte.  The  timber  and  undergrowth  were  rent  and 
twisted  as  though  by  a  hurricane ;  and  the  bodies  of 
nearly  twenty  thousand  torn  and  mangled  soldiers  lay 
cold  and  silent  in  the  trampled  and  blood-stabied  snow. 
In  places  they  were  iiteralty  pfled  in  heaps ;  and  where 
a  spark  of  life  remained,  the  groans  of  agony,  as  they 
faintly  whispered  of  the  far  distant  home  and  the  little 
family  circle  they  would  never  see  again,  was  enough  to 
draw  tears  from  hearts  of  stone.  The  wall  of  widows 
and  orphans  went  up  from  ten  thousand  agonized 
homes,  and  half  the  nations  of  Europe  were  plunged  in 
mourning.  Such  is  war.  Truly  it  is  the  trade  of  bar- 
barians. Its  horrors  no  tongue  can  tell,  no  pen  describe. 
What  an  awful  load  rests  upon  the  instigators  of  the 
deadly  strife  I  We  forbear  to  dwell  longer  upon  the 
awful  scene  of  blood.  Let  us  ask  the  recording  angel  to 
look  down  in  pity,  and  with  a  tear  blot  out  the  dark- 
record  from  the  memory  of  heaven. 

Hohenlinden  has  been  thus  faithfully  portrayed  by  the 
poet  Campbell : 

On  Linden,  when  the  son  was  low, 
All  bloodless  lay  the  nntrodden  snow. 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rollbig  rapidly. 

But  Linden  saw  another  sight, 
When  the  drnm  beat  at  dead  of  night. 
Commanding  fires  of  deaih  to  light 
The  darkness  of  her  scenery. 

By  torch  and  trampet  fast  arravM, 
Bach  warrior  drew  his  battle  blade, 
And  furions  every  charger  neighed. 
To  Join  the  dreadful  revelry. 

Then  shook  the  hills  with  thnnder  riven. 
Then  rushM  the  steeds  to  battle  driven. 
And  londer  than  the  bolts  of  heaven. 
Far  flashed  the  red  artillery. 

And  redder  yet  those  fires  shall  glow, 
On  Linden's  hills  of  blood-stain^a  snow  * 
And  darker  yet  shall  be  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

*Ti8  mom— but  scarce  yon  Inrid  enn 
Can  pierce  the  war-clonds,  rolling  dun. 
While  furious  Frank  and  fiery  Hun 
Shout  in  their  sulphurous  canopy. 

The  combat  deepens :— On,  ye  brave, 
Who  rush  to  glory,  or  the  g^ave  \ 
Wave,  Munich,  all  thy  banners  wave  I 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry  t 

Ah  I  few  shall  part  where  many  meet  t 
The  snow  ^hall  be  their  winding  sheets 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet        ^^ 
Shall  be  a  soldie^^'s  sepulchre.         (^  r^r^i^\r-> 
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A  TEXT  AMONa  THE  CRESSES. 


BT  M .   M.  P. 

Star-like  honeysackle  trailing 

0*er  the  fence  in  wreaths  caprldoos, 
Summer  breezes  sailing,  sailini;, 

Idly  by  with  breath  delicious  ; 
Apd  a  merry  falling  tinkle, 

where  the  brook  sweeps  mossy  ledges. 
And  a  sparkle,  and  a  twinkle, 

Of  the  water  'neath  the  sedges. 

And  a  merry  little  maiden. 

With  her  tangled  golden  tresses, 
Standing  barefoot  there,  all  laden 

With  a  wealth  of  emerald  cresses  : 
With  her  white  feet  in  the  water. 

Oh,  so  fresh  and  cool  and  pleasant. 
And  the  green  bonghs  arched  athwart  her, 

In  a  swinging,  swaying  crescent. 

And  she  sings,  in  rambling  rhyming, 

Some  child-lav  of  *  'Brown-haired  Kitty,'* 
While  the  brook  is  chiming,  chiming. 

With  her  sweet  uneven  ditty. 
Little  Nell,  the  blacksmith's  daughter. 

Pet  and  pride  of  all  the  village, 
Paddling  in  the  tinkling  water. 

Cresses  from  its  breast  to  pillage. 

But  the  artist,  as  he  passes, 

List'nins  to  the  baby  measure. 
Crushing  down  the  scented  grasses 

With  his  strong  foot,  looks  with  pleasure, 
"Such  a  gem  for  sketch  or  painting  1" 

Thinks  he,  as  he  gently  pauses. 
And  the  song,  descending,  fainting. 

Dies  away  in  broken  clauses. 

Then  the  golden  locks  are  shaken. 

And  the  treasured  pebbles  rattle, 
And  the  sketch  is  duly  taken 

*Mid  the  lassie's  mirth  and  prattle ; 
•*  Oh,  wh  » taught  you  f  you  are  cleverl" 

(Sweet  unconscious  little  preacher), 
"  Will  the  picture  last  for  ever  f 

Shall  you  give  it  to  your  teacher  f* 

Fortune,  fame,  the  smiles  of  fashion, 

Crown  the  artist  with  successes. 
New  York  ladies  take  a  passion, 

For  the  pictured  child  and  cresses  ; 
But  he  bows  to  Christ  the  Master, 

As  he  older  grows,  and  richer. 
Ever  hears,  as  praise  falls  faster. 

"  Shall  you  give  it  to  your  teacher  !•* 

All  true  art  from  God  proceedeth. 
Yield  tliy  first  friuts  to  His  honor  1 


For  thy  soul  with  light  He  feedeth. 

Showers  loveliness  upon  her : 
On  this  faith  be  reared  nis  glory. 

And  this  brief  text  was  his  preacher. 
Till  he  died,  renowned  and  hoary— 

"Shall  you  give  it  to  your  teacher  f* 

Bex^jamin  Franklin. 

Jonathan  EdwardB  may  be  characterized  as  a  man  ol 
the  next  world.    Beniamm  Franklin  waa  emphaticaUT  a 
man  of  this  world.    Not  that  Franklin  lacked  religloii 
and  homely  practical  piety,  but  he  had  none  of  Edwards' 
intense  depth  of  religious  experience.    God  was  to  him 
a  beneficent  being,  aming  good  men  in  th^  hard  stmgi- 
gles  with  the  facts  of  life,  and  not  pitiless  to  those  who 
stumbled  in  the  path  of  duty,  or  e^en  to  those  who  wide- 
ly diTerged  from  it.    The  heaven  of  Edwards  was  as  far 
above  his  spiritual  vision  as  the  heU  of  Edwards  was 
below  his  soundings  of  the  profundities  of  human  wick- 
edness; but  there  never  was  a  person  who  so  swiftly 
distinguished  an  honest  man  from  a  rogue,  or  who  was 
more  quick  to  see  that  the  rogue  was  at  war  with  the 
spiritual   constitution  of  things.    He   seems  to   have 
learned  his  morality  in  a  practical  way.    All  his  etiAj 
slips  from  the  straight  line  of  duty  were  but  experi- 
ments, from  which  he  drew  lessons  in  moral  wisdom.  If 
he  happened  occasionally  to  lapse  into  vice,  be  made 
the  experience  of  vice  a  new  fortress  to  defend  his  vir- 
tue: and  he  came  out  of  the  temptations  of  youth  and 
middle  affe  with  a  character  generally  recognized  as  one 
of  singufar  soliditv,  serenity,  and  benignitv.    His  intel> 
lect,  in  the  beautiful  harmony  of  his  faculties,  his  con- 
science, in  the  instinctive  sureness  of  its  perception  of 
relations  of  duties,  and  his  heart,  in  its  subordiniition  of 
malevolent  to  beneficent  emotions— all  showed  how  dill- 
gent  he  had  been  in  the  austere  self-culture  which  even- 
tually raised  him  to  the  first  rank  among  the  men  of  his 
time.    Simplicity  was  the  fine  result  of  the  complexities 
which  entered  Into  his  mind  and  character.    He  was  a 
man  who  never  used  words  except  to  express  positive 
thoughts  or  emotions,  and  was  never  tempted  to  misuse 
them  for  the  purposes  of  declamation.    He  kept  his 
style  always  on  the  level  of  his  character.    In  announ- 
cing his  scientific  discoveries,  as  in  his  most  private 
letters,  he  Is  ever  simple.    In  breadth  01  nilnd  he  is 
probably  the  most  eminent  man  that  our  country  has 
produced;  for  while  he  was  the  greatest  diplomatist,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  patriots  of  the  United 
States,  he  was  also  a  discoverer  in  science,  a  boiignant 
philanthropist,  and  a  master  in  that  rare  art  of  so  asso- 
ciating words  with  things  that  they  appeared  identicaL 
Edwards  represents,  himisnely  speaking,  the  somewhat 
doleful  doctrine  that  the  best  thing  a  good  man  can  do 
is  to  get  out,  as  soon  as  he  decently  can,  of  this  world 
Into  one  which  is  imn^easurably  better,  by  devoting  all 
his  energies  to  the  salvation  of  his  own  particular  sooL 
Franklin,  on  the  contrary,  seems  perfectlv  content  with 
this  world,  as  long  as  he  thinks  ne  can  better  it.    Ed- 
wards would  doubtless  have  considered  Franklin  a  child 
of  wrath,  but  Francis  Bacon  would  have  hailed  him  as 
one  of  that  band  of  explorers  who,  by  serving  nature, 
wiU  in  the  end  master  her  m3r8teries  and  use  their  know- 
ledge for  the  service  of  man.    Indeed,  the  cheerful, 
hopeful  spirit  which  runs  through  Franklin's  writings, 
even  when  he  was  tried  by  obstacles  which  might  have 
tasked  the  proverbial  patience  of  Job,  is  not  one  of  the 
least  of  his  claims  upon  the  consideration  of  those  who 
rightfully  glorv  in  having  such  a  genius  for  their  couctrv- 
an.    The  spuit  which  breathes  through  Franklin's  life 
and  works  is  that  which  has  inspired  every  pioneer  of 
r  Western  wastes,  every  poor  farmer  who  has  tried  to 
aake  both  ends  meet  by  the  exercise  of  rigid  economv, 
rvery  inventor  who  has  attempted  to  serve  men  by  mak- 
ing machines  do  half  the  druogeiy  of  their  work,  every 
St;,  tesman  who  has  striven  to  introduce  large  principles 
into  our  somewhat  confused  and  contradictory  leeiBla- 
ti  n,  every  American  diplomatist  who  has  upheld  the 
character  of  his  country  abroad  by  sagacity  in  managinjg 
men,  as  well  as  by  integrity  in  the  main  purpose  01  bis 
mission,  and  every  honest  man  who  has  desired  to  dimip- 
ish  the  evil  there  is  in  the  world  and  to  Increase  every 
^  ^ssible  good  that  is  conformable  to  good  sense.  Frank- 
lin is    .oubtle3s  our  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman,  but  his 
worldly  wisdojo  ever  points  to  the  Christian's  prayer 
that  God's  will  shall  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in 
Heaven. 
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Food  for  Babes. 

For  Mfme  yean  put,  ^' JaTemlea,"  as  the  pabllshen  call  the 
6ooka  which  are  specially  written  for  boys  and  girls,  haye 
been  a  Tery  important  item  in  the  book  traae.  They  are  con- 
aomed  in  large  qnantities  by  the  little  men  auVi  women  of  the 
present  day,  and  it  la  suspected  that  not  a  few  of  the  papas 
and  TnaTnmaa  themaelvea  are  devoted  to  this  literature.  Some 
of  these  books  are  good ;  bat  there  are  very  few  of  them  which 
are  not  either  vitiated  by  a  mawkish  sentiment  and  a  naose- 
ons  caricatore  of  religion  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other, 
filled  with  stories  of  extravagant  adventore,  told  in  the  worst 
mdodnunatic  style.  Than  this  nothing  could  be  worse  in 
efibct  upon  the  morals  or  the  taste.  Good,  honest  fairy  stories 
never  hurt  any  child,  and  such  tales  as  those  of  the  Brothers 
Giimm  are  dellghtfnl  and  comforting  to  children  until  the 
time  when  they  have  grown  up  and  their  beards  are  cray.  But 
when  it  comes  to  Tlu  Bey  Pioneer,  or  the  Wild  Mustang  qftht 
ProMee^  and  the  like,  with  their  absurd  mixture  of  realism 
and  imposeibility,  and  their  defiance  at  once  of  reason  and  mo- 
rality, sensible  men  and  women  feel  like  cutting  off  all  specially 
juTenile  literature,  and  confining  children  to  the  Bible,  the 
Oatechism,  and  the  Piigrim^e  Progreu,  Such  a  reaction  would 
In  the  end  be  harmful,  for  it  would  *'make  Jack  a  dull  boy.** 
But  how  much  more  harmful  must  be  the  literature— if  so  it 
must  be  called— which  provokes  such  a  feeling  I 

But  books  are  not  the  worst  provision  that  is  now  made  for 
youthful  readers.  To  the  ^'JuTeniles**  succeeded  the  maga- 
zines intended  foi  children,  and  this  sort  of  thing  has  gone 
on  until  we  expect  ere  long  to  see  the  announcement  of  The  Pagh 
tpoon  Monthly— A  MiMgaHneqfBcience,  Literature  and  Art,  for 
Babee  qf  Both  Sexes.  To  magaaines  succeeded  inevitably  the 
UluBtvated  weekly ;  and  we  must  say  that,  Judging  this  heb- 
domadal  JuTenile  literature  by  what  we  have  seen  of  it,  there 
eonld  be  nothing  worse,  nothing  more  depraving  to  taste  or  to 
morals,  put  into  the  hands  of  a  boy  or  a  girl,  within  the  bounds 
of  deceoej.  We  have  before  us  one  of  these  precious  publi- 
cationa,  in  wliich  the  first  illustration  shows  a  dozen  school- 
boys tossing  a  schoobnaster  in  a  blanket.  A  pretty  sugges- 
tion to  make  to  boys— a  fine  position  in  which  to  place  before 
them  the  representatiTe  of  one  who  should  have  authority  over 
tliem  I  True,  it  may  be  said  that  this  schoolmaster  deserves  to 
be  tossed  in  a  blanket.  But  who  is  to  decide  that  t  Is  it  to  be 
put  into  the  heads  of  the  boys  that  they  are  to  make  them- 
selves judges  and  executioners,  set  up  a  Holy  Vehme, 
or  a  court  of  Judge  Lynch  t  Such  notions  come  fast  enough 
of  themselves,  without  the  aid  of  pictorial  illustration,  which 
always  gives  a  certain  elevation  to  the  subject  in  the  minds  of 
the  youBg  and  uneducated.  Another  of  these  illustrationB— 
that  of  a  story  with  the  thrilling  title  of  ''Bed  Dog,  Blue 
Horse,  and  Ghost-that-lies-in-the-wood,**  shows  a  frantic  nogro 
who  has  just  chopped  of  the  ear  of  a  person  offensive  to  him 
in  some  way.  The  gore  is  dropping  from  the  held-up-in-the- 
air  ear,  and  from  the  knife,  and  pouring  from  the  head  of  the 
victim.  This  picture  is  quite  charming.  Its  admirable  effect 
must  be  quite  equal  in  degree  to  that  of  the  favor  it  will  find 
with  all  well-bred  boys  and  girls— for  to  girls  as  well  as  to 
boys,  is  this  publication  directed,  as  its  title  announces. 
Another  wood-cut,  which  illustrates  a  story  with  the  sug- 
gestive title,  **Toung  Ironsides,  or.  The  Pirates  of  the  Trea- 
sure Ship,**  may  be  understood  from  its  legend  taken  from 
the  story:  **Ab  quick  as  Hash  Moses  seated  himself  on  his 
nncle*s  breast,  thus  making  a  sort  of  sleigh  of  his  relative,  as 
he  slid  down  the  inclined  f rosen  surface.**  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  old  unde,  with  a  sort  of  nightcap  on,  a  sharp 
nose,  and  a  retreating  chin,  cuts  a  ridiculous  figure,  while 
young  hopeful  is  as  gay  as  a  lark.  But  whether  the  young 
American  is  in  actual  need  of  these  reminders  that  respect  and 
deference  are  due  to  no  one  may  be  doubted  without  suspicion 
of  more  insanity  than  would  secure  acquittal  of  a  premedi- 
tated murder.  Yet  another  shows  a  lad  lying  in  his  little  bed, 
to  whom  an  ^  angry  parent  **  down  stairs  cries :  **  I  Bhan*t  call 
you  again,  Charles;**  whereupon  Charles  replies,  **That*s 
good;  I  can  take  another  nap.**  And  the  name  given  to  this 
elegant  Illustration  of  filial  respect  is  **  Satisfactory  Sauce.** 

Bad  as  all  this  is,  yet  worse  is  to  be  found  in  the  same 
pages.  It  Is  not  enough  to  entertain  boys  and  girls  with 
amusing  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  ways  in  which  they  may 
defy  and  insult  their  teachers,  their  undes,  and  their  fathers; 
thisir  own  vsnltr  mast  be  oandered  to.    We  have  one  oa<re  de-  i 


vowa  to  ** Distinguished  Schoutrs  at  our  Schools,*^  in  whlcb 
,  the  **  distinction  **  gained  by  two  boys  and  two  girls  in  the  ordi- 
nary studies  of  grammar  schools  is  set  forth,  with  particulars 
as  to  how  many  marks  they  have  had,  and  how  many  times 
they  have  been  at  the  head  of  their  dasses.  Besides  this,  the 
portraits  of  these  eminent  individuals  are  given,  with  biogra- 
phical sketches.  Than  this  we  can  concdve  nothing  worse  in 
its  moral  influence  upon  the  particular  boys  and  girls  thus  set 
up  for  public  admiration,  and  upon  the  whole  body  of  school 
going  children.  The  mere  knowledge  gained  at  school  is  of 
small  value  in  comparison  to  the  disdpline  recdved,  or  which 
ought  to  be  received  there.  To  do  duty  because  it  is  duty,  to 
seek  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  to  be  modest,  re- 
served, unobtrusive,  to  learn  by  listening  and  thinking,  to  re 
press  selfishness  and  egotism— these  are,  or  should  be  what  the 
child  learns  from  the  teacher,  quite  as  much  as  certain  facts 
or  certain  Intdlectual  processes.  But  here  we  ha^e  the  bait  of 
pnblidty  offered  as  the  reward,  if  not  as  the  actual  Inducement 
to  studious  habits  and  correct  conduct.  The  boy  or  girl  of  ten 
or  twelve  years  is  stimulated  to  exertion  by  seeing  the  portrait 
and  biography  of  a  companion  of  the  same  age  published  to 
the  world  as  that  of  a  *^  distluguisbed  scholar.**  Nothing 
could  be  better  adapted  to  the  formation  of  young  prigs,  or  to 
the  stimulation  of  lads  and  girls  of  precocious  minds  and  ex- 
dtable  natures  into  nnhedthy  exertion.  The  vice  of  this  sort 
of  reading  and  Illustration  for  children  is  as  great  in  one  way 
aa  that  on  which  we  first  remarked  is  in  another.  If  such  is  to 
be  the  nature  of  the  periodical  literature  intended  for  boys 
and  girls,  we  might  better  return  to  the  days  when  books 
were  scarce  treasures,  when  newspapers  were  not,  and  when 
the  only  resource  of  boys  for  amusement  was  rude  play  and 
practical  joking. 

Successful  "Workers. 

One  great  need  of  the  world  Is  more  sober,  profitable  think- 
ing. People  go  about  their  buainess  in  a  headlong  way,  never 
pausing  to  think  of  results  and  possible  contingencies  that 
will  seriously  affect  the  matter.  A  great  mathematidan  said, 
that  if  he  had  but  three  minutes  in  which  to  work  a  problem 
on  which  his  life  depended,  he  would  spend  two  of  the  minutes 
in  considering  which  was  the  best  way  to  perform  it  In  even 
so  simple  a  thing  as  laying  out  a  garden,  it  pays  first  to  make 
a  plot  of  the  ground,  and  divide  off  the  number  of  feet  to  be 
given  to  this  and  that  products,  and  the  respective  places  they 
are  to  occupy.  There  will,  no  doubt,  be  various  diangings  of 
the  plan,  but  they  are  much  easier  made  on  paper  than  on  the 
ground.  So  it  is  in  all  other  pursuits.  It  is  easier  to  diange 
and  improve  our  plan  before  we  commence  to  work  than  after 
we  get  well  under  way. 

Advice  from  others  is  a  good  thing,  yet,  too  much  talking  Is 
apt  to  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  working  powers.  One  of  Com- 
modore yanderbilt*s  strong  points  was,  not  to  talk  about  any- 
thing until  he  had  done  it.  It  is  an  old  saying  of  our  grand* 
fathers—'*  Say-well  is  a  good  dog,  but  Hold-fast  is  a  better.** 
The  great  and  successful  workers  have  never  been  the  great 
talkers.    They  do  not  waste  thdr  strength  that  way. 

Give  to  each  piece  of  work  as  it  comes  up  before  you  your 
best  labor.  Do  it  as  if  i  t  were  the  only  piece  of  work  to  be  done 
that  day.  There  is  a  satisfaction  ia  work  thus  executed,  that 
the  slack  workers  know  nothing  of.  Besides,  "  work  wdl  done 
is  twice  done.**  You  do  not  have  to  go  over  it  again  the  next 
day  to  repair  the  weak  spots.  It  gives  you  a  fading  of  solid 
self-respect  to  look  on  the  fruit  of  your  labors  when  they  are 
well  done,  and  it  commands  the  respect  of  your  neighbors 
also.  *'  There  is  nothing  that  succeeds  like  success,**  nor  any 
drawback  *tike  frequent  failures.  Think  wdl,  and  work  well, 
and  yon  virill  hardly  fail  of  becoming  a  workman  that  ^^needeth 
not  to  be  aahamed.**  

Have  ak  GiuaoTiva  Ponrr.— A  person  who  haa  no  object  in 
life  is  apt  to  nin  a  vagrant  and  useless  career.  A  man  who  aims 
at  nothing  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  hit  anything.  In  mill, 
tary  operations  there  is  always  what  is  called  the  objective 
point.  The  objective  point  is  the  point  to  be  made,  the  thing 
to  be  done.  All  the  forces  of  the  army  are  concentrated  on 
the  making  of  that  point;  and  when  that  point  is  made  suc- 
cess follows.  In  one  sense  life  is  a  warfare— it  is  a  succesdon 
of  campaigns.  And  every  one  should  have  his  objective  point 
—a  dearly-defined  purpose— and  work  up  to  it  with  undeviat- 
Ing  persistency.    This  is  the  only  way  to  succeed. 


?ay  to  succeed.  \n]r> 
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An  Indian  Picnic. 

In  a  report  of  Bishop  Whipple's  annual  yisitation  to 
the  Chippewa  Indians  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation, 
there  Is  an  account  of  a  picnic  enjoyed  by  them  on  the 
anniyersaiT  of  the  oc«xisecratlon  of  their  house  of  wor- 
ship, which  lUustrates  the  effects  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
when  substituted  for  the  gunpowder  and  whisky  treat- 
ment which  has  so  lone  been  practised  on  the  red  men. 

After  the  Indiana  had  assembled  in  front  of  the  church 
in  great  numbers,  amone  them  a  volunteer  company, 
composed  entirely  of  Indian  soldiers,  marshalled  under 
the  nation's  flag,  the  head  chief  Wabonaquot  began 
an  oration,  describing  In  glow^  terms  the  nappy  state 
of  the  Chq)pewas  before  the  Wnltes  appeared  among 
them.  He  told  how  they  were  virtuous  and  happy ;  how 
their  lakes  were  full  of  fish,  their  woods  alive  with  deer 
and  elk,  their  prairies  covered  with  buffalo.  There  was 
alwi^  plenty  in  the  hunter's  wigwam.  It  was  almost 
the  happv  hunting  ground  by  anticipation.  They  were 
gorgeously  dressed,  and  wanted  for  nothing.  At  this 
point  a  man  and  woman  stepi>ed  from  the  elevated 
church  porch,  splendidly  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the 
ancient  Chlppewas:  beads,  belt,  pouch,  leggings,  em- 
broidery, etc.  All  eyes  were  Immediately  turned  to 
these  representatives  of  primeval  happiness  and  pros- 
perity, who,  after  thus  giving  point  to  the  chief's  re- 
marks, withdrew. 

He  then  went  on  to  tell  how  the  white  man  came 
among  them  and  thev  fell;  how  under  his  baleful  Influence 
they  sunk  lower  and  lower  to  the  deepest  pitch  of  degra- 
dation and  mlserv.  At  this  Doint  he  turned  again  to  the 
church  door,  and  there  two  ngures  appeared :  a  man  and 
woman,  clad  in  a  few  old  wretched  tatters,  and  looking 
the  very  picture  of  the  deepest  wretchedness.  Their 
shreds  of  blankets  flapped  about  their  naked  limbs,  and 
fllth  and  misery  were  stamped  on  every  feature.  As  if 
amazed  at  this  extremity  of  wretchedness,  the  Chief 
apostrophized  them,  and  demanded  of  them  who  they 
were,  and  what  it  was  that  had  brought  them  to  be  so 
extremely  miserable.  In  answer  to  this,  the  man  took 
out  a  whisky  bottle  from  his  bosom,  and  putting  it  to  his 
mouth,  took  a  long,  loving  draught.  His  wife,  fearing 
he  would  drink  it  all,  or  Sse  with  the  Impatience  of  an 
old  toper,  snatched  it  from  him  and  put  it  to  her  mouth. 
It  was  old  Stump,  the  Indian  sexton  of  the  church,  and 
his  wife ;  and  well  they  did  their  part. 

When  they  had  retired,  the  Chief  went  on  to  speak  of 
the  new  era  which  had  dawned  upon  them  with  the  com- 
ing of  Bishop  Whipple  among  them,  and  with  honest 
Snde  spoke  of  the  great  progress  they  had  made,  and  of 
le  still  better  days  that  were  before  them.  And  to  Il- 
lustrate this,  appeared  aealn  on  the  church  steps  the 
Chippewa  of  the  new  and  nappy  era :  a  man  and  woman 
well  dressed  in  citizens'  clothes ;  looking  like  any  other 
respectable  American  citizen,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
features  of  America's  primeval  race  made  a  difference. 
It  was  Samuel  Madison,  son  of  the  Grand  Medicine 
Man,  She-teonce.  and  now  one  of  our  candidates  for 
Holy  Orders.  Allterward  the  representatives  of  all  three 
eras  came  out  and  stood  side  by  side.  That  little  tableau, 
well  conceived  and  executed  by  themselves,  told  the 
whole  history  of  the  Chippewa  nation. 

How  Long  to  Sleep. 

The  fact  is  ttiat  as  life  becomes  conoentrated  and  its  piir> 
salts  more  eager,  short  sleep  and  early  rising  become  Imposai- 
ble.  We  take  more  sleep  than  oar  ancestors;  and  we  take 
more  because  we  want  more.  Six  hours*  sleep  will  do  very 
well  for  a  mason  or  bricklayer,  or  any  other  man  who  has  no 
ezhaaetion  bat  that  prodaced  by  manoal  labor ;  the  sooner  he 
takes  it  after  his  labor  is  over  the  better.  Bat  for  the  man 
whose  labor  is  mental,  the  stress  of  work  is  on  his  brain  and 
nervoos  system,  and  for  him  who  is  tired  in  the  evening  with 
a  day  of  mental  application,  neither  *'  early  to  bed  nor  early  to 
rise "  is  wholesome.  He  keeps  letting  down  tosthe  level  of 
repose.  The  longer  the  interval  between  the  active  nse  of  the 
brain  and  bis  retirement  to  bed,  the  better  his  chance  for  sleep 
and  refreshment.  To  hmi  an  hour  after  midnight  is  probably 
as  good  as  two  hoars  before  It,  and  even  his  sleep  will  not  so 
quickly  and  completely  restore  him  as  it  will  his  neighbor  who 
is  physically  tired.  He  must  not  only  go  to  bed  later,  but  lie 
longer.  His  best  sleep  probably  lies  in  the  early  morning 
hoars,  when  all  the  nervous  excitement  has  nassed  away,  and 
he  is  in  absolute  rest. 


Railroading  in  Early  Days. 

A  writer  in  the  Hartford  Ccurani  gives  reminiscenoea 
of  railroadlnjg  in  Connecticut  forty  years  ago.  When 
the  Hartforoand  New  Haven  road  was  first  opened  it 
had  very  meagre  faculties,  the  road  bed  was  poor,  had 
only  crasp  rails,  which  were  all  the  while  curling  up  and 
running  tnrougn  the  car  floors,  and  the  cars  were  small 
and  the  locomoUves  weak.  In  fact,  it  didn't  take  much 
to  block  a  train  in  those  days.  Sometimes  an  inch  of 
snow  on  the  rails  would  do  it.  Henry  C.  White,  one  of 
the  first  conductors  on  the  road,  tells  how  he  and  the 
^<^SiS<M?o  master  used  to  sit  in  the  front  of  the  locomo- 
tive, one  on  each  side,  and  brush  off  the  snow  from  the 
rails  with  a  broom  as  the  train  slowly  crawled  along. 
Each  had  a  pail  of  sand  and  sprinkled  a  handful  on  the 
rail  when  necessary.  The  driving  wheels  (engines  had 
only  one  pair  then)  used  to  slip  round  and  round,  and 
torment  tnem  almost  to  death.  On  one  occasion  a  train 
got  ''stuck'*  on  the  Yalesville  grade  by  one  inch  of 
snow,  and  the  wood  and  water  gave  out  before  the  loco- 
motive could  overcome  it.  At  last  they  got  out  the 
neighbors,  yoked  four  pairs  of  oxen  to  the  train  and 
drew  it,  passengers,  baggage  and  all,  into  Meriden  with 
flying  colors. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  road  the  stage-coach  drivers 
used  to  regard  the  cars  with  great  contempt.  Indeed, 
thirty  years  ago  the  passenger  trains  were  tnree  or  four 
hours  on  the  road  to  New.  Haven,  and  the  stage-coachea 
went  in  about  the  same  time.  Superintendent  Davidson 
remembers  ridlnff  with  his  father  in  a  carriage  drawn  by 
two  horses,  which  had  a  race  with  a  passeneer  train  near 
Wallingford,  where  the  turnpike  and  raUroi^  are  parallel 
for  three  or  four  miles,  and  during  all  that  time  the  car- 
riage kept  even  with  the  train.  There  were  only  two 
trains  each  wav,  daily,  then,  both  carrying  passengers 
and  freight,  llie  old  cars  were  divided  into  three  com- 
partments, opened  on  the  side,  and  had  twenty-four 
seats.  The  locomotive  had  only  twelve-inch  cvUndera, 
and  no  cabe  to  protect  the  engineer  and  flremen  )rom  the 
weather.  The  oldest  locomotives  were  the  Hartford, 
Qulnnipiac,  Charter  Oak,  and  New  Haven. 


Anecdote  of  the  Telegraph. 

Tears  ago,  when  the  electric  telegraph  was  new,  and  a 
mystenr  to  the  masses,  there  came  trouble  one  Saturday 
night  mto  the  Bank  of  England.  The  business  of  the 
day  had  been  closed,  and  the  balance  was  not  right. 
There  was  a  deficit  of  just  £100  in  gold.  Had  it  been  a 
hundred  thousand  or  a  million  there  could  not  have 
been  greater  commotion.  It  was  not  the  money  but  the 
error  that  must  be  found.  For  some  of  those  derka 
there  could  be  no  sleep  until  the  loop  had  been  taken 
up.  All  that  night,  and  all  Sunday,  a  squad  of  clerks 
were  busy.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Old  Lady  of  Thread- 
needle  Street  would  go  crazy  over  that  £100.  It  was 
surely  gone  from  the  vaults,  but  no  pen-mark  told 
where.  Meantime  a  young  clerk,  on  the  Sunday  even- 
ing, wending  his  way  homeward,  fell  to  thinking  of  his 
busv  companions  at  the  bank,  and  suddenly  a  suspicion 
of  the  truth  flashed  across  his  mind.  On  the  following 
morning  he  hurried  to  his  post  of  duty  and  told  the 
chief  what  he  suspected.  The  mistake  might  have  oc- 
curred in  packing  some  boxes  of  specie  for  the  West 
Indies,  which  had  been  sent  to  Southampton  for  ship 
ment.  The  chief  acted  upon  the  suggestion.  Here  was 
an  opportunity  to  test  the  powers  of  the  telegraph — 
lightning  against  steam,  and  steam  with  eight-and-xoity 
hours  the  start.  Ver}*  soon  the  telegraph  asked  a  man 
in  Southampton, 

*'  Has  the  ship  Mertalor  sailed  }" 

The  answer  came  back  :  *'  Just  weighing  anchor.'* 

'<  Stop  her  in  the  Queen's  name  1 "  flasned  back  the 


<'SheTs  stopped,"  was  returned. 

*'  Have  on  deck  certain  boxes  (marks  given),  welffh 
them  carefullv.  and  let  me  know  the  result,"  tele- 
graphed the  cnlel 

The  thing  was  done,  and  one  box  was  found  to  be 
about  one  pound  and  ten  ounces  avoirdupois  heavier 
than  its  mates— Just  the  weight  of  a  hundred  golden 
sovereigns. 

"  All  ripht— let  the  ship  go  I " 

The  West  India  house  was  debited  with  the  £100,  and 
the  Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle  Street  was  happy.  She 
had  proved  the  electric  telegraph  to  be  a  great  thing. 
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The  Flight  of  Money. 

All  money  has  wings,  and  aeema  to  the  posseesor  to  fly  with 
an  onaocoiintable  velocity.  Bat  in  fact  nothing  ia  more  vari- 
ous than  the  rate  of  this  flight;  and  it  must  he  rememhered 
that  though  there  is  Scriptnre  warrant  for  the  simile,  it  is 
specially  applicable  not  to  money  simply,  but  to  wealth.  It  Ib 
riches  that  certainly  take  to  themselves  wings.  To  the  mere 
observer,  other  people^s  money  constantly  snrprises  not  by  Its 
fllfi^t,  but  rather  by  what  it  achieves.  There  are  incomes  that 
aeem  rather  to  brood  and  hatch  than  to  take  flight.  How  is 
the  money  made  to  go  so  far  f  is  the  question  with  the  on- 
looker, while  the  owner  is  asking,  why  does  it  not  go  farther  r 
For  in  truth  nothing  goes  so  far  as,  by  a  calculation  before- 
hand, it  can  be  made  to  promise.  The  wings  that  fly  away 
with  money  are  often  very  tiny  ones.  No  coin,  down  to  the 
smallest,  can  rest  in  some  pockets.  But  as  money  trifled  away 
in  small  outlays  makes  no  show,  the  real  self-restraint  exer^ 
daed  in  renouncing  such  indulgence  does  not  oome  into  the 
observer's  reckoning. 

Large  fortunes  may  be  hoarded,  but  when  once  they  begin 
to  be  spent,  every  fraction  is  more  astir,  more  bent  on  disap- 
pearanoe  into  space,  than  is  the  case  with  smaller  accumula^ 
tions.  The  degree  of  care  required  to  check  money*s  flight  in 
the  case  of  a  small  income  must  be  quadrupled  in  that  of  a 
large  one.  It  belongs  to  the  nature  of  things  that  people  are 
never  as  careful  of  other  men's  money  as  they  are  of  their  own. 
This  is  not  a  vice,  or,  at  worst,  it  is  so  common  a  frailty  that  it 
must  be  set  down  to  the  general  score  and  be  allowed  for  as 
such.  Mere  grumbUng  is  a  weakness :  either  set  yourself  to 
guard  against  it  by  a  watch-dog  vigilance,  or  make  your  calcn< 
lations  accordingly.  Nobody  can  spend  any  income  beyond 
an  artisan's  weekly  wages  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  paid 
agents  to  spend  it  with  him  and  for  him ;  and  the  artisan  has 
thus  the  advantage  over  his  social  betters  that  with  reasonable 
prudence  he  profits  most  by  his  money.  Next  to  him  comes 
the  man  who  has  no  more  servants  than  are  exactly  necessary 
for  the  work  they  have  to  do.  A  large  income  cannot  be  spent 
on  this  plan.  Its  disappearance  implies  a  numerous  body  of 
spenders,  each  more  easy  as  to  how  the  money  goes  than  a 
master  can  possibly  be,  all  aiding  the  natural  buoyancy  of 
riches  with  some  peculiar  fashion  of  wtngs  of  their  own  devis- 
ing. In  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  an  income  is— to  vary 
the  simile— the  leakage  going  on  through  unforeseen  crannies. 
Nobody  can  make  eight  thousand  dollars  a  year  do  four  times 
the  work  of  two  thousand  without  turning  himself  into  an 
upper  servant;  and  the  rate  of  diffSBrence,  and  the  slavery 
neceseary  to  correct  it,  will  increase  as  thousands  grow  into 
tens  of  thousands.  It  is  an  understood  thing  that  large  in- 
comes must  be  reduced  by  an  insensible*  evaporation  All 
charges  for  skilled  labor  are  illustrations  of  the  unaccountable 
flight  of  money.  The  degree  of  superiority  over  the  common 
articles  often  goes  no  way  at  all  in  explaining  it 

But  the  flight  of  wealth,  however  remarkable,  in  the  process 
of  legitimate  spending— and  in  that  alone  is  there  any  room 
for  wonder— Is  no  just  test  of  its  capacity  for  mysterious  dis- 
appearance. Of  course,  when  people  talk  of  the  flight  of 
money,  it  means  that  they  do  not  know  how  or  where  it  has 
gone  by  any  adequate  results  to  show  for  It.  Now,  Judged  by 
this  test,  money  has  other  spheres  in  which  its  volatile  proper- 
ties show  themselves  with  far  more  marked  and  conspicuous 
effect.  Money  ^Mn,  as  some  people  gi^c  itt  has  a  rate  of  dis- 
appearance into  space  out  of  all  calculation  greater  than  money 
9p€nlL  We  must  all  give,  and  men  of  large  fortune  must  give 
largely,  if  only  to  preserve  themsdyes  from  the  sordid,  creep- 
ing temptations  which  money  brings  with  it;  but  while  the 
owner  of  wealth  must  look  after  the  spending  of  his  own 
money  if  he  would  keep  the  slave  to  the  efficient  discharge  of 
its  duty,  much  more  should  he  look  sfter  the  disposal  of  it 
where  his  aim  is  hi^er  than  any  personal  end.  A  thousand 
dollars  given  and  done  with,  costing  the  donor  no  more  trouble 
than  the  pang  of  parting^which  we  by  no  means  wish  to 
underrate— may  emphatlcaUy  be  said  to  take  wing.  Perhaps 
the  act  of  giving  is  all  that  falls  to  his  share ;  perhaps  it  is  not 
possible  to  attend  to  its  disposal;  he  is  doing  what  he  can; 
but  this  only  proves  that  money  has  no  fixed,  unvarying  value, 
that  one  dolltf  in  some  hands  does  the  work  of  twenty  in  oth- 
ers, and  that  only  when  the  whole  man  devotes  his  energies  to 
the  task— not  alone  the  heart  to  give,  but  the  hand  to  labor  and 
flie  head  to  direct— does  money  do  the  work  assigned  to  it. 


Money  lent  becomes  suddenly  and  absolutely  volatile— that 
Is,  money  lent  to  one  of  that  class  whom  we  may  call  borrow- 
ers by  nature.  Circumstances  reduce  some  men  to  borrow,  to 
whom  the  act  is  repugnant  because  uncongenial.  To  them  a 
debt  is  a  weight  to  be  got  rid  of  at  any  sacriflce  of  personal 
ease.  But  we  are  speaking  of  the  natural  borrower,  sanguine 
and  self-flaciafled,  to  whom  debt  is  a  sort  of  necessary  condi- 
tion for  the  due  exercise  of  these  qualities.  Money  lent  to 
these  people  does  not  even  seem  to  alight;  it  exhales  on  the 
instant. 

Nothing  that  we  have  said  is  meant  to  detract  from  the  duty 
of  giving.  Our  argument  only  goes  to  prove  it  a  difficult  duty, 
demanding  often  a  painful  exercise  of  self-denial  and  the 
sterner  virtues.  Wise  giving  is  not  the  luxury  which  some 
describe,  but  hard  and  harassing  work.  For  our  own  part,  we 
believe  that,  for  mere  personal  satisfaction,  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure—a pleasure  simple,  unalloyed,  unvisited  by  misgiving— to 
be  got  out  of  money  is  in  paying  bills  with  it.  We  may  even 
call  it  a  luxury,  and  a  luxury,  moreover,  that  stands  the  wear 
and  tear  of  time.    The  moral  Is  a  seasonable  one,  at  any  rate. 


BT  JAS.   p.  DUVFT. 

One  of  the  ereateat  curiosities  of  modem  times,  is  the 
production  of  a  valuable  metal  from  common  day, 
which  in  its  pure  form  is  simply  an  oxide  of  the  metal 
aluminium. 

The  following  is  the  manner  of  producing  it :  A  min- 
eral called  *' cryolite"  is  its  most  convenient  source; 
but  the  foUowing  plan  may  be  adopted  to  procure  it 
from  clay.  This  material,  together  with  sugar  and  char- 
coal, is  to  be  made  into  a  paste,  which  is  then  placed  in 
a  platina  tube.  The  tube  Is  to  be  heated  in  a  furnace  to 
a  red  heat;  and  chlorine  gas  is  passed  over  the  paste. 
An  atimght  receiver  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  tube, ' 
and  a  primrose-colored  powder  collects  therein.  This 
powder  is  heated  with  the  metal  sodium  in  a  crucible. 
The  sodium  and  chlorine  combining  in  the  crucible  form 
common  salt ;  and  the  metal  idumuiium  is  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible,  of  a  white  color,  and  having  the 
appearance  of  silver.  In  many  of  its  qualities  it  is  simi- 
lar to  that  metaL 

Aluminium  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  It  is  very 
ductile,  and  may  therefore  be  drawn  into  a  wire.  It  may 
also  be  easily  beaten  out  into  sheets  or  plates,  and  in 
that  form  may  be  employed  for  a  vast  number  of  pur- 
poses. It  has  been  made  into  spoons,  spectacle  frames, 
helmets,  chemical  apparatus,  and  various  other  utensils; 
and  it  promises  to  oe  of  extreme  value  in  Its  employ- 
ment for  all  purposes  where  freedom  from  action  by 
chemical  agents  is  required. 

The  only  oxide  of  this  metal  is  alumina ;  and  it  may 
be  produced  by  adding  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia to  one  of  common  alum.  The  precipitate  when 
dried  affords  a  white  powder,  which  is  the  earth  alumina. 
This  substance  is  found  in  the  form  of  clay,  is  of  great 
importance,  and  as  such  is  the  material  from  which 
china,  pottery,  etc.,  are  produced.  The  color  of  the  day 
varies  considerably,  the  purest,  or  ''kaolin,'*  being  near- 
ly white.  The  quality,  of  whiteness,  comparative  trans- 
parency, etc,  found  in  the  hiehest  kinds  of  porcelain, 
are  due  to  the  nature  of  the  clav  used  in  the  manufa(>- 
ture.  With  the  kaolin,  a  quantity  of  flint,  reduced  to 
impalpable  power,  so  that  an  homogeneous  paste  is  pro- 
duced. This  undergoes  the  process  of  fashioning  mto 
the  shape  of  the  articles  required.  Each  artide,  as  it  is 
made,  is  removed  to  a  kiln  fitted  with  shelves,  on  which 
the  vessels  to  be  baked  are  arranged.  A  fire  is  then 
kindled  in  the  centre,  and  by  it  the  artides  are  made 
compact.  In  this  state,  however,  they  are  porous  and 
unfit  for  domestic  use.  The  next  process  is  to  convert 
the  external  surface  into  a  kind  of  glass.  This  is  effect' 
ed  by  washing  the  surface  of  the  vessels,  by  means  ot 
a  mixture  of  powdered  felspar  and  borax,  for  the  better 
dass  of  eoods,  and  of  common  salt  for  other  goods. 
The  articles  are  again  removed  to  a  kiln,  and  by  means 
of  an  intense  heat  the  surface  is  fused,  and  a  glaze 
formed  thereon.  On  cooling,  the  pottery  is  then  ready 
for  sale. 

If  patterns,  such  as  those  observed  on  china  and 
plates,  be  required,  they  are  painted  on  before  the  glai- 
ing,  and  in  that  process  they  are  ''burnt  In"  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ware. 
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Light  and  the  Complexion. 

The  action  of  lieht  on  the  hnman  sUn  is  manifest.  It 
browna  and  tans  the  teguments  by  calling  out  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  coloring  matters  they  contain.  The 
parts  of  the  body  usually  bare,  as  the  skin  of  the  face 
and  hands,  are  darker  than  others.  In  the  same  region, 
countiy  people  are  more  tanned  than  town  residents.  In 
latitudes  not  far  apart,  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 
country  vary  in  complenon  in  a  measure  perceptibly  re- 
lated to  the  hitensity  of  solar  light  In  Europe  three 
varieties  of  color  in  the  skin  are  mstinctly  marked ;  olive 
brown,  with  black  hair,  beard  and  eyes ;  chesnul^  with 
tawnv  beard  and  blueish  eyes ;  blonde,  with  fair,  U^ht 
beard,  and  sky-blue  eyes.  White  skins  show  more  readi- 
ly alterations  occasioned  by  light  and  heat ;  but,  though 
less  striking,  facts  of  variation  in  color  are  observableln 
others.  The  Scytho- Arabic  race  has  but  half  its  repre- 
sentatives in  Europe  and  Central  Asia,  while  the  remain- 
der passes  down  to  the  Indian  ocean,  continuing  to  show 
the  gradual  rising  of  climate  by  deepening  brown  com- 
ple^ons.  The  Himalayan  Hindoos  are  almost  white; 
those  of  the  Deccan,  of  Coromandel,  Malabar,  and  Cey- 
lon, are  darker  than  some  negro  tribes.  The  Arabs, 
olive  and  almost  fair  in  Armenia  and  Syria,  are  deep 
brown  in  Yeman  and  Muscat. 

The  Egyptians,  as  we  go  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile 
tip  stream  towards  its  source,  present  an  ascending  chro- 
matic scale,  from  white  to  buck ;  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  Turikson,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Atlas,  who 
are  only  light  olive,  while  their  brethren  in  the  interior 
of  Africa  are  black.  The  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt 
show  us  a  fact  equally  significant.  The  men  are  always 
depicted  of  a  reddish  brown,  they  live  in  the  open  air, 
while  the  women,  kept  shut  up,  have  a  pale  yellow  com- 
plexion. Barrow  asserts  that  uie  Mantcnoo  Tartars  have 
pown  whiter  during  their  abode  in  China.  Remusat, 
*  Pallas,  and  Qutzlaff  speak  of  the  Chinese  women  as  re- 
markable for  a  European  fairness.  The  Jewesses  of 
Cairo  or  Syria,  hidden  under  veils  or  in  their  houses, 
have  a  pallid  color.  In  the  yellow  races  of  the  Sumatra 
Sound  and  the  Maldives  the  women,  always  covered  up, 
are  p«le  Uke  wax.  We  know,  too,  that  the  Ebqulmaux 
bleach  during  their  long  winter.  The  phenomena,  no 
doubt,  are  the  results  of  several  influences  arising  at 
once,  and  light  does  not  pUythe  sole  part  in  them. 
Heat  and  other  conditions  of  the  medium  probably  have 
a  share  in  these  operations  of  color.  Stil(  the  peculiar 
and  powerful  effect  of  luminous  radiation  as  a  part  of 
them  is  beyond  dispute. 

City  and  Country. 

Oities  are  places  for  work.  Ambition  and  youth  love  them. 
There  men  plot  and  plan  and  execate.  In  them  strength  lores 
to  manifest  itself  in  ardnoos  labors  and  bold  nndertakings. 
There  the  hope  of  honor  and  wealth  flnds  its  fruition,  and 
while  it  remains  as  the  dominant  impulse  in  a  man*8  mind  the 
man  will  cling  to  the  noisy  street  and  the  swarming  markets. 
Bat  when  the  bodily  powers  hare  begnn  to  fail  and  the  mind 
to  weary  of  combinations  and  labors;  when  visions  of  wealth 
and  honor  have  lost  their  power  to  entice,  and  man  begins  to 
oonnt  the  number  of  his  probable  remaining  years,  and  beholds 
how  few  they  sre,  then  his  thoughts  torn  towardu  the  country, 
and  the  heart  yearns  for  the  plsce  of  his  birth.  Youth  is  vain 
and  manhood  ostentations,  bat  age  renews  the  modesty  and 
the  simplicity  of  earlier  years.  "  I  have  gained,"  said  a  man 
to  me  once,  **  a  fair  share  of  worldly  honor,  and  my  wealth  is 
abundant,  but  I  have  reached  that  period  of  life  at  which  they 
do  not  seem  so  valuable  as  they  once  did,  nor  do  they  satisfy, 
sod  I  am  going  back  to  the  dear  old  spot  where  I  was  born  to 
get  some  qaiet  and  peace  before  I  die,  and  be  laid  in  the  little 
graveyard  where  my  parents  sleep,  when  all  is  over." 

**  I  do  not  see,"  said  an  old  merchant  to  me  once  at  a  funeral, 
•»how  people  can  bear  to  die  and  be  buried  in  cities." 

I  know  that  this  is  only  sentiment,  bnt  it  is  a  sentiment  so 
honorable  and  accordant  with  the  sweet  philosophy  of  natore, 
that  it  seems  to  me  as  natural  as  the  longing  of  a  child  to  see 
the  face  of  its  mother.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  half  the 
world  are  goyemed  by  sentiment,  and  that  sentiment  is  often 
far  wiser  than  wisdom ;  and  while  I  know  it  makes  no  diiTer- 
enoe  where  my  body  sleeps  when  I  have  left  it,  I  nevertheless 
confess  to  a  wish  tiiat  it  might  be  carried  through  the  dear 
sunshine  to  Its  grave,  and  rest  at  last  with  nothing  above  it 
heavier  than  the  grasses  and  the  daisies. 


Oxygen. 

BT  JA8.  P.  DUPFT. 

This  elementary  body  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  economy  of  nature.  It  forms  eight-ninths  of  all  tlie 
water  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  atmosphere  which 
we  breathe  contains  one-nfth  of  its  bulk  of  oxygen.  In 
its  entire  absence  the  very  existence  of  animated  natora 
would  cease :  the  earth  would  become  a  barren  wilder- 
ness, every  one  of  its  productions  would  fail,  and  chaoe 
would  reign  over  the  fair  face  of  nature.  To  its  gradual 
combinatfon  with  other  substances  we  owe  the  natural 
heat  of  plants  and  animals.  When  such  combinations 
take  place  more  rapidly  we  obtain  our  artificial  heat,  as 
in  the  combustion  of  wood,  coal,  and  other  fuel. 

To  its  action  on  metals  is  due  the  development  of  that 
wonderful  agent,  electricity,  as  seen  in  voltaic  batteries 
and  in  the  vast  laboratory  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  All 
our  sources  of  artificial  light  depend  on  it,  and  Indeed, 
it  is  the  '*  one  thing  needful "  in  almost  every  phase  of 
our  existence. 

The  chemist  recognizes  its  properties  in  the  form  of  a 
gas ;  and  it  assumes  the  solid  or  liquid  states  when  in 
combtnation  with  other  bodies,  as  in  metallic  oxides  and 
water. 

Oxygen  may  be  procured  for  experimental  puzposea 
from  various  sources,  the  following  being  one : — ^mtro- 
duce  some  oowdered  black  oxide  qf'  ntattgatiae  into  an  iron 
tube,  dosea  at  one  end.  and  into  the  open  end  fit  a  pew- 
ter tube  so  that  its  other  end  may  dip  beneath  water, 
which  may  be  held  in  a  basin  placed  beside  the  appar»- 
tus,  the  closed  end  of  which  must  be  placed  in  afire. 
After  a  short  time  a  quantitv  of  gas  will  be  given  olE, 
which,  on  being  collected,  (by  means  of  a  small  glass 
tube,  having  one  end  inserted  in  a  gas  jar  and  the  other 
end  placed  in  the  water),  is  ready  for  use.  Oxides  are 
comlnnations  of  oxygen  with  a  metallic  substance,  by 
which  both  alkalies  and  earths  areproduced.  Iron  rust 
is  a  familiar  example  of  oxide.  Tnis  seemingly  value- 
less article  is  of  no  slight  importance  to  the  chemist,  to 
whom  the  smallest  particle  of  sand  has  some  use.  Some 
metals,  such  as  gold,  silver  and  platina,  have  very  little 
attraction  for  oxvgen ;  hence  they  may  be  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  for  centuries  and  still 
remain  unchanged.  On  tne  other  hand,  some  metals 
have  so  strong  an  aflSnity  for  it  as  to  aostract  it  from 
sUmost  any  of  ns  compounds.  The  affinity  of  steel  for 
oxygen  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  experiment : 
To  one  end  of  a  piece  of  steel  spring,  about  ten  inches 
long,  tie  tightlv  a  piece  of  wick  about  an  inch  long, 
iaken  from  me  insiae  of  a  common  taper.  Pass  the  other 
end  of  the  spring  through  a  bung  or  coriE,  which  will 
form  a  holder.  On  llghtii^  the  taper  and  dipping  it  into 
a  jar  of  oxygen,  the  steel  wHl  catch  fire,  burning  most 
brilliantly  ^and  lilling  the  interior  of  the  jar  witn  a  red 
powder.  Here  we  have  the  rapid  production  of  the 
oxide,  in  the  form  of  the  red  powder. 


The  general  effect  of  oxygen  in  nature  is  that  of  a  life- 

gvine  principle.  It  breaks  rocks  and  converts  sterile 
Dd  mto  a  fruitful  country.  Through  its  action  on  the 
organic  substances  in  plants  thev  bud  forth  into  leaf  and 
produce  the  fiower  and  seed,  ^ery  leaf  is  as  a  lung  to 
a  tree,  and  thereby  plants  are  enabled  to  breathe  and 
exist.  In  animals  oxvgen  oxidises  the  carbon  of  the 
food,  producing  animal  neat ;  and  thus  its  agency  is  so 
universal  as  to  leave  no  object  out  of  its  influence. 


Vegetable   Instinct. 

Like  the  instincts  of  animals,  the  actions  of  vegetables 
might  be  attributed  to  intelligence,  unless  we  know  it  to 
be  otherwise.  If  a  pail  of  water  be  placed  within  six 
inches  of  either  side  of  the  stem  of  a  pumpkin  or  veget^ 
ble  marrow,  it  will,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  approach 
it,  and  be  found  in  the  morning  with  one  of  the  leaves 
on  the  water,  if  a  prop  be  placed  within  six  inches  of 
a  convolvulus,  or  scarlet  runner,  it  will  find  it,  althou^ 
the  prop  may  oe  shifted  daily.  If,  after  It  has  twined 
some  distance  up  the  prop,  it  be  unwound  and  twined 
in  the  opposite  direction,  it  will  return  to  its  original  po- 
sition, or  die  in  the  attempt;  yet,  notwithstanding,  if  two 
of  the  plants  grow  near  to  each  other,  and  have  no  stake 
around  which  they  can  entwine,  one  of  them  will  alter 
the  direction  of  the  spiral,  and  they  will  twine  around 
each  other. 
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The  Sicilian  Vespers. 

The  terrible  massacre  known  by  the  above  title  took 
place  at  Easter,  In  the.  year  1282.  It  was  but  a  verificar 
tion  of  the  old  proverb  of  the  trodden  worm  turning  to 
bite  its  oppressor's  foot.  At  this  period  the  Sicilians 
were  ruled  over  by  a  French  prince  of  the  House  of  An- 
jou,  with  a  tyranny  of  the  most  cruel  and  galling  nature. 
Obnoxious  to  the  Sidlians  from  his  nation,  the  people 
had  as  well  to  bear  the  presence  of  a  licentious  and 
brutaJ  alien  soldiery,  to  whom  nothing  was  sacred ;  and 
the  history  of  the  times  teems  with  accounto  of  the 
coarse  insults  to  which  husbands  and  fathers  of  all 
classes  had  to  submit,  as  offered  to  those  who  were  near- 
est and  dearest  of  tneir  families.  Under  such  a  long 
course  of  oppression,  it  was  but  little  wonder  that  the 
hot  flre  of  Ualian  wrath  should  be  smouldering,  and 
waitinff  but  for  some  slight  fanning  to  leap  into  a  devas- 
tating ^ame  that  should  destroy  all  before  it.  The  occa- 
sion arrived.  Easter  Monday  being  a  grand  faU  day,  a 
procession  of  the  people  of  ralermo  was  formed  to  at- 
tend V9«pers  at  a  neighboring  church,  when  the  French 
rulers,  who  gazed  wi&  suspicion  upon  all  mttherings  of 
the  people,  made  this  a  pretext  for  searching  for  arms. 
To  a  bratta,  licentious  soldiery  this  supplied  an  oppor- 
tunity for  offering  gross  insults  to  the  females,  one  of 
whom  was  a  young  msurried  lady  of  great  beauty  and 
position.  Her  screams  aroused  the  multitude ;  the  spark 
was  laid  to  the  train ;  and,  led  by  the  lady's  father  and 
husband,  the  people  rose  in  tumult.  Arms  were  seized, 
and  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  all  the  French  in  the 
dty  was  the  result. 

This  was  but  the  alarm  note  for  a  general  rising ;  and  m 
town  after  town,  upon  that  same  day,  massacres  took 
place,  the  news  flying  swiftly,  tUl  not  a  place  remained  hi 
Uie  hands  of  the  French  but  Messina.  So  hot  was  the 
people's  rage,  and  so  lone  a  reign  of  cruelty  had  they  to 
avenge,  that  mercy  was  forgotten ;  neither  sex  nor  age 
was  spared— French  nationality  beiiig  the  password  for 
death.  Fortresses  were  attacked  and  carried,  sharp  and 
decisive  engagements  took  place,  and  garrison  after  gai^ 
rison  was  s&ughtered— Messina  only  remaining  at  last  to 
be  taken  to  free  the  island  from  the  foreign  yoke.  But 
here  a  pause  ensued,  many  of  the  more  substantial  in- 
habitants fearing  the  power  of  the  Insurgents  as  opposed 
to  that  of  the  trained  soldiers.  But  again  a  spark  illu- 
mined the  flre.  A  citizen  was  seized  by  the  French  for 
appearing  in  public  bearing  arms.  He  resisted,  aided  by 
friends ;  but  being  overcome,  they  were  borne  off  to 
prison ;  when,  not  content  with  the  conquest,  the  viceroy 
sent  to  arrest  the  prisoners'  wives.  This  Injustice  aroused 
the  people,  who  flew  to  arms,  attacked  the  French,  and 
slaughtered  above  three  thousand,  drivhig  the  others 
faitothehr  fortresses,  which  they  took  after  an  obstinate 
defence,  and  put  the  defenders  to  the  sword. 

The  insurrection,  commencing  as  it  did  on  the  night  of 
the  Palermo  procession,  has  since  been  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  The  number  of  French 
put  to  the  sword  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand:  but,  whatever  the  number, 
the  slaughter  was  fierce  and  Indiscriminate ;  and,  in  spite 
of  after-efforts  to  recover  the  terrttory»  Sicily  was  from 
that  time  lost  to  the  rei^^ihag  King  of  xvaples,  Charles  of 
Anjou. 

Habitations  of  Bees. 

Then  are  some  insects  and  some  animals  that  live  in 
common  like  men,  each  one  doing  his  put  forthe  ffood 
of  aU.  Bees  are  a  curious  example  of  this.  They  have 
a  queen  whom  they  all  respect,  and  who  does  none  of 
the  work  like  the  others,  and  when  she  Is  lost  or  dead 
they  appoint  another  before  they  can  settle  themselves 

They  show  many  other  signs  of  their  wisdom  and  gov- 
ernment. They  all  Join  together  to  build  celL  for  their 
honey,  and  they  make  these  cells  of  wax.  Each  bee 
takes  his  own  proper  place  and  does  his  own  work. 
Some  eather  honey  and  wax  from  the  flowers,  others 
stay  and  work  hiside  the  hive,  while  still  others  guard 
the  door  of  It.  -  .  ^ 

The  cells  which  they  build  are  all  of  one  shape  and 
one  size,  and  the  size  is  so  managed  that  no  room  is  left* 
between  the  cells.  There  are  not  many  shapes  which 
WHI  do  t^^a.     If  they  were  all  round,  there  would  be 


room  wasted ;  they  therefore  make  them  of  six  sides, 
leaving  no  room  unoccupied. 

They  might  have  them  of  three  sides,  or  might  have 
maae  them  square  and  thus  have  wasted  no  room,  but 
then  the  shape  would  have  been  awkward,  and  this 
would  not  suit  the  busy  bee,  who,  in  this  respect  seems 
to  teach  us  a  very  good  lesson. 

There  are  several  species  of  bees  distinguished  by 
zoologists  with  the  name  of  solitai'y,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  combine  to  carry  on  any  joint  oper- 
ations. Among  this  class  is  the  mason-bee  so  called, 
because  it  constructs  a  nest  composed  of  sand  and  mor- 
tar. The  nest  of  these  bees  is  fixed  to  the  walls  of 
houses,  and  when  completed  have  the  appearance  of  Ir- 
regular prominences,  arising  from  dirt  or  clay  thrown 
against  a  wall.  They  are  not  so  remarkable  as  to  attract 
attention,  but  when  the  outer  coating  is  removed,  their 
structure  is  found  to  be  admirable.  The  interior  part 
ceni^ts  of  an  assemblage  of  different  cells,  each  of 
which  contains  a  white-worm,  pretty  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  honey-bee.  Here  they  remain  until  they 
have  undergone  all  their  changes  in  shape  and  form. 

The  manner  in  which  the  female  mason-bee,  (who 
is  the  sole  operator)  builds  her  habitation,  is  very 
curious. 

After  choosing  a  part  of  the  wall,  she  seeks  for  the 
proper  material.  The  nest  consists  of  a  species  of  mor- 
tar, of  which  sand  is  the  basis.  She  goes,  therefore,  to 
a  bed  of  sand,  and,  with  her  teeth  which  are  as  large 
and  strong  as  those  of  the  honey-bee,  she  examines  and 
brings  together  several  grains ;  then  from  her  mouth 
she  throws  out  a  sticky  fluid,  with  which  she  moistens 
the  first  grain  ;  to  this  she  cements  a  second  which  she 
moistens  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  on  till  she  has 
formed  a  mass  as  large  as  the  shot  usually  employed  to 
kill  hares.  This  mass  she  carries  off  tn  her  teeth,  and 
makes  it  the  foundation  of  her  first  cell.  In  this  way 
she  works  for  five  or  six  days,  until  the  cells  are  all  com- 
pleted. All  are  similar,  and  before  being  covered  their 
figure  resembles  that  of  a  thimble  She  never  begins  to 
make  a  second  till  the  first  is  finished.  Each  cell  is 
about  an  inch  high  and  nearly  half  an  inch  tn  diameter. 

Bees,  in  all  their  habits,  seem  wise  and  prudent.  They 
have  some  idlers  among  them  called  drones;  these  they 
kill  that  they  may  not  partake  of  the  store  of  honey  for 
Which  they  have  not  worked. 

Birds'  Nests. 

The  remark  is  often  made  that  the  proper  thing  for 
mothers  to  do  is  to  stay  at  home  and  employ  themselves 
wholly  with  housekeeping,  while  their  husbands  go  out 
into  the  world  and  labor  for  the  means  to  provide  a  liv- 
ing for  them  and  their  children.  Some  curious  little 
birds  of  South  Africa  seem  to  have  taken  the  same  no- 
tion hito  their  droll  little  heads.  The  korwes  build  their 
nest  in  some  convenient  hole  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
and  when  it  Is  finished  and  the  mother  bird  is  ready  to 
sit  upon  the  e^s,  her  mate  plasters  up  the  entrance  to 
the  nest  with  clay,  leaving  only  a  small  opening,  large 
enough  to  admit  his  bill.  Through  this  hole  he  passes 
food  to  the  captive  wife,  and  after  the  eggs  are  hatched 
to  the  young  birds.  The  famQy  in  the  nest  thrive  ad- 
mirably under  this  treatment,  but  the  poor  little  slave  of 
a  father  gets  so  thin  and  worn  that  ne  can  hardly  fly, 
and,  perhaps,  falls  dead  if  exposed  to  a  sudden  storm. 

A  cnarmmg  contrast  to  the  Korwe's  prosy  and  uncom- 
fbrtable  housekeeping  is  that  of  the  honey-eaters  of  Aus- 
tralia. You  know  how  delightful  it  is  to  swing  in  a  ham- 
mock? Well,  the  honey-eaters  enioy  it  too;  so  they 
suspend  a  nice  cosy  cradle  for  their  haby  birds  on  some 
branch  overhanging  a  stream  of  water.  It  is  made  of 
grass,  and  lined  with  wool  or  moss,  and  the  ropes  are 
twisted  of  cotton,  bark,  or  some  other  tough  fibre.  The 
nest  is  quite  deep,  so  that  the  young  birds  are  in  no  dan- 
ger of  falling  out.  The  mother  packs  herself  snugly  in 
the  nest,  and  her  attentive  little  Drown  husband  perches 
on  a  branch  near  by,  and  chirps  and  chatters  for  her 
amusement,  or  feeds  her  with  delicious  worms,  for  the 
honey-eater  lives  upon  insects  and  the  pollen  of  flowers 
as  well  as  upon  honey. 

It  has  been  found  that  zhic  is  constantly  present  in 
appreciable  quantities  in  the  liver  of  the  human  subject, 
and  of  many  of  the  lower  animals.  It  also  occurs  in 
hen's  eggs,  tn  wheat  and  in  barley. 
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Cats  on  Exhibition. 

CnriositT  is  a  controlling  element  In  human  nataro^ 
and  yet  when  Charles  Sprague  made  it  the  subject  of  a 
beautiful  poem  many  years  ago,  he  never  anticipated 
even  in  his  fruitful  imagination  what  strange  schemes 
it  would  suggest.  He  n&ht  have  had  a  yialon  of  dogs 
in  pens,  of  goats,  and  of  donkeys,  but  I  do  not  think 
he  ever  conceived  such  a  tiling  as  a  national  cat  show 
in  London.  And  yet  it  is  just  that  which  has  taken 
place  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  (near  London, 
England,)  and  it  is  the  seventh  of  the  annual  series.  It 
was  not  until  the  authorities  of  the  Cirstal  Palace  took 
the  matter  in  hand  that  our  feline  friends  were  put  to 
any  practical  purpose  outside  of  their  fidelity  as  house- 
hold favorites  and  their  dexterity  as  rat  catchers.  The 
present  season  attracted  no  less  than  818  exhibitors. 
The  Crystal  Palace  itself  is  familiar  to  Americans.  The 
center  transept,  at  once  a  beautiful  promenade  and  a 
delightful  resting  place,  was  crowded  oy  the  throng  of 
visitors  who  came  to  see  the  cats  in  cages  down  each 
side.  Each  cage  contained  a  cushion  for  pussy,  a  little 
saucer  filled  with  milk,  etc.,  while  the  prue  cats  were 
distinguished  by  a  blue  flag  hung  from  the  top.  Some 
idea  of  the  enterprise  of  the  authorities  at  the  palace 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  prizes  were  offered  for  competition,  from  £5 
to  fifteen  stdllings,  while  marks  of  distinction,  which  are 
equally  covete<L  such  as  ''Very  highly  commended," 
are  also  awarded.  In  certain  classes,  where  there  is  a 
great  competition  and  only,  say  three  prizes,  those  cats 
which  are  highly  commended  have  a  good  chance  of 
carrying  off  the  first  prize  at  local  shows  or  exhibitions, 
where  their  standing  would  be  more  completely  recog- 
nized. The  best  tabby-cat  received  a  sUver  com.  For 
this  prize  there  was  a  general  rivaliy :  there  were  thirty- 
six  candidates,  and  as  they  were  all  first-class  the  de- 
cision of  the  judges  was  not  made  untQ  after  much  dis- 
cussion. The  prize-men  at  last  appeared  as  Master 
Schuckard's  ''Tommy  Dodd,'*  aged  nine  years,  and 
valued  at  £100  ($500) ;  the  winner  of  the  second  prize 
was  also  held  at  the  same  amount,  while  the  value  at- 
tached to  others  in  the  same  class  was  never  below  £S. 
Miss  Sherhouse's  cat,  "  age  unknown,  possesses  a  tab- 
ular pedigree  for  six  generations,"  and  is  valued  by  its 
owner  at  £10.000,  but  In  f^e  of  these  substantial  argu- 
ments, Miss  Bherhouse's  favorite  was  not  amonff  the 
prizes,  only  receiving  a  high  "commendation."  Other 
of  the  candidates  were  magnificent  creatures,  graceful 
in  their  movements,  their  furs  shining  with  gloss  resem- 
bling the  richest  velvet.  These  cats  were  the  best  in  the 
show,  and  were  specially  considered  by  the  judges  to  be 
a  superb  class.  The  average  weight  of  each  was  about 
sixteen  and  a  half  pounds.  One  of  the  prizes  was  for 
the  "heaviest  cat  In  the  show,"  and  this  was  won  by  a 
specimen  weighing  a  few  ounces  over  eighteen  pounds. 
This  gentleman  was  so  overcome  with  joy  at  the  honor 
he  had  won  that  he  gave  himself  up  to  amusement  the 
whole  day.  glad  to  engage  in  a  game  with  the  first 
youngster  that  came  along.  Few  out  of  the  600  pussies 
showed  bad  tempers :  the  exceptions  were  among  the 
black  cats,  which,  for  the  most  part,  seemed  dficon- 
tented.  Very  different  was  the'  conduct  of  the  long- 
haired Aurora  species,  with  their  splendid  coats  white 
as  snow,  their  pink  eyes  and  fiery  appearance  forming 
one  of  tne  most  interesting  features.  Another  specimen 
had  greatness  thrust  upon  him,  because,  poor  fellow, 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bom  witnout  fore  legs. 
The  gentleman  gets  about  after  the  fashion  of  the  kan- 
garoo, and  his  manner  of  getting  over  the  ground  is 
certainly  curious  if  not  gracefuL  This  unique  spectacle 
is  under  distinguished  auspices ;  as  usual,  a  titled  per- 
sonage heads  tne  list  of  patrons,  which  closes  with  the 
name  of  Charles  Robert  Darwin,  the  renowned  philos- 
opher and  naturalist. 

In  Japan  every  house  must  be  decked  with  flowefB 
on  New  Tear's  Day;  and,  to  supply  the  great  demand, 
the  shops  are  fuU  of  dwarf  peach  trees,  bearing  double 
blossoms,  and  growing  in  large  china  vases  and  pots« 
The  Japanese  gardeners  have  a  peculiar  talent  for  rais- 
ing dwarf  planu  and  trees,  and  so  general  is  the  national 
fancy  for  such  miniature  products  of  vegetation,  that 
the  toy  and  fancy  shops  abound  in  very  minute  and 
delicate  imitations  of  plants  and  fiowers  cut  out  of  ooik 
ored  paper. 


Chlorine. 


BT  JA8.  p.  DUFFY. 


Chlorine,  in  its  pure,  uncombined  state.  Is  a  gaa  of  ft 
yellow-greenish  color.  It  has  an  exoeedinely  strong, 
and  to  some  persons  offensive  smell.  If  inh^ed,  it  pro' 
duces  asphyxia,  and  acts  violently  on  the  animal  mem- 
branes In  the  throat  and  lungs.  It  is  much  denser  ti&an 
air.  one  volume  of  chlorine  beins  equal  to  two  and  a 
half  volumes  of  air  tn  weight,  it  may,  therefore,  be 
readily  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another.  Its  combina- 
tions are  very  numerous ;  the  most  important  bcsiDg 
chloride  of  sodium  (the  common  table  salt),  and  chloride 
of  lime,  which  is  so  extensively  used  for  bleaching  pur- 
poses, and  as  a  disinfectant. 

The  chief  source  of  chlorine,  for  commercial  and 
other  purposes,  is  common  salt.  This  is  decomposed  t^ 
means  of  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of  manganese,  when 
the  sodium  becomes  oxidized,  and  combines  witli  the 
sulphuric  acid  to  form  sulpnate  of  soda:  and  the 
chlorine  being  thus  set  free,  escapes  in  the  form  of  a 
ffas,  which  is  collected  in  bottles  for  use.  Chlorine  is 
frequently  required  for  use  oi  the  laboratoiy.  To  become 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  chlorine,  the  stn- 
dsnt  may  try  the  following  experiment : 

Suspend  a  piece  of  doth  or  paper,  dyed  with  any  vee- 
etable  color,  and  in  a  moist  state,  or  a  flower  p^evious^ 
drenched  with  water,  in  a  iar  of  chlorine.  The  color 
will  be  speedily  dischai-ged,  owing  to  the  bleaehlng 
powers  of  the  ns.  Chlorine,  as  has  already  been  re- 
marke<L  is  largely  employed  for  the  purpose  of  bleach- 
ing, and  in  some  departments  of  calico-printing  for  dtt»- 
charginjg^  colors.  It  is  used  in  the  form  of  cmorlde  of 
lime,  which  is  prepared  by  passing  gaseous  chloride  oyer 
freshly  salted  ume. 

Experiment :  Make  a  strong  solution  of  indigo  in  eold 
water,  and  pour  this  Into  a  jar  of  chlorine  gas.  The 
chlorine  will  be  rapidly  absorbed,  and  the  colored  liquid 
bleached. 

Water  or  moisture  is  essential  to  the  bleaching  powers 
of  chlorine ;  hence  the  dry  gas  does  not  bleach  Tegetable 
colors. 

Chlorine  has  a  limited  power  of  supporting  combus- 
tion. It  has  also  a  great  attraction  for  some  substances 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  following 

Experiment:  Introduce  some  warm  antimony  in  a 
state  of  fine  powder  into  a  jar  of  chlorine.  It  will  im- 
mediately catch  fire  and  produce  chloride  of  antimony. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  in  Its  pure  state,  is  a  gas  composed 
of  one  equivalent  of  chlorine  united  with  one  of  hydro- 
gen. In  commerce  and  in  the  laboratory  this  gas  is  em- 
plcrred  as  a  liquid  acid,  being  in  combination  mth  water. 

Chlorine  combines  with  oxygen  to  produce  various 
compounds.  Of  these  chloric  acid  is  the  most  import- 
ant, as  it  gives  rise  to  the  chlorates,  some  of  which  are 
largely  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches, 
etc. 

A  compound  add  is  produced  by  adding  together  two 
parts,  in  volume,  of  Dydrochloric  add,  with  one  of 
nitric  acid,  both  in  as  high  a  degree  of  concentration  as 
possible.  The  mixture  is  called  aqwi  regiaj  and  is  mu<A 
used  by  metalluigists  for  the  solution  of  gold,  platina 
and  other  metals. 


Q-ustave  Bore's  Studio. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  Gustave  Doie's 
painting-room  in  Paris  that  is  particularly  striking.  One 
might  mftve  supposed  that  a  man  with  such  an  exuber- 
ance of  imagination  as  Dore  possesses  would  have  had 
a  painting-room  full  of  old  cabinets,  tapestry,  china,  ar- 
mor, and  the  like.  Nothine  of  the  kind,  however,  is  to 
be  seen.  There  Is  a  deal  table  on  which  tubes  of  oil  color 
are  thrown  in  disorder,  a  couple  of  cheap  chairs,  three 
or  four  easels  of  his  own  contrivance,  a  wash  basin  and 
looking-glass  placed  behind  a  faded  green  curtain  at  one 
comer  of  the  room,  a  collection  of  churet  botUes  in  a 
basket  near  the  door,  and  a  grinning  skull  on  a  bradcet 
over  the  fire-place.  He  has  a  favorite  poodle  which  is 
dosely  shaven  within  two  inches  of  the  top  of  his  tail  to 

I  its  shoulders,  and  do-^n  the  legs  within  three  inches  of 
the  feet.  This  dog  occupies  one  of  the  deal  chairs,  and 
"assists >'  Gustave  in  his  work;  that  is  If  the  great  artist 
.drops  his  maulstick  or  a  brush,  BIJou  (for  that's  ths 
I  dog's  name)  picks  it  up. 
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SPORT    IN    THE    FAR    WEST, 

Oil  \ 

Duck  Sliooliii^  on  the  Miujie»otA  Lakes. 


course,  in  llie  intermediuie  porLioo  of  counipy  be- 
tween Miiiiies<7ta  and  tbe  Oulf  of  Mexico,  durhig  the 
sesHons  of  iingration^  splendid  day's  shooting  can  be 
obtaiaed  ;  but  the  stay  of  th&  bird  is  so  short  that  it 
migbt  not  ctimpensat©  for  a  special  visit.  Where 
tliousauds  are  t<J  be  seen  tn-dav,  not  a  dozen  will  be 


In  Jane,  July  and  Atiguat  the  wild  rice  fields  of  the 
numerous  labyriuths  of  lakes  in  Minnesota  and  the 
Konbwest  Territory  perfectly  swarm  with  wild  fowl, 
while  in  December  and  January  they  w^ill  be  found 
equally  numerous  on  Ibe  large  bayoiia  and  lagoons 
tliat  surround  the  mouth  of   tlie  Miasi-ssippL       Of 


^HLD  DU€K  ON  THE  FEEDINU  GEOUND. 

met  to-morrow ;  but  If  you  should  bappen  In  the 
spring  and  autumn  to  be  in  either  of  the  ^tatesof  Illi- 
nois, Inwa  or  Indiana,  wbea  tlie  frost  and  Ice  are 
breaking  up  in  the  spring,  or  when  winter  nmkes  its 
first  nppearanee,  vou  may  with  safety  galci>'H.te  on|r 
Imviug  somr  of  the  finest  si^t-^.j.^^^  ^^  CjQOg  IC 
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A  year  or  to  since,  when  in  Illinois,  In  November, 
a  sudden  change  took  place  in  the  weather,  and 
although  the  morning  was  ushered  in  mild  and  warm, 
by  noon  it  was  snowing,  with  a  gale  of  wind  blowing 
from  the  north.  From  experience  I  knew  that  such 
a  day  was  not  to  be  wasted  over  the  fire.  I  got  on 
the  s  ^looting  ground  with  a  very  large  supply  of  am- 
munition, and  in  two  or  three  hours  I  had  to  cease, 
as  my  stock  was  exhausted.  My  stand  was  in  a  field 
of  Indian  com  that  had  been  gathered  into  shocks, 
from  the  back  of  one  of  which  1  took  shelter  from 
the  blast  as  well  as  for  concealment. — Never  shall 
I  forget  the  scene.  The  ducks  came  in  thousands, 
all  flying  before  the  wind,  and  if  a  dozen  eunshad  been 
there  Instead  of  one,  abundant  work  womd  have  been 
found  for  all. 

In  the  spring  of  1866,  when  in  Iowa,  the  first  day  of 
thaw,  I  went  for  a  stroll,  scarcely  expecting  to  find 
game ;  but  when  I  got  on  the  prairie  land  I  was  perfect- 
ly astonished  at  the  clouds  of  wild  fowl  arriving,  some 
of  the  ponds  being  so  densely  covered  with  duck  that 
the  surface  could  scarcely  be  seen.  These  birds  were 
all  coming  from  the  south,  where  they  had  passed  the 
winter.  If  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Gbowivo  World 
intend  to  go  in  for  work,  and  do  not  object  to  roughing 
It,  I  should  most  deddedly  say  that  the  wild  fowl  shoot- 
mg  is  good  enough  to  Justify  a  visit  But  let  him  not 
be  induced  to  keep  in  the  vicinity  of  settlements ;  rather 
let  him  and  his  attendants  commence  housekeeping  on 
3ie  margin  of  one  of  tlie  northern  Minnesota  lakes ;  if 
ii  summer  (remember  one  that  produces  an  abundance 
of  wild  rice; ;  but  if  the  reverse  season  should  be  se- 
lected, the  southern  lagoons  of  the  Mississippi  will  af- 
ford him  abundant  sport. 

When  living  on  the  upper  portion  of  Lake  Concha- 
chin,  Simcoe  district,  from  the  beauty  of  an  afternoon 
and  the  coolness  of  the  weather.  I  was  induced  to  shoul- 
der my  gun  and  start  across  the  country  to  Lake  St. 
John,  with  the  hope  of  killing  some  ducks  to  add  to  the 
fare  of  our  already  sumptuous  table.  I  had  never  visit- 
ed this  place  before,  and  as  I  left  the  clearing  the  last 

words  01  H were,  "  take  care  you  do  not  get  lost.* 

With  an  amount  of  confidence,  '^usually  denotmg  ignor- 
ance," I  responded  that  I  was  too  old  to  be  guilty  of 
such  a  ffreen  proceeding.  With  little  trouble  I  found 
my  destmation.  Game  was  abundant  and  tame,  they 
bdng  overcome  with  that  languor  which  makes  them 
perfectly  indifFerent,  and  which  is  so  frequently  the 
precursor  of  bad  weather.  In  a  little  time  my  bag  was 
heavy,  and  I  determined  to  retrace  my  steps ;  but  for 
my  life,  I  could  not  tell  in  which  direction  my  route 
lav.  To  be  sure,  pooh,  pooh  I  what  nonsense  1  The 
wnole  thing  appeared  too  absurd  and  ridiculous.  I 
shall  cross  my  own  path  in  a  few  minutes— only  a 
few  steps  farther  1  I  am  certainly  close  now  I  and 
thus  arguing  and  consoling,  I  proceeded.  By  degrees 
it  began  to  dawn  upon  me,  though  much  against  my 
inclination,  that  I  was  "certain  sure  out  of  my  reckon- 
ing." Tlie  more  convinced  I  became  of  the  uncer- 
tunty  of  my  position,  the  more  I  became  excited. 
At  first  I  walked  faster,  talked  to  myself,  and  tried, 
though  I  fear  very  indifferently,  to  treat  the  whole 
afEair  as  an  admirable  joke.  But  soon  my  face  be- 
came elongated,  and  a  very  gloomy  expression  us- 
urped the  place  of  my  previous  smile.  For  a  change 
I  shouted,  and  at  last  becoming  fairly  desperate  I 
broke  into  a  headlong  run — ^the  pace  was  too  fast  to 
keep  up ;  fairly  blown,  wearied  and  exhausted,  I 
sat  down  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree.  The  depres- 
sion I  felt  will  never  be  forgotten.  The  terrible 
loneliness,  the  perfect  solitude  and  monotony,  and 
the  mosquitoes,  which  previously  I  had  scarcely 
noticed,  now  put  in  a  claim  for  attention.  Night 
was  rapidly  approaching.  Distant  rumbling  of 
thunder  portended  a  coming  storm,  reminding  me 
that  a  stormy  night  was  at  hand. 

I  soon  found  a  prostrate  monarch  of  the  forest, 
under  whose  side  I  expected  to  find  compara- 
tive shelter.  In  a  short  space  I  had  gathered  sufficier 
iiiyriA  and  infiammable  matter  to  make  a  fire,  determlii 


ing  to  sacrifice  one  of  my  ducks  to  the  implacable  tor- 
mentor, hunger.  I  had  but  one  match.  With  the  ut- 
most care  I  undertook  the  trying  ordeal  of  squeezbig 
myself  into  a  comer,  sheltering  my  hands  with  my 
cap,  and  sacrificing  a  ^rtfonoi  the  last  letter  of  my 


»p,  a  «      *.  - 

.ady-love  for  tinder.  Success  rewarded  me,  and  soon 
\\\^  surroundings  were  brought  out  in  deep  relief  by  the 
brilliant  clow,  reminding  me  of  the  deep  contrast  of 
light  and  shadow  in  one  of  the  much  admired  pictures 
by  Rembrandt.  The  rain  was  not  long  delayed,  and  af- 
ter a  few  premonitory  drops  came  down  as  tf  the  flood- 
gates of  heaven  had  been  opened,  accompanied  by  the 
loudest  thunder  and  most  <iagitHng  lightning.  There  is 
nothing  that  more  powerfully  impresses  man  with  the 
omnipotent  power  of  the  Creator,  or  with  his  own  utter 
insignificance,  than  being  placed  alone,  unprotected 
from  the  warring  elements,  listening  to  the  dismember- 
ment of  Umbs  from  the  parent  tree-trunks  by  the  fonr 
of  the  blast,  or  the  scathio  ^  power  of  the  electric  fluid. 
All  my  efforts  to  keep  a  fl^e  were  futile — ^sleep  was  out 
of  the  question.  No  sick  man  or  storm-tossea  mariner 
ever  more  ardently  longed  for  break  of  day.  The  nifi^t 
appeared  endless,  and  doubts  of  whether  the  sun  had 
not  been  delayed  m  his  course,  intruded  themselves.  At 
last,  however,  faint  lines  of  light  glimmered  in  the  East, 
foretelling  the  departure  of  darkness,  and  with  ereater 
satisfaction  than  1  ever  previously  experienced^  rose 
from  my  wet  and  uncomfortable  resting  place.  To  seek 
my  lodt  route  was  my  first  endeavor,  and  for  more  than 
an  hour  I  wandered  without  success.  At  last,  when  al- 
most yieldhi£  to  despair,  I  struck  the  margin  of  the  lake^ 
I  had  been  shooting  on  the  evenltag  before ;  and  what  a 
beautiful,  enthralling  scene  lay  before  me  I  The  placid 
water  only  rippled  where  the  wild  duck  sported,  or  the 
voracious  fish  pursued  to  the  surface  their  destined 
prey :  while  the  shadow  of  each  tree  that  grew  near  the 
maigb  was  so  distinctly  reflected  that  the  mJnutesk 
limb  or  twig  could  be  traced  with  perfect  precision.  I 
stood  entranced,  and  so  great  was  my  admiration  that 
nothing  could  have  induced  me  to  disturb  the  harmony 
of  the  picture  by  destroying  the  life,  or  disturbing  the 
retreat  of  the  beautiful  creatures  wliich  formed  its  prom- 
inent features.  To  the  left  were  several  deer  and  fawns, 
knee  deep,  feeding  upon  the  tender,  succulent  leaves 
of  the  water  lily,  the  youngsters  occasionally  chasing 
one  another  in  sport,  and  unknowingly  practicing  and 
developing  those  muscles  which  Nature  intends  to  be 
their  protection  in  the  hour  of  dancer ;  their  beautiful 
graceful  mothers  frequently  raising  uieir  eyes  from  their 
morning  repast  with  maternal  solicitude  lor  their  pro- 
genies' safety.  What  sportsman  could  witness  such  a 
scene  without  feelings  of  the  greatest  pleasure  ?  Long 
I  gazed  with  feeling^  of  rapture,  congratidating  myseU 
hi  having  at  last  discovered  a  hunter's  elysium.  Uncer- 
tainty in  reference  to  my  position  had  vanished,  as  with- 
out trouble,  by  following  the  margin  of  the  water,  I 
could  find  my  back  tracE  At  last  hunger  told  me  it 
was  time  to  think  of  home  and  break&st.  An  hour 
after  found  me  in  my  bed-room  undergoing  the  luxury 
of  a  good  wash,  preparatory  to  an  ample  meaL  My 
friend,  who  was  rejoiced  to  see  me,  having  dreaded  the 
inconvenience  of  bunting  me  up.  listened  with  great 
pleasure  to  my  glowing,  and  perhaps,  unintentionally, 
exaggerated  description  of  all  1  had  seen  and  endured. 
Ghune  is  still  abundant  near  the  region  where  my  night 
adventures  took  place ;  but  like  every  locality,  the  hunt- 
er will  have  to  proceed  a  little  farther  beyond  the 
bounds  of  civilization ;  for  as  certain  as  the  red  man 
vanishes  before  the  stream  of  emigration,  or  the  morn- 
ing mists  before  the  gladdening  rays  of  the  rising  sun, 
game  flies  from  the  sound  of  the  squatter's  ax  or  the 
sharp  report  of  the  deadly  rifle. 

While  sojoumine  West,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
good-hearted^  kind  gentleman  and  thorough  sportsman. 
On  the  breakmg  up  of  winter  in  the  sprhig  of  1868^  in 
fact,  the  morning  after  a  decided  thaw  had  set  in,  he  ar- 
rived at  my  house  at  an  early  hour,  and  invited  me  to 
accompany  him  on  the  prairie  to  kill  wild  duck.  For 
some  time  previously  all  the  water  that  was  stagnant  or 
had  but  slight  current  had  been  frozen,  and  there  being, 
in  consequence,  no  feeding  ground  for  the  broad  bflls, 
they  had  taken  their  departure  for  more  hospitable  re- 
gions.  My  want  of  success  a  few  days  before  caused 
me  to  doubt  if  better  results  could  be  obtained  on  this 

(occasion,  but  being  aware  that  H was  better  posted 
on  these  matters  than  any  man  in  the  vidni^,  I  ahoul* 
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dered  my  ten-bore,  straddled  my  Indian  pony  and  staxt- 
ed  for  what  he  considered  the  most  appropriate  place 
for  doing  havoc.  On  reaching  the  confines  of  the  prairie 
we  found  that  mallard  duck  had  come  in,  and  in  myr- 
iads. In  no  direction  could  we  gaze  without  seeing 
flights  in  those  strange  mathematical  figures  which  they 
always  assume  when  on  the  wing. 

"  Now  o'er  our  heads  compact  they  fly. 
See,  as  we  speak,  careering  high  ; 
A  flock  of  wild  dackfl  dead  the  air, 
In  wedge-like  shape  triangular." 

As  soon  as  we  were  at  our  stands,  we  dlyested  on^ 
•elves  of  shotr-pouches  and  powder-horns,  hanging  them 
on  the  bushes  that  we  might  the  easier  use  them  when 
required— for,  once  the  game  commences  to  arrive  every 
moment  is  of  value.  Before  we  had  been  stationary 
many  minutes  a  few  stragglers  made  their  appearance 
In  our  neighborhood,  the  advance  guard,  doubtless,  of 
the  main  body ;  some  old  and  experienced  veterans,  I 
should  think,  are  generally  chosen  for  this  duty,  as  these 
forerunners  are  wary  in  the  extreme,  and  seldom  or 
never  come  within  earshot,  lliese  birds,  so  far,  had 
only  flown  past,  and  as  night  approached  their  numbers 
increased,  and  we  being  probably  less  conspicuous  from 
decreasing  light,  the  open  water  at  our  side  was  chosen 
for  their  resting-place.  Down  thev  would  come  on  the 
wate^  almost  imperiling  our  heads,  with  the  rustling 
sound  of  the  eaele  in  the  act  of  swooping  upon  his  prey. 
Ab  soon  as  the  oirds  struck  the  water  they  would  com- 
mence bathing  themselves,  flapping  their  bodies  with 
their  wings,  diving  with  short  plunges,  and  cutting  so 
many  ^ipera  that  one  might  imagine  them  stark,  staving 
mad.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  all  this  apparent  eccen- 
trlci^  is  caused  bvthe  necessity  the  ducks  feel  of  dean- 
Ingthemselves  of  the  insects  about  their  plumage,  as 
well  as  the  pleasure  they  experience  in  flndingthem- 
selves  in  a  milder  climate,  with  abundance  of  food 
around  them,  after  enduring  a  hard  journey  from  the 
North,  protracted  possfblv  through  a  day  and  night. 

On  arrival,  therefore,  they  wash  themselves  and  ar- 
range their  dress  before  commencing  their  meal.  But, 
MM  the  night  approached,  some  strangers  are  mingled  with 
the  throng.  The  duskv  duck,  the  bald-pate,  the  pin-tail, 
the  bine  and  green  wmged  teal,  shoot  past  like  arrows 
from  a  bow,  the  latter  making,  with  the  rapid  motion  of 
their  wings,  a  sound  not  unlike  an  unereased  wheel  or 
hinge.  When  the  travellers  are  satisfled  with  the  neigb- 
bomood,  they  dash  down  upon  the  water,  causing  it  to 
fly  In  spray  for  yards  around,  while  the  first  arrivals  wel- 
come the  new-comers  with  innumerable  quacks.  The 
report  of  a  gun  then  will  scarcely  alarm  them,  and,  If 
they  should  rise,  in  a  moment  they  %i]l  resettle,  doubt- 
lessly feeling  security  in  their  numbers. 

Tarry  a  liule  longer,  friend ;  be  not  impatient— dont 
you  hear  that  strange  voice  ?  The  geese  are  coming-^ 
ay,  and  brant  too— can't  you  hear  their  noisy  chatter- 
ing ?  Move  not  an  inch :  these  fellows  have  two  eyes, 
equal  in  excellence  to  the  whole  hundred  of  Arguses 
placed  together.  Soon  a  dark  line  is  seen  against  the 
sky  advancing  directly  to  us.  Honk  I  honl:  I  honk  I 
comes  from  its  different  sections,  doubtlessly  inquiries 
from  the  leader  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  halt  Keep 
close— fltir  not,  nor  think  of  shooting,  tUl  they  are  over 
you — then  fire.  Again  and  again  we  loaded  and  shot, 
tfD  our  barrels  got  agreeably  warm.  Old  Nep.  my  re- 
triever, soon  had  the  ground  around  our  feet  thickly 
strewn  with  the  slain,  and  when  an  unfortunate  duck, 
less  severely  peppered  than  others,  or  only  broken-wing- 
ed, would  attempt  to  hobble  off.  Master  Nep  would 
give  him  a  pinch  about  the  regions  of  the  cranium  that 
nnmediately  reduced  the  most  obstreperous  to  submis- 
sion. By  4  P.  M.  our  powder-flasks  commenced  to  show 
signs  of  giving  out,  and  with  a  sickly,  hollow  rattle  pro- 
claimed that  the  remaining  charges  were  few.  To  pro- 
long the  sport,  we  reduced  our  chaiges ;  but  still  the 
enawas  drawing  near,  and  could  only  be  delayed  a  few 
minutes,  for  wiUi  regret  though  the  snow  was  now  fall- 
ing fast  and  the  weather  anything  but  enjoyable,  we 
were  broug^ht  to  a  halt.  On  collecting  the  spoil  we  had 
eighty-four  ducks  and  forty-two  geese.  It  took  time 
and  trouble  to  satisfactorily  and  securely  sling  our 
booty ;  and  if  any  of  our  friends  could  have  seen  our 
^•'^'^  selves  and  nags  strung  around  with  the  fruits  of 
^or  labor,  they  could  not  have  suppressed  a  smile.  Our 
last  view  of  the  fleld  was  of  broad  oills,  in  ever-increaa' 


ing  regiments,  rushing  on  to  the  devoted  crops  to  feed, 
or  diving,  bathing  and  splashing  In  the  water. 

The  following  lines  on  roast  duck  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate here : 

**A  DUCK  has  been  immortallaed  by  Bryant, 

/L  wild  one,  too : 
Sweetly  he  hymned  the  creature  lithe  and  buoyant. 

Cleaving  the  blae. 
Bmt  whoso  says  the  duck  throngh  ether  flying 

Been  by  the  bard 
£qnal8  the  canyas-oack  before  me  lying, 

Tells  a  canard. 

Done  to  a  turn,  the  flesh  a  dark  camatloB, 

The  gravy  red. 
Four  slices  from  the  breast,  on  such  a  ration 

Qods  miaht  have  fed. 
Bryant  go  to,  to  thioK  that  thy  rare  ghost  dnck 

Tmced  Against  the  slcy. 
Could  e'er  at  all  compare  with  this  rare  roast  duck. 

Is  all  in  my  eye." 

Malay  Customs. 

I  was  told,  writes  a  traveler  In  Borneo,  that  it  is  in- 
dispensablv  necessary  that  a  young  man  should  procure 
a  skull  before  he  gets  married.  On  my  urging  tnat  the 
custom  would  be  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance,  they  replied  that  it  was  established 
from  time  immemorial,  and  could  not  be  dispensed 
with.  Subsequentlv,  however,  it  was  allowed  that 
heads  were  very  diflicult  to  obtain  now,  and  a  young 
man  might  sometimes  get  married  by  givinff  presents  to 
his  lady-love's  parents.  At  all  times  tiiey  aenied  warm- 
ly ever  obtaining  any  heads  but  their  enemies',  adding 
that  they  were  bad  people,  and  deserved  to  die. 

I  asked  a  young  unmarried  man  whether  he  would 
be  obliged  to  get  a  head  before  he  could  obtain  a  wife. 
He  repUed,  ^*Yes."  "When  could  he  get  one?" 
"Soon."  "Where  would  he  go  to  get  one  t"  "To  the 
Sarebus  Biver."  I  mention  tbese  particulars  in  detail, 
as  I  think,  had  their  practice  extended  to  taking  the 
head  of  any  defenseless  traveler,   or  any   Malay   sur- 

Srised  in  hiB  dwelling  or  boat,  I  should  have  wormed 
tie  secret  out  of  them. 

The  men  marry  but  one  wife,  and  that  not  until  they 
have  attained  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen.  Thea 
wedding  ceremony  is  curious,  and  is  performed  by 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  being  brought  in  procession 
along  the  large  room,  where  a  brace  of  fowls  is  placed 
over  the  bridegroom's  neck,  which  he  whirls  seven 
times  around  nls  head.  The  fowls  are  then  killed  and 
their  blood  sprinkled  on  the  foreheads  of  the  pair, 
which  done,  they  are  cooked  and  eaten  by  IJie  new 
married  couple  alone,  whilst  the  rest  feast  and  drink 
during  the  whole  nla^t 

Maryland  Ponies. 

The  long,  narrow  peninsuala  known  as  Synnepnxeot 
Beach,  on  tne  Atlantic,  and  separated  from  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland  bya  bold  bay,  terminates  at  the  Aa- 
sateague  Inlet,  and  Chincoteague  Island  is  Just  south  of 
this  Inlet,  and  off  the  Maryland  frontier,  and  separated 
from  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia  by  a  beautiful  bay  seven 
mfles  wide,  of  the  same  name.  The  population  is  about 
2000  people,  and  the  Islandis  seven  miles  long  and  about 
one  mile  wide.  All  along  the  Atlantic  coast  south,  clear 
to  the  capes,  are  numerous  islands,  formed  by  Inlets  from 
the  ocean,  with  numberless  inland  bays.  These  are  in- 
habited by  people  engaged  in  oystering  and  flshing  and 
the  raising  of  Ohincoteague  ponies.  There  are  large 
droves  of  them  roaming  about,  making  their  own  living 
on  the  vast  marshes  along  the  coast  In  the  Summer 
time  they  are  fat,  but  in  the  Winter  theirs  is  truely  a  pre- 
carious existence.  Small  in  size,  with  delicate  limbs,  and 
having  great  powers  of  endurance,  they  are  noted  for 
their  beauty  and  high  mettle,  though  when  tamed  and 
broken  they  become  very  gentle.  They  are  driven  into 
pens  in  August,  branded,  and  the  saleable  ones  secured 
and  broken  ;  they  command  from  $50  to  $100.  In  Win- 
ter many  die  of  starvation,  and  they  have  no  other  food 
than  marsh  grass,  which  they  paw  out  from  under  the 
snow.  Some  persons  here  own  nundreds  of  them.  Tra- 
dition says  these  ponies  are  descendants  of  a  vessel  load 
of  horses  that  was  shipwrecked  on  this  coast  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  on  their  way  to  Jamestown,  which 
was  then  being  settled. 
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A  Big  Ship  Sent  Over  Niagara  Falls. 

Capt.  Gilbert  Pratt,  a  veteran  mariner  now  living  in 
Belleville,  Ont.,  whose  period  of  service  on  the  lakes 
dates  back  nearly  hali  a  century,  recalls  an  incident 
which,  though  It  has  been  almost  forgotten,  attracted 
considerable  attention  in  its  day.  Vessel  owners  were 
then  more  conscientious  than  now.  They  were  not  in- 
clined to  risk  the  lives  of  passengers  and  crew  in  unsea- 
worthy  crafts. 

The  owner  of  the  old  schooner  Michigan— then  the 
largest  vessel  on  the  lakes— hit  upon  a  novel  expedient 
for  disposing  of  her.  The  vessel  had  become  old  and 
rotten,  and  was  no  longer  serviceable.  Instead  of  load- 
ing her  and  sending  her  out  late  in  the  season  heavily 
insured  to  be  wrecked,  he  chose  a  more  harmless  plan, 
but  one  not  less  profitaole  to  himself.  He  induced  the 
proprietors  of  the  hotels  at  Niagara  Falls  to  buy  the 
vessel  and  send  her  over  the  falls.  This  was  about  the 
year  1830.  The  proposition  was  eagerly  accepted  by  the 
hotel  proprietors,  who  saw  in  it  a  capital  advertising 
scheme^and  one  which  would  be  certain  to  pay  them 
well.  The  affair  was  widely  published  in  the  news- 
papers and  was  the  talk  of  the  snrroundinf  country  for 
weeks  and  weeks.  They  did  not  count  amfes  when  they 
Judged  what  an  excited  public  curiosity  would  do.  For 
several  days  previous  to  the  great  event  the  stages  and 
canal  boats  were  crowded.  People  flocked  thither  from 
all  parts  of  the  countrv  to  witness  the  novel  spectacle  of 
the  largest  vessel  on  the  lake  going  over  the  udls.  The 
hotel  keepers  reaped  a  rich  harvest.  80  great  a  crowd 
had  never  before  been  seen  at  that  famous  resort. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  Michigan  was  towed  out 
into  the  rapfiu  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  number  of  peo- 
ple who  lined  the  banks  or  visited  the  scene  upon  the 
numerous  excorsion  boats  which  were  called  into  requi- 
sition. The  task  of  towing  the  vessel  into  the  current 
was  intrusted  to  a  Capt.  Rough,  with  a  crew  of  half  a 
dozen  oarsmen  selected  by  himself.  This  was  a  rather 
hazardous  enterprise.  Capt  Pratt,  who  was  himself  one 
of  the  crew,  says  his  heart  almost  failed  him  when  they 
set  out,  though  ne  had  gladly  volunteered  for  the  service. 

There  had  been  placed  on  the  schooner  several  ani- 
mals, in  accordance  with  the  programme,  which  had  been 
widely  advertised.  These  consteted  of  a  buffalo,  three 
bears,  two  foxes,  a  raccoon,  a  cat  and  some  geese.  At 
her  bowsprit  was  the  American  Ensign  and  at  her  stem 
the  English  Jack,  the  Canadian  hotel-keepers  having 
Joined  in  the  enterprise.  There  were  also  some  effigies 
displayed  on  boara  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  crew, 
and  to  make  more  real  the  scene  of  a  vessel  with  all  on 
board  making  the  terrific  plunge.  Just  before  the  tow- 
line  was  cut  the  animals  on  board  were  turned  loose. 
Just  as  the  vessel  entered  the  rapids  two  of  the  bears 
plunged  overboard  and  actually  succeeded  in  swimming 
ashore.  The  third  one  climbed  the  mast  as  if  to  get  a 
better  view  of  the  scene. 

All  the  animals  seemed  greatly  frightened  and  ran 
from  one  end  of  the  deck  to  the  other,  much  the  same  as 
a  human  crew  might  have  done  under  similar  circum- 
stances, in  an  agony  of  despair.  The  vessel  swept  nand- 
ly  down  the  rapids,  plunging  over  the  first  fall,  shipping 
a  little  water,  righUng  nerself  and  moving  on  in  fine 
style.  In  going  over  the  second  rapid  the  mast  went  by 
the  board  and  the  bear  with  it,  and  neither  was  sgain 
seen.  She  swung  around  and  presented  her  broadside  to 
the  foaming  wMers.  She  had  evidentlv  struck  a  rock 
and  was  stationary.  Here  it  was  thought  her  career  was 
ended  and  the  affair  was  over.  But  she  stopped  only  a 
moment.  The  force  of  the  waters  swung  her  around  and 
she  moved  on,  stem  foremost.  On  the  third  rapid  she 
bilged,  but  carried  her  hull  apparently  whole  stndght  to 
the  Horse-shoe  fall,  over  which  she  plunged  stem  fore- 
most to  the  foaming  abyss  below.  She  was  smashed 
into  a  thousand  fragments.  None  of  the  beasts  on  board 
were  ever  heard  of  more ;  but  the  geese  turned  up  all 

'  :ht  and  were  soon  seen  on  the  bank  below,  quietly 
*' ten  of  a 


oiling  their  feathers,  as  If  thero  had  not  been  mm 
shower  after  all.  One  of  the  effigies  was  also  found  un 
injured,  throwing  his  arms  about  and  knocking  his  knees 
together  in  the  eddies,  but  all  the  others  had  dis- 
appeared. The  scene  was  a  most  thrilling  one.  The 
great  crowd  of  spectators  watched  the  progress  of  the 
vessel  with  breathless  interest,  and  gave  a  great  cheer  as 
•he  made  the  final  plunge. 

RsASON  gains  all  men  by  compelling  none. 


The  Boy  Astronomer. 

The  first  transit  of  Venus  ever  seen  by  a  human  eye 
was  predicted  by  a  boy,  and  was  observed  by  that  boy 

Just  as  he  reached  the  age  of  manhood.  His  name  was 
feremiah  Horrox.  We  have  a  somewhat  wondeiAil 
story  to  tell  you  about  this  bov. 

He  lived  in  an  obscure  village  near  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land. He  was  a  lover  of  books  of  science,  and  before 
he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  mastered  the  as- 
tronomical knowledge  of  the  day.  He  studied  the  pro- 
blems of  Kepler,  and  he  made  the  discovery  that  the 
tables  of  Kepler  hidicated  the  near  approach  of  the 
period  of  the  transit  of  Venus  across  the  sun's  centre. 
This  was  about  the  year  16S5. 

Often  on  midsummer  nights,  the  bov  Horrox  mi^t 
have  been  seen  in  the  fields  watching  the  planet  Venoa. 
The  desire  sprung  up  within  him  to  see  the  transit  of  tlie 
beautiful  planet  across  the  disc  of  the  sun,  for  it  was  a 
sight  that  no  eye  had  ever  seen,  and  one  that  would  tend 
to  solve  some  of  the  greatest  problems  ever  presented  to 
the  mind  of  an  astronomer.  So  the  boy  began  to  ex- 
amine the  astronomical  tables  of  Kepler,  and  by  their  aid 
endeavored  to  demonstrate  at  what  time  the  next  transft 
would  occur.  He  found  an  error  in  the  tables,  and  then 
he.  being  the  first  of  all  astronomers  to  make  the  preelae 
calculation,  discovered  the  exact  date  when  the  next 
transit  womd  take  place. 

He  told  his  secret  to  one  intimate  friend,  a  boy  who. 
like  himself,  loved  science.  The  young  astronomer  then 
awaited  the  event  which  he  had  predicted  for  a  number 
of  years,  never  seeing  the  loved  planet  in  the  shaded 
evening  sky  without  dreaming  of  the  day  when  the  tran- 
sit should  fulfil  the  beautiful  vision  he  carried  conttam- 
ally  in  his  mind. 

The  memorable  year  came  at  last— 1099.  The  predict- 
ed day  of  the  transit  came,  too,  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
It  was  Sunday.  It  found  Horrox,  the  bov  astronomer, 
now  Just  past  twenty  years  of  age,  intentlv  watching  a 
sheet  of  paper  in  a  private  room,  on  which  lay  the  sun's 
reflected  linage.  Over  this  roflection  of  the  sun's  disc 
on  the  paper,  he  expected,  moment  by  moment,  to  see 
the  planet  pass  Uke  a  moving  spot  or  a  shadow. 

Suddenly  the  church  bells  rang.  He  was  a  very  i«- 
ligious  youth,  and  was  accustomed  to  heed  the  church 
bells  as  a  call  from  Heaven.  The  paper  still  was  spot- 
less; no  shadow  broke  the  outer  edge  of  the  son's  lumi- 
nous circle. 

Still  the  church  bells  rang.  Should  he  go  ?  A  dood 
might  hide  the  sun  beforo  his  rotum,  and  the  expected 
disdosuro  be  lost  for  a  century. 

But  Horrox  said  to  himself:  <<I  must  not  neglect  the 
worship  of  the  Creator,  to  see  the  wonderful  things  the 
Creator  has  made." 

So  he  left  the  refiected  image  of  the  son  on  the  paper, 
and  went  to  the  sanctuary. 

When  he  rotumed  from  the  service,  he  hurried  to  the 
room.  The  sun  was  still  shining,  and  there,  like  a  sha- 
dow on  the  bright  circle  on  the  paper,  was  the  only  Im- 
age of  the  planet  Venus.  It  crept  slowly  along  the 
bright  centre,  like  the  finger  of  the  Invisible.  Then  the 
boy  astronomer  ^ew  that  the  great  problems  of  astron- 
omy were  correct,  and  the  thought  filled  his  pure  heart 
with  religious  Joy. 

Horrox  died  at  the  age  of  twentv-two.  Neariy  on*" 
hundred  and  thirty  years  afterward,  Venus  was  again 
seen  crossing  the  sun.  The  whole  astronomical  wcMid 
was  then  interested  in  the  event,  and  expeditions  of  ob- 
servation were  fitted  out  by  the  principal  European  QtCfY- 
emments.  It  was  observed  in  this  country  by  David 
JUttenhouse,  who  fainted  when  he  saw  the  vision. 

How  quickly  one  generation  of  men  follows  another  to  the 
grare  t  We  come  like  ocean  waves  to  the  shore,  and  scaioely 
strike  the  strand  before  we  roll  back  inio  the  foigetfolness 
whenoe  we  came.  **  There  is  a  skeleton  in  every  house.** 
Aye,  in  aome,  many.  We  can  stand  upon  the  corner  of  any 
street,  and,  looking  back,  we  shall  see  that  all  the  houses  have 
changed  occnpants  In  a  few  years.  The  old  men  have  gone, 
and  a  generation  that  knew  them  not  nas  taken  their  pUoes. 
Tos  \  while  we  look,  we  ourselves  grow  old,  and  pass  on  to  Joia 
the  great  cararan  whose  tents  are  almost  in  sight  on  the  other 
side.  In  yooth,  the  other  worid  seems  a  great  way  olt  but 
later  we  feel  and  realise  that  it  is  closer  at  hand ;  and  what  is 
better,  Nature  does  the  preparatoiy  work  for  passing  into  it 
so  that  easily  we  grow  Into  lb— are  bora  into  it 
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"Worldly  Prospects  of  Young  Men. 

BT  O.  W. 

When  yoonff  men  arrive  at  an  age  which  makes  It  al- 
most imperatm  that  they  should  seek  some  mode  of 
supporting  themselves,  they  are  too  apt  to  rely  more  on 
the  influence  of  their  relatives  and  mends  than  upon 
their  own  exertions.  Many  become  discouraged  at  the 
slightest  rebuff,  and  foolishly  yield  to  despondency, 
when  their  next  effort  might  meet  with  the  most  unex- 
pected success.  Borne  bitterly  complain  of  the  chances 
of  prosperity  without  capital,  and  consider  it  would  be 
oselesB  to  make  any  exertions  without  that  assistance, 
while  others  are  so  choice  and  fastidious  In  their  taste, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  please  them.  These  views 
of  life  and  business  are  all  wrong,  and  emanate  more 
from  an  idle  disposition  and  a  species  of  false  modesty 
than  from  any  actual  cause.  Instead  of  harboring  such 
thoughts  and  yielding  to  their  gloomy  influence,  how 
much  better  it  would  be  to  /orm  a  resolution  to  succeed, 
mnd  to  cany  it  out  by  your  actions  and  exertions.  £n- 
€igy,  perseverance  ana  a  strict  attention  to  business  will 
accomplish  almost  anything ;  and  success  and  prosperity 
are  as  certain  to  foUow  as  they  are  practised. 

There  is  not  a  community  but  what  has  an  example  of 
this  kind ;  and  some  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  our  nation 
started  penniless  and  unknown.  It  was  by  their  indus- 
try and  perseverance  alone  that  they  were  able  to  accu- 
mulate their  immense  wealth.  Girard's  life  is  replete 
with  reverses,  but  they  only  stimulated  him  to  renewed 
efforts,  and  at  his  death  he  was  worth  millions.  Astor 
had  nothing  but  his  exertions  and  indomitable  will  to 
depend  upon,  and  they  proved  his  best  capital.  A.  T. 
Stewart  is  another  example  of  what  perseverance  will 
do,  beginning  life  in  a  small  and  unostentatious  man- 
ner, fii  a  word,  the  history  of  nearly  all  the  million- 
aires in  the  United  States  may  be  given  in,  '^Industry, 
Economy  and  Perseverance." 

The  sons  of  rich  men  who  begin  life  with  the  capital 
which  so  many  pow  yeunr  men  covet,  frequently  die 
beggars.  It  would  probably  not  be  goinf  too  far  to  say 
that  a  large  majority  of  sucn  monied  inmviduals  either 
fail  outright,  or  eraduaUy  eat  up  the  capital  with  which 
they  commencea  their  career.  And  the  reason  is  plain. 
Bron^t  up  in  enensive  habits,  they  spend  entirely  too 
much.  Eaucatea  with  high  notions  of  personal  import- 
ance, they  will  not,  as  they  phrase  it,  "  stoop  "  to  nard 
wozk.  Is  it  astonishing,  therefore,  that  they  are  passed 
in  the  race  of  life  by  others  of  less  capital  but  more  en- 
ergy, thrift  and  indu^stry  ?  For  these  virtues,  after  all, 
are  worth  more  than  money.  In  fact,  they  make  money. 
Nay,  after  it  is  made  they  enable  the  possessor  to  keep 
It,  which  most  rich  men  declare  to  be  more  difficult  than 
the  making. 

He  who  enlarges  his  expenses  as  fkst  as  his  eaminffs 
Ittorease  must  always  be  poor,  no  matter  what  his  abm- 
tlcs.  And  content  may  be  had  on  comparatively  little. 
For  it  is  not  in  luxurious  living  that  men  find  real  hap- 
piness. 

Minuteness  of  Atoms. 

Goldbeaters,  by  hammering,  can  reduce  gold  to  leaves  so 
thin  that  98St,000  miiBt  be  laid  apon  each  other  to  produce  the 
thickness  of  an  inch  \  yet  those  leaves  are  perfect,  or  without 
holes,  so  that  one  of  them  laid  upon  any  surface,  as  in  gilding, 
gives  the  appearance  of  solid  gold.  They  are  so  thin,  that  if 
formed  Into  a  book,  l«SOO  would  only  occupy  the  space  of  a 
single  leaf  of  common  paper ;  and  an  octavo  volume  of  aa  Inch 
thick  would  have  as  many  pages  as  the  books  of  a  well  stocked 
ordinary  library  of  l.fiOO  volumes,  w.th  four  handred  pages  in 
each.  Stai  thinner  than  this  is  the  coating  of  gold  on  the  sil« 
ver  wire  of  what  is  called  gold  laoe ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that 
auch  coating  is  of  only  one  atom  thick.  Platinum  and  silver 
can  be  drawn  into  wire  much  liner  than  human  hair.  A  grain 
of  bine  Titriol  or  carmine  will  tinge  a  gsllon  of  water,  so  that 
In  every  drop  the  eolor  may  be  perceived.  In  the  milt  of  a 
ood-flshi  or  in  the  water  in  which  certain  vegetables  have  been 
infused,  the  microscope  discovers  animalcoles  of  which  many 
thousand  together  do  not  equal  in  bulk  a  grain  of  sand;  and 
jet  nature,  with  a  singular  prodigality,  has  supplied  many  of 
these  with  organs  as  complex  as  those  of  a  whale  or  elephant, 
and  their  bodies  consist  of  the  same  substances,  or  ultimate 
atoms,  as  that  of  man  himself.   In  a  single  pound  of  such  mat- 


ter there  are  more  living  creatures  than  of  human  beings  on 
the  face  of  this  globe. 

What  a  scene  has  the  microscope  opened  to  the  admiration 
of  the  philosophic  inquirer  I  Water,  mercury,  sulphur  or,  in 
general,  any  rabstance  when  sui&dently  heated,  rises  as  vapor 
or  gas ;  that  is,  it  is  reduced  to  the  ariform  state. 

Great  heat,  therefore,  would  cause  the  whole  of  the  material 
universe  to  disappear,  and  the  most  solid  bodies  to  become  as 
invisible  and  impalpable  as  the  air  we  breathe. 

A  well  known  naturalist  teUs  ot  an  insect  seen  with  a  micros- 
cope of  which  seventy  million  would  only  equal  a  mite.  In- 
sects of  various  kind  may  be  seen  in  the  cavities  of  a  common 
grain  of  sand.  Mold  is  a  forest  of  beautiful  trees,  with 
branches,  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit. ^^__ 

Parrots. 

BT  GAPT.   OABKBB. 

Parrots  often  live  to  a  good  old  age  even  in  captivity. 
To  capture  them,  the  South  American  Indians  fire  ar- 
rows at  them,  the  points  of  which  are  blunted  with 
wrappings  of  cotton,  or  they  light  a  fire  of  strong  smell- 
ing weeds  under  their  perenes,  when  they  become  par- 
tiiuly  suffocated  and  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  cockatoos  differ  from  other  parrots  by  having  a 
crest  of  elegant  feathers  on  their  head  which  they  can 
raise  or  depress  at  pleasure.  They  are  ratives  of  the 
East  Indies  and  Australia,  and  inhabit  the  damp  and 
humid  forests,  from  which  they  occasionally  swoop  out 
tn  flocks  of  hundreds  and  devastate  the  neighboring 
rice-fields. 

Australia  possesses  the  Jet  black  species— the  rarest 
kind  of  parrot 

The  splendid  feathering  of  the  South  American  macan 
makes  it  a  beautiful  ornament  for  paries  and  lordly  gar- 
dens, but  its  frightful  shriekhig  and  cries  detract  from 
its  popularity.  When  in  pronmity  to  this  species  the 
naturalist  can  have  no  eye  for  aught  beside,  l^e  scarlet 
body,  the  red,  yellow,  blue  and  green  of  his  wings, 
added  to  his  long  blue  and  scarlet  tail  makes  him  an 
object  of  the  rarest  beauty. 

Tlien  come  the  paroquets— small— and  with  very  long 
tails  and  collar-like  marks  about  the  neck.  They  inhabft 
the  Asiatic  continent,  and  others  are  natives  of  Austra- 
lia. Many  are  brilliantly  feathered  with  mottled  backa, 
and  legs  formed  for  running  on  the  ground. 

The  ringed  paroquet  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  bird  of  the  parrot  kind  known  to  the  ancient 
Greeks.  It  has  a  rapid  and  even  flight,  but  remains 
much  upon  the  ground  feeding  upon  the  seeds  of 
grasses.  Stngularly  enough,  it  ,is  said  that  the  parrot 
family  can  eat  nux  vomica,  or  strychnine,  without  evfl 
effects,  but  is  poisoned  wnen  it  has  tasted  parsley, 
thereby  illustrating  the  old  proverb— "What  is  one's 
meat  is  another's  poison." 

In  his  free  state  the  parrot  lives  upon  nuts  and  seeds ; 
when  captive  he  becomes  omnivorous  like  his  master, 
and  eats  oread  and  meat,  sugar  and  pastry,  and  alas,  for 
bis  morals,  or  rather  for  the  morals  of  tne  master  that 
teaches  him,  he  learns  to  become  very  fond  of  wine, 
which  throws  him  into  gay  and  festive  spirits.  In  their 
wild  state  they  start  off  at  break  of  day  with  wild 
screams,  in  pursuit  of  breakfast,  after  which  they  flit 
back  into  the  forest  shades  until  just  before  sunsetting, 
when  thev  again  appear  in  quest  of  food.  They  are 
not  all  gifted  alike  in  regard  to  speech ;  some  species 
are  stupid,  others  apt  to  learn— running  parallel  to  chil- 
dren in  school. 

When  we  realize  the  wonderful  fact  of  a  bird's  undep> 
standing,  articulating  and  applying  aptly  the  language 
of  mankind,  how  can  we  do  less  than  marvol  at  the 
wonderful  creations  of  God,  and  strive  to  appreciate  and 
love  so  beneficient  a  Friend,  Guide  and  Creator. 


Hone.— Hope  is  the  most  priceless  boon  to  nature  giveuL 
Were  it  not  for  its  influence  many  would  be  plunged  in  the 
gulf  of  dark  despair  that  now  tread  the  ways  of  honor  and 
l^ory.  The  past  has  been  but  a  scene  of  bitter  disappoint* 
ments  and  blighted  hopes  to  many  of  us.  The  present  is  the 
daily  witness  of  the  wreck  of  all  lif  e*B  sweetest  joys ;  but  still 
hope  sliines  like  a  star,  and  sheds  Ite  briUiant  rays  over  the 
gloom,  and  pictures  fair  visions  to  be  disclosed  in  tiie  impene^ 
treble  future.  Without  ite  influence  life  would  be  a  desert 
deprived  of  every  oasis. 
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Ckn'it  !bou  not,  la  kU  \hj  spTendOT,  for  th«  past  m\Q  momcjit 


IN  THE  TWILIGHT. 

In  the  sU&dow  of  tli«?  twilight,  treee  arc  wavlni?  to  nud  fro, 
111  m  rjtbmLc  Tnea«iir««  kixipliij^  cLmc  tu  thougbt*  of  long:  agn. 

Thoug^hU  that  BweLI  Itke  far-off  miuila,  ihiilllti^  me  wkh  tiubtlfl 

pain. 
Thoughts  that  Nature^  in  h«r  muilD^B,  echoes  In  u  wiil  rufrala. 

0  beloved!  do  thv  heart-atrlngi  quiver  lu  this  tir«&m>^  nvc  ? 
'it  thou  not,  fa  lOl  tli j  eplei  '       " 

grieve  T 

Baet  thou  growo  than  uatire  colder,  and  forgotten  happy 

day*, 
Wben  with  faith  and  hope  we  could  not  ae«  the  parttog  of  our 

way«  \ 

MolBi  with  dew,  this  Tine  Ite  cluatarlDg  arch  of  tangled  fra^ 

grancoreari. 
Spe^a  it  not  of  love  and  aprln^-time,  eweeter  through  a  mLsit, 

orti'arflf 

A»d  tlie«e  moHtiefl  gra^r  and  clinging,  fragmeuta  t'atijrht  from 

twilight's  veil. 
Tell  they  not  of  sorrowii  twining  all  our  life  wlLh  itit'moriei 

pale ! 

Nay,  for^[vc,  forgive  thlt  doubting,  In  thine  overbiiianiiag 

cyea. 
Still  I  see  that  worldly  living  hath  tiot  tiiade  thue   ivorkily 

wlec, 

Wus  U  riL'kt  or  wa»  it  wrong,  tbUi  to  lei  our  dllTcront  wphores 
HoJd  u»  severed,  bound  tn  mlecrr  through  tuch  weary  length 
of  ^'e^^iyk  \ 

For  thy  e^nul  Its  f  ulloet  b  tat  lire,  cotUd  not  reach  except  through 

mine, 
Aud  m^  life  bo  poor,  defrauded,  could  irnt  know  Ite  power 

divine. 

Let  It  poao — O,  mj  beloved  I— ^see,  1  BttHc  all  my  pride  ; 
'TIb  QOl  yet  too  late  to  floieh  our  shori  Journey  nide  by  Mdi.'. 

There  the  dark-robod  clouds  ore  sweeping  to  thu  quiet  i^tuilit 

west  J 
8 hull  not  tkuB  our  pue«t  Hit  vrmiaki  \\\  £tcm)ty  of  BeBi  F 

•  «•  *  *  • 

Ben3  where  we  in  chiidlioc»tl  wanderwd^  finding  flowers  for 
every  mood, 

1  heboid  oue  pure  iiud  Kniiitly,  si  aril  ke  ijghtiag  all  the  wixtd. 


And  I  pluck  it,  for  no  longer  care  and  pain  with  us  can  dwell. 
Love  shall  crown  as  living,  dying,  with  its  fadeless  immortelle. 

Seed  Life. 

No  doubt  tourists  have  often  been  imposed  upon  bj 
those  who  pretend  to  have  taken  living  grains  or  bidbe 
of  tulips  and  lilies  from  the  hands  of  mummies  that 
have  been  buried  over  a  thousand  vears.  The  fraud  has 
been  so  many  times  detected  that  it  has  cast  a  nave  sus- 
picion on  these  cases  where  germination  has  oeen  said 
to  have  taken  place  after  this  long  burial.  Yet  it  is  be- 
yond a  question  that  some  seeds  can  retain  their  vitality 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  at  length,  when  the  fav- 
oring circumstance  takes  place,  may  develop  luxuri- 
antly. 

Three  acres  of  land  covered  with  furze  and  trees,  near 
the  seat  of  Lord  Palmerston,  were  once  cleared  up,  when 
directly  after  a  crop  of  lilies  of  the  valley  and  violets  ap- 
peared, completely  covering  the  ground. 

Persons  on  digging  a  w^u,  have  often  found  the  earth 
brought  up  from  a  great  depth  and  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  light  and  warmth,  suadenl  v  become  covered  with 
vegetation,  wholly  unlike  any  that  surrounded  it.  I 
have  seen  large  tracts  of  land  from  which  the  pine 
trees  had  been  cut  down,  covered  afterwards  with  a 
thick  growth  of  scrub  oaks.  Where  the  little  acorns 
had  kept  themselves  aU  those  years  when  the  pines  were 
rustling  over  them  nobody  can  exactly  decide.  If  it  was 
a  smaU  tract  it  might  be  easily  explained ;  but  how 
miles  of  such  land  can  be  so  immediately  seeded  is 
rather  curious. 

The  life  principle  in  seeds  can  bear  wonderful  tossings 
and  exposures  without  being  destroyed.  Plants  are  in- 
troduced into  foreign  soUs  by  seeds  that  have  borne  an 
ocean  voyage  on  Uieir  own  hook,  and  have  survived  the 
buffetings  of  the  waves.  They  embark  upon  the  rivers 
which  go  down  to  the  sea,  and  often  make  extended 
journeys.  The  fruit  of  the  cocoannt  and  nuts  of  the 
mahogany  tree  have  been  cast  ashore  on  the  coasts  of 
Norway,  still  *'  alive,"  and  but  little  the  worse  for  their 
travels.  Truly  one  has  well  said :  '*  Life  is  a  property  we 
do  not  understand.  Yet  life,  however  feeble  and  ob- 
scure, Is  always  life,  and  between  it  and  death  there  is  a 
distance  as  great  as  existence  and  non-existence." 

Ethel. 

American  Caviare.        ' 

Caviare  is  an  important  article  of  conunerce,  prepared 
from  the  roes  of  laive  fish,  chiefly  the  sturgeon,  and  is 
much  used  as  an  artfole  of  food  during  seasons  of  fast  in 
Russia,  Italy  and  other  countries.  luissia  has  hitherto 
monopHollzed  its  preparation  and  sale.  From  Astrakhan 
alone,  30,000  barrels  have  been  exported  in  a  single 
year.  Some  years  ago,  two  C^ermans^  living  near  L&e 
Erie,  observing  that  the  fishermen  of  the  lake  derived 
but  little  benefit  from  the  numerous  sturgeon  abounding 
in  its  waters,  made  a  contract  by  which  they  were 
enabled  to  get  an  abundant  supply  of  that  fish  on  very 
moderate  terms.  Then  thev  put  up  a  shanty  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  and  went  into  the  business  of  prepar- 
ing caviare,  and  have  been  so  successful  that  their  pro- 
duct has  acQuired  an  extensive  celebrity,  having  been 
pronounced  fully  equal  to  the  Russian  article.  They  not 
only  send  their  cavaire  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
tet  have  exported  large  quantities  to  Europe. 


The  Earthwonxi. 

The  worm  is  admirably  adapted  by  its  stroctnre  for 
tonnelling  in  the  earth,  and  its  wonderful  borines  are 
often  laid  bare  in  the  railway  and  other  cuttings.  When 
we  consider  the  great  pressure  of  earth,  besides  its  soli- 
dity, through  which  these  worms  have  to  bore,  it  seems 
miprising  that  their  delicate  organisms  should  not  be 
crushed.  The  body  is  made  of  a  number  of  small  rings, 
which  are  armed  with  short,  stiff,  harsh  bristles,  oy 
neans  of  which  they  pull  themselves  along.  As  the 
leamouse  has  brilliant  hairs,  and  the  Cape  mole  has  lus- 
trous fur,  so  the  earthworm^s  cuticle  has  a  shining  iride- 
scent lustre,  the  reason  of  which  I  am  not  in  a  position 
o  explain.  The  nervous  and  vascular  system  of  the 
arthworm  is  very  complicated.  The  OBsophagus,  a  wide 
aembraneous  canal,  is  continued  straight  down  for  half 
n  inch,  and  ends  in  a  delicate  bag  or  reservoir ;  and  to 
his  succeeds  a  muscular  stomach  or  gizzard  dispoeed 
41  the  form  of  a  ring.— Fbank  Buokland. 
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Arsenic. 

BT  JAB.  p.  DUFFY. 

Tlie  oree  of  this  metal  are  yenr  widely  diffused  in  com- 
bination with  other  metals.  It  is  a  brittle  solid,  of  a 
sted-gray  color  and  metallic  Instre.  and  is  obtainable 
from  any  of  its  combinations  by  applying  heat 

Arsenions  add  Is  the  most  important  combination  of 
fhis  metal,  and  is  commonly  known  as  white  aisenie.  It 
Is  astonishing  that  so  deadly  a  poison  should  be  exten- 
dyely  employed. 

It  nas  been  stated  on  cood  aathoitty,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  some  parts  of  Germany  are  accustomed  to  eat 
aneniouB  add.  and  that  It  has  the  effect  of  making  them 
plump  in  body  and  sustains  their  power  of  ascending 
steep  places,  so  far  as  the  act  of  breathing  is  concerned 
IX  has  also  been  remarked  that,  so  Ions  as  the  habit  is 
maintained,  no  Inconyenience  ox  any  kmd  is  produced ; 
but  if  it  be  left  off,  then  all  the  symptoms  ox  anenical 
poisoning  present  themselyes. 

We  UMQ  feel  suiprlse,  not  that  cases  of  arsenical 
poisoning  so  rarely  occur,  but  rather  that  they  are  not 
more  freguent,  when  we  take  into  account  the  character 
of  the  inoiyiduals  with  whom  it  Is  entrusted.  As  a  sheep 
wash,  and  to  steep  wheat,  it  is  often  employed  by  farm- 
ers ;  and  it  Is  no  uncommon  thing  in  some  parts  of  this 
country  to  find  farmers,  on  market  days,  purchasing  the 
artide  eztensiydy  for  the  purposes  named. 

Arsenic  with  copper  forms  a  pigment  laigdy  used  for 
the  puzix)se  of  printing  a  rich  green  color  on  paper- 
bankings.  Ladles*  dremeshaye  often  their  ereen  tint 
hel^tened  by  means  of  Schede's  green|  which  contains 
arsenic ;  and  persons  employed  In  makinfi:  such,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  wax  and  other  artmdal  flowers, 
suffer  seriously  from  the  Inhalation  of  arsenical  powder 
thus  used  In  their  business.  It  is  much  to  be  resretted 
that  the  personal  charms  of  the  hdU  must  be  enhanced 

S'  her  poorer  sisters  paylnff  the  cost  with  the  sacrifice  of 
dr  health,  and  possibly  uieir  liyes. 

Another  extraordinary  use  of  arsenic  Is  that  of  a  cos- 
metic For  this  purpose  a  little  of  the  white  arsenic  Is 
put  into  the  water  in  which  the  person  is  washing,  and 
the  face  and  hands  bathed  with  the  solution.  The  pores 
of  the  skin  sraduaUy  absorb  the  poison,  and  the  conse- 
qfuences  of  fts  use  soon  become  apparent  by  symptoms 
of  arsenical  poisoning  which  superyene. 

By  the  following  method  arsenic  may  be  distinguished 
fft>m  other  substances :  Place  a  small  portion  on  some 
redrhot  coal,  when,  if  arsenic  be  present  it  wlU  yolatlse, 
affording  a  smdl  exactty  like  that  of  onions. 

A  Boyal  Dinner. 

Beaders  of  Roman  history  haye  been  astonished  at  the 
magnificent  wastefulness  of  the  suppers  giyen  by  those 
who  seemed  to  liye  to  eat.  But  the  kiiSn  of  andent 
Mexico  riyalled,  if  they  did  not  exccO,  In  Qieir  prodigal 
feasts  the  repasts  of  the  richest  Boman  epicure.  Monte- 
zuma n.  was  encompassed  by  a  doud  of  attendants. 
81x  hundred  noblemen  passed  the  day  at  his  court, 
speakinir  always  In  low  tones,  and  careful  to  make  no 
noise  within  the  limits  of  the  palace.  The  king  dined 
alone,  and  the  number  of  dishes  senred  for  him  at  each 
meal  are  estimated  at  from  three  hundred  to  three  thou- 
sand. Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft,  in  a  work  upon  the  dyilized 
Mttye  races  of  the  Pacific  region,  giyea  this  description 
of  the  royal  dinner : 

The  k&g  took  his  meals  alone,  in  one  of  the  largest 
baUs  of  the  palace.  If  the  weather  was  cold,  a  fire  was 
kindled  with  a  kind  of  charcoal  made  of  the  bark  of 
trees,  which  emitted  no  smoke,  but  threw  out  a  delldous 
perfume ;  and  ihat  his  Majesty  might  suffer  no  Incon- 
yenience from  the  heat,  a  screen  ornamented  with  gold, 
and  canred  with  figures  of  the  idols,  was  placed  between 
bisperson  and  the  fire. 

He  was  seated  upon  a  low.  leather  cushion,  upon 
which  were  thrown  yarious  soft  skins,  and  his  table  was 
of  similar  description,  except  that  it  wa£  larger  and 
lather  higher,  and  was  coyered  with  white  cotton  doths 
of  the  finest  ware  of  Cholula,  and  many  of  the  goblets 
were  of  gold  and  sUyer,  or  fashioned  of  beautiful  shells. 

He  is  said  to  haye  possessed  a  complete  seryice  of 
soUd  gold,  but  as  it  was  considered  below  a  king's  digni- 
ty to  use  any  tiling  at  the  table  twice,  Montezuma,  with 
all  his  extrayagance,  was  obliged  to  keep  this  costly  din- 
Der^et  in  the  temple.    The  bul-of-fare  comprised  eyeiy- 


tblng  edible  of  fish,  flesh  and  fowl  that  could  be  pro* 
cured  in  the  empire,  or  imported  from  beyond  It. 

Relays  of  couriers  were  employed  tn  bringing  dellcap 
des  from  afar,  and  as  the  royal  table  was  eyery  day  sup- 
plied with  fresh  fish  brought  without  the  modem  aids  of 
Ice  and  al]>tight  packing,  from  a  searcoast  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  distant,  by  a  road  passinff  chiefly  through 
a  tropical  climate,  we  may  form  some  Idea  of  the  speed 
with  which  these  couriers  trayeled. 

There  were  cunning  cooks  among  the  Aztecs,  and  at 
these  extrayagant  meals  there  was  almost  as  much 
variety  in  the  cooking  as  in  the  matter  cooked.    Bahagun 


mentioned  is  chile.  He  further  describes  many  kinds  of 
1>read,  all  bearing  a  more  or  less  close  resemblance  to  the 
modem  Mexican  tortUla,  and  all  most  tremendously 
named.  Imasine,  for  instance,  when  one  wished  for  a 
piece  of  bread,  haying  to  ask  one's  neighbor  to  be  gopd 
enough  to  pass  the  touuiquitiaxcallillaqnelpacholli ;  thet 
there  were  tamales  of  all  kinds,  and  many  other  curious 
messes,  such  as  frog^pawn  and  stewed  ants  cooked  wltli 
chile;  but  more  loathsome  to  us  than  eyen  such  as 
these,  and  strangest  of  all  the  strange  compounds  that 
went  to  make  up  the  royal  carte,  was  one  higbly-sayored, 
and  probably  sayory-smelllng  dish,  so  exquisitely  pre- 
pared that  its  prindpal  ingiidient  was  completely  dis> 
culsed,  yet  that  ingredient  was  nothing  else  than  human 

The  Shah's  Strong  Box 

The  Shah  of  Persia's  strong-box  consists  of  a  small 
room,  twenty  feet  by  fourteen,  reached  by  a  steep  stair, 
and  entered  through  a  yery  small  door.  Here,  spread 
upon  carpets,  lie  Jewels  yalued  at  $86,000,000.  Chief 
among  them  Is  the  Xaianian  crown,  shaped  Uke  a  flower 
pot,  and  topped  by  an  uncut  mby  as  iuge  as  a  hen's 
egg,  and  supposed  to  haye  come  from  Slam.  Near  the 
crown  are  two  lamb-sUn  caps,  adomed  with  splendid 
alxrettes  of  diamonds,  and  before  them  lie  trays  of  pearl, 
ruby,  and  emerald  necklaces,  and  hundreds  of  rings. 
Mr.  Eastwick,  who  examined  the  whole,  states  that  in 
addition  to  these  there  are  gauntiets  and  bdts  coyered 
wlthpearls and  diamonds, and  conspicuous  among  them 
the  Kalanlan  bdt,  about  a  foot  deep,  weighing  perhaps 
eighteen  pounds,  and  one  complete  mass  of  pearls,  dia- 


monds, emeralds,  and  rubles.  One  or  two  scabbards  of 
swords  are  said  to  be  worth  a  ouarter  of  a  million  each. 
There  Is  also  the  finest  turquoise  in  the  world,  three  or 
four  inches  long,  and  without  a  fiaw.  There  is  also  an 
emerald  as  big  as  a  walnut]  coyered  with  the  names  of 
kings  who  haye  possessed  it.    The  andent  Penians 

Srized  the  emerald  aboye  all  gems,  and  particularly 
lose  from  Egypt  Their  goblew  decorated  witti  these 
stones  were  copied  by  the  Romans.  The  Shah  also 
possesses  a  pearl  worth  |800,000.  But  the  most  attract* 
iye  of  all  the  Persian  stones  Is  the  turquoise,  which  is 
inlaid  by  the  natiye  lapidaries  with  designs  and  Insorip- 
tlons  with  great  effect  and  expertness. 

Spanish  Customs. 

The  greater  number  of  the  houses  in  Spain  haye  no 
carpets,  but  Just  the  dean  boarded  floors ;  ndther  haye 
they  fire-places,  instead  of  which  they  are  warmed  by  a 
"  brasero "  filled  with  smouldering  ashes.  When  the 
stranger  ylsits  a  Spanish  house  he  must  make  no  at* 
tempt  to  shut  the  doors,  for  to  be  alone  with  a  lady  with 
dosed  doors,  would  be  considered  indecorous ;  and  it 
must  also  be  remembered  that  Spanish  ladies  seldom 
either  shake  hands  or  take  a  gentieman's  arm ;  but  when 
the  gentieman  rises  he  must  say,  **.filMo  Jm  pies  de  loteL 
aenara"  («Lady,  I  kiss  your  feet"),  to  which  the  lady 
responds,  "Beno  a>  uited  la  mano,  cabaUero"  (*<Sir,  I  kiss 
your  hand.")  The  Spanish  ladies  are  considered  Yery 
beautiful,  generally  of  a  dark  complexion,  with  charm* 
ing  black  eyes ;  those  of  Andalusia  are  considered  the 
:;reate8t  beauties.  They  sddom  wear  a  bonnet,  haying 
a  mantilla  or  lace  shawl,  which  they  haye  thrown  oyer 
their  heads.  Their  loye-making  is  of  the  olden  times. 
I  remember,  when  passing  through  some  of  tiie  towns, 
of  seeing  and  hearing  many  cavaliers,  with  a  capa  or 
cloak  thrown  over  their  heads,  like  the  troubadors  of 
old,  standing  under  their  novia,  or  sweet-hearte's  wii^ 
dow,  touching  the  guitar. 
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Slow  But  Sure. 

It  Is  stated  by  some  aothority  that  if  the  dtj  of  New  York 
■honld  remain  nnlxihabited  for  ten  years  its  streets  would  be 
ttned  with  houses  in  ruins.  The  parts  most  beantifolly  and 
snbetantiaUy  bnilt  would  not  eecape  the  general  wreck.  The 
agent  that  would  bring  about  this  work  of  destruction  is  one 
so  insignificant  that  It  would  scarcely  enter  into  the  thought 
of  the  ordinary  observer.  It  is  only  the  roots  and  suckers  of 
the  growing  trees,  planted  along  the  side  walks,  and  which,  if 
left  unmolested,  would  unsettle  the  firmest  foundations. 

The  power  of  growing  vegetable  life  is  often  most  wonder- 
fuL  In  an  old  German  graveyard  is  the  tomb  of  some  member 
of  a  noble  family,  which  was  sealed  up  over  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Two  massive  sandstones  were  laid  upon  it,  and  across 
these  another  stone  double  their  siae.  The  stones  were  fast- 
ened together  by  massive  iron  damps,  and  an  inseripfion 
stated  that,  **  This  grave,  bought  for  al!  time,  mu2t  never  be 
cypened."  But  howvaln  are  aD  human  calculations  I  Toman*s 
▼lew  this  grave  seemed  donble-barred,  and  yet  a  most  Insfg- 
niflcant  agent  invaded  it.  The  winds  of  heaven  wafted  to  the 
spot  a  seed  of  birch.  It  fell  in  the  interstices  of  the  stones, 
and  finding  a  favoring  soil  it  germinated  and  fiourished.  No 
hand  disturbed  it  on  the  neglected  grave,  so  year  by  year  it  in- 
creased in  size  and  strength.  The  inscription  on  the  massive 
sandstone  was  nothing  to  the  aspiring  young  birch  tree.  It 
raised  slowly  and  steadily,  a  hair^s  breadth  at  a  time,  the  moss- 
grown  stones  at  its  foot,  turning  them  partially  on  their 
edges,  entirely  unloosing  the  iron  clamps  which  fastened 
them.  In  sll  the  calculations  of  the  tomb-builders  it  had 
never  occurred  to  them  that  such  a  tiny  invader  would  ever 
disturb  the  sanctities  of  the  grave. 

Almost  any  one  familiar  with  rough  mountain  scenery  has 
met  with  large  masses  of  rock,  sometimes  of  many  tons 
weight,  which  have  been  loosened  by  the  roots  of  some  tree 
and  tumbled  down  the  dilT.  A  little  rootlet  was  first  sent 
down  into  some  tiny  crevice  of  the  rock,  and  had  pushed  its 
advantage  little  by  little,  untQ  the  giant  rock  had  been  deft 
asunder  as  elfectnally  as  if  by  a  blast  of  powder. 

Let  us  never  despise  the  power  of  the  littles,  when  we  see 
what  giant  work  they  may  be  able  to  iMrf  orm. 

The  Bells  of  Limerick. 

BT  mOLT  Y.  B^TTXT. 

The  old  bells  that  hung  in  the  tower  of  the  Limerick 
Cathedral  were  made  by  a  yonnff  Italian  after  maoT  years 
of  patient  toil.  He  was  prona  of  hia  work,  and  when 
they  were  porchased  by  the  prior  of  a  neighboring  con- 
vent near  tne  Lake  of  Como,  the  artist  invested  the  pro- 
fits of  the  sale  in  a  pretty  villa  on  the  maigin  of  the 
lake,  where  he  coola  hear  their  Angd%t»  mnsic  wafted 
from  the  convent  cliff  across  the  waters  at  morning, 
noon,  and  night  Here  he  intended  to  pass  his  life ;  but 
this  happiness  was  denied  him.  In  one  of  those  feudal 
broils  which,  whether  dvll  or  foreign,  are  the  undying 
worm  in  a  foreign  land,  he  suffered  the  loss  of  his  all ; 
and  when  the  norm  passed,  he  found  himself  without 
home,  family,  friends,  and  fortune.  The  convent  had 
been  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  ehrfihd'mivre  of  his 
handiwork,  the  tuneful  chime  whose  music  had  charmed 
his  listening  ear  for  so  many  happy  days  of  his  past  life, 
bad  been  carried  away  to  a  f  ordgn  land.  He  became  a 
wanderer.  His  hair  grew  white  and  his  heart  withered 
before  he  again  found  a  resting-place.  In  all  these  years 
of  bitter  desolation,  the  memory  of  the  music  of  his 
bells  never  left  him :  he  heard  it  in  the  forest  and  in  the 
crowded  city,  on  the  sea  and  by  the  banks  of  the  quiet 
stream  in  the  basin  of  the  hills ;  he  heard  it  by  day ;  and 
when  night  came,  and  troubled  sleep,  it  whispered  to 
him  soothingly  of  peace  and  happiness.  One  day  be  met 
a  mariner  from  over  the  sea,  wno  told  him  a  story  of  a 
wondrous  chime  of  bells  he  had  heard  in  Ireland.  An 
Intuition  told  the  artist  that  they  were  bis  bells.  He 
Journeyed  and  voyaged  thither,  sick  and  weaiy,  and 
sailed  up  the  Shannon.  The  ship  came  to  anchor  in  the 
port  near  Limerick,  and  he  took  passage  in  a  small  boat 
tor  the  purpose  of  roaching  the  dty.  Before  him,  the 
tall  steeple  of  8t  Mary^s  luted  its  turreted  head  above 
the  mist  and  smoke  of  the  old  town.  He  leaned  back 
wearily,  yet  with  a  happy  l^ht  beaming  from  bis  eyes. 
The  ang^els  were  whispenng  to  him  that  his  bells  were 
there,    tie  praved :  **  Oh.  let  them  sound  me  a  lovine 


welcome  t    Just  one  note  of  greeting,  O  belb  I  and  my 
pilgrimage  is  done  1" 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening.  The  air  was  like  that  of 
his  own  Italy  in  the  sweetest  time  of  the  year,  the  death 
of  the  spring.  The  bosom  of  the  river  was  like  a  broad 
mirror,  reflecting  the  patterns  of  bright  gold  that  flecked 
the  blue  sky,  the  towers,  and  the  streets  of  the  old  town 
in  its  clear  depths.  The  lights  of  the  city  danced  upon 
the  wavelets  that  rippled  from  the  boat  as  she  glided 
along.  Suddenly  the  stillness  was  broken.  From  St. 
Mary's  tower  there  came  a  shower  of  silver  sound,  filling 
the  air  with  music  The  boatmen  rested  on  their  oars 
to  listen.  The  old  Italian  crossed  his  arms  and  fixed  his 
streaming  eyes  upon  the  tower.  The  sound  of  his  bells 
boro  to  his  heart  all  the  sweet  memories  of  his  buried 
past :  home,  friends,  kindred,  all.  At  last  he  was  happy 
—too  happy  to  speak,  too  happy  to  breathe.  When  the 
rowers  sought  to  arouse  him,  his  face  was  upturned  to 
the  tower,  out  his  eyes  were  dosed.  The  poor  stranger 
had  breattied  his  last.  His  own  eh^fh-cPteumre  had  rung 
his  "  passiog-beU." 


How  to  Preserve  Sea-Weeds. 

The  best  season  for  making  collections  of  sea-weeds, 
In  their  many  varieties.  Is  In  September  and  October,  as 
most  of  them  are  then  In  full  bloom,  and  the  aatunmal 
storms  throw  them  on  shore  in  great  i>eiiection,  and 
from  deeper  waters,  where  they  grow  in  greater  luxuri- 
ance. On  this  account  they  are  large  ana  more  beauti- 
ful, while  some  of  them  are  exceedingly  ddicate  and 
minute  in  structure. 

Always  cany  a  basket  In  which  to  collect  them,  and  at 
evening  wash  all  that  you  have  obtained  in  a  shallow 
pan  of  cold  fresh  water,  taking  care  to  remove  all  foreign 
matter  attached  to  their  filaments.  A  hair-pin  or  laige 
darning  needle  Is  a  good  thing  to  use  for  tnis  puipose. 
If  you  can  not  posslDly  wash  and  cleanse  at  once  aU  the 
specimens  you  have  procured,  shake  them  out  on  a  large 
towel,  and  nut  them  in  a  shady,  aiiy  spot,  folding  the 
towel  over  tnem. 

Take  some  sheets  of  foolscap  paper  and  slightlv  be- 
smear them  with  pomade  or  lard,  tiien  place  one  of  Uiem 
at  the  bottom  of  your  wash-bowl,  and  pour  fresh  water 
over  it  untn  the  bowl  is  nearly  f ulL  It  must  be  luge 
enough  to  lay  the  paper  down  flatly,  and  not  let  it  m- 
come  bent  or  wrinkled.  Now  take  a  washed  spedmen 
from  the  other  dish,  and  float  it  carefully  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  bowL  separating  each  fllament  from  Its  neigh- 
bor with  a  camel's-hair  brush  until  it  lies  spread  out  as 
it  did  in  the  sea.  The  longest  branches  must  have  plenty 
of  paper  to  allow  them  to  lie  straight,  and  knoboy  ex- 
crescences or  overlapping  branches  should  be  placed  up- 
permost. 

Then  place  a  small  weight  upon  the  centre  of  the 
floating  weed,  and  pick  out  each  frond  by  itself,  "niis 
part  of  the  work  requires  a  patient  hand,  and  can  not  be 
performed  In  haste,  as  the  plants  are  often  very  brittle, 
and  break  easily. 

If  the  fronds  are  very  abundant,  some  of  the  inferior 
ones  can  be  clipped  on  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  as 
each  portion  is  disentangled  small  weights  must  be 
placed  to  keep  them  in  position.  Small  pebbles  are  ex- 
cellent for  this  purpose.  Each  frond  bemg  arranged  to 
suit  you,  draw  off  all  the  water  In  the  bowl  with  a  sponge, 
then  slide  out  the  oiled  paper  with  care,  and  lay  it  upon 
some  blotting-paper  to  remove  the  moisture ;  take  away 
all  the  little  weights,  and  cover  the  sesrweed  with  an- 
other sheet  of  oiled  foolscap,  first  re-adjustlng  any 
branches  which  have  slipped  out  of  place.  Put  the 
whole  under  a  heavy  weigbt— a  trunk  or  portmanteau 
will  answer  the  purpose.  But  if  you  are  going  to  collect 
a  large  number  of  specimens,  it  is  better  to  procure  two 
pieces  of  hard  wood  about  ten  by  fifteen  inches,  and 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  In  thickness,  with  the 
edges  beveled,  and  a  leather  strap  attached  to  one  of 
them,  to  go  round  both  and  fasten  them  tightly  when 
the  plants  are  put  in  to  be  pressed.  When  they  are  thor- 
oughly dry  the  plants  can  be  removed  from  the  greased 
paper,  and  placed  in  a  book  made  with  guards  between 
the  leaves,  attaching  slightly  the  sea-weeds  either  with 
mucilage  or  strips  oi  paper  gummed  on  over  the  piinci* 
pal  branches. 

Against  each  you  should  write  its  name,  both  popular 
and  Dotanical,  and  the  coast  from  whence  it  was  colleet' 
ed,  also  the  date. 
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HISTORY  OF  KEROSENE  OIL. 

BT  JASPER  T.  JKNNIN08. 

Bveiythinff  has  its  history.  The  floors  and  walls  of  oor 
dwellings,  tfie  windows,  the  chairs,  the  table,  and  the  qnaint 
old  time-piece  on  the  mantel— could  they  bnt  speak  and  tell  of 
the  jpassmff  events  they  have  witnessed ;  of  their  first  spring- 
ing into  enstence  in  the  ereat  field  of  nature,  and  the  parts 
they  performed  therein ;  of  the  circumstances  that  led  men  to 
inrent  the  process  of  arranging  their  comiranent  parts  in  pro- 
per shape,  etc.,  woold  unfold  a  world  of  history,  amusing  and 
mstrucUTe.  Bvervthing  we  see  about  us  once  had  a  natural 
ezisteDce  in  some  form  or  other,  before  the  hand  of  man  ever 
touched  it  to  give  li  Its  present  shape.  Man  can  change,  and 
mix,  and  bleim,  and  fashion,  and  cut,  and  shape,  and  put  to- 
gether, but  the  power  of  creation  and  destruction  is  Katnie*8 
own.  Hence,  the  study  of  Natural  History  Is  a  vast,  grand,  and 
sublime  study :  comprehending  as  it  does,  a  portion  of  tbo  hlB- 
tory  of  every  object  the  eye  of  man  can  behold. 

The  lamp  that  sets  upon  our  desk  or  table  has  its  history  in 
connection  with  the  manufacture  of  glass ;  the  ingredients  of 
which  were  drawn  ftom  Nature.  The  kerosene  oil  which  boms 
within  it,  giving  forth  such  a  steady  and  brilliant  light,  also 
has  a  history  of  Its  own.  Prepared  mineral  oil  for  illuminating 
purposes  has  been  known  but  a  few  years.  In  its  crude  state, 
however,  it  has  been  known  to  exist  from  a  very  remote  date. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  used  bitumen  and  petroleum  for  reli- 
gions purposes,  and  in  the  process  of  embalmment.  A  bitu- 
men spring  in  the  Ionian  Islands  Is  described  by  Herodotus, 
and,  doubUess,  this  is  the  place  from  which  the  Egyptians  ob- 
tained their  supply.  The  pitch  and  asphaltlc  mortar  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  walls  of  Babylon  and  the  cities  of  Me- 
sopotamia was  a  preparation  of  pecroleumj:  much  of  which 
was  taken  from  the  oil  spring  of  Is.  The  more  modem 
**  Qreek  fire  **  was  probably  a  compound  of  the  same  material. 

The  high,  rocky  peninsula  of  l&ku,  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  Is  one  of  the  most  natural  rock-oil  regions  in 
the  world.  It  is  a  sterile,  barren  region,  without  a  stream  or 
drop  of  pure  wa^r ;  without  a  tree,  or  scarcely  a  stray  sign  of 
verdure ;  a  wUd  waste  of  desolation.  The  soil  is.  as  it  were, 
completely  soaked  with  naphtha ;  and  at  one  place  the  sides  of 
a  mountain  stream  with  thick  black  oil.  The  sickening'  coal 
gas  rises  and  fills  the  atmosphere  on  every  side.  Numerous 
uttle  volcanoes  are  in  a  constant  sute  of  action,  discharging 
volumes  of  mud  and  oil.  Occasionally,  on  festive  di^ys,  the 
people  of  the  vicinity  assemble  near  a  little  bay  of  the  Caspian, 
and  pour  many  tuns  of  the  crude  oil  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water.  In  the  darkness  of  the  evening  it  is  set  on  fire.  The 
vivid  fiames  spread  almost  instantly,  and  leap  far  upward,  un- 
til they  seem  to  reach  the  very  clouds ;  while  the  whole  region 
is  illuminated  to  a  degree  approaching  that  of  noonsday.  But 
by  far  the  greatest  exhibitions  of  this  kind  are  those  produced 
by  the  hand  of  Nature  herself.  In  1817.  a  huge  column  of  flame, 
1,800  feet  in  diameter,  and  over  a  mile  in  circuit,  burst  forth 
from  the  ground  in  this  region,  and  at  once  the  earth,  the  sky, 
and  heavens  appeared  wrapped  in  one  grand  blaze  of  light. 
Great  jets  of  Doiling  brine  were  hurled  seething  and  hissing 
aloft,  while  the  ejected  rocks  came  tumbling  down  upon  the 
surface  with  the  noise  of  thunder,  and  the  very  earth  shook  be- 
neath the  shock  of  the  mighty  convulsion.  For  eighteen  days 
the  terrible  scene  continued ;  and  in  that  time  a  mound  was 
raised  no  less  than  nine  hundred  feet  in  height. 

In  ancient  times  this  spot  was  known  and  worshipped  as  the 
land  of  sacred  flre  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Zoroaster  its  naphtha 
was  carried  to  the  remotest  bounds  of  Asia,  to  make  the  sacred 
Parseean  flre.  At  times,  on  a  pale  moonlight  night,  after  a 
warm  autumnal  shower  has  drenched  the  soil,  ten  thousand 
flickering,  ghostly  lights  appear  in  every  direction,  wherever 
there  is  a  fissure  in  the  white  sulphurous  soil.  If  the  night  be 
dark,  immense  volumes  of  vapory  flame  flash  and  roll  along  the 
mountains ;  often  like  the  Aurora  Borealis  of  the  northern  re- 
gions: and  a  lake  In  the  vicinity  is  covered  with  a  cloud  of 
pale  dancing  light,  which,  like  the  rest,  scarcely  ever  bums 
with  a  sensible  neat.  The  traveller.  Bottlers,  who  visited  the 
spot  many  years  ago,  supposed  the  phenomenon  to  be  electric. 
It  is  probable  that  it  is  caused  by  the  silent  action  of  mineral 
substances  beneath  the  soil,  and  that  the  naphtha  and  petro* 
lenm  which  is  so  abundant  may  be  numbered  among  the  chief 
causes.  No  wonder  the  ignorant  natives,  in  the  fullness  of 
their  superstition,  two  thousand  years  ago,  gazed  upon  the 
scene  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  worshipped  the  flre  as 
holy  and  sacred. 

The  Himalayan  valley  coQtalns  many  oil  wells  ;  and  the  oil 
works  of  India  forms  no  small  article  of  value.  The  flrst  suc- 
cessful oil  wells  of  Italy  were  sunk  at  Parma  and  Medina  in 
1640.  Since  that  time  wells  have  been  sunk  in  France,  Bng- 
laud.  Neufchatcl.  Bavaria,  etc.  In  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  island  of  Trinidad  there  la  a  lake  of  pitch,  or  petroleum, 
half  a  mile  in  length  by  an  eighth  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The 
surface  is  generaUy  hard  enough  to  be  readily  traveled  over; 
though  there  are  places  where  the  liquid  pitch  ooaes  forth,  and 
where  a  person  would  mire  as  readily  as  they  would  in  a  swamp. 
There  are  several  deep  flssures  in  different  places,  tilled  with 
as  clear  water  as  ever  bubbled  forth  from  a  mountain  spring. 
The  whole  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  groves  of  trees,  graceful 
bamboos,  trailing  vines,  and  a  profusion  of  sweet  scented 
flowers. 


The  known  history  of  Amerioan  petroleum  commences  about 
a  hundred  and  twenty-flve  years  ago ;  when  the  Seneca  In- 
dians informed  the  whites  of  its  existence  on  Oil  creek,  a  tribu- 
tary to  the  Alleghany  river,  in  Venango  county.  Pennsylvania. 
It  was  early  known  as  "  Seneca  oil,"  and  "  Qenesee  oil ;"  and 
being  used  as  a  medicine,  it  often  sold  for  a  high  price  among 
both  the  whites  and  Indians.  Observing  that  the  water  in 
many  places  tasted  brackish,  people  began  to  sink  wells  for 
salt  Brine  and  oil  were  the  result.  In  1819  a  well  was  sunk  in 
the  vallev  of  the  Little  Muskingum,  in  Ohio,  which  spouted 
forth  vast  quantities  of  petroleum,  with  terrriflc  explosions  of 
gas.  For  days  together  the  flow  of  brine  yras  tntermpted  by  it. 
Its  existence  in  connection  with  the  brine  was  declared  a  dam- 
age to  the  business.  Its  uses  were  yet  unknown,  and  the  world 
of  wealth  that  lay  beneath  the  soil  was  little  dreamed  of. 

Illuminating  oil  was  flrst  made  from  coal  by  Dr.  Qesner,  of 
Nova  Scotia,  in  1846.  The  Long  Island  Kerosene  Oil  Company 
commenced  the  flrst  manufacture  of  carbo-hydrogen  oil  in 
1854.  In  1806  the  Breckenridge  coal  oil  works  were  commenced 
at  Cloverport,  Kentucky.  In  four  years  there  were  over  fifty 
factories  in  operation,  requiring  a  capital  of  about  four  mUliona 
of  dollars ;  while  the  manufacture  of  lamps  for  the  use  of 
the  new  discovery  formed  the  principal  business  for  no  less 
than  sixteen  companies  and  8,360  hands ;  and  the  manufacture 
of  lamp-wicks  alone  required  the  working  of  125  looms. 

Meanwhile,  the  oil  region  of  Pennsylvania  began  ta  attract 
attention.  In  1854  Messrs.  Bveleth  and  Blssell,  of  New  York, 
formed  a  company  and  secured  the  upper  Oil  Creek  Spring.  In 
1866,  Bowditch  and  Drake,  of  New  Haven,  commenced  active 
operations  at  Titusville.  They  had  reached  a  depth  of  seventy- 
one  feet,  when  one  day  in  August,  of  the  above-named  year, 
the  drill  suddenly  sank  Into  a  cavity.  Upon  being  withdrawn 
the  oil  rose  to  within  five  inches  of  the  surface.  The  pump 
was  applied  and  a  thousand  gnllons  were  drawn  off  in  a  single 
day.  The  news  spread  like  wildfire.  The  wildest  excitement 
prevailed.  Hordes  of  greedy  speculators  rushed  to  the  spot, 
and  Oil  Creek  became  the  golden  £1  Dorado  of  ambition  and 
avarice.  Land  which  but  yesterday  was  hardly  worth  the 
taxes,  sold  to-day  for  a  thousand  dollars  an  acre ;  and  ere  long 
there  was  scarcely  a  lot  for  ten  miles  along  the  valley  that  had 
not  been  bought  or  leased  at  fabulous  prices. 

Companies  were  organiaed  far  and  near,  and  as  they  came 
flocking  into  the  land  flowing  with  untold  wealth,  hamlets  and 
villages  sprung  up,  as  it  were,  around  every  farm  bouse.  An 
army  of  coopers  were  required  to  make  the  barrels,  and  a  host 
of  mechanics  to  keep  the  engines  and  running  machinery  in  re- 
pair. The  tall,  dark  forest  disappeared,  and  the  quiet  valley 
became  a  Babel  of  ambitious  humanity.    The  whistle  and  pvLff- 


confused  din  that  tilled  the  air  for  miles ;  sounding  in  the  dis- 
tance like  the  hum  of  some  vast  bee  hive.  Tall  columns  of  thick 
dark  smoke  shot  up  fh>m  the  long  black  smoke-stacks  of  the 
drilling  engines  ;  often  causing  a  dingy  base  of  smoke  to  set- 
tle all  along  the  valley.  Stupendous  reflneries  and  distilleries 
arose  as  if  oy  magic,  and  it  became  the  business  of  a  railway  to 
convey  the  Kerosene  from  the  place.  A  new  era  had  been 
reached  in  the  history  of  oil.  and  the  business  of  the  whale 
flshery  had  received  its  death  blow. 

In  1860  the  Erie  railway  carried  8S6  barrels  to  New  York.  In 
1802  it  carried  over  flve  thousand  car  loads,  or  more  than  eleven 
millions  of  gallons.  In  that  year,  1,600,000  gallons  were  sent 
to  Liverpool.  1,100,000  to  London,  900,000  to  Antwerp,  700,000 
to  Havre,  600,000  to  Bremen,  940,000  to  Hamburg,  900,000  to 
MarseiUes,  170,000  to  Cork.  180,000  to  Queenstown,  260,000  to 
Cuba,  and  800,000  to  Australia.  Such  waa  the  growth  of  the  oil 
business  in  three  yean. 

The  oil  r^ons  are  often  the  scenes  of  fearful  disasters  and 
conflagrations.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1861,  a  noted  well 
on  Oil  Creek  took  flre  from  a  cigar.  An  explosion  immediately 
ensued,  and  of  the  forty  persons  who  were  standing  near  at  the 
time,  fifteen  were  instantly  killed,  and  thirteen  more  burned 
and  wounded.  A  fountain  of  flre,  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in 
height,  continued  to  bum  for  some  time. 

A  more  terrible  conflagration  took  place  when  the  Little  A 
Merrick  well  burned,  in  the  aftemoon  of  April  17th,  1861. 
This  well  had  formerly  been  only  160  feet  deep,  and  the  sup- 
ply not  being  satisfactory,  it  was  deepened  to  the  depth  of  WO 
feet.  All  at  once  the  oil  and  gas  rushed  forth  In  a  stream  about 
four  inches  in  diameter,  with  such  force  as  to  send  its  spray 
far  above  the  tops  of  the  derricks.  The  surrounding  atmos- 
phere became  speedily  filled  with  the  sickening  odor  ofgas  and 
oil.  It  was  too  much  for  the  laborers  to  bear,  and  they  forsook 
their  work  and  fled  A  great  crowd  collected  around  the  spot 
to  witness  the  wonderful  oil  fountain.  Suddenly  there  were 
two  vivid  flashes,  almost  blended  In  one,  and  two  mighty  ex- 
plosions that  almost  caused  the  solid  hills  to  tremble  K>r  miles 
around.  In  an  instant  the  great  jet  was  a  blaze  of  flame. 
Enormous  sheets  of  liquid  fue  were  hurled  and  spattered  in 
every  direction.  Six  persons  were  burned  to  a  coal  where  they 
stood.  Many  mora  were  so  badly  burned  that  they  died  of 
their  wounds  in  a  few  days :  and  others  at  this  late  day  are  re- 
minded of  that  awful  conflagration  by  the  horrid  scars  they 
bear.  A  single  spark,  perhaps  from  some  of  the  laboring  en- 
gines, had  done  the  wuric.  A  scene  of  wild  excitement  and  in- 
describable confusion  at  once  ensued.  The  pump  works,  en- 
gine house,  surrounding  buildings,  and  the  ground  in  the  vici- 
nity, had  been  covered  with  an  immense  mass  of  oil,  all  of 
which  burst  into  a  grand  blaze  of  fire.    When  the  sable  curtain 
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of  nieht  had  wrapped  the  Banoanding  world  in  darkness,  that 
flery  fountain,  over  a  hundred  feet  in  height^  presented  a  vivid 
scene  of  terrible  grandeur.  The  whole  valley,  as  far  as  the 
•ye  could  see,  with  its  scores  of  tall  derricks,  and  warehouses, 
and  barrel  factories,  and  tanks,  and  diHiilleries,  was  magnifi- 
cently lighted  up.  From  the  top  of  the  angry  fire  colunm  stu- 
pendous masses  of  thick  black  smoke  rolled  upward,  above  the 
surrounding  hills,  striking  terror  to  the  atrongest  hearts.  Dur- 
ing this  fire  four  wells  lost  eveiything. 

A  still  greater  conflagration  occurred  when  the  tanks  of  the 
Fllkins  well  caught  fire  in  the  fall  of  1802.  The  flames  spread 
with  alarming  rapidity,  and  ere  long  twenty  acres  were  com- 
pletely ¥rrapped  in  the  destructive  element.  Upon  this  area 
stood  150  oil  tanks,  filled  to  the  brim,  together  with  all  the 
offices,  machine  shops,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  giant 
kerosene  oil  establishment.  "  Seven  fiowing  and  three  pump- 
ing wells,  with  thirty  thousand  barrels  of  oil,  took  fire  in  quick 


along  In  great  black  suffocating  clouds,  almost  stifling  the 
brave  men,  who  in  their  heroic  endeavours  to  save  what  pro- 
nertv  they  c^mld,  dashed  about  among  the  tanks  of  oil,  per- 
fectly regardless  of  danger.  Down  the  side  hUl  the  fell  de- 
stroyer went,  until  it  reached  the  creek,  and  here  for  a  long 
distance  the  oil  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  burned  with  a 
vengeance.  More  than  once  since  then  Oil  Creek  has  been  a 
grand  mass  of  flame  for  miles,  and  the  banks  on  either  hand, 
wherever  covered  with  forests,  have  suffered  the  horrors  of  an 
extensive  conflagration.  Notwithstanding  its  many  disasteiB 
the  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania  are  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  the  name  of  Oil  City  will  long  be  famous  as  the  place  that 
■applies  the  world  with  oiL 

The  Danoing  Ghirls  of  Egypt. 

BT  OHiJtLBS  O.  LELAND 

The  great  desire  of  the  gentlemen  who  come  to  Egypt 
is  the  dknclng  girL  If  it  were  pnt  to  the  Tote,  most  of 
them  would  prefer  her  to  the  Fyramids,  if  not  to  the 
Nile.  Even  the  moral  t  nd  pious,  the  oldest  and  coldest, 
cannot  forego  this  bit  of  temptation ;  so  they  get  them- 
selves earnestly  assured  by  tiieir  draeoman,  or,  better 
still,  by  some  gentleman  of  acknowle<%ed  hlfh  cbara(^- 
ter— if  possible  from  Boston— that  there  is  reaUy  nothing 
in  her  performance  which  would  call  a  blush,  etc.  It  is 
better  still  if  Mr.  High  Character  graTelv  assures  them 
that  In  fact  he  found  it  very  stupid  and  the  Ghawazi 
very  ugly.  All  of  this  is  most  thankfully  accepted,  for, 
admlttmg  it  in  full,  the  dancers  are  still  improper— 
which  has  a  charm  Derond  beautv  or  grace,  and  now- 
ever  good  a  man  may  be  he  is  seldom  willing  to  admit 
he  did  not  see  it,  and  knows  nothing  directly  about  it. 
Hardened  worldlings  who  frequent  the  regular  ballet  are 
not  so  deeply  disgusted  with  the  Qhazien,  nor  do  they 
find  her  so  altogetner  stupid  or  so  inyariably  ugly. 

Most  of  the  dancing  of  the  Qhawazi  is  inmfferent 
enough.  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  what  skill  they 
do  e^rhibit,  even  under  these  circumstances,  is  seldom 
appreciated ;  for  the  dullest  of  them  ffeneraUy  affect 
muscular  feats,  such  as  one  never  sees  m  the  West,  yet 
which  are  not  directly  perceptible.  They  all  seem  to 
have  the  power  of  moving  any  part  of  the  body  freely, 
Just  aa  certain  persons  can  move  their  ears ;  and  it  is 
wonderful  how  they  will  continue  to  agitate  every 
muscle  in  the  most  violent  and  rapid  manner  for  hours, 
quivering  from  head  to  foot  as  if  electrified,  without 
heing  in  the  least  fatigued,  and  what  is  incredible,  with- 
out perspiring. 

I  only  once  saw  Ghawazi  dancing  which  was,  tn  the 
opinion  of  native  gentlemen,  and  of  JSuropeans  who  had 
Men  many  years  in  the  country,  and  had  full  opportuni- 
ties of  judging,  of  a  really  superior  and  artistic  charac- 
ter. This  was  at  Glrgeh.  There  were  two  girls,  one 
quite  pretty  and  young,  the  other  less  attractive,  but  the 
Detter  dancer. 

These  dancing  girls  were  dressed  in  long  skirts,  one 
over  the  other,  reaching  to  the  ankle,  tiie  upper  gai^ 
ment  being  of  a  whitish  yellow  or  reddish  color.  Ilbe 
body  and  arms  were  clad  in  a  very  dark,  tightly-fitting 
chemise,  with  white  stripes,  half  an  inch  broad,  about 
two  inches  apart,  looking  Uger-Uke.  Over  this  was  worn 
a  very  tight  jacket  of  red  satin,  very  short  in  the  waist, 
with  tight  short  sleeves  On  their  heads  were  curiously 
shaped  caps,  and  their  hair  huuK  in  long  braids.  Around 
the  waist  was  a  silver  girdle  with  high  bosses,  and  de- 
pendent from  it  in  loops  was  a  very  curious  and  massive 
ornament  or  chain,  made  of  eight  or  ten  triangular  silver 
l.osseSj  and  many  large  silver  beads.    A  profusion  of 


Slid  necklace,  coins  and  other  ornaments  hung  ftom 
e  neck  and  head.  Other  Ghawazi  at  different  towna 
wore  dresses  vexy  different  from  this.  At  one  place 
thetr  garments  were  of  black  from  head  to  foot,  with 
silver  stripes,  while  the  braids  of  hair  were  very  prettfly 
made,  terminating  in  many  silver  baUs.  At  Siout  I  saw 
one  whose  only  ornaments  were  an  incredible  quantity 
of  gold  coins  of  all  sizes. 

The  first  dancing  of  all  Ghawazi  is  simply  moving 
about  to  the  muedc  and  undulating  the  body.  Then 
waves  of  motlou  are  made  to  run  from  head  to  foot,  and 
over  these  waves  pass  with  incredible  rapidity  that  rip- 
ples and  thrills,  as  you  have  seen  a  great  billow  in  a 
breeze  look  like  a  smaller  sea  ribbed  with  a  thousand 
wavelets.  All  is  done  in  perfect  time  with  the  music 
Then  the  air  changes  and  there  is  a  variation  in  the 
dance.  The  girl  su>ps— «he  become  immovable  below 
the  body  and  moves  only  the  body  above,  rocking  and 
swaying,  expressive  of  suffering  from  intense  passion. 
At  times,  and  in  time  with  the  music,  a  convulsion  thrills 
the  waist,  arms  and  head,  and  sometimes  \h.^  muscles. 
She  becomes  quiet ;  but  if  you  observe  closely  the  move- 
ment, passion  and  exertion  are  not  less  Intense,  and  the 
breasts  continue  to  move  as  if  vitality  remained  in  them 
alone ;  perhaps  only  one  throbs  violently. 

There  is  another  change,  and  the  dancer  sinks  slowly 
almost  to  her  knees,  as  if  over-powered  with  passion, 
while  the  arms  sweep  in  singular  but  graceful  gestures. 
I  Perhaps  she  "  waves  "  slowly  in  a  waimng  dance,  mov- 
ing the  lower  part  of  her  body  forward  more  and  more 
with  a  vigorous  quivering,  and  once  in  ten  seconds  start- 
ing with  a  convulsion  which  gradually  becomes  more 
frequent  until  she  apparentiy  ^elds  and  expires. 

The  girl  at  Glrgeh  performed  a  very  pretty  dance, 
which  was  quite  a  poem.  Placing  a  cup,  symbolic  of 
temptation,  on  the  ground,  she  danced  around  it  in  a 
style  which  was  per^ctiy  Spanish,  tumhig  ttie  body  and 
sinking  low  with  great  grace  and  exquisite  art  The  cap 
appeared  to  exercise  a  terrible  fascination  and  she 
seemed  afraid  to  drain  it.  The  fear  was  perfectly  acted. 
Five  times  without  aid  from  her  arms  she  almost  lay  on 
the  ground,  with  her  thirsty  lips  just  dallying  with  the 
edge,  and  then  rising  swept  in  dance,  and  thrilled,  and 
sbiVered,  and  tume^  and  sank  again.  The  sixth  time 
she  had  completed  a  circle,  and,  no  long^  able  to  resist* 
she  approached  the  cup  with  throbs  and  pauses,  and 
then  without  using  her  hands  lifted  it  from  the  ground 
with  her  lips  alone,  draining  it  as  she  rose,  and,  the 
tragedy  of  temptation  being  over,  merrily  danced  about 
Ibe  room  in  quick  step,  with  her  head  thrown  back, 
holding  the  cup  all  the  tune  in  her  mouth. 

Then  the  elaer  girl  placed  a  cup  on  her  head,  and 
daneed  for  a  long  time  a  great  variety  of  movements 
without  letting  it  fall,  the  same  being  done  in  turn  by 
the  younger.  I  did  oot  see,  however,  as  my  fellow 
travelers  did  on  another  occasion,  dandng  girls  who, 
while  dancing,  made  cups  run  from  the  head  down  the 
side  of  the  face,  along  the  arms  and  back,  as  a  skilled 
Hercules  in  a  circus  makes  cannon-balls  travel  around 
him.  This  is,  however,  rather  juggUng  than  dancing. 
Sometimes  a  stick  is  used  in  these  performances.  Some- 
times the  two  girls  dance  a  duo ;  and  I  have  seen  this 
made  quite  as  unproper,  though  not  so  sickly  sentiment- 
al, as  in  any  opera  house  in  ^rope,  when  the  ballerina 
fails  back  into  the  male  object's  arm.  eyeing  him  with  a 
leering  smile,  whfle  she  lifts  one  leg  to  theiallery. 

There  are  'Awalim  aod  'Awalim,  and  Ghawazi  and 
Ghawazi.  Some  are  mere  peasant  girls,  who  work  by 
day  and  dance  by  night ;  and  others  are  low  caste,  and 
dance  coarsely,  with  a  male  jester  taking  occaaonal 

Sxt  in  the  performances,  as  I  saw  at  Lu^or.  I  am  told 
at  the  best  are  to  be  seen  in  Cairo,  in  the  grand  harems 
on  great  festival  occasions.  Thetr  style  of  dancing  is 
the  same  that  prevails,  with  variations,  all  over  the  EAst, 
and  the  great  difference  between  it  and  that  of  the  West 
is  simply  that  the  one  consists  principally  of  expressive 
movements  and  pantomime  of  the  body,  while  the  lat- 
ter is  chiefly  jumping  with  the  legs.  There  Is  just  the 
same  difference  in  their  dancing  and  ours  that  there  is 
in  the  music ;  and  the  Oriental  is  physically  quite  a 
diflScult  as  the  other. 

When  I  was  on  the  Nile  I  gave  the  Ghawazi  the  name 
"Wavers,"  as  expressive  of  their  movements.  Long 
may  they  wave !    

1  BNDxsNxss  is  the  repose  of  pa88ion.~JouBBBr. 
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CAPTURE  OF  THE  ELEPHANT; 

OB, 

Royal  Sport  in  Oeylon. 

BT  JAaPBB  T.  JBNNINee. 

The  whale  has  been  iiutly  called  the  "  bisgest  born  of  earth,** 
and  the  ''monater  of  the  seas."  On  land,  however,  the 
elephant,  in  regard  to  size,  stands  at  the  head  of  all  quadru- 
peds. Its  gigantic  height  and  colossal  proportions,  so  much  in 
excess  of  au  other  land  animahi  give  to  it  a  migestic  and  imposing 
appearance;  and  the  hunter  feels  a  thrill  of  pride  at  ms  cap- 
ture, not  experienced  in  the  same  degree  by  the  capture  of  any 
other  animal.  He  knows  he  has  met  and  vanquished  the  largest 
animated  being  that  wallcs  npon  the  solid  earth;  and  to  mm 
there  is  a  feeling  of  dignity  in  the  thought 

There  are  two  species  of  the  elephant,  known  and  distin- 
g^shed  as  the  Asiatic  and  the  African.  The  Asiatic  elephant 
u  the  largest;  specimens  having  been  captured  that  measured 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height,  ana  weighed  ten  thousand  pounds, 
or  Ave  tons.  The  African  species  are  generallv  more  docile. 
They  have  larger  tusks  than  the  Asiatic  elephant,  and  are, 
therefore,  more  valuable  for  their  ivory,  xouns  elephants 
have  no  visible  tusks;  but  as  they  approach  maturity  they  are 
often  found  six  or  seven  feet  in  length,  and  capable  of  sustain- 
ing more  than  a  thousand  pounds  weight.  Several  of  the  tusks 
measured  by  Eden  were  found  to  be  nine  feet  in  length;  and 
Hartenfels  tells  os  that  he  measnied  one  that  exceeded  fourteen 
feet  in  length.  The  largest  tusk  on  record  was  sold  some  years 
since  at  Amsterdam.  lu  weight  was  860  pounds.  The  best 
ivory  often  sells  in  the  market  for  from  91.20  to  $1.50  per 
pound;  the  largest  African  tusks  frequently  bringing  two  or 
three  hundred  dollars. 

The  eyes  of  the  elephant  are  small  and  brilliant,  and  the  ears 
of  the  African  species  large  and  pendant.  They  are  awkward  and 
nnwleldy  in  appearance,  and  yet  they  will  sometimes  almost  out- 
atrip  the  fleetest  horse.  The  elephant  possesses  great  strength; 
drawing  with  ease  a  load  that  six  horses  cannot  move.  He 
will  eanly  travel  flf ^  or  sixty  miles  a  day,  and  if  hard  pressed 
a  hundred.  In  India  they  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden^  carry- 
ing heavy  commodities  from  place  to  place,  and  removing  the 
great  car  of  Juggernaut,  and  are  even  trained  to  work  in  the 
pursuits  of  agrfoulture.  The  price  of  a  good  worker  ranges 
from  eight  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  In  some  countries  they 
are  trained  to  fight  in  war;  when  they  become  a  terrible  foe  to 
the  enemy,  crushing,  mangling  and  trampling  them  to  death  in 
a  horrible  manner.  They  commonly  live  to  the  age  of  neariy 
two  hundred  years;  though  some  authors  have  asserted  that 
they  have  been  known  to  live  mnch  longer.  At  the  time  of  the 
conqaest  of  the  world  by  Alexander  the  Great,  Poms,  king  of 
India,  was  overthrown  after  a  desperate  struggle,  in  which  a 
large  number  of  elephants  were  engaged.  One  of  these  pon- 
derous animals,  which  had  made  itself  conspicuous  bv  its  great 
size,  and  drawn  the  attention  of  the  army  to  its  deeds  of  valor 
and  prowess,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor.  Alexander 
named  him  Ajax,  dedicated  him  to  the  sun.  and  let  him  go, 
after  branding  him  with  this  inscription  in  plain  letters  on  his 
4de:  "  Alexander,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  dedicated  AJax  to  the 
Sun."  850  years  afterwards,  we  are  told,  the  same  elephant  was 
found  still  bearing  the  same  inscription. 

The  most  singular  and  yet  most  powerful  part  of  the  animal 
is  its  trunk.  This  carious  organ  la  said  to  consist  of  forty 
thousand  muscles;  enabling  its  possessor  to  lengthen,  or 
shorten,  or  coil  it  around  objects  at  pleasure.  At  the  lower 
end  is  a  finger-like  appendage,  by  means  of  which  it  can  gather 
leaves  or  grass,  and  convey  them  to  the  mouth.  Large  quan- 
tities of  water  are  sucked  into  the  hollow  proboscis,  or  trunk, 
and  placed  in  its  mouth,  or  spouted  forth,  to  descend  in  a 
shower  upon  its  body,  or  that  or  others.  The  elephant  is  a  sort 
of  light  brown,  or  mouse  color,  and  its  thick,  tough  hide,  which 
is  o^n  destitute  of  hair,  is  often  scratched  and  scarred  during 
its  conflicts  with  the  other  wild  beasts  of  the  forest.  In  South- 
em  Asia  elephants  are  trained  to  hunt  the  tiger,  the  dread 
scourge  of.  the  Indian  jungles.  A  score  of  men  mounted  upon 
the  backs  of  elephants  proceed  to  the  spot  selected  for  the 
day^s  sport,  and  rousing  the  fearful  beast  from  his  lair  com- 
mence the  war.  The  S»yal  Bengal  tiger  is  no  trifilng  foe  to 
contend  with;  and  as  he  comes  forth  to  meet  his  adversaries  a 
scene  of  wild  excitement  is  ushered  in.  The  tiger  is  generally 
soon  dispatched;  but  often  not  before  he  has  left  his  crael 
mark  deep  in  the  bleeding  hash  of  the  elephants  and  men.  In 
the  wilds  of  savage  Africa  the  wild  elephant  and  the  ponderons 
rhinoceros  often  meet  in  deadly  combat,  and  retire  not  from 
the  field  until  one  or  the  other  lies  helpless  on  the  ground,  wel- 
tering in  blood.  Most  generally  the  elephant  comes  oil  vie* 
torious;  his  eyes  red  with  rage,  and  his  long  ivory  tusks  drip- 
ping with  gore.  Sometimes,  however,  the  rhinoceros  gains  a 
temporary  advantage,  and  with  his  great  U£ly  hom  plows  awful 

Sahes  in  the  side  of  the  exasperated  elephant,  through  which 
e  entrails  protrade,  and  he  sinks  in  a  dying  condition  before 
his  inveterate  foe. 

The  island  of  Ceylon,  in  the  Indian  ocean,  south  of  Hindo- 
stan,  appears  to  be  the  natural  home  of  the  elephant;  for  here 
in  the  great  forests  they  often  move  about  in  herds  of  ISO  or 
800  in  number.  There  are  several  modes  of  capturing  them; 
the  chief  of  which  is  driving  them  Into  a  strong  enclosure, 
driving  them  into  pitfalls,  and  enticing  them  away  by  means  of 
tagm  elephants.  The  Ceylonese  generally  employ  the  first 
method.    Having  learned  the  situation  of  a  large  herd,  they 


proceed  to  surround  the  forest  with  an  army  of  men,  dllBposetf 
in  the  form  of  a  circle,  thirty  miles  in  circumference,  f'ires 
are  lighted  upon  rade  movable  stands,  raised  upon  light  posts 
about  four  feet  above  the  ground  and  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
rods  apart.  These  are  kept  constantly  burning;  and  daily  they 
are  moved  cautiously  forward  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  until 
they  do  not  exceed  twenty  feet  apart 

The  encircled  animals  now  begin  to  be  uneasy  and  eager  to 
escape.  They  eye  with  grave  suspicion  the  work  going  on 
around  them,  and  crowd  up  to  inspect  the  investing  line;  but 
the  smoke  and  flame  of  a  thousand  fires,  and  the  shouting  of  a 
thousand  stentorian  voices,  strike  the  herd  Mrith  awe,  ana  they 
draw  back  in  fear.  The  line  is  again  moved  forward,  and  the 
space  wherein  they  stand  becomes  gradually  less  and  less. 
Meanwhile  a  large  force  of  men  have  been  busily  at  work, 
chopping,  hewing  and  pounding,  preparing  a  strong  enclosure 
to  help  hold  them  in  as  the  circle  becomes  more  and  more  con- 
tracted. Heavy  beams  of  wood  are  drove  into  the  ground  to 
the  depth  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  firmly  fastened  together  by 
cross  timbers.  Boughs  and  green  branches  are  thrown  over  it 
to  give  it  more  the  appearance  of  a  thick  forest  than  a  palisade, 
and  before  the  animals  are  aware  of  it  they  have  passed  into 
the  great  funnel-shaped  enclosure,  and  through  the  gateways 
into  the  inner  circle.  Men  rush  forward  and  secure  the  en< 
trance,  and  the  whole  herd  are  fastened  in  an  enclosure  about 
a  hundred  rods  in  diameter. 

At  the  further  end  is  another  gateway,  communicating  witii 
another  passage  about  a  hundred  feet  long  by  forty  wide, 
through  which  flows  a  rivulet  about  five  feet  deep  and  covering 
nearly  the  entire  area.  At  the  further  end  of  this,  beyond  the 
water,  the  strong  side  fences  approach  each  other  and  termi- 
minate  in  a  small  passage  about  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  only 
wide  enough  for  one  elephant  to  pass  at  a  time.  At  the  en- 
trance to  the  watery  enclosure  is  a  trap-gate  of  heavy  hewn 
logs,  rolled  up  by  means  of  ropes  running  over  poles  or  pulleys 
above,  and  hid  from  sight  by  limbs  and  brushwood.  Upon  the 
top,  behind  a  mass  of  green  boughs,  sits  a  man  with  a  uatchet 
in  his  hand,  ready  to  cut  the  ropes  at  the  given  signal,  and  let 
the  ponderous  gate  drop  to  its  place  below. 

Everything  being  ready  the  men  enter  the  outer  endoeure, 
buildinig  flresh  fires,  shouting,  and  blowing  horns,  as  they 
slowly  advance,  working  the  immense  herd  onward  towards 
the  next  passage.    Only  men  of  strength  and  stropg  nerves 


enter  the  enclosure;  for  great  skill,  and  cool  and  determined 
ludgment  are  necessary  to  conduct  the  forward  movement, 
imetimes  the  animals  becomp  enraged  and  make  a  dash  upon 


their  pursuers,  compelling  them  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  and 
dodge  out  between  the  pales.  They  rotum,  however,  after  a 
few  minutes,  with  reinforcements  and  fresh  fires,  and  with  ter- 
rifying yells  and  shouts  again  urge  the  doomed  herd  forward. 
Seeing  the  open  gateway  unguaraed,  and  no  doubt  thinking  it 
a  grand  chance  to  escape  mto  the  water  and  forest  beyond, 
they  enter  with  a  rush  and  jam,  like  a  flock  of  frightened 
sheep,  pell  mell,  into  the  watery  enclosure  beyond. 

As  soon  as  the  last  one  has  passed  through,  the  ropes  that 
bold  the  sliding  log  gate  aro  cut,  it  descends  to  its  place  with  a 
dull,  heavy  thud,  and  the  captive  animals  are  huddled  together 
in  an  area  so  small  that  they  have  little  chance  to  resist.  This 
enclosuro  is  much  stronger  than  either  of  the  others.  It  is 
composed  of  trunks  of  trees,  withed  and  dowelled  together 
with  huge  cross  beams  and  supports,  and  sunk  deep  in  the 
ground,  forming  a  gigantic  fence  twenty  feet  in  height,  so 
strongly  braced  and  Interlaced  with  timbers  and  bamboos  that 
its  demolishment  can  hardly  be  thought  of.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, when  a  very  large  herd  has  been  entrapped  and  maddened 
to  desperation,  they  have  been  known  to  rash  in  a  bod v  against 
the  fence,  and  in  the  terrible  moment  of  their  wild  fronzy, 
rend  it  to  the  ground;  and  in  spite  of  every  resistance,  trample 
over  all  oppoution  and  make  their  escape  to  the  surrounding 
forest. 

Hundreds  of  men  surround  this  last  enclosure,  with  spears 
and  lances  in  their  hands,  and  as  they  approach  the  entrance 
of  the  barrier,  their  trunks  are  pricked  and  they  are  forced 
back.  Finally  one  of  their  number  ventures  into  the  long  nar- 
row passage  beyond.  At  the  further  end.  where  it  is  onlv  just 
wide  enough  to  admit  his  immense  body,  the  poor  deluded 
beast  flnds  the  alley  closed.  Escape  is  impossible  In  that  direc- 
tion—he cannot  turn  around,  and  ne  endeavora  to  move  back- 
wards. But  too  late;  strong  bare  have  been  thrown  across  the 
passage  behind  him,  and  he  is  Imprisoned  in  a  space  so  small 
that  he  touches  the  sides  on  almost  every  hand.  Strong  ropes 
are  now  passed  through  and  his  legs  securely  tied,  and  an  ap- 
paratus of  cords  fastened  around  nis  neck.  Finding  himself 
ensnared  he  rean  upon  his  hind  legs  and  throws  all  of  his 
strength  into  one  mighty  effort  to  escape.  The  stracture 
trembles  about  him,  and  the  forest  echoes  back  the  thunders  of 
his  exertions.  The  huntera,  however,  have  ere  this  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  great  trap,  and  striking  him  upon  the  head 
with  their  spears  and  javelins,  soon  cause  him  to  desist  from 
his  violent  straggles.  A  strong  collar  is  now  placed  about  his 
neck,  and  he  is  soon  completdy  harnessed;  when  two  tame 
elephants  are  brought  up  and  placed,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
gateway.  Their  movements  are  at  once  amusing  and  interest- 
ing. They  eye  the  wild  captive  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
reaching  in  their  trunks  feel  his  mouth  to  ascertain  whether 
he  has  tusks  or  not;  and  if  so,  feel  along  to  determine  their 
size;  after  which  they  seize  his  trunk  to  try  his  strength,  and 
find  out  his  power  of  resistance.  Strong  ropes  are  quickly 
passed  through  the  collar  of  the  wild  captive  and  made  fast  to 
.those  of  the  tame  ones,  when  the  ban  are  suddenly  drawn  odL 
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and  the  huge  beast  bonnds  forward.  Bat  It  le  onlv  for  a  elngle 
leap;  for  its  legs  are  yet  bound  to  the  heavy  timbers,  and  ne 
comes  instantly  to  a  stand  still. 

The  keepers  mount  upon  the  backs  of  the  tame  elephants, 
adjust  the  fastening  lines,  and  when  the  large  roj^s  that  bound 
the  wild  elephant's  nind  legs  are  cut  loose  they  nde  away  with 
their  captive  between  them.  The  tame  elephants  press  against 
him  as  they  walk  along,  and  if  he  act  refractory,  or  unruly, 
they  batter  him  with  tneir  heads  to  bring  him  under  sublec- 
tion.  He  is  conducted  to  a  level  spot  between  two  trees,  when 
his  hind  legs  are  again  strapped  together,  and  fastened  to  one 
of  them  by  several  turns  of  the  thick  rope,  while  one  of  his 
fore  legs  is  bound  In  a  similar  manner  to  the  other.  He  is  now 
delivered  over  to  the  keeper,  while  the  tame  animals  are  disen- 
gaged from  the  prisoner  and  proceed  back  to  the  trap  to  take 
out  another.  In  this  manner  scores  of  domesticated  animals 
are  busily  engaged  for  a  day  or  two,  leading  out  prisoners;  and 
by  the  time  the  trap  is  empty  the  forest  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity is  filled  with  captive  elephanU. 

when  an  unusnally  large  fierce  specimen,  filled  with  a  stub- 
bom  vindictive  spirit,  is  taken,  he  is  led  to  a  stall  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  where  hU  neck  is  placed  between  two  heavy  beams 
of  hewn  timber,  and  his  legs  firmly  bound  together  with  ropes 
or  chains,  and  fastened  to  ambers  and  trees  in  such  a  manner 
that  escape  is  absolutely  impossible.  As  he  finds  himself  fast- 
ened and  alone,  he  gives  way  to  a  fit  of  unbounded  rage.  His 
small  bloodshot  eves  gleam  like  balls  of  fire  with  his  angry 
glances,  and  his  mighty  straggles  are  fearful  to  behold.  The 
entire  stall,  or  rack,  trembles  to  its  foundation;  and  the  trees 
bend  and  shake  from  their  tops  to  their  rooU,  as  if  in  the  grasp 
of  the  whirlwind;  while  his  loud  bellowings  and  detonations 
of  anger  resound  through  the  forest  like  the  thunder  of  the  ap- 
proacning  hurricane.  The  uninitiated  spectators  flee  in  terror: 
eipecting  to  see  the  stall  torn  asunder,  and  the  maddened 
beast  stalk  forth  to  vent  his  rage  on  the  assembled  crowd.  Bat 
everything  is  made  in  the  strongest  form,  by  those  who  under- 
stand the  Dusiness,  and  such  a  catastrophe  rarelv  occurs. 

The  captive  beasts  receive  but  very  nttle  food,  and  they  ara 
soon  reonced  in  strength  and  appearance.  Daily  they  an 
caressed  by  their  keepen,  and  at  length  they  are  offered  cocoa- 
nut  leaves  and  tender  young  plantsin  trees.  With  an  angry 
toss  the  poor  brute  hurls  them  from  him  with  disdain,  or 
cmshes  them  contemptuously  beneath  his  feet.  At  length  he 
becomes  gloomy  and  sullen,  his  eyes  are  hollow  and  sunken 
with  an  expression  of  sorrow  and  melancholy,  and  filling  with 
tears  he  suomits  himself  completely  to  the  will  of  his  keeper. 
Some  give  up  after  eight  or  ten  days;  whUe  othera  conUnue 
obstinate  for  flftv  or  sixtv;  but  when  they  have  once  really 
submitted,  they  become  docile  and  gentle,  and  attached  to 
their  keeper  as  much  as  the  dog  ever  is  to  his  master.  Like  the 
horse,  the  most  vicious  at  first  often  make  the  best  animals 
wh«n  once  thoroughly  broke. 


About  a  Bat. 

One  of  oar  oommon  l>at8  (probably  either  the*' lltfle 
brown  bat,"  VetpertUiotulndatutj  or  the  **  little  red  bat,") 
flew  into  the  house  one  eveniog  and  was  caoght  under 
a  hat.  It  squeaked  and  snapped  Its  little  jaws  bo 
viciously  that  all  efforts  toward  closer  acquaintance 
were  postponed  until  mominjc.  When  uncovered  the 
next  oay  it  seemed  as  fierce  as  before,  but  less  active  in 
its  movements,  probably  overpowered  by  the  glare  of 
daylight.  When  touched,  its  jaws  opened  wide,  the 
sharp  teeth  were  exposed,  and  from  its  little  tnroat 
came  sharp  steely  clicks  so  characteristic  of  our  bats. 
Kor  did  this  fierce  demeanor  soften  in  the  least  during 
the  day,  and  when  ni^ht  approached  I  was  about  to  let 
it  go,  out  the  sight  of  a  big  fly  upon  the  window  sug- 
gested an  attempt  to  feed  the  captive.  Held  bv  the 
wings  between  tne  points  of  a  pair  of  forceps,  the  fly 
had  no  sooner  touched  the  bat^s  nose  than  it  was  seized, 
crunched,  and  swallowed.  The  rapidity  of  its  dis- 
appearance accorded  with  the  width  to  which  the  eater's 
jaws  were  opened  to  receive  it,  and,  but  for  the  dismal 
crackling  of  skin  and  wings,  reminded  one  of  the  sudden 
engulfment  of  beetles  by  a  hungry  young  robin.  A 
second  fly  went  the  same  road.  The  third  was  more  de- 
liberately masticated,  and  I  ventured  to  pat  the  de- 
vourer's  head.  Instantly  all  was  changed.  The  jaws 
nped  as  if  they  would  separate,  the  crusned  fly  dropped 
from  the  tongue,  and  the  well  known  click  proclaimed 
a  hatred  and  defiance  which  hunger  could  not  subdue 
nor  food  appease.  So  at  least  it  seemed,  and  I  think 
any  but  a  ooy-naturalist  would  have  yielded  to  the 
temptation  to  fling  the  spiteful  creature  out  of  the 
window.  Perhaps,  too,  a  certain  obstinacy  made  me 
unwilling  to  so  easily  r^inquish  the  newly-formed  hope 
of  domesticatinff  a  oat.  At  any  rate,  another  fly  was 
presented,  and,  like  the  former,  dropped  the  moment 
my  fingers  touched  the  head  of  the  bat.  With  a  third 
I  waited  until  the  bat  had  seemed  actully  swallowing* 


and  unable  to  either  discontinue  that  process  or  open  iti 
mouth  to  any  extent.  Its  rage  and  perplexity  were 
comical  to  behold,  and,  when  the  fly  was  really  down,  it 
seemed  to  almost  Durst  with  the  effort  to  express  its  in- 
dignation. But  this  did  not  prevent  It  from  filing  into 
the  same  trap  again ;  and,  to  make  a  long  story  short  ,tt 
flnally  learned  by  experience  that,  while  chewing  and 
swallowing  were  more  or  less  Interrupted  by  snapping 
at  me,  both  operations  were  quite  compatible  with  my 
gentle  stroking  of  its  head.  And  even  a  bat  has  trains 
enough  to  see  Uie  foolishness  of  losing  a  dinner  in  order 
to  resent  an  unsolicited  kindness.  In  a  few  days  the  bit 
would  take  flies  from  my  flnspers,  although  either  froa 
eagerness  or  because  blinded  by  the  lignt,  it  too  often 
nipped  me  sharply  in  its  efforts  to  seise  the  victim.  Ita 
voracity  was  almost  incredible.  For  several  we^  it 
devoured  at  least  fifty  house-flies  in  a  day,  (it  was  vaca* 
tion,  and  my  playmate  had  to  assist  me),  and  once  dis- 
posed of  eighty  between  daybreak  and  sunset.  This  bat 
1  kept  for  more  than  two  months.  It  would  shuffle 
across  the  table  when  I  entered  the  room,  and  lift  up  its 
head  for  the  expected  fly.  When  traveling  it  was  carried 
in  my  breast  pocket.  In  the  Fall  it  died,  either  from 
over-eating  or  lack  of  exercise,  for  I  dared  not  let  it  out 
of  doors,  and  it  was  so  apt  to  injure  itself  in  the  rooms 
that  I  seldom  allowed  it  to  fly.  I  should  add  that  It 
drank  f reouently  and  greedily  from  the  tip  of  a  camcd'a- 
hatr  penciL 


The  O-reat  Northwest. 

BT  OAFTAIN  CABNBS. 

At  Ysncouver's  Point,  it  is  said,  there  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  scenes  on  the  Ck>lumbia  river.  In  the 
midst  of  a  lovely  meadow  is  a  silver  sheet,  or  lake  of 
water,  with  many  wild  fowls  sporting  in  the  limpid 
waves.  A  ranffe  of  wooded  hills  is  capped  or  crowned 
by  Mount  Hood,  a  magniflcent  mountamous  peak,  cov- 
ered with  snow. 

From  Point  Vancouver  the  river  becomes  more  con- 
tracted and  rapid,  with  frequent  islands  and  sand  banks. 
On  these  islands  are  numerous  ponds  which,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  have  their  waters  stirred  and  eddied 
by  flocks  of  geese,  brandt,  cranes,  gulls,  and  the  peer- 
less swan.  Tne  closely  wooded  and  rushy  shores  anord 
them  choice  feeding  grounds,  and  make  an  almost  im- 
^passible  barrier  for  the  sportsman. 

Some  miles  above  Vancouver's  Point  the  mountains 
approach  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  is  bordered  by 
mighty  precipices,  on  which  grow  the  white  cedar  and 
flr.  An  occasional  cascade  leaps  down  the  rocks  and 
loses  its  base  in  clouds  of  vapor. 

Explorers  declare  that  among  some  of  these  cliffs, 
continually  fretted  by  fallinjg  water,  are  shown  sem- 
blances of  ruined  towers  ana  battlements,  with  loop- 
holes and  draw-bridges— all  combining  to  make  a  weird 
and  impressive  picture. 

The  falls  or  rapids  of  the  Columbia  river,  are  situated 
about,  a  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  first  is  a 
perpendicular  waterfall  of  twenty  feet,  after  which  there 
18  a  swift  descent  for  a  mile  or  more  between  hard,  black, 
rocky  Islands,  when  there  is  another  pitch ;  beyond  this, 
the  nver  expands  into  a  wide  basin,  seemingly  danunea 
by  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  finding  passage  to  the 
left  tnrough  a  mighty  chasm,  there  whirlmg  and  foam- 
ing and  boiling  with  great  violence.  Tet  has  it  been 
navigated  even  here  by  dauntless  or  reckless  explorers. 
As  the  river  concentrates  its  water  and  strength  to  jpsss 
throuffh  what  is  called  the  "long  narrows,"  ttie  Indiana 
thereabouts  take  their  stand  upon  the  rocks  in  the 
spring  time,  to  scoop  out  the  salmon  which  at  that  time 
ascends  the  river  in  vast  numbers. 

On  the  banks  the  savases  cure  the  fish  after  a  msnner 
peculiarly  their  own— drying,  pounding  and  pressing 
them  in  a  way  that  insures  thor  keeping  well  for  many 
months.  The  method  of  securing  the  &h  by  means  of 
hooped  scoop-nets,  and  the  manner  of  preparing  them 
by  the  aborigines  about  the  Columbia,  bespeaks  a  sup»- 
iior  intelligence  to  that  manifested  by  the  indisns  of  ue 
prairies ;  but  it  is  also  noteworthy  uiat  while  the  flsher 
savages  are  inferior  in  regard  to  form  and  muscular  de- 
velopment, the  hunter  red  men  of  our  borders,  from 
their  almost  constantly  heUng  on  horseback,  acquire  ad- 
mirable figures,  and  quite  a  martial  bearing,  showing  by 
conclusive  argument,  that  habit  and  oecnpation  makes 
or  mars  the  human  form  divine. 
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OLD  MODES  OF  LOCOMOTION. 


Th«  Britons  were  the  ancient  Inhabitants  of  Britannia. 
C^ncermiiflr  the  origrln  of  the  population  of  the  British 
Isles,  whicui  approaSies  the  nearest  to  being  indigenous, 
as  being  in  possession  of  the  soil  at  the  time  of  its  first 
discovery,  there  has  been  much  doubt,  and  there  is  still 
some  dispute. 

When  discovered  by  Caesar,  the  Britons  were  hardly 
Co  be  called  a  barbarous  people,  being  scarcely  removed 
from  the  conodtion  of  primitive  savages.  They  generally 
went  Dotb  sexes,  wholly  naked ;  thouffh  some  of  them, 
whether  senarate  tribes  or  superior  inmvldualSy  it  is  not 
atated  wore  garments  of  dressed  leather.  They  tattooed  1 


we  learn  that  the  Britons  manufactured  wicker  yes 
sels  with  extraordinary  skill.  Their  costly  and  ele« 
gant  baskets  are  mentioned  by  Juvenal,  in  speaking 
of  the  extravagance  of  the  Romans  in  his  time 
They  also  constructed  canoes  of  osier,  covered 
with  skins  of  animals,  and  in  these  they  paddled 
about  the  rivers,  creeks  and  fens  of  their  country. 
Basket  making  is  one  of  Uie  simplest  and  most  an- 
cient of  arts.  The  contrivance  of  fastening  together 
branches,  reeds  of  nasses,  by  interweaving  others 
transversely  would  be  suggested  to  the  lowest  in 
telligence,  even  without  the  frequent  examples  of  l6 
seen.  These  wicker  boats,  then,  covered  with  " 
were  one  of  the  oldest  modes  of  locomotion. 
Such  vessels  are  still  used  by  Welsh  fishermen. 


ANCIENT  BRITONS  IN  THEIR  CORACLES  OR  WICKER  CANOES. 


melr  flesh,  and  stained  themselves  blue  with  wood-* 
practices  indicating  a  very  low  scale  of  humanity. 
They  wore  no  armor,  except  bucklers,  but  understood 
the  working  of  iron,  brass  and  tin.  They  had  horses, 
which  they  Doth  rode  and  drove,  harnessed  in  scythed 
cars,  in  Iwttle.  They  had  cattle  in  abundance,  of 
which  they  used  both  the  flesh  and  milk,  thou£:h 
they  knew  not  the  use  of  cheese.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  they  had  any  agriculture;  some  speaking  of 
their  raising  grain,  and  drinking  wine  made  of  bar- 
ley— ale— and  others  mentioning  no  such  habits. 
Probably  they  write  at  different  times;  and,  when 
first  disoovered  bv  the  Romans,  they  did  not  till  the 
■oU.  but  speedly  learned  to  do  so. 
Aom  tlio  acononta  furnished  us  by  the  Romans, 


Mention  of  chariots  Is  found  among  the  most  snclflDt 
records  of  the  human  race.  They  were  in  use  by  the 
Pharaohs  of  Egypt  (Oen.  xii.  48),  and  in  Solomon^s  time 
were  exported  to  Syria  (1  EingB,  x.  29 ;  2  Chron.,  i.  It 
and  17).  As  appears  from  the  ancient  Egyptian  sculp- 
tures and  paintings,  the  construction  of  these  chariots 
embodied  the  same  principles  which  are  found  in  the 
modern  style  of  carrliE^^ ;  the  wheels  were  made  with 
spokes  and  metallic  tures,  and  the  poles  were  crooked 
near  the  axle— a  form  introduced  into  English  carriages 
only  about  the  commencemeDt  of  the  present  centmy. 
A  drawing  of  one  with  four  wheels,  used  for  religioiM 
purposes,  has  been  met  with,  and  others  with  an  umbrella 
cover,  the  rudiment  of  the  closer  covering  of  more 
modem  vehicles.  The  latter  was  drawn  by  oxen,  and 
were  apparently  designed  for  travelling  carriages  for 
ladies  of  rank     i^x>m  the  sculptured  slabs  of  Ninerell 
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similar  evidence  is  obtained  of  the  use  of  carriages  by 
the  AjBsyrians  and  contemporaneous  nations. 

Covered  carriages,  highly  ornamented,  became  ap- 
pendages of  Roman  pomp  and  maffnlflcence ;  but  under 
uie  feudal  system  they  were  bamshed  on  account  of 
their  tendency  to  render  the  people  effeminate.  During 
the  middle  ages  the  only  riding  practised  was  on  horse^ 
back ;  and  wden  near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
carriages  began  again  to  appear,  they  were  esteemed 
proper  only  for  women  and  invalids. 

Coaches  were  introduced  in  the  year  1564,  as  Btone 
states,  by  a  Dutcnman.  who  became  the  queen^s  coach- 
man. '^After  awhile,"  he  adds,  '*  divers  great  ladies, 
with  as  great  jealousie  of  the  queene's  displeasure, 
made  them  coaches,  and  rid  in  them  up  and  downe  the 
countiy,  to  the  great  admiration  of  all  the  beholders ; 
but  then,  little  by  little,  they  VKm  usual  among  the  no- 
bOitie,  and  others  of  sort,  and  within  twentie  years  be- 
came a  ereat  trade  of  coach  making." 

In  1619,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  used  one  with  six 
horses,  and  the  Earl  of  Noithumberland,  to  ridicule  this 
pomp,  appeared  in  one  with  eight  horses. 

The  period  in  which  coaches  became  familiar  can. 
therefore,  be  referred  but  little  farther  than  the  time  of 
the  settlement  of  New  England ;  and  for  a  century  after- 
ward the  use  of  private  carriages  in  the  country  was 
limited  to  the  aristocracy  and  wealthy  classes.  In  Lon- 
don coaches  began  to  be  kept  for  hire  in  1625. 

In  1673,  there  were  twenty  hackney  coaches  in  Edtai- 
burg,  but  the  narrowness  of  the  streets  or  the  state  of 
the  roads  must  have  rendered  them  comparatively  use- 
less, for  in  1752  there  were  only  fourteen,  and  in  1778 
only  nine,  while  the  number  of  sedans  increased. 

llie  conveyances  through  the  interior  were  the  cum- 
bersome st^e  wagons,  used  for  carryins:  goods ;  in  the 
tan  of  whicn,  as  it  was  called,  was  reserved  a  covered 
space  for  five  or  six  passengers,  who  sat  upon  the  straw 
on  the  floor.  Even  such  accommodations  as  these 
were  known  only  on  the  great  thoroughfares ;  the  con- 
veyance of  goods  inland  being  for  the  most  part  by  pack 
horses. 

The  stage-coach  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  very 
little  in  common  with  the  mail-coach  within  our  mem- 
ory, when  Bta|^es  with  four,  and  even  six  horses  at- 
tached, dashed  over  our  American  roads,  with  passen- 
gers safely  seated  in  the  comfortable  venidc  ;  oehind 
which  Jehus  flourished  their  long  whips  with  conscious 
pride  in  the  importance  of  their  position.  In  Hogarth's 
Country  Inn  Yard  we  have  a  representation  of  the  old 
^ag&-coach,  which  explains  the  fact  that  no  one  with 
me  smallest  power  of  bestriding  a  horee  would  ever 
Bftve  thought  of  making  use  of  tnem.  The  roofs  of  the 
coaches  in  most  cases,  rose  into  a  swelling  curve,  which 
was  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  high  iron  guard.  The 
ooachmas  and  the  guard,  who  always  held  his  carbine 
ready  cocked  upon  Lis  knee,  then  tot  together;  not, 
as  at  present,  upon  a  close,  compact.  Tarnished  seat, 
but  over  a  very  long  and  narrow  boot,  which  passed 
under  a  large  spreading  liammer-clothL  Behind  the 
coach  was  the  immense  basket,  stretching  far  and 
wide  beyond  the  body,  to  which  it  was  attached  by 
long  iron  bars  op  supports  passing  beneath  it.  The 
wheels  of  these  old  carriages  were  larffe,  massive, 
ill-formed  and  usually  of  a  red  color;  and  the  three 
horses  which  were  affixed  to  the  whole  machine— 
the  foremost  of  which  was  helped  onward  by  carry- 
ing a  huge,  longed-legged  elf  of  a  postillion,  dressed 
in  a  cocked-hat,  with  a  large  green  and  gold  riding- 
ooat — were  all  so  far  parted  from  it  by  the  great 
length  of  their  traces,  that  it  was  with  no  little  dlffi- 
enltv  that  the  poor  animals  dragged  their  unwieldy 
tmrden  along  the  road.  It  groaned  and  creaked  at 
every  fresh  tug  which  thev  gave  it,  as  a  ship  rock- 
ing or  beating  up  through  a  heavy  sea  strains  all 
her  timbers,  with  a  low  moaning  sound,  as  she 
drives  over  the  contending  waves.  To  this  very 
cheerful  picture  of  the  delights  of  the  road  at  this 
epoch,  we  may  add  that  the  unfortunate  passengers 
might  expect  the  monotony  of  their  journey 
to  be  broken  at  any  moment  by  the  appear- 
«Qce  on  the  scene  of  the  regulation  highwayman  of  the 
period,  the  supposed  valor  of  the  guard,  with  his  for- 
midable-looklng  blunderbuss,  turning  oui  to  be  a  snare 


and  a  delusion,  and  vanishing  at  once  before  the  threat- 
eninff  pistol  of  the  Qaude  Duval  or  the  Dick  Turpin  of 
the  hour,  when  a  compulsory  handing  out  of  purses 
would  immediately  ensue. 

Whilst  stage-coach  conveyance  was  only  available 
along  a  very  Umited  number  of  roads,  and  during  that 
still  earlier  period  when  such  roads  as  reaUy  existed 
were  impassable  for  wheeled  carriages,  women  were  ao- 
customed  to  ride  behind  one  of  the  ruder  sex,  on  what 
was  called  a  pillion  (from  pillow).  This  is  defined  by 
Johnson  as  a  soft  saddle  set  behind  a  horseman  for  a 
woman  to  sit  on.  Even  queens,  on  long  journeys,  pre- 
ferred a  seat  on  a  pillion,  behind  one  of  their  ofiicers,  to 
any  other  mode  of  conveyance.  When  EAtharine  of 
Spain  came  over,  in  1501,  to  marry  Arthur,  son  of  Hemy 
Vll.,  she  rode  on  a  hone  from  the  Tower  to  St.  Paul's, 
<'  with  the  pillion  behind  a  lord  named  by  the  King."  A 
similar  method  of  riding  is  not  obsolete  even  in  the  pre- 
sent day  in  remote  country  districts,  if  we  may  trust  to 
certain  representations  of  weddings  in  North  Wales, 
where  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  depicted  as  gallop- 
ing furiously  from  a  church,  the  former  keeping  her 
seat  in  a  manner  that  we  shomd  conceive  impoB8i3.e  to 
any  but  a  professional  drcus-rider. 

The  gentleman's  carriage  of  the  eighteenth  eentuiy 
was  a  cumbrous  and  gaudy  piece  of  architecture,  some- 
what resembline  the  Lord  Mayor's  coach  of  modem 
times.  Glass  windows  were  flrat  added  to  coaches  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeeenth  century,  and  sprinsps 
about  forty  years  later.  Under  the  seat  of  the  coach- 
man was  carried  a  box  (hence  the  name  of  coach-box), 
for  containing  the  hammer  and  other  tools  that  might 
be  wanted  to  repair  damages.  This  was  concealed  by 
the  hammer-cloth,  which  name  is  still  retained  in  car- 
riages of  the  present  day,  though  no  modem  Jehu  is  ex- 
pected to  be  an  accomplished  carpenter  and  wheel  wrlght^ 
as  well  as  an  experienced  charioteer.  Nor  was  this  all 
unnecessary.  The  travellers  in  coaches  had  many  perils 
to  encounter  from  collisions  with  reckless  carmen  by 
day,  and  from  dimly-lighted  holes  and  pits  in  the  rcaa 
by  night. 

Sedan  chain  were  first  seen  in  England  when  Charles, 
son  oi  James  I.,  on  his  return  from^pain,  brought  with 
him  three  specimens  of  a  peculiar  character,  somewhat 
resembling  the  Indian  palankeen  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  carried.  The  favorite,  Buckingham, 
being  in  the  habit  of  travelling  about  London  in  one  of 
these,  was  abused  by  the  populace  for  turning  men 
into  ''  slaves  and  beasts  of  burden."  In  spite,  however, 
of  popular  clamor,  and  the  furious  opposition  of  coach- 
drivers,  this  new  and  handy  method  of  travelling  steadily 
grew  into  favor.  The  frontispiece  of  a  tract  published 
in  1636,  and  enUtled  <<  Coach  and  Sedan  PleasanUy  Dis- 
puting for  Place  and  Precedance,"  represents  the  form 
of  the  sedan  and  its  bearers  touting  for  custom.  The 
mode  of  carrying  was  ttie  same  as  that  adopted  in  the 
later  sedans.  Jm  the  eighteenth  century  we  find  that 
the  sedan,  though  considerably  altered  in  form  from  the 
original  type,  had  become  a  universal  mode  of  convey- 
ance for  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  society.  The 
state  of  the  pavement  in  the  metropolis  and  the  chief 
cities  of  Great  Britain  caused  the  sedan  to  be  proferred. 
both  for  comfort  and  safety,  to  every  description  of 
coach.  As  there  were  no  footpaths,  and  only  a  line  of 
posts  in  the  principal  streets  to  protect  pedestrians, 
none  would  even  walk  any  distance  who  could  afford  to 
hire  a  sedan.  The  London  chairmen  were  a  numerous 
and  influential  body.  Those  who  were  in  the  service  of 
the  aristocracy  had  their  gorgeous  liveries,  epaulettes, 
and  cocked  hats.  The  hadmey  chairmen  pervaded  the 
neighborhood  of  tavern  doors,  where  they  waited  to  be 
hired.  They  were  chiefly  Irishmen,  and  were  distin- 
guished by  their  muscular  development,  especially  in 
we  calves  of  their  legs.  That  they  were  popularly  be- 
lieved to  be  somewhat  riven  to  insolence  may  be 
gathered  from  an  incident  in  one  of  Smollett's  novels, 
where,  in  retaliation  for  the  hero  having  been  insulted 
by  two  chairmen,  the  man  who  acts  as  his  servant  and 
trusty  henchman  conceals  a  number  of  heavy  weiffhts 
about  his  peraon,  and  hires  the  delinquents  to  carry  mm 
a  certain  distance.  Staggering  under  the  unusual  load, 
each  chairman  suspects  his  comrade  of  not  taking  his 
fair  share  of  the  burden,  and  begins  to  abuse  him  ac- 
cordingly. The  strife  waxing  hotter,  the  two  belliger- 
ents Ultimately  set  down  both  box  and  passenser.  In 
order  to  settle  the  dispute  with  their  fists ;  whilst  the 
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real  author  of  the  quarrel  quietly  slipe  away,  baying  de- 
posited his  weights  in  the  chair  for  the  subsequent  en- 
Ughtenment  and  consolation  of  the  mutually-battered 
^^putants* 

In  McCulloch's  account  of  the  British  Empire  we  read 
that  '*  It  was  not  till  after  the  Peace  of  Paris,  in  178S. 
that  turnpike  roads  began  to  be  extended  to  all  parts  of 
the  kiogdom."  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
old  method  of  transporting  goods  on  the  backs  of  horses 
should  haye  been  practis^  up  to  a  comparatiyely  recent 
period.  Passengers  also  frequently  ayaOed  themselyes 
«f  this  primitiye  mode  of  trayelUng.  Smollet^s  Boderlck 
Bandom  is  described  as  riding  from  Scotland  to  New- 
€astle-on-Tyne,  sitting  upon  a  pack-saddle  between  two 
baskets:  one  of  which  contained  his  goods  in  a knap- 
aack.  The  pack-horses  trayelled  in  gangs  of  thirty  or 
forty,  walking  in  a  single  file.  The  leacQng  and  most 
experienced  horse  carried  a  number  of  bells  as  a  guide 
for  those  which  followed  him.  and  also  as  a  warning  to 
toayellers  coming  in  an  oppoute  direction,  who  were  ex- 
pected to  step  off  the  narrow  causeway  until  the  whole 
bain  had  passed.  When  two  strings  oC  pack-horses  met 
in  this  way,  a  quarrel  between  the  drfyers  of  the  re- 
apectiye  gangs  must  haye  been  all  but  ineyitable ;  and, 
as  these  woruiies  had  a  much  greater  acquaintance  with 
the/orMter  w  r«  than  with  the  tuamier  m  modOf  a  free 
Af^t  was  the  ordinary  wind  up  of  the  controyersy. 
^Bell's  steamer.  The  Gomet.  was  the  first  practical 
steamboat  that  was  employed  for  the  conyeyance  of  pas- 
sengers. In  1812.  this  yessel.  projected  by  Henry  Bell, 
a  tayem  keeper,  began  regularly  to  ply  between  Glas- 
gow and  Qreenock. 

George,  and  his  son.  Bobert  Stephenson,  were  the 
founders  of  modem  railway  trayellmg.  The  Locomo- 
tiye,  called  the  "Bocket,"  won  a  £500  price  oifered  by 
the  directors  of  the  Liyerpool  and  Manchester  Bailway 
In  ItfiO,  and  it  was  the  first  than  ran  upon  the  new  line. 
Compared  to  a  modem  locomottye,  the  Bocket  was  but 
an  Infimt.  It  only  cost  about  £660 ;  weired,  with  its 
tender,  between  seyen  and  eight  tons ;  and  Its  greatest 
speed  was  about  twenty-four  miles  an  hour.  Some 
modem  engines  cost  £2,(X)0  or  more :  weigh,  with  their 
tendezB,  forty-fiye  tons ;  and  haye  ine  power  of  attain- 
ing a  speed  of  more  than  sixty  miles  an  nonr. 


Sleeping  Flowers. 

Almost  all  flowers  sleep  during  the  night.  The  marl- 
gold  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun,  and  with  him  rises 
weeping.  ICany  plants  are  so  sensitiye  that  they  close 
their  leayes  during  the  passage  of  a  cloud.  The  dande- 
lion opens  at  five  or  six  in  the  morning,  and  shuts  at 
nine  in  the  eyening.  The  goat's  beard  wuces  at  three  in 
the  morning,  and  shuts  at  fiye  or  six  in  the  eyening. 
The  common  daisy  shuts  up  its  blossom  in  the  eyening. 
and  opens  its  ''day's  eye  "  to  meet  the  early  beams  of 
the  morning  sun.  The  crocus,  tulip  and  many  others, 
dose  their  blossoms  at  diiferent  nours  towards  the 
eyening.  The  iyy<4eayed  lettuce  opens  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  closes  foreyer  at  four  in  the  aftemoon. 
The  nightrfiowerlng  cereus  tums  night  into  day.  It 
begins  to  expand  Its  magnificent  sweet-scented  blos- 
soms in  the  twilight ;  it  is  full-blown  at  midnight,  and 
closes  neyer  to  open  again  at  the  dawn  of  day.  In  a 
cloyer^eld  not  a  leaf  opens  until  after  sunrise.  These 
are  the  obsenrations  of  a  celebrated  English  author, 
who  has  deyoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  plants, 
and  often  watched  them  during  their  quiet  slumber. 
Those  plants  which  seem  to  be  awake  all  night,  he  styles 
**  the  bats  and  owls  of  the  yegetable  kingdom.^' 

A  French  publication  states  that  potatoes  are  now 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  pipes  similar  in  appearance 
to  meerschaum.  The  process  is  as  follows :  Take  a 
potato,  and  haying  peeled  it,  place  it  in  water  acidulatec' 
with  sulphuric  ado,  in  the  proportion  of  eight  partf 
add  to  100  parts  of  water.  Let  the  tuber  remdn  in  thl' 
liquid  for  tnirty-six  hours  to  blacken,  then  dry  it  -witt 
blotting  paper.  It  can  then  be  submitted  to  acertait 
pressure,  when  a  material  is  presented  which  can  bt 
readily  caryed  into  any  design.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
counterfeit  is  marydously  perfect.  By  the  same  pro 
cess  ayerf  good  imitation  of  bom  can  be  obtained,  suf 
fldently  hud  to  make  bflliard  balls  and  the  like.  A 
striking  resemblance  to  coral  Is  obtained  by  treatin4 
carrots  in  the  same  way. 


The  Manner  of  Etching  Ghlass  by  Means 
of  Fluorine. 

BT  JAS.  P.  nUTFT. 

Fluorine  is  a  substance  which  has  but  little  commer- 
cial yalue.  and  is  neyer  met  with  in  a  free  state.  It  is 
obtained  from  Fluor  spar,  and  its  most  known  combi- 
nation is  that  of  hydrofluoric  add,  in  which  it  is  combined 
with  hydrogen. 

Hydrofluoric  acid  may  be  readily  obtained  by  heattaig 
some  coarsely  pounded  fiuor  spar,  together  with  strong 
sulphuric  add,  in  a  leaden  yessel.  A  glass  one  cann(» 
be  used  because  the  add  acts  powerndly  on  that  sub- 
stance. The  fumes  of  the  acid  and  liquid  should  be 
carefully  ayoided,  as  they  produce  the  most  painful 
wounds  if  they  come  in  contact  with  the  skin. 

Hydrofiuoric  add,  besides  its  occasional  use  in  the 
laboratory,  is  much  employed  for  etching  glass.  The 
following  is  the  method  of  conducting  this  process : — 

A  tray  of  lead  is  made  by  bending  up  the  sides  of  a 
sheet  of  that  metal  so  as  to  form  a  rim  on  all  sides. 
This  tray  is  supported  on  a  stand,  and  coarsdy  pounded 
fiuor  spar,  to  which  some  strong  sulphuric  acid  nas  been 
added,  is  thrown  inside.  A  glass  plate  is  then  coyered 
with  beeswax;  and,  on  this,  when  cold,  a  sketch  Is 
made  by  means  of  a  needle  point,  so  as  to  expose  the 
glass  surface.  The  plate  Is  then  placed  with  the 
sketched  part  face  downwards,  oyer  the  mixture  last 
mentioned,  so  that  its  edges  may  rest  on  the  edges  of 
the  tray.  A  gentle  heat  is  then  applied  by  means  of  a 
spirit  lamp,  wnen  the  hydrofiuoric  add  rises  in  yM>or, 
and  attacks  the  exposed  surface  of  the  glass.  By  these 
means  such  portions  are  completely  et<med  out ;  and  on 
the  wax  bemg  remoyed,  the  design  appear  beautifully 
traced  on  the  glass  surface. 

The  best  wax  for  coyering  the  glass  is  that  obtained 
by  mdting  wax  candle  ends.  It  is  generally  run  oyer 
both  sides  of  the  glass,  lest  the  yapor  might  attack  both 
sides.  Some  pretty  dzects  are  produced  oy  first  sketch- 
toLg  the  design,  with  a  soft  black-lead  pencil,  on  paper. 
Tms  drawing  (b  easily  transferred  to  the  wax  surface  by 
pressing  the  pencilled  paper  thereon.  This  forms  a 
guide  for  the  subsequent  tracing  by  the  needle  point. 
By  such  means  the  figures  are  produced  on  the  omsr 
mental  sheets  of  glass  so  much  used  for  sashes  in  place 
of  Venetian  blinds. 


Power  of  the  Whale. 

If  the  whale  knew  his  own  power,  he  would  easllf 
destroy  all  the  niachinery  which  the  art  of  man  could 
deyise  for  catching  him :  it  would  be  only  necessary  for 
him  to  swim  on  the  surface  in  a  straight  line,  in  order  to 
break  the  thickest  rope,  but  instCM.  on  being  struck 
with  a  harpoon,  he  obeys  a  natural  instinct,  which,  in 
this  instance  betrays  him  to  his  death.  Sir  Humphrey 
Dayy,  in  his  '^  Salmonia,"  obseryes  that  the  whale,  not 
haying  an  air  bladder,  can  sink  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
the  ocean ;  mistaking  the  haipoon  for  the  teeth  of  a 
swordfish  or  a  shark,  he  instantly  descends,  this  being 
his  method  of  freeing  himself  from  these  enemies  who 
cannot  bear  the  pressure  of  a  deep  ocean ;  and  from  as- 
cending and  descending  in  small  space,  he  thus  puts 
himself  in  the  power  of  the  whaler.    If  we  indude  the 

J  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  a  body  at  the  depth  of  100 
eet  would  sustain  that  of  sixty  pounds  on  tne  square 
inch ;  while  one  at  4,000  feet,  a  depth  by  no  means  con- 
siderable, would  be  en>o^ed  to  a  pressure  of  1,800 
pounds.  We  need  nolL  th  :^fore,  feel  surprised  that  on 
the  foundering  of  a  ship  at  sea,  though  its  timbers  part, 
not  a  spar  floats  to  the  surfa  e  ;  for  if  the  hull  is  sunk  to 
a  great  depth,  all  that  is  porous  is  penetrated  with  water. 


two  boats  to  keep  it  at  the  surface.  As  soon  as  the 
whale  dlyes  after  Ddng  wounded,  it  draws  out  the  line 
or  cord  of  the  harpoon,  which  is  cofled  up  in  the  boat, 
with  yery  considerable  yelodty.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
preyent  any  accident  from  the  yiolence  of  the  motton, 
which  might  set  the  dde  of  the  boat  on  fire,  one  man  is 
stationed  with  an  axe  to  cut  the  rope  asunder  if  it  should 
become  entangled,  while  another,  fimiished  with  a  mop, 
is  constanlly  wetting  with  water  the  channd  throujf^ 
which  it  passes.  ,      .,.,..  J /> 
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Truth,  or  Fiction. 


Orenburg  is  a  town  of  European  BoBsla,  Bttosted  in 
the  Ural  mountains,  near  the  Asiatic  border.  About  a 
year  ago  Abraham  Chorkov,  a  weathy  Jewish  inhabitant 
of  that  town,  was  lying  dangerously  sick  with  typhoid 
fever.  On  tne  22d  day  of  i^ptember.  at  mldnjgnt,  a 
crisis  set  in  which  seemed  to  take  a  fatal  course ;  the 
man  suffered  and  struggled,  and  his  physicianf  called  it 
the  agonies  of  death.  A  number  of  Jews  were  called 
in,  prayers  were  offered,  wax  candles  were  lighted,  and 
behold  I  the  patient,  who  was  supposed  to  be  In  the  last 
stages,  commenced  to  breathe  n«ely,  opened  his  eyes, 
and  looked  with  astonishment  at  the  surrounding  scene. 
But  the  sequel  has  no  precedent.  The  man  soon  after 
fell  into  a  sleep  which  the  physician  declared  to  be  a 
healthy  one.  In  the  morning  ne  awoke,  saw  wife  and 
children  around  him.  who  partly  in  anguish  and  partly 
in  joy  were  waiting  for  his  awakening.  His  wife,  over- 
whelmed with  joy,  wanted  to  throw  herself  upon  his 
neck,  but  by  signs  he  repelled  her  and  demanded  some- 
thing in  a  language  which  none  ox  them  understood. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  Abraham  Chorkov 
is  a  man  of  sallow  appearance,  tall  and  lean,  looking 
like  a  genuine  Russian  Jew,  with  long  black  whiskers 
and  beard,  black  eyes,  and  a  long  Oriental  nose,  and 
that  before  his  sickness  he  understood  no  other  language 
than  Hebrew  and  a  little  Bussian,  being  one  of  the  most 
illiterate  Jews  found  in  such  large  numbers  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  Now  the  man  began  to  speak  in  a  lan- 
guage unintelligible  to  every  one  around  nim.  The  phy- 
ucifm  who  was  summoned  did  not  understand  .Kim. 
With  contempt  he  pushed  away  his  wife  and  children 
whenever  they  attempted  to  come  near  him,  and  the 
doctor  g^ve  it  as  his  opinion  that  in  consequence  of  the 
typhus  the  fellow  had  become  insane.  The  despair  of 
the  family  lasted  for  many  days.  His  wife  had,  in  the 
meantime,  sent  to  Tamboy'for  his  parents ;  but  on  their 
arrival  Abraham  would  not  recogxiLee  them,  did  not  un- 
derstand their  language,  and  appeared  to  be  axLgry  that 
no  one  understoodhim.  After  a  week  he  rose  from  the 
bed,  and  his  wife  gave  him  his  clothes  as  worn  by  him 
before  his  sickness,  the  usual  habits  of  the  Russian 
Jews.  He  examined  them  closely  and  laughed  heartily. 
He  wanted  to  run  out,  but  the  people  quickly  shut  the 
doors,  fearing  he  would  take  cold.  He  remained  in  the 
room,  pacing  it  with  meditation.  Passing  a  looking- 
glass,  he  beheld  his  figure  in  it.  He  stopped  before  the 
mirror  amazed,  touched  his  curls,  his  big  nose,  his  long 
beard,  and  burst  out  laughing,  but  then  all  of  a  sudden 
became  quiet  and  earnest  and  in  deep  meditation. 

His  wife  and  parents,  who  had  witnessed  this  strange 
behavior,  looked  at  each  other  with  astonishment,  and 
it  now  appeared  to  them  that  the  man  before  them  was 
not  their  Abraham  Chorkov,  but  a  stranger.  But  Abra- 
ham's forehead  bore  still  the  black  line  with  which  he 
was  bom,  so  that  even  the  physicians  who  had  attended 
on  the  patient  for  nearly  two  months  had  to  laugh  at  the 
idea. 

Abraham  Chorkov  looked  often  out  of  the  window, 
and  seemed  surprised  at  the  country  about  him,  and  one 
day  he  made  stronff  efforts  to  run  away.  The  fdmily 
now  decided  to  call  in  the  government  physician  and 
other  doctors,  who,  after  a  careful  examination,  pro- 
nounced  him  thoroughly  sane.  Although  they  under- 
stood not  the  tongue  in  which  he  spoke,  uieyrecoffnized 
it  as  a  regular  language,  well  articulated.  Thinking  he 
could  make  himself  understood  in  writine,  Abraham 
wrote  a  few  lines  on  a  piece  of  paper,  which  the  physi- 
cian read,  but  without  comprenending  their  meaning. 
The  writing  is  in  a  plain,  good  hand,  in  Latin  letters, 
but  the  language  was  unintelligible  to  all,  and  no  one 
could  make  out  how  Abraham  Chorkov  came  to  use 
Latin  characters. 

So  things  went  on  until  it  was  agreed  to  take  Abraham 
to  St.  Petersburg  to  the  medical  university  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  the  prominent  scholars.  As  soon  as  Prof. 
Orlow  heard  the  language  of  Abraham  he  recognized  it 
forthwith  as  English.  Abraham  expressed  unmense 
pleasure  at  being  enabled  to  make  himself  understood 
and  after  some  conversation,  Prof.  Orlow  pronounced 
Abraham  to  be  a  very  intelligent  Englishman. 

"  But  for  Qod's  sake,'*  cried  his  wife,  "how  does  my 
husband  come  to  be  English,  and  how  did  he  forget  his 
Hebrew  language  f " 

Prof.  Orlow  Ustened  with  astonishment  to  the  stoiy 


I  of  Abraham's  life,  and  would  not  believe  that  he  had 
been  a  common,  illiterate  Russian  Jew.  He  asked 
Abraham  in  English  who  be  was  and  from  whence  he 
came,  and  Abraham  replied  in  the  same  language,  "  I 
am  from  British  Columbia,  in  North  America :  my  native 
town  is  New  Westminster.  I  have  there  a  wife  and  one 
child  living,  and  God  only  knows  how  I  came  here,  or  to 
this  woman." 

It  is  easy  to  imafiine  the  great  amazement  on  all  parts. 
The  Professor  declared  the  parties  to  be  frauds,  or  that 
a  man  abduction  had  taken  place.  He  called  upon  the 
Government  to  have  the  matter  investigated,  and  the 
family  physician  of  Abraham,  his  neighbors  and  othen 
Were  omcially  examined,  the  examination  lasting  for 
weeks.  But  nothing  came  of  the  examination,  the  mat- 
ter remained  as  deep  a  mystery  as  ever,  and  the  physl- 
dans  contented  themselves  with  deolarine  it  to  be  a 
tMychological  puzzle,  a  revelation  of  the  liuman  soul 
Which  could  not  be  explained.  Abraham  told  the  pro- 
fessor that  although  his  name  was  Abraham,  it  was  not 
Abraham  Chorkov,  but  Abraham  Durham,  and  that  he 
had  no  other  desire  than  to  go  back  to  his  family. 
'  One  momine,  when  his  wife  arose^he  found  his 
place  empty--he  had  disappeared.  The  marvellooa 
ftoiy  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  Russian  Emperor, 
who  forthwith  ordered  diligent  search  to  be  made  after 
the  lost  one ;  but  all  of  no  avail,  the  man  could  not  be 
found ;  and  at  last  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  had 
been  ixisane,  and  in  his  insanity  had  sought  his  death  in 
the  river  Neva. 

In  the  sprix^  of  the  year  1875  Prof.  Oilow  of  St.  Peters- 
Imig  visited  I^adelphia.  at  the  request  of  his  Govem- 
bent,  to  arrange  the  preluninaries  of  the  Russian  depart- 
ment of  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  One  day,  reading  a 
newspaper,  the  following  arrested  his  attention : 

"In  New  Westminster  an  occnrrence  recently  took 
place  which  caused  a  great  sensation  tltrouffhout  the 
whole  territory  of  British  Columbia.  On  the  add  day  of 
September,  1OT4,  a  fur  dealer  of  said  dty  was  in  a  dying 
condition,  suffering  from  typhoid  fever,  and  no  one,  not 
even  his  physicians,  seemed  to  entertam  any  hope  as  to 
the  possibility  of  his  recovery.  Nevertheless,  the  pa- 
tient rallied  and  fully  recovered.  But,  wonderful  to  re- 
late, the  patient,  who  was  an  intelligent  Englishman, 
had  forgotten  his  mother  tongue,  and  speaks  a  language 
which  is  understood  by  no  one  around  him,  but  which 
at  last  is  recognized  by  an  inhabitant  of  the  city  to  be  a 


child,  but  insists  that  he  has  a  wife  and  several  chndren 
somewhere  else.  The  man  is  believed  to  be  insane.  All 
at  once  an  European  traveler  arrives,  marked  with  a 

genuine  Hebrew  uce,  and  claims  to  be  the  husband  of 
[le  wife  of  the  fur  dealer.  He  speaks  to  the  woman  in 
the  same  language  her  husband  was  wont  to  speak  to 
her ;  he  gives  her,  and  even  his  parents,  who  reside  in 
said  city,  but  who,  of  course,  do  not  recognize  him  as 
their  son,  the  most  detailed  and  minutest  description  of 
bygone  events,  and  hisists  upon  being  the  woman's  hus- 
band and  the  parents*  son.  The  poor  woman  is  almost 
in  peril  of  her  reason  by  the  effect  of  the  trying  ordeal. 
Bhe  incessantly  asks.  ^  Who  is  this  fellow  ?  How  does 
ne  come  to  claun  to  be  my  husband  V  When  she  hears 
mm  speak  and  does  not  look  at  his  figure,  she  Is  ready 
to  think  thai  he  is  her  husband ;  but  as  soon  as  she  looks 
at  him  the  spell  is  broken,  for,  surely,  this  stranger  with 
the  Jewish  face  cannot  be  her  husband  whom  she  has 
Just  nursed  in  his  sickness.  But  the  man  continues  to 
press  his  claim,  and  tells  her  the  most  secret  and  deli- 
cate facts,  evidently  known  only  to  husband  and  wife.^* 
Prof.  Orlow  recollected  now  all  about  the  occurrence 
last  fall,  and  to  solve  this  "psychological  phenomenon  " 
he  dedded  upon  going  to  New  Westminster.  To  his 
great  surprise  he  reaUy  found  there  the  same  black 
Abraham  whom  half  a  year  ago  he  had  seen  at  St. 
Petersburg.  He  asked  the  blonde  fur  dealer  in  the  Rus- 
sian language  whence  he  came,  and  was  answered,  from 
Orenburg ;  and  when  asked  for  the  name  of  his  wife,  he 
gave  the  name  of  a  Jewish  woman  who  had  called  upon 
him  with  her  husband,  now  before  him,  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. When  asked  what  his  name  was  he  answered, 
"They  call  me  here  Abraham  Durham,  but  my  right 
name  is  Abraham  Chorkov. 

Prof.  Orlow  was  struck  with  a  strange  idea.    He  rea- 
soned this  way :    A  man  abduction  could  not  have  taken 
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place ;  the  bodies  have  not  been  changed ;  one  Ib  short, 
stout  and  blonde,  the  other  thin,  long  and  dark ;  and 
then  New  Westminster  is  2^000  German  miles  away  from 
Orenburg.    Metempsychosis  most  haye  taken  place. 

It  mo^  be  remembered  that  on  the  a2d  of  September, 
at  the  midnight  hour  both  were  lying  between  life  and 
death,  the  soul  of  each  one  must  have  flown  into  the 
body  of  the  other,  and  thos  a  complete  metempsychosis 
has  taken  place ,  that  at  the  midnight  hour  of  tne  22d  of 
September  beeins  the  shortening  of  the  days ;  that  the 
inhabitants  01  the  two  cities  are  antecians,  that  is,  if  a 
spike  was  driven  throng  the  centre  of  the  klobe,  enter- 
ing at  Orenburg,  it  would  come  out  at  New  Westminster, 
and  that  when  at  Orenburg  it  is  12  o^ clock  at  midnight 
the  time  in  New  Westminster  is  Just  12  o'clock  noon. 

Prominent  men  of  science  are  now  occupied  with  this 
most  marvellous  occurrence.  Prof.  Orlow  has  taken  the 
blonde  fur  dealer  with  him  to  St.  Petersbuig,  whither 
the  woman  Chorkov  of  Orenburg  will  also  to  brought, 
and  further  developments  are  now  expected. 

The  Origin  of  "Old  Hickory." 

A  conespondent  tells  us  how  General  Jackson  g^t  his 
title  of  Old  Hickory.  In  the  Creek  war,  during  a  cam- 
paign, the  soldiers  were  moving  rapidly  to  surprise  the 
IncQans,  and  were  without  tents.  A  cold  March  rain 
came  on,  minzled  with  sleet,  which  lasted  for  several 
days.  General  Jackson  got  a  severe  cold  but  did  not 
complain  as  he  tried  to  sleep  in  the  muddy  bottom 
among  his  half-frozen  soldiers.  Captain  Allen  and  his 
brother  John  cut  down  a  stout  hickory  tree,  peeled  off 
the  bark  and  made  a  covering  for  the  General^who  was 
with  diflSculty  persuaded  to  crawl  into  it.  The  next 
mominff  a  drunken  citizen  entered  the  camp,  and  seeing 
the  tentkicked  it  over.  As  Jackson  crawled  from  the 
ruins  the  toper  cried,  "  Hello,  Old  Hickory  I  come  out 
of  your  bark  and  jine  us  in  a  drink." 

Insect  Destroyers. 

A  eonespondent  cares  no  more  for  vermin  than,  ao* 
cording  to  the  old  showman,  Daniel  cared  for  the  lions. 
"I  have  not  seen  a  bedbug  or  a  flea  hi  my  house,"  he 
writes,  "  for  many  years.  If  an  army  of  tnem  were  to 
be  brought  In.  mercury  would  speedily  exterminate 
them,  but  I  think  cleanliness  the  best  and  only  pre* 
ventive.  The  common  house-fly  I  do  not  molest,  be* 
lieving  that  it  more  than  compensates  for  its  trouble  by 
clearing  the  atmosphere  of  effluvia  and  the  animalcules 
which  always  arise  from  the  putrefaction  of  decaying 
substances  during  warm  weather.  So,  also,  with  the 
birds,  which  are  quite  numerous  here  during  the  sum- 
mer;  instead  of  shooting  them,  or  setting  up  scarecrows 
to  frighten  them  away,  I  throw  out  evexy  possible  in- 
ducement for  them  to  build  their  nests  in  my  fruit- 
trees. 

"  The  birds  capture  a  large  share  of  the  insects  in  the 
larval  state,  and  thus  the  millers  are  prevented  from  de- 
positing eggs  for  a  future  crop  of  worms.  As  to  the 
loss  of  mut  by  the  bhrds,  the  latter  are  always  sure  to  be 
on  hand  in  force  in  the  season  of  ripe  fruit,  whether 
they  come  early  enough  to  take  the  worms  or  not.  For 
the  residue  of  msects  which  infest  my  vegetable  garden, 
I  find  that  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  furnishes  ma- 
terials fatal  to  them  all,  among  which  white  hellebore 
and  cayenne  pepper  are  of  the  most  utflitv ;  the  bug  or 
worm  which  cannot  find  vegetation  unllavored  with 
these  articles  will  seek  its  breucf  ast  elsewhere,  and  leave 
my  garden  unmolested.  A  few  drops  of  carbolic  add  in 
a  pint  of  water  will  clean  house  plants  from  lice  in  a 
very  short  time.  If  mosquitoes,  or  other  blood  suckers, 
infest  our  sleeping  rooms  at  night,  we  uncork  a  bottle  of 
pennyroyal,  and  these  insects  leave  In  great  haste,  nor 
will  they  return  so  long  as  the  air  in  the  room  is  loaded 
with  the  ftimes  of  that  aromatic  herb.  If  rats  enter  the 
ceUar,  a  little  powdered  potash,  thrown  into  their  holes, 
or  mixed  with  meal  and  scattered  in  their  runways, 
never  falls  to  drive  them  away.  Cayenne  pepper  wHi 
keep  the  buttery  and  storeroom  free  from  ants  and  cock- 
roaches. If  a  mouse  makes  an  entrance  into  any  part 
of  your  dwelling,  saturate  a  rag  with  cayenne  in  solu- 
tion and  stuff  it  mto  the  hole,  which  can  then  be  repaired 
with  either  wood  or  mortar.  No  rat  or  mouse  will  eat 
that  raff  for  the  puipose  of  opening  communlcAtions 
with  a  depot  of  supplies." 


The  Farmer's  Friends. 

The  swallow,  swift,  and  nighthawk  are  the  guardians  of  ths 
atmosphere.  They  check  the  increase  of  insects  thatoth«r> 
wise  woald  overload  it.  Woodpeckers,  creepers  and  chicka- 
dees are  the  guardians  of  the  tmnks  of  trees.  Warblers  and 
a  f  catchers  protect  the  foliage.  Blackbirds,  thrushes,  crows  and 
larks  protect  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  snipe  and  woodcock  the  soU 
ander  the  surface.  Bach  tribe  has  its  respective  daties  to  pep* 
form  in  the  economy  of  nature ;  and  it  is  an  nndonbted  fact 
that,  if  the  birds  were  all  swept  away  from  ofL  the  earth,  man 
could  not  live  upon  it,  vegetation  would  wither  and  die,  iiw 
sects  would  become  bo  numerous  that  no  living  tl&ing  coold 
■withstand  their  attacks.  The  wholesale  destmcUon  ooca* 
sioned  by  the  grasshoppers,  which  have  lately  devastated  the 
West,  is  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  thinning  oat  ot  the  blrd^ 
such  as  grouse,  prairie  hens,  etc.,  which  feed  upon  them.  Tlie 
great  and  inestimable  service  done  to  the  farmer,  gardener 
and  florist  is  only  becoming  known  by  sad  experience.  Spare 
the  birds  and  save  your  fruit;  the  little  com  and  fruit  tsken 
by  them  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  vast  quantities  of 
noxious  insects  destroyed.  The  long-persecuted  crow  has 
been  found,  by  actual  experiment,  to  do  far  more  good,  by  the 
Vast  qoantity  of  grubs  and  insects  he  devours,  than  the  little 
harm  he  does  in  a  few  grains  of  com  he  puUs  up.  He  is  ona 
of  the  farmer's  best  friends. 


O-rowing  Trees  on  the  Prairies. 

In  traveling  over  the  grand  prairies,  go  where  you 
may,  the  one  thing  wantmg— in  the  eyes  of  an  Eastern 
manl-ls  timber ;  something  to  break  the  force  of  the 
winter  and  the  monotony  of  the  country.  Ton  do  not 
see  bams  here ;  the  stock  must  Uve  through  the  severe 
winters,  geaerally.  with  little  or  no  ahelter,  while  the 
horse  stable  asuslly  consists  of  some  polea  arranged  for 
the  purpose,  covered  with  straw.  Fruit  trees  are  seldom 
seen,  do  many  hedges  appear  sickly  and  Imperfect,  the 
traveler  concludes  tne  country  is  at  fault 

One  farm  attracted  my  attention.  There  was  a  forest 
near  the  house,  and  long  lines  of  living  fences  divided 
It  into  splendid  fields.  Desirous  to  know  more  of  this,  I 
called  on  the  proprietor  and  learned  that  he  came  here 
sixteen  years  ago  with  scarcely  $100;  health  not  veir 
good,  but  determined  to  make  a  home.  He  has  now  400 
acres,  three  miles  of  splendid  Osage  orange  hedge  fence, 
without  a  gap,  except  gateways ;  a  magnmcent  grove  of 
black  walnut  trees,  three  to  eight  inches  In  diameter: 
an  acre  of  poplar  and  cottonwood  much  larger ;  1,000 
maple  trees ;  dOO  apple  trees ;  also  peach  and  pear  trees, 
evergreens,  grapes,  raspberries  and  strawberries.  I 
never  have  seen  trees  that  had  grown  so  thrifty  and 
healthy  in  New  Tork.  One  poplar,  fourteen  years' 
growth,  from  a  little  twig  the  size  of  a  whip  stock,  now 
measures  twenty-one  indnes  In  diameter  one  foot  above 
the  ground. 

Inquiring  how  such  results  have  been  accomplished,  I 
am  told  but  little  money  has  been  expended  and  less 
time  than  many  spend  in  gunning.  "  what  do  you  sup- 
pose that  mile  of  nedge  cost  me  f"  pointing  to  the  most 
Serfect  living  fence  that  I  had  ever  seen.  I  reply,  <<  One 
ollar  per  rc3 ;"  but  am  told  the  plants  cost  |1S3 ;  setting 
and  cultivation,  $40 ;  entire  cost,  $68.  No  stock  was  af 
lowed  near  it  till  it  was  three  years  old,  and  then  the 
most  vicious  animal  wiU  respect  its  strength. 

The  first  winter  the  plants  are  protected  by  a  mulch- 
ing of  straw,  and  but  little  cultt^ation  is  afterward 
needed.  Thus  this  substantial  and  everlasting  fence  is 
produced  for  21j^  cents  per  rod.  It  also  aiforas  a  good 
wind-break  for  farm  stock,  as  the  growth  of  each  season 
Is  allowed  to  remain  tiU  the  following  spring  before  it  is 
trimmed.  The  black  walnuts  were  planted  and  culti- 
vated for  two  seasons.  The  young  maples  cost  $6.75 
per  thousand,  and  not  exceeding  $10  for  setUne.  They 
were  set  last  spring.  Although  the  season  nas  been 
very  dry,  only  six  have  died.  The  poplar  and  cotton- 
wood  grove  is  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  high,  costing  at 
setting  not  more  than  the  maples.  Many  apple  trees 
are  ten  inches  in  diameter,  ana  have  produced  several 
barrels  each  this  season.  Choice  grafted  apple  trees, 
five  to  seven  feet  high,  cost  here  fifteen  cents  each. 

I  have  been  thus  minute  to  show  how  easily  a  settlar 
in  this  treeless  country  can  secure  fmlt,  fence,  timber. 


•tc. 


J.  ■.  w. 
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THE  SAILOR'S  DREAM. 

Oar  port  we  nuke,  I  jump  avhore. 
For  weeks  to  walk  a  watcb  no  more, 
Home  I  posh,  and  at  the  door, 

I  catch  and  bass  my  Nancy; 
A  Jifly— I  am  snag  at  tea. 
With  Jack  and  Nan  npon  my  knee. 
And  am  I  really  home  from  sea? 

Tes,  there  sits  my  own  Nancy. 

How  many  a  time  by  day,  by  night, 
I'd  fancy  this  before  mjr  sight. 
All  of  us  in  this  warm  nrelTght; 

And  is  it  real,  mv  Nancy? 
Tes,  here  I  see  the  firelight  play 
On  all  I>e  seen  long  leagaes  away; 
Now  God  be  thanked  for  this,  1  say. 

That  here  1  sit  with  Nancy. 

I  nib  my  eyes— what's  that  about? 

"  Up  to  Toar  watch  I  come,  tumble  out!** 

And  is  it  bnt  a  dream  aboat 

My  Jack  and  Nan  and  Nancy? 
Tes,  here  Tm  on  my  watch  alone; 
Well,  all  that  in  my  dream  was  shown. 
Thank  God,  some  hoar  will  be  my  own. 

And  I  shall  be  with  Nancyl 

Washington. 

The  foUowlne  description  of  Washington's  personal 
appearance,  written  in  1718.  says  an  Engush  newspaper, 
*^by  a  native  of  America,'*  contains  some  points  not 
generally  known : 

*'  General  Washington  is  now  in  the  forty-seventh  year 
of  his  age.  He  is  a  tall,  well  made  man,  rather  large, 
and  has  a  tolerable  genteel  address.  His  features  are 
manly  and  bold ;  his  eyes  of  a  blueish  cast  and  very 
lively ;  his  face  rather  long,  and  marked  with  the  small- 
pox :  his  complexion  sunburnt  and  without  much  color ; 
and  his  countenance  sensible,  composed  and  thoughtful. 
There  is  a  remarkable  air  of  diniitv  about  him  with  a 
■trlking  degree  of  gracefulness ;  ne  has  an  excellent  un- 
derstandine,  without  much  quickness;  is  strictly  Just, 
vigilant  and  generous ;  an  affectionate  husband,  a  faith- 
ful friend,  a  father  to  the  deserving  soldier,  a  gentleman 
in  his  manners,  in  temper  rather  reserved;  a  total 
■tranger  to  religious  prejudices,  which  have  so  often  ex- 
cited Christians  of  one  denomination  to  cut  the  throats 
of  those  of  another ;  in  his  morals  irreproachable ;  he 
Was  never  known  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  thf  most 
rigid  temperance." 


Happy  Accidents. 

The  cracking  of  a  picture  placed  in  the  sunshine  set 
Van  Eyck  experimenting  to  produce  a  varnish  that 
would  dry  in  the  shade.  He  found  what  he  sought,  and 
f  oimd  beside  that  by  mixing  it  with  his  colors  they  ac- 
quired greater  force  and  brilliancy,  and  required  no  sub- 
sequent varnishing;  and  so  came  about  tne  discovery, 
or  rediscovery,  of  the  art  of  painting  in  oil.  Mezzotinto 
owed  its  invention  by  Prince  Bupert  to  the  simple  ac- 
cident of  a  sentry's  gun-barrel  being  rusted  by  the  dew. 
Henry  Schanward,  a  Nuremberg  glass-cutter,  happened 
to  let  some  aqua-fortis  fall  upon  his  spectacles,  and 
noticed  the  glass  was  corroded  and  softened  where  the 
aqua-fortis  had  touched  it.  Taking  the  liint,  he  made  a 
liquid  accordingly,  drew  some  figures  upon  a  piece  of 
glass,  covered  them  with  varnish,  and  applied  nis  cor- 
roding fluid,  cut  away  the  glass  around  his  drawing,  so 
that  when  he  removed  the  vamish  the  flgures  appeared 
raised  upon  a  dark  ground ;  and  etching  upon  giam  was 
added  to  the  ornamental  arts.  Alois  Senefelder,  play- 
wright and  actor,  thinking  it  possible  to  etch  upon  sUme 
in  Iteu  of  copper,  polished  a  slab  for  the  purpose.  He 
was  disturbed  bv  Ills  mother  coming  tato  his  small 
laboratory  with  the  request  that  he  would  Jot  down  her 
list  of  tmngs  for  the  wash,  as  the  woman  was  waiting 
to  take  the  basket  awav.  There  being  neither  paper 
nor  ink  handy,  Senefelder  scribbled  the  items  on  his 
stone  with  his  etching  preparation,  that  he  might  copy 
them  at  his  leisure.  Some  time  afterward,  when  about 
to  clean  the  stone,  he  thought  he  might  as  well  see 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  biting  the  stone  with  aqua- 
fortis, and  m  a  few  minutes  saw  the  writing  standing 
out  m  relief.  Taking  up  a  pelt-bail  charged  with  print* 
ing-ink,  he  inked  the  stone,  took  off  a  few  impressioni 
upon  paper,  and  he  had  Invented  lithography.  The  pelt- 
ball  used  oy  Senefelder  was  long  Indispensable  in  a 
printmg-office.  A  Salopian  printer  in  a  hurry  to  get  on 
with  a  job,  could  not  find  his  ball,  and  inked  the  form 
with  a  piece  of  soft  glue  that  had  fallen  out  of  the  glue* 
pot,  with  such  exceUent  results  that  he  thenceforth  dis- 
carded the  peit-bali  altogether,  and  bv  adding  treacle  to 
the  glue  to  keep  It  from  hardening,  nit  upon  the  com- 
position of  which  printers'  rollers  nave  ever  since  been 
made. 

Three  vexy  different  discoveries  are  recorded  to  have 
resulted  from  the  unintentional  application  of  intense 
heat.  Pliny  attributes  the  discoveiy  of  glass  to  some 
merchants  traveling  with  nitre,  who,  stopping  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  to  take  a  meal,  were  at  a  loss  ror  stones 
to  rest  their  kettles  upon.  PutUng  them  upon  pieces  of 
nitre,  they  kindled  their  fires,  the  nitre,  dissolved  by 
the  heat,  mixed  with  the  sand,  and  the  merchants  were 
astonished  to  see  a  transparent  matter  flowing  over  the 
ground,  which  was  nothing  else  but  glass.  Charles 
Goodyear  had  for  years  experimented  in  vain,  hoping  to 
deprive  india-rubber  of  its  susceptibility  to  the  action 
of  beat  and  cold.  Conversing  with  a  friend  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  emphasized  an  assertion  by  flinging  a  piece  of 
sulphured  rubber  across  the  room.  It  lighted  upon  the 
stove ;  and  when  he  picked  it  up  a  few  days  afterward, 
he  found  the  intense  heat  to  which  it  had  been  sub- 
jected bad  conferred  upon  the  Indiarrubber  Just  the 
quality  ne  had  so  long  striven  to  impart  to  it.  Accord- 
ing to  some  he  stumbled  upon  the  discovery  in  a  different 
manner ;  but,  at  any  rate,  vulcanized  india-rubber  was 
the  creation  of  an  accident.  A  Limerick  tobacconist, 
looking  dolefully  at  his  poor  neighbors  groping  among 
the  smoldering  ruins  of  his  burned-out  shop,  noticed 
that  some  of  them,  after  trying  the  contents  of  certain 
camsters,  carefully  loaded  their  waistcoat  pockets  from 
them.  He  followed  suit,  and  found  the  snuff  had  come 
out  of  the  fiery  ordeal  very  much  improved  in  pungency 
and  aroma.  like  a  wise  man  he  said  nothing,  but  took 
another  place,  set  up  a  lot  of  ovens,  and  before  long 
Black  Yard  Snuff— otherwise  *< Irish  Blackguard"— 
was  all  the  rage  with  lovers  of  nasal  titillation ;  and  in  a 
few  years  Lundyfoot  was  a  rich  man,  owing  to  the  acci- 
dent he  thought  had  ruined  him.  A  wouldH>e  aldiemist 
seeking  to  discover  what  mixture  of  earths  would 
make  the  strongest  crucibles,  one  day  found  he  had 
made  porcelain.  Instead  of  transmuting  metals,  as  he 
had  f ondlv  hoped  to  do.  Bottger  transmuted  himself ; 
"  as  if  he  had  been  touched  with  a  conjurer's  wand,  he 
was  on  a  sudden  transformed  from  an  alchemist  into  a 
potter."  I 
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Burial  Rites  of  the  Arabs,  and  their 
Religion. 

When  a  Bedouin  cUea,  the  corpse  \a  taken  at  once  ont 
of  the  tent  to  a  conyenient  place,  washed  and  shrouded. 
A  hu^  containing  a  little  com  (called  a  thihaO/tlC)  is  placed 
beside  it,  and  it  is  immediately  buried.  As  soon  as  it  is 
placed  in  the  grave  the  friends  of  the  deceased  beat  upon 


Put  a  few  iron  uails  into  a  glass  bottle,  and  fit  into  Ita 
neck  a  cork  containing  a  glass  tube,  one  of  the  edges  of 
which  has  been  drawn  to  a  jet.  Add  some  dilute  sul- 
pnhric  acid  to  the  nails,  and  fit  in  the  tube.  Gas  will  be 
given  off ;  but  this  should  be  allowed  to  escape,  being 
mixed  with  air,  it  would  explode  or  perhaps  burst  the 
bottle  if  the  gas  were  ignited.  After  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  to  remove  all  the  air  from  the  bottle,  apply  a 


the  ground  with  a  stick,  recite  the  Fatehah,  and  cry  out: !  Ught  to  the  Jet,  when  the  gas  will  bum  with  a  yeUbwish 
''  O^  Thou  most  compassionate  I  have  mercy  upon  us,  colored  flame. 

Oh,  eradous  God  !'*  They  then  tap  with  a  sniall  pickax  Hydrogen  may  be  obtained  from  water,  as  follows : 
it  the  head  of  the  grave,  and  Mdress  the  deceased  Steam  from  water  is  passed  through  an  iron  tube  heated 
In  these  words :  *'When  the  twain  Green  Angels  shall  U)  redness,  and  by  this  means  decomposed.  The  result 
question  and  examine  thee,  say.  The  feaster  makes  of  the  decomposition,  hydrogen,  may  be  collected  bj 
mer^,  the  wolf  prowls,  and  man's  lot  is  still  the  same,  fitting  a  bent  pewter  tube  to  the  end  of  the  iron  one. 
but  I  have  done  with  all  these  things.  The  side-tree  is  Hydrogen  is  obtained  in  the  purest  state  by  decompos- 
thy  aunt,  and  the  palm-tree  thy  mother."  Each  one  ingwater  by  means  of  electricity, 
then  throws  a  little  earth  into  the  grave,  exclaiming,  |  The  most  important  corapoimd  of  hydrogen  is  the 
as  he  does  so,  ''God  have  mercy  upon  thee,"  and  the,  well-known  liquid,  water,  which,  in  its  purest  state, 
party  adjourns  to  a  feast  in  the  tents  of  the  deceased. !  consists  of  eignt  parts  of  oxygen  united  with  one  part  ox 
Another  entertainment  is  given  in  honor  of  his  memory,  hydrogen,  by  weight.  The  gases  unite,  by  bulk  in  the 
4fter  the  lapse  of  four  months.  When  a  death  occurs '  proportion  of  two  volumes  of  nydrogen  to  one  of  oyxgen. 
In  an  encampment,  the  women  of  the  family  at  once  go|  Tne  following  experiment  illustrates  the  production 
outside  the  tents,  and,  taking  off  their  head-dresses,  of  water  by  the  union  of  its  elementary  constituents 


conmience  a  loud  and  impassioned  wailing,  which  they 
continue  tiiroughout  the  oay. 

It  has  been  the  fathion  with  people  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  Bedouin  character  to  aesciibe  them  as  an 
irregular  race,  but  this  is  by  no  means  correct.  It  is 
true  they  do  not  often  perform  the  ostentatious  Ma- 
hometan ceremonial  worship,  but  I  have  frequently  seen 
our  Arab  guides  grow  silent  and  contemplative  toward 
sunset  as  they  wfuked  along  with  their  camels,  and  on 
riding  up  to  them  have  oveJ^heard  the  following  simple 
prayen  ^'Oh  Lord,  be  gracious  unto  us  I  In  all  that  we 
near  or  see,  in  all  that  we  say  or  do,  be  gracious  unto 
nsl  Have  mercy  upon  our  friends  who  have  passed 
away  before  us.  I  ask  pardon  of  the  Great  GFod.  I 
ask  pardon  at  the  sunset,  when  every  sinner  tums  to  Him. 
Now  and  forever,  I  ask  pardon  of  God.  Oh  Lord,  cover 
us  from  our  sins,  guard  our  children  and  protect  our 
weaker  friends  I" 

At  sunrise  they  say:  "I  seek  refuge  with  the  Great  God 
from  Satan  accursed  with  stones.  Deliver  me  from  evil, 
provide  for  me  and  my  brethren  the  faithful.  Oh  Lord, 
be  gracious  unto  us  I  for  a  people  that  prospers  is  better 
than  a  people  that  strives.  Oh  Lord,  provide  for  me, 
thou  who  providest  even  for  the  blind  hyena  I"  Before 
sleep  the  Bedouin  says:  ''I  lay  down  my  head  to  rest, 
and  the  Lord  is  my  security  against  remote  evil,  and 
against  present  harm."  They  preface  every  prayer  with 
the  woros^— ''I  desire  to  pray,  and  I  seek  guidance  from 
God ;  for  good  and  pure  prayers  come  from  God  alone. 
Feace  be  unto  our  Lord  Abraham  and  our  Lord  Moham- 
med." 

They  believe  that  when  a  man  rises  up  from  sleep  in 
the  morning,  the  spirit  of  God  sits  upon  nis  right  shoul- 
der, and  the  devil  on  his  left.  A  Buri  Arab  on  waking 
invarlablv  repeats  the  exorcising  formula:  ''I  seek  refuge 
in  God  from  Satan  accursed  with  stones,"  sprinkling 
himself  with  water  as  he  utters  the  words.  Without  this 
precaution  they  believe  that  the  good  spirit  would  take 
flight,  and  the  evil  one  remains  with  them  throughout 
ttie  day.    At  simset  the  same  ceremony  is  repeated. 


Hydrogen. 

BT  JAB.  P.  DUFFY. 

Next  to  oi^gen,  hydrogen  stands  of  the  greatest  im- 
AOrtance  in  the  list  of  elements.  By  the  combination  of 
ihe  two,  we  have  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  of  our  rivers, 
etc.  Combined  with  carbon,  hydrogen  enters  into  the 
composition  of  most  animal  and  vegetable  substances ; 
as  carburetted  hydrogen,  a  product  from  coal,  it  is  ex- 
tensively used  as  fuel  and  for  illuminating  purposes, 
and  the  same  results  are  obtained  from  animaf 
table  oUs,  through  its  presence  in  them. 

Hydrogen  weighs  but  little  over  one-fifteenth  part  of 
its  bulk  of  atmospheric  air.  It  is  the  lightest  Known 
body  in  nature,  and  for  this  reason  is  empuiyed,  both  in 
Uspure  and  compound  states,  to  fill  balloons. 

Hydrogen  may  be  procured,  in  various  shades  of 
parity,  from  water,  coal,  oils,  etc.  The  foUowing  ex- 
perlmenta  wHl  alt ord  an  instance  of  this  kind. 


or  vege- 


Hold  a  cold  glass  vessel  over  the  jet  of  the  bottle  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  experiment,  whilst  the  gas  la 
burning.  The  vessel  will  soon  become  coated  with  dew. 
owing  to  water  being  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
the  hydrogen  in  conuict  with  the  oxygen  contained  In 
ttie  surrounding  air 


The  Potato. 

The  potato  is  more  important  as  a  variety  of  human 
food,  than  any  other  root  we  cultivate,  and  is  re- 
markable for  oeing  grown  over  a  greater  range  of 
latitude  than  any  other  cultivated  plant. 

The  potato  was  scarcely  known  until  the  seventeenth 
centuiy,  and  was  not  extensively  cultivated  before  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth.  The  potato  plant  is  a  native 
of  South  America,  and  its  native  soQ  is  Chili,  where  it  is 
called  maglia,  and  Humboldt  afllrms  that  it  was  un- 
known in  Mexico  until  after  the  Spanish  conquest. 

It  has  been  stated,  and  is  believed  by  many,  that  the 
first  potatoes  nown  in  Europe  were  planted  in  Walter 
Raleigh^ s  garden  in  Ireland,  but  this  is  erroneous.  At 
OflenDurgh,  near  Baden,  In  South  Germany,  there  is  a 
monument  to  Sir  Francis  Drake,  as  <*The  first  intro- 
ducer of  the  potato  in  Europe."  By  the  way,  it  mav  be 
mentioned  that  Frederick  tne  Great  had  to  compel  his 
subjects  to  plant  it  before  he  could  get  it  into  much 
use,  and  the  use  of  this  invaluable  plant  was  vehe- 
-^I'^utly  opposed  in  France.  At  last  IJouis  XY.  wore  a 
bunch  of  its  flowers  in  the  midst  of  his  courtters,  and 
bue  consumption  of  the  root  became  universal. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  potato  entered  Europe  by  two 
different  routes.  It  was  carried  from  Pern  to  Spain, 
and  thence  into  Italy  and  Germany,,  where  laws  were 
passed  to  enfore  its  cultivation.  It  is  probable  that 
when  Raleigh  came  from  his  American  voyage  of  1981 
he  brought  tobacco  and  the  potato  with  him. 

Drake  visited  Virginia  a  few  years  later,  and  brought 
over  the  sweet  potato,  which  abounded  in  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  and  was  used  in  England  as  a  delicacy 
long  before  the  potato  which  we  ordinarily  have  waa 
known. 

bir  Frauds  Drake  returned  from  navigating  the  globe, 
during  which  time  he  visited  Chili,  in  1570,  full  seven 
years  before  Raleigh  landed  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
it  is  quite  certain  tnat  he  brought  over  the  potato. 

A  legend  ia  regard  to  the  origin  of  roasted  potatoes 
runs  tnat  Raleigh  planted  some  of  the  tubers  in  nis  gar- 
den in  Ireland,  just  as  he  had  seen  it  done  in  Virginia, 
and  had  to  return  to  England  before  the  plant  had 
reached  maturity.  His  Irish  retainers,  left  in  charge  of 
his  house  and  garden,  noticed  the  seea-apples  which  in 
due  season  the  plant  produced,  tasted  them,  and  pro- 
nounced them  unfit  for  use  by  man  or  beast.  At  that 
time  the  process  of  burning  the  mfts.  or  weeds,  was 
practiced  in  Ireland.  It  was  used  by  Raleigh's  servants 
to  cl^v  ths  garden  of  the  withered  stalks  of  the  potato 
plants  \u  tnis  burning  the  ground  became  heated,  and 
the  gardener,  turning  the  eaith  up  with  his  spade,  found 
the  tul>ers  cooked  and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  Roasted 
^potatoes  got  wind,  and  most  every  person  in  Irelaad 
r  planted  potatoes. 
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Traveling  on  the  Plains. 

BT  W.  B.  SMITH. 

Homing— «QBJlse  on  the  pUinB.  Once  more  we  are  in 
our  saddles,  moying  along  over  a  level  stretch  of  coun- 
trj  tn  a  southwest  course.  One  great  feature  of  the 
plains  is  the  scarcity  of  timber,  and  which  Is  more  no- 
ticeable than  any  other-one  by  one  the  different  species 
of  trees  disappear,  untU  only  one  is  left,  and  this  is  the 
celebrated  cottonwood  (BmuLta  Canaderufis\  which  is 
known  to  every  traveler  ox  the  plains,  and  Is  always 
welcomed  with  Joy  and  delight,  as  it  Is  very  seldom 
found  far  away  from  the  water  courses.    A  traveler  can 

go  for  days  on  the  plains  and  not  see  enough  of  timber 
>  malce  a  riding  switch.  Occasionally  there  is  a  grore 
or  dump  of  trcMM,  to  break  the  monotonous  sameness  of 
the  boundless  sea  of  verdure,  which  glistens  In  the  sun- 
shine,  presenting  the  appearance  of  molten  silver. 

While  riding  along  over  the  plains  we  would  often 
pass  throuffh  what  is  known  as  a  *'  prairie  dog  town.'' 
As  we  womd  move  forward  to  get  a  closer  view  of  their 
town  they  would  set  up  a  sharp,  shrill  barklI^F,  when  an 
alarm  was  passed  from  one  to  another,  and  Uiey  disap- 
peared, tumlnff  a  somersault  into  their  holes,  and  as  we 
passed  through  their  village  not  a  hatr  of  one  did  we 
see ;  but  by-and-by  a  cautious  old  one  would  poke  the 
end  of  his  nose  out  of  his  hole  to  see  what  we  were 
about,  and  on  seeing  us  he  would  instantly  disappear, 
and  another  at  a  greater  distance  would  come  out  en- 
tirely, but  catchinff  a  glance  of  us  he  would  make  his 
feet  twinkle  and  plunge  back  acain  into  his  hole.  After 
passing  over  this  underground  community  and  getting 
some  mstance  away,  they  would  come  out  of  the&  holes 
and  set  up  a  perfect  bedlam  of  noise,  no  doubt  at  our 
invasion  of  their  town.  These  prairie  dogs  are  of  the 
cony  kind  and  about  the  size  of  a  common  rabbit ;  they 
burrow  in  holes  in  the  nound^  and  it  Is  supposed  by 
some  that  a  species  of  the  prairie  owl  and  rattlesnake 
also  make  theu*  abode  in  the  same  hole,  but  of  this  asser- 
tion I  will  say  nothine,  not  knowing,  although  I  have 
often  seen  these  smalTowls  setting  around  these  holes , 
but  as  for  the  rattlesnake,  I  have  reasons  to  doubt  it, 
unless  these  towns  are  like  all  others,  it  being  a  very  dif- 
ficult matter  to  keep  bad  company  out  of  any  society. 
After  a  few  days'  travel  we  one  evening  encamped  on 
Medicine  Lodge  Creek,  in  Southwestern  Kansas.  This 
is  a  very  fine  country,  although  it  was  then  without  an 
inhabitant,  but  now  tne  cabins  of  the  homestead  pioneer 
can  be  seen  dotting  the  prairies  of  this  beautiful  valley. 
This  country  has  no  roaring  of  classic  waters,  and  no 
sombre  shadows  of  ffigantic  mountains  to  give  it  a  good- 
ly name,  but  it  has  we  pure  and  bracing  idr  which  gives 
life  and  vigor,  with  a  now  of  health,  that  is  unknown  In 
the  crowded  cities.  ThlB  country  Is  pre-eminently  a 
stock-raising  one,  the  broad  prairies  are  covered  with 
fine  heavv  grass  which  during  the  fall  is  cured  by  the 
sun  into  hay ;  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  short  win- 
ter seasons,  which  are  generally  mild  and  dir.  Conta- 
gious diseases,  so  prevalent  among  stock  in  other  places, 
are  unknown  in  the  Southwest,  except  when  brought 
with  other  herds  from  abroad.  The  laree  droves  of  cat- 
tle, owned  by  the  Indians  in  southern  £[ansas  and  the 
Territory,  feeding  the  entire  winter  on  the  prairies,  prove 
successfully  that  this  country  is  unsurpassed  in  stock- 
raising. 

"Wrom  Medicine  Lodge  we  took  a  western  course.  It 
was  evening  when  we  went  into  camp  near  a  small  stream 
that  flowed  into  the  Cimaron.  Far  off  over  the  plains 
could  be  seen  a  party  of  hunters,  who  were  after  a  herd 
of  buffaloB.  The  hunters  were  making  it  lively  and  ex- 
citing times,  for  the  buflalos  particularly.  We  could  see 
that  they  were  flilnff  a  volley  almost  constantly,  by  the 
small  white  puffs  of  smoke  that  curled  away  from  their 
guns,  the  distance  being  too  great  to  hear  the  report.  A 
short  distance  from  us  was  a  drove  of  antelope  feeding 
on  the  rich  green  pasture— they  have  not  seen  us  yet,  or 
you  may  rest  assured  they  would  not  be  there  very  long, 
for  they  are  a  shy  and  timid  animal  and  will  scamper  off 
over  the  plains  almost  as  soon  as  seen. 

As  we  traveled  along  we  noticed  that  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country  we  were  approaching  a  large  water 
oourae.  and  such  was  the  case,  as  late  one  evening  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Cimaron  lay  spread  out  before  us 
In  all  its  loveliness.  There  are  but  few  objects  that  pre- 
sent an  aspect  of  more  surpassing  beauty  and  grandeur 
than  the  tan  lengthened,  wide-expandiii'  prairie.    The 


gigantic  mountains,  tlie  mighty  ocean,  the  beautiful  hills 
arrayed  in  Nature's  sreen— 4II  these  afford  a  hundred  of 
magnificent  scenes ;  out  the  face  of  a  prairie  situated  in 
a  valley  smiles  with  indescribable  loveliness.  It  is  a  rap- 
turous vision  to  gaze  upon  these  great  gardens  of  the 
West ;  one  would  think  that  they  were  untouched  by  the 
kt  spoiler,  so  fresh  do  they  seem  from  the  Creator's 


All  around  us  Nature  is  undisturbed,  and  it  is  so  stOl 
and  Quiet  along  the  valley  that  a  pereon  is  almost  made 
to  believe  that  the  world  no  loneer  holds  a  thing  of  life. 
The  hills  are  thickly  dotted  with  clustering  fiiv&ees  and 
cedar,  maldng  the  oeautiful  appearance  of  many  ever- 
green mountains.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  lined 
with  cottonwood,  while  the  placid  waters  reflected  back 
their  forms  with  added  lustre  and  brilliancy.  Down  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  we  pitched  our  tents  in  a  grove  of 
trees  which  cast  a  pleasant  shade  around,  while  the 
green  grass  was  thickly  studded  with  sweet  wild  flowen 
which  encumbered  the  air  with  their  fragrance,  and  Just 
before  us,  almost  at  our  very  feet,  flowed  the  peaceful 
waters  of  the  Cimaron  river. 


Life  Considered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion. 

Life  is  motion:  death  is  rest;  such  is  the  simple  defini- 
tion which  has  obtained  for  the  two  states  whi<ui  Interest 
mankind  the  most.  Motion  is  so  Interwoven  with  life, 
that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  designating  what  we  call 
physical  life  as  a  form  of  motion  of  matter  through 
space.  The  arms  move— we  strike :  the  legs  move— we 
walk ;  the  heart  moves— we  live ;  the  blood  moves— we 
can  think,  feel,  act ;  when  motion  ceases,  and  rest,  ab- 
solute rest,  returns,  we  are  dead.  In  sleep  the  heart 
and  blood  moves  on ;  the  limbs  are  apparently  still ; 
but  the  close  observer  detects  plenty  of  minute  motions 
In  the  sleeping  subject.  The  object  of  sleep,  as  far  as 
can  be  determined  in  the  present  advanced  stage  of 
science  appean  simply  to  be  that  the  nervous  system 
may  have  a  chance  to  recuperate  Its  destroyed  cells 
from  the  blood— a  process  which,  as  far  as  the  nerves 
are  concerned,  appears  to  be  suspended  during  waking 
houn.  We  are  dormant  while  nervous  life  moves  on, 
and  grows,  until  at  last  it  becomes  so  strong  as  to  rouse 
our  bodies  from  the  torpor  in  which  we  have  fallen,  and 
we  can  no  longer  sleep,  again  awakening  to  rise  an'l 
strive  to  get  rid  of  the  accumulated  force,  which  is  the 
result  of  sleep— to  reduce  ourselves  again  to  nonenity. 

Perchance  we  acquire  a  part  of  our  energy  not  so 
much  from  the  absolute  ap;regation  of  nervous  matter 
from  the  blood,  as  from  the  ract  that  whUe  we  have  re- 
mained perfectly  quiet  the  motion  of  the  blood  has  in- 
creased force  in  our  bodies — hence  lying  stOl  wittiout 
sleep  frequently  rests  people.  A  thing  m  motion  like 
blood  which  moves  not  freely  gives  force,  which  is 
simply  motion  in  another  form  with  everything  it  comes 
In  contact  with.  As  Prof.  Tyndall  has  deany  shown. 
Matter  in  motion  stopped  generates  heat,  as  a  penny 
struck  by  a  hammer ;  the  motion  of  the  hammer  stops 
but  the  penny  is  /laL  The  motion  of  our  blood  through 
our  bodies  is  subject  to  more  or  less  friction ;  hence  this 
retardation  of  its  motion  must  generate  either  heat  or 
some  other  form  of  force.  In  tbu  case  we  call  it  Itfe, 
as  is  evinced  by  the  activity  of  every  one  after  a  rest 

In  the  economy  of  our  bodies  we  find  everywhere 
there  forms  of  motion  heat,  and  that  mora  subtle  foroe, 
electricity.  Life  in  fine,  physically  speaking,  becomes— 
Uke  heat— a  form  of  motion.  But  what  of  the  mind 
which  engages  the  attention  of  so  many  learned  per- 
sons? 

What  is  mind  ?  We  give  the  general  name  of  mind 
to  the  operation  of  thought  of  every  kind.  What  is 
thought?  Thought  is  motion  again;  but  bow?  The 
brain  of  a  child  Is  blank  until  it  grows  sufildent  to  re- 
ceive what  we  designate  impressions.  Impressions  may 
perhaps  be  more  clearly  rendered  photographs  of  what 
It  sees ;  of  what  it  hears ;  of  things  it  feels.  Day  by 
day,  year  by  year  until  a  late  period  of  life,  these  photo- 
graphical  impressions  are  taken  by  the  brain  and  storod 
ana  numbered  for  future  use  by  the  wHL  When  we 
read  anything  descriptive,  we  Instantly  call  into  our  aid 
some  impression  of  similar  scenes  we  have  ourselves 
seen ;  or  if  we  have  not  seen  the  thing  In  nature,  art 
with  a  picture  or  engraving  furnishes  us  the  same  toing 
for  our  use.  If  we  nave  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  any- 
thing of  the  nature  we  read  oft  as  a  whole*  we  at 
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attempt  to  understand  the  sense  by  combining  parts  of 
impressions  into  one  pictore ;  and  when  we  can  do  this, 
BO  as  to  make  a  picture  with  no  incongruities  alarming 
to  our  education,  we  think  we  understand,  though  often 
we  find  afterwards  we  have  been  mistaken  in  our  esti- 
mate. Hence  we  find  that  we  ordinarily  think  by  com- 
bining impressions  and  making  a  new  one  which  is  in 
turn  photographed  on  the  brain  for  future  use  in  whole 
or  In  part.  To  combine  these  impressions  we  have  to 
moye  them  to  meet  other  impressions ;  hence,  thought 
is  a  mode  of  motion.  At  night  when  the  will  is  dormant 
these  brahi  photoffraphs  by  being  without  their  gov- 
ernor, as  It  were,  GCuen  move  themselves  into  the  queer- 
est and  most  fantastic  combinations,  producing  what  we 
call  dreams,  the  moment  the  will  is  again  called  into 
action  they  at  once  return  to  their  own  phuse ;  hence  the 
difficulty  of  catching  the  exact  impression  of  a  dream 
as  the  will  finds  it  aunost  impossible  to  combine  them 
into  that  chaotic  confusion  that  they  present  themselves 
in ;  as  hard  as  it  would  be  to  get  the  same  picture  with 
a  kaleidoscope  by  continued  sbaklne. 

Persons  vary  considerably  in  their  power  both  of  re- 
ceiving impressions  and  the  facility  with  which  they  can 
move  and  combine  them.  A  person  is  said  to  have  a 
good  memoiy,  when  his  brain  receives  many  impressions 
deeply  and  permanently ;  while  another  man  may  have 
a  poor  memory,  able  only  to  hold  a  comparative  few  of 
the  Impressions  he  has  received,  but  still  having  a 
faculty  of  moving  those  few  with  great  speed,  and  com- 
bining them  to  DC  of  use.  Borne  persons  are  slow 
thinkers ;  that  is,  they  can  move  their  Impressions  verv 
•lowly  together,  and  are  slow  at  comblnhig  parts,  thouf  h 
at  the  same  time  they  are  often  blessed  with  wonderful 
memories  of  whoU  impressions  of  things  heard  or  seen, 
bat  they  recapitulate  them  slowlv,  but  generally  with 
accuracy.  Men  of  vivid  imagination,  those  who  gener- 
ally write  works  of  fiction,  are  persons  whose  Drains 
have  unusual  power  in  the  way  of  moving  impressions ; 
though  the  combination  may  be  faulty  still  they  are 
often  startling  from  the  novelty.  Ofttimes  this  class  of 
persons  drift  mto  the  bad  habit  of  allowing  their  brains 
to  combine  impressions  in  the  manner  persons  do  when 
fhey  sleep,  and  then  transcribing  the  trash  thus  com- 
posed for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  calling  it  a  book. 
A  vexy  vivid  imagination,  a  wondeiful  memory,  a  great 
facility  of  motioB  among  the  brain  Impressions  and  a 
powerful  will,  are  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  a  great 
man ,  and  which  all  great  men  have  possessed  from 
time  immemorial. 

Having  thus  briefly  given  a  rational  explanation  of 
the  process  of  thought— we  may  before  leaving  this  part 
of  our  subjec^  say  a  few  words  about  the  memory.  It 
was  long  ago  discovered  that  memory  was  but  a  physi- 
cal attribute,  that  whatever  destroyed  the  store-nouse 
of  Impression,  1.  e.,  the  brain,  destroyed  the  memoiy. 
In  old  persons  this  fact  s  also  unmistakable.  Ajb  the 
tissues  harden  they  no  longer  receive  the  impression 
perfectly ;  hence,  an  old  person  remembers  not  what 
happens  to-dav  or  yesterday,  but  what  happened  years 
ago,  when  his  brain  took  its  photographs  In  the  strength 
01  youth.  How  careful  we  shomd  oe  then  to  fill  our 
brain  with  pleasine  impressions  for  use  In  old  age,  when 
the  things  of  the  day  can  no  longer  interest  us? 

But  What  of  the  will  ?  The  will  is  the  source  which 
puts  our  bodies  to  use  and  moves  the  impressions.  It 
is  the  image  of  God,  who  especially  declares  It  was 
made  in  his  image.  It  stands  at  the  centre  of  the  finite 
body  and  Its  surroundings,  as  God  does  of  the  Infinite. 
We  should  see  that  we  make  good  use  of  the  curious 
and  complicated  machine  which  nas  been  committed  to 
our  care,  and  that  through  it  and  by  the  experience  it 

gves  us  it  may  enable  our  wills  to  acquire  that  self-con- 
ol  which  is  an  absolute  requisite  for  future  usefulness 
In  Qod*s  Khigdom. 


fermentation  is  complete,  and  the  liquid  has  become 
clear,  it  must  be  distilled  in  a  retort,  the  first  portions 
only  being  retained.  The  product  is  alcohol  largely 
diluted  with  water.  By  repeated  distillation  with  sub- 
carbonate  of  potass  or  dir  lime,  the  water  is  separated, 
until  the  pure  alcohol  is  obtainsd.  In  its  pure  state 
alcohol  bolls  at  a  temperature  of  173  deg.  Fahrenheit, 
and  is  converted  into  a  vapor  which  is  readily  condensed 
and  which,  like  the  liquid  Itself,  Is  highlv  inflammable. 
"  Proof  spirit,'*  such  as  is  referred  to  in  tne  excise  laws, 
contain  half  pure  alcohol,  the  remainder  being  water. 

The  uses  of  alcohol  are  very  numerous  in  arts  and 
manufactures.  From  its  solvent  powers  it  is  used  to 
make  varnishes,  etc.,  but  the  most  important  use  is  that 
of  beverage. 

The  fermentation  of  saccharine  matter  leads  to  the 
production  of  alcohol  in  all  cases,  but  the  commercial 

Products  differ  according  to  the  source  of  the  sugar, 
bus,  whiskey  is  obtained  by  the  fermentation  of  the 
sugar  of  malt,  as  in  beer.  Rum  is  produced  when  coarse 
cane-sugar  is  employed.  Brandy  and  wine  generally  are 
the  produce  of  the  grape.  Tiie  difference  of  these 
liquids,  then,  are  owing  to  the  admixture  of  the  alcohol 
they  contahi,  with  other  substances  dissolved  and  held 
in  solution  by  it.  In  com  spirit,  or  that  obtained  from 
potatoes,  a  coarse  offensive  oil  is  found,  which  gives 
the  peculiar  smoky  flavor  of  whiskey.  In  wines  the 
peculiar  and  distinguishing  taste  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  an  ether,  which  at  the  same  time  differs  in  each  wine 
and  gives  it  its  characteristic  flavor,  and  so  on. 

Perfumes  are  manufactured  by  dissolving  various 
essential  oils  in  alcohol  of  various  strengths,  and  are 
then  subjected  to  distillation  in  order  to  insure  complete 
mixture. 


Alcohol. 
BY  JAS.  p.  Duffy. 

This  well-known  liquid  is  the  product  of  the  vinous 
fermentation  of  grape-sugar.  It  Is  sold  in  commerce  as 
spirits  of  wine,  and  to  its  presence  in  brandy,  gin, 
ram,  whiskey,  wines  and  beer,  their  peculiar  e£^cU  of 
intoxication  are  due.  Alcohol  is  readily  produce^  hj 
adding  yeast  to  a  solution  of  sugar  in  water,  at  a  tem- 
perature varying  from  seventy  to  eighty  degrees  Fahren- 
heit.   Carbonic  add  is  largely  disengaged,  an^  vhen 


The  Enchanted  Mountain. 

In  the  State  of  Georgia  is  a  large  hill  known  as  the 
Enchanted  Mountain.  There  is  nothing  remarkable 
about  this  mountain  until  you  get  on  the  summit,  when 
human  tracks,  or  Impressions  m  the  solid  rock  which 
look  like  human  foot-prints,  may  be  seen.  There  are  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  foot-prints  and  a  few  hand-prints 
found  on  this  rock.  The  smallest  foot-print  is  four 
inches  tn  length  and  perfect  in  shape.  The  largest  ia 
seventeen  and  a  half  Inches  in  length  and  seven  and 
three-fourths  inches  wide.  This  one,  unlike  the  others, 
has  six  toes.  By  whom  these  tracks  were  made  is  one  of 
the  many  mysteries  which  we  can  never  fathom.  The 
Indians  in  that  vicinity  had  many  traditions  concerning 
them.  One  of  these  is  curious,  for  it  shows  that  they 
had  a  vague  idea  of  Noah's  flood.  The  story  is,  as  ft 
liaa  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  for  many  ages, 
that  this  rock  was  the  landing-place  of  the  great  canoe ; 
and  that  the  foot-prints  were  made  by  the  people  com- 
ing from  the  great  canoe  and  stepping  on  the  rock, 
which  had  been  softened  by  the  long  inundation. 

Geology  shows  us  that  these  tracks  were  made  in  a 
kind  of  mud,  and  that  this  mud  afterwards  hardened 
into  rock.  And  as  the  top  of  the  mountain  would  be 
the  first  to  show  itself  above  the  surface  when  the  water* 
which  once  covered  the  earth  subsided,  it  may  be  thai 
this  Island— for  it  was  then  an  Island— was  visited  by  a 
party  of  Aborigines  who  landed,  leaving  their  foot-prints 
m  the  soft  mud,  which  in  the  process  of  time  was  changed 
to  solid  rock.  But  this  theory  is  purely  imaginary.  We 
do  not  know,  nor  can  we  ever  hope  to  know,  who  made 
the  tracks. 

Another  Indian  tradition  is  that  a  great  battle  wae 
once  fought  there,  and  that  the  largest  track  is  that  of 
the  victorious  chiet  This  is  essentially  an  Indian  trar 
dition,  as  their  ideas  of  mental  greatness  were  circum- 
scribed by  physical  size.  They  did  not  consider  thai 
ithe  size  or  activity  of  the  brain  had  anything  to  do  with 
'  it.  They  regarded  physical  size  and  strengtn  as  the  only 
necessa^r  qualifications  in  a  commander,  and  heooe 
their  reason  for  regarding  the  largest  foot-prints  as  hav- 
ing been  made  by  the  victorious  chief. 


SOLITUDB  AKD  SociBTY.— It  is  easy  in  the  world  to 
live  after  the  world's  opinion ;  it  is  easy  in  solitude  to 
live  after  your  own ,  but  the  great  man  is  he  who,  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowd,  keeps  with  perfect  sweetness 
the  independence  of  solitude. — ^Embbsozt. 
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J.  Proctor  Knott's  Dnluth  Speech 

The  men  who  make  our  humor  in  and  out  of  CongreM 
are  the  favorites  of  the  people.  We  give  them  pet 
names.  Gorwin,  Douglas,  BaUer,  Lincoln,  all  had  these 
affectionate  freedoms  extended  to  them  by  their  sup- 

Krters  or  enemies,  just  as  '<  Little  Johnny,"  <<Oid 
m,"  "Dizzy,'' and  others  in  England  had  them.  They 
were  associated  with  something  Jocular.  Lord  Russell's 
crisp  scorn  and  Disraeli's  epigrammatic  sneer  helped  to 
mould  English  politics. 

Looking  at  the  stlrrhiff  personal  debates  growing  out 
of  the  Adams-Clay  coauuon  and  the  Jackson  adminis- 
tration in  our  country,  we  look  in  vain  for  something 
roseate  and  fragrant.  Scarcely  any  plant  appears  on  the 
surface,  except  that  which,  like  the  cactus,  shows  a  hot 
sun  and  a  prickly  vegetation.  Did  these  fierce  personal 
invectives,  which  often  led  to  the  duel,  have  no  relief  in 
the  atmosphere  of  social  and  le^^lative  geniality  ?  Was 
Benton  always  hectoring  Clay  ?  Was  Randolph  always 
studying  how  most  bitterly  to  bite  ?  Was  M'Duffle  ever 
alert  to  thunder  and  lightning?  Men  then  talked  about 
halters  and  honor,  contempt  and  monsters,  conspiracies 
and  treason,  in  a  way  to  astound  our  later  day.  This 
talk  is  not  less  surprising  to  us  than  would  be  the  re- 
appearance of  those  departed  Senators  with  the  then 
fashionable  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons,  the  invariable 
plug  of  tobacco  and  gold-headed  cane,  the  inmiense  flux 
from  the  salivary  gland,  and  the  incessant,  magnificent 
profanity.  There  were  fewer  members  then.  They 
were  better  known,  and  made  more  mark  than  now.  A 
philip^c  on  the  humblest  was  recognized,  and  had  its 
run.  There  were  two  Harbours  from  Yirfflnia,  one  a 
member  of  the  Senate,  and  the  other  of  the  House — 
both  able  men.  One.  named  James,  was  ornate  and  ver- 
bose ;  the  other,  Philip,  was  close  and  cogent  as  a  de- 
bater.   A  wag  once  wrote  on  the  wall  of  the  House : 

"Two  Barbers  to  shave  oar  Congress  long  did  try; 
One  ahaves  with  froth,  the  other  he  shaves  dryP* 

Have  we,  too,  followed  the  hearse  of  our  mat  orators 
and  humorists  ?  Who  can  fill  the  place  of  Ben  Hardin 
or  Tom  Corwin  f  No  one  has  approached  them,  unless 
It  be  another  Kentuckian,  J.  Proctor  Knott.  Our  people 
are  not  yet  through  reading  his  Duluth  speech.  It  hits 
the  American  sense  of  extravagance,  which  is  the  reser- 
voir whence  flows  most  of  our  fun. 

Until  this  speech  was  made,  the  House  had  little 
thought  of  the  rich  plenitude  of  humor  in  store  for 
them.  The  surprise  was  enhanced  because  Mr.  Knott 
spoke  rarely.  He  was  not  an  active,  rather  lazy,  mem- 
ber—ostensibly so. 

"All  the  day,  before  the  sonny  rays 
He  used  to  slog  or  sleep,  in  slothful  shade." 

They  took  the  alligator  for  a  log  till  they  sat  on  him. 
Grudgingly  was  the  floor  yielded  to  him.  He  was  offered 
onlv  ten  minutes;  whereupon  he  remarked  that  his 
facilities  for  getting  time  were  so  poor  that  if  he  were 
standing  on  the  brink  of  perdition,  and  the  sands  were 
crumblmg  under  his  feet,  he  could  not  in  that  bodv  get 
time  enouffh  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  St.  Croix 
and  Bayfield  Road  Bill  asked  for  some  of  the  public 
domain.  Mr.  Knott  disavowed  any  more  interest  in  the 
bUl  than  in  an  orange  grove  on  the  bleakest  summit  of 
Greenland's  icy  mountuna.  It  was  thus  he  introduced 
the  splendid  project : 

''  Years  ago,  when  I  first  heard  that  there  was  some- 
where in  the  vast  terra  incognMa^  somewhere  in  the  bleak 
regions  of  the  Northwest,  a  stream  of  water  known  to 
the  nomadic  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  as  the  river 
St.  Croix.  I  became  satisfied  that  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  from  that  raging  torrent  to  some  point  in  the 
civilized  world  was  essential  to  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  American  people,  if  not  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  the  perpetuity  of  republican  institutions  on 
this  continent.  [Great  laughter.]  I  felt  instinctively 
that  the  boundless  resources  of  that  prolific  region  of 
•and  and  pine  shrubbery  would  never  be  fully  developed 
without  a  railroad  constructed  and  equipped  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Government,  and  perhaps  not  then.  [Lau^- 
ter.]  I  had  an  abiding  presentiment  that,  some  day  or 
other,  the  people  of  this  whole  country,  irrespective  of 
partv  affiliations,  regardless  of  sectional  prejudices,  and 
'without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previouj  condi- 
Uon  of  servitude.'  would  rise  in  thehr  majesty  and  de- 
■and  an  outlet  for  the  enormous  agriealtursl  produc- 


tions of  those  vast  and  fertQe  pine-barrens,  dndned  Ib 
the  rainy  season  by  the  surging  waters  dt  the  turbid  St. 
Croix.    Threat  laughter.] 

^^  Duluth  I  The  word  fell  upon  my  ear  with  peculiar 
and  indescribable  charm,  like  the  gentle  murmur  of  • 
low  fountain  stealing  fortn  in  the  midst  of  roses,  or  the 
soft,  sweet  accents  of  an  angel's  whisper  in  the  bright, 
Joyous  dream  of  sleeping  innocence.  Duluth  I  'Twaa 
the  name  for  which  my  soul  had  panted  for  years,  as  the 
hart  panteth  for  the  water-brooks.  [Renewed  laujditer.] 
But  where  was  Duluth  ?  Never  in  all  my  limit^read- 
inff  had  my  vision  been  gladdened  by  seeing  the  celes- 
tial word  in  print.  {Laugnter.  1  And  I  felt  a  profounder 
humiliation  in  my  ignorance  that  its  dulcet  syUablea  had 
never  before  ravished  my  delighted  ear.  ntoars  of 
laufhter.]  I  was  certain  the  draughtsman  of  this  bill 
had  never  heard  of  it,  or  it  would  have  been  designated 
as  one  of  the  termini  of  this  road.  I  asked  my  orienda 
about  it,  but  they  knew  nothing  of  it  I  rushed  to  the 
Bbraiy  and  examined  all  the  maps  I  could  find.  [Laugh- 
ter.] I  discovered  in  one  of  them  a  delicate,  hair-like 
line,  diverging  from  the  Mississippi  near  a  place  marked 
Pivscott,  whieh  I  supposed  was  intended  to  represent 
the  river  St.  Croix,  but  I  could  nowhere  find  Duluth. 

''Nevertheless,  I  was  confident  it  existed  somewhere, 
and  that  its  discovery  would  constitute  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  present  century,  if  not  all  modem  times. 
iLaagbter  }  \  \jkxr  tt  was  Vound  to  exist  in  the  very 
nature  of  things ;  that  the  symmetry  and  perfection  of 
our  planetary  system  would  be  incomplete  without  it 
[renewed  laughter] ;  that  the  elements  of  material  nar 
ture  would  long  sbce  have  resolved  themselves  back 
into  original  chaos  if  there  had  been  such  a  hiatus  in 
creation  as  would  have  resulted  from  leaving  out  Duluth. 
[Roars  of  laughter.]  In  fact,  sh-,  I  was  overwhelmed 
with  the  conviction  that  Duluth  not  only  existed  some- 
where, but  that,  wherever  it  was,  It  was  a  great  and 
glorious  place.  I  was  convinced  that  the  greatest  calam- 
ity that  ever  befell  the  benighted  nations  of  the  ancient 
world  was  in  their  having  passed  away  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  actual  existence  of  Duluth ;  that  their  fabled 
Atlantis,  never  seen  save  by  the  hallowed  vision  of  in- 
spired poesy,  was,  in  fact,  but  another  name  for  Duluth; 
that  the  golden  orchard  of  the  Hesperides  was  but  a 
poetical  synonym  for  the  beer  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of 
Duluth.  [Great  laughter.]  I  was  certahi  that  Herodo- 
tus had  died  a  miserable  death  because  in  all  his  travels 
and  with  all  his  geographical  research  he  had  never 
heard  of  Duluth.  [Loud  laughter.]  I  knew  that  if 
the  immortal  spirit  of  Homer  could  look  down  fh>m 
another  heaven  than  that  created  by  his  own  celestial 
genius  upon  the  long  lines  of  pilgrims  from  every  nation 
of  the  earth  to  the  gushing  fountain  of  poesy  opened  by. 
the  touch  of  his  magic  wand,  if  he  could  be  permitted 
to  behold  the  vast  assembUge  of  grand  and  glorious 
productions  of  the  lyric  ait  culed  into  being  by  nis  own 
nispired  strains,  he  would  weep  tears  of  bftter  anguish 
thi^  instead  of  lavishing  all  the  stores  of  his  no^htj 
genius  upon  the  fall  of  Iilon,  it  had  not  been  his  more 
blessed  lot  to  crystallize  in  deathless  song  the  rising 
glories  of  Duluth.  [Great  and  continued  laughter.! 
xet.  sir.  had  It  not  been  for  this  map,  kindly  fumishea 
me  by  the  Legislature  of  Minnesota,  i  might  have  gone 
down  to  my  obscure  and  humble  grave  in  an  agony  of 
despair  because  I  could  nowhere  find  Duluth.  [Renew- 
ed laughter.]  Had  such  been  my  melancholy  fate,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  with  the  last  feeble  pulsation  of  my 
breaking  heart,  with  the  last  faint  exnalatiou  of  mw 
fleeting  breath,  I  should  have  whispered,  'Where  i» 
Duluth  V    [Roars  of  laughter.] 

'*  But,  thanks  to  the  beneficence  of  that  bsad  of  min- 
istering angels  who  have  their  bright  abodes  in  the  far- 
off  capital  of  Minnesota,  just  aa  the  agony  of  my  anxle- 
tv  was  about  to  culminate  in  the  fren^  of  despair,  thla 
blessed  map  was  placed  in  my  hands ;  and  as  I  unfolded 
it  a  resplendent  scene  of  ineffable  glory  opened  before 
me,  such  as  I  imagine  burst  upon  the  enraptared  vision 
of  the  wandering  peri  through  the  opening  gates  of 
paradise.  [Renewed  laughter.]  There,  there  for  the 
first  time,  my  enchanted  eye  rested  upon  the  ravishing 
word  'Duluth.' 

"If  gentlemen  will  examine  it  they  will  find  Duluth 
not  only  in  the  centre  of  the  map,  but  represented  In 
Jio  centre  of  a  series  of  concentric  circles  one  hundred 
niles  apart,  and  some  of  them  as  much  as  four  thousand 
miles  in  diiuneter-  <)mbraclng  alike  in  their  tramendoua 
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.  sweep  the  fragrant  sayannas  of  the  sunlit  South  and  the 
eternal  solltuaes  of  snow  that  mantle  the  Ice-bonnd 
North.  [Laughter.]  How  these  chxsles  were  produced 
is  perhaps  one  of  those  primordial  mysteries  that  the 
most  skulfnl  paleologist  will  never  he  able  to  explain. 
[Renewed  langhter.J  But  the  fact  is,  sir,  Duluth  is  pre- 
eminently a  central  place,  for  I  am  told  by  gentlemen 
who  have  been  so  reckless  of  their  own  personal  safety 
as  to  venture  away  into  those  awful  regions  where  Du- 
luth is  supposed  to  be,  that  it  is  so  exactly  in  the  centre 
of  the  visiue  universe  that  the  sky  comes  down  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  distance  all  around  it  [Boars  of  laugh- 
ter.] 

*•  Mv  relation  is  simply  that  of  trustee  to  an  express 
trust. "  And  shall  I  ever  betray  that  trust  ?  Never,  sir  I 
Rather  perish  Duluth !  Perish  the  paragon  of  cities  I 
Rather  let  the  freezing  cyclones  of  the  bleak  Northwest 
bury  it  forever  beneaOi  the  eddying  sands  of  the  xiQing 
fit.  Crolxl" 

Fhosphorus. 

BT  JAS.  p.  DUFFT. 

FhosphomSy  when  perfectly  pure,  is  a  tnnspat^nt, 
polorless  wax-like  solid,  whlcn  when  freshly  cut,  emits 


The  Estate  of  the  Bdonest  Man  in 
the  World. 

Baron  Rothschild's  residence  and  estate  at  Mentmore 
is  described  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  extensive  in 
England.  It  contains  some  20,000  acres  of  the  finest 
land  in  Buckinghamshire.  It  has  earden,  greenhouses 
and  graperies  so  arranged  as  to  fumuh  fruit  every  month 
in  the  year.  Oranges,  pineapples,  figs,  bananas,  and 
other  tropical  fruits  are  grown  in  abundance.  When 
the  Baroness  Is  absent,  yachting  in  the  channel,  or  at 
her  London  house,  orders  by  telegraph  are  sent  to  Ment- 
more  daily  for  the  supplies  required.  Tlie  vases  in  the 
fountain  and  Italian  gardens  cost  each  £1,000.  The  sta- 
tuary is  all  of  the  most  costly  kind,  executed  by  the 
first  masters.  The  great  hall,  which  is  about  20x80  feet, 
is  filled  by  vases  and  statuary.     Its  contents  must  re- 

£  resent  a  value  of  not  less  than  £100,000.  It  takes  not 
$6S  than  three  hours  to  pass  through  the  rooms.  The 
finish  Is  exquisite,  and  the  furnishing  of  each  sumptuous. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  whole  from  the  furni- 
ture of  a  single  bed-room,  one  of  the  many  guest  cham- 
bers, costtaig  £26,000  or  £90,000.  In  the  dining  or  bai^ 
onial  hall  are  furnishings  exceeding  £200,000.  Ck>st]j 
cabinets  of  the  time  of  I^^uis  XIV.,  of  ebony,  inlaid  wltn 


Thecost^ 


ni^g  light-bearing.  ,..,_,  Illest  paintings  adem  the  walls,  and  the  most'sUllful  and 

But  a  few  ^ears  ago.  It  was  merdy  »  chemical  curi- 1  gjpgngj^;--;»^rkmanship  is  displayed  on  the  ceUings. 


osity ;  it  has,  however,  lately  become  an  important  vt- 
tide  of  commerce,  and  in  the  making  of  matches  has 
given  thousands  of  persons  employment 

Phosphorus  occois  abundantly  in  nature,  although 
the  greater  part  used  is  obtained  from  bones,  which 
contain  a  large  amount  of  phosphate  of  lime.  To  ob- 
tain the  phosphorus,  the  bones  are  first  calcined  and 
sulphuric  acia  added  thereto.  This  decomposes  the 
phosphate  of  lime.  The  liquid  is  evaporated  to  the  con- 
■Ifrtence  of  a  syrup  and  mixed  with  charcoal.  The  mix- 
ture is  then  strongly  heated  in  a  retort,  by  which  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  decomposed,  and  the  phosphorus  dis- 
iflled  over  as  a  wax-like  substance.  It  is  received  in 
vessels  containing  cold  water. 

Phosphorus  combines  readily  with  oxygen,  and  when 
In  contact  with  air  it  Is  all  the  while  undexKoin^  slow 
combustion.  If  this  slow  combustion  be  Increased  in  any 
manner,  the  phosphorus  will  burst  into  a  flame  and  be 
r^>idly  consumed.  On  account  of  this  extreme  inflam- 
mability it  should  always  be  kept  in  bottles  containing 
water,  so  that  no  part  of  the  substance  should  be  above 
the  surface  of  the  liquid.  It  should  never  be  cut  except 
under  water,  nor  touched  by  the  finger,  as  the  bum  it 
produces  is  very  serious  and  difiScult  Xo  cure. 

A  very  curious  application  of  phosphorus  may  be 
made  by  its  solution  m  bi-sulphide  of  carbon,  to  which 
a  very  Uttle  wax  is  added.  If  the  liquid  so  produced  be 
poured  on  paper,  cloth,  etc.,  after  a  short  time  such  will 
burst  into  flame.  It  has  been  proposed  to  employ  this 
liquid  for  purposes  of  warfare,  by  enclosing  it  in  shells, 
to  be  fired  in  the  usual  manner.  On  such  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  sails  or  hull  of  a  ship,  they  will  at  once 
break,  and,  spreading  the  liquid  on  all  sloes,  cause  the 
destruction  of  the  vessel. 

By  means  of  a  mixture  of  phosphorus,  sulphur  and 
chlorate  of  potass,  the  ordinary  lucifer  match  is  made, 
which,  by  mere  friction,  affords,  as  is  well  known,  our 
chief  source  of  artificial  light  and  heat. 

The  most  important  combination  of  phosphorus  with 
oxygen  Is  that  known  as  phosphoric  acid.  This  is  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  oxygen  gas, 
and  Is  of  great  importance  in  animal  economy.  Com- 
bined with  lime  it  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  the 
bones  of  animals. 

Phosphorus  combines  also  with  chlorine  and  Iodine, 
forming  definite  compounds,  which,  however,  do  not 
1  any  special  interest. 


The  idea  of  the  Baron  seems  to  have  been  to  build  and 
furnish  a  mansion  such  as  no  other  person  in  England, 
except,  perhaps,  the  Duke  of  Westmmster,  could  expect 
to  rival.  The  stud  is  said  to  contahi  more  high-ored 
horses  than  any  other  in  the  world.  It  embraces  thirty- 
five  hunters  and  as  manv  racers,  none  of  which  are  less 
in  value  than  £600,  while  maay  of  them  run  up  to 
tho»Aands. 


The  Babbit's  Tracks. 

The  reaison  a  rabbit  makes  but  three  tracks  In  the 
snow  is  thus  explained :  In  a  deep  snow  a  rabbit  cannot 
run  because  its  body  is  too  long  and  its  legs  are  too 
short.  Were  it  to  attempt  to  leap  with  its  mnd  legs 
spread  ^>art  Uke  a  dog's,  which  are  no  longer,  it  would 
only  flounder  Uke  you  do  when  trying  to  grope  your 
way  upstairs,  after  a  late  return  from  Uie  ''  dub."  To 
acquire  greater  momentum  and  speed  through  the  snow, 
the  nibmt  places  one  hind  foot  upon  the  other,  and  thus 
concentrating  the  strength  of  both  hind  len  at  one  point 
Instead  of  two,  it  projects  itadf  through  ue  entanglhig 
drifts.  Of  course  its  fore  feet  are  spread  apart  u>  re- 
cdve  the  descending  weight  of  the  body,  else  it  would 
tumble  sidelong  in  the  snow.  As  it  leaps  on  to  its  fore- 
feet it  quickly  places  its  lapped  hind  paws  in  another 
spot,  and  pushing  from  behind  makes  another  leap, 
and  thus  it  goes  on  for  a  great  distance.  And  this  is 
the  reason  why  a  rabbit  leaves  only  three  tracks  la 
the  sDoWn 


edved 


If  we  ooiild  see  things  as  they  are— if  we  were  not  de> 
_ ,  ved  by  the  masqaerade  cxT  this  poor  life— if  we  were  aot  so 
easily  taken  in  by  the  masks  and  dresses  of  those  who  act  in 
this  great  drama,  be  it  comedy  or  tragedy— if  we  coald  bnt  see 
what  the  men  are  behind  the  scenes,  penetrate  their  hearts, 
watch  the  inner  motions,  and  discern  their  secret  feelings,  we 
dionld  find  hot  few  who  could  bear  the  name  of  '*  ^"^  *^ 


Spare  the  Birds. 

lb  supuort  of  the  recommendation  relative  to  the 
pieservauon  of  small  birds  necessary  to  horticulture,  the 
figures  of  a  careful  observer  wHl  snow  the  great  losses 
incurred  by  the  destruction  of  only  one  brooa.  A  bird's 
nest  coDtains,  on  an  average,  five  eggs  or  five  young 
birds.  Each  young  bird  eats  dally  fifty  flies  or  otner  in- 
sects, and  this  oouaumption  lasts  four  or  five  weeks. 
Now  take  the  average  of  thirty  davs,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  number  of  insects  destroyed  by  each 
brood,  in  these  thirty  days  is  7,600.  Each  ily  eats  daily, 
in  fiowers,  leaves  and  buds,  a  quantity  equal  to  lis 
weight,  until  it  has  attained  its  maximum  growth.  In 
thirty  days  it  will  have  eaten  one  flower  a  day — a  flower 
whicn  would  have  produced  a  spedmen  of  fruit.  Thus 
in  thirty  days,  each  fly  having  eaten  fruits,  the  7,500  flies 
that  a  brooa  of  birds  would  have  destroyed  causes  us  to 
lose  225,000  apples,  pears,  peaches  and  other  fruits. 
This  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  preservation  of 
birds,  a  measure  alike  to  the  advantage  of  the  prodoMf 
I  ard  consumer  of  fruits. 
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What  Invention  Has  Done. 

Necessity  is  said  to  be  fbe  mother  of  invention.  That 
may  be,  but  time  is  also.  During  the  years  when  men 
were  worked  for  twelve  and  more  hours,  but  few  and 
crude  inventions  lightened  labor,  and  this  because 
mechnnics  were  more  concerned  for  what  they  should 
eat  and  wherewithal  they  should  be  clothed,  than  in 
studies  to  adapt  machinery  to  mechanical  uses.  The 
dates  of  the  Patent  OfSce  will  show  that  most  inven 
tions  of  value  have  been  made  since  the  inauguration 
of  the  ten  hour  system,  and  now  the  machinery  of  the 
country  is  equal  to  the  labor  of  twenty-eight  million 
men.  Hitherto  ten  hours'  labor  has  been  necessary  for 
the  wants  of  civilization,  because  of  the  absence  of 
machine  labor,  and  the  presence  of  so  many  men  living 
by  their  wits,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  industry  of  the 
country.  Now  we  have  machinery  by  which  men  are 
enabled  to  do  ten  times  the  work  that  was  or  could  be 
done  by  our  fathers  fifty  years  ago,  and  some  inventions 
do  not  fall  short  of  doing  one  hundred  times  the  amount 
of  work  that  was  then  accomplished.  There  is  no  longer 
a  necessity  for  so  much  work ;  the  wants  of  the  world  do 
not  require  it ;  grain  can  be  raised  and  made  into  bread 
with  a  twentieth  of  the  labor ;  a  ship  can  be  built  in  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  time ;  a  house  can  be  erected  and 
readv  for  use  in  one-tenth  of  the  time,  and  less  than  a 
tenth  of  the  men  can  do  it ;  one  man  can  make  more 
■hoes  and  boots,  and  hats  and  clothes,  than  twenty  men 
could  then  have  done ;  the  railroads  will  cany  our  goods 
and  produce  two  thousand  miles  and  across  the  conti- 
nent, in  less  time  than  our  fathers  could  haul  their  grain 
to  profitable  market ;  the  daughter  of  twelve  years  of 
age  can  do  the  washing  while  her  mother  gets  breakfast 
and  takes  care  of  the  babv ;  the  accomplished  younf 
lady  can  chum  the  butter  while  she  is  hemming  a  hfl^£ 
kerchief,  and  can  make  a  dress  in  less  time  than  her 
grandmother  could  have  basted  it  toffether.  General 
Grant's  father  took  ten  months  to  tan  leather  that  can 
be  done  in  six  davs ;  men  of  genius  and  late  inventors 
now  furnish  fuel  nx>m  the  vapor  of  crude  petroleum 
cheaper  than  a  man  can  afford  to  dig  the  coal  or  chop 
the  wood,  if  he  has  plenty  at  his  door ;  we  can  transmu 
the  force  necessary  for  any  kind  of  machinery  from  the 
rocky  banks  of  a  river  to  a  suitable  valley  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  cheaper  than  the  g^rading  can  be  done 
for  buildings  at  the  source  of  power ;  framed  doors, 
window  blinds,  or  sashes,  can  now  be  had  in  less  time 
than  our  grandfathers  could  have  dressed  the  stuff ;  and 
so  on  throughout  the  entire  catalogue  of  Indnatrial  par< 

The  Sun-Dial. 

Gotthold  was  once  looking  at  his  sun-dial  to  ascertain 
whether  his  clock  was  right,  and,  as  usual  with  him,  he 
asked  himself  what  he  could  leam  from  it  besides  the 
time  of  day.  ''Dials,"  said  he,  "are  doubtless  veiy 
useful  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  time,  but  u 
the  sun  does  not  shine  on  them,  they  are  of  no  more 
worth  than  a  piece  of  black  slate.'' 

With  us  it  is  exactlv  the  same.  Without  the  grace  of 
God,  or  deprived  of  the  quickening  and  enlightening  in- 
fluences of  His  Holy  Spirit,  we,  too,  are  good  for  noth- 
ing, whatever  our  talents  and  position  in  life  may  be. 
Those  who  seem  to  be  wise  are  not  so  without  heavenly 
rays  to  illuminate  them,  and  the  most  apt  to  eo  wrong 
when  their  understanding  and  Judgment  are  not  enlight- 
ened by  the  beams  of  grace.  The  mind  often  falls  mto 
the  most  fatal  errors  when  they  fail  to  humbly  seek  to 
catch  their  wisdom  from  the  rays  ot  the  Son  of  Blght- 
cousness. 

To-day  the  sun  shines,  and  the  dial  is  an  infallible 
guide ;  to-night  it  veils  its  face,  and  what  can  the  dial 
tell  about  the  hour  ?  So  our  most  ingenious  Intellects 
are  uncertain  when  no  longer  drawing  their  light  from 
God.  Not  only  may  they  while  seenung  to  be  correct 
lead  others  astray ;  but  without  God's  aid  would  even 
lose  the  lif  ht  of  reason  as  they  often  do,  and  with  it  the 
respect  of  those  who  often  l>efore  pronted  by  their  re- 
flected wisdom. 


Q-rave  Robbers. 

If  you  have  ever  had  occasion  to  take  up  a  vine  that 
had  been  some  years  tn  growing,  you  will  often  find  that 
its  roots,  instead  of  growing  in  a  regular,  orderly  way, 
have  hunted  around  for  some  especially  fat  feeding 
ground,  and  there  have  feasted  in  riotous  living.  A 
grape  vine  which  had  grown  at  the  end  of  a  wood-shed 
was  once  transplanted,  and  was  found  to  have  thrown 
out  its  principal  roots  to  one  side  where  a  basket  d 
bones  had  been  buried,  and  there  it  had  made  snch  a 
networiL  of  rootlets  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  take  up 
bones  and  all.  How  dll  the  *f ne  know  that  the  bones 
were  there? 

In  the  biography  of  Samuel  J.  May  we  find  a  coriooa 
Instance  related  illustrating  this  peculiaiity  of  the  grow- 
ing world.  He  was  one  day  taking  a  walk  when  he 
passed  the  tomb  of  an  old  friend  named  James  Otis. 
The  door  of  the  vault  was  open  and  he  passed  in.  Cuii- 
osity  impelled  him  to  look  into  the  mouldering  colBn. 
and  ho  fbund  it  entirely  filled  with  the  fibrous  roots  of 
the  elm,  especially  thick  and  matted  about  the  sknlL 
Stepping  out  he  looked  up  at  a  noble  elm  which  fiooiish- 
od  gloriously  above  the  tomb,  and  he  felt  that  there  were 
,tho  true  remains  of  his  old  friend. 

It  was  almost  sacrilege  for  those  irreverent  Bostonlans 
to  bum  up  James  Otis  for  fire  wood,  but  they  did  It. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  instance  of  such  a  tranaf  onn- 
ation  is  m  the  case  of  Roger  Williams,  whose  grave  was 
invaded  by  the  root  of  an  apple  tree.  The  mun  branch 
struck  into  the  coflOn  at  its  head,  rounded  around  the 
skull,  branching  off  at  the  shoulders  alonff  the  two  arms. 
Another  part  l<>llowed  the  spine^ranchmg  at  the  hips. 
«nd  even  turning  up  at  the  feet.  The  whole  Is  preserved 
4n  a  Xlew  England  Museum.  It  is  a  question  of  some 
'little  interest  who  eat  the  apples  that  grew  on  that  tree 
from  year  to  year. 

No  doubt  if  the  records  of  thousands  of  graves  could 
t)e  brought  to  light  many  such  instances  would  be 
found.  Cora.  Bblxa 


As  in  a  letter.  If  the  paper  is  small  and  we  have  much 
lo  write,  we  write  closer ;  and  so  let  us  leam  to  economize 
and  improve  the  remaining  moments  of  life.  ^'  Work 
while  It  Is  day ;  the  night  cometh  wl^^  *^  mas  coi; 
iroik." 


Marbles. 

The  chief  place  of  the  manufacture  of  maihles— those 
little  pieces  of  stone  which  contribute  so  lareely  to  the 
enjoyment  of  boys— is  at  Oberstein,  on  the  Nuie,  in  Ger- 
many, where  there  are  large  agate  mills  and  quarries, 
the  refuse  of  which  is  turned  to  good  paying  account  by 
beinff  made  into  small  balls,  employed  by  experts  to 
knuoEle  with,  and  are  mostly  sent  to  the  American 
market.  The  substance  used  in  Saxony  is  a  hard,  calca- 
reous stone,  whi^  is  first  broken  into  blocks,  nearly 
square,  by  blows  with  a  hammer.  These  are  thrown  by 
the  hundred  or  two  into  a  small  sort  of  mUl,  which  u 
formed  of  a  fiat,  stationary  slab  of  stone,  with  a  number 
of  eccentric  furrows  upon  Its  face.  A  block  of  oak,  or 
other  hard  wood,  of  the  diametric  sise  is  placed  over  the 
stones  and  partly  resting  upon  them.  The  small  block 
of  wood  is  kept  revolving  while  water  fiows  upon  the 
stone  slab.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  the  st<Mies  are 
tumed  into  spheres,  and  then,  beine  fit  for  sale,  are 
henceforth  called  marbles.  Ofne  establishment,  with 
but  three  ndUs,  tums  out  sixty  thousand  marbles  essk 
week. 


Skin  of  Fur-Beaxing  Animals. 

The  obvious  difference  between  the  fur  of  animals  In 
Bummer  and  Winter  is  found  by  Donhoflto  be  associated 
with  an  equally  striking  difference  in  the  texture  and 
thickness  of  their  skin.  Thus,  the  average  weight  of  an 
ox-hide  in  Winter  is  seventypounds ;  in  Summer  fifty- 
five  pounds;  the  hair  in  Winter  weighs  about  two 
pounds,  and  in  Summer  about  one  pound,  leaving 
fourteenpounds  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  proper  sub- 
stance of  the  skin.  These  differences  are  quite  as  de- 
cided In  fcetal  animals  as  in  adults.  Calves  bom  in 
Winter  have  a  longer  and  thicker  coat  than  those  bom  in 
Summer ;  moreover,  there  is  a  difference  of  more  than  a 
pound  in  the  weignt  of  their  skins  after  the  hair  has 
oeen  removed.  SimUar  facts  may  be  observed  In  the 
case  of  goats  and  sheep.  That  these  differences  are  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  any  corresponding  change  in  the  diet 
and  regimen  of  the  parent  animal^,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  equally  manifest  in  the  younff  of  in- 
dividuals kept  imder  cover*  and  on  the  same  food  aM  the 
vear  round. 
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THE  REVENaE  OF  THE  SWALLOWS; 

OB, 

How  Baron  Cuvier  became  Interested 
in  Natural  History. 

•They  fled  oar  winter  clime 
To  sanny  lands  of  Spain; 
They  flew  to  us  again. 
Ere  bloomed  our  summer  time.** 


tened  to  line  the  interior  with  feathers,  wool  and 
dried  leaves;  and  then  wingin^^  their  flight  to  a 
neighboring  wood  thej  continued  absent  for  several 
days. 

As,  however,  the  nest  was  in  the  coarse  of  build- 
ing, two  sparrows  looked  on  with  great  cariosity, 
and  no  sooner  had  the  swallows  depiurted  than  they 
took  possession  of  the  vacant  domicile,  always  leav- 
ing one  on  the  watch,  with  his  sturdy  bill  protruding 
through  the  entrance. 


SWALLOWS. 


The  young  tutor  of  the  children  of  Count  Herk^, 
residing  in  an  old  chateau  in  the  Pays  de  Cans,  at 
flguainville,  was  accustomed  early  in  the  morning 
to  inhale  the  fresh  air  of  the  garden  on  which  his 
window  opened.  One  morning  he  observed  two 
swallows  building  a  nest  in  the  outer  angle  of  his 
small  casement;  5ie  male  bringing  moist  clay  in  his 
beak,  which  the  hen  kneaded  together,  and  with 
straws  and  bits  of  hay  formed  their  cosy  home.  As 
coon  as  the  frame  work  was  completed,  the  pair  has- 


At  length  the  swallows  returned,  when  the  cock 
made  an  indignant  attack  on  the  intruders,  only, 
alius  I  to  endure  a  bleeding  head  and  rufSied  feathers; 
and  so,  after  a  short  colloquy  with  his  mate  perched 
on  a  green  bough,  they  withdrew  again  together. 
On  the  return  of  the  hen  sparrow,  the  young  tutor 
thought  that  her  husband  gave  her  an  account  of  the 
attack  and  repulse,  over  which  they  chuckled;  and 
then  he  saw  them  sallv  forth  and  store  up  a  large 
stock  of  provisions,  with   two  beaks  ready  to  de- 
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fend  the  entrance.  But  now  cries  resoimded  In  the  air  $ 
crowds  of  swallows  hegan  to  assemble  on  the  roof ;  In 
the  midst  he  perceived  the  expelled  bailders,  recount- 
ing their  wrongs  to  each  fresh  arrival ;  and  before  long 
two  hundred  of  these  birds  were  assembled.  Suddenly 
a  host  of  them  flew  against  the  nest^-still  defended  by 
the  two  sturdy  beaks— each  having  his  bill  filled  with 
mud,  which  he  discharged  against  the  entrance,  and 
then  gave  place  to  anouier  to  follow  up  the  assault : 
while  this  they  managed  to  accomplish  within  a  short 
distance  from  the  nest,  and  keeping  well  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  besieged  sparrows.  Tne  swallows  now 
heaped  mud  on  the  nest  till  it  was  completely  covered, 
and  but  for  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  sparrows,  who 
contrived  to  shake  ofE  some  of  the  pellets,  the  openine 
would  have  been  quite  choked  up.  But  brief  indeea 
was  the  interval ;  for  a  party  of  swallows  perched  on  the 
nest,  smoothed  and  pressed  down  the  clay  over  the 
opening,  and  soon  hermetically  closed  it,  when  loud 
cries  arose  of  vengeance  and  victory. 

Another  work  was  yet  to  be  done.  The  swallows 
hurried  away  for  fresh  materials;  of  these  they  con- 
structed a  nest  over  the  blocked-up  entrance,  and  in  two 
hours  it  was  occupied  by  the  ejected  swallows.  No 
wonder  the  young  tutor  looked  on  with  increasing  in- 
terest, he  observed  the  development  of  the  younff 
brood ;  the  male  bird  teaching  them  how  to  seize  their 
prey  in  the  air ;  how  to  fly  hi^  when  all  was  still,  audi 
&e  flies  sported  aloft ;  ana  how  to  keep  near  the  ground 
when  a  storm  wafl  coming,  for  then  all  Insects  seek  a 
shelter.  So  passed  the  summer,  and  autumn  came. 
Crowds  of  swallows  once  more  assembled  on  the  roof 
of  the  chateau ;  the  little  birds  were  placed  with  other 
little  birds  in  the  midst  of  the  troop ;  and  ere  long  they 
all  took  flight  towards  the  east. 

**A]id  scarlet  and  geranimn  beds  glow  on  the  smooth  ereen  lawn; 
The  dahlias  ellsten  with  the  dews  of  ere  and  early  dawn; 
The  ivy  ronnd  the  old  gray  church  elTes  shelter  to  a  hand 
Of  gatnering  swallows  taking  flight  toward  a  sminler  land." 

Spring  came,  and  two  swallows,  lean  and  with  ruf- 
fleof eaUiers,  came  with  it,  and  were  recognized  as  the 
parents  of  the  last  year's  brood ;  they  repaired  and  re- 
lined  the  nest,  and  then  set  out  on  an  excursion  as  In 
the  previous  season.  The  morning  after  their  return,  a 
hawk  pounced  suddenly  on  the  cock,  and  would  have 
borne  him  away  had  not  the  young  tutor  mortallv 
wounded  the  assailant  with  a  fowling  piece.  The  swal- 
low was  seriously  wounded  bv  the  talons  of  the  hawk, 
and  a  grain  or  two  of  shot  had  graced  his  breast  and 
broken  one  wing ;  but  the  kind  young  man  dressed  his 
wounds  and  replaced  him  in  the  new,  while  the  poor 
hen  fluttered  sadly  around  her  mate,  uttering  piercing 
cries  of  distress.  In  spite  of  every  attention  ne  soon 
died.  From  that  moment  the  hen  never  left  her  nest,  re- 
fused the  food  that  was  constantly  offered  her,  and  ex- 
pired flve  days  after  her  beloved  mate.  These  passages 
In  a  bird's  hutory  awakened  in  the  mind  of  that  young 
man  an  inextinguishable  interest  in  natural  history; 
and  often  did  he  relate  them  when  he  had  attained  a 
world-wide  fame  as  Baron  Cuvier,  the  great  natural- 
ist. 

"  The  swallow,"  says  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  his  "  Sal- 
monia,"  "  is  one  of  my  favorite  birds,  and  a  rival  of 
the  nightingale;  for  he  glads  my  sense  of  seeing  as 
much  as  any  other  does  my  sense  of  hearing.  He  is 
the  joyous  prophet  of  the  year — the  harbinger  of  the 
best  season;  he  lives  a  life  of  enjoyment  among  the 
loveliest  forms  of  Nature;  winter  is  unknown  to 
him;  and  he  leaves  the  geeen  meadows  of  America 
in  autumn  for  the  myrtle  and  orange  groves  of  Italv 
and  Spain,  and  for  the  palms  of  Airica.  He  has  al- 
ways objects  of  pursuit,  and  liis  success  is  sure. 
Even  the  beings  selected  for  his  prey  are  poetical, 
beautiful  and  transient.  The  ephemera  are  saved  by 
his  means  from  a  slow  and  lingering  death  in  the 
evening,  and  killed  in  a  moment,  when  they  had 
known  nothing  of  life  but  pleasure.  He  is  the  con- 
stant destroyer  of  insects— the  friend  of  man;  and, 
with  the  stork  and  the  ibis,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
sacred  bird.  The  instinct  which  gives  him  his  ap- 
pointed seasons,  and  teaches  him  always  when  and 
where  to  move,  mav  be  regarded  as  flowing  from  a 
IMvine  source*  and  ne  belongs  to  the  ozaoles  of  Na 


ture,  which  speaks  the  awful  and  intelligible  Ian. 
of  a  present  deitv." 
_  ive  or  six  of  these  birds,"  says  Bewick, "  were  ta- 
ken about  the  latter  end  of  August,  1784,  in  a  bat  fowl- 
ing-net  at  night;  they  were  put  separately  into  small 

1,  and  fed  with  nightingales'  food.  In  about  a  week 

or  ten  days  they  took  food  of  themselves,  and  seemed 
much  strengthened  by  it ;  they  were  then  put  altogether 
Into  a  deep  cage,  four  feet  long,  with  gravel  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  a  broad  shallow  pan  was  placed  in  it,  in  which 
they  sometimes  bathed.  One  day,  Mr.  Pearson  observed 
that  they  went  into  the  water  with  unusual  eagerness, 
hurrying  in  and  out  again  repeatedly,  with  as  much 
swiftness  as  if  thcnr  had  been  suddenly  seized  with  a 
frenzy.  Being  anxious  to  see  the  result,  he  left  them  to 
themselves  about  half  an  hour,  and,  going  to  the  cage, 
found  them  all  huddled  together  in  a  coiner,  apparently 
dead ;  the  cage  was  then  placed  at  a  proper  distance 
from  the  flre.  when  only  two  of  them  recovered,  and 
were  as  healthy  as  before ;  the  rest  died.  The  two  re- 
maining were  allowed  to  wash  themselves  occasioaally 
for  a  short  time  only:  but  their  feet  soon  after  became  swelled 
and  inflamed,  whicn  Mr.  Pearson  attribnted  to  their  perching, 
and  they  died  aboat  Christmas;  thos  the  first  year^  experi- 
ment was  In  some  measure  lost  Not  discooraged  by  the  fall- 
are  of  this,  Mr.  Pearson  determined  to  make  a  secona  trial  the 
succeeding  year,  from  a  strong  desire  of  being  convinced  of  the 
truth  respecting  their  golne  Into  a  state  of  torpidity.  Accord- 
ingly, the  next  season,  having  taken  some  burds,  he  put  them 
Into  the  cage,  and  in  every  respect  porsued  the  same  method 
as  with  the  last;  but,  to  guard  their  feet  from  the  bad  effects 
of  the  damp  and  cold,  he  covered  the  perches  with  flannel, 
and  had  the  pleasure  to  observe  that  the  birds  throve  ez- 
tremelvwell:  they  smig  their  songs  during  the  winter,  and 
soon  after  Christmas  began  to  moult,  which  they  got  through 
without  any  difficulty,  and  lived  three  or  four  years,  regularly 
moulting  every  year  at  the  usual  time.  On  the  renewal  of 
their  feathers,  it  appeared  that  their  tails  were  forked  exactly 
the  same  as  in  those  birds  which  return  hither  in  the  spring, 
and  In  every  respect  their  appearance  was  the  ssme.^' 

It  has  been»  however,  sagaclouslv  conjectured  by  Dr.  Foster, 
that  those  birds  which  have  been  found  in  a  state  of  torpidity, 
in  the  crevices  of  rock,  in  the  holes  of  old  decayed  trees,  in 
ruined  towers,  and  under  the  thatch  of  houses,  had,  owins  to 
some  accident,  been  hatched  later  in  the  year  than  ordinarily, 
and  consequently  had  not  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  un- 
dergo the  fatigue  of  a  long  Journey  on  the  wing,  at  the  time 
when  the  migration  of  the  rest  of  their  species  took  place;  and 
that,  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
they  had  sought  retreats  wherein,  from  cold  and  hunger,  they 
had  sunk  into  a  state  of  torpidity. 

Bums  pathetically  aslu:— 

"Uk  hopping  bird,  wee  helpless  thing. 
Which,  in  the  merry  montlis  of  spring. 
Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  sing. 

What  comes  o*  thee? 
Where  wilt  thou  cover  thy  chittering  wing. 
And  close  thy  e*er* 

The  answer  to  this  question  may  be  given  with  tolerable  ee» 
tainty  in  the  case  of  the  swallows  and  other  birds  of  their 
family.  They  start  in  autumn,  some  due  north  and  sonth,  over 
the  Continent  of  Burope  and  Africa,  crossing  where  the  strait 
is  narrowest;  others  take  a  more  easterly  course,  by  Malta, 
Sicily  and  Italy,  and  so  on  to  ^sypt.  The  winter  is  spent  by 
them  in  the  warmer  climates.  The  tenth  of  May  may  be  taken 
as  the  average  date  of  their  return  to  this  country,  and  in  Bug- 
land  they  arrive  about  a  month  earlier.  With  reference  to  the 
state  of  exhaustion  in  which  they  arrive  in  England,  Sir  Chas. 
Wsger  gives  the  following  account:  **  As  I  came  into  sound- 
ings in  our  Channel,  a  great  fiock  of  swallows  settled  on  my 
riai^ng;  every  rope  was  covered.  They  seemed  almost  fam- 
ished and  n>ent.  and  were  only  feathers  and  bone;  but  belnc  re* 
cruited  with  a  night's  rest,  took  their  fiigfat  in  the  morning^* 

It  appears  likely,  however,  that  the  great  object  of  migntion 
is  the  same;  to  find  food  in  other  climes  for  the  young  broods, 
which  the  season  of  autunm  denies  them  in  ours. 

Thoiuh  the  fiight  of  the  bird  is  low,  it  is  extremely  rapid, 
while  the  observer  is  often  astonished  by  its  sudden  turns  and 
evolutions.  All  day  Ions,  as  if  absolutely  unwearied,  does  the 
swallow  sJrim  over  fields  and  meadows,  and  the  surface  of 
pools  and  sheets  of  water.  There,  indeed,  is  a  profusion  of 
rood,  and  most  sidllfully  does  it  dip  beneath,  emerge  with  its 
insect  prey,  and  then  snak»  the  spray  from  its  burnished  pln- 


mage;  feeding,  drinking  and  bathing  on  the  wing. 

The  **  swallow  flying  south  "  was  entrusted  with  a  very  pretty 
message  from  her  destined  husband  to  Tennyson's  wilfu 


princess.  Utopian  swallows,  no  doubt,  transmit  all  such  com- 
munications fslthfuUy,  but  in  this  prosaic  worid  they  usually 
come  and  go  unweighted  even  with  such  light  gear  as  lover*s 
vows.  One,  however,  lately  knocked  at  the  window  of  a  pea- 
sant farmer,  in  a  rillage  in  one  of  the  northern  departments  of 
France,  to  deliver  a  note.  On  being  admitted,  in  a  very  ex- 
hausted condition,  it  perched  upon  the  chimney-piece,  where 
it  allowed  itself  to  be  examined  and  handled,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  little  harbinger  of  aommer  had  a  red  libbon 
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•round  its  neck,  to  whtch  a  paper  was  attached.  This,  on 
being  unfolded,  proved  to  be  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  bird 
from  a  member  of  a  household  in  Italy,  whose  home  it  had 
Tiaited  for  six  yeans.  In  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  its  distant 
protector,  the  swallow  was  caressed,  warmed  and  fed,  and  a 
green  ribbon  substituted  for  the  decoration  it  had  received  in 
Italy.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  bird  exhibited  symptoms 
of  impatience;  it  was  set  at  liberty,  flew  out  of  the  window, 
and,  although  it  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  farm, 
never  again  made  any  attempt  to  communicate  with  the  in- 
mates. The  locality  from  which  it  came  being,  as  it  appeared 
from  the  note,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  the 
occurrence  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  ornithologists  as  a 
contribution  to  the  data  on  which  to  decide  the  length  and  di- 


rection of  the  flight  of  migratory  birds. 
Swallow  is  the  general   name  of 


„  --    the  diurnal  flsslrostral 

birds  of  the  family  Airundinkto^,  including  the  swifts,  many 
of  which  are  called  swallows.  The  typical  genus  (Airuiuw 
linn)  having  more  than  fifty  species,  embraces  several  well- 
known,  elennt  swallows,  both  in  America  and  the  old  world, 
remarkable  for  their  great  powers  of  flight. 

Most  species  prefer  the  neighborhood  of  man,  building  their 
nests  in  society  in  his  dwellings  and  buildings;  they  form  at^ 
tachments  to  places,  returning  year  after  year  to  the  same 
nests.  Though  declared  by  ancient  writers  to  be  one  of  the  two 
untamable  animals  (the  fly  being  the  other),  they  are  docile, 
and  have  been  partially  domesticated;  they  are  useful  to  man 
in  destroying  insects— a  single  bird  collecting  about  a  thousand 
in  the  course  of  a  day.  The  nests  are  generally  made  of  clay 
or  mud  mixed  with  straw  and  ffrass,  of  various  forms,  and  at- 
tached externally  to  some  buflding.  Many  species  breed  in 
holes  in  sand  banks,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  nest  of  grasses 
and  feathers;  the  eggs  are  flve  or  six.  Swallows  are  alluded 
to  in  the  sacred  and  ancient  writings,  and  are  the  subjects  of 
many  strange  tales  and  stories.  There  is  no  appreciable  differ- 
ence between  the  European  and  American  birds,  furnishing 
one  of  the  very  few  instances  (perhaps  the  only  one)  among 
land  birds  of  the  same  species  permanently  innabiting  both 
continents. 

The  best  known  species  in  the  old  world  is  the  chimney  or 
hoaae  swallow  {H.  rustftfo,  Linn).  As  its  name  imports,  it  fre- 
oaently  builds  its  nest  in  chimnejrs,  a  few  feet  from  the  top; 
K  also  nests  in  old  walls  and  shafts  of  mines,  and  among  the 
rafters  of  barns  and  sheds.  The  analogue  of  this  species  in 
America  is  not  the  one  commonly  caned  chimney  swallow 
with  OS  (which  is  a  swift),  but  the  barn  swallow  (/T.  ncfk. 
Yieill).  It  inhabits  North  America,  from  the  Atlantic  to  cue 
Padflc;  appearing  in  the  Southern  States  from  the  middle  of 
February  to  March  ftt,  a  few  at  a  time  reaching  New  England, 
fta  mild  seasons,  as  before  stated,  by  the  middle  of  May:  sel- 
dom appearing  before  the  flnal  melting  of  the  snow  and  the 
sommencing  OT  flne  weather.  As  It  commits  no  depredations 
on  man's  property,  and  serves  him  in  destroying  noxious  in- 
sects, ana  the  teasing  pests  of  horses  and  cattle,  it  is  generally 
Hked  and  protected.  It  is  believed  by  some  credulous  people 
that  if  swallows  are  shot  the  cows  give  bloody  milk,  and  tnat 
their  presence  in  a  bam  prevents  its  oeing  struck  by  lightning. 
**  When  the  tenets  of  superstition  lean  to  the  side  of  humanity, 
CBe  can  readily  respect  them." 

This  speoies  collects  in  large  flocks  in  midsummer,  on  bams 
and  sheds,  telegraph  wires,  etc,  chirping  almost  continually, 
and  making  short  sallies  In  search  of  insects.  Then  we  have 
the  dtS  or  Fnlvona  swallow  (JET,  LvaOfrdM^  Say).  The  white- 
bellled  swallow,  or  American  house  martin  {H,  liooler  Yieill). 
The  largest  of  the  American  swallows  is  cfliled  the  Martin. 

The  swallows  are  regarded  as  the  vringed  heralds  of  summer. 
Many  lovers  of  Nature  will  find  the  expression  of  feelings, 
often  entertained,  in  the  following  verses:— 

**Welcome,  welcome,  feathered  stranger. 

Now  the  sun  bids  Nature  smile; 
Safe  arrived,  and  free  from  danger. 

Welcome  to  our  blooming  islel 
Still  twitter  on  my  lowly  roof. 

And  hail  me  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
Bach  mom  the  recollected  proof 

Of  time  that  ever  fleets  awayl 

**Fond  of  sunshine,  fond  of  shade. 

Fond  of  skies  serene  and  clear; 
B'en  transient  storms  thy  joy  invade. 

In  fairest  seasons  of  the  year. 
What  makes  thee  seek  a  milder  clime? 

What  makes  thee  shun  the  wintry  gale? 
How  knowest  thou  thy  departing  time? 

Hail!  wondrous  bird  I  hail,  swaUow,  hailt 

**8ure  something  more  to  theois  given 

Than  myriads  of  the  feathered  race, 
Some  gift  divine,  some  spark  from  Heaven, 

That  guides  thy  flight  from  place  to  place. 
Still  freely  come,  still  freely  go, 

And  blessings  crown  thy  v^orous  wing; 
May  thy  rude  flight  meet  no  rude  foe. 

Delightful  messenger  of  spring  I" 

^gff^  We  credit  most  oar  sight ;  one  eye  doth  please 
Mv  trust  far  more  than  ten  ear-witnesses.— Hebrick. 


Millions  of  Fish  Distributed. 

AveiT  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done  at  the 
State  Fish  Hatchery  at  Caledonia,  near  Rochester.  IXor- 
ing  the  season  of  1875-76,  not  yet  closed,  there  have 
been  distribnted  1,460,000  salmon  trout  and  eggs,  252,000 
brook  trout,  70,000  Califonila  salmon.  150,000  whiteflsh, 
besides  large  quantities  of  eggs  of  these  fish.  During 
the  last  six  years  there  have  t^en  distributed  from  this 
single  establishment  10,000,000  salmon  trout  eggs  and 
fry,  10,000,000  of  salmon,  and  1,000,000  each  of  Cali- 
fomla  and  Kennebec  salmon.  In  shad  hatching  5,000,- 
000  eggs  were  K&thered  and  Impregnated  last  year,  a 
large  part  of  which  were  put  in  the  Hudson  river. 

French  and  English  Manners. 

Says  John  Stuart  Mill :  I  did  not  know  the  wav  Ib 
which,  among  the  ordinair  English,  the  absence  oi:  in- 
terest in  things  of  an  unselfish  kind,  except  occasionally 
in  a  special  thing  here  and  there,  and  the  habit  of  not 
speaking  to  others,  nor  much  even  to  themselves,  about 
the  things  in  which  they  do  feel  interest,  causes  both 
their  feelings  and  their  intellectual  faculties  to  remain 
undeveloped,  or  to  develop  themselves  only  in  some 
single  and  very  limited  direction,  reducing  {hem,  con- 
sidered as  spiritual  beings,  to  a  kind  of  negative  exist- 
ence. All  tiiese  things  laid  not  perceive  tiU  long  after- 
wards ;  but  I  even  then  felt,  though  without  stating  It 
clearly  to  myself,  the  contrast  between  the  frank  socia- 
bility and  amiability  of  French  personal  Interconrse  and 
the  English  mode  of  existence,  in  which  everybody  acts 
as  if  everybody  else  (with  few  or  no  exceptions)  was 
either  an  enemy  or  a  bore.  In  France,  it  is  true,  the  bad 
as  well  as  the  good  points,  both  of  individual  and  d 
national  characMr,  come  more  to  the  surface,  and  break 
out  more  fearlessly  In  ordinary  intercourse,  than  in  Eng^ 
land ;  but  the  general  habit  of  the  people  is  to  show,  as 
well  as  to  expect,  friendly  feeling  In  every  one  toward 
every  other,  wherever  there  is  not  some  positive  cause 
for  the  opposite.  In  England  It  is  only  01  the  best  brei 
people  in  the  upper,  or  upper  middle  ranks,  that  aoy- 
ibinig  Uke  this  can  be  said. 

Swift  and  His  Servant. 

Dean  Swift,  while  on  a  joumev,  and  stopping  at  a 
tavern,  desired  his  servant  John,  who  by  the  way,  was  as 
eccentric  as  his  master,  to  bring  him  his  boots.  John 
brought  up  his  boots  in  the  same  state  they  were  in  the 
evening  previous.  "Why  didn't  you  polish  my  boots  t" 
said  the  Dean.  "  There's  no  use  in  poushing  them,"  said 
the  man,  **  for  they  would  soon  be  dirty  agun."  *Tery 
true,"  said  the  Dean,  and  he  put  on  the  boots.  Immedi- 
ately after  he  went  down  to  the  landlady,  and  told  her 
on  no  account  to  fc^ve  his  servant  any  breakfast.  The 
Dean  breakfasted,  and  then  ordered  his  horse  out  As 
he  was  ready  to  start,  John  ran  to  him  and  said :  "Mt. 
Dean,  I  haven't  got  my  breakfast  yet. "  <<  O"  replied  the 
witty  divine,  **  there's  no  use  in  your  breakfasting,  for 
you  would  soon  be  hungry  again."  John,  flndii^  his 
theory  thrown  back  on  himself ,  submitted  to  the  priva- 
tion with  the  same  stoicism  as  did  his  master  with  the 
boots.  On  they  rode,  the  Dean  in  front,  reading  his 
prayer-book,  and  the  man  behind  at  a  respectful  distance, 
when  they  were  met  by  a  gentleman,  who  after  eyeing 
the  Dean  very  closely,  accosted  the  servant  with :  **  I 
say,  my  man,  you  and  your  master  seem  to  be  a  sober 
]>ur :  may  I  ask  who  you  are,  and  where  you  are  going  ?" 
''We  are  going  to  heaven."  said  John,  '*my  master  Is 
praying  and  I  am  fasting."  The  gentleman  looked  again 
in  wonderment  at  the  master  and  man,  and  rode  off, 
none  the  wiser  for  his  questions. 


A  queer  looking  insect  was  taken  from  a  street  hy- 
u/ant  in  Hashville,  Tennessee.  It  was  an  Inch  In 
length,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  color.  Along  Its  back 
were  two  rows  of  a  substance  resembling  delicate  fringe, 
which  it  kept  constantly  in  wave-like  motion.  The  eyes 
were  black  and  remarkably  keen  in  expression.  What 
appeared  to  be  three  tails  were  connected  with  a  hardly 
perceptible  membrane,  and  when  spread  out  resembled 
a  tan  m  shape.  This  seemed  to  furnish  the  motive  pow- 
er In  swimming,  though  in  making  its  way  through  the 
water  it  swam  more  like  a  snake  than  a  fish.  It  waa 
exhibited  to  several  scientific  gentlemen,  but  none  of 
them  had  ever  seen  anything  like  it  before. 
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Early  Robins. 

I  look  oat  from  my  window 

Over  the  garden  bare, 
Robed  in  ita  crisp,  wnite  garment 

Of  feathery  snow-flakes  fair. 

The  raw  March  wind  is  blowing 
In  a  freesing,  fltfnl  blast; 

While  horrying  helter-skelter. 
The  flakes  are  falling  fast. 

A  peach  tree  crowned  with  color, 
Its  burdened  branches  bends. 

And  in  half  regretful  sadness, 
A  waft  of  perfume  sends. 

Which  steals  upon  my  senses 
like  thoughts  of  by-gone  honra, 

And  makes  me  wish  for  summer. 
For  sunshine,  grass  and  flowers. 

Under  the  bending  branches, 
Crouched  among  the  weeds. 

Tncked  in  the  gooseberry  bushes, 
And  picking  up  the  seeds— 

A  hundred  robin-redbreasts 
Seek  shelter  from  the  storm: 

Their  brown  and  crimson  garments 
Seem  scarce  to  keep  them  warm. 

Bnssett,  wren  and  chick-a-dee 

Hop  fearlessly  around. 
As  if  on  grassy  carpets. 

Instead  of  snowy  ground. 

With  cheery  chirp  and  twitter. 
They  manrel  at  the  sight. 

Of  pretty  robin-redbreasts. 
In  such  a  woeful  plight. 

O,  sorry  flock  of  wanderers! 

Ye  ventured  north  ere  time; 
Lured  by  tempting  zephyrs 

From  milder  southern  clime. 

O^darling  little  breast-birds! 

To  all  the  household  dear, 
The  raging  storm  sweeps  o'er  you. 

Without  a  waft  of  cheer. 

Where  can  ve  rest  at  nigh^f  all, 
While  wild  the  wintrv  wind- 
In  snow-clad  trees  and  nushes 
What  shelter  can  ye  flndf 

We*ll  throw  yon  crumbs  of  comfort, 
Dear  birdies!  while  you  stay, 

And  pray  the  morrow's  dawning 
May  bring  a  sunnier  day. 

JTy.,  JforeA,  1876. 


B.  H.  McO. 


Sir  Walter  Scott. 

BmmnBoiNOBS  or  hib  eablt  datb. 

In  the  year  1771.  there  was  bom  In  the  GitT  of  Bdin- 
Inugh  the  litUe  child  who  grew  to  be  known  thron^i^ont 
the  world  as  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  great  writer  and  poet. 
Both  his  i>arents  were  highly-educated  persons,  ana  per- 
haps this  influenced  the  UMtes  and  habits  in  which  tneir 
son  grew  up.  At  about  the  age  of  eighteen  months  he 
lost  the  use  of  his  right  leg,  after  a  severe  attack  of 
fever :  but  though  he  was  ever  after  lame,  he  was  won- 
deifully  brave  and  active  as  he  grew  older.  Those  ear- 
liest days  were  spent  in  his  grandfather's  house  at  Sandy 
Enowe,  and  while  he  stayed  at  the  old  farm  he  would 

So  with  the  cow  bailie  and  roll  about  on  the  grass  for 
ours  among  the  herds  and  flocks,  making  friends  with 
the  sheep  and  lambs,  who  soon  knew  the  little  lame 
boy.  One  of  those  diays  he  was  forgotten  among  the 
crags,  and  a  thunder  storm  came  on ;  out  when  his  aunt 
remembered  where  he  was,  and  hastened  herself  in 
search  of  him,  she  found  him  lying  happOy  on  his  back, 
watching  the  lightning  and  ciying,  "Bonny!  bonny  I" 
at  every  flash. 

His  grandmother  used  to  tell  him  the  old  Border  tales 
which  she  had  heard  in  her  own  childhood,  and  so  the 
names  of  Jamie  Telf er  and  other  heroes  were  familiar 
to  him,  and  he  could  repeat  long  pieces  by  heart  from 
the  stories  and  ballads  with  which  his  Aunt  Janet 
amused  him. 

When  he  was  about  four  years  old  Walter  was  taken 
to  Bath,  with  the  hope  that  the  mineral  waters  might 
cure  his  lameness,  but  very  little  change  took  place.  In 
1770  the  lad  returned  to  £dinburgh  and  was  sent  to  the 
High  School  there,  where  he  was  placed  in  the  second 


diass,  which  contained  some  venr  good  scholareL  amonflr 
whom  Scott  became  a  general  favorite,  from  hu  mirth- 
fulness  and  fun ;  besides,  in  winter  he  could  tell  any 
number  of  tales  as  they  sat  round  the  fire  in  a  circle  Us- 
teninff  to  him.  Of  himself,  he  says  that  he  ''disgusted 
his  kmd  master  "  by  his  neffUraice  and  frivolity  as  much 
as  he  pleased  him  bv  his  intelligence  and  talent. 

One  tale  which  Scott  has  now  and  then  told  of  his. 
school  days  is  this : — "  There  was  a  boy  in  mv  class,  *'  he 
says,  "  who  stood  always  at  the  top.  and  with  all  my  ef- 
forts I  could  not  get  above  him.  Days  passed,  but  still 
he  kept  his  place,  do  what  I  would ;  but  at  last!  noticed 
that  whenever  a  question  was  asked  him  he  fumbled 
with  his  fingers  at  a  particular  button  on  his  waistcoat. 
In  an  evil  moment  I  removed  it  with  a  knife.  When  the 
boy  was  again  questioned  his  fingers  sought  the  button 
in  vain ;  in  his  olstress  he  looked  down  for  it,  but  it  waa 
not  to  be  seen,  and  as  he  stood  confounded  I  took  his 
place,  nor  did  he  ever  euess  who  was  the  author  of  his 
wrong.  Often  in  after  life  has  the  sight  of  him  smote 
me  as  I  passed  by  him,  and  I  resolved  to  make  him  some 
npuration,  but  it  always  ended  in  food  resolution." 

when  thirteen  years  old.  young  Scott  first  read  Perev'a 
Beliques,  and  this  work  bad  a  great  effect  in  maUne 
him  a  poet :  still,  before  this  time  he  had  tried  his  hand 
at  verse-making,  some  of  which  attempts  were  found  in 
after  days.  The  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  laid  him  on  hie 
bed  for  many  weeks,  and  then  his  great  amusement  was 
leading ;  for  he  teUs  us  he  did  notbing  else  from  morn- 
ing tilTiiight,  unless  some  one  was  charitable  enoueh  to 
plav  chess  with  him.  From  a  drculattaig  library  in 
Sdmbuigh  he  obtained  many  old  romances  and  plays, 
and  when  tired  of  these  he  turned  to  histories,  voyages 
and  travels,  and  thus  acquired  a  quantity  of  ill-arranged 
taifoimation,  which  proved  useful  in  the  literaiy  work  to 
which  he  devoted  hliB  life,  and  which  has  made  his  name 
fiunous. 

In  1799  he  was  called  to  the  bar  as  an  advocate ;  but 
he  had  verv  little  practice.  His  literary  life  had  really 
began,  which  lasted  for  six-and-thlrty  years.  In  1806  he 
save  to  the  public  the  <'  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  and 
became  the  poetical  favorite  of  the  day.  ''Marmlon«" 
the  '^  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and  other  poems  followed.  In 
1814  he  published  the  historical  novel  of  ''Waverley." 
but  for  several  years  it  was  a  secret  that  he  was  ttie 
author  of  the  book,  who  was  spoken  of  as  ''  the  Great 
Unknown."  In  the  next  few  years  he  published  with 
his  name  several  similar  romances,  among' them  "Rob 
Boy  "  and  <<  The  Heart  of  Midlothian."  He  assisted  in 
starting  <'  The  Quarterly  Review." 

To  hte  pen  he  owed  his  land  and  castle  at  Abbotsford, 
and  from  1820  to  1886  he  lived  there  like  one  of  his  own 
feudal  chiefs;  but  in  1836  there  came  a  conmiercial 
crash,  and  the  publishers  of  his  books  became  bankrupt^ 
and  he  was  found  to  be  liable  for  a  vast  debt.  Scott  set 
himself  nobly  to  work  to  repay  it.  He  overtasked  hia 
strength  in  the  effort,  and  m  1882  breathed  his  last  at 
Abbotsf  ord,  leaving  behind  him  a  name  which  will  never 
be  f oigotten. 

Traces  of  the  Past. 

On  the  seacoast  of  Northern  Europe  are  found  im- 
mense heaps  of  seapshells,  such  as  oysters,  cockles, 
mussels,  periwinkles,  etc.,  varyinff  from  three  to  ten  feet 
In  height,  and  some  of  them  one  thousand  feet  in  length, 
and  two  nundred  in  width.  Ihese  are  now  known  to  be 
the  mere  refuse  heaps  of  a  very  ancient  race  who  lived 
in  what  geologists  call  the  stone  age,  when  no  imple-> 
ments  of  metu  were  used.  The  stone  age,  however,  is 
divided  into  two— the  earlier,  when  implements  were 
made  only  of  rough  stone,  and  the  later,  when  thev  were 
polished.  The  implements  found  among  the  shells  are 
the  latter  class.  Besides  these  are  also  fragments  of 
rude  pottery,  and  cinders  of  charcoal,  bones  01  wild  ani- 
mals, but  none  of  the  domestic  except  the  dog.  Human 
skulls  also  are  found,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Laplanders.  They  probably  had  no  know- 
ledge of  agriculture,  but  lived  wholly  on  the  products  of 
the  chase  and  fishings— more  or  less  of  their  fish,  as  the 
remains  of  herring  and  cod  show,  being  obtained  from 
the  deep  sea,  probably  by  boats  hollowed  from  a  single 
tree.  It  was  evidently  the  custotn  for  the  whole  tribe  to 
throw  their  refuse  together  in  one  heap. 

Thb  annual  honey  product  of  the  United  States  l» 
valued  at  $8,000,000. 
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THE  SLIDE  OF  ALPNACH. 

A  Bwim  Invention  for  Bmrning  Timber  from 

the  High  Alps. 

Switserland  is  emphatically  the  country  of  the  Alps. 
In  beautiful  and  plcturesoue  scenery  It  stands  without  a 
riyal  In  the  civillxed  world.  Alps  piled  upon  Alps  meet 
the  gaze  at  CTeir  turn  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The 
▼lew  from  their  lofty  summits  is  grand  and  impressiye. 
Banges  of  ponderous  peaks,  appearing  blue  and  cloud- 
Iflce,  bonna  the  limits  of  vision.  Often,  on  a  pleasant, 
cloudless  morning,  long  rows  of  white  iieecy  fog  fill  the 
lower  Talleys,  marking  their  winding  courses  far  and 
ziear.  As  the  sun  rises  in  its  course  the  vapor  is  dissi- 
pated—the vail  is  lifted,  and  the  beauties  of  Nature  dis- 
played. The  white  snow-capped  summits  shining  In  the 
clear  noon-day  sun  form  an  ever-pleasing  contrast  with 
the  thick  forests  of  pine  and  cedar  that  clothe  their  bases 
with  a  covering  of  sombre  &;reen,  while  below  winds  the 
narrow  well-cultivated  vaUey,  dotted  over  with  neat 
v31aB  and  hamlets.  Herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  crop  the 
rich  verdure  of  the  little  plain,  rest  in  the  shade  of  some 
favorite  old  tree  along  the  bank,  or  stand  in  the  cool 
gLaasy  stream  as  it  moves  slowly  on.  Merry  streamlets 
and  calm  lakes  slitter  and  sparkle  in  the  brilliant  rays  of 
the  sun,  while  the  foamlnff  cataract  leaping  from  some 
Alpbie  precipice  appears  like  a  silver  ribbon.  Surround- 
ing aU  are  nigged  crass  and  peaks,  down  which  glitter- 
ing icy  fflaclers  extend,  and  along  which  the  thunder  of 
the  rollmg  avalanche  is  often  heard ;  but  it  detracts  not 
from  the  beauty  of  the  valley.  Taken  altogether,  an 
Alpbie  valley  forms  a  picture  of  enchanting  loveliness 
not  soon  forgotten. 

Mount  Pilate  rises  in  seven  bold  and  rugged  peaks, 
anrrounding  a  small  lake,  where,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  country.  Pontius  Filate  drowned  himself. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the  precipitous 
sides  of  these  rough,  uneven  peaks  were  covered  with  a 
dense  growth  of  vamable  pine  timber.  The  dark  evei^ 
green  forest  appeared  almost  Impenetrable;  and  the 
supply,  could  it  only  be  got  at,  would  be  well-nigh  in- 
exhaustible. But  it  stood  In  a  spot  deemed  inaccessible : 
and  for  hundreds  of  years  the  giant  trees  had  tossed 
their  sighlns  branches  derisively  in  their  elevated  posi- 
tion, as  if  defying  alike  the  power  of  man  and  the 
storm. 

At  length  a  long  European  war  broke  out.  and  there 
was  at  once  a  great  demand  for  timber.  Many  ports 
had  been  blockaded  and  the  supply  cut  oil.  If  the  tim- 
ber of  Mount  Pilate  could  reach  the  market  it  would 
brinsthe  producer  a  fortune  indeed.  Bnterprising  men 
of  s^enUnc  attainments  visited  the  spot  for  the  purpose 
of  devlsiiuB^  some  means  to  reach  the  wealth  that  they 
knew  lay  in  the  pine  forest ;  but  they  shook  their  heads 
and  went  away  disappointed.  In  1816,  M.  Rupp  and 
three  other  noted  Swiss  engineers  ascended  the  moun- 
tain, and  ere  long  they  had  a  plan  matured.  They  were 
the  men  for  the  occasion.  They  believed  human  fi^enius 
capable  of  surmounting  almost  every  obstacle  if  work 
was  only  pushed  ahead  with  energy  and  perseverance, 
and  with  an  eye  fixed  on  success.  They  came  down 
fuUy  satisfied  that  they  should  succeed  ;  and  in  a  short 
time  a  hundred  and  sucty  men  had  been  sent  upon  the 
mountain  side  to  work.  Large  pine  trees  were  cut 
down,  stripped  of  their  bark,  and  fastened  firmly  to- 
gether in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  immense  trough 
about  six  feet  in  width  and  from  three  to  six  feet  deep. 
This  was  carried  in  an  undeviating  line  down  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  over  rocks  and  crags,  along  the  sides  of 
huge  ledses,  over  defiles  and  deep  eorges,  in  mid-air. 
a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  from  the  Dottom,  supported 
by  lonff  props  and  scaffoldines,  through  tunnels  under- 
ground, and  bi  many  places  it  was  even  attached  high 
up  the  rugged  face  of  granite  cliffs.  In  eighteen  monws 
the  great  structure  was  finished.  It  was  eight  and  a 
half  miles  In  length,  required  ^000  lanre  pine  trees  to 
construct  it.  ana  cost  about  $21,260.  Water  from  the 
mountain  rills  was  let  in  at  various  points,  and  con- 
ducted along  a  groove  in  the  centre  to  keep  the  bottom 
wet,  and  thus  diminish  the  friction  and  prevent  the 
possibiUty  of  its  taking  fire. 

The  timber  was  now  cut  down,  and  the  most  valuable 
portion  worked  to  the  upper  part  of  the  stupendous 
ehute,  or  slide,  as  it  was  termed,  and  preparations  made 
Xormnning  it  down.    Woi^men  were  stationed  at  in-, 


tervals  alon^  the  line,  and  when  everything  was  ready 
the  man  at  toe  bottom  cried  out  lustuy,  '•HMchez  *'  (let 
go).  The  word  was  taken  up  by  the  next  man  above,  and 
passed  on  from  man  to  man  untU  it  reached  the  top, 
when  the  man  holding  the  prepared  timber  shouted 
back,  '*  i2  vieni  *'  (it  comes),  and  immediately  let  go  the 
tree — ^perhaps  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  hun- 
dred feet  in  length.  The  word  was  passed  down  in  ad- 
vance, and  those  below  were  thus  informed  of  its  com- 
ing. 

Ere  long  a  low  murmur  was  heard,  like  the  sighing  of 
the  wind  among  the  branches  of  the  pine  forest  above, 
growing  louder  and  louder  with  each  succeeding  mo- 
ment until  it  resembled  the  rush  and  roar  of  the  nurri- 
cane,  and  then  the  forest  was  filled  with  the  roar  of 
thunder ;  the  vast  structure  began  to  jar  and  tremble, 
and  then  the  huge  tree  dashed  into  sight  above,  flashed 
past  with  almost  the  tremendous  velocity  of  lightning, 
and  with  a  splash  and  splui^e,  plunged  into  the  depths 
of  Lake  Lucerne  at  the  bottom.  Professor  Flayfalr 
tells  us  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  strike  even  the 
largest  logs  twice  with  a  sUck  while  they  were  passing. 
The  velocity  of  a  cannon  ball  has  been  estimated  at  eight 
miles  per  mlnate  ;  and  the  speed  of  the  descending  trees 
as  they  dashed  down  this  famous  Alpine  slide  was  often 
one-fourth  as  great,  and  sometimes  even  more.  Their 
usual  time  in  passing  down  the  chute— eight  and  one- 
half  mfles— was  about  six  minutes;  though  they  have 
been  known  to  run  It  in  ivoo  mtnutes  and  a  half—^  velocity 
four  or  five  times  greater  than  that  of  the  swiftest  loco- 
motive that  ever  runs. 

At  one  time  an  arrangement  was  made  near  the  lower 
end,  where  the  speed  was  the  swiftest,  to  throw  the  de- 
scending trunks  from  the  slide,  as  an  experiment  to 
show  the  force  acquired  by  such  a  fearful  descent.  A 
laree  trunk  was  let  go  from  the  upper  end  and  came  on 
with  the  speed  of  the  whirlwindT  It  reached  the  ob- 
stacle placed  in  its  way,  and  leaping  from  the  slide  it 
plunged  into  the  solid  earth  to  the  depth  of  twenty-four 
feet.  Another  followed  and  buried  itself  eighteen  feet 
in  the  spround.  A  third  by  accident  struck  against  an- 
other, with  a  sound  like  the  boom  of  a  cannon,  and  cleft 
it  completely  asunder,  from  end  to  end,  as  though  It 
had  been  struck  by  a  bolt  of  lightning.  The  shock  was 
fearful.  A  doud  of  dust  raised  over  the  spot,  and 
stones  and  splinters  flew  in  eveir  directioD. 

The  timber  was  collected  in  the  lake  and  formed  into 
immense  rafts,  when  it  was  floated  down  the  B.euss  and 
Aar  into  the  Biver  Bhlne,  and  from  thence  onward  to 
the  sea,  where  a  readv  market  was  found.  In  this  way 
millions  of  feet  of  valuable  pbie  was  run  from  the  base 
of  Mount  Pilate ;  but  at  length  the  war  ceased,  and  the 
blockaded  ports  were  thrown  open ;  and  as  this  mode  of 
obtaining  timber  was  attended  with  considerable  ex- 
pense, laiige  quantities  could  be  procured  elBewhere 
cheaper,  and  tne  celebrated  Slide  of  Alpnach  was  suf- 
fered to  fall  to  ruin.  Hardly  a  vestige  of  the  magnifi- 
cent structure  remains  to  marie  the  spot. 

A  Persian  Wedding. 

The  young  man  who  was  to  be  married  came  himself 
to  invite  us  the  wedding  on  the  day  before  the  ceremony; 
he  was  as  pale  and  trembllngas  though  he  had  come  to 
tell  us  Jie  was  to  be  hung.  We  all  went :  the  gentlemen 
took  oft  their  shoes  at  uie  door ;  the  ladies  squatted  on 
the  floor  on  one  side  of  the  room  to  await  the  coming  of 
the  bride.  Two  missionary  ladles  went  to  bring  her. 
and  found  her  cnring  with  all  her  might  (she  is  expected 
to  cry  for  a  week):  they  at  last  came,  dragging  her  in. 
She  looked  like  a  Dutch  doll.  A  great  big  red  mantle 
was  thrown  over  her  face,  and  where  the  top  of  her  head 
was  was  a  bunch  of  gilt  papers,  one  of  which  each  g^est 
picked  oft  after  the  ceremony  as  a  memento.  When  we 
went  up  to  kiss  the  bride  we  had  to  fumble  around 
under  the  mantle  to  find  her  face,  which  was  dripping 
with  perspiration,  and  sae  looked  as  if  she  had  not  a 
friend  in  the  world.  We  then  handed  her  our  wedding 
presents ;  some  brought  a  paper  of  pins,  others  a  cake  <MC 
soap,  etc.  After  the  ceremony  all  sat  upon  the  floor  to 
partake  of  refreshments.  I  could  not  eat  the  native 
dishes,  but  enjoyed  the  chicken  and  watermelon. 

^~  Friendship  Is  the  medicine  for  all  misf orinne ; 
but  ingratitude  cuies  up  the  fountain  of  alll  goodness. 

BlOBBLm^ 
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THE  PRISONED  TORTOISE. 

BT  jxmmTA  on»ox. 

Ton  strange  little  tortoise,  shut  In  a  shell, 
Are  you  not  aweary,  thus  to  ever  dwell; 
Oreeplne  slowlv  onward  thro'  the  grassy  dtU, 

Or  resting  all  alone 

On  a  mossy  stone  ? 

Don't  you  long  to  burst  ftom  your  prison  home, 

0*er  the  lovely  earth  carelessly  to  roam  I 

With  a  mighty  strength,  want  to  wall  and  moan. 

In  desperation  sheer 

For  a  new  career? 

Power  do  yon  craTe,  o'er  the  fields  to  chase 
With  the  nimble  hare,  in  a  merry  race; 
To  with  suppl   limbs  swift  with  airy  grace. 

Leave  him  far  behind 

Seeking  you  to  find? 

If  vou  note  the  *  f  rdies  e\'er  on  the  wing; 
While  they     :  alol  t  'mid  the  trees  and  sing, 
*Till  their  merry  .'olces  thro'  the  forest  ring: 

Dovo      'vet  wings 

And  a  voice  that  sings? 

Hay  be  yon  ezlat  without  bright  dreams. 
Do  you  ne'er  in  fancy  catch  soft  glear 
Of  a  better  life  than  this  one  seems, 

Bncased  in  a  box. 

Subjected  to  knocka— 


From  boys  like  me,  who  with  joyous  laiigli« 
Bound  o^Br  the  fields  and  cross  your  path; 
Then  in  wonder  sUy.  to  know  what  oath 

An  abiding  place. 

In  a  homy  case? 

Ket,  be  not  fearful  and  draw  in  your  head, 
pffalrlnyy  the  preteuse  that  you  are  dead; 
ni  not  harm  you— have  no  dread 

Of  my  supple  hands 

On  your  iron  bands. 

Oaa  you  not  answer,  thou  creature  small, 
Aa  you  crawl  toward  the  old  stone  wall. 
To  conceal  yourself  amid  bushes  tall. 

By  tne  river  side. 

Where  you  long  to  hide? 

No  doubt  you're  glad  your  way  to  pursue; 
Awkwardly  crawung  thro'  dust  and  dew. 
With  your  burdened  back  and  Joys  but  a  few 

Tou  poor  little  thing, 

Tou're  not  made  to  sing  I 

yon  like  to  rest  on  the  grass  cool, 
'  in  the  sunshine— bathe  in  the  pool^* 
the  quiet  spoU  on  God's  f  ^        ' 

And  dumsUy  creep 

On  a  log  to  sleepw 


gf 


Out  of  sight  passed,  now  rest  in  peace, 
Ftom  human  presence  find  a  release; 
Ton  were  created  to  live  and  increase 

For  a  purpose  good^ 

This  is  understood. 

Fh>m  man,  in  God's  image  standing  erect, 
To  the  smallest  insect  the  eye  can  detect— 
The  beauties  with  which  the  earth  is  decked. 

All  in  their  fitness. 

To  this  bear  wltneea. 

To  its  sphere  adapted,  each  living  creature 
la  planned  and  guided  by  the  great  teacher; 
Who  formed  in  wisdom  each  curious  teatoie 

Of  the  tortoise  bound 

In  a  shell  all  round. 

Qratitnde  of  a  Lioness. 

The  report  of  the  Royal  Zoolofrical  Society  of  IvelaDd 
Ptatea  that  ''during  laatyear  the  eardena  suetaiDed  a 
heavy  loss  in  the  death  of  the  beautiful  lioness  famlliarlv 
called  Old  Girl.  She  was  bom  in  the  gardens,  of  South 
African  stock,  on  Sept.  8th,  1859.  and  died  on  Oct.  7th, 
1875.  after  six  weeks  of  prostration  from  chronic  bron- 
chitis. During  her  long  career  she  presented  the  gar- 
dens with  fifty-four  cubs,  of  which  sne  actually  reared 
fifty,  losing  only  four.  This  is  a  feat  unprecedented  in 
ttie  annals  of  menageries  and  gardens.  She  was  an  ani- 
mal of  yery  high  spirit,  although  rery  gentle,  and  was 
admitted  by  judges  to  be  the  nandsomest  lioness  they 
bad  ever  seen,  mr  offspring  not  only  added  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  gardens,  but  the  Judicious  sale  of  a  portion  of 
them  brought  £1,400  in  cash  to  the  society.  The  closing 
weeks  of  her  useful  life  were  marked  by  a  touching  in- 
cident worthy  of  being  recorded.  The  camivora  when 
In  health  have  no  objection  to  the  presence  of  rats  in 
ttieir  cages ;  on  the  contrary,  they  rather  welcome  them 
as  a  relief  to  the  monotony  Of  existence,  which  consti- 
tutes the  chief  trial  of  a  wUd  animal  in  confinement.  In 
Illness  the  case  is  different ;  for  the  ungrateful  rats  be- 

Sin  to  nibble  the  toes  of  the  lord  of  the  forest  before  his 
eath,  and  add  considerably  to  his  discomfort.  To  save 
the  lioness  from  this  annoyance,  a  fine  little  tan  terrier 
was  placed  in  her  cage,  who  was  at  first  received  with  a 
sulky  growl ;  but  when  the  first  rat  appeared,  and  the 
lioness  saw  the  little  dog  toss  him  into  the  air,  catching 
him  with  professional  skill  across  the  loins  with  a  snap 
as  he  came  down,  she  began  to  understand  what  the 
terrier  was  for.  Sne  coaxed  him  to  her  side,  folded  her 
paw  around  him,  and  each  night  the  little  creature  slept 
at  the  breast  of  the  lioness,  enfolded  with  her  paws,  and 
watching  that  his  natural  enemies  did  not  custurD  the 
rest  of  his  mistress.  The  rats  had  a  bad  time  during 
those  six  weeks." 


The  Anglo-Saxon  Cheer. 

What  a  serviceable  cry  and  word-of-all-worfc  is  pro- 
vided for  us  by  our  familiar  intrrah  !  Probably  no  other 
tongue,  ancient  or  modem,  ever  possessed  a  cheer  so 
Taitonsly  useful.  Certainly  the  Greek  and  Roman  had 
no  cry  of  wider  application,  and  we  may  surmise  that 
the  '^hosannah,"  whence,  as  phllosophists  say,  huzza 
may  have  come,  as  well  as  the  Gothic  word  of  hurrv  and 
agitation  whence  our  "hurrah"  and  the  Swedish  nurra 
are  derived,  were  also  far  more  limited  in  employment 
We  discharge  our  cheers  in  volleys  of  three  or  volleys 
of  nine,  or  we  load  and  fire  them  at  will ;  we  hurrah  at 
an  oration,  a  procession,  an  after  dinner  toast,  an  extra 
holiday  at  school,  a  show  of  fireworks,  a  yacht  race,  the 
announcement  of  election  returns,  the  ninth  inning  of  a 
base-ball  match,  or  the  storming  of  a  redoubt.  Com- 
pared with  this  the  exultant  cries  of  the  modem  Latin 
race  are  very  contracted  in  application.  They  must  be 
directed  at  some  specific  person  or  thinfl»—  Kit«  d  rey, 
Vhu€  Garibaldi^  Vive  le  PtesidetUf  or  else  Vive  P  Empire, 
or  P  AsuernbUe — and  they  are  not  pure  expressions  df  a 
general  ioyous  excitement.  Let  us  concede  that  our 
"hurrah*^*  is  rather  a  barbarous  shout,  well  worthy  of  its 
barbarous  origin.  It  certainly  has  not  the  refinement  of 
trttw,  fw'o,  vivo;  9~\d  as  it  lacks  their  delicacy  of  sound, 
so  does  it  also  lack  their  definiteness  of  signification. 
Nevertheless,  the  piping  sound  of  vive  can  hardlv  give 
the  fuU-lunged  satisfaction  of  the  yell  'Hiurrah,''  and 
hence  natives  of  other  countries  who  come  to  our  own, 
take  kindly  to  our  popular  shout,  and  inquire  no  more 
tl»an  we  Americans  do  what  the  word  real^  means. 
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Visiting  Ants. 

M.  Homberg  relates  that  there  ifi  a  species  of  ants  at 
Surinan  which  the  InhabltaDts  call  YlsltlDg  ants.  They 
march  In  troops,  with  the  same  regularity  as  a  lam 
and  powerful  army.  As  soon  as  they  appear,  all  the 
coffers  and  chests  of  drawers  in  the  house  are  set  open 
for  them,  as  they  are  sure  to  exterminate  all  the  rats 


House  Baising  in  the  Island  of  Bugen. 

Prussia  does  not  l>oast  of  many  islands.    Rugen,  the 

largest  and  finest,  is  in  the  province  of  Pomerania.     It 

is  irregular  and  picturesque  in  shape  ;  being  made  up  of 

peninsulas,  which  relieve  it  from   alT  monotony   and 

makes  the  scenery  most  attractive.    As  the  beach  is 

good  it  is  a  favorite  summer  resort  for  bathing ;  and  the  and  mice,  and  other  noxious  animals,  acting  as  if  they 

-'oung  find  endless  enjoyment  from  the  peninsulas  of  hadapeculiar  commission  from  nature  to  destroy  them. 

r ^  .-  XI. J ^  .^      .  .     xheonlymisforturels,  they  pay  their  visits  too  seldom: 

they  would  be  welcome  every  month,  but  they  do  not 
appear  sometimes  for  three  years  together. 

Ancient    Q-luttony. 

The  ancients  were  great  feeders.  Even  the  gods  con- 
descended to  instruct  mere  mortals  In  the  sublime  art 
of  gastronomy.  But  although  they  fed  on  ambrosia  and 
nectar,  their  pupils  were  content  with  humbler  fare. 
Homer's  heroes  aelighted  in  roast  beef,  so  that  English- 
men have  classic  authority  for  their  national  predilection 
for  this  celebrated  article  of  food.  But  Homer's  heroes 
delighted  in  quantity,  nothing  less  than  a  fillet  of  beef 
appeasing  the  appetite  of  a  g^est  after  a  morning's  con- 
tention 'vnth  the  doomed  Trojans. 

Really  the  ancients  must  have  had  voracious  appetites, 
for    we   read  of    one    Theagener  devouring  a  whole 


Jasmund  to  the  romantic  sceneiy  of  the'  steep,  rocky 
ridge  overlooking  the  level  stretch  on  the  west,  or  the 
mgged  chalky  cliffs  on  the  north ;  or  they  toil  up  to  the 
ruinB  of  the  ancient  castle  of  the  princes,  on  Mount 
Bugard ;  or  they  muster  courage  to  strike  into  the  deep 
beachwood,  where  within  the  massive  circular  wall  the 
goddess  Uertha  was  worshipped  in  the  olden  days  of 
paganism.  This  fertile  island  has  witnessed  stirring 
scenes  during  the  lapse  of  affes ;  and  the  tourist  is  taken 
to  the  King's  Seat,  whence  that  mad  monah:h  witnessed 
a  sea-fight  between  the  Danes  and  Swedes.  The  two 
Scandlnavittc  nations  had  many  a  sharp  contest  for  this 
island,  and  it  has  been  subject  to  Danish,  Swedish  and 
German  rule :  but  in  the  reparcelling  of  Europe,  after 
the  fall  of  Napoleon.  Rugen  passed  from  all  Scimdin^ 
vian  hands  to  those  of  Prussia. 

Its  people  are  simple  folk,  full  of  traditions  and  lore, 
keeping  up  the  old  patriarchal  ways  and  the  warm  com- 


lodine. 

BT  JAB.  P.  PUFFT. 

Iodine,  as  usually  met  with  in  commerce,  is  a  sub- 
stance in  small  metal-like  scales  of  a  dark  color.  On 
being  heated  it  affords  a  vapor  of  a  rich  purple  tint, 
hence  its  name.  The  vagor  condenses  and  reforms 
acaly  particles.  Its  discoveir  is  of  comparatively  recent 
occurrence,  and  first  arose  from  an  accidental  drcum- 
Btance.  It  was  noticed  that  the  pans  in  which  barilla 
was  manufactured,  became  very  much  corroded  in  some 

Sirts,  and,  eventually,  chemical  research  accounted  for 
e  fact  by  showing  the  presence  of  a  substance  pre- 
viously unknown  as  a  distinct  body. 

For  some  years  the  uses  of  iodine  was  entirely  confined 
to  medical  purposes,  and  especially  as  an  antidote  or 
preventatiTe  for  the  troublesome  disease  called  goiire. 
Its  presence  in  cod-liver  oil  has  doubtless  been  highly 
beneficial  in  scrofulous  and  phthisical  complauita. 
Shice  the  discovery  of  photography,  it  has  become  of 
great  importance ;  and,  as  such,  is  now  a  considerable 
product  of  the  operative  chemists'  manufactures.  The 
chief  of  its  combinations,  employed  in  photography,  are 
the  iodides  of  potassium,  ammonium  and  ciulmium. 
Most  of  the  compounds  of  iodine  are  readily  decom- 
posed by  chlorine. 

Iodine  combines  readily  with  some  of  the  metals, 
either  in  its  state  of  vapor,  or  when  in  combination  with 
other  bodies.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  is 
readily  dissolved  by  alcohol,  which  thus  forms  what  is 
termed  the  tincture  of  iodine,  much  used  in  medicine. 
It  unites  with  chlorine,  bromine,  nitrogen  and  hydrogen ; 
forming  with  the  latter  an  acid— the  hydriodlc.  With 
nitrogen  it  produces  an  explosive  compound,  somewhat 
similar  to  cnloride  of  nitrogen,  which  has  been  described 
tn  a  previous  article. 

It  unites  also  with  sulphur  and  phosphorous!  pro- 
dnoing  light  and  he-at.  At  the  moment  of  its  combina- 
tion with  the  latter  substance  an  explosion  is  afforded, 
hence  great  care  is  required  when  these  substances  aie 
brought  bito  contact. 


night  he  devoured  his  own  wife  I  The  Persian  Cantibaria 
ate  until  his  jaws  were  tired.  But  all  ancient  history 
abounds  with  instances  of  offensive  gluttony,  the  ma* 


munity"  sympathy  tliat  mark  old' and  very  new  settle-  ^^^  ^^^  of  Milo  of  Cretona  performing  the  same  feat, 
ments.  Political  changes,  wars  and  revolutions  seem  to  Titormur  had  an  ox  served  for  supper.  Astydamur  of 
have  spent  their  force  Before  reaching  this  quiet  island,  Miletus  consumed  a  feast  prepared  for  nine  persons,  and 
leaving  the  people  in  their  primitive  simplicity.  Cambis,  King  of  Lydia,  ^a^.B^ch  ^  J^l^^^^^^^^]^^^*^ 

Tlie  nouse  raising  shows  we  whole  neighborhood  tak- 
ing part:  busy  hands  have  reared  the  frame  of  good 
aoUa  timbers,  which  will  last  when  their  grand-children's 
children  shall  talk  of  the  day.  Girls  and  children  take 
part  as  well  as  men.  The  timbers  are  well  and  firmly 
pinned  together ;  the  mortar  is  mixed  by  bright  g^ls ; 
bricks  are  brought,  and  good-sized  ones,  to  fill  up  the 
interstices  of  the  wall ;  the  thatch  is  bound  securely  to- 

Sther  ana  laid  firmly  in  place,  while  a  sturdy  fisbei^ 
rmer,  of  the  old  Viking  type,  directs  the  whole  till  the 
house  is  crowned,  and  general  merrymaking  rewards 
the  earnest  work  of  the  friends  and  ne%hbors. 


lority,  no  doubt,  exaggerated,  but  aU  showing  that  even 
in  the  remotest  times  dietary  excesses  were  neld  bi  ab- 
horrence. Rome  was  disgraced  by  her  great  eaters.  Thf 
Emperor  Claudius  passed  away  his  days  in  eaUng  an^ 
sleeping.  Yitellius  dined  several  times  a  dav.  His  re- 
pasts nuned  many  families,  for  each  cost  not  less  than 
£8,200.  There  are  some  vitelliuses  among  us  in  this 
day,  but  they  are  studiously  shunned  by  all  dinner^v- 


oity  to  one  Nicholas  Wood,  a  native  of  Kent. 

Tulles  says  he  once  ate  a  whole  sheep  at  one  meaL 
One  day  three  dozen  of  pigeons  were  placed  before  him 
and  he  only  left  the  bones.  Luckily,  as  regards  the  price 
of  provisions,  we  have  no  such  Woods  now ;  the  tenden- 
cy of  the  appetite  is  beginning  to  be  strictly  epicurean. 

J.  J.  w. 


Light  Houses. 
There  are  six  orders  of  lifl'hts  hi  the  United  States' 
service,  the  first  being  established  to  give  warning  of  the 
approach  to  land,  and  the  others  behig  subsimary,  to 
mark  headlands  and  points  in  bays,  rivers  and  lakes. 
There  are  white  and  red  lights,  fixed,  revolving,  and  fiash 
lights,  and  the  revolving  lights  have  different  intervals, 
from  a  minute  and  a  half  to  ten  seconds.  There  are  also 
fixed  white  lights  showing  a  red  fiash  at  intervals,  and  in 
some  cases  two  and  even  three  fixed  white  lights  mark  a 
headland.  Thus,  on  Cape  Cod,  Chatham  has  two  Ughts, 
and  Nausett  three  in  a  row.  These  differences  are  made 
to  enable  mariners  the  more  readily  and  surely  to  distin- 
guish lights  apart,  and  thus  to  be  certain  what  point  or 
headlana  they  are  approaching  at  night.  For  the  same 
reason  llghtHships  are  numbered  and  have  their  nuihbers 
painted  on  their  sides.  Buoys,  too,  are  set  in  regular 
order  for  the  better  guidance  of  seamen.  Thus,  on 
entering  a  bay  or  harbor,  the  ship  leaves  red  buoys,  with 
even  numbers,  on  her  starboard,  and  black  buoys,  with 
odd  numbers,  on  her  port  side.  Where  a  buoy  marks  an 
obstruction  m  mid-cnannel  which  may  be  passed  on 
either  side,  it  is  painted  with  horizontal  red  and  black 
stripes ;  but  if  the  buoy  is  striped  white  and  black  per- 
pendicularly, this  denotes  that  you  must  pass  close  to  it 
to  avoid  danger.  Perches  with  balls  and  cages  on  buoys 
denote  that  they  are  placed  at  turning  points  in  the 
channel.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  by  various  ingenious 
expedients,  as  little  as  possible  is  left  to  chance  or  guees- 
work ;  and  the  seaman  who  has  his  chart  before  him, 
and  understands  these  simple  regulations,  can  find  hia 
way  into  any  of  our  ports. 
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The  Starting  of  the  Engine. 

Next  to  the  grand  stand,  at  which  the  opening  ceremonies 
Df  the  tenth  day  of  May  were  held,  at  the  opening  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Szhlbltion,  the  greatest  point  of  Interest  was  the 
Machineiy  Building,  and  the  rash  of  visitors  anzlons  to  see 
President  Grant  set  the  great  Corliss  engine  in  motion  was 
simply  irresistible.  The  scene  shortly  after  the  President  ar- 
lived  was  indeed  an  impressive  one,  and  calculated  to  ezdte^ 
the  interest  of  an  intelligent  people.  It  was  known  that  the 
giant  machine  had  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $900,000,  and  that 
fourteen  acres  of  machinery  and  thousands  of  miles  of  belting 
and  shafting  were  to  be  driven  by  it,  and  it  was  known  also 
that  one  successful  trial  of  ito  capacity  to  do  the  work  had  al- 
ready been  made.  But  had  nothing  happened  since  then,  and 
were  the  great  boiler,  the  wheels  and  valves  still  in  running 
order?  were  the  thoughts  of  the  crowd  audibly  expressed. 
Bach  individual  seemed  to  take  a  deep  personal  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  national  undertaking,  and  the  greatest  anxiety 
prevailed.  Amid  an  almost  breathless  sUenoe,  Mr.  George  H. 
Corliss,  the  builder  of  the  engine,  a  thoughtful  man,  tall,  thin, 
and  gray-haired,  and  very  pale,  but  calm  and  self-possessed, 
conducted  President  Grant  and  the  Emperor  of  Bradl  to  the 
two  levers  by  which  the  now  breathless  monster  was  to  be 
made  a  thing  of  life.  Then,  by  a  slight  exertion  of  these 
rulers  of  two  nations,  the  giant  arms  began  to  move,  slowly  at 
Orst,  and  then  with  a  velocity  that  was  tremendous  in  Ite 
force  and  majesty.  One  great  sigh  came  from  the  huge  iron 
chest,  the  belts  and  shafte  moved  in  all  directions,  thousands 
of  machines  became  active,  the  great  engine  was  a  great  sue- 
cess,  and  then  such  a  shout  went  out  from  the  hearte  of  the 
people  as  is  seldom  heard  in  a  human  life  time.  The  American 
multitude  rejoiced  at  ite  own  success  in  the  triumph  of  the 
great  American  inventor. 


How  to  Beautiftr  Yotir  Booms. 

^^he  first  condition  of  success  in  furnishing  either  a  large  or 
a  small  room  is  that  there  must  be  no  over-crowding.  This  is 
absolute.  When  outline  is  lost,  beauty,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
Idso  lost.  We  must  all  know  many  drawing-rooms  in  which, 
perhaps,  the  worth  and  beauty  of  each  individual  thing  is  in- 
dlsputeble,  on  entering  which  the  first  thing  that  strilras  one 
is  a  sense  of  incongruity.  What  might  have  been  an  art  col- 
lection is  degraded  to  the  level  of  an  old  curiosity  shop.  Most 
women  are  bom  with  a  love  of  beauty.  But  generally,  unless 
this  love  is  cultivated  and  trained,  it  runs  to  waste,  and  fritters 
itoelf  away  on  small  things.  Women  go  into  a  shop  and  hover 
over  a  counter  for  an  hour,  engrossed  in  the  purchase  of  fifty 
minute  things,  each  one  of  which  is  pretty  enough  in  itself  if 
taken  up  in  the  hand  and  inspected ;  but  not  one  of  which  can 
be  clearly  defined  at  a  distance  of  two  yards,  and  not  one  of 
which  repays  the  trouble  of  the  minute  inspection.  These  are 
packed  away  in  shiny  cabinete  that  are  blazing  with  ormolu 
Bcroll-work,  on  spindle-legged  what-note  that  seem  to  be  de- 
signed for  no  other  earthly  purpose  than  to  be  knocked  down 
at  brief  intervals,  and  on  mantle-pieces  that  confuse  one*s 
vision  and  muddle  one's  brain  daring  the  long  periods  when 
the  need  of  being  near  the  fire  forces  one  to  face  them.  It  is  a 
better  and  higher  system  of  economy  to  buy  two  or  three  cood 
bronzes  or  marbles,  on  which  the  eye  can  always  rest  with 
pleasure,  than  to  spend  ten  times  the  sum  on  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  the  parti-colored  rubbish  which  many  accumulate,  *^in 
order,*'  they  call  it,  "  to  take  off  the  naked  look  of  their  room.*' 
Better  the  naked  room  ten  thousand  timei^  than  the  false 
decorations. 


All  the  performances  of  human  art  at  which  we  look 
with  praise  or  wonder  are  instances  of  the  resistiess 
force  of  perseverance ;  it  is  by  this  that  the  quarry  be- 
comes a  pvramid,  and  that  distant  countries  are  united 
with  canals.  If  a  man  were  to  compare  a  single  stroke 
of  a  pick-az,  or  of  one  impression  of  the  spade,  with  the 

feneral  design  and  last  result,  he  would  be  overwhelmed 
y  the  sense  of  their  disproportion:  yet  these  petty 
operations,  incessantly  continued,  in  time  surmount  the 
greatest  difficulties,  and  mountains  are  leveled  and 
oceans  bounded  by  the  slender  force  of  human  beings ; 
and  continente  girdled  bj  the  forces  of  Electricity,  under 
the  dominion  oi:  man. 


An  Oyster's  Heart. 

Near  the  hinge  of  an  oyster  is  a  cavity  which  leada  to 
ite  stomach.  It  may  be  called,  with  a  little  license,  ito 
mouth ;  not  that  it  has  teeth,  or  that  in  any  way  it  ma»- 
ticates  food,  or  that  it  indicates  the  place  of  the  head, 
for  the  oyster  belongs  to  a  division  of  molluska  known 
as  the  aeephalatet,  or  headless  ones.  But  it  is  function- 
ally a  mouth,  and  is  like  mouths  in  two  important  par- 
ticulars. It  is  the  entrance  of  the  food  to  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  it  has  certain  Up-like  organs  with  which  to 
control  the  entering  food.  If,  then,  the  oyster's  mouth 
is  thus  situated  near  the  hinge,  that  part  of  the  creature 
should  be  known  as  ito  interior,  or  forward  end.  The 
opening  end,  that  which  the  oystermen  call  the  "nib," 
is  therefore  really  the  posterior  extremity.  Every  one 
knows  that  in  opening  an  oyster  the  knife  has  to  be 
passed  through  a  stout  organ,  wrongly  called  by  man/ 
the  eye ;  for  the  oyster  is  eyeless.  Some  call  it  the  heart. 
This,  also,  is  incorrect.  It  is  the  great  adductor  muscle^ 
with  whion  the  animal  draws  together  ite  valves.  But 
the  oyster  has  a  true  heart.  It  u  situated  near  to  and 
forward  of  the  adductor  muscle,  that  is,  between  it  and 
the  mouth.  K  a  finger  of  a  glove  were  cut  ofF  and  infla- 
ted with  air,  being  closed  up  at  the  end.  and  then  a 
thread  were  tied  round  so  as  to  constrict  it  in  the  ndd- 
dle,  we  should  have  something  resembling  in  shi^ye 
pretty  neariv  the  oyster's  heart.  This  small  organ  ia 
divided  by  the  constriction  into  two  lesser  oigans,  an 
auricle  and  a  ventricle,  a  receiving  and  a  distributing 
reservoir  of  the  pale,  opalescent  blood— -ite  true  life  cur- 
rent, which  animates  every  part  of  this  complex  little 
being.  If  an  oyster  be  opened  with  sufficient  tact  and 
care,  the  heart  can  be  seen  at  work,  beating  much  as  our 
hearte  beatr-^a  true  rhythmical  pulsation.  Indeed,  witb 
watch  in  hand,  the  beato  can  be  counted,  as  when  a  phy- 
sician makes  a  diagnosis  of  one's  pulse.  As  death  nears, 
^  Blow  the  throbs  of  the  oyster's  heart. 

The  Tower  of  Babel. 

Babel,  or  Baalbel,  was  a  loftv  temple  built  at  Babjlon 
by  Belus,  both  as  an  observatory  and  a  temple  of  the 
sun.  It  remains  still  in  existence,  under  the  name  of 
Bin  Nimrod,  and  has  been  amply  described  by  Bleh  and 
Porter.  It  was  formed  of  eight  square  towers,  one  on 
the  other,  050  feet  high,  and  the  same  at  each  side  of  ite 
base.  Lately  ite  height  was  160  feet,  and  the  reeds  be- 
tween every  three  or  four  layers  of  brick  were  perfectly 
fresh,  while  the  brick  were  calcined  by  fire.  Babylon 
continued  for  2000  years  after  to  be  the  most  splendid 
city  in  the  world,  and  so  Alexander  found  it  as  late  as 
325  B.  C.  According  to  the  Jewish  annals  it  was  built 
2284  B.  C,  beautified  and  enlarged  in  2250,  by  Semiramls, 
who  led  from  it  her  armies  of  all  nations.  It  decayed 
on  the  building  of  Bagdad  by  the  CalipuB,  as  better 
sftuated  for  intercourse,  in  700  A.  D. 


The  G-ulf  stream. 

From  the  earliest  periods  of  our  histoiT  this  colossal 
river  of  the  ocean  has  been  a  favorite  subject  of  study. 
Ito  vast  depth,  ite  width  vairing  from  thirty  to  three 
hundred  miles  ;  ite  mysterious  Journey  of  seven  thousand 
miles  through  the  counter  currento  and  hurricanes  of 
the  Atlantic ;  ite  return  to  the  Mexican  Gulf,  where  it 
set  out  and  from  which  it  derives  ite  name,  have 
rendered  it  a  marvel  even  to  the  philosophers  of  our  own 
day.  Currente  vaster  and  more  powerful  traverse  the 
Antarctic  Sea  and  the  Pacific,  yet  the  Gulf  Stream  re- 
mains the  most  interesting  of  all.  All  the  rivers  that 
fiow  into  the  Gulf  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  mingle  their 
turbid  waters  with  this  stream,  and  are  borne  with  it 
far  upon  the  ocean,  there  to  be  deprived  of  the  elemento 
of  disease.  But  for  ite  ceaseless  fiow  the  tropical  heat 
would  become  insufferable,  and  perpetual  ice  and  snow 
would  rest  on  the  shores  of  all  Northern  Europe.  While 
it  stores  up  the  sun's  heat  and  wafts  it  to  northern 
climes,  it  induces  counter  streams  from  the  Polar  Seas, 
which  carry  their  chilling  waters  to  the  tropical  zone. 
Apart  from  the  beneficliu  purpose  it  thus  stibserves  in 
the  economy  of  the  creation,  ite  great  practical  utility 
to  the  mariner  is  well  known.  The  science  of  navigation 
embraces  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
location  of  this  current.  It  is  also  important  that  shh>- 
masters  desiring  to  enter  or  leave  the  Stream  shoald 
possess  a  most  accurate  knowledge  of  ite  Umita. 
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Color  of  the  Bed  Sea.  , 

In  a  commimicatlon  to  the  Bombay  Geographical! 
Society,  a  writer  conflrms  the  opinion  hitherto  ezpresfled  > 
by  Bcientlflc  observers  that  the  color  of  the  Bed  Sea 
is  due  to  large  portions  being  coyered  with  patches,! 
from  a  few  yards  to  some  miles  square,  composed  oi| 
microscopic  yegetables,  or  an{malcul»y  particularly  [ 
abundant  in  spring,  and  which  dye  the  water  an  intense  j 
blood  red ;  when  not  affected,  however,  by  these  organic  I 
beings,  the  deep  waters  are  intensely  blue,  and  the  shoal ; 
waters  shades  of  green.  Contrary  to  the  usual  belief, 
the  water  of  this  sea  is  not  remarkably  salt,  the  saline  | 
matter  being  only  about  forty-one  grains  in  one-thousand.  I 
Hie  evaporation  is  eaual  to  eight  feet  annually,  while 
not  more  than  one  inch  of  rain  or  rain  water  is  added  in 
the  same  time,  for  althoug4i  there  are  heavy  rains  on  the 
shore,  they  are  sucked  up  oy  the  parched  sand.  The  re- 
sult of  such  enormous  evaporation  is,  according  to  this 
author,  to  produce  a  constant  descent  of  heavy  siut  water 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea^  and  when  this  heavy  fluid 
arises  to  the  level  of  the  Moclia  barrier,  it  falls  over  in 
an  outward  current,  and  is  replaced  oy  an  upper  in- 
flowing current— in  tnis  manner  the  whole  of  the  water 
being  changed  once  a  year. 

Perceptions  of  the  Blind. 

The  organ  of  vision  is  considered  the  most  delicate  or* 
ganization  of  the  human  frame ;  yet  many  who  were 
born  blind  have  been  enabled  to  see  by  surgical  opera- 
tions,  and  the  following  is  an  interesting  fact  concerning 
one  of  that  class : 

A  youth  had  become  thirteen  years  of  age,  when  his 
eyes  were  touched  by  a  surgeon.  He  thought  scarlet 
the  most  beautiful  color :  black  was  painful.  He  fan- 
cied every  object  touched  him,  and  he  could  not  dis» 
tlnguish  by  sight  what  he  perfectly  weU  knew  by  feel- 
ing; for  instance,  tlfe  cat  and  dog.  When  his  second 
eye  was  touched,  ne  remarked  that  the  objects  were  not 
so  lai]ge  in  appearance  to  this  as  the  one  opened  at  first. 
Pictures  be  considered  only  partly  colored  surfaces,  and 
a  miniature  absolutely  astonished  him,  seeming  to  him 
like  putting  a  bushel  into  a  pint. 

Stuily,  the  organist,  and  many  blind  musicians  have 
been  the  best  performers  of  their  time ;  and  a  school- 
mistress of  En^^and  could  discover  that  the  boys  were 
E laying  in  a  distant  comer  of  the  room,  instead  of  study- 
ig,  although  a  person  using  his  eyes  could  not  detect 
the  slightest  sound. 

ProL  Sanderson,  who  was  blind,  could,  in  a  few 
minutes,  tell  how  many  persons  were  in  a  mixed  com- 
pany, and  of  each  sex.  A  blind  French  lady  could 
dance  in  figure  dances,  sew  and  thread  her  own  needle. 
A  blind  man  in  Derbyshire,  England,  has  actually  been 
a  surveyor  and  planner  of  roads,  his  ear  goidlng  nim  as 
to  distance  as  accurately  as  the  eye  to  others ;  and  the 
late  Justice  Fielding,  who  was  blind,  on  walkine  into  a 
room  for  the  first  time,  after  speaking  a  few  words,  sai^ 
"This  room  is  twenty-two  feet  long,  eighteen  wide,  and 
twelve  lUgh,"  all  of  which  was  revealed  to  him  with  ao- 
curacy  through  the  medium  of  the  ear. 

Vemy,  "  we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made." 

Snakes  and  their  Habits. 

If  the  rattlesnake  uses  its  rattles  as  a  love  note  I  have 
never  observed  it ;  but  that  he  uses  it  as  a  slogan  of 
war,  and  to  eather  the  clans  to  the  fray,  1  have  seen  and 
heaid  the  pibroch  sounding,  sounding  from  a£ar.  In 
1860 1  had  an  e^roerlence  in  which  one  answered  the  call 
for  assistance.  Up  to  1809  I  have  met  many  of  them, 
and  have  never  known  them  to  spring  their  rattles  unless 
excited  by  anger  or  within  hearing  distance  of  one  in 
trouble,  when  they  would  answer  and  come  in  haste. 
When  gorged  thev  will  remain  undisturbed,  apparently 
xmconscious  of  the  enemy ;  but  let  a  dog  come  on  the 

Erand,  and  peace  is  at  an  end— it  is  fight  or  run.  I  do  not 
ow  of  anything  that  will  excite  them  so  quickly  as  a 
dog,  and  they  seem  to  smell  a  dog  at  a  considerable 
distance.  Their  food  is  rats,  mice,  birds  and  eggs, 
youns  rabbits,  squirrels  and  toads.  A  rattle  for  eveiy 
▼ear  u  no  criterion  to  judge  age  by.  I  have  known  one 
instance  of  two  rattles  bemg  matured  in  one  year,  and  I 
believe  if  they  could  be  carefully  noticed  there  would 
be  instances  of  stUl  more.  I  have  seen  a  snake  with 
three  rattles  larger  in  length  and  girth  than  one  with 
thirteen  rattles,  Doth  killed  on  the  same  day.    Have 


seen  one  with  seven  rattles  larger  than  one  with  twelve 
rattles,  both  killed  on  the  same  day.  Twenty-eight 
rattles  is  the  greatest  number  of  rattles  I  have  seen  on 
one  snake,  and  it  was  not  as  large  as  some  I  had  seen 
with  a  less  number  of  rattles.  Of  the  mortal  enmity  ex- 
isting  between  the  black  snake  and  the  rattlesnake,  two 
instances  have  come  under  my  notice,  in  each  of  which 
the  rattlesnake  proved  an  arrant  coward,  making  a 


a  squeezing.  My  attention  was  aroused  by  the  rattle- 
snake passine  close  to  me,  paying  no  attention  to  my 
presence,  but  apparently  trying  to  get  away  from  some- 
thing in  pursuit,  his  rattles  springing  to  (heir  loudest 


uve  ytiTOB  ui  i>iie  i«i»ueBaaj&e  b  one.  ana  tne  way  oe  seizea 
that  rattlesnake  by  the  back  of  the  neck  and  went 
around  him  was  something  wonderful.  My  experience 
with  the  kins:  snake  and  the  moccasin  ran  through  a 
course  of  thirteen  years,  and  in  that  time  I  have  seen 
the  king  snake  get  outside  of  the  moccasin  many 
times.  When  the  king  first  seizes  his  prey,  lie  coils 
around  it  until  they  are  almost  like  a  bail,  turning  oc- 
casionally and  biting  the  coils  of  tlie  moccasin.  After 
being  some  time  in  the  coil,  he  will  open  out,  and  if  the 
moccasin  shows  signs  of  life,  it  receives  another  embrace. 
When  life  is  extinct,  the  king  snake  stretches  out  ita 
victim  and  commences  at  the  head.  It  takes  some  time 
to  gorge,  especially  if  the  one  going  inside  is  about  aa 
large  as  the  one  crawling  outsiae. 

German  Courtships. 

Domesticity  is  the  quality  that  German  men  of  the 
middle  class  most  value  in  their  wives.  The  young  girls 
are  veir  carefully  trained  in  this  respect  by  {heir  moth- 

£B,  and  at  the  age  at  which  they  marry  they  are  nearly 
ways  equal  to  the  domestic  duties  of  their  position. 
They  know  how  to  knit  men's  hose,  and  to  deal  out 
rations  to  the  servants.  In  the  little  parties  the  young 
lady  is  expected  to  make  the  necessary  display  of  her 
domestic  accomplishments,  aided,  of  course,  by  judi- 
cious hints  from  her  mother.  The  beer  garden  is  the 
place  at  which  many  matches  are  made,  and  an  observ- 
ant suitor  can  generally  tell  by  the  second  evening  in  the 
garden  wb  ether  he  is  a  favorite  with  the  mother  of  his 
fair  enslaver.  If,  on  his  appearance  the  second  evening 
at  the  rendezvous,  she  innocentlv  offers  him  a  place  be- 
side the  daughter,  or  accidentally  makes  a  place  for 
him,  as  it  were  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  he 
knows  at  once  that  one  formidable  outpost  Is  carried. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  scene  is  a  mother  who,  at 
a  public  place  like  that,  has  three  or  four  daughters  to 
adjust  among  as  many  ardent  or  reluctant  suitors. 
From  the  pair  who  are  most  advanced  hi  their  wooing 
and  may  be  left  pretty  much  to  themselves,  to  the  pau 
who  least  harmonize,  and  consequently  need  the  most 
direct  attention  and  encouragement— irom  the  one  of 
these  extremes  to  the  other,  along  the  intermediate 
grades  of  connubial  readiness,  the  care  of  this  watchful 
mother  ranges  and  operates.  When  a  young  couple  be- 
come really  engaged,  the  man  pays  the  lady°s  reckoning 
as  well  as  his  own.  Up  to  that  time  the  maiden's  g\ij\M- 
braten  has  been  reckoned  at  the  close  of  every  evening 
with  the  account  of  the  family,  and  paid  for  by  the  fond 
parent ,  but  now  the  burden  nas  been  lightened.  The 
future  son-in-law  meets  his  sweetheart's  expenses,  but 
them  alone.  Even  if  there  be  nobody  else  with  them 
but  the  mother,  she  always  pays  her  own  bill.  Night 
after  night  one  may  see,  at  the  same  restaurants,  a  young 
man  pay  for  himself  and  his  sweetheart,  while  the 
worthy  matron  just  as  regularly  Is  left  to  the  resources 
of  her  own  purse.  The  German  lover  considers  that  the 
expense  of  the  young  lady's  entertainment  is  in  itself 
enough,  and  he  ought  not  to  contribute  anything  toward 
the  amusement  of  the  mother ;  is  it  not  enough  that  he 
vrill  soon  take  her  daughter  ofF  her  hands  altogether } 
Surely  she  must  be  satisfied  with  that. 


JjGtmov  B00TBL1.GK8.— The  bootblacks  of  London  are 
four  hundred  in  number.  They  are  well  organized,  and 
so  successful  that  they  seldom  remain  very  long  in  the 
brigade.  Promotion  is  certain,  and  often  very  rapid. 
The  total  earnings  of  these  bootblacks  exeeeed  160,000 
a  year. 
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THE  GROWING  WORLD, 


A  House  on  the  Water. 

The  Journey  from  Rotterdiun  to  Amsterdam  by  canal 
is  one  of  great  interest  to  the  American  traTeller.  AH 
alonff  the  canal  are  windmlUa  used  for  pumping  and  for 
grinoung  grain.  A  family  residence  is  in  each  mill,  and 
children  and  babies  abound.  The  girls  of  these  lower 
classes  wear  dark  woolen  stuff  dresses  with  lone  skirts, 
short  waists,  strsjffht,  close  sleeves,  and,  up  to  K)urteen 
years  of  age,  skulfcafM  knit  of  white  cotton.  The  babies 
wear  the  same  dresses,  sleeves  and  caps ;  so,  as  the  gen- 
uine Dutch  ffirl  looks  like  a  Dutch  old  woman,  a  Dutch 
baby  looks  Uke  them  both,  but  is  much  the  funniest  of 
the  three.  Nobody  can  look  at  one  of  the  little  creatures 
without  wanting  to  lauffh ;  such  fat,  round,  comfortable, 
stolid,  old-fashioned  babies  they  are.  As  is  well-known, 
dairy  farming  is  one  of  the  specialties  of  Holland,  and 
nothing  can  be  prettier  than  the  large,  flat  fields  on 
either  side  of  the  canal,  covered  with  herds  of  cows, 
often  several  hundred  in  a  herd.  Through  the  fields  run 
lines  of  tubs  set  regularly  and  filled  with  grain  from  the 
distilleries,  which  are  numerous.  little  houses  stand 
very  close  to  the  edge  of  the  canal,  nearly  all  having 
gardens  more  or  less  pretentious,  and  manv  having 
around  the  door  rows  oi^wooden  shoes,  carefully  washed 
and  stood  on  end  to  dry  by  the  sun.  These  snoes  are 
seldom  worn  in  the  house,  being  replaced  by  cloth  slip- 
pers or  bare  feet.  In  many  cases,  the  boat  of  a  Hol- 
lander is  his  home.  When  he  marries  he  takes  his  wife 
there  and  they  get  on  ^ery  comfortably  till  the  advent 
of  three  or  four  children  drives  them  into  larger  quaiv 
ters,  wheu  ttU[y  sell  the  boat  to  a  couple  iust  beginnl^ 
housekeeping,  and  buy  for  themselves  a  larger  one.  U 
is  surprismgln  passing  another  boat  to  see  a  whole  fam- 
ily of  little  white  heads  pop  suddenly  out  of  holes  in 
the  deck,  and  to  hear  from  below  the  noise  of  ducks, 
hens  and  chickens.  The  woman  washes  and  scrubs  and 
cleans,  as  Dutch  women  love  to  do,  while  on  the  bank 
her  husband,  with  a  band  around  his  shoulders,  a  rope 
fastened  to  the  boat,  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  walKs 
off,  leaving  the  boat  to  follow.  After  a  time  the  man 
comes  to  take  care  of  the  children,  the  woman  roes  to 
the  bank,  puts  the  band  around  her  shoulders,  folds  her 
hands  benind  her  back,  and  leaning  far  forwanl  at  every 
step,  goes  wearily  away,  dragging  K>ehind  her  the  boat 
and  the  family.  Boys,  horses  and  dogs  do  the  same 
work.  The  cuial  is  all  alive  with  boats,  and  in  spite  of 
the  long  ropes  that  connect  them  with  the  motive  power 
on  the  bank,  they  meet  and  pass  each  other  as  readily  as 
carriages,  the  rope  of  one  being  thrown  very  gracefully 
over  uie  next.  Altogether,  a  trip  by  canal  Ib  a  veiy 
pleasant  affair,  and,  to  the  stranger,  filled  with  novel 
sights  and  sounds. 

A  Legendary  Crow. 

A  correspondent  relates  that  amonf  the  noteworthy 
thluffs  of  the  woods  and  parks  of  >^rsailles,  France, 
whi^  are  remarked  by  visitors,  is  a  fine  old  crow,  who 
is  more  than  usually  interefftinir  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  crow-in-ordinary  to  Queen  Marie  Antoinette.  That 
is  to  say,  that  he  was  one  of  her  great  favorites,  and 
followed  her  about  like  a  dog.  This  worthy  old  relic  of 
the  old  rtgime  usually  frequented  the  trees  and  lawns  of 
the  Petit  Trianon,  and  can  be  easily  observed,  as  he 
allows  himself  to  be  approached,  and  picks  up  with 
pleasure  the  crumbs  that  are  thrown  him.  His  story  is  a 
curious  one,  ai.u  is  told  as  follows  by  an  old  frequenter  of 
the  woods  of  Trianon :  One  fine  morning  in  the  month 
of  October,  1785,  Marie  Antoinette  was  at  the  window 
of  her  boudoir  opening  on  the  fine  lawn  that  stretches 
on  the  east  of  tne  Petit  Trianon.  The  Queen  had  a 
biscuit  in  her  hand  which  she  steeped  in  a  cup  of  mUk, 
when  the  crow  came  upon  the  window  ledge,  beating 
his  wings  as  though  applying  for  food.  Tne  Queen, 
though  rather  alarmed  by  the  ^it  of  this  bird  of  sinister 
omen,  willingly  gave  him  the  remainder  of  her  biscuit, 
and  then,  pensive,  shut  the  window  of  her  boudoir.  At 
breakfast.  Marie  Antoinette  related  to  the  King  the  inci- 
dent of  tne  momimg,  and  made  her  royal  husband  share 
the  painful  impression  which  the  visit  of  the  crow  had 
produced  upon  her.  The  following  morning  the  same 
scene  between  the  Queen  and  the  crow  took  place.  The 
bird  became  so  attached  to  her  majesty,  that  when,  in 
her  white  morning-dress,  with  a  simple  straw  hat  on  her 
head,  she  went  to  the  Hameau  to  visit  her  sheep  or  to 
fish  in  the  lake,  she  was  followed  by  the  faithful  bird. 


who  flew  from  tree  to  tree,  and  only  left  her  when  sh^i 
re-entered  the  palace.  From  1799  the  bhrd  was  seen  no 
more,  but  when  in  1800,  the  Empress  Marie  Louise  came 
to  occupy  the  pavilion,  she  was  lond  of  breakfasting  on 
the  island,  under  the  shelter  of  the  little  temple,  and 
she  one  day  remarked  a  crow  that  kept  constantly  hov- 
ering over  the  little  building,  and  cawed  loudly  as  if 
wisfing  for  a  share  of  the  repast';  it  was  the  crow  of 
Marie  Antoinette. 

The  incident  was  told  to  Napoleon,  who,  being  rather 
superstitious,  expressed  the  wish  that  Marie  Louise 
should  leave  Trianon,  which  she  hastened  to  do.  But  in 
1814  the  same  Princess  returned  to  Trianon  after  the  de- 
thronement of  Napoleon,  and  on  the  19th  of  April  had 
an  interview  with  the  Elmperor  of  Austria  in  uils  resl- 
dence.  The  Empress  was  walking  with  her  father  in  the 
winding  alleys  of  the  park,  and  after  a  few  turns  both 
■at  down  on  a  stone  b^ch  near  the  little  bridge  leading 
to  the  island.  The  Princess  was  thinking  of  the  happy 
days  she  passed  there  a  few  years  before,  and  took  pleas- 
are  in  rdating  them  to  her  father,  when  suddenly  a 
formidable  "caw  I  caw  I*'  was  heard  close  to  their  ears. 
They  looked  and  saw  a  bird  flying  from  the  thicket  be- 
hind them.  Bfarie  Louise  uttered  a  ciy  of  terror,  for 
she  bad  recognised  the  crow  of  1810.  The  legendary 
bird  has  not  forsaken  the  trees  and  the  lawns  of  Trianon. 
The  gardener  and  servants  of  the  palace  are  most  atten- 
tive to  the  wants  of  the  old  pensioner,  provide  it  with 
food  in  abundance,  and  relate  its  wonoeifal  story  to 
VisitorB.     

Training  Wild  Animals. 

BeyoDd  a  roQch  training  elephants  reoeire  tn  th« 
eountries  where  uiev  are  cauA^t,  which  teaches  them  to 
mind  the  words  of  the  teacher,  and  to  submit  to  ita 
necessary  bonds,  it  has  to  undergo  a  special  educatioii 
to  go  through  its  many  tricks  in  the  broad  arena  of  the 
circus.  Being  more  intelligent  than  a  dog,  as  tractaUa 
as  a  horse,  and  as  full  of  pride  and  vanity  as  a  woman, 
and  quite  as  willinff  to  learn  as  his  master  is  to  have 
him,  nis  teaching  u  a  matter  of  short  duration.  He 
leanis  by  imitation,  and  will  adopt  a  new  trick  from  see- 
ing andher  animal  peifonn  it,  far  more  readily  than  a 
tlog  wUL  A  little  coaztoff,  feeding  with  much  loved 
delicacies,  (he  is  passionately  fond  oc  sweets  of  all  kindk 
and  fruits)  appealing  to  his  vanity  1^  gay  trappings  and 
dresses,  and  Mr.  Elephant  soon  leamt  to  trot,  walk,  lie 
down,  get  up,  widk  hune,  sham  dead,  climb  steps,  stand 
on  tubs,  walk  the  ^Jght  rope,  and  in  fact  to  undertake 
anything  which  the  keeper  can  make  him  understand. 

It  being  very  natural  for  monkeys  to  climb,  it  is  very 
easy  to  teach  them  to  ran  up  balconies,  to  coUect  small 
chuige  from  people;  a  sharp  jerk  from  tne  cord  attached 
to  their  waims  soon  brings  them  back  to  earth  If  they 
eeem  disposed  to  wander  outside  of  the  bounds. 

They  are  taught  to  hold  little  sticks  In  their  handa, 
tn  inutatlon  01  guns,  by  pladnff  the  stick  In  their 
hands,  and  rapping  them  sharply  If  they  let  them  fUl 
before  the  word  u  given.  A  great  advantase  la  also 
taken  of  the  monkey's  faculty  of  Imitation.  The  trainer 
will  handle  the  stick  or  fire  the  pistol,  or  pick  up  pen- 
nies from  the  ground  and  put  them  Into  a  red  cap,  and 
tn  a  short  time,  If  left  to  himself,  Mr.  Monkey  Is  sure 
to  imitate  aU  the  operations,  thus  unconsciously  leam^ 
ing  all  the  lessons  which  are  to  earn  him  his  living  In 
afterlife. 

The  little  street  performer,  wich  his  militaiy  snit^  Is 
corrected  much  more  reverely  for  losing  or  over-lookug 
a  peimy  in  the  collection  of  the  day,  thisn  forgetting  or 
bungling  any  of  the  tricks. 

This  accounts  for  the  restless  eagerness  with  which 
a  street-monkey  wiU  scratch  over  every  bich  of  dust  and 
grarel,  and  the  great  sigh  of  relief  and  satisfaction  he 
will  give  when  he  at  last  picks  up  the  last  of  the  scanty 
fcnuions.  Losing  a  penny  means  to  him,  also,  losing 
supper  as  w^  to  say  nothing  of  a  sound  whipping 
thrown  in  gratuitously.  J.  Jr.  w. 

A  gourd  wound  itself  round  a  lofty  palm,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  climbed  up  to  its  very  top.  "How  old 
may*6t  thou  be?^'  asked  the  new  comer.  ''About  a 
hundred  years,"  was  the  answer.  *'  A  hundred  years, 
and  no  taller  I  Only  look,  I  have  grown  as  tall  as  you 
in  fewer  days  than  you  count  years."  "  I  know  that 
well,"  replied  the  palm,  ''every  summer  of  my  life  a 
gourd  has  climbed  up  me,  as  proud  as  thou  art ;  and  as 
Short Uyed«  thou  wflt be."  ^.g.j.^^^  by  VjOO^IC 
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Plant  Travellers. 

One  of  the  onriositlee  of  plant-life  is  the  rapidity  with  which 
It  traTols,  in  one  way  and  another.  Some  bnlbe  throw  OBt  a 
new  tnber  on  the  opposite  aide  from  a  decaying  one,  erery 
year,  and  thna  if  they  hare  a  fi^ir  chance,  wonld  shift  their 
place  in  the  flower-bed  oonpiderably  in  a  term  of  years.  The 
strawberry  puts  on  its  "se>en-leagne  boots  '*  and  travels  out 
of  the  rich  man*s  garden  over  into  the  borders  of  the  poor 
man*s  plot,  or  into  the  rery  highway  side.  I  wonder  how  long 
it  would  take  a  plant  with  a  fair  field,  well  prepared,  to  travel 
a  mile? 

The  raspberry  is  no  stay-at-home.  It  winds  its  way  to  new 
fields,  bending  down  a  vigorous  brier  and  sending  out  a  little 
rootlet  to  catch  in  the  soil,  and  so  it  travels  on  and  on,  coming 
into  my  garden  under  the  boards  of  my  neighbor's  fence,  and 
giving  me  a  fine  row,  without  robbing  him. 

The  little  fruits  and  lovely  fiowers  may  be  great  travellers 
but  they  eannot  keep  pace  with  the  mischief-makers  in  the 
vegetable  world.  Set  out  a  Canada  thistle  in  your  garden  and 
give  it  some  moderate  cultivation,  and  see  how  long  It  will  be 
before  your  own  and  your  neighbor's  field  will  be  overrun 
with  the  nuisance.  No  good  plant  will  ever  spread  itself  with 
auoh  rapidity.  It  is  very  much  like  soil  in  the  moral  world. 
The  socond  crop  fh>m  one  thistle  seed,  provided  all  germina- 
ted, wonld  produce  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  millions  of 
thistle  plants.  What  a  pity  th^  could  not  be  utilized.  A 
single  poppy-head  has  been  found  to  contain  eight  thouaand 
seed. 

The  dandelien  rises  on  its  little  feathery  wing  and  floats 
away  on  the  lightest  breeze,  till  it  finds  a  lodging-plaoe  in 
some  favoring  spot,  where  it  makes  a  new  home  for  itself  and 
rears  its  numerous  family.  No  wonder  our  meadows  and  va- 
cant lots  are  covered  with  its  golden  blossoms. 

Vacant  Minds. 

Most  of  us  attribute  our  Ul-health,  or  unhapplneas,  to  a  low 
eondltion  of  the  body  and  want  of  physical  exercise  and 
pleasure,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  mind  has  a  most  impor- 
tant influence  upon  the  bodily  system,  and  is  often  the  cause 
of  much  suifering  which  migl&t  easily  be  avoided  if  we  only 
looked  to  the  source  of  the  evil  and  considered  the  means 
necessary  for  its  prevention.  Few  people  attach  sufficient 
importance  to  the  care  of  the  mental  faculties,  which  are  fre- 
quently either  injured  by  an  undue  degree  ef  exertion  or 
weakened  by  neglect  and  disuse.  The  vast  amount  of  **social 
pressure"  which  bears  upon  the  daily  life  of  business  men 
furnishes  only  too  many  instances  of  the  abuse  of  the  mind 
by  over-exertion.  The  rising  man-  who  is  making  a  mark  in 
his  profession,  or  amassing  wealth  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
finds  ere  long  that  his  strength  is  only  human,  and  just  as  he 
may  be  about  to  reach  the  summit  of  his  ambition  he  breaks 
down,  and  for  the  want  of  a  little  timely  care  his  brightest 
hopes  are  wrecked  and  he  is  condemned  to  drag  out  a  weary 
and  ahattered  existence.  The  instances  of  mental  neglect 
are  not  less  sad,  for  many  a  man,  whose  abilities  would  have 
fitted  him  for  the  highest  spheres  of  usefulness,  allows  the 
demon  sloth  to  exert  its  fatal  influence  and  incapacitate  him 
for  any  actire  walk  in  life.  Bestless  and  dissatisfied,  he  seeks 
relief  and  excitement  in  the  reckless  indulgence  of  his  bodily 
appetites,  and  wantonly  destroys  the  brilliant  talents  which 
might  have  been  turned  to  so  good  an  account.  The  opposite 
•ex  also  affords  numerous  Instancetf  of  misused  and  neglected 
minds.  The  sphere  of  woman's  life  being  necessarily  more 
limited  than  that  of  a  man,  she  has  not  so  vdde  a  choice  of 
occupation  or  amusement.  This  often  causes  women  who  are 
naturally  capable  of  considerable  mental  exertion  to  use  their 
powers  In  an  inordinate  and  unnatural  degree.  They  chooee 
some  peculiar  occupation,  into  which  they  throw  all  tnetr  en- 
ergy with  such  force  that  they  become  not  only  hard  and  mas- 
culine in  manner,  but  eccentric.  Often  they  fall  into  the 
opjxwite  extreme.  Not  being  possessed  of  sufficient  force  of 
character  to  take  up  any  really  intellectual  pursuit,  and  bciug 
easily  influenced  by  any  unusual  excitement,  they  rest  taeir 
hopes  uf  happiness  on  such  slight  foundations  that  when  these 
fail  them  they  have  no  power  to  rally.  The  vacant  mind 
broods  over  trifles  for  sheer  want  of  occupation ;  inaction  pro- 
duces a  feeling  of  fatigue,  which  induces  a  desire  for  solitude; 
solitude  soon  gives  rise  to  melancholy,  and  a  cpeneral  weari- 
ness of  existence  makes  the  suflerer  only  too  glad  to  embrace 


any  chance  ef  relief.  Hence  arise  ill-assorted  marriages,  mel- 
ancholia, religious  mania  and  conventual  life. 

If  persons  of  both  sexes  would  pay  mora  attention  to  the 
care  of  the  mind  our  lunatic  asylums  would  be  less  full  than 
they  now  are,  and  the  health  of  tbe  body  would  be  much  bet. 
ter  preserved,  for,  as  Schiller  truly  says,  mental  pleasure  is 
invariably  attended  by  animal  pleasure,  mental  pain  by  animal 
pain.  It  is  too  much  the  custom  for  people  to  live  in  one  nar> 
row  groove  of  thought  and  action.  They  consequently  have 
no  interest  or  sympathy  for  matters  outside  their  little  world, 
and  having  only  one  support  to  lean  on  they  become  utterly 
demoralised  when  it  fails  them.  A  change  a£  occupalion  is 
as  desirable  and  beneficial  for  themiud  as  walking  exercise 
for  the  body.  It  should  be  the  practice  of  every  one  to  culti- 
vate at  least  one  form  of  mental  occupation  other  than  that 
which  forms  the  chief  purpose  of  life ;  for  a  wide  range  of 
knowledge  and  ideas  is  of  inestimable  value,  and  may  prove 
to  be  not  only  a  means  of  recreation  and  pleasure  in  pros- 
perous times,  but  a  source  of  profit  and  comfort  when  accident 
or  misfortune  renders  It  impossible  for  the  ordinary  purault 
to  be  followed.  He  who  has  two  oars  in  his  boat  has  a  great 
advantage  over  the  man  who  has  but  one.  An  enlargement  of 
the  field  of  thought  not  only  yields  benefit  to  ourselves  by  ex- 
panding the  mind  and  making  it  more  fit  to  bear  the  harassing 
cares  and  troubles  of  the  world,  but  promotes  liberal  views, 
which  rise  us  above  the  petty  jealousiee  and  prejudices,  soften 
the  heart,  and  tend  to  make  us  more  kind  and  considerate  to 
others.  Though  no  amount  of  study  and  application  can 
make  a  dull  man  clever,  yet  he  may  by  the  practice  of  self- 
cultivation  become  wdl-informed  and  studious.  Bvery  at- 
tempt to  gain  knowledge  is  productive  of  some  good  result, 
for,  if  it  does  nothing  else,  it  leads  to  a  spirit  of  inquiry, 
which  is  of  itself  benefidsl. 

The  mental  faculties  should  never  be  allowed  to  sink  into 
lethargy,  for  nothing  is  more  productive  of  irreparable  mis- 
chief than  a  listless  Insetion. 

Cheer  Him. 

At  a  fire  in  a  lai^e  city,  whUe  the  upper  storiea  of  a 
lofty  dwelling  were  wrapped  in  smoke,  and  the  lower 
stories  all  aglow  with  flame,  a  piercing  shriek  told  the 
startled  firemen  that  there  was  some  one  still  in  tbe 
building  in  peril.  A  ladder  was  quickly  reared,  until  it 
touchea  the  heated  walls,  and  diving  through  the  flames 
and  smoke,  a  braye  young  fireman  rushed  up  tbe  rounds 
on  his  errand  of  mercy.  Stifled  by  the  smoke,  he  stop- 
ped, and  seemed  about  to  descend.  The  crowd  was  In 
agony,  as  a  life  seemed  lost,  for  every  moment  of  heeltar 
tfon  seemed  an  age.  While  this  shiyering  fear  seized 
evexy  beholder,  a  voice  from  the  crowd  cried  out.  '^Cheer 
himl  Cheer  him  I"  and  a  wild  ''Hurrah"  btirst  from  the 
excited  spectators.  As  the  cheer  reached  the  fireman, 
he  Btartea  upward  through  the  curling  smoke,  and  in  a 
few  moments  was  seen  coming  down  the  ladder  with  a 
child  in  his  arms.  That  cheer  did  the  work.  How  much 
can  we  do  to  help  the  brare  ones  who  are  struggling 
with  temptation,  or  almost  fainting  in  their  efforts  to  do 
good  to  others.  Don't  find  fault  with  your  brother  in 
Els  trial,  but  cheer  him.  Give  him  a  word  that  shall 
un^e  him  on  the  way ;  and  if  you  cannot  help  in  any 
other  way,  give  him  a  cheer. 

Divorce  Customs. 

In  Australia,  among  the  original  natives,  divorcee  are 

mever  sanctioned.    The  Thibetans  can  obtain  dirorces 

with  the  consent  of  both  interested  parties.  In  Morocco, 

if  the  wife  hajs  no  «ori,  she  can  gain  the  consent  of  her 

tribe  for  a  divorce,  and  marry  again.    In  Abyssinia  no 

form  of  marriage  is  necessary,  hence  it  follows  likewise 

with  a  divorce.    The  Siberian  men  have  divorcing  all  in 

their  own  hands,  for,  if  dissatisfied  with  a  wife,  they  tear 

her  head-dress  off,  and  she  has  to  skedaddle.    In  Slam 

the  first  wife  may  be  divorced,  but  not  so^d,  as  may  be 

be   other  wives.     In    the  Arctic  regions    the    nus- 

land  desiring  a  divorce  leaves  his  home  in  aneer,  re- 

aains  a  few  days,  and,  returning,  finds  his  wue  has 

'taken  the  hint"  and  cleared  out.    The  Tartars  have  it 

11  their  own  way,  both  husband  and  wife,  or  either  party 

an  decamp  from  the  other,  and  the  same  rule  applies  to 

be  Hindoos.    The  Indians  of  this  country  bum  tlj 

okens  of  marriage  as  a  sign  of  divorce,  but  a  chief  dctct 

iivorces  a  wife  who  has  borne  him  a  son. 
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Snbaqueous  Life. 

The  effort  to  clothe  with  intelllgenee  sabaqoeouB  life 
must  haye  been  greatlj  strengthened  among  pilmitlye 
nations  by  the  musical  sounds  peculiar  to  some  species. 
Those  mrsteiious  breathines  were  associated  with  a  hu- 
man will,  and  gaye  forebodings  from  their  yery  sweet* 
ness.  Eyeiywhere  they  are  associated  with  a  passionate 
or  pathetic  mystery,  and  the  widely-spread  area  oyer 
which  their  island  home  is  portrayed  as  existing  strength- 
ens the  conclusion  that  the  strange  music  of  the  sea 
belongs  not  in  Ceylon  or  Florida  or  the  Mediterranean 
alone.  It  affords  us  another  instance,  by  that  common 
enjoyment  of  sweet  sounds,  of  the  chain  of  sympathy 
between  all  iptelligent  creatures,  and  better  prepares  us 
for  famfiur  acquamtauce  with  the  beings  which  people 
the  sea.  We  haye  prejudices  and  preconceiyed  ideas  to 
get  rid  of,  whose  strength  has  crystallised  into  aphor- 
bms.  ''Cold  as  a  fish'*  and  "fish-eyed"  are  ordinary  ex- 
pressions. Then  the  touch  of  a  fish,  cold,  slippery, 
serpent-like,  causes  an  inyoluntary  shrinking. 

But  the  submarine  dlyer  has  a  new  reyelatton  of 
piscine  character  and  beauty,  and  perhaps  can  better 
understand  the  enticings  of  a  siren  or  fantastic  Lurlei 
than  the  classical  scho^.  In  the  flush  of  aureal  light 
tinging  their  pearly  glimmering  armor  are  the  radiant, 
gnMie&l,  froUcsome  inhabitants  of  the  sea.  The  glu- 
wious  or  oily  exudation  that  coyers  them  is  a  brllliaat 
yandsh.  Their  lustrous  colors,  yariety  of  crystalline 
tints  and  beautiful  markings  and  spots,  attract  the  eye  of 
the  artist,  eyen  in  the  flsh-market ;  but  when  glowing 
with  full  life,  llyely,  nimble,  playful,  surely  the  most 
graceful  llying  creatures  of  earth,  air  or  sea,  the  soul 
must  be  blind  mdeed  that  can  look  upon  them  unmoyed. 

The  dull  optic  seen  glazing  in  the  death-throes  upon 
the  market-staU,  with  coarse  yutou:  surroundings,  be- 
comes, in  its  natiye  element,  full  of  intelligence  and 
light.  In  eyen  the  smaller  frr  the  round  orb  glitters  like 
a  diamond  star.  One  cannot  see  the  fish  without  seeing 
tts  eye.  It  Is  posltiye,  persistent,  preyalent.  the  whole 
animate  existence  expressed  in  iU  As  far  as  the  fish  qui 
be  seen  its  eye  is  yfislble.  The  glimmer  of  scales,  the 
pace  of  perfect  motion,  the  rare  golden  payilion  with 
Its  Jeweled  floor  and  heayy  yiolet  curtains,  complete  a 
scene  whose  harmony  of  color,  radiance  ana  animal  life 
is  perfect.  The  minnow  and  sun-perch  are  the  pages  of 
the  tourney  on  the  cloth  of  gold.  There  is  a  feariess 
familiarity  in  these  playful  litUe  things,  a  social,  frank 
intimacy  with  the  noyef  yisitor,  that  astonishes  while  it 
pleases  They  crowd  about  him,  curiously  touch  him, 
and  regard  aU  his  moyements  with  a  frank,  liyely  in- 
terest. Nor  are  the  larger  flsh  shy.  The  sheeps-head, 
led  and  black  g^per,  sea-trout  and  other  famdiar  flsh 
of  the  sportsman,  receiye  him  with  frank  bwi/tommis  or 
fearless  curiosity.  In  their  large  round  beautiful  eyee 
the  dlyer  reads  eyldence  of  bitelllgence  and  curious 
wonder  that  sometimes  startles  him  with  its  entirely 
human  expression.  There  is  a  look  of  Interest  mixea 
with  curiosity,  leading  to  the  irresistible  conclusion  of  a 
kindred  nature.  No  faithful  hound  or  pet  doe  could 
express  a  franker  interest  in  its  eyes.  Curiosity,  which 
I  take  to  be  expressly  destructiye  of  the  now-exploded 
theory  of  instinct,  is  expressed  not  only  by  the  eye,  oat 
by  the  moyements.  As  in  uuin  there  is  an  eager  passion 
to  handle  that  which  is  noyel,  so  these  curious  denizens 
of  the  sea  are  persistent  In  their  efforts  to  touch  the 
dlyer.  An  Instance  of  this  occurred  in  Mobile  bay,  at- 
tended with  disagreeable  results  to  one  of  the  parties, 
and  that  not  the  flsh.  The  Eye  of  this  Inyestigatton  was 
a  large  catflsh.  These  flsh  are  the  true  royers  of  the 
water.  They  haye  a  large  round  black  eye.  full  of  bitel- 
llgence and  flre ;  their  war-like  spines  and  gaff-topsails 
flove  them  the  true  buccaneer  build.  One  of  these,  while 
uie  dlyer  was  engaged.  Incited  by  its  fearless  curiosity, 
slipped  up  and  touched  him  with  its  cold  nose.  The 
man  Inyoluntarily  threw  back  his  hand,  and  the  soft 
palm  striking  the  sharp  gaff,  it  was  driyen  bito  the  flesh. 
There  was  an  instant's  stniegle  before  the  flsh  wrenched 
Itself  loose  from  the  bleedmg  member,  and  then  it  only 
s?rung  off  a  littie,  staring  wiUi  its  bold  black  eyes  at  the 
Intruder,  as  if  it  wished  to  stay  for  further  question.  It 
Is  hard  to  translate  the  expression  of  that  look  of  curious 
wonder  and  surprise  without  appearing  to  exaggerate, 
but  the  impression  produced  was  that  u  the  flsh  Sid  net 
q>eak  to  hun,  it  was  from  no  lack  of  intelligent  emotions 
to  be  expressed  in  language. 


A  pMlonged  stay  In  one  place  gaye  a  dlyer  an  oppop 
tunify  to  test  this  Intelligence  further,  and  to  obeerye 
the  trustful  familiarity  of  this  yariety  of  nuuine  life.  He 
was  continually  surrounded  at  his  woik  1^  a  school  of 

Sopers,  ayeraging  a  foot  in  length.  An  acddent  haying 
entifled  one  of  them,  he  obsenred  it  was  a  daily  yisitor. 
After  the  flrst  curiosity  the  gropers  apparentiy  aettied 
into  the  beUef  that  the  noyel  monster  was  harmleia  and 
clumsy,  but  useful  in  assisting  them  to  their  lood.  Hie 
species  feed  on  Crustacea  and  marine  worma,  which 
shelter  under  rocks,  mosses,  and  sunken  objeote  «k  the 
searbottom.  In  raising  anything  out  of  the  ooze,  a  dozen 
of  these  flsh  would  uuMst  tbeir  heads  into  the  hollow 
for  their  food  before  the  diyer's  hand  waa  remored. 
They  would  follow  him  about  eyeing  his  motiona,  dash- 
ing m  adyance  or  around  in  sport,  and  eyidentiy  with  a 
lUBng  for  thehr  new-found  friend.  Pleased  with  such  an 
unexpected  familiarity,  the  man  would  bring  them  food 
and  feed  them  from  his  hand,  aa  one  feeds  a  flock  ot 
chickens.  The  resemblance,  m  their  familiarity  and 
some  of  their  ways,  to  poultiy  was,  in  fact,  yery  strik- 
ing. As  a  little  chicK  wiU  sometimes  seize  a  Ime  crumb 
and  scurry  off.  followed  by  tike  flock,  so  a  flan  would 
sometimes  snatch  a  morsel  and  fly,  followed  by  the 
school.  If  he  dropped  it  or  stopped  to  enjoy  his  bonne 
bouche,  his  mates  would  be  upon  nim.  Sometimes  two 
would  get  the  same  morsel,  and  there  would  be  a  trial 
of  strength,  accompanied  witii  much  flash  and  glitter  of 
shining  scales.  Bui  no  matter  how  called  off,  their  in- 
terest and  curiosl^  remained  with  the  driyer.  They 
would  return,  pushmg  their  noses  about  hini.  caressdngly 
in  appearance  if  not  intent,  and  dlye  into  the  treaaurea 
of  worm  and  shell-flsh  his  labor  exi>osed.  He  became 
oonyinced  that  they  were  sporttye,  indulging  In  daak 
and  play  for  the  fun  of  it,  rather  than  for  aqy  groeser 
object  to  be  attahied. 

This  curious  intimacy  was  conttnued  for  weeis ;  the 
flsh,  unless  driyen  away  by  some  royer  of  prey  of  their 
kind,  were  in  regular  attendance  during  oia  hours  of 
work.  Perhaps  uie  solitude  and  silence  of  that  curioua 
submarine  world  strengthened  the  impression  of  recog- 
nition and  intimacy,  but  by  eyery  criterion  we  usual^ 
accept  In  terrestrial  creation  these  littie  creatures  had 
an  Interest  and  a  friendly  feeling  for  one  who  furnished 
them  food,  and  who  was  always  careful  to  ayoid  injur- 
ing them  or  giying  them  any  unnecessary  alarm.  He 
could  not,  of  course,  take  up  a  flsh  in  his  hand,  any 
more  than  a  chicken  will  submit  to  handling ;  but  as  to 
the  comparatiye  tameness  of  the  two,  the  flsh  is  more 
approacuable  than  the  chicken.  That  they  knew  and 
expected  the  dlyer  at  the  usual  hour  was  a  eonduslcHi 
Impossible  to  deny,  as  also  that  they  grew  into  familiarity 
with  him,  and  were  actuated  by  an  Intelligent  recognt 
tion  of  his  seryice  to  them.  It  would  be  hard  to  oonymce 
this  gentieman  that  a  school  of  flsh  cannot  be  as  readily 
and  completely  tamed  as  a  flock  of  chickens. 

Why  not  t  The  fear  of  man  is  no  Instinctiye  feeling  In 
the  inyertebrate  creation.  The  pioneer  who  penetrates 
Into  the  uninhabited  wilds  of  our  western  frontier  flnda 
bird  and  beast  fearless  and  familiar.  Man's  croelty  is  a 
lesson  of  experience.  The  timid  and  fearful  of  the  lower 
creation  belong  to  creatures  of  prey.  The  shark,  fet 
example,  is  as  cowardly  as  the  wolf. 


Cffisar's  Nose. 

The  Roman  nose  is  tlie  rery  incanuttion  of  the  idea  of  00m- 
batiTenesa,  and  sngsests  the  notion  that  is  borrowed  from  a 
bird  of  prey.    In  describing  JqUiib  Ceaar,  Byron  called  him 

"  The  black-eyed  Roman  with 
The  eqoU'8  beak  between  those  eyee  which  ne*fir 
Beheld  a  oonqnerer,  or  looked  along 
The  land  he  made  not  Rome^s  while  Rome  became 
His,  and  all  theirs  who  heired  his  very  name.'* 

The  **eagle*B  beak,"  as  the  observant  student  mast  be  weU 
aware,  may  be  regarded  aa  the  common  characteristic  of  men 
of  a  daring,  dashing,  audaciooa,  energetic  and  enterprising 
nature;  and  taken  by  Itself,  it  need  not  be  looked  upon  as 
typical  of  anything  very  admirable  or  desirable,  aince  its  owner 
Is  often  as  thonghtless  and  nnscrapnloas  as  he  is  bold  and 
dashing.  It  was  said  of  Napoleon,  that  if  he  wanted,  in  emer- 
gencies, any  bold  thing  done  of  a  sudden,  and  had  no  tried 
men  at  hand  to  whom  he  could  trust  the  exploit,  he  was  ao- 
costomed  to  select  a  man  with  a  good  military  noee,  and  tha 
person  thus  selected  was  generallj  successf oL 
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A  Hmitliig  Bird  that  Lnne  Quae  to  Its  Master; 

OB, 

INSTANCES  OF  SAaAGITT  IN  PARROTS. 


A  correspondent  sends  ns  the  following  account  of  a 
oommon  poU-parrot  which  has  not  only  been  trained  to 


last  trip  to  that  city,  a  fine  young  parrot,  to  which  he 
soon  became  more  attached  than  any  thing  on  earth. 
Others  did  not  share  his  high  regard  for  tlus  pet,  and 
and  not  a  few  quarrels  did  he  have  with  those  who 
saw  fit  to  abuse  wliat  they  called  a  "souawkinK 
nuisance."  Loving  his  pet  more  than  all  the  world 
beside,  and  above  all  desiring  to  live  in  peace,  Nat 
Leak  took  up  his  residence   in  the  out-of-the-wigr 


FEEDING  THE   PET   PARROT. 


hunt,  but  which  has  learned  to  take  a  great  delight  in 
the  chase.  The  owner  and  trainer  of  this  hunting 
parrot  is  a  boatman  who  formerly  plied  between  Little 
Kock  and  New  Orleans,  but  who  some  years  since 
gave  up  the  business  of  boating  and  has  since  led  the 
life  of  a  hunter,  living  in  a  snug  cabin  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Big  Manmielle  creek  with  the  Arkansas  River. 
This  hunter  hermit,  whose  name  is  Natlian  Lask, 
brought  with  him  from  New  Orleans,  on  making  his 


place  mentioned  above,  his  parrot  being  his  constant 
companion. 

Here  he  may  be  said  to  have  lived  the  life  of  a 
hermit,  for  few  and  short  were  the  visits  he  received 
from  his  kind  at  his  lone  cabin.  His  bird  was  all  and 
all  to  him.  All  the  love  that  he  would  have  lavished 
upon  a  wife  and  weans  it  received. — Seated^ on  his 
shoulder,  the  parrot  attended  him  in  all  his'^walko. 
To  train  the  bird  and  talk  to  it  was  almost  his  sole  00- 
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eapation.  With  the  careful  training  of  so  loving  a 
master,  added  to  its  great  natural  talent  for  imitating 
all  manner  of  cries  of  birds  or  animals,  this  bird  be- 
came a  marvel  of  cunning,  and  a  great  'wonder  in  its 
way.  Taken  into  the  hills  bordering  Bi^  Mammelle 
creek,  and  the  signal  being  given  at  mtervals,  it 
utters  the  cry  of  the  turkey  so  perfectly  as  to  deceive 
the  oldest  and  most  astute  gobbler  that  ever  strutted. 
On  being  answered  by  a  gobbler,  the  parrot  proceeds 
to  lure  him  to  death  in  the  most  fiendishly  coquetish 
manner  imaginable.  Seated  on  his  master's  shoulder, 
charily  and  coyly  the  parrot  replies.  Once  he  has 
fully  attracted  the  attention  of  the  vain  and  anxious 
gobbler,  often  allowing  him  to  call  in  a  fret- 
ful tone  twice  or  thrice  before  deigning  to  an- 
swer, he  then,  in  a  few  low  and  tender  notes, 
lures  the  proud  bird  of  the  forest  within  range  of  the 
hunter's  deadly  rifle.  Seelne  the  turkey  strt^liug  ki 
the  agonies  of  death  fills  the  parrot  with  deUffh^  to 
which  ne  ^ves  utterance  in  a  succession  of  blood-cnllllng 
''  ha,  ha's,"  in  all  manner  of  diabolical  tones  and  keys. 

Should  the  hunter  miss  his  aim.  however,  the  parrot 
raffles  his  feathers,  croaks  and  scolds,  pulls  nls  master's 
hair,  and  long  refuses  to  be  pacified. 

Duck  hununff  in  Forche  and  Meto  Bayous  is,  how- 
ever, the  parrot's  chifcf  delight.  Seated  in  the  bow  of 
his  master's  boat,  snusly  ensconced  in  a  patch  of  tall 
buUrushes.  the  parrot  hursts  forth  into  such  a  "  quack, 

guacking  (''  and  general  duck&[abble  that  there  seems  to 
e  in  the  vicintty  a  whole  nock  of  these  birds,  aU 
enjoying  themselves  immensely.  THus  are  many  pass- 
ing flocks  of  ducks  lured  within  range  of  the  gun  of  the 
hunter.  Geese  are  in  the  same  way  called  up  by  this 
wonderfol  parrot ;  also  many  other  wild  fowl  and  even 
deer,  as  the  bird  imitates  the  plaintive  bleating  of  a  fawn 
or  doe  to  a  nicety. 

No  money  would  buy  the  bird,  and  Nat  Lask,  seen 
strolling  throurii  the  woods,  gun  in  hand,  and  with  his 
almost  Inseparable  companion  seated  on  ms  left  shoul- 
der, seems  a  second  Kobinson  Crusoe.  Although  sOv 
perfect  in  his  imitations  of  birds  and  aninuds,  the  parrot 
u  not  a  great  tiflker ;  indeed  his  vocabulary  Is  limited  to 
a  few  words  and  one  or  two  short  phrases.  He  wfll 
sometimes  sing  out,  *'  Nat,  you  lubber  I"  and  when  Dan 
Lanagan  (a  brother  boatman  of  Nat's,  living  at  the  head 
of  Bayou  Forche  and  almost  his  only  visitor),  in  his  dug- 
out, is  seen  paddling  in  towards  the  mouth  of  Big  Mam- 
melle creek,  the  parrot— whose  name  we  forgot  to  say 
Ib  '<  Bobby '—will  shout,  '*  Lanagan,  ahoy  I  Lanagan, 
a-a-hoyi"  The  moment  Bobby  sees  his  master  take 
down  his  £un  he  Is  in  a  great  flutter.  He  cocks  his  head 
on  one  side,  his  great  red  eyes  sparkling  with  delight, 
and  in  a  low,  inquiring  tone  says :  "  Turkey  ?  turkey  v* 
**  No,  Bobby,"  Nat  wlu  perhaps  say,  <<not  turkev  to-day, 
Bobby  cocl£S  his  head  the  other  way  and  softly  says, 
''Quack,  quack,  quack?"  "Yes,  Bobby,"  says  Nat, 
«  quack  I  quack  1"  Bobby  then  bursts  into  a  loud  '<  ha  1 
ha !  ha !"  and  cries,  "  Nat.  you  lubber— quack !  quack  I 
ijuack  I"  Then  he  ha  ha's  tiU  the  whole  cabin  rlnfs 
again.  This  parrot  has  green  plumage,  excepting  the 
head,  which  is  yellow. 

The  colors  of  the  plumage  of  the  parrots  are  ex- 
ceedingly varied,  being  also  almost  always  pure  and 
brilliant.  Groen  Is  in  general  the  predominating  color, 
then  comes  red,  blue,  and  finally  yellow.  This  last 
color  appears  among  the  parrots  to  be  the  general 
substitute  for  the  white  observed  in  other  binj^  ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  in  many  of  the  species  there  are 
varieties  uniformly  yellow.  Very  often  when  the 
feathers  are  plucked,  red  and  yellow  ones  will  shoot 
forth,  whatever  may  have  been  the  color  of  the 
former.  Their  food  consists  principaJlv  of  the  pulps 
of  fruit,  such  as  those  of  the  banana,  the  coffee-tree, 
the  palm,  and  the  lemon.  Some  of  this  family  are 
also  said  to  live  on  roots  and  herbs. 

Several  years  ago  a  parrot  was  entrusted  to  my 
care  for  a  few  months.  It  proved  a  very  amusing 
addition  to  our  family.  Its  breakfast  usually  con-  ^ 
aisted  of  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  cracker.  Resting  on ' 
its  perch  with  one  foot,  it  reached  down,  soaking  the 
cracker  in  the  coffee  with  the  other;  then  the  scwked 
part  was  eaten  and  the  cracker  dipped  in  the  coffee 


■gain,  and  so  on  until  it  t^ls  all  eaten,  it  the  ooftee 
gave  out  we  heard  a  lona  call  for  **  coffee !  coffee  I  ** 
and  Miss  Poll  waited  impatiently  cracker  in  hand  for 
a  second  cup,  when  she  resumed  the  process  of  soak- 
ing. This  parrot  regularly  came  up  two  flights  of 
stairs  in  the  morning,  crawled  upon  the  l^  and 
perohed  on  the  foot,  exclaiming,  "  Come  to  break- 
fast," until  we  exhibited  bigns  of  awaking.  She  re- 
peated many  phrases  plainly. — "  Pretty  poll,"  "  good 
bye,"  "up  in  a  balloon,  boys,"  "never  mind  the 
noise,"  etc.,  were  familiar  to  our  ears. 

Parrots  of  singular  powers  are  occasionally  met 
with.  A  friend  of  the  writer  was  in  Bdinburgh, 
Scotland,  at  the  time  of  the  fi:reat  Peel  demonstration, 
and  in  a  morning  call  was  snown  into  the  drawing- 
room,  where  a  parrot  was  in  his  cage.  Fond  of 
animals,  he  went  at  once  to  the  bird,  who,  looking 
very  knowing,  instantly  inquired,  "What  do  you 
think  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  now?"  Another  party, 
advanced  in  life,  with  hair  of  a  snowy  white- 
ness, had  the  still  more  strange  question  put  to  him 
by  a  parrot  in  a  room  into  which  he  was  shown 
in  London,  "Who  kissed  the  cook?"  But  an- 
other bird,  an  ash -colored  or  gray  parrot,  the 
property  of  an  acquaintance,  is  exceedingly  sagacious. 
Unlike  the  birds  which  questioned  a  stranger  at  once, 
she  has  a  strong  aversion  to  visitors,  refusing  usually  to 
speak  in  their  presence,  and  always  expressing^  in  ner 
own  way,  her  hatred  or  contempt.  She  is  now  twelve 
years  old,  and  for  some  days  after  her  arrival  at  the 
house  of  my  friend  did  not  utter  a  single  word.  Her 
flrst  words  were,  **  pretty  cockatoo,"  but  she  soon  uttered 
others,  until  she  became  very  loquacious,  and  is  stQI 


picking  up  all  she  hears. 
As  soon  ai 


as  the  mistress  comes  down  stairs  in  the  morn- 
ing the  bird  says,  '* Mother,  how  do  you  do?  good 
morning."  As  breakfast  is  being  prepared  she  watches 
attentively  every  movement,  fipomd  that  frequent 
domestic  incident  occur,  she  makes  the  house  ring  with,  **  The 
kettle  bolls  I  the  kettle  boiUI''  bustling  aboattne  cage  with 
restlese  activity.    Observing  the  cattinj^  of  a  roond  or  bread, 


she 


eay^  "Polly  111 


hivnt  asked,  "what  does 


P0II7  likef*  the  answer  la,  "Toast— jiist  one  little  bit;''  on  re- 

.oglv , 

down  without  her  own  portion  being  given,  she  calla,  "  Come! 


As  000a  as 
beinff  the  prac- 
abonfto  be  set 


celving  which  ehe  adds,  "Polly  likes  two  bita. 
the  mflk  is  taken  in  she  calls,  "  Pnss!  puss!"  it  I 
tioe  toffive  the  cat  some;  bat  if  the  basin  \b  al 

down  without  her  own  portion  being  given,  she 

oomel  cornel"  antil  she  is  sapplied  and  has  drank  oft  the  milk 
heartily.  If  the  do<M'  bell  is  rung  without  being  attended  to, 
she  rape  loudly  on  her  perch  and  calls,  "  Motherf  mother  I  Mrs. 

P-^-f  Mrs.  P 1"  the  name  of  her  mistress,  nor  does  ehe 

stop  until  the  bell  is  answered. 

This  bird  can  vary  her  voice  ftom  that  of  an  aged  man  to  the 
cry  of  a  child.  When  she  supposes  herself  to  be  In  danger,  a» 
one  day  when  her  cage  tipped  over,  she  called,  "S&tho'! 
mother!"  Just  like  a  child,  until  she  was  set  right.  F6r  a  little 
dog,  named  Peg,  she  was  accustomed  to  whistle  and  to  calL 
"Beg!  Peg!"  but  only  for  him  to  hear  her  say,  "Ah!  ahl— get 
out  with  yon!"  To  a  green  parrot,  which  was  in  the  house  for 
a  time,  she  was  thoroughly  unkind,  calling  out,  "  Hold  your 
noise!  get  out!"  and  in  consequence  the  bird  was  given  away. 
Whenever  she  is  offended  she  says,  "I  will  kick  up  a  row;** 
and  she  keeps  her  word,  the  house  forthwith  resounding  wltii 
her  screams.  On  behaving  ill  she  makes  her  amende  with 
"Naughty  Poll  I  naughty  PoUI"  but  her  tune  Is  soon  changed 
hito  "  ft-etty  Poll!  pretty  PoU  P !"    PoUy  is  a  great  beauty. 

In  addition  to  this  account.  I  may  mention  that  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Hooker,  of  Rottingdean,  near  Brighton,  Eng.,  has  a  parrot 
which  evinces  almost  eqnid  sagacity.  If  a  piece  of  tape  is  given 
it,  it  weflives  it  into  a  sort  of  basket,  and  will  tie  a  knot  with  its 
beak  and  foot. 

The  imitative  propensity  of  the  parrot,  amusing  as  it  in  gene- 
ral may  be,  is,  however,  sometimes  to  be  guarded  against,  as 
the  foUowiiiff  histanee  will  show:  A  parrot  which  was  kept 
upon  a  Quay  in  a  seaport  town,  had  learned  the  term,  with  its 
Appropriate  enunciation,  used  by  carters  in  backing— that  is, 
making  the  horse,  by  a  retrograde  motion,  place  the  cart  or 
wagon  in  the  roost  convenient  station  for  loading  or  unloading. 
This  term  the  bird  one  day  made  use  of  when  anorse  and  cart 
had  Imprudently  been  left  unattended  for  a  short  time,  and  the 
horse,  obeying  the  mandate  of  the  bird,  continued  to  keep 
moving  backwards  till  both  were  precipit^ed  over  the  qoay* 
and  the  unfortunate  animal  drovvned. 

Mr.  Jesse  gives  the  followinff  account  of  a  gray  parrot:— "I 
have  seen  and  heard  so  much  of  this  bird,  that  I  requested  the 
sister  of  its  owner  to  furnish  me  with  some  particulars  respect- 
ing it,  and  I  now  give  the  account  in  her  own  agreeable  manner 
of  stating  it.  r will  only  add  that  its  accuracy  cannot  be 
doubted. 

"As  you  wishea  me  to  write  down  whatever  I  could  coUset 
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iboat  my  slster^s  wonderfal  parrot,  I  proceed  to  do  so,  only 
nromlBliig  that  I  will  tell  yoa  nothing  bat  what  I  can  roach  for 
narins  mTself  heard.  Her  laagh  le  qalte  extraordinary,  and  it 
Ib  impoesible  to  help  Joining  in  it  oneself,  more  especially  when 
in  the  midst  of  it  sne  cries  oat,  *  Don't  make  me  langh  so:  I 
■hall  die,  I  shall  die  ^  and  then  continues  laughing  more  vio- 
lently than  before.  Her  crying  and  sobbing  are  canons,  and  if 
Ton  say,  *  Poor  poll,  what  Is  the  matterf  she  says,  *  So  bad,  so 
Dad;  got  snch  a  cold;*  and  after  crying  some  time  will  grada- 
ally  cease,  and  making  a  noise  like  drawing  a  long  breath,  soy, 

*  Better  now,'  and  begin  to  langh. 

It  is  singolar  enoagh,  that  whenever  she  is  affronted  in  any 
way  she  begins  to  cry,  and  when  pleased  to  langh.  If  any  one 
happens  to  sneese  or  congh,  she  says,  *  Wbat  a  bad  cold.'  One 
da/,  when  the  children  were  playing  with  her,  the  maid  came 
Into  the  room,  and  on  their  repeuing  to  her  several  times 
things  which  the  parrot  had  said,  poll  looked  np  and  said  qnlte 
pUimv,  *No  I  didn't."  Sometimes,  when  she  is  inclined  to  be 
mlschievons,  the  maid  threatens  to  beat  her,  and  she  often  says, 

*  No  YOU  wont.*  She  calls  the  cat  very  plainly,  saying, '  Pass, 
poss,^  and  then  answers,  *  Mew;'  bat  the  most  amusing  part  is, 
that  whenever  I  want  her  to  call  it,  and  for  that  purpofl 
'Pass,  pass,'  myself,  she  always  answers,  *  Mew,'  till  I 
mewing,  and  then  she  begins  calling  ^Pnss'  as  quickly  as 

She  imitates  every  kind  of  noise,  and  barks  so  naturally  that 
I  have  known  her  to  set  all  the  dogs  on  the  parade  at  Hampton 
Court  barking;  and  I  dare  say.  If  the  truth  were  known,  won- 
dering what  was  barking  at  them;  and  the  consternation  I  have 
seen  her  cause  in  a  party  of  cocks  and  hens  by  her  crowing  and 
cackling,  has  been  the  most  ludicrous  thing  possible.  She 
•ings  iust  like  a  child,  and  I  have  more  than  once  thought  it 
was  a  nnman  being:  and  it  is  most  ludicrous  to  hear  her  make 
what  one  would  (»ul  a  false  note,  and  then  say,  *  Oh,  lal'  and 
burst  out  langhing  at  herself,  beginning  again  quite  in  another 
key.  She  ollen  performs  a  kind  of  exercise  which  I  do  not 
know  how  to  describe,  except  by  saying  that  it  is  like  the  lance 
exercise^  She  puts  her  daw  behind  her,  first  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other,  then  in  front,  and  round  her  head,  and  whilst 
doinff  so  keeps  saying,  **  Come  on,  come  on,'  and  when  ftn- 
Ishea  says.  *  Bravo,  beautiful!'  and  draws  herself  up.  Before  I 
was  as  well  acquainted  with  her  as  I  am  now,  she  would  stare 
In  my  face  and  say,  *How  d'ye  do,  ma'am  f  This  she  invari- 
ably does  to  strangers.  One  day  I  went  into  the  room  where 
ahe  was,  and  said,  to  try  her,  *  Poll,  where  is  Dayne  gonel'  and 
to  my  astonishment  and  almost  dismay  she  said,  *  Down  stairs.' 
I  cannot  at  this  moment  recollect  anything  more  that  I  can 
▼ouch  for  myself,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  trust  what  I  am  told; 
but  from  what  1  have  myself  seen  and  heard,  she  has  almost 
made  me  believe  in  transmigration.*' 

The  Gray  Parrot  is  a  native  of  Western  Africa.  Like  most  of 
Its  kind  it  IS  said  to  breed  in  the  hollows  of  decayed  trees;  and 
the  instinctive  propensity  for  such  situations  does  not  appear 
to  desert  it  even  in  a  state  of  captivity,  for  Bnffon  mentions  a 
pair  in  France  that,  for  five  or  six  years  successively,  produced 
and  brought  up  their  young,  and  that  the  place  they  selected 
for  this  purpose  was  a  cask  partly  filled  with  saw-dust 

The  longevity  of  the  featlusred  race,  we  believe,  in  general 
to  exceeds  what  is  commonly  supposed;  at  least,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  age  attained  by  various  birds,  even  when  snb> 


, i  to  captivity  and  confinement.    Thus,  we  have  instanoes 

of  eagles  living  for  half  a  century;  the  same  of  ravens,  geese, 
and  other  lai^  birds,  as  well  as  among  the  smaller  Kinds 
usually  kept  caged.  The  gray  parrot,  like  many  others  of  its 
tribe,  often  lives  to  a  great  age,  and  we  are  told  of  individuals 
attaining  to  fifty,  sixty,  or  even  a  hundred  years.  According  to 
Le  Vaillant,  one  which  lived  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Menlnck  Hny- 
■er.  at  Amsterdam,  for  thirty-two  years,  nad  previously  passed 
forty-one  wlth-that  gentleman's  uncle;  and  there  can  do  no 
doubt  it  must  have  been  two  or  three  years  old  at  the  time  of 
Its  arrival  in  Europe.  When  Le  Vaillant  saw  it,  the  bird  was  in 
a  state  of  entire  decrepitude,  and  In  a  kind  of  lethargic  condi- 
tion, ita  sight  and  memory  being  both  gone,  and  it  was  fed  at 
Intervab  with  biscuits  soaked  in  Maderia  wine.  la  the  time  of 
Its  youth  and  vigor,  it  had  been  distinguished  for  its  colloquial 
powers  and  diranct  enunciation,  and  was  of  so  docile  and 
obedient  a  disposition  as  to  fetch  ita  master's  slippers  when  re- 
quired, as  well  as  to  call  the  servants.  At  the  age  of  six^  its 
memory  began  to  fail,  and  instead  of  acquiring  any  new  phrase. 
It  began  to  lose  those  it  had  before  attained,  and  to  intermix  in 
a  discordant  mannei-  the  words  of  its  former  language.  It 
moulted  every  year  regularly  till  the  age  of  sixty-five,  when  this 
process  grew  irregular,  and  the  tail  became  yeliow,  after  which 
no  further  change  of  plumage  took  place. 

The  intelligence  of  the  parrot  has  often,  we  conceive,  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  certainly  true  tnat  these  birds  ex- 
hibit the  most  perfect  brain  which  is  foufid  among  the  feather- 
ed race.  But  tne  parrot's  imitation  seems  purely  mechanical; 
it  articulates  words  indeed,  but  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
true  language.  In  the  same  manner  that  an  air  is  taught  to  a 
linnet  with  a  bird-organ,  so  are  words  taught  to  a  parrot,  aad  he 
repeats  them  without  Imowing  wherefore. 

Our  illustration  is  taken  from  Jan  Steen's  celebrated  paint- 
ing *' Feedingt^ePetParrot^ 

Bunker  Hill  Monument 

This  monmnent  stands  in  the  center  of  the  gronnds 
Indnded  within  the  breast-worka  of  the  old  redonbt  on 
Breed's  Hill.    Its  aidee  are  predaely  parallel  with  those 


of  the  redoaht.  It  Is  composed  of  Qnlncy  granite,  and 
is  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet  in  height.  The 
foundation  is  composed  of  six  courses  of  stone,  and  ex- 
tends twelve  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
base  of  the  shaft.  The  four  sides  of  the  foundation  ex< 
tend  about  fifty  feet  horizontally.  There  are  in  the 
whole  pile  ninety  courses  of  stone,  six  of  them  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  eighty-four  above.  The 
foundation  is  laid  In  lime  and  mortar ;  the  other  parts  of 
the  structure  in  lime  and  mortar,  mixed  with  cinders. 
Iron  filings,  and  Springfield  hydraulic  cement 

The  base  of  the  obelisk  is  thirty  feet  square ;  at  the 
sprlne  of  the  apex  fifteen  feet.  Inside  of  the  shaft  is  a 
round  hollow  cone,  the  outside  diameter  of  which,  at  the 
bottom.  Is  ten  feet,  and  at  the  top  six  feet.  Around  this 
inner  shaft  winds  a  spiral  flight  of  stone  steps,  two  hun- 
dred and  nlnety-flye  in  number.  In  botJi  the  cone  and 
shaft  are  numerous  Uttle  apertures  for  the  purpose  of 
ventilation  and  light.  The  observatory,  or  chamber  at 
the  top  of  the  monument,  is  seventeen  feet  In  height  and 
eleven  in  diameter.  It  has  four  windows,  one  on  each 
side,  which  are  provided  with  iron  shutters.    The  cap- 

Eiece  of  the  apex  is  a  single  stone,  three  feet  six  Inches 
1  thickness  and  four  feet  square  at  its  base.  It  weighs 
two  and  a  half  tons. 

Almost  fifty  years  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the 
battle  before  a  movement  was  made  to  erect  a  commemo- 
rntive  monument  on  Breed's  Hill.  An  association  for 
the  purpose  was  founded  in  1823 ;  and  to  elve  edal  to 
the  transaction  and  to  excite  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the 
work.  General  La  Fayette,  then  "  the  Nation's  guest," 
was  Invited  to  lay  the  comer  stone.  Accordingly,  on  the 
17th  of  June,  18S»,  the  ilftleth  anniversary  of  Qie  battle, 
that  revered  patriot  performed  the  interesting  ceremony, 
and  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  pronounced  an  oration  on 
the  occasion.  In  the  midst  of  an  immense  concourse  of 
people.  Forty  survivors  of  the  battle  were  present,  and 
on  no  occasion  did  La  Fayette  meet  so  many  of  his  fel- 
low-soldiers in  our  Revolution  as  at  that  time.  The  plan 
of  the  monument  was  not  then  decided  upon ;  but  one 
by  Solomon  Willard,  of  Boston,  havlnff  been  approved, 
the  present  structure  was  commenced  in  1827  by  James 
Savage,  of  the  same  city.  In  the  course  of  a  little  more 
than  a  vear  the  work  was  suspended  on  account  of  a 
want  of  funds,  about  fifty-six  thousand  dollars  havlnff 
been  collected  and  expended.  The  work  was  resumea 
tn  1884,  and  again  suspended  within  a  year  for  the  same 
cause,  about  twenty  thousand  dollars  more  having  been 
expended. 

In  1840  the  ladies  moved  In  the  matter.  A  fair  was 
announced  to  be  held  In  Boston,  and  every  female  In  the 
United  States  was  invited  to  contribute  some  production 
of  her  own  hands  to  the  exhibition.  The  fair  was  held 
at  Faneull  Hall  in  September,  1840.  The  proceeds 
amounted  to  sufficient,  in  connection  with  some  private 
donations,  to  complete  the  structure,  and  within  a  few 
weeks  subsequently  a  contract  was  made  with  Mr.  Sav- 
age to  finish  it  for  forty-three  thousand  dollars.  The 
last  stone  of  the  apex  was  raised  at  about  six  o'clock  on 
the  momlnff  of  the  28rd  of  July,  1842.  Edward  Games, 
Jr.,  of  Ghanestown,  accompanied  Its  ascent,  waving  the 
American  flag  as  he  went  up,  whOe  the  Interesting  event 
was  announced  to  the  surrounding  country  by  the  roar 
of  cannon.  On  the  17th  of  June,  1848,  the  monument 
was  dedicated;  on  which  occasion  the  Hon.  Daniel 
Webster  was  again  the  orator,  and  vast  was  the  audience 
of  citizens  and  military  assembled  there.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  (Mr.  Tyler)  and  his  whole  Cabinet 
were  present. 

In  the  top  of  the  monument  are  two  cannons,  named 
respectively  "Hancock"  and  ''Adams,"  which  former- 
ly oelonged  to  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company.  The  ''  Adams  "  was  burst  by  them  in  firing  a 
salute.  The  following  Is  the  inscription  upon  the  two 
guns: 

"SACBBD  TO  UBBBTT." 

*'  This  is  one  of  the  four  cannons  which  constituted  the 
whole  train  of  field  artillery  possessed  by  the  British 
Colonies  of  North  America  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775.  This  cannon  and  its 
fellow,  belonging  to  a  number  of  Citizens  of  Boston, 
were  used  in  many  engagements  during  the  war.  The 
other  two,  the  property  of  the  Government  of  Massachu- 
setts, were  taken  by  the  enemy. 

By  order  of  the  United  States,  In  Congress  assembled* 
May  19th,  1778." 
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The  Origin  of  Yaccinatiozi. 

Jsk  the  year  1716,  tbe  oelebnted  Lady  Maiy  Wortley 
Hontaeae  was  aojonnifaig  in  Turkey  in  jEkirope,  and  the 
ioUowuig  extract  ia  from  a  letter  written  to  one  of  her 
friends  in  England : 

'*  Apropos  of  distempers,  I  am  going  to  tell  yon  a 
thinff  that  will  make  you  wish  yours^  here.  The 
«maU-poz,  so  fatal  and  so  general  amongst  us,  is  here 
entirely  harmless  by  the  inyentlon  of  iftareStinff,  which  is 
the  term  they  ^ve  it.  There  is  a  set  of  old  women  who 
make  it  their  Dusiness  to  perform  the  operation  every 
Autumn,  In  the  month  of  September,  when  the  great 
heat  is  abated.  People  send  to  one  another  to  know  if 
any  of  their  family  has  a  mind  to  have  the  small-pox. 
They  make  parties  for  this  purpose,  and  when  they  are 
met  (commonly  fifteen  or  si^Dbeen  together)  the  old 
woman  comes  with  a  nutHsheil  full  of  the  matter  of  the 
best  sort  of  small-pox,  and  asks  what  vein  you  please  to 
J^ve  opened.  She  immediately  rips  open  that  you  ofFer 
to  her  with  a  large  needle  (which  gives  you  no  more  pain 
than  a  common  scratch)  and  puts  into  the  vein  as  much 
matter  as  can  lie  upon  the  head  of  her  needle,  and  after 
that  binds  up  the  little  wound  with  a  hollow  bit  of 
ahell :  and.  In  this  manner,  opens  four  or  five  veins. 
The  Qredans  have  commonly  the  superstition  of  open- 
ing one  In  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  one  in  each  arm, 
and  one  on  the  breast,  to  mark  the  sign  of  the  cross ; 
but  this  has  &  very  ill  effect,  all  these  wounds  leaving 
Lttie  scars.  an.i  is  not  done  by  those  who  are  not  super- 
flUtloos.  who  choose  to  have  them  in  the  less  or  that 
part  of  the  arm  which  is  concealed.  The  cnildren  or 
young  patients  plav  together  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  and 
are  in  perfect  health  to  the  eighth.  Then  the  fever  be- 
gins to  seize  them,  and  they  keep  their  beds  two  days, 
very  seldom  three.  They  have  very  rarely  above 
twenty  or  thirty  sores  on  their  faces,  which  never  mark, 
aud  In  eight  days'  time  are  as  well  as  before  their  illness. 
Where  they  are  wounded,  there  remain  running  sores 
during  the  distemper,  which,  I  don't  doubt,  Ib  a  great 
relief  to  It.  Every  vear,  thousands  undeigo  this  opera- 
tion ;  and  the  French  Ambassador  says,  pleasantiy,  that 
they  take  the  small-pox  here  by  way  6t  diversion,  as 
they  take  the  waters  In  otiier  countries. 

'^There  is  no  example  of  any  one  who  has  died  in  it, 
and  yoQ  may  believe  that  I  am  well  satisfied  of  the 
safety  of  this  experiment  since  I  intend  to  try  it  on  my 
dear  llttie  son.  1  am  patriot  enough  to  take  pains  to 
bring  this  useful  invention  into  fashion  in  England,  and 
I  should  not  fall  to  write  to  some  of  our  doctors  very 
partici^larly  about  It  if  I  knew  any  one  of  them  that  I 
thooght  had  virtue  enough  to  destroy  such  a  cansider" 
able  Drandi  of  their  revenne  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
.  Bat  tiiat  distemper  is  too  beneficial  to  them  Lot  to  ex- 
pose to  all  their  resentment  the  hardy  wight  who  should 
midertake  to  pat  an  end  to  it.  Perhaps,  if  I  live  to  re- 
tain, I  may,  however,  have  oonrage  to  war  with  them." 

The  discovery  of  Dr.  Jenner  of  the  efficacy  of  vaccine 
.matter  took  place  several  years  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  this  letter,  and  related  only  to  the  kind  of  vims. 
With  whom  and  how  originated  the  idea  of  imgrqftktgH^ 
would  be  interesting  to  &iow« 


Haw  the  Spider  Btiilds. 
Having  firet  decided  upon  the  general  location  of  her 
net,  the  spider  probablv  takes  position  head  dovmward 
apon  the  *1eeward"  side  of  a  twig  or  small  branch,  or 
npon  its  t^,  and  then,  turning  her  abdomen  outward, 
expresses  m>m  her  spinners  a  drop  of  gum,  which  In- 
stantly dries  so  as  to  form  a  fine  end  of  a  silken  thread. 
This  is  taken  by  the  wind  (and  careful  experiments  have 

S roved  that  a  current  of  air  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
le  extension  of  the  llue)  and  wafted  outward,  waving 
from  side  to  side,  and  usually  tending  upward  from  its 
extreme  lightness,  until  at  last  it  touches  some  other 
branch  at  a  greater  or  less  disUnce  from  the  first.  Wheo 
this  stoppage  is  perceived  by  the  spider,  she  turns  about 
and  pulls  In  the  slack  line,  nntll  she  is  sure  that  the 
other  end  is  fast.  If  it  yields,  she  tries  again  aud  again, 
until  successful.  K  it  holds,  she  attaches  her  end  firmly 
b7  pressin^er  spinners  upon  the  wood,  so  as  to  include 
the  line.  The  first  and  most  important  step  in  the  con- 
struction of  all  geometrical  nets  has  now  been  taken, 
and  the  spider  can  meet  with  no  serious  dlfliculty  in 
completing  her  task. 


Nothing  to  Show  for  It. 

Andent  faUe  relates  that  the  fifty  daimhterB  of  Danaas,  for 
a  certain  crime,  were  compelled  to  perf  oim  the  endless  task  of 
fllllDg  botomlees  bockeU  with  water.  Not  only  are  these  ill- 
fated  women  still  at  their  hopeless  task,  but  in  this  eoontry, 
to  say  nothing  of  any  other,  how  many  thousands  of  their 
deters  are  at  the  same  never-ending  work  t 

It  is  tbe  standing  wonder  of  most  women  and  all  men  where 
the  honsewi/e^B  time  goes  to,  and  why  she  has  so  llttie  to  show 
for  it  ''  A  pUce  for  everything  and  eTerything  la  its  place.** 
"A  time  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  time,**— these 
two  maxims  ought  of  themsdves  to  keep  things  straight  and 
bring  up  every  Saturday  night  with  the  week's  work  entirdy 
done  snd  nothing  left  over  for  the  next  six  secular  days.  The 
''routine  work  does  itself/*  so  to  speak,  and  oa^fr  to  leave 
abundant  lelsore,  as  it  appears,  for  aocompUshing  a  great  deal 
beside. 

Nothing  seems  eader  to  the  casual  observer,  who  has  not 
been  behind  the  scenes,  than  to  keep  a  bouse  in  perfect  order 
Are  there  not  doeets,  boreaos,  sbdves,  pantries,  chests,  rows 
of  hooks  in  which  and  on  which  is  a  place  for  everythiagt 
And  when  everything  is  In  Its  place,  the  **  eternal  fitness  of 
things**  makes  one  really  fed  that  noUung  Is  eader  than  order 
systeni,  neatness,  perfection.  Brooms,  dosters,  house-doths 
in  abundance,  leave  no  excnse  for  dirt  or  finger-marks  any- 
where,  and  if  there  are  buttons  and  damfng-cotton  in  the 
work  basket,  what  Is  more  natnnd  than  that  the  button  should 
gravitate  to  its  plaee  on  the  neck-band  or  waist-band,  and  that 
the  perforations  in  hose  should  dose  up  of  themsdves  f 

Three  meals  a  day?  Of  coarse.  Snowy  bread,  delidona 
mashed  pouto,  savory  meat,  golden  butter— these  are  the  mere 
necessaries  of  life ;  and  when  the  raw  materials  are  provided, 
why  should  they  ever  be  wanting  ?  If  company  oomes  unex- 
pectedly no  inconvenience  results;  the  ironing,  like  knitting 
work,  can  be  put  away  and  finished  some  other  time;  there 
are  in  tbe  atore-rooms  cans  of  froits.  Jars  of  caka,  crisp  paa- 
triea,  wdting  the  emergency,  and  for  the  time,  hospitality  Is 
the  duty  and  the  pleasure  of  the  hour. 

Winter  oomes  on.  The  bedding  must  be  looked  after,  unleai 
everything  needed  has  beea  attended  to  in  the  proper  time,  the 
spring;  new  sheets  and  pillowHBlips  are  to  be  got  ready,  new 
comforts  pieroed  and  knotted,  and  ample  providon  made  foi 
the  coldest  of  frosty  nights.  The  children's  dothes  need 
going  over;  a  patch  here,  a  dam  there,  sponging  everywhere, 
will  make  some  suits  almost  as  good  as  new,  and  only  a  little 
time  is  required  for  this.  Just  get  the  mschinery  oat  and  set 
it  in  motion,  and  somehow  the  work  does  itself.  When  the 
little  ones,  with  clean  hands  and  faoea,  neatiy  combed  hali; 
and  books  nicely  covered,  have  gone  to  school,  when  the  momi 
Ing  work  is  done,  all  the  piddng  up  snd  putting  away  attended 
to,  the  sitting-room  freshly  dusted,  the  planta  watered,  the 
bird  fed,  the  book-sbdves  arranged,  the  newspapers  folded, 
then  there  is  time  for  at  least  thinking  which  one  of  sll  the 
''llttie  things**  that  need  dohigisthe  most  important.  Bf 
the  time  the  sdection  is  made  and  the  work  begun,  twdve 
o*dock  oomes  and  bringa  with  it  muddy  feet  and  hungry 
stoBoachs,  bright  faces  and  loud  voices,  all  with  demands  of 
tbdrown. 

Nothing  to  show  for  it.  Meantime,  under  the  constant  daily 
supervidon  of  patient,  industrious,  motherly  handa,  and  the 
dl-enduringlove  of  a  motherly  heart,  grow  up  stdwart,  health- 
ful bodiea,  strong,  robust  characters,  systematic,  ordedy  men 
and  women ;  these  go  out  in  life  and  show  on  a  large  scde  the 
virtues  of  deanUness  in  heart  and  life  which  they  have  learned 
llttie  by  llttie  at  their  mother*s  dde;  and  those  to  create  in 
the  nooks  and  byways  of  the  great  world,  cosy,  tidy,  happy 
homes,  from  which  may  go  forth  another  generation  of  fSitl^ 
ful  workers.    And  this  is  all  there  is  to  show  for  it. 

The  Insects  of  Commercd. 

The  trade  in  insects  is  one  which  is  far  more  extended  tiiaa 
is  generally  supposed.  The  cochlned  Insect  is  found  in  various 
coontries  near  the  tropics,  and  those  most  hurgdy  exported 
are  found  in  Mexico.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  wild  and  culti- 
vated, the  latter  bdng  nearly  twice  the  sise  of  the  former. 
Many  thousands  of  people  gdn  a  livelihood  by  picking  them 
from  cactus  plants,  on  which  they  grow,  knoddng  them  off 
with  a  blunt  knife,  and  killing  them  vdth  boiling  water.  They 
are  then  spread  out  to  dry,  after  which  they  are  packed  in  bags 
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and  sent  all  over  the  earth  for  dyeing  purposes,  the  color  they 
give  being  a  brilliant  red.  It  was  formerly  thooght  that  they 
were  a  vegeuble  product.  It  Is  said  that  every  poond  contains 
some  seventy  thousand  of  these  insects.  So  the  supply  must  be 
very  great  to  keep  the  markets  of  the  world  so  well  supplied. 

Lac-dye,  another  beautiful  red  or  a  very  deep  pink,  is  also 
the  work  of  another  insect,  though  it,  too,  has  been  counted 
among  the  vegetable  products.  So  nut-galls  are  formed  from  a 
puncture  in  the  young  oak,  by  a  species  of  fly,  which  there 
deposits  her  eggs.  An  irritating  fluid  which  goes  with  it, 
causes  the  Umb  to  swell  like  a  tumor,  wbich  is  often  the  size 
•of  a  marble.  These  balls  are  gathered,  and  are  of  much  use  in 
medicine,  in  dyeing,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  ink. 

Though  we  do  not  trade  extensively  in  edible  insects,  we 
^et  deal  largely  in  the  products  of  the  busy  bee,  and  sell  flne 
«warm8  at  a  handsome  figure. 

Some  one  suggests  that  in  those  countries  where  locusts  are 
•eaten,  the  fashion  first  began  because  the  locusts  left  them 
nothing  else  to  eat.  Certainly  there  were  enough  grasshoppers 
At  the  West  of  late  years  to  give  the  people  a  chance  to  try* 
what  goodness  there  was  in  a  very  near  kin  to  the  locust.  Some 
curious  people  actually  did  try  the  experiment,  cooking  them 
in  various  ways— an  editor  was  among  them— but  I  do  not 
think  any  of  them  cared  to  take  the  second  meal.  If  they 
only  oould  turn  over  the  crop  to  some  of  those  hungry  Orien- 
tals, what  a  big  thing  they  could  make  of  the  harvest. 

But  the  silk-worm  is  probably  the  insect  which  has  done  the 
most  for  commerce,  and  has  given  employment  to  millions  of 
people.  A  short  crop  among  the  raisers  of  this  worm,  is  a 
cause  of  as  much  solicitude  as  a  fsilure  of  the  wheat  crop  with 
ns.  It  starts  in  a  little  ^sg,  the  size  of  a  tiny  bead,  which  it 
much  resembles.  It  goes  through  various  changes  in  quick 
suocession,  eating  between  times  most  voraciously  of  the 
mulberry  leaves  scattered  over  the  frame  on  which  it  is  laid. 
I  have  heard  a  small  army  of  them  feeding,  and  it  sounded  like 
a  sharp  summer  shower.  They  were  gentle,  kind-looking 
Httle  creaturea,  though  repulsive  at  first  sight.  When  full 
grown  tbe  room  was  filled  with  branches  cut  from  the  trees, 
and  the  poor  worm  crawled  off  to  choose  a  spot  in  which  to 
weave  itself  a  winding-sheet.  In  about  twenty  days,  the 
chrysalis  gnaws  its  way  through,  and  emerges  a  white-winged 
moth,  which  lays  its  eggs  and  dies.  But  where  the  silk  is  the 
object,. and  not  the  rearing  of  silk-worms,  the  coccoons  are 
boiled  or  baked  before  the  worm  gnaws  out,  and  so  cuts  the 
threads. 

This  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  industry  in  our  own 
country,  and  American  silk  is  taking  a  high  rank  as  a  most 
excellent  and  serviceable  article. 

The  Wandering  MinstrefL 

Many  years  a£0,  and  during  that  time  so  well  Imown 
as  the  ''l>ark  ./^^es,"  when  our  language  was  but  half 
formed,  our  literature  almost  without  a  beginning,  and 
the  mass  of  Uie  people  in  a  deplorable  state  of  igno- 
rance, there  ooula  be  seen,  at  intervals,  the  wandering 
tninstrel,  roaming  from  land  to  land,  with  harp  slung 
over  his  Dack,  or,  it  may  be,  borne  by  some  faithful  ser- 
vant. Now  stoopine  beneath  some  wide  spreading 
tree,  now  addingr  mirtn  to  an  eyening  party,  or  forming 
a  welcome  gue^  In  the  halls  of  kines,  and  of  men  01 
noble  blood,  he  roused  their  spirits  by  his  stirring  ballads 
ofloveandwar. 

He  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  cell-loying  monk, 
whose  sedusiye  hablto  cut  off  all  intercourse  with  the 
men  about  him,  and,  consequently,  the  feeling  that 
existed  between  the  two  was  far  from  haying  any  ten- 
dency to  friendship. 

The  minstrel  was  naturally  yery  popular.  He  was 
known  to  all  and  welcomed  by  all.  It  can  be  Imagined 
with  what  delight  his  coming  was  hailed  by  the  people 
whose  only  instruction  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of 
what  he  had  to  tell  them.  Beading  was  unknown  to  the 
majority;  and  eyen  had  it  been  taught  them,  the  scarcity 
of  oooks,  and  the  want  of  all  ol£er  literature,  would 
baye  precluded  them  from  benefitting  yery  mucn  from 
ench  an  acquirement.  Very  few  festlyafs  took  plsc2 
without  the  cheering  mirth  of  the  miustreL 

He  was  present  on  all  state  occasions,  at  tournaments, 
at  nuptials,  and  even  on  any  solemn  occasions.  It  would 
eeem  that  the  mirth  on  any  occasion  could  not  be  com- 
plete without  his  presence.  It  must,  howeyer,  be  re- 
memberedi  that  he  was  somAthlue  more  than  a  min8ti*el 


in  our  sense  of  the  word.  His  abilities  were  not  ex- 
hausted in  the  recital  of  poems,  or  in  performing  upon 
the  harp. 

In  him  were  combined  a  multiplicity  of  talents.    Be- 
sides his  skill  as  a  poet  and  musician,  he  possessed  won- 


gave 

And  yet  his  vocation  was  not  yery  much  looked  down 
upon  by  the  higher  classes.  It  was  in  the  garb  and  in 
the  character  of  a  minstrel,  that  Alfred  entered  the 
camp  of  the  Danes;  and  the  fact  of  his  having  a  servant 
behind  him  to  bear  his  harp,  only  confirms  what  is  known 
to  have  been  customary  with  many  of  the  minstrels. 
The  dress,  which  was  peculiar  to  the  minstrels,  and 
which  Amed  must  have  assumed,  consisted  of  a  long 
ffreen  gown,  with  sleeves  to  the  middle  of  the  leg.  A 
large  red  belt  girted  his  waist;  and  there  was  not  unfre- 
q[uently  a  red  nbbon  about  his  neck,  ^s  Umxwre  some- 
what resembled  that  of  the  monks.  A  pair  of  soot* 
blackened  boots^  and  a  few  minor  adornments  completed 
his  attire. 

In  early  Grecian  times,  the  bards,  of  whom  Homer  was 
a  specimen,  sang  their  own  lays  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  lyre,  as  did  the  *'  s(^da  *'  of  Northern  Europe 
some  centuries  after.  There  was,  however,  another 
class  of  reciters,  known  as  the  rhapsodists,  who  neither 
rehearsed  their  own  verses  nor  used  any  manner  of  in- 
strument, relying  solely  upon  the  effect  they  were  capa- 
ble of  producing  by  their  voice  and  gestures.  LUce  the 
minstrels,  they  went  from  one  place  to  another,  known 
by  the  laurel  branch  they  bore,  just  as  the  minstrels  were 
distingnlshed  by  their  peculiar  badge— a  wrest  turning 
or  key. 

The  gradual  downfall  of  minstrelsy  tookaway  many  of 
tbe  attributes  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  wandering 
life  of  tbe  bard.  The  minstrel  was  only  to  be  known  as 
the  musician  and  poet,  while  feats  of  jugglery  and  ges- 
turing were  taken  up  by  another  professional  c3ass. 
The  minstrel  is  now  the  poet;  the  jugeler  and  tumbler 
are  now  the  professions  followed  omy  by  the  lowest 
classes  of  people. 

True  NobiUty. 

It  does  not  consist  in  a  pompous  display  of  wealth,  a 
high  sounding  name,  a  long  line  of  ancestry  whom  the 
world  delighted  to  honor;  nor  yet  in  jeweled  crowns, 
steel-emblazoned  armor  or  costly  apparel  of  purple  and 
fine  linen.  Indeed,  these  adjuncts  as  frequently  hidi^ 
cate  the  adwruM  of  a  truly  noble  heart  and  mind  as  other- 
wise. It  too  often  happens  that  the  form  and  not  tbe 
substance  of  things  is  the  object  desired,  and  as  so  many 
are  incapable  of  mstinguishing  between  appearance  and 
reality,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  dazzle  their  eyes  with 
a  false  display  of  greatness  and  goodness.  And  since 
the  world  sets  so  much  value  on  a  lofty  title,  it  is  too 
frequently  the  case  that  Its  possessor  makes  little  effort 
to  merit  tbe  name  he  bears.  Hie  conventional  rules  of 
la  beau  monde  have  perverted  the  word  so  that  its  true 
meaning  could  scarcely  be  recognized  from  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  at  present  used.  That  man  Is  not  to  be  re- 
lied upon  who  makes  his  name  and  inheritance  the 
stepping-stone  to  his  entrance  into  good  society.  Divest 
him  of  these,  and,  like  an  imitation  statue,  he  will  fall 
to  the  ground  and  crumble  away,  unless  possessed  of 
some  Intemal  worth.  Next  to  downright  hypocrisy 
there  1b  nothing  more  ignoble  than  to  base  one's  stano* 
tae  on  the  merits  of  others. 

It  is  neither  an  evidence  of  a  noble  mind  and  heart  to 
do  a  praiseworthy  act  at  the  risk  of  personal  safety, 
when  you  have  hopes  of  a  liberal  reward.  There  are 
many  who  will  expose  their  lives  to  save  that  of  another 
when  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  risk  Involved 
will  be  amply  remunerated,  whereas  nine-tenths  wUl  re 
fuse  to  do  so  when  they  have  no  such  expectations. 
We  pay  homage  to  men  who  have  slain  thousands  in  the 
bloody  field  of  war,  and  won  many  battles  for  the  sake 
of  victory,  and  call  them  great;  yet  a  rough  sailor  who 
plunges  into  the  sea  to  save  a  drowning  child  for 
humanity's  sake  alone,  has  a  far  nobler  heart  beating 
within  his  sunburnt  bosom  than  the  victor  of  a  thousand 
battles.  Were  I  called  upon  to  suggest  four  words  as 
synonymous  with  the  word  nobility,  1  would  say  truth, 
honesty,  bravery  and  charity. 
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OYER  THE  RIVER. 

BT  MIBJL  U3EZIB  DDNKLftON, 

Over  the  river,  over  the  river— 

The  river  «IIent  mid  deeiJ — 
When  the  boaU  are  moored  on  tho  ^hadoMr  shore. 

And  the  wavei*  arc  rocked  to  sleep; 
When  the  rtiii-.ts  so  pale,  like  a  biida.]  veil. 

Lie  down  on  the  fhupld  tidts 
1  hear  aweet  jKoimdw  in  th«  still  night-time. 

From  thv  finwiiii*  Hver'a  aide; 
And  the  boat  rocrdf*  from  the  earthly  Btrand, 

Qui  o'er  the  liquid  lea- 
Over  the  rivt-r,  the  deep  dark  river, 

My  d&rlingK  have  pone  from  roe. 

Over  the  river,  over  the  river, 

Once,  in  ycunnier  time. 
The  tKiatiiiiaitV  culi  we  faintly  heard, 

Like  a  vfaptTs  di  extant  eh  hue; 
And  a  being  fair,  with  eoft  dark  hair, 

Faii»ed  by  the  river*B  «lde, 
For  the  snowy  boat*  with  the  golden  oara 

That  lay  on  the  t^leeplnn  tide: 
And  the  boatman'^  tyei  gazed  Into  hew, 

With  their  mlHly  drfamlike  hue- 
Over  the  river,  the  silent  river. 

She  passed  the  shutifiwH  t broach. 

Over  the  river,  over  the  river, 

Scarce  fifteen  moons  ajjo, 
Went  a  paie  ^onn;^'  bride  with  fair,  **ligbt  fonii. 

And  a  brow  af<  pure  tt»  snow; 
Aiid  mtiek  low,  with  a  ailver  flow 

Swept  down  from  the  starry  i<^kiea, 
A«  the  shadows  mlept  in  her  curling  hair, 

And  darkent'd  her  twiltfjbt  eyeen, 
StilJ  the  boat  I'went  on  to  the  Kpirit  ekora^ 

With  a  motion  light  mid  free  — 
Over  the  ri vt-r,  the  co]d  dark  rlv€r, 

My  Bifttcr  baa  gone  from  me. 

Over  the  river,  over  the  river. 

When  till'  echoi'M  are  as'trc-p, 
I  hear  the  dip  of  [bf  ernlden  nan, 

In  the  waters  cold  and  ibrp; 
And  the  boat  man 'i4  call,  when  the  shadows  fall, 

FlotttH  oot  on  the  evt-ninu  mv^ 
And  the  light  windit  kbs*  his*  murble  hrow. 

And  play  with  hia  wavy  hair. 
And  ]  hear  the  nutefiofan  antjel^B  harp, 

Am  they  sweep  o'er  the  liquid  lea^- 
Over  I  he  river,  the  pi'acefnf  river. 

They  are  calling^ailing  for  me. 


Hear  as  little  aapoeaible  of  that  which  is  to  the  prejudice  of 
other  people. 


Influence  of  Commerce. 

Odc  ot  the  most  distinctive  and  characterizing  feature* 
of  the  a^c  iti  which  we  live,  is  the  rapid  and  steady  pro- 
cess u  ft  be  iuiluence  of  commerce  apon  the  social  con- 
dition of  ttiuiL  Commerce  doubtless  originated  in  the 
ijrjjt  wauLs  uC  man  which  he  was  un&ble  to  satisfy  with- 
out recourse  to  others ;  but  it  could  not  have  existed  as  . 
a  diaiinct  oceupation  until  a  certain  deg^e  of  luxurj 
bad  been  attaiiied.  The  adventurous  sought  in  other 
luLidB  what  could  not  be  found  at  home,  and  intercourse 
between  countries  haying  thus  been  commenced,  refine- 
meut  aud  civilization  progressed  as  It  bicreased.  While 
ibcEie  pioQCH Ts  of  commerce  travelled  from  country  to 
country,  engaged  in  traffic  with  men  of  all  nationalities^ 
they  iut perceptibly  adopted  customs  which  assimilated 
tbctu  In  maDtieni,  aofd  thus  the  merchant  became  an  in- 
strument ID  advancing  the  condition  of  nations. 

The  eUect  of  commerce  is  soonest  shown  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  cation.  The  farther  a  nation's  commerce  ez- 
ktidd  the  more  extensive  and  comprehensiTe  Its  lan- 
guage will  become;  for  every  commodity,  every  new 
Idea  ur  InvecittoQ  arising  from  the  intercourse  of  nations^ 
Id  followed  by  a  name  or  meet  expression ;  so  that  aa 
the  commerce  of  a  coimtry  increases,  its  language  be- 
comca  more  copious  from  the  addition  of  words  from 
vaxiQUA  ancient  and  modem  tongues.  Commerce  also 
bae  great  ititlueuce  upon  the  progress  of  art  and  science. 
by  bringing  iut4}  contact  vrith  each  other  the  talented 
and  learned  of  all  countries,  it  arouses  the  desire  for 
superiority  which  is  inherent  in  human  nature,  and  proi 
grcBfl  btirereby  greatly  promoted. 

The  spirit  of  commerce,  too,  is  the  spirit  of  peace,  and 
peace  Is  tbe  element  of  all  moral  progress.  Through 
ihe  ageucy  of  commerce  the  relative  position  of  natlona 
has  bt^en  cbaoc^ed  ;  whereas  they  were  upon  a  footing  of 
barbarism.  Tliey  are  now  placed  upon  a  footing  of 
frieodabip  and  civillxation. 

Wc  arc  Indebted  to  commerce  for  printing,  the  laborar 
torji  the  obBcrvatory,  and  for  science  in  general,  and  Ita 
infiuence  has  contributed  more  actively  to  abstruse 
search  and  scientific  Investigation  than  any  other  one 
tnfiuence. 

Commerce  brings  to  us  the  products  of  eveiy  zone, 
treasures  from  every  kingdom,  and  the  discoveries  of 
every  laud  and  age,  so  that  through  its  agency  we  not 
onty'^have  all  that  the  earth  brings  forth,  but  also  the 
benefit  of  the  education  and  development  which  is 
^veu  tn  searching  them  out  and  bringing  them  together. 
Afu?r  what  had  already  been  safd.  It  Is  scarcely  n«ue« 
s&ry  to  atld  that  commerce  tends  to  refinement.  The 
natural  and  artlfldal  productions  of  one  country,  with 
tbc  refine  m  en  ta  of  its  people,  pass  to  another :  thus  we 
have  marble  a  and  paintings  from  Italy,  music  from  Gei^ 
many,  coatly  and  beautiful  fabrics  from  France,  to  adorn 
our  homes  and  persons,  and  to  gratify  our  love  for  the 
beautiful  In  form,  color  and  sound.  It  matters  not 
wlure  any  good  is  created,  commerce  imparts  univer- 
Bality  lo  It. 

But  while  considering  the  advantages  of  commerce  we 
must  not  neglect  to  noUce  its  disadvantages.  The  most 
■ienificant  of  the  evil  effects  of  commerce  is  the  facility 
whitli  It  affords  for  the  diffusion  of  evil.  It  brinn 
through  the  Rame  channel  falsehood  and  truth  indu> 
crimlnately.  In  commercial  transactions  the  tempta- 
Uons  are  to  diehonesty  and  untruth.  That  this  is  so  the 
list  of  adulterations  and  frauds  continually  thrown  upon 
ourmarketa  is  sufficient  proof.  To  such  an  extent  had 
this  taken  place,  even  in  earlier  times,  that  Dr.  Chal- 
mers ex  premised  nis  belief  that  commerce  in  its  lower 
form  was  Incompatible  with  manliness  and  honor;  and 
Goldemllb,  In  '*The  Traveller"  says:  "Honor  sinka 
whe  re  commerce  long  prevails."  But  when  the  spirit  of 
i^Jishnrss  ia  exorcised  from  commerce  it  will  become  an 
Influence  noble  and  omnljwtent  for  good. 

It  iB  like  a  great  arterial  system  spreading  over  the 
worid,  and  it  lias  created  for  itself  a  code  of  interna, 
tiotml  bvvH  which  to  some  extent  makes  one  empire, ol 
all  nations. 

If  vou  f^f^arch  the  history  of  man  from  the  beglnnlns 
till  ru>w,  you  ^^111  not  find  among  all  the  arts,  invention^ 
and  fuel  itut  Ions  of  the  race  one  so  beneficent,  one  which 
f hows  (io  broad  a  stride  of  progress  as  this.  And  it  pror 
mikcs  to  go  on  extending  its  sway  till  it  has  given  rules 
to  the  conduct  of  nations,  provided  redress  for  all 
wrongs,  and  thus  ruled  out  forever  all  war  from  the 
earth.  T.  b.  w. 
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G-reat  Writers  as  Conyersers. 

It  Is  said  that  neither  Pope  nor  Diyden  was  brlUlant 
Jn  conyersation — ^the  one  being  too  * 'saturnine  and  re- 
served,^' and  the  other  too  much  a  friend  of  the  author 
of  the  Essay  on  Man. 

Neither  Addison  nor  Gowper  shone  in  society,  and  the 
«ame  is  true  of  the  celebrated  French  authors,  Descartes, 
Moliere,  La  Fontaine  and  Buffon.  Addison,  indeed, 
could  talk  charmingly  to  one  or  two  friends,  but  he  was 
flhy  and  absent  before  strangers.  To  use  his  own  happy 
metaphor,  he  could  draw  bills  for  a  thousand  pounds, 
though  he  had  not  a  guinea  in  his  pocket. 

Hume's  writings  were  so  superior  to  his  conversation, 
that  Horace  W^pole  used  to  say  that  he  understood 
n^thinff  till  he  had  written  upon  it. 

Goldsmith  was  a  blundering  converser,  and  showed 
hardly  a  spark  of  the  genius  that  blazes  through  his 
writings.  Occasionallv  he  blurted  out  a  good  thing,  as 
when  he  applied  to  Johnson's  sayinje^,  in  one  of  Cibber's 
plays:  ''Tnere  Is  no  signing  with  «^hnson,  for  when  his 
pistol  misses  fire,  he  knocks  down  his  adversary  with  the 
butt  end  of  if'  But  generally  he  "talked  like  poor 
Poll,"  and  when  he  made  an  accidental  hit,  soon  neu- 
tralized its  effects  by  saying  something  very  foolish. 

Neither  ComeHle,  the  great  French  dramatist,  nor 
Marmontel,  Uie  novelist,  were  masters  of  the  intellectual 
foils. 

NicoUe  said  of  a  sparkling  wit :  '<He  vanquishes  me  In 
the  drawing-room,  but  surrenders  to  me  at  discretion  on 
the  stairs/^ 

The  eloquent  Rosseau.  whose  writings  have  bewitched 
thousands,  confessed  tnat  when  forced  to  open  his 
mouth  he  infallibly  talked  nonsense,  "I  hastily  gobble 
over  a  number  of  words  without  ideas,  happy  only  when 
they  chance  to  mean  nothing ;  thus  endeavoring  to  con- 
quer or  hide  my  Incapacity  I  rarely  fall  to  show  It." 

The  witty  Charles  ll.,  who  was  so  charmed  with  the 
humor  of  Hudibras  that  he  caused  himself  to  be  intro- 
duced privately  to  the  author,  found  Butler  an  Intoler- 
ably dull  companion.  He  was  confident  that  so  stupid 
a  fellow  never  wrote  a  book.  The  earl  o*  Dorset,  who 
sought  an  Interview  with  the  great  satirist,  was  similarly 
disappointed.  Taking  three  bottles  of  wine  with  him, 
he  found  the  poet  duU  and  heavy  after  the  first  had  been 
drained,  somewhat  sparkling  alter  the  second  bottle, 
and,  after  the  third  more  stupid  and  muzzy  than  ever. 
<<Tour  friend."  said  the  earl,  after  he  had  left  with  his 
introducer,  'Ms  like  a  nine  pm— small  at  both  ends,  and 
great  In  the  middle." 

The  G-reat  Bridge. 

The  first  object  that  strikes  the  stranger,  at  St.  Louis,  is  the 
bridge  acroBB  the  Mluisslppi.  This  is  a  magnificent  piece  of 
work,  a  credit  to  St.  Louis  and  to  the  brains  and  muscles  of 
tiie  men  who  coald  conceive  and  execute  it.  To  be  appre- 
dated,  as  Bamnm  says  of  his  show,  it  most  be  seen.  It  is  a 
great  work— so  great  that  it  will  be  more  of  a  financial  saooees 
twenty  years  hence  than  now.  It  Ib  ahead  of  this  day  and 
generation;  a  bigger  thing  than  the  day  and  generation  can 
pay  a  living  interest  upon.  On  the  west  side  the  bridge  shoots 
above  the  houses,  then  in  among  them,  then  under  them,  into 
the  ground  and  under  it,  the  ground  snradnally  sloping  to  the 
river,  and  the  bridge  and  the  tunnel  running  into  one  another, 
so  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  where  the  one  beginis  and  the  other 
ends.  The  cost  of  this  stupendous  structure,  tunnel  and  all, 
Js  put  down  at  thirteen  millions  of  dollars  I  Think  of  it,  for 
two  miles  of  superstructure,  which  is  about  the  length  of  the 
bridge  and  tunnel.  Thie  is  more  than  Cincinnati  expects  to 
pay  for  the  Southern  Railroad,  or  rather  more  than  she  set 
apart  for  the  purpose. 

The  first  thing  a  cold-blooded  person  asks,  one  who  doee 
not  take  glory  at  the  regular  St.  Louis  rates,  does  the  bridge 
pay?  It  does  not.  The  stock,  if  we  are  correctly  informed, 
will  be  rendered  worthless  by  the  first  mortgage  holders,  who 
of  course,  have  lien.  The  receipts  of  the  brid&re,  deducting 
expenses,  will  not  pay  more  than  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on 
Its  cost  The  effect  of  this,  of  course,  will  be  to  eat  up  the 
•tockof  the  stockholder.  But  the  rich  men  of  St.  Louis  had 
rather  have  their  pockets  operated  upon  considerable  than  not 
to  have  the  bridge.  It  is  their  pride  and  glory.  The  one  big 
thing  among  big  things,  a  section  of  the  Great  Future  brought 
Into  service  ahead  of  time. 


Morlach  Bag-pipers  of  Dalmatia. 

Dalmatia  Is  a  district  which  lies  out  of  the  way  of 
travel  and  commerce.  We  have  no  direct  Intercourse  ' 
with  it ;  tourists  do  not  visit  it,  and  It  lies  as  a  sort  of 
lost  land  escaping.  Dalmatia  forms  a  narrow  strip 
bounded  by  Cuatia  and  the  province  of  Herzegovina, 
which,  by  its  present  outbreak  against  Turkish  tyranny, 
has  perplexed  the  governments  in  Europe,  while  it  wins 
the  sympathy  of  the  people  whose  impulses  are  not 
guarded  by  policy. 

In  early  autumn,  before  November  sets  in  with  its 
dangers,  you  can  run  down  the  Adriatic  and  enjoy  the 
silvery  waters,  the  dear  tints^he  mountains  Uiat  seem 
to  fioat  in  a  light  amber  air.  When  you  reach  Dalmatia, 
which  looks  like  a  row  of  islands,  you  find  a  dry,  rocky 
soil  with  little  to  repay  agriculture,  and  flocks  and  herds 
of  bony  animals  constitute  the  whole  wealth  of  the  land. 
Ofgoats  alone,  Dalmatia  boasts  more  than  a  million. 

The  people  are,  as  becomes  mountain  men,  strong  and 
enthusiastic.  They  are  Ignorant,  but  simple  and  loyal. 
So  honest  are  they,  that  locks  are  unknown,  and  theft  is 
unknown.  Unfortunately,  the  men  are  indolent,  and 
the  drudgery  falls  to  the  share  of  the  women. 

Zara,  the  capital,  is  a  military  city;  pandours.  covered 
with  gold  and  silver  coin,  meet  you  at  every  turn ;  but 
the  people  begin  to  wear  an  Oriental  look,  telling  you 
that  you  have  passed  the  limits  of  the  west.  The  cos- 
tumes of  the  women  are  various  and  striking.  They 
generally  wear  a  heavy  linen  ehemlse,  embroidered  on 
tne  sleeves  and  breast  with  a  little  sleeveless  lacket,  a 
skirt,  a  gay  apron,  the  apanke  or  Slavonian  c/unu8ure, 
the  neck  and  head  decked  with  beads  or  coin. 

Zara,  long  a  Venetian  town,  still  bears  the  look  of  thai 
city,  and  the  language  is  the  same,  dashed  with  a  flavor 
of  Slavonian. 

The  bag-pipe  is  a  favorite  Instrument  with  the  Dalmar 
tians,  and  the  pipers  rival  those  of  Scotland.  They 
dance  to  their  own  music,  and  in  dress  and  instrument 
are  a  study  and  a  type  of  this  outlying  portion  of  the 
Austrian  Empire.  j.  j.  w. 

Iron  in  the  Blood. 

Probably  no  fact  in  medical  or  chemical  sdenee  is 
more  widely  understood  than  that  there  is  "  iron  In  the 
blood."  As  a  fact  it  is  no  more  remarkable  than  that 
this  fluid  holds  potassium  or  sodium,  or  that  the  brain 
is  permeated  with  phosphorus.  The  popular  curiosity 
and  interest  regarding  iron  as  it  exists  in  the  circu- 
lation have  been  excited  by  the  venders  of  quack 
remedies,  alleged  to  contain  some  combination  01  the 
element.  WhUe  there  is  much  that  is  very  absurd  In 
the  statements  popularly  presented,  it  is  impossible  to 
overlook  the  importance  of  the  well-being  of  the  in- 
dividual of  the  few  grains  of  Iron  found  m  the  blood. 
If  the  quantity  is  diminished  from  any  cause,  the  whole 
economy  suffers  serious  derangement.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  when  the  normal  quantity  (about  100 
grains)  is  reduced  ten  per  cent,  the  system  is  sensibly 
affected,  and  the  health  suffers.  How  sensitive  to  afi 
the  chemical  reactions  going  on  within  and  around  is 
this  complex  machine  we  call  the  body  I  But  iron, 
among  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  body,  does  not 
stand  alone  in  its  important  relationship.  The  metala 
exist  combined  with  other  bodies,  or  they  are  locked  up 
in  the  form  of  salts,  which  are  vital  to  the  economy. 
Phere  are  Ave  pounds  of  phosphate  of  lime,  one  of  car 
bonate  of  lime,  three  ounces  of  fluoride  of  calcium, 
three  and  a  half  ounces  of  common  salt,  all  of  which 
have  Important  offices  to  All.  Not  one  of  them  must  be 
allowed  to  fall  in  quantity  below  the  normal  standard. 
If  the  lime  fails,  the  bones  give  wav ;  if  salt  is  withheld, 
the  blood  suffers,  and  digestion  is  Impaired;  if  phos- 
phorus is  sparingly  furnished,  the  mind  is  weakened  and 
the  tendency  is  toward  idiocy. 

A  Deep  Well. 

This  well,  which  is  over  four  thousand  feet  in  depth, 
is  in  tbe  village  of  Sperenberg,  about  twenty  miles 
distant  from  Berlin.  It  was  begun  about  five  years  ago 
by  the  government  authorities,  to  ascertain  the  existence 
of  rock  salt  beneath  the  strata  of  gypsum  occurring  In 
the  locality.  At  a  depth  of  two  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  the  salt  was  reached.  The  boring  was  prosecuted 
bv  steam  until  the  final  depth  was  attahied.  At  the 
lowest  point,  the  salt  deposits  still  continue.  ^ 
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Rosewood. 

It  has  puzzled  many  people,  says  a  contemporaiy,  to 
decide  viiy  the  dark  wood  so  highly  valued  for  furniture 
should  be  called  *'  rose-wood."  Its  color  certainly  does 
not  look  much  like  a  rose ;  so  we  must  seek  for  some 
other  reason.  Upon  asking,  we  are  told  that  when  the 
tree  is  first  cut  the  fresh  wood  possesses  a  very  strong, 
rose-like  fragrance— hence  the  name.  There  are  half  a 
dozen  or  more  kinds  of  rose-wood  trees.  The  yarieties 
are  found  in  South  America,  and  in  the  East  Indies  and 
neighboring  islands.  Sometimes  the  trees  grow  so  large 
that  planks  four  feet  broad  and  ten  feet  in  length  can  be 
cut  from  them.  These  broad  planks  are  principally  used 
to  make  the  tops  of  piano-fortes.  When  growing  in  the 
forest  the  rose-wood  tree  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty  : 
but  such  is  its  value  in  manufactures  as  an  ornamental 
wood  that  some  of  the  forests  where  it  once  grew 
abundantly  now  have  scarcely  a  single  specimen.  In 
Kadras  the  Government  has  prudently  had  great  planta- 
tions set  out,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  supply. 


Charcoal. 

BY  JA0.  p.  DUPFT. 

Charcoal,  or  lampblack,  is  commonly  taken  as  the 
third  form  of  carbon.  This  kind  of  carbon  can  be  ob- 
totaled  in  a  tolerable  state  of  purity,  either  by  heating  in 
a  close  vessel  sugar,  starch  or  some  other  organic  sub- 
stance which  contains  no  organic  constituents,  or  by 
burning  oil  of  turpentine  in  a  quantity  of  air,  insufficient 
for  its  combustion. 

For  use  in  the  arts  charcoal  is  sometimes  prepared  by 
distilling  wood  in  retorts,  but  more  generally  by  burning 
the  wood  with  but  little  access  of  air.  Logs  of  wooa 
are  piled  up  into  a  large  stack  or  mound,  around  a  cen- 
tral aperture,  which  subsequently  serves  as  a  temporary 
chimney  and  also  for  the  introduction  of  burning  sub- 
stances for  firlnff  the  heap.  The  finished  heap  Is  covered 
with  leaves,  chips,  sods,  and  a  mixture  of  moistened 
earth  and  charcoal  dust,  a  numbeir  of  holes  being  left 
open  around  the  bottom  of  the  heap  to  allow  air  to  enter 
and  the  products  of  distillation  and  combustion  to 
escape.  The  whole  is  then  fired  at  the  middle,  and  then 
left  to  bum  during  three  or  four  weeks.  When  tne  process 
is  thought  to  be  finished,  all  the  holes  are  carefully 
stopped  up  in  order  to  suffocate  the  fire,  and  the  whole 
is  left  to  itself  until  cold.  The  charcoal  retains  the  form 
of  the  wood,  but  it  occupies  a  smaller  area  than  the 
wood ;  generally  its  bulk  does  not  occupy  more  than 
three-fourths  that  of  the  wood,  while  its  weight  never 
exceeds  one-fourth  that  of  the  wood.  Sometimes  the 
wood  is  burnt  in  retorts,  in  wliich  case  a  liquid  product 
of  tar  and  acetic  acid  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
tort.   This  product  Is  always  saved  and  utilized. 

Upon  the  large  scale,  lampblack  is  made  by  heatlnc 
tar,  resin  or  pine  knots  until  vapors  are  diseneaged,  ana 
then  burning  those  vapors  in  a  current  of  air  msufficient 
for  their  complete  combustion.  These  vapors  consist 
of  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  the  supply 
of  air  being  insufficient  for  the  consuming  of  both,  a 
large  portion  of  the  carbon  of  the  matenal  does  not 
bum,  but  is  deposited  as  a  fine  powder  precisely  similar 
to  that  which  constitutes  the  black  portion  of  common 
smoke. 

The  chief  ingredient  of  printers'  ink  is  lampblack, 
which  is  also  much  used  In  the  arts  as  a  pigment.  In 
all  its  varieties  charcoal  Is  a  very  important  chemical 
agent,  chlefiy  because  of  the  readiness  and  energy  with 
wnich  it  combines  with  oxygen  at  high  temperatures. 
At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  the  chemical 
energy  of  charcoal  is  exceedingly  feeble.  It  is,  in  fact, 
one  01  the  most  durable  of  substances.  Specimens  have 
been  found  at  Pompeii  and  upon  Egyptian  mummies, 
the  action  of  the  air  continued  for  centuries  having  ex- 
erted no  appreciable  infiuence  upon  it.  Fence-posts 
which  are  sunk  into  the  ground  are  often  charred  on 
the  outside,  and  thus  rendered  more  durable. 

Charcoal  is  much  employed  as  a  disinfecting  agent, 
being  capable  of  removing  many  offensive  odors  from 
the  air.  Animal  matter  in  a  state  of  putrefaction  loses 
all  offensive  odor  when  covered  with  charcoal,  and  the 
body  of  a  dead  animal  buried  beneath  a  thin  layer  of 
charcoal  will  gradually  waste  away  without  emitting  any 
offensive  odor. 


Ponishment  of  Drunkards  in  old  MexLoo^ 

The  more  we  know  of  the  primitive  '^  civilized "  nar 
dons  (i.  e..  those  who  flourished  before  the  beginning  of 
history,)  the  more  we  are  impressed  with  the  evidence 
that  drunkenness  is  a  vice  of  the  later  ages.  The  ideas 
of  temperance  prevalent  among  the  ancient  Aztecs—a 
nation  much  like  the  Chinese,  who  are  a  temperate  peo- 
ple—may well  astonish  us,  though  the  seventy  of  their 
laws  in  regard  to  it  appears  excessive.  Hr.  JBL  H.  Ban- 
croft says : 

The  young  man  who  became  drunk  was  conveyed  to 
Jail,  and  there  beaten  to  deatL  with  dubs ;  but  the  youngs 
woman  was  stoned  to  death.  In  some  parts,  tf  the 
drunkard  was  a  plebeian,  he  was  sold  for  a  slave  for  the 
first  offence,  and  suffered  death  for  the  second ;  and  at 
other  times  the  offender's  hair  was  cut  off  in  the  public 
market-place,  he  was  then  lashed  through  the  streets, 
and  finally  his  house  was  razed  to  the  ground,  because, 
they  said,  one  who  would  give  up  his  reason  to  the  use 
of  strong  drink  was  unworthy  to  possess  a  house  and  be 
numbered  among  respectable  citizens. 

Cutting  off  the  haJr,  as  we  shall  see,  was  a  mode  of 
punishment  frequently  resorted  to  by  these  people,  and 
so  deep  was  the  deffradation  supposed  to  be  attached  to 
it.  that  ft  was  dreaded  almost  equaUy  with  death  itsell 
Should  a  militaiy  man,  who  had  gained  a  distbictlon  in 
the  wars,  become  drunk,  he  was  deprived  of  his  rank 
and  honors,  and  considered  thenceforth  infamous.  Coo- 
Tlction  of  ihis  crime  rendered  the  culprit  ineligible  for 
all  future  emoluments,  and  especially  was  he  debaired 
from  holding  any  public  office. 

A  noble  was  mvariably  hanged  for  the  first  offence, 
his  body  being  afterward  dragged  without  the  limits  of 
the  town  and  cast  into  a  stream  used  for  that  purpose 
only.  But  a  mightier  influence  than*  mere  fear  of  the 
penal  law  reatrwied  the  Aztec  nobility  and  gentiy  from 
drinking  to  excess ;  this  influence  was  sodallaw. 

It  was  considered  degrading  for  a  person  of  quality  to 
touch  wine  at  all,  even  in  seasons  ox  festivity,  when,  as 
I  have  said,  it  was  customary  and  lawful  for  the  lower 
classes  to  indulge  to  a  certain  extent. 

Wine  bibbinff  was  looked  upon  as  a  coarse  pleasure^ 
peculiar  excludvely  to  the  common  people,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  higher  orders  who  was  suspected  of  practicing 
the  habit  wcmld  have  forfeited  his  social  position,  even 
though  the  law  suffered  him  to  remain  unpunished. 
The  neathen,  however,  seem  to  have  recognized  th» 
natural  Inoongruity  existing  between  precept  and  prae> 
tice  fully  as  much^as  the  most  advanced  Christian. 

Taking  Advantage  of  an  Accident. 

Three  men-of-war  ships— Dutch,  French  and  Engllsbi 
—while  anchored  in  port,  were  contending  with  each, 
other  for  the  best  display  of  sailorship,  so  that  the 
captain  of  each  vessel  determined  to  send  aloft  an  active 
sailor  to  perform  some  deed  of  grace  and  daring.  The: 
Dutch  captain  sent  a  Dutchman,  the  French  a  French- 
man, and  the  English  an  Irishman.  The  Dutchman 
stood  on  the  top  of  the  mainmast  with  his  arm  extended. 
The  Frenchman  then  went  aloft  and  extended  both, 
arms.  Now  the  Irishman  thought  if  he  could  stand  oa 
the  top  of  the  mainmast  with  a  lee  and  an  arm  extended, 
he  would  be  declared  the  most  daring  sailor.  Nimbly 
he  climbed  aloft  until  he  reached  the  highest  point, 
then  he  carefully  balanced  himself  on  both  fee^  ex- 
tending his  right  hand  with  a  graceful  motion.  Then  he 
threw  out  his  left  leg  until  it  came  Into  line  with  his- 
right  arm.  In  doing  so  he  ingloriously  lost  his  balance 
and  fell  from  the  mast,  crushing  the  rigeing  toward  the 
deck.  The  various  ropes  with  which  he  came  in  con- 
tact broke  his  fall,  but  his  velocity  was  not  too  great  to 
prevent  his  grasping  a  rope  attached  to  the  mainyard. 
To  this  he  hung  lor  two  seconds,  then,  dropptne  lightly 
to  the  deck,  landed  safely  on  his  feet.  Folding  his  arma- 
triumphantly,  as  if  fall  and  all  was  in  the  progranmie, 
he  glanced  toward  the  rival  ships  and  Joyously  ex- 
claimed :— 

"  There,  bate  that  if  you  can  1" 

^^A  man  has  generally  the  good  or  ill  qualities 
which  he  attributes  to  mankind.  Shsnstoitb. 

loKORAjroB  AND  ViOLENOB.— There  never  was  any- 
party,  faction,  sect,  or  cabal  whatsoever,  in  which  the 
mofit  ignorant  were  not  the  most  violent ;  for  a  bee  to^- 
not  a  busier  animal  than  a  blockhead.— Pora.  i  ^ 
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Djring  Words  of  Pious  Women 

Under  the  head  of  "  Dylne  Words  of  Pious  Women" 
a  religions  Journal  gives  tne  following :— '*  Oh,  those 
nys  of  glory ! "  from  Mrs.  Clarkson  when  dying.  "  My 
Crod.  I  come  flying  to  thee ! "  said  Lady  Alice  ILucy.  Lady 
Hastings  said,  "  Oh,  the  greatness  of  the  glory  thai  is 
revealed  to  me  I  '*  Beautiful  the  expression  of  the  dying 
poetess,  Mrs.  Hemans,  *'  I  feel  as  if  I  were  sitting  wit] 
Mary  at  the  feet  of  my  Redeemer,  hearing  the  music  ol 
his  voice,  and  learning  of  Him  to  be  meek  and  lowly/' 
Hannah  More's  last  words  were,  '^Welcome  Joy  I" 
'*Oh,  sweet,  sweet  dying  1"  said  Mrs.  Talbot  of  Kead- 
Ing.  ''If  this  be  dying?'  said  Lady  Glenorchy,  <'it  is 
the  pleasantest  thing  imaslnable."  *'  Victory,  vlctoiy 
thfouffh  the  blood  01  the  lAmb  1 "  said  Grace  Bennett, 
one  of  the  early  Methodists.  ''  I  shallgo  to  my  Father 
this  nifl^t,*'  e:iid  Ladv  Huntingdon.  The  dying  injunc- 
tion of  the  mother  of  Wesley  was,  ''Children,  when  I 
am  gone,  sing  a  song  of  praise  to  Qod ! "  To  the  above 
may  be  added  the  last  words  of  Mrs.  Manchester,  who 
died  recently  in  Pittsburg,  aged  105  years.  She  said, 
while  dyinff.  "I  was  afraid  God  had  forgotten  me,  he  has 
left  me  tn  Qais  world  of  sorrow  so  long." 

The  Benefit  of  Sunlight. 

The  exact  reason,  and  the  exact  way  of  the  sanltair 
influence  of  the  sunUght,  are  not  yet  fully  understood, 
but  the  fact  is  acknowledged.  It  is  an  influence  which 
works  in  all  kinds  of  diseases.  Inflammatory  diseases, 
nervous  diseases,  digestive  troubles,  are  all  cured  by  a 
full  supply  of  the  sud's  rays.  These  rays  assist  other 
remedies.  They  work  in  the  allopathic  way  upon 
Jaundice  and  bilious  maladies,  bringing  light  out  of 
darkness ;  and  they  work  in  thehomoBopathic  way  upon 
pale  lymphatic  disorders,  changing  the  unhealthy  pallor 
to  the  whiteness  of  health.  The  direct  action  of  the 
sun  upon  skin  is,  indeed,  dreaded  by  many,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  anv  protests  of  a  Journal  of  health  will 
lessen  the  sale  of  French  kid  gloves  or  drive  vails  out 
of  use.  A  white  hand  and  a  fa&  cheek  will  still  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  bronxe  and  tan  of  a  sun-browned  sKin. 
Some  protection  against  the  burning  of  the  sun  may  be 
allowed.  The  best  sanitary  Influence  of  the  sunlight  is 
not  that  of  the  hot  ray  directlv  upon  the  skin,  but  rather 
of  the  light  in  the  air  that  Is  around  the  body,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  light  that  envelops  rather  than  the  light 
that  impinges  upon  the  frame,  ^e  sunny  atmosphere, 
more  than  the  battery  of  rays,  forces  the  frame  into 
vigor.  Reflected  sunlight,  if  we  can  have  plenty  of  it. 
Is  even  better  than  the  direct  sunlight,  the  oiflusea 
stream,  more  than  the  exuberant  fountain,  dispenses  the 
blesshig.  It  is  enough  if  we  are  only  in  the  light,  and  it 
Is  not  necessary  to  be  always  "  under  the  sun."  By  an 
arrangement  of  pivoted  mirrors,  such  as  damsels  of 
Amsterdam  use  to  bring  Images  of  the  street  into  their 
chambers,' one  may  getlhe  disk  of  the  sun  itself  into  the 
room  ;  but  there  is  no  need  of  that,  if  the  reflected  light 
Is  allowed  to  enter  freely.  This  light  does  not  lose  its 
virtue,  though  It  may  have  been  beaten  back  from 
wall  or  tower,  and  may  have  taken  many  paths  on  its 
capricious  race  from  its  orb  in  the  sky.  We  may  get  all 
the  ffood  of  the  sunlight  without  being  either  burned  or 
dazxled ;  without  feeling  too  sharply  the  hot  hand  of 
the  sun  upon  our  head. 

Life! 
"  Life  is  but  a  winter*B  day, 
A  Jonmey  to  the  tomb." 
80  mns  the  old  hymn,  and  the  words  seem  spoken  in  a  dole- 
ftal  mood.  Granting  their  troth,  we  fail  to  see  why  they  should 
hold  so  much  of  gloom  as  they  do.  The  whole  idea  seems 
stamped  with  indescribable  sadness.  Sorely  a  winter's  day  is 
not  so  bad  a  thing ;  let  us  look  at  it  How  often  it  breaks  In 
brightness,  and  the  glow  of  the  sunrise  throws  a  vail  of  delicate 
color  over  wide  fields  of  white  snow.  The  stem  hills  are 
softened  and  enriched  with  a  beauty  belonging  solely  to  a  win- 
ter landscape.  *Tis  trae,  the  day  is  short,  and  the  sun  sinks 
early  behind  the  hills;  but  his  going  down,  like  hiscomii^ 
Is  shrouded  in  beauty.  Again,  hillsides  and  vaUeys  are 
wrapped  in  a  mist  of  rosy  light,  and  thus  the  evening  and  the 
mormng  are  alike  fair  to  see.  The  swift-f adins  twilight  passes 
like  a  fleet,  delightfol  dream.  The  cold  sky  is  wonderfully 
dear,  and  studded  with  stars  that  seem  never  so  bright  as 


when  they  gem  a  winter  sky.  Life  may  be  bat  a  winter's  day, 
bat  the  winter's  day  has  a  snnny  side.  We  have  f  oand  meana 
to  keep  off  its  chill  and  to  gather  about  as  all  its  brightness. 
Can  we  not  also  find  means  to  keep  the  chill  of  life's  winter 
day  from  the  heart,  and  to  gather  about  us  all  its  brightness  f 

^  Life  is  what  we  make  it,"  says  one.  This  also  may  be,  and 
probably  is  trae.  But  the  answer  wHI  intrade  itself:  We 
make  it  according  to  what  we  have  to  make  it  of  and  to  make 
it  with.  Behind  this  is  deep  water,  in  which  many  have 
foundered  without  touching  bottom.  Standing  on  the  safe 
side  of  the  onfathomless  depths  we  can  see  that  we  are  en- 
dowed with  manifold  capacities,  among  which  is  the  power  \s> 
discern  good  from  evil ;  that  we  train,  coltivate,  and  develop 
those  facoltles  that  tend  to  good,  while  suppressing  and 
holding  in  restraint  those  that  tend  to  evil.  We  may  brighten 
the  years  by  purity,  by  charity,  by  faith,  by  hope,  by  love ;  or 
darken  them  by  malice,  by  deceit,  by  dishonor,  by  co*^niption. 

Thus  hfe  becomes  what  we  make  it ;  and  we  make  it  what  it 
is  by  making  oorselvcs  what  we  are.  By  all  we  can  conceive 
of  the  spirit's  life  we  can  measure  the  gain  that  may  come  to 
pa ;  by  that  also  we  can  measure  the  iMsalble,  infinite  loss. 


Wonders  of  an  Alabama  Lake. 

At  the  Diddnson  place,  on  Bullard  Creek,  Ala.,  near  fiiz4nfle 
station,  IS  a  ten-acre  field  which  is  notlung  more  nor  lees  than 
a  subterranean  lake,  covered  with  soil  about  eighteen  Inches 
deep.  On  the  soil  is  cultivated  a  field  of  oorn,  which  will  prdk 
dace  thirty  or  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  If  any  one  will  take 
the  troable  to  dig  ahole  the  depth  of  a  q>ade  handle  he  will 
find  it  to  fill  with  water,  and  by  using  a  hook  and  line  fish  four 
and  five  inches  long  can  be  caught  These  fish  are  different 
fkom  others  in  not  having  either  scales  or  eyes,  and  are  perch 
like  in  shape.  The  ground  is  a  blsck  marl,  allavial  in  its  na* 
tore,  and  In  all  probability  at  one  time  it  was  an  open  body  of 
water,  on  which  was  accumulated  vegetable  matter,  which 
has  been  Increased  from  time  to  time,  until  now  it  has  a  crust 
suifidenily  strong  and  rich  to  produce  fine  corn,  though  it  has 
to  be  cultivated  by  hand,  as  it  is  not  strong  enoogh  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a  horse.  While  nooning,  the  field  hands  catch  great 
strings  of  delicate  fish  by  merely  panching  a  hole  throngh  the 
earth.  A  pereonraislng  on  his  heel  and  coming  down  suddenly  . 
can  see  the  growing  com  shake  all  around  him,  Anyonehav-  . 
tug  the  strength  to  drive  a  rail  through  this  crust  will  find  on 
releaatng  it  that  it  will  disappear  entirely.  The  whole  section 
of  country  sunounding  this  field  gives  evidence  of  marshiness, 
and  the  least  shower  of  rain  produces  an  abundance  of  mud. 
But  the  question  comes  up.  Has  not  this  body  an  outlet?  Al- 
though  brackisli,  the  water  tastes  ss  if  fresh,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  but  that  it  is  anything  else  than  stagnant  Yet  these 
fish  are  eyeless  and  scaleless— similar  to  those  found  In  caveSi 
,  It  is  a  subject  for  study,  and  we  woald  like  to  have  some  ot 
our**  profound"  dtiaens  investigate  it. 


A  Family  of  G-iants. 

The  most  fi;igantic  family  in  Europe  are  the  O'Neals* 
of  Queen's  County,  Ireland.  The  father  stood  six  feel^ 
and  weighed  twenty-seven  stone.  The  mother  is  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  stands  five  feet  two  inches  in  height^ 
measures  round  her  arm  twenty-six  inches,  across  tier 
shoulders  three  feet,  round  her  waist  five  feet  six  inches, 
and  weighs  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  pounds.  Her 
eldest  son  is  twenty-five  years  of  age,  stands  six  feet 
two  inches,  weighs  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  pounds. 
At  the  present  ume  he  is  a  Life-Guard.  All  the  sons  and 
daughters  were  of  large  dimensions.  Hiss  Ann  O'Neal, 
the  eldest  daughter,  is  twenty  years  of  age ;  she  stands 
five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  measures  round  the 
arm  twenty-seven  inches,  across  the  shoulders  one  yard 
and  a  half,  round  her  waist  eight  feet,  and  has  the 
enormous  weight  of  five  hundrea  and  forty-six  pounds. 
Her  younger  &ter  is  eighteen  years  of  age ;  she  stands 
five  feet  two  inches  in  height,  measures  round  her  arm 
twenty-five  inches,  across  her  shoulders  three  f  eet^  round 
her  waist  six  feet,  and  weighs  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  pounds.  The  eldest  daughter  is,  as  may  well  be 
imagmed.  on  account  of  her  obesity,  scarcely  able  to 
walk.  She  appears  to  be  uneasy  on  her  legs,  and  is 
compelled  to  lean  up  against  the  wall  for  support. 
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The  Htiman  Eye. 

BT  B.   O.   MOB8BBX. 

It  Is  surprlBinii:  to  what  extent  the  human  eye  is  capa- 
ble of  modifying  itself  to  the  extremes  of  light  and  dark- 
ness. When  we  first  enter  a  dark  room  we  cannot  see 
the  surroondtng  objects  distinctly:  but  in  a  few  mo- 
ments if  the  room  be  not  very  dark  we  can  see  nearly 
as  well  as  in  the  open  air.  Aiain,  on  emerging,  we  are 
dazzled  by  the  intensity  of  light.  These  phenomena  are 
caused  by  what  is  called  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

During  the  reign  of  Kiug  Charles  the  First,  a  major,  of 
ffreat  courage  and  understanding,  was  sent  to  Madria  to 
do  his  king  an  important  service.  He  failed  in  his  at- 
tempt, and,  in  consequence,  was  thrown  into  a  dark 
dungeon  immediately  after  nis  return  to  England.  No 
ray  of  light  was  ever  permitted  to  enter  his  dismal  cell. 
In  this  state  the  unfortunate  gentleman  liyed  for  some 
weeks,  when  he  began  to  discern  the  outlines  of  the 
walls  of  his  prison.  They  grew  plahaerand  plainer  until 
he  could  distinctly  see  and  count  the  stones  of  which 
they  were  built.  8oon  after  he  was  able  to  see,  not 
only  the  mice  as  they  ran  across  the  cell,  but  even  the 
crumbs  on  which  they  fed.  At  last  he  was  set  free ;  but 
such  was  the  effect  of  the  darkness  on  his  eyes  that  for 
some  months  afterward  he  could  not  bear  the  full  light 
of  the  sun. 

From  this  circumstance  the  truth  of  two  sdenttflc 
theories  may  be  clearly  proven :  Ist^That  it  is  impos- 
sible to  produce  absolute  darkness  in  any  place  except 
an  air-tight  apartment.  9d— That  the  human  eye  may 
adapt  itself  to  any  degree  of  darkness  the  same  as  the 
eyes  of  nocturnal  animus,  though  not  as  readily.  It  is 
plain  ttiat  there  must  liave  been  light  tn  the  cell,  for  had 
there  been  absolute  darkness,  no  matter  to  what  size  the 
pupils  of  the  eyes  might  have  expanded,  the  gentleman 
could  not  have  discerned  a  single  object  in  his  prison. 

Among  some  savage  tribes  a  favorite  method  of  pun- 
ishing criminals  is  to  tie  a  bandage  very  tightly  around 
the  eyes  of  the  prisoner.  After  several  days  he  is  taken 
to  a  public  place  where  his  face  is  turned  toward  the 
sun  and  the  bandage  is  taken  off.  We  can  hare  but  a 
•mall  idea  of  the  pain  which  such  a  punishment  must 
cause ;  nor  is  the  present  pain  the  least  to  be  dreaded, 
for  the  person,  it  is  said,  oecomes  totally  blind  for  the 
remainder  of  his  lifetime.    Death  at  the  stake  is  much 

Kif erable  to  this  cruel  torture,  for  then  the  prisoner  has 
t  few  hours  in  which  to  suffer ;  but  in  this  case  he 
must  endure  a  terrible  torture  for  weeks,  and  months, 
and  even  years,  besides  losine  his  sight  forever. 

It  is  probable  that  by  carerul  traming  the  human  ere 
may  become  so  accustomed  to  a  stron|r  light  as  to  be 
able  to  gaze  steadily  on  the  sun.  But  it  is  an  experi- 
ment which  we  do  not  at  present  care  to  try. 


The  Food  of  the  Ancients. 

The  diversitv  of  substances  which  we  find  in  the  cata- 
logue of  articles  of  food,  is  as  great  as  the  variety  with 
which  the  art  or  the  science  of  cookery  prepares  them. 
The  notions  of  the  ancients  on  this  important  subject 
are  worthy  of  remark.  Their  taste  regarding  meat  was 
various.  Beef  they  considered  the  most  substantial 
food;  hence  it  constituted  the  chief  nourishment  of 
their  athlete.  Camel's  and  dromedaries*  flesh  was  much 
esteemed,  their  heels  more  especially.  Donkey  flesh 
was  in  high  rapute,  and  the  wfld  ass  brought  from  Africa 
was  comparea  to  venison. 

In  more  modem  times  we  find  Chancellor  Cupret  hav- 
ing asses  fattened  for  his  table.  The  hog  and  the  wfld 
boar  appear  to  have  been  held  tn  high  estimation.  Their 
mode  of  killing  swine  was  refined  in  barbarity  as  epicur- 
ism. Pigs  were  slaughtered  with  red-hot  spits,  that  the 
blood  might  not  be  lost ;  stuffing  a  pis  witn  assaf  oetida 
was  a  luxury.  Toung  bears,  dogs,  and  foxes  (the  latter 
esteemed  when  fed  upon  grapes,  were  also  much 
admired  by  the  Bomans,  who  were  also  so  fond  of  various 
birds  that  some  consular  famflies  assumed  the  names  of 
those  they  most  esteemed.  Catius  tells  us  how  to  drown 
fbwls  in  Falemian  wine,  to  render  them  more  luscious 
and  tender.  Pheasants  were  brought  over  from  Colchis, 
and  deemed  at  one  time  such  a  rarity  that  one  of  the 
Ptolemies  bitterly  lamented  his  never  having  tasted  any. 
Peacocks  were  carefully  reared  in  the  island  of  Samos, 
and  sold  at  such  a  high  price^  that  Varro  inf  om  us 


they  fetched  yearly  upwards  of  $10,000  of  our  money. 
The  guinea-fowl  was  considered  delicious :  but  the  Bo- 
mans knew  not  the  turkey,  a  gift  which  we  modems  owe 
to  the  Jesuits.  The  ostrich  was  much  relished.  Hello* 
gabalus  delighted  in  their  brains,  and  Apicius  especially 
commends  them.  Tke  modem  gastronome  is,  perhaps, 
not  aware  that  it  is  to  the  ancients  he  owes  his  fattened 
duck  and  goose  livers— the  inestimable  foiesgrat  of 
France.  The  swan  was  also  fattened  by  the  Bomans, 
who  first  deprived  it  of  sight ;  and  cranes  were  by  no 
means  despised  by  the  people  of  taste. 

While  the  feathered  creation  was  doomed  to  form  part 
of  ancient  delights,  the  waters  yielded  their  share  of 
enjoyments,  ana  several  fishes  were  immortalized.  The 
carp  was  educated  in  their  ponds,  and  rendered  so  tame 
that  he  came  to  be  killed  at  the  tinkling  of  his  master's 
bell  or  the  sound  of  his  voice.  The  fame  of  the  lamprey 
is  genenJly  known  ;  and  stm^eon  was  brought  to  table 
wiui  triumphant  pomp ;  but  the  turbot,  one  of  which 
was  brought  to  Domltiui  from  Ancona,  was  considered 
such  a  s^endid  present  that  this  emperor  assembled  the 
senate  to  admire  it.  Hie  red  mullet  was  held  in  such  a 
distinguished  category  among  genteel  fishes,  that  three 
of  them,  although  of  small  sIm,  were  faiown  to  fetch 
upwards  of  $1,000.  They  were  more  wpreciated  when 
brought  alive,  and  gradually  allowed  to  die,  when  the 
Bomans  feasted  thttr  eyes  tn  the  anticipated  delight  of 
eating  them,  by  gazing  on  the  dyinff  creatures  as  they 
changed  color  like  an  expiring  d^phin.  Snails  were 
also  a  great  dafaity ;  Fulvius  Herpinus  was  immortalized 
for  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  fattening  them  on  bran, 
and  other  articles;  and  Horace  taiforais  us  that  they 
were  served  up,  broiled  upon  sflver  gridirons,  to  give 
a  relish  to  wine.  Oysters  were  brought  from  England  to 
Borne,  and  frozen  oysters  were  much  extolled.  Qrass- 
hoppers,  locusts,  and  various  insects,  were  eq[nally  ac- 
ceptable to  our  first  gastronomic  legislators. 

Manners  in  Trayelllng. 

There  are  few  situations  in  which  people  are  ^aced, 
that  so  thoroughly  bring  out  and  show  up  their  nonest 
selves,  as  a  long  fouraey  in  a  stage-coach  or  a  rallwav 
car.  If  there  is  selfishness,  or  meddlesomeness,  or  cyuF 
cism,  or  irritability  in  an  individual,  it  is  as  sure  to  msni* 
f est  itself  as  do  the  opposite  traits  of  benevolence,  for- 
bearance, graciousness  and  amiabUity.  There  are  certain 
inconveniences  that  all  alike  must  suffer  from  when 
travelling ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  those  who  endure  with 
these  the  most  patienUy  are  free  from  those  same  in- 
conveniences at  home ;  and  though  they  suffer  most 
keenly  from  them  when  home,  they  keep  sUence.  It  is 
a  fair  inference  to  make  that  those  loudest  in  complaints 
of  dust,  files,  noise,  bad  fare  at  lunch-houses,  uncon- 
genial associations  and  broken  sleep,  come  from  homes 
where  these  are  the  rale  and  not  the  exception.  The 
parveiM  may  be  known  when  travelling  by  showy  dress, 
a  barbaric  display  of  Jewelry,  elaborate  and  pompous 
manner  and  general  assumption  of  superiority.  Not  one 
of  these  signs  will  be  manUest  in  your  trae  liEidy  or  gen- 
Ueman,  who  will  be  attired  plahily,  be  quiet  andT  re- 
served in  manner,  and  avoid  notice  as  much  as  possible. 
Around  the  traly  gentie  there  wUl  be  an  air  of  refine- 
ment, of  courtesy  and  of  modesty,  which  will  act  as  an 
Impracticable  barrier  against  radeness  of  all  sorts,  so 
that  a  person  of  this  character  may  travel  from  end  to 
end  of  the  land  in  perfect  security  from  unseemly  in- 
trusion. There  is  much  more  to  be  learned  in  travelling 
than  persons  think.  One  can  almost  find  by  dextrous 
management  an  intelligent^  communicative  fellow-pas- 
senger, who  wfll  give  valuaole  information  of  the  locali- 
ties along  the  rouU  and  hiteresting  character  studies  of 
the  inhaoitants.  6>Dversation  on  general  topics  can  be 
carried  on  with  perfect  propriety  betv^een  entire  stran- 
gers who  have  no  other  introduction  than  a  desire  for 
mutual  entertainment  and  instruction  from  each  other, 
and  in  this  way  many  a  long  hour  has  been  begufled  of 
its  tedium  and  weariness,  and  much  valuable  knowledge 
acquired.  The  men  ana  women  who  recognize  every 
other  man  and  woman  as  human,  of  like  interest  ana 
passions,  and  as  equally  precious  in  the  Divine  eye  with 
themselves,  wfll  be  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
universal  heart  of  humanity,  and  by  so  much  be  lifted 
into  the  resemblance  of  Him  who  Ityles  Himself  oar 
elder  brother.  A  Fbllow  TaA.VBLLBR. 
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Sea  Birds. 

How  they  oeem  to  blend  in  the  picture  together— the  bine, 
■welling  wayee  with  the  white  foam  upon  the  beach,  the  eanda 
at  ebb  tide,  the  eea-weed  and  the  eheUs— and  the  great  birds , 
with  their  long,  slender  winga,  making  the  dixay  iweep,  rising 
and  felling  with  a  free  flatter  of  their  plniona. 

How  the  lives  of  tbe  sea-blrda  differ  from  those  of  the  land 
bird.  The  ocean  is  their  home,  and  God  has  ordered  a  fitness 
between  them  and  tbetr  i^nrroondings.  Instead  of  fmit  or  in- 
sect, their  food  is  fish ;  instead  of  wavering  wings  and  short 
rapid  fli:2hta,  they  make  the  steady  sweep  and  circle  over  the 
tossing  sea.  No  cosy,  downy  nests  for  them  and  their  little 
ones,  bat  on  the  bare  edge  of  the  flinty  rock  and  beetling  cliff 
they  rear  their  hardy  young,  and  early  in  life  they  commence 
the^  tempest-tossed  career. 

The  beantifal  land  birds  give  as  the  sweet  qoavering  melo- 
dlons  songs  and  trills,  bat  the  sea>fowl  shoats  the  harsh,  short 
calls,  made  to  mingle  with  roar  of  wind  and  Ude. 

By  the  bold^  rugged  coast,  where  the  ragged  rocks  project 
over  the  rash  and  foam  of  the  waves,  and  echo  back  the  thunder 
of  the  incoming  tide,  sweet,  soft  bud  songs  would  be  unheard, 
but  the  gull  and  its  fellows  swoop  down,  swoop  up,  throwing 
off  the  spray  with  a  full,  free  flutter  of  the  wings,  and  their 
wild,  fierce  scream  cuts  through  the  tempests  roar. 

Oolls  live  upon  fish.  Other  sorts  of  searbtrds  feed  upon 
shrimpa,  crabs  and  shell-fish  to  be  found  at  low  water,  and 
although  they  Mrill  fly  far  Inland  they  invariably  rcturo  to  the 
shore  as  the  tide  ebbs  out.  The  sea-gull  cares  nothing  for 
wind  or  storm,  it  can  fly  in  the  face  of  the  strongest  gale,  and 
dash  down  npon  its  prey  from  the  wildest  wave.  There  are 
few  more  striking  pictures  than  the  steady,  measured 
circle  and  dip  of  this  calm  bird,  when  the  hurricane  tears  the 
nugred  clouds  and  mountain  billows  roll  and  rage.  Thus  hap- 
pily does  ()od  fit  His  creatures  for  their  surroundings. 


ed  colliers  or  f  mitlers.  with  a  caivo  valueless  to  wreck- 
ers, but  a  ship  whose  nold  from  Reeleon  to  deck  beams 
was  packed  with  a  thousand  tona  of  choice  silks  and 
stuffs  for  the  black-eyed  bnmettes  of  Havana,  just 
enough  damaged  to  oblige  them  to  be  sold  at  auction  in 
Nassau,  where  aU  wrecked  goods  must  be  brought  for 
adjudication.  Verily,  we  thought,  "It's  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  any  good;"  the  misfortune  which  haa 
wrung  tbe  aoul  and  perhaps  ruined  the  happiness  of  one 
or  two  in  far  lands  has  made  glad  the  hearts  of  several 
thousand  darkies,  mulattoes.  and  whites  in  the  Bahamas. 
Here  is  a  text  lor  Ia  Bocheioucaulda  the  modem  cynic. 


Wrecking  on  the  Bahamas. 

A  writer  says :  <<  Wrecking  is  a  branch  of  buabiess  for 
which  the  Bahamaa  have  long  been  famous,  owing  to 
their  intricate  navigation.  At  one  time  this  was  very 
lucrative,  but  it  has  been  falling  off  of  late  years.  For- 
merly everything  saved  from  a  wreck  was  sold  at  auc- 
tion In  Nassau ;  now  all  goods  not  of  a  perishable  nature 
and  undamaged,  are  reshlpped  to  the  port  of  destination. 
Collusion  between  shipmasters  and  the  pilots  was  also 
frequent ;  but  increased  vigilance  on  tbe  part  of  the  in- 
surance companies  has  Interfered  with  this  nefarious 
business.  whUe  the  numerous  lighthouses  recently  ei«ct- 
«d  by  the  Government  with  noble  self-sacrlflce  have 
operated  Jn  the  same  direction. 

The  uncertainties  attending  money-making  in  this 
precarious  wav  have  their  effect  on  tbe  character  of  the 
people,  as  is  the  case  when  tbe  element  of  chance  enters 
Uigely  into  business ;  the  prizes  in  the  lottery  are  few, 
but  are  occasionallv  so  large  as  to  excite  undue  ezpectar 
tions,  and  thus  unlit  many  for  any  pursuit  more  steady 
but  leas  exciting.  For  months  they  will  cruise  about, 
watching  and  hoping,  and,  and  barely  kept  alive  on  a 
scant  supply  of  sugar  cane  and  conches ;  then  they  fall  in 
with  a  wreck,  andmake  enough  from  it  perhaps  to  keep 
them  eotng  another  year.  It  is  not  a  healthy  or  desir- 
able state  of  affairs. 

One  Simday  morning  a  commotion  arose  quite  unnmial 
In  the  uncommonly  quiet  and  orderly  streets  of  Nassau. 
nerd  was  hunring  to  and  fro,  and  {he  sounds  of  voices 
shrill  and  rapid,  caused  by  some  sudden  and  extraor- 
dinary excitement.  The  wharves  of  the  little  port  were 
thronged  and  poettivelv  black  with  eager  neffroes,  and 
great  activity  was  noticeable  among  the  s&ops  and 
schooners.  Some  were  discharging  their  cargoes  of 
sponges,  shells,  fish,  and  cattle  in  hot  haste ;  others 
were  provisioning  or  setting  up  their  rigging;  others 
again  were  expeditiously  hoisting  their  sails  and  heaving 
op  their  anchors :  while  the  crews,  black  and  white,  sang 
songs  in  merry  chorus,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  greiS 
and  good  Udings.    What  could  it  all  mean  t 

It  means  this— another  vein  in  the  Bahama  gold  mines 
had  been  struck,  another  lead  discovered,  and  the  miners 
were  off  to  develop  it,  each  hoping  to  to  the  lucky  one 
to  turn  out  tbe  largest  nugget,  and  retire  on  it  for  life. 
In  other  words,  news  bad  just  been  brought  of  the  wreck 
of  a  Spanish  vessel  on  the  Lavadeir's  Shoal;  one  hun- 
irsd  and  fifty  miles  away.  She  was  none  of  your  wretch- 


A  Bird  Story. 

The  intelligence  of  birds  is  well  illustrated  by  a  little  inci- 
dent which  occurred  among  \h*s  featbered  tribe  in  VaUeJo 
very  recently.  A  pair  of  young  swallows  commenced  building 
a  nest  under  the  roof  of  a  certain  house.  They  were  plainly 
green  at  the  business,  and  judging  from  their  general  appear* 
ance  they  were  young  lovers  who  bad  just  contracted  the  nup- 
tial obligation.  Under  such  circamstancss  it  was  not  snr^ 
prising  that  their  first  attempt  to  get  up  a  household  should 
be  a  failure,  slnoe  it  occasionally  nappens  among  wiser  beings 
than  birds  that  newly  married  couples  do  not  regulate  their 
domestic  economy  with  the  most  profound  foresight.  And 
this  attempt  was  an  undoubted  lailnre,  for  before  the  nest  waa 
completed  down  it  feu.  The  birds  did  not  try  to  rebuild  it 
themselves,  for  tbey  had  probably  become  convinced  of  their 
own  incapaaty  to  remedy  matters.  But  instead  they  disap- 
peared for  a  day  or  two,  and  when  they  returned  brought  back 
with  them  an  old  bird,  who  might  have  been  a  professional 
architect  and  builder,  or  again  might  have  been  a  sage  old 
mother-in-law,  or  some  other  relative.  But  whatever  were  the 
relations  sustained  towards  the  pair,  the  third  comer  evidently 
understood  the  art  of  building  a  nest,  and  had  no  less  evidently 
been  brought  to  boss  the  job  He— or  she,  as  the  case  migbt  have 
been— stayed  around  supemaing  tbe  work  until  it  was  satis* 
factoiily  completed,  which  occurred  after  a  great  deal  of  flying 
back  and  forwards  and  an  immense  deal  of  twittering,  part  of 
which  may  be  acooanted  for  if  we  supiKMe  the  6id  bird  had  to 
occasionally  leeture  the  young  pair  for  spending  too  much 
time  in  conjugal  caresses,  and  non-attention  to  their  baalness. 

Route  to  the  Pacific. 

On  tbe  route  to  the  Pacific,  throogh  the  Smoky  HIU  country, 
there  are  some  very  wonderful  natural  monuments. 

First  is  Castle  Rock,  three  miles  west  of  the  stage  station  of 
that  name,  and  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west  of  St  Louis. 
It  consists  of  a  soft  limestone,  of  a  grey  color  at  its  base,  and 
yellow  towards  the  top.  it  is  about  eighty  feet  In  height, 
and  is  half  a  mile  from  the  Bluffs,  of  which  it  once  formed  a 
part  Embedded  in  the  hmestone  are  quantities  of  pebbles 
and  shells. 

These  singular  moniunents  are  some  fifty  or  sixty  in  number, 
all  being  of  a  similar  composition.  At  a  distance,  they  have 
the  appearance  of  a  ruined  temple.  The  route  in  this  vicinity 
18  very  dangerous,  as  amid  these  wonderful  columns  the  wUy 
savage  finda  a  choice  locality  for  his  villainous  method  of 
maurading  and  morder. 

But  the  action  of  wind,  xain  and  frost  constantly  makes 
changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  columns,  and  ere  many  years 
nave  passed  the  impressible  limestone  monuments,  no  doubt, 
will  yield  to  the  elements,  aad  **  the  place  that  once  knew  them 
wil  know  them  no  more  forever.** 

BvxBT  Fabmsr  ought  to  have  one  good  riding  horse^that 
is,  every  farmer  who  keeps  three  horses  or  more.  Even  if  he 
keeps  but  two,  it  is  more  economical  to  keep  a  saddle,  and  nse 
It  wherever  it  can  be  used  as  a  subsutute,  than  to  wear  and 
tear  a  harness  and  carriage  over  the  miserable  roads  which  are 
too  generally  found.  A  good  nding  horse  can  generally  be 
purchased  for  the  price  of  a  good  harness  and  carriage.  The 
cost  of  keeping  is  scarcely  greater  if  tne  utihty  and  improve- 
ment in  value  of  a  well  cared-for  horse  is  uken  into  aooeant 
We  should  like  to  see  horseback  ndmg  for  both  men  and 
women  become  fashionable.  We  would  far  rather  see  a 
young  farmer  well  mounted  on  a  good,  strong  saddle  horse, 
than  see  him  riding  in  a  sulky  behind  his  fancy  trotter  almii* 
latlng  the  air  and  appearance  of  a  jockey. 
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The  Modem  Colossus. 

The  sentimoDto  of  cordiality  between  the  people  of  France 
and  thoee  of  the  United  States,  which  grew  out  of  onr  element 
of  lingaenot  settlers,  and  received  solid  recognition  by  effl- 
dent  aid  to  ns,  deciding  our  revolutionary  straggle,  have 
lately  been  most  poetically  expressed  ki  a  gift  from  French- 
men to  Americans,  uniqae  in  its  character  and  nnexsmpled 
in  Its  embodiment  of  the  sentiment  of  a  whole  people.  The 
people  of  Frsnce  have  in  preparation  for  the  people  of  the 
Unitad  States,  a  magnificent  colossal  statae  of  Liberty,  to  be 
phu>?d  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
country.  New  York.  Its  expense  is  borne  entirely  by  private 
subscription,  mainly  individual  contribations,  without  any 
sld  sought  or  accepted  from  the  government.  The  gift  and  its 
acceptance  will  constitute  a  significant  act  of  frstemixation, 
as  sublime  In  its  grandeur  as  the  mass  meetings  la  New  Tork 
at  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  184S,  when  Americans  and 
Frenchmen  united  in  the  patriotic  songs  of  the  two  oountriesw 

Never  since  the  erection  of  the  Rhodlan  Colossus  has  such  a 
work  been  attempted— at  lesst  nothing  made  of  similar  ma- 
terial. That  was  of  cast  bronxa,  and  this  is  to  be  of  beaten 
copper.  The  statue  will  represent  a  female  draped  figure 
holding  sloft  a  torch.  The  figure,  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  to 
the  crown  of  the  head,  will  measure  118  feet,  and  the  ex- 
tended right  arm  and  torch  will  make  the  total  height  IBB 
feet.  Then  the  pedestal  is  to  be  n  feet  high,  making  the 
height  above  the  ground  SIO  feet.  But  the  apparent  height 
will  be  considerably  more,  as  the  site  selected  on  Bedloe*s 
Island  is  considerably  above  the  surrounding  sea  level. 

To  make  this  beautifnl  gift  sncoessfnl,  the  people  of  this 
country  must  contribute  to  the  cost  of  a  pedestal  snd  its  erec- 
tion Undoubtedly  most  of  our  people  visiting  the  Centennial 
Bzhibition  will  contribute  something,  as  it  is  intended  by 
Bsnboldi,  the  artist  who  made  the  design,  to  have  a  cast  of 
the  uplifted  arm  on  exhibition  there.  It  is  hoped  and  ex- 
pected that  the  entire  work  of  completing  the  statue  and 
placing  U  in  position  will  be  done  In  time  to  brave  the  stonns 
of  our  wintry  Atlantic  in  early  autumn. 

A  Drawing -Boom  Incident 

A  young  nobleman  whose  ftunlly  had  not  been  at  court 
since  the  accession  of  Her  Majesty,  a  fine,  tall  fellow 
of  manly  bearlne,  was  presented  the  last.  As  his  name. 
Lord  Georee  Alfred  Connauffht.  was  being  announced, 
he  passed  Prince  Albert  and  tne  young  princess  in  an 
apparently  haughty  manner,  without  removing  his  cha- 
peau.  Tl^ey  seemed  enraged,  but  as  it  might  be  a  mis- 
take arising  from  embarassment  in  a  young  nobleman 
first  approaching  his  sovereign,  no  notice  was  taken  of 
the  apparent  rudenesc.  When  he  reached  the  Queen, 
however,  he  uncovered  his  head,  Imelt  gracefully  before 
her,  kissed  the  proffered  hand,  arose,  tmnst  his  chapeau 
in  a  posltiye  manner  upon  his  head,  and  turned  to  ad- 
dress Prince  Albert  The  latter  drew  back,  and  flushed 
scarlet.  It  looked  like  an  intended  insult  to  the  Prince 
Consort  and  his  wife  In  the  presence  of  his  sovereign. 
A  murmur  of  indignation  ran  through  the  throne-room. 

The  old  Duke  of  Wellington,  bendmg  under  the  wei^t 
of  seventy-eight  years,  and  covered  with  decorations, 
stepped  forward  to  interfere.  The  Lord  Chamberlain, 
however,  was  before  him.  and  when  lust  on  the  point  of 
arresting  the  offender,  the  Queen  Interposed,  saying, 
''Right,  right!  Lord  Connaught  is  right!"  and  then, 
turning,  explained  the  transaction  to  the  Prince,  the 
young  nobleman  meanwhile  looking  on. 

It  was  some  time  before  this  strange  conduct  could  be 
understood  by  those  present.  Lord  Connaught,  the  only 
person  present  whose  head  was  coveredj  moving  with 
peat  aelf-possesslon  among  bishops  and  chancellors, 
leaders  of  the  Commons  and  dons  of  the  UnlTerslties, 
the  observed  of  all  observers.  | 

It  seemed  that  for  special  services  rendered  to  the 
King  by  a  Lord  Connaught  tn  the  reign  of  Henry  YIL.  a 
right  had  been  given  by  a  patent  In  perpetuity  to  tne 
senior  of  the  house  in  each  succeeding  generation  to 
remain  with  covered  head  In  the  presence  of  the  ruling 
sovereign.  This  right  had  been  In  abeyance  during  the 
minority  of  the  present  Lord  Connaught,  and  bad  Deen 
forgotten  by  all  but  the  Queen.  He  had  uncovered  his 
h  ead  to  her  as  a  woman,  but.  Jealous  of  the  inherited 
privilege,  had  resumed  his  chapeau  upon  rising,  and  con- 
inued  to  wear  It  afterward.  i 


Migration  of  the  Bnffiao. 

There  is  a  feature  in  the  migratory  character  of  the 
buffalo  not  generally  known,  except  to  hunters,  and 
that  is,  that  the  vast  body  of  the  herd  Is  never  round 
In  the  same  district  of  country  two  seasons  tn  suo* 
cession.  The  buffalo  of  North  America  forms  an  Im. 
mense  army,  marching  in  one  continuous  circuit,  but 
perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  entire  number  of  which 
are  found  within  a  range  of  from  two  to  three  hundred 
miles.  Thus,  where  buffaloes  are  abundant  one  year, 
they  are  fewer  the  next,  unbl  the  great  body,  having 
completed  Its  circuit,  again  makes  its  appeannce. 
Thi  Bcircuit  is  completed  In  about  four  years.  Its  western 
limit  is  the  eastern  base  of  the  Bocky  Mountahis,  and 
its  eastern  is  bounded  by  a  marginal  outline  of  dvflis*- 
tlon,  extending  from  the  Britteh  settlements  on  the 
north  to  northern  Texas  on  the  south.  The  range  of 
latitude  traversed  has  for  many  years  been  about  twenty- 
three  decrees,  extending  from  the  Gross  Timbers  of 
Texas  to  the  tributaries  of  Lake  Winnepeg  on  the  north. 
The  band  travels  southward  on  the  eastern  line,  and 
northward  on  the  western,  never  crossing  the  Kocky 
Mountains. »_____«_.^- 

*i{      Why  Bees  work  in  the  Daxk. 

Every  one  knows  what  fresh  honey  is  like— a  dear, 
yellow  syrup,  without  any  trace  of  solid  sugar  in  It. 


change  is  due  to  photographic  action— the  same  agent 
which  alters  the  molecu&r  arrangement  of  the  iodine  of 
silver  on  the  excited  collodion  plate  and  determines  the 
formation  of  camphor  and  iodine  crystals  in  a  bottle, 
causes  honey  to  assume  a  crystalline  form.  M.  Schefber 
enclosed  strained  honev  in  well-corked  flasks,  some  of 
which  he  kept  in  perfect  darkness,  while  the  others  were 
exposed  to  the  ught  The  result  has  been  that  the 
portion  exposed  to  the  light  soon  crystallizes,  while  that 
kept  in  the  dark  remains  unchanged.  Hence  we  see 
why  the  bees  are  so  careful  to  work  In  the  dark,  and 
why  they  are  so  careful  to  obscure  the  glass  windows 
wmch  are  sometimes  placed  In  their  hives.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  vonng  depends  on  the  liquidity  of  the 
saccharine  food  presentea  to  them,  and  if  l^ht  were 
allowed  access  to  this.  In  all  probablllly  it  would  prove 
fatal  to  the  Inmates  of  the  hive. 


A  Duel  Fought  in  the  Air. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  dael  ever  fought  took  plaea  in 
HSMm  It  was  pecnliarly  French  in  its  tone,  and  could  hardly 
liave  oecnrred  nnder  any  other  than  a  French  state  of  society. 
M.  le  Orsndpre  and  M.  le  Plqne  had  a  quarrel,  arising  out  of 
Jealousy  concerning  a  lady.  They  sgieed  to  fight  a  duel  to 
settle  their  respectlTe  claims;  and,  in  order  that  the  heat  off 
angry  passion  shoald  not  Interfere  with  the  polished  elegance 
of  the  proceeding,  they  postponed  the  dnel  for  a  month,  the 
lady  sgreeittg  to  bestow  her  hand  on  the  sonrivor  of  the  two. 
If  the  other  was  klUed ;  at  ail  eventa,  this  was  Inferred  by  the 
two  men,  if  not  actually  expressed.  The  dnelllsts  were  to 
fight  m  the  air.  Two  balloons  were  constmcted  alike.  On 
the  day  denoted,  Le  Qrandpre  and  his  second  entered  the  car 
of  one  balloon,  Le  Piqne  and  kls  second  that  of  tlie  other; 
it  was  in  the  garden  of  the  TuUeries,  amid  an  immense  con 
conrse  of  spectators.  The  gentlemen  were  to  iire,  not  at  eaA 
other,  bat  at  each  other*s  balloon,  in  order  to  bring  it  down 
by  the  escape  of  gas ;  snd,  as  pistols  might  hardly  have  served 
this  pnrpose,  each  aeronaut  took  a  blunderbuss  in  his  car.  At 
the  given  signal  the  ropes  thai  retained  the  cars  were  cut, 
and  the  balloons  ascended.  The  wind  was  moderate,  and 
kept  the  balloons  at  sbout  eighty  yards  spart  When  half  a 
mile  above  the  surface  of  the  earih,  a  preconcerted  signal  for 
firing  was  given.  M.  le  Plqne  fired,  but  missed.  M.  le  Qrand- 
pre fired,  and  sent  a  ball  through  Le  Plque*s  balloon.  The 
balloon  ooUapsed,  the  car  descended  with  frightful  rapidity, 
and  Le  Piqne  and  his  second  were  dadied  to  pieces.  Le 
Orandpre  continued  his  ascent  trimnphantly,  and  terminated 
bis  aerial  voyage  sacceesfnlly. 


As  no  roads  are  so  rongh  ss 
so  no  sinners  sre  so  intolerant  as 
saints. 


that  have  been  mended, 
those  that  have  Just  tnmed 
OoiAwr 
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THE  NESTING-  OF  PIG-EONS, 
OB  ; 

Flocb  of  tbe  fM  Birils  240  Miles  \m\ 


"  There^B  a  flying  and  flattering  over  there— 
A  Btorm  of  wli^  in  the  forest  wide ; 
The  rising  pigeons  deloge  the  air. 
Bnveloping  the  trees  on  every  idae. 
To  build  their  nests." 

Daring  October  and  the  first  days  of  Noyember,  small 
flocks  of  pigeons  are  seen  swiftly  passing  in  yarious 
directions.  These  are  prospecting  flocks,  which  yislt 
eyery  portion  of  the  conunent  south  of  the  frozen  region. 


top,  until  it  breaks  down,  or  becomes  a  solid  mass  ot 
birds. 

These  pigeor  roosts,  as  they  are  called,  on  an  aver- 
age will  occupy  a  distance  ten  to  twelve  miles  in  di- 
ameter. I  visited  one  in  the  night  time  that  was  in 
full  blast.  I  traversed  the  (hingerous  places  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  avoiding  the  vicinity  of  the 
large  loaded  trees ;  for  the  snappingand  crashing  of  the 
branches  soon  taught  me  the  necessity  of  carefulness. 
— The  breaking  limbs  of  the  trees,  the  screech- 
ing and  croaking  voices,  and  the  flutter- 
ing of  wings  that  was  momentarily  occur 
ring  over  an  area  of  forty  or  fifty  square  miles,  kept  up  • 
continuous  uproar  that  was  wonderful  to  contemplate. 


WILD  PIGEONS  BOOSTING. 


and  return  and*  reporC  Then,  and  not  until  then,  do 
they  [know  in  what  portion  of  the  temperate  zone 
they  will  take  up  Winter  quarters.  The  greatest 
quantity  and  the  widest  district  of  their  natural  food 
reported,  decides  the  matter.  (The  principal  food  of 
the  wild  pigeon  consists  of  the  acorns  of  various  oaks, 
2  obtutUoba,  2  eatesby,  2  phaUos,  2  aquatica,  2  virens, 
tiie  nuts  of  all  the  FOgus  family,  cane  seeds  and  the 
nut-like  seeds  of  various  other  trees  and  vines.) 

A  section  of  country  four  or  five  hundred  miles  hi 
diameter  is  selected,  and  about  the  center  of  it  the 
aleepinff  ground  is  located.  For  this  thev  prefer'  an 
elevatea  oonntiy  with  large  timber.  Here  they  all 
oome  to  ideep  every  night,  and  it  is  curious  to  see 
how  th^  can  |^  up  on  the  branches  of  a  thick  tree 


The  ground  lay  strewed  with  dead  and  crippled  pigeons: 
hogs,  foxes,  racoons,  and  opossums  all  became  so  fat 
they  could  barely  get  out  of  the  way. 

The  birds  continued  to  occupy  that  roost  every  night 
for  about  six  weeks,  or  until  tneir  peculiar  food  of  that 
section  had  been  consumed.  (It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
entire  hosts  of  that  species  of  the  genus  cciumba^  roosted 
there.)  And  when  there  was  no  more  acorns  within 
reach,  they  departed  to  some  other  region  where  they 
could  find  something  to  eat.  They  were  all  gone  in  a 
single  di^.  The  value  of  the  soil  in  a  p^eon  roost  is 
increased  a  hundred  per  cent. 

The  breeding  places  differ  firom  the  roosting  places  in 
their  greater  extent  In  the  western  countries,  as  the 
states  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  these  are  gener- 
ally in  back-woods,  and  often  extend  in  nearly  a  straight 
line  across  the  country  for  a  great  way.    When  thea* 
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UMb  baye  freqaented  one  of  these  placee  for  some  ttme, 
the  appearance  it  exhibits  Is  smpriiBlng.  The  ground  is 
OOTered  to  the  depth  of  several  inches  with  their  donfr ; 
all  the  tender  grass  and  underwood  are  destroyed ;  the 
Bnrf ace  is  strewed  with  large  limbs  of  trees,  broken  down 
by  the  weight  of  the  birds  collecting  one  above  another ; 
and  the  trees  themselves  for  thousands  of  acres  kUled  as 
completely  as  if  girdled  with  an  axe, 

**The  vast  expanse  is  dead  and  bare,** 

Not  ta  from  Shelbyville,  in  the  state  oi  Kentaeky, 
■ome  years  ago,  there  was  one  of  these  breeding  places, 
which  stretched  through  the  woods  in  nearly  a  north  and 
■oath  direction,  was  several  miles  in  breadth,  and  was 
said  to  be  upwards  of  forty  miles  in  extent*  Hawks  and 
buzsards  were  sailing  about  in  great  numbers,  and  seis- 
ing the  young  squabs  from  the  nests  at  pleasure,  while 
from  twenty  leet  upwards  to  the  top  of  the  trees,  the 
view  throuc^  the  woods  presented  a  perpetual  tumult  of 
erowdingaiid flying  multttades  of  pigeons,  their  wings 
roaring  like  thunder.  Numerous  parties  of  the  Inhara- 
tantSylrom  all  parts  of  the  ajacent  country,  came  with 
wagons,  axes,  beds  and  cooking  utensils :  many  of  them 
accompanied  by  the  sreater  part  of  their  ftunJlies,  and 
encamped  for  several  days  at  this  immense  nuneiy. 
Several  of  them  stated  that  the  noi«e  was  so  sreat  as  to 
terri^  their  horses,  and  that  it  was  difficult  ror  any  per- 
son to  hear  another  speak  without  bawling.  On  some 
single  trees  upwarda  of  one  hundred  nests  were  found. 
It  was  dangerous  to  walk  under  these  flying  and  flutter- 
hig  millions,  from  the  frequent  fall  of  laife  branches, 
broken  down  by  the  weight  of  the  multitudes  above,  and 
which  in  their  descent  often  destroyed  numbers  of  the 
birds  themselves ;  while  the  clothes  of  those  engaged  tn 
traversing  the  woods  were  completely  covered  with  the 
excrements  of  the  pigeons. 

These  drcomstanoes  were  related  to  Wilson  by  many 
of  the  most  respectable  portion  of  the  community  tn  that 
quarter,  and  were  confirmed  in  part  by  what  he  himself 
witnessed.  <'I  passed,"  he  says,  ''for  several  miles 
through  this  same  breeding  place,  where  every  tree  was 
spotted  with  many  nests,  toe  remains  of  those  described,* 
but  the  pigeons  had  abandoned  this  place  for  another 
sixty  or  eighty  milee  distant,  where  they  were  said  to  bg 
equally  numerous.  From  the  great  numbers  that  wer^ 
constantW  passing  over  our  heads  to  and  fro  from  tha* 
quarter,  1  had  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

The  food  had  been  chiefly  consumed  in  Kentucky;  and 
the  pigeons  every  morning,  a  little  bef oro  sunrise,  set 
out  for  the  Indiana  territory,  the  nearest  part  of  widch 
was  sixty  miles  distant,  returning  before  noon.  I  had 
left  the  public  road  to  visit  the  remains  of  the  breeding 
place  at  Bhelbyville.  and  was  traversing  the  woods  witE 
my  gun  on  my  way  to  Frankfort  when,  about  ten  o'clock, 
the  pigeons  which  I  had  observed  flying  the  greater  part 
of  tne  morning  northerly,  began  to  return  in  such  im- 
mense numbers  as  I  never  berore  had  witnessed.  I  was 
astonished  at  their  appearance ;  they  were  flying  with 
great  steadineas  and  rapidity,  and  at  a  height  aoove  gun- 
shot, in  several  strata  deep,  and  so  dose  tog^etner 
that,  could  shot  have  reached  them,  one  discnaree 
oould  not  have  failed  of  bringing  down  several  in£- 
viduals.  From  right  to  left,  as  far  as  the  eye  oould 
reach,  the  breadth  of  this  vast  procession  extended, 
seeming  everywhere  equally  crowded.  I  took  out 
my  watch  to  note  the  time,  and  sat  down  to  observe 
them.  It  was  then  half -past  one  ;  I  sat  for  more 
than  an  hour,  but,  instead  of  diminution  of  this  pro- 
digious procession,  it  seemed  rather  to  increase  both 
in  numbers  and  rapidity  ;  and,  anxious  to  reach 
Frankfort  before  night,  I  rose  and  went  on.  About 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  crossed  the  Kentucky 
river,  at  the  town  of  Frankfort,  at  which  time  the 
living  torrent  above  my  head  seemed  as  numerous 
and  extensive  as  ever.  Long  after  fhis  I  observed 
them  in  large  bodies  that  continued  to  pass  for  six 
or  eight  minutes,  and  these  again  were  followed  by 
other  detached  bodies,  all  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, till  after  six  in  the  evening.  The  great  breadth 
of  front  which  this  mighty  multitude  preserved 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  corresponding  breadth  of 
their  breedinfi^  place." 

Wilson     tnen     enters     into    a.  rough     ealcu- 


iatloii  of  the  numbers  of  this  mass,  and 
he  oomes  to  the  oooeliudoa  that  its  whole 
lengUi was 240 mlles«and  that  the  numbers  ecnnposiktt 
it  amounted  to  8,280,272,000  pigeons,  observing  that  this 
is  probably  far  below  the  actual  amount.  He  adds  thaiL 
allowing  each  pigeon  to  consume  half  a  pint  of  food 
dafly,  the  whole  quantity  would  equal  17,«S,000  bush- 
els daily,    Audubon  conflrms  Wilson  in  every  point. 

I  enioyed  the  opportunity  in  the  month  of  April,  1889L 
of  making  obserwlons  on  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  wild  pigeons,  through  the  entire  period  of  nest  mak- 
ing, setting,  hatcnhig,  and  feeding,  untQ  they  abandoned 
and  left  their  young  ones  screamms  for  food.  It  occur- 
red on  a  heavy  thnoered  section  of  the  Tombigbee  bo^ 
tom,  fifteen  miles  in  length  and  one  and  a  half  to  two 
miles  wide,  latitude  88^  16'  north.  The  timber  was 
venr  taD,  conststing  of  oak,  hickory,  beech,  sweet  gum, 
ana  cypress— the  undergrowth,  cane,  vines,  and  boshes. 
Here  the  *'  putchee  nasnoba,'*  lost  dove,  as  the  Chock- 
taws  call  the  wild  pigeon,  nested. 

I  made  excursions  of  six  or  seven  mUes  through  the 
bottom  twice,  during  the  time  they  were  constructing 
their  nests— they  were  so  much  engaged,  they  paid  but 
little  attention  to  me — and  three  other  excursions  after 
they  had  laid  their  esgs.  They  made  their  nests  of  tmali  dry 
twigs,  bits  of  sticks,  £7  leaves,  and  all  kinds  of  trash  found  on 
the  gronnd,  and  by  the  time  they  had  coxnpleted  their  woric 
the  entire  bottom  looked  black  and  clear  of  litter  aa  if  it  had 
been  swept  with  a  broom.  Not  a  leaf  nor  a  stick  was  left,  and 
to  Jadge  from  the  appearance  of  the  scantf  nests,  the  olids 
did  not  liave  half  enough. 

One  day  after  incabation  had  oommenoed,  three  other  men 
and  myself  went  to  the  bottom  to  make  obeerrations.  The  dia- 
coveriea  we  made  filled  every  mind  with  aurpriae  and  amaae- 
ment  at  the  work  that  had  been  done  by  these  uttle  birda  during 
the  past  eight  daya.  Through  all  the  before-mentioned  thirty 
square  miles  of  that  densely  timbered  bottom,  from  aa  high  aa 
one*s  head  on  horseback  on  the  aaplinga  to  the  topmost  umbs 
of  the  tallest  treea,  not  a  vacant  spot  where  a  neat  coold  be 
crowded  in,  was  to  be  found  anywhere.  We  all  searched  with 
that  objectin  view. 

"  But  in  every  place  there  was  built  a  neat, 
Where  a  pigeon^a  nest  could  be.** 

The  foliage  of  the  trees  had  not  yet  unfolded,  but  the 
packed  and  mnflled  up  appearance  of  their  tops  made  the  swamp 
dark  as  midsummer.  On  the  huge  horlaontal  pronss  of  the  big 
trees  were  long  rows  of  nests,  closely  Jammed  side  by  side,  and 
in  all  the  forks,  on  projecting  knota.  and  many  more  unlikely 
places,  nests  were  found.  Many  on  the  siq^Ungs  were  frequent- 
ly found  BO  low  that  sitting  on  horseback  one  oould  peep  into 
them;  and  finding  but  one  egs  in  each,  we  surmieed  that  they 
were  not  done  laying.  We  therefore  examined  all  we  could 
ig  through  seven  or  eight  miles  of  the  bottom, 
■ame;  one  egg  only.  Svery  nest  was  occupied, 
and  the  occupant,  from  her  reluctance  to  leave  it,  seemed  to  be 
setting.  However,  we  still  clung  to  the  idea  that  they  would 
lay  another  egg.  Three  days  after  we  went  again,  but  there 
were  no  more  eggs;  one  apiece  waa  aU  that  waa  deposited  at 
that  nestinc  place. 

It  Lb  a  Babject  worthy  of  notice  that  no  nest  waa  found  on  any 
tree  that  stood  on  gronnd  higher  than  the  level  of  the  bottom, 
nor  even  on  those  trees  whose  branches  interlocked  with  tlie 
limbs  of  the  low-land  timber,  but  having  their  roots  on  higher 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  up-land  slope. 

We  usually  arrived  at  the  nesting  ground  about  8  o*olock  ▲. 
M..  when  the  whole  region  would  m  as  silent  as  death.  The 
setting  pigeons  all  on  their  nests,  but  not  a  Bound  waa  uttered 
anywhere;  no  other  bird  wonld  deign  to  enter  the  filthy  district, 

"  The  boughs  with  the  wildwood  fiocks  are  filled. 
The  Bweet  notes  of  other  birds  are  stilled." 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  the  faithful  cocks  have  returned, 
bringing  breakfast  for  their  patient  matea.  the  roar  of  the  rush' 
ing  clouds  dashing  and  whirling  into  the  thick  timber,  with  th< 
cooing  and  screaimng  of  the  thankful  hens,  that  acoompanieo 
the  deafening  storm  of  wings,  is  beyond  the  power  of  this 
pencil  to  portray. 

Fortunately  for  the  spectator,  this  stunning  uproar  waa  of 
abort  duration.  Vast  sectionB  of  the  birds  would  seem  to  de- 
part aB  if  by  signal,  and  the  sudden  simultaneouB  stroke  of  their 
million  wings,  would  produce  hesvy  atmospheric  concussions. 

At  first,  while  the  food  is  near,  the  cocks  make  four  trips  a 
day,  but  by  the  time  the  young  onea  come,  food  has  become  so 
distant  that  two  trioB  a  day  are  as  much  ss  they  can  make,  and 
now  both  males  and  females  go  out  in  search  of  food  to  supply 
the  dally  increasing  demands,  and  leaving  the  young  ones 
alone,  their  inceasant  cries  and  clamor  for  food  are  truly  an. 
noying. 

A  few  days  later,  and  they  made  one  trip  per  day,  _ 
at  early  mom.  and  returning  at  night.  At  this  stage  of 
nesting  period,  being  at  Colnmbua,  Miss.,  fiifty  miles  south  of 
their  nursery,  and  observing,  about  sundown,  msny  fiocks  of 
pigeons  passing  over,  retummg  toward  their  nests,  1  got  an  old 
shot  gun,  and  popped  one  of  them  down,  whqp,  greatly  te  my 
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Bturprise,  I  foand  hlB  crop  fall  of  live  oak(OiMrctw  vinm«) 
acorns.  The  live  oaks  nearest  to  that  point,  in  that  direction, 
are  in  Florida.  Ave  hundred  miles  distant,  and  more  westerly, 
alone  the  Gulf  coast  toward  Mobile.  (Pigeons  have  been  shot 
nearNew  York,  having  their  crops  still  full  of  rice;  which  they 
could  not  have  found  nearer  than  the  fields  of  Georgia  and 
Carolina.  This  fact  proves  that  they  must  have  traveled  at  least 
six  hundred  miles,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute.)  I  returned 
home  the  next  day,  and  seeing  no  pigeons  all  day,  oegan  to  con- 
jecture that  now  they  could  fly,  they  had  removed  their  youi^ 
ones  to  where  more  convenient  supplies  could  be  obtained. 
When  I  arrived  at  home  all  were  saying.  **  The  pigeons  are 
gone."    They  had  all  disappeared  in  a  sinne  day. 

I  concluded  that  I  would  go  out  early  the  next  morning  and 
try  to  And  some  signs  left,  that  I  could  read,  and  ascertain  if  I 
could  the  cause  of  Iheir  departure.  When  I  came  within  a  mile 
of  the  place  next  morning,  the  very  singular,  flryins,  hissing 
and  confused  sound  that  saluted  my  ears  was  utterly  Inexplica- 
ble. The  nearer  I  came  to  it  the  less  I  could  conceive  what 
produced  it,  and  the  louder  it  became,  until  it  increased  to  a 
perfectly  indescribable  clamor.  All  the  frog  ponds  in  the 
world  in  full  chorus  could  not  compare  with  it.  But  entering 
the  old  nursery  the  cause  of  the  great  clamor  was  discovered. 
RfAfiHing  erect  in  every  nest  were  the  deserted  young  pigeons, 
screaming  and  yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices  for  something 
to  eat.  My  near  approach  did  not  seem  to  alarm  them.  Their 
cries  and  lamentation  distressed  me  so  I  had  to  leave. 

I  could  not  get  rid  of  the  impression  the  scene  had  made  on 
me,  and  during  the  night  I  conceived  a  plan  and  prepared  a 
large  basket  to  take  the  young  birds  home  in,  besides  some 

Ssas  and  cold  bread  with  which  to  allure  and  catch  enoueh  to 
1  my  basket.  I  intended  to  take  them  home  and  treat  them 
so  kindly  that  they  would  stay  with  me,  and  I  would  have  a 
flock  of  wild  pigeons  of  my  own.  When  I  came  near  with  my 
basket  I  coula  hear  no  noise  of  any  kind,  and  on  entering  the 
old  nesting  place  I  found  every  nest  had  been  evacuated;  not  a 
bird  of  any  description  was  to  be  seen  or  heard  anywhere. 
There  were  no  indications  left  whereby  I  could  venture  a  con- 
jecture of  what  had  become  of  them.  Opposite  this  place,  in 
the  Chickasaw  Nation,  and  southwest  in  the  Chocktaw  country, 
lay  vast  prairie  plains,  which  at  that  time  of  the  year  (the  flrst 
of  May)  were  literally  covered  with  strawberries,  that  were  Just 
beginning  to  ripen.  Two  days  after  the  young  birds  had  aban- 
doned their  nests,  I  heaid  they  were  on  the  prairies,  and  were 
eating  all  the  strawberriea,  and  that  the  Indian  boyj  were  kill- 
ing £em  with  stickb  and  packing  home  as  many  as  they  could 
carry,  every  day.  They  say,  "  You  eat  up  our  strawberries,  we 
will  eat  vou,  Mr.  Pigeon.*^  They  remained  scattered  over  the 
extended  piairie,  sleeping  two  or  three  in  %  bimch  on  the 
ground  until  the  strawberry  mason  was  over. 

In  riding  over  the  mairie  with  my  hunting  lamp  on  my  head, 
during  this  period,  thev  were  so  often  flunering  up  from  be- 
neath my  horse^s  feet  that  they  defeated  all  attempts  to  get  a 
venison  on  the  prairie. 

They  fattened  upon  the  strawberries,  and  were  very  nice  for 
ttie  table.  There  seemed  to  be  such  countless  numbers  of  them 
spread  over  thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  country,  that  I 
thought  it  miffht  be  that  the  old  birds  had  got  with  them  again, 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  strawberry  season,  when  they  were 
all  fat,  I  went  over  the  river  into  the  prairie  and  shot  a  dozen 
brace  of  them.  Therf  were  ail  squabs,  and  the  Indians  who 
were  camped  aronna  on  the  borders  of  the  timber  land,  and 
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and  fed  to  their  hungry  young  all  the  acorns  and  beechnuts  in 
the  worid;  had  starved  themselves  until  they  could  hardly  fly; 
the  cries  of  the  young  were  as  loud  as  ever;  that  there  was 
nothins  more  in  reachlo  give  them,  and  being  about  to  perish 
themselves,  they  condud^  to  leave  the  starving  young  to  their 
fate,  and  had  gone  away  north,  where  food  was  always  plenty 
after  the  ice  had  melted;  that  the  young  ones  had  remained, 
starving  on  their  nests  two  days,  when  they  made  the  discovery 
that  they  could  fly  />o,  and  rising  above  the  tall  trees  could  see 
the  plains,  where  they  immediately  pitched,  and  flnding  the 
strawberries,  had  remained  and  got  fat,  making  plenty  meat  for 
a  Wwk  hoppe  Aoomo— Uie  red  man.  **  But,^^said  tne  Indian, 
**  this  fat  feast  is  nearly  at  an  end;  two  or  three  days  hence  and 
all  these  fat  birds  will  be  gone.  A  few  little  jgangs  of  the  old 
ones  will  come  and  tell  them  *the  food  here  Seing  exhausted, 
you  must  go  with  us  to  a  more  northern  region,  where  the  ber- 
ries are  Just  now  beginning  to  be  plenty.*  Then  making  a  few 
rapid  and  very  wild  gyrations  over  the  rar-reaching  prairies,  the 
young  ones,  as  with  the  same  impulse,  will  spring  up,  flapping 
their  strong  whirring  wings,  and  will  disappear  like  a  storm 
cloud." 

This  is  what  the  Indian  told  me;  and  so  it  turned  out.  When 
I  went  four  days  later  to  get  another  mess  of  the  nice  birdtt 
before  they  left,  I  found  that  birds,  Indians,  and  strawberries 
had  all  disappeared.    The  scene  was  lonesome. 

**  The  wildwood  pigeon,  rock'd  on  high. 
Has  cooM  his  last  soft  note  of  love.^* 


Benedict  Arnold's  Boyhood. 

An  old  proyerb   says,    ''The  child  la  father  of  the 
man ;"  and  experience  proves  that  the  habits  of  early 

Sears  go  with  one  through  life.    Benedict  Arnold  was 
tie  only  General  In  the  American  Bevolation  who  dia- 


ffraced  his  country.  He  had  superior  military  talents 
mdomitable  energy,  and  a  courage  equal  to  any  emerg- 
ency. The  capture  of  Burgoyue's  anny  was  due  more 
to  Arnold  than  to  Gates  ;  and  in  the  fktal  expedition 
against  Quebec,  he  showed  rare  powers  of  leadership. 
Had  his  diaracter  been  equal  to  bis  talents,  he  would 
have  won  a  place  beside  Washington  and  Green,  inferior 
only  to  them  in  character. 

But  he  began  Ufe  badly,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  ended  It  in  diserace.  When  a  boy,  he  was  detested 
for  selfishness  ana  cruelty.  He  took  delight  in  torturing 
iusects  and  birds,  that  he  might  watch  uieir  sufferings. 
He  scattered  pieces  of  glass  imd  sharp  tacks  on  the  floor 
of  the  shop  he  tended,  that  the  barefooted  boys  who 
visited  it  might  have  sore  and  bleeding  feet.  The  selfish 
cruelty  of  boyhood  grew  stronger  in  manhood.  It  went 
with  him  into  the  army.  He  was  hated  by  the  soldiers, 
and  distrusted  by  the  officers,  in  spite  of  his  bravery, 
and  at  last  became  a  traitor  to  his  countiy. 

English,  versus  American  Gk>od 
Breeding. 

There  is  wide  fundamental  distinction  between  ! 
liflh  good-breeding  and  American  good  manners,  wh  _ 
is  half  indicated  in  the  difference  between  the  words 
tbemsdves.  English  breeding  consists  in  a  training 
which  results  in  an  acquired  faculty  of  instinctiyel} 
doing  or  avoiding  particular  things.  A  well-bred  Eng- 
lishman is  taught  from  his  cradle  how  to  sit,  walk, 
speak,  eat,  drink,  enter  a  room,  leave  it;  he  is  also  taught, 
notwithstanding  his  behavior  in  this  country,  how  to 
dress.  He  is  taught,  also,  to  whom  to  be  respectful, 
whom  to  treat  as  an  equal,  how  to  bear  himself  toward 
inferiors.  The  result  of  this  training  is  that  one  detects 
in  a  well-bred  Englishman  the  result  of  a  sort  of  military 
discipline,  a  stiff  regularity  whi<di  suggests  the  notion  of 
dress  parades  and  me  manual  of  early  life.  There  is  in- 
deed somethinff  In  the  relation  between  English  fathers 
and  children  wnich  suggests  th<  drill-eergeant  and  raw 
recruits.  In  American  nmHies,  however,  in  which  there 
is  any  training  at  all,  the  process  is  quite  different.  The 
attempt  is  made,  and  certainly  no  one  will  deny  that  in 
some  cases  it  is  made  with  success,  to  giye  the  child  not 
a  series  of  rigid  rules  for  its  guidance  in  ufe,  but  a  founda- 
tion in  character  of  urbanity  and  amiability  whidi  will  en* 
^le  him  as  he  goes  through  life  to  make  rules  for  himself. 
He  is  taught  as  much  as  possible  that  though  rules  of 
good  manners  are  always  in  existence  for  the  conven- 
ience of  mankind,  the  foundation  of  good  manners  does 
not  consist  in  rigid  adhesion  to  one  rule,  but  in  an  amiable 
endeavor  to  make  social  intercourse  agreeable ;  that  he 
is  the  best  mannered  man  who  is  most  suave,  most 
hospitable,  most  benevolent,  most  honorable,  most 
brave,  most  upright.  The  American  who  is  really  well 
brought  up,  is  taught  fh)m  the  earliest  moment  that  the 
flrst  rule  of  good  manners  is  to  sacrifice  his  individufdity 
to  the  general  social  good,  and  that  all  rules  of  detail  are 
subonSmate  to  that.  He  is  taught  that  he  must  not  be 
silent  in  the  midst  of  people  who  are  talking ;  that  he 
must  not,  on  the  other  hand,  monopolize  the  conversa- 
tion. He  is  taught  that  he  must  keep  his  f  eelines  to 
himself,  and  not  try  to  force  his  opinions  down  others' 
throats ;  he  must  not  be  dogmatic,  obstinati  or  selfish* 
He  must  not  even  be  too  original.  He  mn^i.  always  con- 
sult the  interest  of  the  whole,  and  allow  tne  "  Individ* 
nal"  to  **  wither."  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there 
are  many  families  in  America  where  this  code  of  man- 
ners is  taught.  But  there  are  enough  (there  once  were 
more  than  there  are  now)  to  make  such  a  scheme  of 
social  behavior  an  American  ideal.  There  are  people 
who  continually  have  it  in  their  mind  when  they  descnbe 
that  mythical  character,  the  American  gentleman.  To 
put  the  matter  in  other  words,  the  Engliui  ideal  of  man- 
ners is  a  practical  ideal,  and  consists  of  submission  to 
certain  rules  and  conventions  which  have  been  adopted 
in  England  for  the  convenience  of  Englishmen.  The 
American  ideal  of  manners  is  a  vague  ideal,  which  might 
in  'Utopia  be  carried  into  practice,  which  regards  all  rules 
as  means  to  ends,  and  which  aims  at  substituting  for  the 
hard,  systematic  code  of  other  days,  a  code  of  brotherly 
love,  Christianity,  or  what  Mr.  Arnold  calls  '^  sweetness 
and  light."  Possibly  some  persons  may  see  in  this  dif- 
ference between  the  English  ideal  and  the  American 
ideal  of  manners,  the  fundamental  difference  between 
the  two  peoples  which  makes  it  so  difllcult  for  them  to 
understand  each  other. 
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Curious  Chances. 

A  VenaUles  wtne-shop  keeper  wu  at  work  In  his  eellar, 
when  BQddenly  the  ground  gave  way,  and  he  fell  into  what 
waa  at  flrat  thonght  to  be  a  well ;  bat  on  lights  being  brought, 
the  hole  was  found  to  be  the  entrance  to  another  wine-oeUar, 
containing  some  of  the  best  yintages  of  France  and  SjMiln. 
The  archsBOlogists  of  Versailles  were  aroused;  and  their 
examination  proves  tha*^^  this  mysterious  subterranean  wine- 
cellar  formed  part  of  the  Pavilion  du  Bendezvoua,  which  Louis 
XV.  annexed  to  the  Pare-aux-Oerfa,  about  which  so  many 
queer  things  are  related  by  the  court  chroniclers  of  the  period. 
The  wine  is  said  to  have  attracted  connoisseurs  from  all  parts. 
A  ftumer  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tavistock  was  as  lucky  in 
another  way.  In  repairing  an  old  mahogany  secretaire, 
knocked  down  to  him  at  auction,  he  discovered  a  secret 
drawer  containing  forty  sovereigns,  a  gold  enameled  ring,  and 
a  lot  of  securities  for  money,  one  of  which  was  a  certificate  for 
five  hundred  pounds  in  three  per  cent,  consols.  An  old  scrap  of 
paper  dated  ITOO  led  to  the  belief  that  forty  guineas  had 
originally  been  placed  there,  but  had  been  taken  out  in  modern 
tlues  and  replaced  by  the  sovereigns. 

A  French  lady  not  long  since  frequently  missed  some  of  her 
valuables  in  a  most  noaccounuble  manner.  One  day  her  ser- 
vant fell  down  stairs  and  was  severely  hut.  On  acting  the 
good  Samaritan  and  poaring  oil  into  her  wounds,  the  mistress 
was  astonished  to  find  all  her  lost  jewels  in  the  pocket  of  her 
maid,  who,  it  seems,  had  all  the  time  been  the  culprit.  How 
much  oftener  accidents  contribute  to  the  loss  of  money 
scarcely  needs  comment;  but  the  manner  in  which  a  gentle- 
man lost  all  his  winnings  at  play  is  worth  repetition,  as  an 
Instance  of  the  fickleness  of  fate.  He  had  won  nine  hundred 
pounds  at  the  **  green  table  "  at  Monaco,  and  was  only  waiting 
for  his  laondress  to  bring  his  docen  shirts  home  before  he 
should  quit  the  place.  The  laundress,  however,  did  not  turn 
up  at  the  appointed  time*  and  to  while  away  the  hours,  he 
went  into  the  Casino.  Of  coarse  he  played— and  not  only  lost 
all  he  liad  already  won,  but  twelve  hundred  pounds  besides, 
which  made  him  heartily  wi»h  he  had  left  the  shirts  behind, 
that  cost  him  one  hundred  pounds  apiece  for  the  washing. 

Among  those  who  have  been  most  remarkably  alTected  by 
accidental  snrprises  are  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  tales  of  un- 
known antiquity  relate  how  speech  or  hearing  has  been  re- 
covered or  Improved  in  this  way.  As  a  case  in  point :  About 
1760  a  merchant  of  Cleves  named  Jorissen,  who  had  become 
almost  totally  deaf,  sitting  one  day  near  a  harpsichord  while 
some  one  was  playing,  and  having  a  tobacco  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
the  bowl  of  which  rested  accidental  ty  against  the  body  of  the 
Instnunent,  was  agreeably  surprised  to  hear  all  the  notes  in 
the  most  distinct  manner.  This  accident  was  a  happy  one,  for 
Jortseen  soon  learned,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  hard  wood 
placed  against  his  teeth,  the  other  end  of  which  was  placed 
against  the  speaker's  teeth,  not  only  to  keep  up  a  conversation, 
bot  to  understand  the  least  whisper.  Other  cures  have  been 
brought  ahont  less  by  skill  than  by  accidental  drcumstancee. 
There  is  the  story  of  a  Frenchman  who,  throagh  a  sword-wound 
received  in  a  duel,  sufllsred  from  internal  abscesses,  which 
forced  him  to  walk  in  a  stooping  posture.  Sometime  after, 
.  becoming  engaged  in  another  aflkir  of  honor,  this  time  with 
pistols,  the  ballet  of  his  adversary  chanced  to  pass  exactly 
throngh  the  abcesses  caused  by  the  former  wonnd,  which, 
making  them  discharge,  not  only  relieved  him  Arom  the  stoop, 
bat  caaeed  him  to  walk  with  rather  a  stiff  carriage  ever 
afterward. 


Swimming. 

In  the  essential  part  of  swimming,  that  is,  the  art 
of  keeping  the  head  above  water,  there  is  no  skill 
required ;  confidence  in  the  sustaining  power  of  the 
water  is  the  only  secret;  and  if  the  noYice  will  only 
dare  to  trust  the  water,  and  remember  three  simple 
rules,  he  cannot  possibly  sink :  1  On  entering  the 
water  and  attempting  to  swim,  keep  the  hands  and 
feet  well  below  the  surface,  and  immerse  the  whole 
body  up  to  the  chin.  2.  Hollow  the  spine  and 
throw  the  back  of  the  head  on  to  the  shoulders.  The 


reason  of  this  1 3  in  order  that  the  solid  mass  of  the  brain 
may  be  sapported  by  the  air-filled  lungs,  and  the  eyes 
and  nostrils  kept  aboye  the  surface,  l^e  month  should 
be  firmly  closed,  and  respiration  conducted  through  the 
nostrils,  so  that  no  water  can  enter.  8.  Move  the  limbs 
quietly.  A  jerky,  fussy  swimmer  is  neyer  a  good  one; 
and  while  he  continues  these  habits  will  never  aoeom- 
plish  any  longdistance  or  achieve  any  elegance  in  swim- 
ming. A  slow  stroke  is  the  very  essence  of  good  swim- 
ming, and  when  endurance,  not  speed,  is  requisite,  is  the 
most  vaTuable.  There  is  nothing  like  the  slow  style  for 
learning  to  swim ;  you  may  grut  upon  it  all  sorts  cl 
natatory  accomplishments ;  but  in  ume  of  danger  the 
slow  stroke  is  your  sheet-anchor.  Two  novices  who  are 
wishing  to  learn  to  swim  mav,  with  a  few  practical  direc- 
tions, be  very  useful  to  each  other.  Of  course,  the  sea 
is  the  easiest  medium  for  a  beginner,  on  account  of  Its 
being  of  a  more  buoyant  nature  than  fresh  water ;  but 
if  you  are  not  by  the  sea,  why,  you  must  go  into  a  shal- 
low river  or  lake  instead.  Walk  in  together  until  yon 
are  breastpdeep ;  then  let  one  spread  blrnaAif  upon  the 
water,  while  his  companion  supports  him  with  one  hand 
under  the  chest.  Lying  on  the  water  In  this  way  he  can 
practice  the  various  movements  easily,  and  when  he  is 
tired  he  can  exchange  duties  with  his  companion.  It  is 
astonishing  how  much  can  be  done  In  a  few  days,  and 
how  soon  the  learner  becomes  independent  of  the  sup- 
porting hand.  As  soon  as  the  learner  feels  confidence, 
and  that  he  has  gained  a  mastery  over  the  water,  his 
companion  should  withdraw  his  hand,  until  at  last  Its 
support  is  not  needed.  When  the  pupil  can  swim  twenty 
yards  in  shallow  water,  let  him  tj^  his  mettle  in  water 
out  of  his  depth,  accompanied,  however,  by  some  good 
swimmer ;  but  beginners  should  always  make  a  practice 
of  Bwimminff  toward  the  shore,  if  possible,  so  that  every 
stroke  may  brine  them  into  shallower  water  as  they  get 
tired.  Practice  in  swimming,  as  in  every  other  art,  is 
the  great  thing  to  insure  perfection,  for  as  Ihe  swimmer 
feels  his  own  safety  in  the  water,  and  the  almost  impos- 
sibility of  sinking  if  left  to  himself,  he  indulges  hi  all 
sorts  of  gyrations  and  antics,  to  vary  the  monotony  of 
simple  progression.  There  are  innumerable  ornamental 
additions  capable  of  being  made  to  ordinary  swimming. 
There  is  walking  or  treading  the  water,  leaping  like  a 
goat,  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  spinning  round 
like  a  top  ;  and  a  clever  performer  can  turn  somersaults 
in  the  water,  "  carry  his  leg  in  one  hand,"  swim  with 
his  legs  Ued,  and  achieve  numberless  other  remarkable 
diversions  in  the  element  over  which  he  has  attained 
mastery. 

Only  a  Beetle. 

A  distingnished  natnralist  was  once  shnt  np  in  a  gloomy 
French  prison  for  some  political  reason.  While  there  his  active 
mind  prevented  him  from  sinking  in  despondency,  for  even  his 
cheerless  cell  furnished  him  with  food  for  thought  and  study. 
The  very  insects,  which  to  another  would  have  been  merely 
obJecU  of  aversion,  were  to  him  as  fresh  leaves  from  the  ever 
interesting  book  of  nature. 

The  surgeon  who  visited  the  prison  found  the  naturalist 
one  day  intently  examining  a  beetle,  which  had  intruded  on 
his  solitude.  He  informed  the  physician  that  the  insect  was 
a  rare  one,  and  proceeded  with  the  enthusiaem  of  a  natnralist 
tc  speak  of  its^ecnliarities.  The  physician  begged  that  he 
might  have  it  for  two  young  friends  who  were  ardent  students 
of  the  science,  and  it  was  readily  granted  to  him. 

The  students  were  well  acquainted  with  the  fame  of  the 
celebrated  Latreille,  and  when  they  learned  his  situation  they 
forthwith  took  active  measures  to  secure  his  release.  So  suc- 
cessful were  they,  that  the  scholar  was  at  length  set  at  liberty, 
and  could  ever  after  feel  that  he  owed  his  life  to  an  Insect  A 
month  later,  and  all  his  fellow-prisoners  were  put  on  board  a 
ship  for  transportation.  The  vessel  foundered  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  all  on  board  perished. 

How  small  the  means  God  uses  often  to  save  our  life,  or  to 
take  it  away.  And  if  we  will  but  look  back  along  the  Une  of 
our  personal  history,  shall  we  not  usually  find  that  the  most 
trivial  events  have  frequently  decided  one  whole  life  course. 
Great  events  do  not  often  happen  to  us,  and  when  they  do  the 
result  is  not  what  we  expected.  But  the  chance  meeting  with 
an  individual,  the  perusal  of  some  book,  or  even  a  paragraph 
In  a  newspaper  which  deeply  impresses  us,  may  be  the  means 
of  changing  our  whole  life  current 
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Hay  With  the  Children. 

"  When  we  were  all  children  at  home/*  said  a  friend,  **noth- 
ing  delighted  as  bo  much  as  a  romp  with  my  father ;  the  hour 
of  his  home-coming  was  the  happiest  in  all  the  twen^-foor. 
I  often  think  if  all  parents  would  play  with  their  children, 
home  discipline  might  entirely  lose  its  severe  aspect,  and  be- 
come a  law  of  love.**  Children  are  not  made  good  by  the  rod 
of  power.  How  many  parents  are  willing  to  derote  an  hour 
or  so  to  play  with  the  children?  As  a  little  kitten  will  stop 
lapping  her  milk  to  play  with  the  string  yon  draw  across  the 
floor,  so  will  the  child  leave  almost  everything  for  a  romp  with 
its  father  or  mother.  In  these  romps,  and  during  these  mo- 
ments of  recreation,  the  great  lesson  of  love  is  learned  by  the 
child.  This  dose  companionship  makes  the  bond  between 
parent  and  child  which  resnlts  in  the  fntnre  acceptance  of  ad- 
vice and  gnidanoe.  Perhaps  yon  are  natorally  a  dignifled  per- 
son, and  nnaccostomed  to  play.  So  when  your  infant  iirst 
came  to  yon,  yon  were  not  aocnstomed  to  its  care;  but  yet  did 
not  for  that  reason  allow  it  to  go  uncared  for.  If  you  are 
liarassed  by  worldly  anxieties,  the  recreation  will  benefit  you 


a  spray  of  weed,  a  tvng,  a  toft  of  grass,  near  the  water, 
pluming  himself  in  the  warm  rays  of  the  son.  The  fish 
cautiously  places  himself  under  tne  fly,  steathilj  projects 
blB  tube  flrom  the  water,  takes  a  sure  aim,  and  lets  fly. 
0owr  di^ps  the  little  innocent  to  be  swallowed  by  the 
fish. 

Celestial  Oddities. 


ICr.  William  Simpson,  according  to  his  recently  pub- 
flahed  book  of  travels  in  China,  saw  many  wonderful 
things  in  that  strange  country,  and  among  others  a  de- 
w   "..1.    J^i*    *v^  -vti;i  -«;i  -«—  «i..^»ni  y^  ♦v^  vlcc  for  raising  subscriptions  which  we  commend  to  the 
asmuchasiibenefitsthe  childjand  yow  slwpwffl  be  the  j^t^^on  of  ^eigetlc  clergymen  in  their  normal  condi- 
icwmderfeglt   The  experiment  is  worth  trying.  jSSnT that  Is  to  say^  endeavoring  to  raise  funds  for  chari- 

The  Eye— Some  of  the  Common  Dangers 
it  is  Subject  to. 

The  sculptor  Crawford  was  accustomed  all  his  life  to 
read  lyinff  down.  To  this  yery  largely  physicians  attri- 
bute the  Toss  of  his  eye.  Very  soon  a  cancer  formed  in 
the  other  which  caused  his  death. 

The  great  historian,  Prescott,  lost  his  eyesight  when  a 
student  by  a  bit  of  bread  thrown  in  sport  by  a  fellow- 
student  at  table.  Neyer  be  careless  in  such  little  mat- 
ters. A  pair  of  scissors  or  a  fork,  thrown  in  sport  or 
anger,  has  often  caused  the  loss  of  an  eye,  which  the 
wealtn  of  the  world  cannot  replace. 

A  lady  who  was  very  desirous  of  finishing  a  set  of 
linen  for  her  brothers,  spent  almost  a  winter  in  fine 
stitching,  sitting  up  often  late  at  night  oyer  the  work, 
in  which  she  took  great  delight.    The  result  Wf 


table  purposes.  Mr.  Simpson  saw  an  enthusiast  In  a 
Budhist  temple  which  was  in  need  of  restoration.  He 
was  locked  into  a  kind  of  small  wooden  sentry-box.  A 
bole  in  the  side  enabled  him  to  pull  a  string  which 
worked  the  hammer  of  a  bell.  He  pulled  it  eyery  few 
minutes  to  attract  attention  to  his  position.  He  had 
only  Just  room  to  sit  upright,  and  a  number  of  larve 
nalu  were  driyen  through  the  side  of  his  box  with  the 
points  projecting  inwards.  Wheneyer  a  benevolent  per- 
son paid  a  sufictont  sum,  one  of  the  nafls  were  extracted, 
the  position  of  the  inmate  rather  less  uncom- 
fortable ;  and  a  piece  of  paper  was  pasted  on  the  spot 
with  the  name  of  the  donor.  This  Is  really  a  yery  inge- 
nious deyice ;  and  we  would  sugngest  to  any  parish  in 
want  of  a  new  church  that  they  would  catch  a  popular 
dergyman  and  immure  him  in  such  a  box  in  some  pubUe 
j^aoe.    The  effect  would  no  doubt  be  striking ;  and  he 


the  penalty  of  becoming  perfectly  blind. 

A  young  lady  who  liyed  but  ten  miles  by  train  from 
school,  used  to  spend  the  time  in  stud  ag  a  certain  les- 
son while  she  was  riding  down  in  the  aoming.  The  re- 
sult was  a  seyere  affection  of  the  eyes,  whicn  disabled 
her  from  study  for  a  long  time.  It  is  always  hurtful 
to  the  eyes  to  read  in  the  uain,  though  we  may  not  see 
the  effects  so  plainly  when  it  happens  only  occasionally. 

A  steady  practice,  like  this  young  lady's,  may  produce 
eyen  worse  results  when  the  system  is  in  a  oad  state. 

Never  read  by  twilight,  nor  before  eaUng  in  the  mold- 
ing. The  little  you  gain  in  time  will  be  doubly  lost  by  a 
fauing  of  the  eyesight  long  before  life's  sundown. 

A  young  clergyman,  wno  is  a  remarkably  well-read 
man,  but  whose  eyes  are  a  perfect  deformity,  says  he 
ruined  them  by  reading  at  night,  long  and  intently,  while 
he  was  getting  his  education.  He  seems  to  haye  no  con- 
trol of  the  lids,  which  twitch  and  moye  in  a  most  gro- 
tesque manner.  Do  not  fancy  you  can  do  as  you  please 
with  your  eyes,  and  yet  haye  them  serve  vou  faithfully. 
Take  as  good  care  of  them  as  you  would  of  gold,  for 
gold  can  never  replace  lost  eyesight. 

Leaf  and  Flower  Impressions. 

Oil  a  piece  of  white  paper  on  one  side ;  hold  the  oiled 
side  over  and  in  the  smoke  of  a  lamp  or  pine-knot  till 
quite  black:  place  the  leaf  on  the  black  surf  ace-smooth 
side  up,  as  the  veins  and  fibres  of  the  leaf  show  plainer 
on  the  under  part.  Now  press  on  all  parts  of  the  leaf 
with  the  fingers ;  then  take  up  the  leaf  and  put  the  black 
oiled  sides  on  the  page  of  a  Dook  made  for  leaf  impres- 
sions—with an  extra  piece  of  paper  on  the  top  to  pre- 
vent smutting  the  opposite  page.  Press  this  a  few  mo- 
ments ;  then  remove  the  green  leaf  and  the  impression 
will  be  left  on  the  page  as  beautifully  as  if  it  were  an 
eng^ving.  Flowers  of  single  corolla  can  be  pressed  in 
like  manner.  Many  of  the  Geranium  leaves  make  beau- 
tiful impressions.  The  impression  book  may  be  mad« 
etm  more  interesting  by  givtag  botanical  dassificatiom 
•f  each  leaf  and  flower. 


A  Living  Popgun. 

There  is  a  little  fish,  the  choetodon,,  abounding  in  the 
eastern  seas,  from  Ceylon  to  Japan,  which  secures  its 
prey  by  means  of  an  instrument  like  the  blowpipe  used 
by  mischievous  school-boys  for  projecting  peas  and  othei 
means  of  torment.  The  nose  of  the  fish  is  a  kind  ol 
sharp  beak,  through  which  he  has  the  power  of  propel- 


in  which  she  took  great  delight.  The  result  was.  the  might  deliver  sermons  from  his  permanent  pulpit  with 
nerve  of  the  eye  was  so  injured  that  she  was  obliged  singular  emphasis.  The  Chinese  devotee  in  question 
wholly  to  give  up  sewing,  Knitting  and  reading,  under  ....  -       .  .... 


was,  it  seems,  to  be  shut  up  for  three  years ;  but  it 
Would  be  better  to  make  the  duration  of  the  imprison- 
ment depend  on  the  amount  of  the  subscriptions.  Per- 
haps, however,  some  preachers  would  then  nave  to  look 
Sorward  to  a  rather  ezcessiye  term. 

The  most  amusing  page  in  Mr.  Simpson's  book  is  per- 
haps that  in  which  ne  gnres  a  specimen  of  pigeon-£ng- 
Ushr- a  language  which,  according  to  him,  is  spreading 
with  great  rapidity,  and  possibly  destined  to  establish 
Itself  permanently  as  a  means  of  communication  even 
between  natives  who  speak  mutually  unintelligible  dia- 
lects. At  present  it  can  hardly  be  called  grac^l.  The 
fngments  which  we  give  are  taken  from  a  translation  of 
'^celsior."  We  wffl  only  add  that  the  phrase  ''galow" 
Is  said  to  be  untranslatable ;  but  that  it  has  the  effect  of 
converting  ''topside"  into  an  exclamation  nearly  eauiv- 
alent  to  ''excelsior*"  Here  is  a  verse  or  two ;  the  whole 
poem  is  given  in  Mr.  Simpson's  pages.  *'  Maskey  "  means 
f<iiotwi£standing"— 

That  mighty  time  begin  chop-chop, 

One  young  man  walkey— no  can  stop— 

Maskey  enow  1   maskey  ice  I 

He  cany  flag  vid  chop  so  nice— 

Topside-galow! 

Hina  mnchee  sorry;  one  pieceyeye 

I>ookee  sharp— so— all  same  my 

Him  talkey  largey— talkey  strong. 

Too  mochey  corio— all  same  gong, 

Topside-galow  I 
The  stanza  about  the  falling  avalanche  and  the  St. 
Bernard  monks  who   heard  a  voice  fall  through  the 
itartled  air  become— 

*  Take  carel  that  spoil  'am  tree,  yonng  man! 
Take  care  that  ice,  he  wont  man-man/* 


That  coolie  chin-chin  he  sood  night, 
He  talkey  **  my  can  go  all  right.^ 

Topside-galowl 
Joss-pidgeon  man  he  soon  begin 
Mondng-time  that  Joss  chin-chin. 
He  no  man  see— him  plenty  fear 
Cas  some  man  talkey— him  can  hear. 

Topside-galow! 

We  look  forward  to  the  translation  of  Shakspeare  Into 
this  delicious  dialect. 
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BRING-  FLOWERS 

vt  KBS.  e.  w.  y. 

Bring  flowers,  bright  flowera,  when  my  soul  le  sad. 
They  ever  in  cheerfol  tones  are  clad; 
They  whisper  of  Him,  who  those  gems  hath  made, 
I  can  see  His  hand  in  each  yarying  shade; 
They  tell  of  His  love.  His  mighty  power, 
Beaatifnl  emblems!  bring  flowers,  bright  floweni 

Brinff  flowers,  bright  flowers,  from  the  shady  deU, 
A  tale  of  my  early  yonth  they  tell— 
Of  the  bright  men  lane,  the  oak-tree  shade 
Where  the  Tioiets  grew  in  the  open  glade. 
And  the  rippling  brook,  where  m  summer  honrs 
We  ofttimes  waded ;  bring  flowers,  bright  flowersl 

Bring  flowers,  bright  flowers,  their  fhigrance  recalls 

The  vines  that  clambered  the  garden  walls; 

They  were  planted  there  by  my  mother's  hand. 

While  we  gathered  near,  her  little  band. 

To  watch  their  growth  with  the  passing  honrs— 

How  sweet  the  remembrance  ;  bring  ^wers,  bright  flowers  1 

Bring  flowers,  bright  flowers,  their  sweet  perfkmie, 
Hy  heart  to  holier  thoughts  attnne: 
They  tell  of  the  land  oflmmortal  birth. 
Where  the  weary  flnd  rest  from  the  tolls  o«  earth. 
Where  the  glorified  spirit  receives  its  dower— 
O,  when  I  am  weary,  bring  flowers,  bright  flowers! 

Bring  flowers,  bright  flowers,  to  lay  on  my  breast, 

When  my  form  is  shrouded  for  its  final  rest. 

And  when  dark  earth  shall  pillow  my  head. 

May  sweet  flowers  brighten  my  lowly  bed, 

Thoogh  my  spirit  ascend  to  holier  bowers. 

Of  my  dust  they  are  emblems;  bring  flowers,  bright  flowers! 

Intelligence  of  Toads. 

The  belief  Is  common  in  old  countries  that  toads  live 
a  hundred  years  without  partaking  food,  for  they  have 
been  found  in  little  cavities  of  rocks,  where  there  is  no 
apparent  entrance  to  admit  the  animal,  and  hence  the 
theory  that  the  toad  must  have  been  there  when  the 
tock  was  formed  and  thrown  up  ages  affo.  The  toad 
can  live  a  lons^  time  on  water  or  moi^ure  fuone,  as  it  im- 
bibes it  rapidly  through  its  very  i>orous  skin ;  but  that  it 
iives  thus  a  hundred  years  is  totally  absurd ;  the  most 
leasonable  solution  of  the  problem  being,  that  a  very 
small,  almost  imperceptible  crack  or  opening  to  the 
cavity  exists,  through  which  an  egg  oi  a  toad  was 
washed  in,  and  hatched  or  grew  or  developed  into  a  fair 
sized  creature,  and  there  lived  and  thrivea  a  reasonable 
time  on  small  Insects  which  now  and  then  crept  or 
drifted  In. 

The  intelligence  of  a  toad,  as  observed  by  Thomas 
HUl,  is  certainly  remarkable.  When  an  Insect  is  too 
large  to  swallow,  it  thrusts  the  creature  against  a  stone 
to  push  it  down  its  throat.  *<  On  one  occamon.**  said  he, 
''when  a  toad  was  attempting  to  swallow  a  locust,  the 


head  was  down  the  former's  throat,  the  Under  parta 
protruding.  The  toad  then  sought  a  stone  or  clocQ  bat 
as  none  was  to  be  found,  he  lowered  his  head  and  crept 
along,  poshing  the  locust  against  the  ground.  But  the 
ground  was  too  smooth  (a  rolled  path),  and  the  angle  at 
which  the  locust  lay  to  the  ground  too  small,  and  thus 
no  progress  was  made.  To  increase  the  angle  he 
straightened  up  his  hind  legs,  but  In  vain.  At  len^fth  he 
threw  up  his  hind  quarters  and  actually  stood  on  Ida 
bead,  or  rather  on  the  locust  sticking  out  of  his  mouth, 
and,  after  repeating  this  once  or  twice,  suoceded  in  set- 
ting himself  outside  his  dinner."  On  another  oocauon 
he^'  saw  a  toad  dispose  of  an  earth-worm,  which  was  so 
long  that  it  had  to  be  swallowed  by  sections.  But  whlla 
one  end  was  in  the  toad's  stomach  the  other  end  waa 
coiled  about  his  head.  He  waited  until  the  worm's 
writhing  gave  him  a  chance,  and  swallowed  half  an 
inch ;  then  taking  a  nip  with  his  jaws  waited  for  a 
chance  to  draw  in  another  half  Inc^  But  there  were  so 
many  half  inches  to  dispose  of  that  at  length  his  jaws 
g^w  tired,  lost  their  firmness  of  grip,  ana  the  worm 
crawled  out  flve-elghths  of  an  inch  between  each  half 
inch  swallowing.  The  toad  perceiving  this  brought  its 
light  hand  to  his  jaws,  grasping  his  abdomen  with  hla 
foot,  and  by  a  little  effort  got  hold  of  the  worm  in  hla 
stomach  from  outside ;  he  uius,  by  his  foot,  held  fast  to 
what  he  had  gained  by  each  swallow,  and  presently  siio> 
eeede^  1i  gtvong  ^"  T^nn  <mtirely  down.'' 

A  Chinese  Book  for  G-irls. 

China  is  making  a  contribntion  to  female  literature.  A  vd- 
mne  has  recently  been  pnblished  there  called  ^A  Book  foe 
Girls."  It  is  written  in  verse  and  contains  advice  and  soggea- 
ttons  to  women  from  the  time  they  are  bom  nntil  they  become 
grandmothers.  Bvery  line  is  characteristic  of  the  position  oo 
capied  by  women  in  China.  Nothing  is  said  abont  Intellectoal 
development,  and  the  duty  of  complete  snbmission  to  the 
wills  of  their  masculine  relatives  of  every  grade  is  constantly 
hnpressed  npon  them.  The  book  opens  with  snggestions  con- 
cerning early  rising,  soitable  morning  toilettea,  and  proper 
female  occnpations.  Then  follow  warnings  against  idleness 
and  foolish  conversation.  ^'A  maiden  mast  learn  to  guard 
her  tongne.**  For  each  year  of  her  life  there  is  a  particDlar 
lesson.  **Atsevc  vears  learn  to  imitate  those  who  are  grown 
op.  At  eight  and «.  e,  love  yonr  older  and  younger  brothers 
and  sisters,  divide  yo.4r  food  with  them,  and  do  not  be  angry 
or  Jealous  If  your  share  is  less  than  theirs.  At  ten,  be  indus- 
trious, learn  from  your  mother,  and  do  not  leave  the  house 
without  permission.  At  eleven  years  you  are  grown— attend 
to  making  the  tea,  cooking  the  rice,  and  fill  np  your  leisure 
time  with  knitting.**  Then  follow  directions  regarding  the 
great  aim  of  existence— marriage.  To  the  obedience  exercised 
toward  parents  and  relatives  shall  be  added  submission  to  a 
husband.  After  this  come  practical  and  economical  rules 
about  cooking  and  cleanliness.  Humility  Is  enjoined.  **  The 
husband  is  to  the  wife  as  heaven  is  to  the  earth.  Tour  feet 
are  bound  so  that  you  shall  not  leave  the  house  and  wander 
fo<dishly  about  in  search  of  vain  amusement."  Then  come 
suggestions  to  young  mothers,  rules  for  walking,  resting,  sit- 
ting and  sleeping.  '^  When  thy  daughters  are  grown,  see  that 
they  marry  well,  and  are  obedient  to  their  husbands  and  sub- 
mlBsive  to  his  relatives.'^  With  such  views  in  regard  to  the 
education  of  women,  a  glimpse  of  the  positions  they  occupy 
in  other  countries  might  well  astonish  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Celestial  Bmpire. 


Sunlight  and  Health. 

At  the  rear  end  of  our  parlor  it  was  not  very  daik. 
£adeed,  we  could  see  to  read  small  newspaper  print  at 
the  least  lighted  point.  At  that  point  we  put  a  bracket 
against  the  wall,  and  transferred  to  it  a  pumt  from  the 
window.  In  four  days  it  looked  sick ;  in  two  weeks  it 
was  yellow  ;  in  five  weeks  it  was  apparently  dead.  An. 
other  plant  was  placed  on  the  center-table,  which  was 
about  half  way  from  the  front  windows  to  the  position 
of  the  first  plant.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks  that  had 
lost  its  green,  aud  was  evidently  failing.  The  girls  in 
our  parlor,  wno  were  not  out  more  than  an  hour  a  day 
on  an  average,  except  when  they  went  to  places  of 
amusement  in  the  evening,  were  as  pale,  yellow  and 
sicklv  as  the  plants,  and  we  think  for  the  same  reason-^ 
a  lack  of  full,  strong  light.  Dio  Lbwis. 
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A  Meohanical  Eye. 

Ho  mwchanic  can  attain  dlatinction  nnleM  he  is  able  to  de- 
lect ordinary  imperf ections  at  dght,  so  that  he  can  see  if 
tklnga  are  out  of  plumb,  out  of  level,  out  of  square,  and  out  of 
proper  shape ;  and  unless  he  can  also  detect  dlsproportloned  or 
m-ahaped  patterns.  This  is  a  great  mechanical  attainment. 
We  say  attainment,  because  it  may  be  attained  by  any  ordi- 
nary person.  Of  course  there  are  defective  eyes,  as  there  are 
other  defective  organs ;  the  speech,  for  Instance,  is  sometimes 
defective,  but  the  eye  is  susceptible  of  the  same  training  as 
aoy  other  oigan.  Tlie  muscles,  the  voice,  the  sense  of  hearing, 
all  require  training.  Consider  how  the  artist  must  train  the 
oigan  of  sight  in  order  to  detect  the  sli^test  imperfection  in 
shade,  color,  proportion,  shape,  expression,  etc.  Not  one 
blacksmith  in  five  ever  attains  the  art  of  hammering  square; 
yet  it  is  very  essential  to  his  occupation.  It  it  simply  because 
he  allows  himself  to  get  into  a  careless  habit ;  a  little  training 
and  care  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  success. 

The  fact  is  that  the  eye  is  not  half  as  much  at  fault  as  the 
heedless  mind.  Bome  carpenters  acquire  the  careless  habit  of 
using  a  try-square  every  time  they  plane  off  a  shaving,  in 
place  of  giving  their  minds  right  to  their  business  and  properly 
training  their  eyes;  and  unless  they  cultivate  this  power  of 
the  eye,  they  will  alwsys  be  at  Journey-work.  Look  at  the 
well-trained  blacksmith ;  he  goes  across  the  shop,  pidcs  up 
Che  horse's  foot,  takes  a  squint,  returns  to  his  anvil,  forges  the 
■hoe,  and  it  exactly  fits  the  foot.  Contrast  him  with  the  bun- 
gler who  looks  at  the  foot,  then  forges  the  shoe,  then  fits  the 
foot  to  it,  often  to  the  ruin  of  a  ilne  horse.  Now  the  fault  lies 
in  the  proper  shape  for  the  foot ;  he  should  determine  to  make 
the  shoe  fit  the  foot  in  place  of  the  foot  iltting  the  ahoe,  and 
should  follow  it  up  until  the  object  is  accomplished. 

▲  very  good  way  to  discipline  the  mechanical  eye  is  to  first 
measure  an  inch  with  the  eye,  then  prove  it  with  the  rule,  then 
measure  a  half -inch,  then  an  eighth^  and  so  on,  and  you  will 
soon  be  able  to  discover  at  a  glance  the  difference  between 
a  twelfth  and  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch ;  then  go  on  to  the  three 
inches,  six,  twelve,  and  so  on.  Some  call  this  guessing,  but 
there  is  no  guess-work  about  it ;  it  is  measuring  with  the  eye 
and  mind.  Acquire  the  habit  of  criticising  for  imperfections 
every  piece  of  work  you  see ;  do  everything  as  nearly  as  you 
can  without  measuring,  (without  spoiling  it)  or  as  nearly  as 
you  can  trust  the  eye  with  its  present  training.  If  yon  cannot 
see  things  mechanically,  do  not  blame  the  eye  for  it ;  it  is  no 
more  to  blame  than  the  mouth  is  because  we  cannot  read,  or 
the  fingers  because  we  cannot  write.  A  person  may  write  a 
very  good  hand  with  his  eyes  dosed,  the  mind  of  course  direct- 
ing the  hand.  The  eye  is  necessary,  however,  to  detect  imper- 
fections. 

JEvery  occupation  in  life  requires  a  mechanically-trained  eye, 
and  we  should  realiae  more  than  we  do  the  great  importance 
of  properly  training  that  organ. 

Heroism  of  the  True  Orator. 

We  reckon  the  bar,  the  Senate,  journalism  and  the 
pulpit  peaceful  profeesionfl,  bat  yon  cannot  escape  the 
demand  for  coorage  in  these,  and  certainly  there  la  no 
tme  orator  who  is  not  a  hero.  His  attitude  in  the  ros- 
trum or thepulpit  requires  that  he  counterbalance  his 
oratory.  He  is  the  challenger,  and  must  answer  all 
eomers.  The  orator  must  often  stand  with  forward  foot 
fai  the  attitude  of  the  defensive.  His  speech  must  be  Just 
ahead  of  the  assembly,  ahead  of  the  whole  human  race 
or  it  is  superQuous.  His  speech  is  not  to  be  distinct 
trom  action.  It  is  the  electricity  of  action.  It  is  action 
as  the  general's  word  of  command  and  the  chart  of  battle 
Is  action.  He  must  feel  that  as  the  speaker  he  compro- 
mises himself;  his  oratory  counts  for  something  or 
nothing ;  it  is  the  cry  to  the  charge  and  the  fight,  or  let 
him  be  silent.  Tou  go  to  a  town  meeting  where  th 
people  are  called  to  some  disagreeable  duty,  such  as 
often  occurred  during  the  war — on  the  occasion  of  a  new 
dn^,  for  instance.  They  go  unwilling.  They  have 
spent  their  money  once  or  twice  tcit  freely ;  they  haye 
sent  their  best  men,  the  young  and  ardent,  those  of  a 
martial  temperament,  who  answered  the  first  draft  or 
the  second,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  who  else  can  be 
spared  or  induced  to  %q.  The  silence  and  coldness  of 
tne  assembly,  after  the  meeting  has  been  called  to  order 
and  the  purpose  stated,  are  not  very  encouraging.  Then 
a  fiTOod  man  rises  in  the  cold  and  malicious  assembly, 


saclthey  say:  "Well,  sir.  It  would  be  prudenter  to  be 
•Oent  \  why  not  rest,  sin  on  your  good  record.  Nobody 
doubts  your  power,  but  for  the  present  business  we  know 
all  about  it,  and  are  tired  of  bemff  pushed  into  patri'jtism 
by  people  who  stav  at  home."  But  he,  taking  no  coun- 
sel of  best  things,  but  only  of  the  inspiration  of  his  to- 
day's feelings,  surprises  them  with  his  tidings,  with  his 
better  knowlc^dge,  his  larger  ylew,  his  steady  eaze  at 
the  new  and*  foture,  of  which  they  had  not  thought^ 
and  they  are  interested  like  so  many  chfldren,  ana 
he  ^dns  the  victoir  by  prophesying  where  they  ex- 
pected repetition.  He  knew  that  they  were  looking  be- 
nhid,  and  be  was  looking  ahead,  therefore  it  was  riffht 
to  speak.  Then  the  obseiyers  say,  "  What  a  godsend  Is 
this  manner  of  man  to  a  town,  and  what  facilities  he 
has  1  He  is  put  tofrether  like  a  Waltham  watch,  or  like 
alocomotiye  Just  fidshed  at  the  Tredegar  works." 

RiXFH  Waldo  Exsbsoh. 

Be  Willing  to  Learn. 

A  man  progresses  Just  as  long  as  he  is  willing  to  leani,  bat 
progression  ceases  whenever  he  reaches  that  point  where  he 
places  his  knowledge  in  the  balance  a^nst  that  of  all  other 
men.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  are  a  good  many  Just 
such  men  as  this  in  the  world.  Some  cannot  be  taught  any- 
thing, no  matter  to  what  branch  of  human  knowledge  it  be- 
longs. Others  are  perfect  only  in  one  thing,  and  that  relates 
to  the  business  they  foOow.  It  is  here  that  this  egotistical 
importance  works  the  most  mischief,  for  it  always  cripples  a 
man's  usefulness  in  life. 

There  is  another  class  of  persons  who  will  accept  knowledge 
only  from  those  whom  they  acknowledge  as  superiors.  They 
must  know  the  source  of  every  item  of  information,  and  it  is 
rejected  as  error,  or  accepted  as  truth,  accordingly.  They 
never  think,  reason,  or  experiment  for  themselves,  and  henoe 
their  belief  and  practice  exhibit  a  strange  mixture  of  the 
practicable  and  impracticable,  of  truth  and  error. 

The  truly  progressive  class  accept  truth  wherever  they  find 
it,  and  reject  nothing  because  of  its  source.  A  hint  dropped 
from  the  beggar's  lips  is  Just  as  valuable  as  though  it  came 
from  royalty  itself.  These  are  the  men  who  do  think,  reason 
and  experiment  for  themselves.  like  the  miner,  1 1  is  the  gold 
they  are  after,  and  like  him,  they  never  reject  it  because  it  is 
associated  with  dross  and  dirt,  but  go  resolutely  to  work  to 
separate  the  pure  firam  the  impure,  retaining  only  the  former. 

Recovered  Treasures. 

It  wHl  be  remembered  that  the  laree  steamship  Amerieiu 
plying  between  Panama  and  San  Francisco,  was  burned 
a  few  years  since  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Since  that  time 
yarious  efforts  have  been  made  to  recover  the  treasure 
which  was  on  board.  Some  of  these  recent  efforts 
have  been  attended  with  success,  and  the  precious 
metals  have  been  deliyered  at  the  Assay  OfBce  in  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Twenty-three  boxes  of  melted  coin,  weighing  from  200 
to  400  poimds  each,  were  scattered  around  the  room,  and 
besides  these  were  piles  of  bars  and  irregular  masses  of 
yaluable  metal  lying  around  loose.  Two  pieces  of  the 
melted  mass,  with  a  length  each  of  about  three  feet,  and 
a  width  of  eighteen  inches,  weighing  one  hundred 
pounds,  looked  like  a  section  of  m)zen  clay,  brisUinff 
with  oysters.  These  oysters  were  twenty  dollar  gold 
pieces,  Mexican  gold  dollars,  and  half  dollars  of  Ameri- 
can coinage,  with  dimes  and  naif  dimes  for  little  oystera. 
and  iron  spikes  and  bits  of  brass  and  steel  to  represent 
the  shell  fish  that  are  wont  to  burrow  in  the  bed  of  the 
ocean,  the  whole  forming  a  yaluable  specimen  of 
Crustacea.  In  some  instances  the  coins  are  welded 
together  in  rolls,  and  at  other  times  they  form  one 
lava-like  gob.  The  melted  matter  and  the  coins  are  a 
deep  green  color. 

llie  large  ban  of  bullion  were  less  affected  by  the  fire 
than  the  coin,  and  do  not  appear  to  haye  lost  much  in 
weight  The  metal  is  to  be  recoined.  Two  twenty  dol- 
lar gold  pieces  in  the  lot  were  kindly  donated  to  the 
representatives  of  the  press,  who  were  among  the  relia- 
ble persons  present,  and  had  not  the  coins  been  welded 
to  the  bar  they  would  have  been  taken  away.  Three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  treasure,  half  melted, 
colored  by  fire  and  the  action  of  the  water,  is  a  curiosity 
that  few  people  ever  had  an  opportunity  to  see. 
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New  Year's  Day  in  China. 

In  Bome  points  the  holiday  reB^mbles  our  GhrittniM 
Day.  Friends  separated  by  long  distances  are  invited; 
relatiyes  make  strenuous  efforts  to  partake  of  each 
other's  hospitality;  presents,  consisting  of  tea,  silk,  edi- 
bles, and  Douqueto,  are  made;  mutnal  congratulations 
tendered,  and  a  general  air  of  good  fellowship  prevails. 
Upon  the  occurrence  of  New  lear's  Day,  the  Celestial 
Government,  through  its  organ,  announces  that  from, 
say  the  dOth  of  the  12Ui  Moon  the  offices  will  be  dosed 
for  four  weeks,  thus  enablinff  its  employes  to  enjoy  a 
month's  holiday.  During  this  period  "those  under 
Heaven'*  make  the  most  of  the  time,  and,  as  far  as  this 
world's  goods  will  permit,  keep  up  a  succession  of  feasts 
and  rel^cings.  Before  indulging  in  earthlv  pleasures, 
the  Chmese  deem  it  necessary  to  propitiate  their  house- 
hold gods  by  rigidly  performing  various  rites  of  a  do- 
mestic nature— such  as  "sweeping  their  hearths"— 
which  they  look  upon  as  honoring  their  deities;  and  on 
the  eve  of  the  New  Year  invariably  indulge  in  a  bath  of 
what  may  be  termed  sweet  water,  as  it  Is  highly  scented 
and  fragrant;  and,  as  the  midnight  hours  draw  near,  don 
their  most  gorgeous  apparel,  and  prostrate  themselves 
before  Heaven  and  Ko-tou.  Being  of  a  very  ritualistic 
turn  of  mind,  the  altars  are  brilliantly  illuminated,  in- 
cense and  gold  and  sflver  paper  are  burned;  and,  to 
heighten  the  effect,  crackers  are  conbtantlv  let  off. 
These  ceremonies  last  tiU  daylight,  when  the  interchange 
of  visits  and  the  decoration  of  the  nouses  are  commenc- 
ed, each  striving  to  outdo  his  neighbor  in  embellish- 
ments. I  cannot  say  much  for  the  artistic  merit,  from 
an  American's  point  of  view;  but  probably  the  inhabit- 
ants would  thluK  niy  ideas  barbaric  The  decorations 
consist  principally  of  inscriptions  hung  in  every  conceiv- 
able place  on  the  exterior  and  in  the  interior  of  the 
house,  and  also  suspended  on  long  poles  or  masts  out- 
side of  the  premises.  These  inscriptions,  as  a  rule,  are 
In  the  form  of  proverbs,  such  as  "To  be  nappy  I  must 
be  Just;"  others  containing  requests  of  not  too  modest  a 
ktnd,  as  "  May  I  be  so  leamea  as  to  bear  in  my  memory 
the  substance  of  three  million  novels."  What  a  book  of 
reference  that  Chinaman  would  make  were  his  wish 
gnUifled  I  These  sentences  are  written  on  various  color- 
ed papers,  showing  what  loss,  if  any,  the  f amllv  have 
snstolned,  the  degree  of  mourning  being  denoted  by 
white,  blue,  pale  red,  and  scarlet,  and  those  families  to 
whom  time  has  dealt  klndlyijand  who  have  no  loss  to  de- 
plore, use  a  dark  crimson.  Flowers  are  also  used  exten- 
sively in  the  decorations;  scarcely  a  house  can  be  passed 
without  floral  designs  meeting  the  eye.  Although  New 
Year's  Day  is  a  general  holiday,  yet  in  a  walk  through  a 
Chinese  city  sca[rcely  a  pedestrian  is  to  be  seen,  unless  it 
be  somegaily-dressed  servant  speeding  to  acquaint  Mrs. 
Twang^ow,  by  tneans  of  a  small  pink  card,  that  Mrs. 
Chow-Twang  will  do  herself  the  inestimable  pleasure  of 
paying  her  a  visit.  Were  it  not  for  this  occasional  sign 
of  life,  one  would  imagine  one's  self  In  Goldsmith's  de- 
serted village,  or  fancy  some  fearful  calamity  had  sud- 
denly overtaken  the  Inhabitants,  or  that  one  were  in  a 
dty  of  the  dead.  The  shops  are  all  dosed,  private  house 
doors  bolted,  the  touters,  portable  cook  shops,  beggars, 
street  itinerants,  quacks,  and  venders  of  the  celebrated 
razor  paste  for  the  million,  have  disappeared.  Even  for 
the  day  that.common  object  of  the  Chinese  street,  the 
little  dirty  street  Arab,  is  not  seen:  he,  for  once,  is  being 
treated  like  a  human  being,  and  taken  from  the  mud  into 
some  hospitable  house  and  feasted  on  the  best  Every 
one  on  New  Year's  Day  seems  to  have  commenced  a  new 
Ufe.  Even  the  saucy  boat  girls,  who  are  at  all  times 
only  too  ready  to  crack  a  joke  or  give  an  Incisive  repar> 
tee — often  of  a  questionable  nature — are  on  their  digni- 
ty, and  must  not  be  addressed  in  a  flippant  manner, 
'*  coming  down  "  on  one  rather  severdy  if  one  happens 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  habits  and  behavior  appertaining 
to  the  day  in  question.  Although ,  as  I  have  before  re- 
marked, this  £9  a  day  of  general  feasting,  yet  it  bears 
most  favorable  comparison  with  dvilissed  countries,  or, 
we  will  say,  Christian  America.  We  see  no  drunkenness 
In  the  streets;  and,  moreover,  whether  the  dass  be  rich 
or  poor,  the  in-door  behavior  is  of  the  utmost  decomm. 
the  amusements  being  rational  in  the  extreme;  no  ribald 
song  or  jest  is  to  be  heard  or  excessive  drinking  ini^uiged 
In,  each  endeavoring  to  outvie  his  neighbor  m  correct 
behavior.  Again  I  could  not  hdp  contrasting  this  with 
our  West^nrn  mode  of  enjoyins  a  boli/t>»v.    Id  ev^**^  re- 


spect the  host  Is  most  punctilious,  making  no  dlstfaicttoi 
as  to  the  quality  of  his  guests,  but  seeing  that  each  one 
Is  properly  attended  to,  and  personally  serving  flnt  one 
and  then  another  with  some  dainty  morsel  with  the  chop 
■ticks  he  has  himself  just  used,  and  pledging  them  to 
drhik,  each  guest  being  provided  with  a  diminutive  chi- 
na cup,  capable  of  nolding  about  a  tabie-epooiifnL 
When  all  the  cups  are  charged,  at  a  given  signal  from 
the  host,  each  guest  raises  his  cup  to  his  head,  as  a 

gedge,  and  then  drinks  the  contents^  or  merdy  ndds 
e  cup  to  his  lips  during  the  time  of  drinking  by  the 
rest— as  an  andent  writer  remarks,  **  For  if  the  outward 
ceremonies  are  observed  and  kept,  It  is  all  one  to  them 
whether  you  drink  or  not.** 

The  Magical  Instrument. 

There  was  once  a  poor  musician  who  found  it  a  hard  matter 
to  sapport  a  growing  fiimily,  and  a  ooqaettiah  little  wife  of  a 
very  extravsgant  turn.  So  he  coltivated  the  mnsical  talents 
of  his  children  that  they  might  aid  him,  and  was  especially 
pains-taking  with  regard  to  a  littie  fellow,  who  at  three  years 
old  could  play  tones  on  the  haipeichord.  The  man  oogfat  to 
have  been  a  Yankee  to  have  such  an  invention  dawn  upon  him 
as  now  crept  through  his  brain.  He  contrived  a  spinnet  with 
three  banks  of  keys,  and  when  all  wis  in  readiness  proceeded 
to  Paris  with  his  instrument,  whose  manrdoua  powers  he  took 
care  duly  to  announce  on  his  hand-bills. 

He  and  two  little  ones  would  play  a  piece,  and  then  remov- 
ing from  the  instrument,  command  the  spinnet  to  repeat  it. 
To  the  astonishment  of  all,  a  set  of  keys  wodd  play  it 
throngh,  apparently  wi  thont  the  touch  of  any  one*s  lingers.  He 
would  pretend  to  wind  it  up  with  a  winch,  which  prodaced  a 
most  discordant  sound.  Then  stepping  back  and  raising  his 
wand,  he  wodd  command  in  an  authorltatlTe  voice,  **  Spinnet, 
play  such  a  piece,"  and  the  obedient  instrument  wodd  at  once 
comply.  He  would  issue  otker  orders  in  quick  succession,  of 
various  kinds,  and  every  time  with  complete  success.  His 
lame  spread  far  and  wide,  and  in  less  than  flre  weeks  he  bad 
aocoffldated  twenty  thousand  crowns,  enabling  him  to  make 
amends  for  his  former  bad  fortune. 

He  was  sent  for  at  length  by  the  Court,  and  as  he  was  not 
much  accustomed  to  courtly  was-^a,  he  wound  up  his  machine 
with  f earfd  din  and  discord.  This  was  too  much  for  the  deli- 
cate nerves  of  royd  ladies,  and  the  Queen  demanded  chat  he 
shodd  at  once  open  the  machine,  and  let  them  see  what  it 
contdned.  The  poor,  disconcerted  mndcian  stammered  ex- 
cuses, among  them  stated  that  he  had  lost  the  key.  "  WeD," 
add  the  King,  **  cannot  somebody  break  it  open  ?  '* 

With  terror  on  his  face,  the  poor  man  was  forced  to  obey. 
The  spinnet  was  opened,  and  there  sat  the  doll  like  flgnre  of 
his  little  son,  seated  before  a  row  of  keys,  on  which  he  per- 
formed all  the  magic  there  was  in  the  machine.  The  little 
fellow  was  nearly  fdnting  from  having  been  so  much  longer 
than  common  in  the  dose  box,  but  the  smelling  bottles  of  the 
ladies  were  plentifdly  tendered,  and  he  soon  revived  under 
their  kind  and  lavish  attentions.  His  mueic  was  mo^t  warmly 
applauded,  and  his  father  reaped  such  a  harvest  of  gdd,  from 
what  seemed  likely  to  be  a  defeat,  that  he  oodd  hardly  gather 
it  up. 

All  might  have  ended  well  enough  if  the  greed  of  gdn  had 
not  taken  possesdon  of  the  father's  sod.  Though  he  had 
new  enough  to  bring  up  his  family  in  comfort,  he  yet  thirsted 
for  more— more.  So  he  eqdpped  his  family  for  a  band  of 
players,  the  little  one  bdng  so  expert  that  he  dways  brought 
down  the  house.  He  was  killed  by  a  wound  recdved  in  a  farce 
wlilch  ended  one  of  tbe  acta,  and  died  in  his  sixth  year.  A 
little  dster,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached,  died  of  grief 
ahortiy  afterwards. 

Hygroscopic  Paper. 

The  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  gives  a  mode  of 
preparing  a  useful  hygroscopic  paper,  oy  Percy  Smith. 
A  bibulous  paper  is  Impregnated  with  a  concentrated 
•olution  of  chloride  of  coodt.  It  Is  very  sensitive  to  at- 
mospheric variations,  being  blue  in  a  dry  atmosphere, 
changing  to  red  when  the  dr  becomes  humid.  Four  ob- 
servations a  day,  mado  for  a  year,  with  every  precau- 
tion, prove  that  this  paper  may  bie  employed  to  indi- 
cate readily  and  precisely  the  hygrometric  state  of  the 
air. 
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star  Dust. 

One  of  the  most  interestiDg  cnriodtles  to  ae  in  the  GoTern- 
ment  Building,  at  the  Centennial,  was  a  large  aerolite  which 
weighed  several  tons,  and  had  in  it  a  hole  two  or  three  feet  in 
diameter.  From  what  far  distant  land  had  it  descended  to  this 
earth  of  onrs  f  What  wondrous  tales  it  conld  tell  us  of  that 
mysterious  realm  which  lies  within  our  sight,  yet  so  far 
away  i 

Accounts  of  these  strange  visitants  from  another  sphere  have 
been  given  to  the  world  from  very  remote  times ;  but  they 
were  formerly  regarded  something  as  tales  of  sea  serpents  are 
still.  But  in  our  connti7t  so  many  have  been  observed  by 
credible  witnesses,  that  their  existence  is  no  more  doubted 
than  that  a  volcano  sends  out  showers  of  somewhat  similar 
prodaets. 

They  have  been  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  when 
picked  ap  at  once  are  found  to  be  warm,  and  even  hot. 

Some  sixty  years  ago,  in  the  town  of  Weston,  Connecticut 
a  billliant  meteor  was  seen  one  winter's  morning  moving  across 
the  sky.  It  disappeared,  and  three  loud  reports,  like  those  of 
a  cannon,  quickly  followed.  One  man  was  startled  by  a  heavy 
crash  outside  his  house.  He  found  that  a  large  stone  had  fallen 
upon  a  rock  near  his  house  and  been  shivered  to  pieces.  The 
pieces  were  still  warm,  and  altogether  weighed  about  twenty 
pounds.  In  another  place,  not  far  away,  another  similar  stone 
was  found,  which  had  cut  Its  way  down  through  the  turf,  and 
buried  itself  ten  feet  in  the  earth.  And  so  they  were  sprinkled 
around  through  the  region  in  chunks  of  fh>m  ten  to  two  hun- 
dred pounds— any  of  them  much  too  large  to  drop  on  a  man*8 
head  with  comfort.  It  is  estimated  that  several  hundred  aero- 
lites fall  to  the  earth  every  year ;  if  they  may  be  supposed  to 
visit  the  different  parts  of  the  earth  impartially,  and  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  those  parts  that  are  best  known.  No  doubt 
the  sea  has  dosed  over  a  vast  number,  and  gave  no  sign  a 
moment  after. 

Though  these  aerolites  have  no  new  elements,  yet  the  ele- 
ments are  found  in  combinations  differing  from  any  thing 
found  on  the  earth.  This  peculiarity  enables  scientific  men  to 
distinguish  a  fragment  which  has  thus  come  down  to  us,  from 
any  other  rock.  For  instance,  all  meteoric  stones  have 
In  them  a  substance  composed  of  iron,  nickel  and  phosphorus, 
which  has  never  been  found  except  in  aerolites. 

There  are  many  theories  to  account  for  these  strange  visitors. 
Some  have  supposed  tbem  to  be  thrown  up  from  volcanoes  on 
the  earth ;  others,  that  they  are  hurled  down  upon  us  from  our 
attendant  planet,  the  moon,  which  seems  to  abound  in  volca- 
noes. But  there  are  dlfllculties  in  the  way  of  each  supposition. 
The  most  likely  idea  seems  to  be  that  these  small  bodies  re- 
volve Uke  the  comets  about  the  sun,  and  that  the  earth,  by 
times,  runs  against  them  in  their  orbital  motion.  There  is  a 
periodicity  about  tbem  which  seems  to  depend  on  the  seasons 
of  the  year.  This  goes  to  show  that  they  revolve  about  the 
sun  rather  than  the  earth.  They  appear  to  be  most  abundant 
about  the  time  of  the  August  and  Novembers  meteors,  which 
.  shows  there  is  a  dose  connection  between  meteors  and  aero- 
lutea.  

When  Men  are  at  Their  Best. 

Dr.  Beard  states  that  from  an  analysis  of  the  lives  of  a 
thousand  representative  men  in  all  the  great  branches  of  the 
human  family,  he  made  the  discovery  that  the  golden  decade 
was  between  40  and  60;  the  brazen  between  20  and  80;  the 
Iron  between  60  and  60.  The  superiority  of  youth  and  middle 
life  over  old  age  in  original  work  appears  all  the  greater  when 
we  consider  the  fact  that  all  the  poeitions  of  honor  and  pres- 
tige—professorships and  public  stations— are  in  the  hands  of 
the  old.  Reputation,  like  money  and  position,  is  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  old.  Men  are  not  widely  known  until  long  after 
they  have  done  their  work  that  gives  them  their  fame.  Por- 
traits of  great  men  are  delusions ;  statues  are  lies  I  They  are 
taken  when  men  have  become  famous,  which,  on  the  average, 
is  at  least  twen^-flve  years  after  they  did  the  work  which  gave 
them  their  fame.  Original  work  requires  enthusiasm.  If  all 
the  original  work  done  by  men  under  45  were  annihilated,  they 
would  be  reduced  to  barbarism.  Men  are  at  their  best  at  that 
time  when  enthusiasm  and  experience  are  almost  evenly  bal- 
anced. This  period,  on  an  average,  is  from  88  to  40.  After 
this  the  law  is  that  experience  increases,  but  enthusiasm 


Neglected  Truth. 

The  phrase  **  lights  and  shadows"  is  often  used  as  a  simile  to 
fflustrate  the  variable  life-scenes  of  nutn ;  the  human  life  allot- 
ment is  short,  too  short  for  the  accomplishment  of  aggregrate 
life-work  as  measured  by  hope,  determination  or  fancy ;  the 
measurement  of  timers  passage,  during  its  progress,  is  subject 
to  imaginary  fiuctuation  which  originate  the  expressions 
^how  long  the  day,"  or  "how  quickly  the  time  files,"  without 
intention  of  calling  in  question  the  regularity  of  the  universe 
machinery.  On  the  life  scale,  timed  by  the  music  of  this 
mundane  sphere,  we  have  the  fractional  and  dotted  notes ;  the 
tones  when  harsh  and  out  of  harmony  with  desire  run  longer, 
and  shorter  when  soul-enclianting  music  leads  to  forgetfulness 
of  care.  A  life  may  be  found  enjoying  seeming  immunity 
from  its  cares ;  another  where  the  opposing  force  of  111  fortune 
hangs  over  like  an  evil  spirit;  another  where  experience  flick- 
ers with  the  changing  wind.  So  various  are  trial  teste,  that  no 
life  picture  would  exactly  portray  another;  much  of  this  vari- 
able unsatief  Bctoriness  find  its  cause  within  onrsdves. 

The  most  effective  result  is  accomplished  by  regular  applica- 
tion of  power ;  the  most  perfect  art  work,  by  the  study  of  tho 
agreement  of  parts,  and  while  most  effective,  unlfbimlty  is  also 
most  pleasing,  and  the  lack  of  this  distinctive  feature  Is  life*s 
peculiarity,  and  almost  a  universality.  Destiny  shaping  should 
be  a  spiritual,  mechanical  woric,  under  the  control  of  our  bet> 
ter  nature,  the  mental  controlling,  the  physical  leading  to  re. 
suit.  Mind  aspiration  leads  toward  advancement,  the  body 
ruling  the  mind  leads  to  the  reverse ;  ito  pssdons  and  frailties 
contract  the  mental,  dwarf  the  Intellect  and  produce  narrow- 
mindedness  ;  disquietudes  and  repinings  are  but  the  dam. 
orings  of  the  body  caged  spirit;  happiness  in  Uf e Is propor* 
tlonatdy  dependent  upon  the  ratio  of  the  exercise  of  mind 
and  body  rule ;  mental  government  manifeste  its  rule  by  even- 
ness and  regularity  of  result,  and  might  be  said  to  occupy  a 
mean  position  In  the  exercise  of  Ita  functions,  for  giddy, 
thoughtless  pleasure  is  also  a  manifest  action  of  body  ruling ; 
at  some  time  Ite  shallow,  fidde  character  is  shown,  the  absence 
of  soul  culture,  being  more  f ordbly  shown  by  the  after  great 
extreme  of  despondency.  Upon  this  prindple  are  founded  the 
expresdons,  *'Too  happy  to  last;"  '*Too  good  to  be  true," 
and  others,  experience  proving  ite  trandent  and  unsaUsfactoiy 
character. 

Can  the  troubles  of  life  be  lessened  f  It  is  neoesssry  to  a 
correct  answer  to  carefully  distinguish  between  cause  and 
effect,  between  trouble  so-called,  and  the  reality,  ite  Infinence 
upon  oursdves.  We  perhaps  may  not  hold  an  infinence  over 
the  happenings  that  cross  the  pathway,  but  the  infinence  of 
these  can  be  limited  by  bringing  to  our  aid  all  the  fortitude  at 
our  command,  enabling  us  to  view  life  from  a  phlloeophlcd 
stendpoint ;  there  is  a  proverb  to  "  cry  for  spilled  milk,"  in- 
stead of  making  the  eflbrt  exhausted  In  crying  serve  a  good 
purpose  In  procuring  a  new  supply. 

The  injurious  infinence  of  the  dispirited  is  not  confined  to 
self,  but,  in  despair,  grasps  if  possible  some  other,  having 
destruction  in  its  death  grip.  Instead  of  manfully  with  God- 
given  energy,  hope  and  resolution,  striking  out  bravely,  look- 
ing upward,  throwing  awsy  Irresolution,  and  though  amid 
snow  and  ice,  be  led  on  by  the  word  "exceldor." 

We  hear  the  word  temperament  used  to  describe  chsracter ; 
it  is  but  a  word  dgnificant  of  will  force.  What  is  his  tempera- 
ment, or,  In  what  degree  is  his  body  under  will  control  ?  are 
synonymous  questions.  There  Is  no  plane  which  could  be- 
come universal  in  human  experience,  only  because  the  mental 
control  is  found  in  dl  stages  of  development.  We  find  the 
estimate  of  condition  very  eccentric ;  we  find  poor  that  esteem 
themsdves  rich,  and  ever  ready  to  respond  to  the  call  of 
charity,  and  the  rich  ever  poor,  every  action  evincing  a  sordid, 
stingy  nature.  The  nearer  we  arrive  at  unanimity  of  senti- 
ment the  more  would  our  actions  be  condudve  of  the  general 
happiness  of  mankind.  A  nation  is  most  prosperous  when 
dngleness  of  purpose  throbs  in  the  public  heart;  and  the 
same  is  no  less  true  of  individuals ;  sympathy  Is  the  outfiow  of 
mutud  feeling;  a  proper  mentd  cidture  brought  into  exerdse 
hss  a  tendency  to  bring  us  nearer  to  each  other ;  and  whatever 
unitoR  us  makes  lifers  burdens  lighter,  lessens  the  sharp  pointe 
of  contrast,  and  proves  the  parent  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  for 
tn  ite  atmosphere  Fdth,  Hope  and  Charity  flouridi. 


Lbt  them  obey  that  know  how  to  rule.- 
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Human  Sympathy. 

It  is  deUghtfn]  to  contemplate  the  love  of  the  hmnan  beirt 
for  Its  klDdL  and  to  believe  that  time  strengthena  and  increaaee 
It  David  and  Jonathan,  and  Damon  and  Pythias,  blaae  in 
tibarmlng  beanty  on  every  page  of  modem  history.  In  theae 
were  represented  the  aacred  tie  of  brotherhood.  Now  bro- 
therhood Is  universal.  Its  recognition,  which  was  once  so 
rare  that  it  was  like  an  Italian  garden  in  the  snow-beds  of 
Lapland—like  a  cooling  zephyr  klaeiDg  the  burning  surface  oi 
the  desert,  is  as  a  melting  and  diihision  of  the  heart  of  God 
Into  a  sky  of  Summer-sunset  magniflcence.  The  chord  that 
links  man  to  man,  man  to  angels,  and  angels  to  God,  now 
vibrates  fxom  limit  to  limit  whenever  a  heart  from  here  to 
heaven  weeps  a  tear. 

Joseph  y*««<tii  moving  among  his  kind  like  a  aoft  sunbeam 
streaming  from  the  first  glow  of  the  morning,  and  laughing 
amidst  the  frowning  rocks— Ids  character  radiant  with  love 
and  sympathy,  and  paling  the  blase  of  beauty  which  nature 
had  kindled  in  the  gardens  of  his  native  Italy;  Father 
Mathew,  with  his  great  heart  full  of  sunshine  and  God ;  John 
Howard,  so  full  of  heaven  that  he  left  it  glowing  in  every  foot- 
print he  made;  Florence  Nightingale- one  of  the  silvery  links 
that  chain  the  earth  to  the  beautiful  yondei^the  sweet  flower 
blooming  among  the  briars ;  and  our  own  George  Peabody,  an 
but  a  few  stare  in  ihe  sky  of  to-day,  whose  asure  background 
la  aUase  with  a  confluence  of  radiant  spots  of  philanthropy 
and  fraternal  love  to  all  mankind. 

It  was  a  rich  legacy  to  have  been  a  countryman  of  Geoige 
Peabody.  The  monument  of  his  memory  cost  eight  and  a 
half  millions  of  doUan  and  he  paid  for  it  himself.  It  stands 
upon  two  continents,  and  the  poor  of  London  and  the  children 
of  America  gather  in  ita  shadow,  and  thank  God  for  the  nation 
that  gave  George  Peabody  to  the  world.  The  <^ueen  of  Eng- 
land did  him  the  honor  to  present  him  with  her  portrait,  and 
he  did  the  noble  queen  the  honor  to  accept  it. 

Down  in  the  human  heart  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  is 
a  burning  love  for  humanity.  Sometimes  we  do  not  realise  it 
onreelves.  But  it  is  there ;  it  bums  like  flre  in  the  open  grate 
tn  mid-summer ;  it  glows  like  the  sun  at  noonday ;  it  Is  as 
charming  as  the  radiancy  ot  love  can  make  it. 

borne  twenty  years  ago,  in  mid-winter,  the  darkness  of  the 
niglit  was  kindled  into  a  glare  by  the  burning  of  a  ferry  boat, 
which  took  fire  when  midway  between  Philadelphia  and  Cam- 
den. The  mad  flames  leaped  Into  the  cold  air,  like  tongues  of 
flre  fxom  raging  hell :  ;hey  painted  the  skies  with  the  red 
shadow  of  reckless  frenay,  and  in  the  light  the  grinning 
skeleton  of  death  was  reflected  in  the  cakes  of  ice  upon  the 
surface  of  the  Delaware  in  horrible  distinctness.  Rapidly  the 
flames  spread,  and  soon  the  ill-ASted  boat  appeared  like  a 
moving  mountain  of  flame.  Now  a  stream  of  fire  would  shoot 
up  towards  the  stare,  and  laughing,  seem  to  taunt  the  maas  of 
flame  below  for  its  indolence ;  then,  as  if  to  resent  the  indig- 
nity, another  column  would  leap  still  higher,  as  if  determined 
»*now  or  never  to  sit  beside  the  pale-faced  moon.**  The 
sportive  sparks  rode  on  the  winds,  and  frolicked  together  as  if 
it  were  a  May-day  festival  to  the  two  hundred  human  beings 
on  the  deck  of  that  burning  boat.  The  passengera  ran  hither 
and  thither- the  flames  streaming  fkom  many  as  they  ran; 
men  fell  upon  their  knees  and  called  to  God  for  mercy ;  women 
screamed  in  the  agony  of  despair :  mothen  called  frantically 
for  their  lost  dear  ones;  children  were  crying  for  parents;  all 
was  confusion  and  horror,  and  the  multitude  upon  the  wharf 
ked  on  the  feast  of  death  in  breathless  agony.  17ow  a 
steady  stream  of  immortal  souls  began  to  pourfhim  theholo- 
eaast  into  eternity. 

Men  leaped  for  life,  but  into  death,  upon  the  glistening  ice ; 
wcACD  stiot  like  burning  meteon  from  the  flames  upon 
the  frozen  bier  that  encased  the  floundering  boat ;  mothers 
hurled  their  burning  children  overboard,  and  then  followed 
them  to  the  gate  of  heaven ;  the  mangled  and  roasted  dead  be- 
gan to  lay  in  heaps  opon  the  ice.  The  boat  is  coming  towards 
the  wharf— she  increases  her  speed— the  wheels  beat  the  ice 
away,  and  between  two  winrows  of  burning  corpses  she  brlners 
to  safety  the  fifty  men  and  women  that  yet  remain  on  board. 
Nearer  and  nearer  she  comes;  every  heart  on  the  wtu.rf  is 
fluttering  with  expectancy ;  every  man  is  eager  to  catch  the 
rope  and  place  the  gang  planks ;  she  almost  touches  the  wharf, 
and  a  thousand  strong  men  rush  forward  with  outstretched 
I  to  catch  the  imperilled  who  are  crowding  towards  life. 


bu&-lt  cannot  be  possible— the  boat  seeou  swinging  awaj— 
she  is— she  is  drifting  out  into  the  strsam.  **  Wl^  don*t  yoa 
put  her  in  f  **  shrieked  ten  thousand  voices  to  the  pilot  ^  II 
will  set  the  shipping  on  fire,**  was  the  pilot*s  reply.  An  old 
sailor,  who  looked  as  if  all  the  humanity  had  been  crushed  out 
of  him  by  the  storms,  and  as  if  his  heart  had  been  bake*"  ^7 
bbudng  suns,  shouted,  ''What  is  all  the  shipping  in  Philadel- 
phia  worth  compared  to  those  men  and  women  youVe  got  on 
board  that  boat,  you  infernal  scoundrel  f "  and  an  Amen  to  the 
sentiment  of  love  burst  from  twenty  thousand  throats,  and 
frightened  that  boat  to  the  dock.  That  ia  the  feeling  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Love  Is  universal;  fraternity  is  not  cir- 
cumscribed ;  culture  has  kindled  the  embers  of  brotherhood 
into  a  quenchless  flame,  and  in  its  sweet  warmth  heaven  plays 
shout  every  heart,  glows  in  every  pathway,  illumines  eveqr 
home.  TiUe,  there  are  hearts  and  homes  that  do  not  feci  it, 
but  there  are  homes,  too.  In  which  the  sunbeams  never  laugh 
or  play :  the  shutten  are  kept  barred ;  the  curtains  are  never 
raised.  Floods  of  sunshine  without  are  ever  trying  to  melt 
their  way  in,  but  never  aucceed.  Thus  it  is  with  the  heart  or 
home  that  never  feel  the  watmlng  touch  of  sympathising 
love.  It  is  as  frre  and  brilliant  as  the  light  of  noonday,  and 
bubbles  in  the  heart  like  a  never-falling  qiring  upon  the  moun- 
tain. From  the  hill-tops  the  birds  mingle  their  music  with  the 
soft  throbbinga  of  the  human  heart  and  the  melodies  of  an- 
gelic choristers,  andlove*s  harmonious  straina  flU  the  valleya 
of  the  flelds  and  trill  through  the  arches  of  the  universe;  on 
the  flowen  and  crystal  atreama,  in  the  momlng*a  daybreak  and 
in  the  evening*s  twilight,  twinkling  In  the  sweet  Ught  of  the 
Stan  and  in  the  gentle  laughter  of  the  moon»  on  all  nature, 
animate  or  inanimate,  there  la  the  gentle  reflection  of  the 
Joya,  the  amilea,  the  divinity  of  love.  The  race  la  living  tn 
the  veatibule  of  heaven— In  the  garden  of  perpetual  blooai  and 
brilliancy. 


Ancient  Mode  of  JLiving, 

The  ancient  mode  of  Uvlne  may  be  somewhat  under 
itood  by  reference  to  an  old  Dook.  precious  in  the  sifl^t 
of  the  antiqnarians-^the  honsehola  book  of  an  Earl  of 
NortbnmberlAnd.  It  appears  that  the  old  earl  had  a 
large  family.  It  consisted  of  six  hundred  and  sixty-siz 
pereons,  masters  and  aervanta.  Fifty  was  the  average 
number  of  hie  daily  guests.  There  was  a  very  predae 
anrnptnary  code,  and  fflven  ont  In  parcels  and  bv  rule. 
From  midsummer  to  loichaelmas  fresh  meat  was  allowed; 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  salted  provisions  were  alone  ad- 
missible. Mustard  was  In  great  demand.  One  hundred 
and  sixty  gallons  a  year  were  used  at  the  table ,  no  doubt 
ttie  character  of  the  fresh  and  salt  meat  required  a  po- 
tent stimulus  to  make  It  go  down.  One  bottle  and  a 
third  of  beer  was  given  to  each  pereon  daily.  No  sheets 
for  the  beds  were  used.  The  table  cloths  were  few ,  they 
were  changed  but  once  a  month,  and  washinff  days  were 
rare.  Kinetv-one  dozen  candles  served  the  umily  for  a 
▼ear.  The  family  rose  at  six  in  the  momine,  dined  at 
ten.  and  supped  at  four.  The  earl  and  his  lady  had  at 
their  breakfast  something  better  than  the  rest— a  quart 
of  beer,  a  quart  of  wine,  two  pieces  of  salt  fish,  six  red 
herrings,  a?d  a  dish  of  sprats. 

St.  Augustine. 

One  of  the  charms  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  is  the  num- 
ber of  feathered  songsters.  Amonethe  wUd  thickets  of 
fts  neighborhood  the  mocking  bird  finds  its  chosen  home. 
Blackbirds  are  abundant;  there  is  a  showy  red  bird  which 
has  a  peculiar  song,  and  martens  are  numerous.  Flori- 
da has  likewise  the  eagle,  the  turkey  buzzard  In  great 
numbers,  cranes,  herons,  pelicans,  the  great  woodpeck- 
er, flamingoes,  roseate,  spoonbHis  and  the  lovely  and 
ffraceful  snakenawk,  or  blue  darter,  with  wines  spread* 
fiig  three  feet,  soarins:  over  the  moccasin-Infested 
swamps  of  Florida.  Deer  and  vdldcats  and  other  game 
are  abundant,  and  panthers  may  be  had  at  short  notice^ 
and  the  fishing  is  extraordinary. 


IDLKNE88.— It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  only  the 
violent  passions,  such  as  ambition  and  love;  can  triumph 
over  the  rest.  Idleness,  languid  as  she  is.  often  mastere 
them  all :  she,  indeed,  influences  all  our  designs  and  ac- 
tions, and  insensibly  consumes  and  destroys  both  pas- 
sions and  virtues. 
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on  yoa  live  •omewhere  In  these 


A  Singular  Meeting. 

What  strange  events  happen ;  what  wonderful  coinci- 
dences spring  Into  being  along  the  pathway  of  life  of 
some  personsl  I  have  just  learned  of  an  eventful  meet- 
ing between  two  soldiers  of  the  Rebellion,  which  I  will 
give  the  readers  of  this  paper  as  they  came  to  me. 

Among  the  various  regiments  recruited  in  Central 
New  York,  during  the  war.  was  the  lOOth,  which  was 
sent,  to  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  and  attached  to  the 
army  under  the  command  of  Geqeral  Banks.  This  regi- 
ment took  an  active  part  in  the  operations  against  Port 
Hudson,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  that  place  at 
the  time  of  its  surrender,  July  9, 1868.  It  was  one  of 
the  regiments  of  WeltzePs  Brigade,  and  the  following 
year  took  part  in  an  expedition  to  Sabhie  Pass,  between 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  where  a  large  amount  of  Confede- 
rate stores  were  destroyed.  One  of  the  companies  be- 
longing to  the  160th  was  raised  in  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  and 
among  its  members  was  Mr.  O.  S.  Stevens,  who  served 
full  time,  was  dischaiged  at  its  disbandment,  and  is  now 
ft  merchant  at  Palmyra. 

A  few  days  since  Mr.  Stevens  had  occasion  to  go  to 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  left  home  on  the  5  P.  M.  train  on 
the  Central  Railroad.  After  becoming  well  settled  in 
one  of  the  sleephig  cars,  he  discovered  a  tall,  sandy- 
complexioned  man  In  the  opposite  section,  who,  though 
a  perilect  stranger,  had  a  laige  Ronum  nose  which  Stevens 
thought  he  had  seen  before,  but  falling  to  recall  any  re- 
semblance of  such  a  face,  he  gave  no  attenUon  to  It  untfl 
the  train  reached  SvTacuse,  when  a  long  ann  reached 
acroM  the  aisle,  and  a  brawny  hand  toucSed  him  on  the 
shoulder,  the  stranger  at  the  same  time  asking  if  they 
stopped  there  for  supper.  To  this  Stevens  answered  In 
Ihe  affirmative,  tellfag  him  if  he  would  go  along  he 
would  show  him  where  to  get  a  good  lunch.  At  that 
tney  MMed  out  together,  and  after  supper  the  stranger 
olzered  Stevens  a  cigar,  and  then  went  into  the  smok&ig 
ear.  where  the  following  conversation  ensued 

"Well,  stranger,  I  redLoi 
partsf*^ 

1  y®5?  JJ?^«  ^  Palmyra,**  said  Stevens. 

"And  I  Uve  way  down  in  Texas.  I  was  what  you  used 
to  call  a  Johnny  Reb  during  the  war." 

"  Ah,  what  part  of  the  South  did  yon  serve  in  f  "  asked 
Stevens. 

Thrusting  his  long  legs  under  the  seat  in  front,  and 
taming  part  way  round,  he  said : 

"  I  was  at  Port  Hudson  until  your  anny  nearly  starved 
us  out,  and  we  had  to  surrender.  After  I  was  exchanged 
I  was  a  Texas  ranger,  and  finally  got  reconstructed.'^ 

"And  you  were  a  prisoner  at  Port  Hudson  ?  Do  you 
remember  seeingthe  160th  New  York  Volunteers  there  f  " 
said  Stevens. 

"I  think  I  do,"  said  the  Texan:  "and  if  Pm  not 
mlstak^,  that  was  the  very  regiment  our  boys  first  met." 

"And  do  you  remember  trading  canteens  with  one  of 
them?  " 

"Yes,  and  I  got  a  tin  canteen  with  the  initials  O.  S.  S. 
on  it  I " 

"And  I  got  a  wooden  one  with  J.  T.  P.  on  it,"  said 
Stevens. 

"That  was  mine,"  said  the  Texan:  "my  name  is 
John  T.  Pond.  By  George  I  we  have  drank  from  the 
same  canteen,  old  friend :  give  me  your  hand  for  life," 
and  he  brought  a  tremendous  squeease  on  Stevens*  hand, 
which  fairly  brought  the  tears  to  his  eyes. 

If  the  conversation  had  been  lively  before  it  was 
doubly  so  then,  Mr.  Pond  going  into  a  full  detail  of  his 
history  before  and  after  the  war,  He  had  left  ConnecU- 
cnt  twenty-two  yean  ago,  and  had  setUed  at  Sabine  Pass, 
and  was  part  owner  ofa  large  mill,  which  Stevens'  com- 
mand had  destroyed  the  year  following  the  surrender  of 
Port  Hudson;  he  was  now  on  his  way  to  New  Haven  to  visit 
a  sister  he  had  not  seen  in  all  these  years.  He  said  that 
he  returned  to  Sabine  after  the  war,  rebuilt  the  mill,  was 
successful,  and  now  had  secured  a  competence  that  en- 
abled him  once  more  to  visit  his  friends  in  the  North. 
Stevens  gave  him  an  accurate  account  of  the  destruction 
of  his  mill,  the  first  he  had  ever  obtained,  and  the  two 
sat  up  and  conversed  the  entire  night,  while  the  sleephiir 
car  conductor  wondered  why  they  did  not  return  to 
occupy  their  berths.  The  next  morning  they  puted  at 
Hartford:  and  though  their  first  meetfig  had  been  as 
enemies,  they  bid  each  other  good-by  with  manv  reerets 
such  as  the  best  of  friends  oi3y  know.  ^     »    «> 


Silk  Culture. 

According  to  history,  the  sUk  worm  originated  in 
Chma.  As  a  regular  branch  of  human  industry  it  seems 
to  have  come  into  vogue  four  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifteen  years  ago,  through  the  encouragement  of  the 
Empress  Sl-ling-Chi,  to  whom  is  attributed  the  invention 
of  sUk  stuffs.  The  country  was  enriched  through  the 
development  of  this  indust]^,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
the  memory  of  Si-line-Chi  has  been  held  in  the  greatest 
reverence.  She  has  been  placed  among  the  deities  of 
the  land,  and  her  name  changed  to  that  of  Sdn-Thsan. 
which  signifies  "the  first  who  raised  silkworm."  The 
secret  of  silk  worm  culture  was  finally  stolen  from 
Chhia,  and  ultimately  spread  aU  over  the  globe ;  for 
twenty  years,  however,  the  Chinese  kept  the  secret  faith- 
fully; death  was  the  penalty  which  any  one  incurred 
who  attempted  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  it  to  any  out- 
side nation,  and  their  frontiers  were  guarded  closely  to 
prevent  the  secret  from  behig  carried  abroad. 

Timidity  of  Great  Men. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  that  persons  accustomed  to 
appear  before  the  public  are  notably  modest,  not  to  say 
timid,  in  private.  Examples  are  often  seen  among 
clergymen,  and  particularly  among  actors.  Many  of 
the  most  eloquent  of  pulpit  orators— used  to  face,  with- 
out shrinking,  large  congregations  nearly  eveiy  day— 
assume  a  verv  dmerent  bearing  in  a  parlor  to  that 
which  marks  them  in  chureh;  and  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  theatrical  performen  are,  away  from  the 
footlights,  the  most  easily  disconcerted  of  men.  Thus 
the  famous  Matthews  could  very  seldom  be  Induced  to 
exhibit  his  talent  among  his  personal  friends.  He  was 
nervous  and  shy,  and  his  performances  created  no  enthu- 
siasm. Theodore  Hook,  an  Incorrigible  wag  and  Jester, 
had  all  imaginable  assurance  in  playing  those  funny 
pranks  upon  people  for  which  he  was  so  celebrated ;  but 
on  one  occasion  he  was  to  take  part  in  some  amateur 
theatricals,  and  it  was  generally  surprising  to  see  so  bold 
a  gentleman^  when  he  made  his  appearance,  ntteriy 
paralyzed  with  fright  and  unable  to  utter  a  word  or  move 
a  limb.  A  famous  French  author  was  afiUcted  with  a 
morbid  shyness  whidi  amounted  almost  to  insanity.  A 
word  or  a  look  disconcerted  him,  and  of  the  ladies  he 
stood  in  absolute  terror.  Byron,  too,  was  shy,  on  first 
acquaintance,  even  to  awkwardness.  In  fact,  many 
people  of  genius  and  talent  are  so  painfullv  -backward 
m  society  that  strangers  are  apt  to  mistake  them  for 
dolts  or  wall  flowers. 

A  Paper  Age. 

If  this  has  not  been  agolden  age,  or  an  inm  age,  one  mlj^ 
fSidrly  call  it  a  paper  age.  Snxely  we  are  fining  as  many  naes 
f6r  paper  as  the  people  of  the  Orient  do  for  their  palm  treei 
which  la  aald  to  supply  three  hondred  and  fifty  of  their  wants. 
When  we  consider  that  shoddy,  now  eo  largely  used,  is  only 
a  kind  of  paper  made  of  woolen  rat^e  Imstead  of  cotton,  we  can 
see  the  many  porpoees  U>  which  it  may  yet  be  applied.  A 
friend  who  owned  large  paper  roofing  factories,  showed  me 
one  day  samples  of  what  I  took  to  be  very  handsome  silk 
of  heavy  quality,  and  of  rich  dark  colors.  They  were  only 
samples  of  paper  made  to  imltote  dotted  silk,  and  were  in- 
tended for  mllllner^s  uses.  I  have  need  the  roofing  paper  on  a 
half  floor,  and  when  painted  it  is  an  excellent  subatitnte  for 
oil-doth,  and  not  ao  oold  t  the  feet  I  have  seen  a  large  house 
built  with  only  this  paper  for  its  sides  an^l  roof,  and  it  waa 
said  to  stand  the  weather  well,  and  to  be  very  comfortable. 

A  paper  carpeting  printed  in  small,  neat  patterns,  is  consid- 
enbly  used  on  olflce  floors,  as  it  wears  well  and  is  quite  inex- 
pensive. We  are  all  familiar  with  paper  floor  bags,  tied  with 
paper  twine,  paper  toys  of  all  sorts,  from  tops  to  whistles,  and 
paper  oollara  and  cnflb  have  become  more  common  than  linen 


Some  seer  Is  predicting  a  time  when  people  shall  go  dad 
from  head  to  foot  in  paper  snits,  which  will  cost  less  than  the 
waahlng  of  a  doth  one.  Sorely  we  are  coming  on  toward  that 
day  when  we  hear  of  paper  vest  for  snmmer  of  the  most  ap- 
IKOved  Marseilles  stamp,  and  when  we  wear  on  oor  feet  paper 
sole  leather,  which  we  never  sospeet  ontfl  the  shoes  sre  aboot 
worn  oot  Sonmier  wardrobes,  when  that  good  time  dawna, 
will  be  very  inexpensive  afliiirB,  and  will  not  require  a  pocket 
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An  Odd  Trade. 

There  are  many  cnrioiu  trades  carried  on  In  the  hlchways 
and  byways  of  this  world,  which  wonld  qnite  rorpnse  ui  were 
we  to  become  acquainted  with  them. 

They  have  a  carious  class  of  single  women  in  Chinese  so- 
ciety who  ply  the  business  of  fipssip  mongers.  They  gather, 
with  the  assiduity  of  an  old  bone  collector,  all  the  stray  bits 
of  neighborhood  news,  all  the  choice  little  scandals  afloat, 
which  they  deck  up  in  a  becoming  manner,  and  then  retail 
them  out  in  ears  polite  at  aboni  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  an  hour. 
They  go  about  in  ft  quiet  way,  and  when  they  reach  the  home 
of  a  wealthy  customer  they  beat  a  little  drum  to  announce 
themselves.  Forthwith,  there  is  a  flutter  among  the  hoosed- 
ftp  Celestial  beauties,  who  have  none  of  the  reliefs  of  our 
modem  society,  as  shopping  excursions,  morning  calls,  at 
which  they  can  hear  and  tell  their  own  gossip,  or  even  public 
assemblies.  So  no  wonder  these  talking  dames  are  gladly  wel- 
comed, and  all  are  in  haste  to  hare  them  open  their  budget  of 
news,  and  begin  their  delightful  stories. 

Like  all  true  gossips,  they  are  also  yery  useful  to  their 
patrons  at  times,  in  matters  of  courtship,  rivalry,  and  the  like, 
and  reoeiye  many  beautiful  gifts  from  those  whom  they  serve. 
They  generally  make  themselves  so  agreeable  that  their 
patrons  are  warmly  attached  to  them,  and  they  have  a  good 
provision  laid  up  for  their  old  age. 

It  may  be  a  slander  on  the  sex,  but  it  is  said  they  never  re- 
tire from  business,  unless  compelled  by  actual  infirmitv,  their 
trade  is  so  congenial  to  their  feminine  tastes.  We  know  a 
good  many  women  out  of  China  who  follow  the  trade  with  a 
similar  assiduity,  but  I  cannot  say  that  any  one  of  them  ever 
came  to  much  power  or  profit  by  the  business. 

Concenxing  Sulphur. 

In  1683  there  was  a  Tiolent  emption  from  Mount  Etna, 
in  Sidly.  which  was  attended  with  an  earthquake,  where- 
by 60,000  persons  were  destroyed.  The  sulphur  which  is 
now  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  world  is  saia  to  be  largely 
derived  from  yelns  produced  on  that  memorable  occasion. 
The  sulphur  is  ejected  from  the  volcanoes  at  the  time  of 
their  activity,  and  fills  up  vacant  spaces  in  the  lava  or 
frothy  pumice-stone.  Wnen  this  is  quarried  or  mined, 
and  dug  out,  it  forms  the  brimstone  of  conmierce.  When 
this  brimstone  is  melted  and  cast  into  sticks,  it  produces 
the  roll  sulphur  of  the  shops ;  and  when  the  brimstone 
is  boiled,  and  its  vapor  is  allowed  to  escape  into  an  air- 
tight chamber,  the  variety  called  flowers  of  sulphur  Is 
the  result.  Sulphur  in  its  natural  state  is  found  only  in 
volcanic  regions ;  but  in  combination  there  is  scarcely 
any  substance  so  universally  diffused  over  the  world.  It 
is  found  not  only  united  with  all  kinds  of  metals  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  but  also  in  plants  and  animals,  and  is 
of  so  much  importance  to  these  that  they  cannot  exist 
without  it.  The  exquisite  perfume  of  wallHflowers  is  a 
peculiar  compound  of  sulphur.  If  a  silver  spoon  be  left 
m  an  egg,  it  soon  becomes  black ;  that  effect  is  caused 
by  the  sulphur  of  the  egg  uniting  with  the  metaL  A 
compound  of  sulphur  is  always  present  in  the  air  we 
breathe ;  and  although  small  in  proportion  to  its  other 
constituents,  yet  the  air  is  never  free  from  it. 

Commerciallv  speakinff,  sulphur  rules  the  destiny  of 
man  both  in  the  arts  ox  peace  and  in  the  appliances  of 
war.  It  is  the  key  which  opens  the  door  to  the  most 
important  chemical  manufactures.  From  it  we  midLe 
sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  which  has  well  been 
called  '<  the  king  of  acids.'*  By  its  aid  we  are  enabled 
to  produce  so  many  substances  that  the  bare  mention  of 
them  would  fill  the  whole  of  this  paper.  Bleaching, 
dveing,  soda-making,  metal-reflning,  electro-plating,  and 
electro-telegraphing  are  primarily  indebted  to  this  add. 
ICany  of  the  most  valuable  medldnes.  such  as  ether, 
calomel,  etc.,  could  not  be  made  witnout  it.  Sulphur 
being  the  chief  ingredient  of  gunpowder,  all  the  applica- 
tions of  that  explosive  in  war  and  peace  are  dependent 
upon  it.  A  people  that  does  not  possess  lucif  er  matches 
stands  beyond  the  pale  of  civilization,  yet  matches  can- 
not be  made  without  sulphur ;  not  because  matches  are 
dipped  into  melted  brimstone  before  they  are  tipped 
wftn  the  phosphoric  composition  which  ignites  them,  but 
because  this  very  material  could  not  be  made  without 
the  indirect  use  of  sulphur.  England  alone  consumes 
more  than  60,000  tons  of  sulphur  annually,  which  Is  all 
brought  from  the  volcanic  regions  of  Sicily. 


Jewish  Life  in  the  Time  of  Our  Lord. 

Altogether,  it  seems  eighteen  garments  were  supposed 
to  complete  an  elegant  toilette.  The  material,  the  eolof 
and  the  cut,  distinguished  the  wearer.  While  the  poor 
used  the  upper  cnument  for  a  covering  at  niefat,  the 
fashionable  wore  the  finest  linen  white,  embroidered  or 
even  purple  ffarments,  with  curiously  wrought  silk 
girdles,  it  was  arouna  this  upper  earment  that  "the 
borders"  were  worn  which  the  Fhaiuees  "enlarged" — 
(Matt.  zzli:5.)  Of  these  we  may  speak  hereafter.  Ifean- 
time  we  continue  our  description.  The  nine  earment 
went  down  to  the  heels.  The  head-dress  consisted  of  & 
pointed  cap,  or  kind  of  turban,  curiously  wound,  of 
more  or  less  exquisite  material,  the  ends  often  hangings 
gracefully  behind.    Gloves  were  generally  used  only  for 

Srotection.  As  for  ladies,  besides  the  difference  in  ^'ees, 
le  early  'rharve  of  Isaiah  (iii:16.  3i,)  against  the  daugh- 
ters of  «f  erusuem,  might  have  oeen  repeated  with  ten- 
fold emphasis  in  the  New  Testament  times.  We  read  of 
three  kinds  of  vails.  The  Arabian  hung  down  from 
the  head,  leaving  the  wearer  free  to  see  all  around ;  the 
vail-dress  was  a  kind  of  mantiUa,  thrown  gracefully 
about  the  whole  person,  and  covering  the  head ;  whfle 
the  Egyptian  resembled  the  vail  of  the  modem  Orientals, 
covermg  breast,  neck,  chin  and  face,  and  leaving  only 
the  eyes  frise.  The  girdle,  which  was  fastened  lower 
than  by  men,  was  often  of  yery.costiy  fabric,  and  studded 
with  precious  stones. 

Sandals  consisted  merely  of  soles  strapped  to  the  feet; 
but  ladies  wore  also  cosUy  slippers,  sometimes  embroid- 
ered or  adorned  with  gems,  and  so  arranged  that  the 
pressure  of.  the  foot  emitted  a  delicate  perfume. 

It  is  well  known  that  scents  and  perfumes  were  greatly 
in  vogue,  and  often  most  expensive,  (Matt.  xxvi:7.) 
The  latter  were  prepared  of  oil  and  home  or  foreign 
perfume,  the  dearest  being  kept  in  costly  alabaster 
Doxes.  The  trade  of  perfumes  was,  however,  looked 
down  upon  not  onJy  among  the  Jews,  but  even  among 
heathen  naticms.  But  hi  general  society  anointing  was 
combined  with  washing  as  tending  to  comfort  and  re- 
freshment. The  hair,  the  beard,  the  forehead,  and  the 
face,  even  garlands  worn  at  feasts,  were  anointed.  But 
luxury  went  much  further  than  that.  Some  ladies  uaed 
cosmetics,  painting  their  cheeks  and  blackening  their 
eyebrows  with  a  nuzture  of  antimony,  zinc  and  oil.  The 
hair,  which  was  considered  a  chief  point  of  beauty,  was 
the  object  of  special  care.  Toung  people  wore  it  long: 
but  in  men  this  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  token  of 
effeminacy.  The  beard  was  carefully  trimmed,  annointed 
and  perfumed. 

Old  Time  Streets. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  men  l>effan  to 
think  that  pestilences  were  not  visitations  of  novi- 
dence,  but  the  result  of  undeanliness  and  filth.  Conse- 
quent upon  that  belief,  the  ill-smelling  streets  of  Paris 
were  paved.  At  once  dysenteries  and  spotted  fever  di- 
minished ;  a  sanitary  condition  approaching  that  of  tlie 
Moorish  cities  of  Spain,  which  had  been  paved  for  cen- 
turies, was  attained.  In  that  now  beautiful  metropolis 
it  was  forbidden  to  keep  swine,  an  ordinance  resented 
by  the  monks  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Anthony,  who  de- 
manded that  the  pigs  of  that  saint  should  go  where  they 
chose ;  the  government  was  obliged  to  compromise  the 
matter  by  requiring  that  bells  should  be  fastened  to  the 
animal's  necks.  £ng  Philip,  the  son  of  Louis  the  Fat, 
had  been  killed  by  his  horse  stumbling  over  a  sow.  Pro- 
hibitions were  published  aninst  throwing  slops  out  of 
the  windows.  Paving  was  followed  by  aoempts  at  the 
construction  of  drains  and  sewers.  Then  followed  the 
lighting  of  the  public  thoroughfares.  At  first,  houses 
facing  the  streets  were  compelled  to  have  candles  or 
lamps  in  their  windows ;  then  the  system  of  having 
public  lamps  was  tried,  but  this  was  not  brought  to 
perfection  until  the  present  century,  when  U|^t]iig  by 
gas  was  invented.  Contemporaneously  with  public 
lamps  were  improved  organizations  for  night-watehmeD 
and  police,  and  tbus  traveUing  by  night  lost  its  last 
remaining  terrora. 


It  is  stated  that  of  the  960,000,000  tons  of  coal  i 
ally  dug  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  Great  Britain 
produces  one-half,  Gennanj  and  the  United  States  one* 
sixth  each. 
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VARIOUS  METHODS 
or 

TEBlAPn   AHD   TUETLE    HITNTDra. 


In  the  broad  but  clear  waters  of  the  Niagara  Biver, 
Beyeral  miles  above  the  Falls,  there  are  two  or  three 
large  bays,  formed  by  the  wlndiiig  course  of  this  noble 
stream,  where  the  current  becomes  comimratively  slow, 
so  that  the  terrapins  (sometimes  erroneously  called  mudr 
turtles)  seem  to  meet  with  little  or  no  difficulty  in  stem- 


sun  while  they  take  a  nap ;  for  they  are  very  fond  of 
basking  in  the  sun  t>n  the  margins,  and  on  stumps 
and  stones,  whence  they  can  really  plunge  into  the 
water  if  disturbed 

"  What  would  you  say. 

If  I  should  telU 
Of  a  fellow  small. 

In  a  house  of  shell  ? 
Would  you  believe  it. 

If  I  should  declare. 
He  carries  his  house 

With  him  everywhere  T 


SHOorme  tortoise  on  thb  niaoaba  river. 


mlng  it ;  for  if  the  sportsman  will  take  the  trouble 
of  concealing  himself  on  the  adjacent  bank,  where 
he  may  occasionally  meet  with  screening  bushes  or 
underwood ;  or  be  anchored  off  in  the  stream,  at 
some  distance,  in  a  small  canoe,  that  looks  more  like 
a  floating  log  of  timber  than  like  a  navigable  craft, 
he  willhave  opportufiities  of  seeing  these  creatures 
lowing  themselves  from  one  part  of  the  bay  to 
another,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  some  suitable 
stone,  or  stump,  or  prostrate  tree,  upon  which  to 
crawl,  for  the  purpose  of  sunning  themselves  in  the 


Be  travels  about 

Where  his  mind  is  led. 
And  never  needs 

To  go  home  to  bed. 
Wherever  he  stops 

He  fares  very  well. 
For  he  always  keeps 

His  own  hotel. 
His  living  Is  cheap. 

For  he  pays  no  rent. 
Therefore  he  ought 
To  be  very  content. " 

The  terrapin  is  expensively  used  as  food«    The  ae«>^ 
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8on  for  hunting  them  begins  on  the  first  of  October, 
and  continues  until  the  first  or  middle  of  March. 
They  are  frequently  brought  to  market  before  and 
after  this  period;  but  bj  good  judges  are  then 
considered  unfit  for  the  table.  There  are  several 
yariflties  of  the  fresh  water  species  of  their  family, 
cmydofate.  They  have  a  depressed  head,  and  the  neck 
can  be  vhoUy  retracted  within  the  shell ;  eyes  large,  and 
the  beak  somewhat  like  a  bird  of  prey ;  they  are  good 
swimmers,  and  out  of  the  water  move  with  more  quick- 
ness than  the  land  tortoises ;  their  food  consists  of  small 
reptiles,  fish,  and  other  aquatic  animals,  though  in  c^h 
tlvity  they  eat  yegeUbles  readily. 

The  three  common  yarieties  of  salt  water  terrapin 
known  to  our  dealers  are  the  true  *'  diamond-backB,"  the 
""lltUe  bulls  "and  the  "red  fenders."  The  diamond- 
tracks  are  considered  marketable  when  they  become 
about  six  inches  lonff,  and  they  are  rarely  found  more 
than  eifffat  inches  in  length.  They  are  generally  about 
six  inches  lonf  when  three  years  old.  Inis  season,  ter- 
rapin of  this  sue  bring  fifteen  doUars  per  dosen.  A  large 
sise,  eight  inches  long,  are  considered  yery  choice,  and 
easily  command  twenty  dollars  per  doien.  When  less 
than  six  inches  long  their  marketable  price  decreases 
yeiT  materially,  and  they  bring  only  from  eight  to  ten 
dollars  per  doien.  They  are  sometimes  cau^t  by  fish- 
ermen £a  their  nets.  But  this  does  not  often  occur  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  as  terrapin  become  torpid  on  the 
approach  of  cold  weather,  and  imrrowin  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  small  streams  along  Chesapeake  Bay. 
When  the  season  for  hunting  them  anlyes,  the  hunters— 
who  are  generally  colorea  men— go  up  these  shallow 
streams  in  boats,  when  the  tide  is  out,  in  search  of  their 
game.  They  do  not  shoot  the  game,  as  do  the  hunters 
on  the  Niagara  Biyer;  but  one  man  sits  in  the  stem  of 
the  boat  and  paddles  slowly  along;  another  takes  his 
station  in  the  Dow,  armed  with  an  iron-pointed  pole, 
with  which  he  probes  the  mud.  These  men  become  so 
expert  that  as  soon  as  the  back  of  a  terrapin  is  struck  tn 
the  mud  they  know  the  fact  by  the  peculiar  sound,  and, 
droppinff  the  pole,  they  take  a  pair  of  short  oyster-tongs, 
with  which  the  animal  is  quickly  dug  out  of  the  mud  ana 
lifted  into  the  boat.    These  men  make  yery  good  wages 


on  the  back  of  their  shell.  These  tortoises  Dsrer  bite, 
and  the  male  is  so  tame  as  to  take  food  out  of  the 
hand.  He  is  fond  of  being  stroked  and  rubbed  about 
the  head  and  neck,  whi^  he  nrotrudes  out  of  thus 
shell  to  their  full  length.  He  snows  great  aiiiectioB 
for  the  female,  and  this  was  especudly  apparent 
when  he  was  released  from  two  months'  confinement 
in  his  cage ;  he  seemed  stiff,  without  any  inclina- 
tion to  moye,  until  the  female  was  placed  be- 
fore him,  when  he  at  once  stretched  oat  his 
head  and  followed  her  about  in  their  enclo- 
sure. Some  time  before  sunset  they  go  to  rest^  one  wfith 
the  f orepart  of  the  shell  restJnff  against  that  of  the 
other.  The  male  has  a  loud  yowe,  compared  by  the 
keeper  to  the  roaring  of  a  bulL 

Lyman  in  his  "  Becollections  of  Agassis,"  which  indi- 
cates with  what  enthusiasm  Agassiz  entered  into  the 
study  and  inyestiffaiion  of  Natural  Histoo'i  eays : — "  lU 
acquaintance  witn  Agassis  began  in  the  Autumn  of  1848^ 
ana  duiing  the  next  two  years  he  was  frequently  at  my 
house  tn  Wsltham,  and  made  collections  idth  me  in  the 
country  around  the  yillage.  One  day,  as  we  were  walk- 
ing together  in  a  field,  we  came  upon  a  fragment  of  bone, 
left  apparently  by  some  dog  from  a  neighboring  home. 
I  was  passing  oy  it  without  attention^  bin  Agassis  picked 
it  up,  and  saw  two  spiders  clinging  to  its  under  side. 
'  There  I'  said  he,  as  he  transferred  ue  roiders  to  a  bot- 
tle of  slooholf '  that  shows  us  that  no  object  is  so  tiifisl 
as  not  to  repay  yoa  for  looking  at  it.  Who  would  liav«  thongSt 
'^  get  two  genera  of  spiders  from  an  old  piece  of  mntten 


^*We  retnmed  one  day,  from  onr  ramUe.  with  seretal  frogs 

and  snakes  tied  op  in  s  luuidkercliief  with  a  oonple  of  spotted 

tnrtles.    Mrs.  Hm  asked  him  If  he  thought  the  ^ogs^kked 

their  oompany.  *Nor  he  esid,  *he  was  afrsid  they  did  not  And  it 

yery  agreeable.*  He  took  the  tortles  out,  and  trsnsferred  them 

to  a  waterpsU,  and  set  them  in  tbe  kitchen.   Our  serrsnt  girl— 

newly  arriT«»d  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  who  had  oeea 

satiy  delighted,  a  few  days  before,  to  hear  Agassis  desoibe. 

a  pablic  Tectnra.  the  Irish  mollnsks  which  she  liad  herself 

thered  in  her  childhood— looked  at  theee  noyel  monsters 

Ith  an  'sdmlration  not  unmingled  with  awe.*    While  we 

St  dinner  she  came  in,  with  breathless  homM;  and  whls- 

l  to  airs.  Hill  that  one  of  those  bla^  things  wr  3  creeping 

ito  the  Are.    Agassis  oyerheard,  ezcased  himasif  and  ran  to 


durine  the  early  part  of  the  season,  as  two  men  wiUliave  his  tortoiM.    I  followed  inst  in  time 
sometimes  capture  twenty  terrapin  a  day.    A  prominent  ^    .     - 

dealer  estimates  that  from  elsht  hundred  to  twelye  hun- 
dred persons  are  engaged  in  terrapin  hunting  during  the 
eaily  part  of  the  season.  The  hunters  receiye  about 
sixty  per  cent,  less  than  the  market  yalue  of  the  terra^ 
pin,  which  pass  through  three  or  four  hands  before  they 
reach  the  liuge  cities,  where  they  are  sold  to  consumers. 
During  the  season  about  three  hundred  thousand  terrapin 
are  brought  to  Baltimore,  and  are  shipped  to  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  8t.  Louis,  Cfai- 
einnatl  and  other  points.  These  will  ayerage  in  yalue  at 
least  one  dollar ;  so  that  the  trade  must  aggregate  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  at  the  lowest 
ealculation. 

The  American  species  of  tortoise  inhabits  the  whole 
continent  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  as  far  north 
as  the  great  lakes  and  the  upper  8t.  Lawrence  ;  the  for- 
eign species  are  found  in  the  warm  regions  of  southeast- 
em  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  oldest  geological  deposit  in 
which  any  of  this  family  has  been  ducoyered  is  the  green 
sand  of  New  Jersey.  They  yary  greatly  in  size,  from 
a  few  inches  to  twelye  or  more  feet  in  circumference. 

Llylng  quite  contentedly  in  the  world-renowned 
Zoological  Gardens  of  London,  are  two  large  land 
tortoises,  male  and  female.  The  two  individuals 
differ  from  each  other  considerably,  not  only  in  size, 
but  in  the  form  of  the  shell.  The  male  weighs 
nearly  nine  hundred  pounds  ;  but  the  female  is  much 
smaller ;  her  shell  is  smooth  and  eyenly  colored, 
while  that  of  the  male  Is  rough,  and  yaries  in  color. 
They  feed  on  yegetables  of  all  kinds,  of  which  they 
consume  daily  a  large  quantity  ;  they  seem  to  prefer 
cabbage  and  yegetable  marrow,  but  eat  ^rass  freely. 
A  constant  supply  of  water  to  drink  is  essential ; 
without  it  they  would  perish  in  a  short  time;  They 
are  fond  of  basking  in  the  sunshine,  but  dislike  a 
lon^  exposure  to  its  direct  rays  at  midday.  Their 
walk  is  slow  and  clumsy,  but  is  not  impeded  by  the 
weisrht  of  as  many  people  as  can  possibly  find  zoom, 


Ime  to  see  him  posh 
and  diTe  In  after  the 


aside  the  reflector  from  before  the  range,  1 
reptile,  which  was  not  injured.    He  said  he  undentood  the 
girrs  terror;  he  had  neyer  seen  a  llYing  tortoise  himself  vntll 
nis  anival  in  America." 

'*  Those  were  espedslly  the  days  of  turtles,  wlian.  In  Iflen. 
the  second  Tolame  of  'Oonolbntlons  to  the  Natural  History  cf 
the  United  SUtes*  was  in  preparation.  From  tiie  four  oor 
aers  of  the  earth  these  animals  were  there  gathered  together, 
and  the  iterated  names— BmyiL  Testudo,  axid  Cbeionla— drote 
all  thereat  of  Latin  nomenciatare  out  of  our  heads.  They 
were  everywhere,  some  preserved  in  Jars,  and  some  dried  oa 
the  shelves;  then  the  living  ones  In  all  direetiona.  A  large 
Ckdapagos  tortoise  dwdt  in  the  front  entry:  many  little  terra- 
pinshid  onder  the  stair,  and  soft-shell  tortles  inhabited  tabs. 
The  Professor's  own  house  was  not  free  from  them,  and  his 
licUe  garden  was,  at  timea,  quite  swarmed.  The  excitement 
culminated  when  there  arrived,  one  day,  a  strong  box  with 
bars,  suitable  for  a  wild  beaat,  and  containing  two  huge  Mis- 
sissippi snappers,  perhaps  the  most  ferocious,  and.  for  their 
siso,  the  strongest  of  reptiles.  The  Professor  trsced  the  fero- 
city back  at  once  and  showed  that  the  veiy  embryo  of  the 
snapper,  before  it  is  ready  for  hatching,  would  fiercely  bite  a 

When  this  speciee  seise  their  food,  or  defend  themselves, 
they  dart  ont  their  head  and  long  neck  with  the  n^iidity  of  an 
arrow.  Thev  bite  sharply  with  their  trenchant  beak,  and  do 
not  let  go  tiU  tae  piece  they  have  eeised  is  taken  out;  the 
fishermen,  therefore,  cat  off  their  heads  generally  as  soon  ss 
they  are  caught. 

This  is  the  way  catching  turtles  is  described  t— Ton  spy  hun 


from  afar  off  floattug  on  me  nndolatlng  surface  of  the  water. 
Slowly,  cantioasiy,  your  boatman  rows  the  skiff  to  tlie  turtle; 
the  least  clumsy  splash  of  an  oar  would  disturb  his  siesta.  At 
last  you  get  behind  him,  and  inch  by  inch  you  approach  faisL 
Then  you  stoop  well  over  the  bow,  and  turn  your  tartle. 
Ahem  I  Tom  him  I  It  seems  essy  enough  to  say  "^  tarn  bim,** 
but  how  do  yon  do  it  ?  You  bend  down,  leaning  fSr  over  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  make  both  hands  meet  under  hfi  belly  In  the 
water,  and  yon  lift  Mr.  Turtle  dean  out  of  tbe  sea  and  tnmble 
him  backwards  into  your  boat.  It  is  surprising  how  light  a 
turtle  is  in  the  water  and  what  a  dead  weisht  he  is  when  ont 
of  his  element  No  matter  if  he  does  strugne  a  little  and  dash 
his  flippers  at  yon,  the  onlr  thing  really  tobe  afraid  of  Is  his 
beak,  and  the  bamades  which  almost  always  grow  ou  his  sides 
and  cut  like  knives  into  the  arms  and  wrists  when  you  hold  a 
two  hundred  pound  tartle  in  your  embrace. 

A  curious  method  of  captaring  sea  turtles  when  asleep  In  the 
water  i.  practiced  in  >ome^p|jl|^y«^(y^^^f^ 
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WoA  ag  flsli,  or  remora,  a  well-known  fltb,  about  a  foot  long, 
liavlng  a  Backer  on  the  top  of  the  head,  Irr  which  it  attachee 
itMlfto  bodiea  in  the  water.  A  namber  of  these  fiiih  arc  kept 
aUve  in  caf^es  in  the  water,  and  when  a  aleepine  turtle  ie  aeea 
ait  a  distance,  a  atrius  of  soluble  length  is  tied  about  the  nar- 
row part  of  the  tail  OT  one  of  the  fish,  which  is  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  the  floating  animal.  The  flsh  InstinctiYeJy  makes 
for  the  turtle  and  attaches  itself,  and  the  string  beink  then 
carefully  drawn  in,  both  animals  are  hauled  witlun  ruacn  and 
•ecured. 

A  South  American  traveler  tells  how  the  Conibos  capture 
tnrtlesL  which  are  an  imporunt  article  of  diet  with  them.  In 
the  nigjht  the  turtles  come  oat  of  the  river  in  large  numbers  to 
lay  their  eggs, 

**Pondeiona,  clumsy  creatureai  rolled  ni. 
From  the  water?" 


log  the  water,  dig  rapidly  with  their  fore  feet  a  trench  often 
two  hundred  yards  long,  and  always  four  feet  broad  and  two 
4eep.  They  apply  themselvea  to  the  worit  with  such  seal  that 
--     -     tflfesat  -  ^" '    — .— -.w ^-_     .- 


aooot  them  and  envelopes  them  aa  a  foff.    As 

soon  as  thev  are  satisfled  that  their  trench  is  large  enough  they 
depiMlt  in  it  their  soft-shelled  eggs  to  the  number  of  from 
forty  to  seventy,  and  with  their  und  feet  quickly  fill  up  the 
trendi.  In  this  contest  of  paddling  feet  more  than  one  turtle, 
tumbled  over  by  his  companions,  rolls  into  the  trendi  and  is 
buried  alive.  Half  an  hour  is  enongh  for  the  aocomplishment 
«f  this  task.  The  turtles  then  makB  a  disorderly  msh  for  the 
river.  Now  the  moment  has  arrived  for  which  the  Coolbos 
have  anxioasly  waited.  At  a  given  signal  the  whole  band  sud- 
denly rise  from  their  lorking-piaoes  and  dash  off  In  pursuit  of 
the  amphibia,  not  to  cut  off  their  retreat— for  they  would 
themselves  be  trampled  under  foot  by  the  resistless  squadrons 
^but  to  rush  upon  their  flanks,  seise  them  by  their  tails,  and 
throw  them  over  on  their  backs.  Before  the  turtles  have  dis- 
,  a  thousand  prisoners  often  remain  In  the  hands  of 


OU  Cloth. 

The  cofltom  of  eoyering  fioofs,  haUs,  and  passages  Is 
TeiyeeneraL  Where  warmth  and  oomf  ort  are  deslred| 
carpels  are  used.  Where  something  more  dnrable  and 
less  costly  is  demanded,  a  covering  of  oil  or  floor  cloth 
lias  been  invented.  This  cloth  or  canvas  is  a  Terr  strong 
fabric,  made  of  flux  and  hemp,  painted  on  both  sides. 
the  under  side  being  plain,  the  npper  side  ornamented 
with  patterns  or  designs  of  two  or  more  colors.  The 
«loth  used  for  this  purpose  should  be  without  seam,  so 
thAt  when  pieces  of  great  width  are  required,  two  men 
are  employed  at  the  loom,  one  on  each  side,  for  throw- 
ing the  shuttle  back  and  forth.  This  kind  of  cloth 
b&ig  woven  for  this  purpose  alone,  its  manufacture 
fonns  a  distfaict  branch  of  business.  Pieces  are  made 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  ftet  wide,  and  the  length 
often  exceeds  one  hundred  yards. 

When  the  canvas  is  received  at  the  manufactory,  the 
iMOes,  containing  one  hundred  or  more  yards,  and 
weighing  nearly  six  hundred  pounds,  are  opened  and 
eat  in  meoes  of  sixty  or  one  hundred  feet,  as  may  be 
required.  Theae  pieces  are  then  taken  to  the  *'fnkme 
loom,"  which  consists  of  a  number  of  strong  wooden 
frames,  standing  upright,  a  few  feet  from  each  other. 
The  space  between  the  frames  is  occupied  by  a  scaffold 
(kf  four  tiers,  which  may  be  reached  by  means  of  a 
Jadder  at  one  end  of  each  frame.  The  edges  and  ends 
of  the  canvas  are  fastened  to  the  frame,  and  by  means 
of  screws  the  beams  of  the  frame  are  moved  so  as  to 
tlght.en  ana  stretch  it  to  its  utmost  tension.  In  this 
position  everv  piurt  of  the  cloth  can  be  reached  from 
the  several  platrorms.  The  first  operation,  preparatory 
to  painting,  is  covering  the  back  of  the  canvas  with  a 
weak  solution  of  siie,  applied  with  a  brush;  and, 
while  yet  damp,  the  canvas  is  thoroughlv  rubbed  with 
pumlco-stone.  By  this  means  the  iireguiarities  of  the 
surface  are  removed,  and  the  size  penetrates  the  inter- 
stices of  the  cloth,  so  preventing  the  paint,  which  is 
afterward  applied,  from  penetrating  too  far,  which 
would  render  the  oil  doth  hard  and  brittle.  This 
priming  and  scouring  are  carried  on  from  the  (op 
downward. 

When  the  surface  is  dry,  a  coat  of  paint,  made  of 
Unseed  oil  and  some  cheap  coloring  matter,  is  appUed. 
This  paint  is  very  thick  and  is  thrown  on  to  the  canvas 
to  dabs  with  a  short  brush ;  it  is  then  spread  with  a  long 
and  very  elastic  steel  trowel.  The  paint  is  thus  thor- 
oughly worked  into  the  web  of  the  cloth,  filling  up  all 
In^uallties.  and  rendering  the  surface  smooth  and  leveL 
The  ''trowel-color,"  as  it  is  called,  is  allowed  to  dry  ten 


days  or  longer,  according  to  the  weather,  after  which  a 
second  coat  is  smoothlv  laid  on  with  the  trowel,  which 
eompletes  the  work  for  the  under  side  of  the  canvas. 
After  the  first  coat  of  paint  is  appUed  to  the  under  side, 
the  same  process  is  commenced  on  the  foce  side  of  the 
cloth ;  the  size  Is  applied,  then  rubbed  in  with  pumice- 
stone  ;  the  first  trowel  color  is  then  on,  which,  when  dry, 
is  also  rubbed  down  with  pumice-stone ;  two  more  coats 
are  applied  with  a  trowel,  with  a  pumice-stone  rubbing 
after  each.  Finally,  a  fourth  coating  of  paint  is  appUeS 
with  the  brush,  which  is  the  ground  color  for  the  designs 
which  are  to  be  printed  on  it.  The  fioor  cloth  is  thus 
completed,  the  various  occupations  occupying  from  two 
to  three  months,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  removed  from 
the  frames  and  transferred  to  the  printing  rooms. 

The  printing  of  the  cloth  is  done  on  a  flat  table,  over 
which  it  is  drawn  as  fast  as  the  designs  are  impressed. 
This  is  done  with  wooden  blocks,  not  unlike  those  used 
in  the  old  method  of  calico  printing.  Aa  the  patterns 
generally  consist  of  several  colors,  there  are  as  many 
blocks  and  as  many  separate  printings  as  there  are  colors 
in  the  designs. 

In  preparing  a  set  of  blocks  for  printing  oil  cloths,  an 
accurate  colored  sketch  of  the  design  is  first  made  on 
stout  paper.  A  blank  sheet  of  paper  is  then  placed 
under  IhliB,  and  by  means  of  a  shup  point,  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  device  including  one  color  is  marked  on  the 
under  sheet  in  a  seriee  of  dots,  or  holes.  This  being  re- 
moved, another  blank  sheet  is  placed  under  the  pattern, 
and  all  the  figures  of  another  color  are  pricked  out  in  a 
similar  maimer.  Thus  the  pattern  is  dissected  on  as 
many  sheets  of  paper  as  there  are  colore  to  be  printed. 
One  of  the  pricked  sheets  is  then  fixed  on  the  surface  of 
a  block,  and  a  little  powdered  charcoal  is  then  dusted 
over  it  from  a  muslin  baff,  so  as  to  penetrate  the  hole. 
The  dotted  line  thus  made  on  the  block  serves  to  guide 
the  pencil  of  the  engraver  when  the  paper  is  removed, 
and  enables  him  to  diaw  the  portion  of  the  pattern  re- 
quired for  that  block.  The  same  plan  is  pursued  with 
[Other  blocks,  which  are  then  ready  for  the  engraver, 
who  cuts  away  the  wood,  and  leaves  the  pattern  in  relief. 

The  blocks  used  for  printing  are  generally  about 
eighteen  inches  square,  the  e^;raved  portion  being 
made  of  some  clos<^«rained  wood,  such  as  the  pear  tree, 
and  fastened  to  blocks  of  pine.  These  engraved  blocks, 
in  large  establishments,  constitute  a  very  valuable  por> 
tion  oE  the  stock.  Before  the  designs  are  impressed  on 
the  cloth,  it  is  made  slightly  rough  by  means  of  a  steel 
scraper  and  a  scrubbing  brush,  which  prepare  it  to  re- 
ceive the  colors  more  readily.  iMear  the  printing  table 
is  placed  a  number  of  fiat  cushions,  on  which  the  color- 
ing matter  is  first  placed  with  a  brush.  The  printer 
presses  the  block  on  the  cushion,  which  Is  chacged  with 
the  color,  and  then  applies  it  to  the  doth,  holding  it 
firmlv,  at  the  same  time  striking  it  several  blows  vrith 
the  nandleof  a  heavy  hammer.  A  second  printer 
charges  his  block  with  a  different  color,  and  applies  H 
in  the  same  manner.  He  is  followed  by  a  third,  and  as 
many  others  as  may  be  required  to  form  the  most  vari- 
ously-colored pattern.  As  fast  as  the  cloth  is  printed  it 
passes  througn  an  opening  in  the  floor  to  the  drying 
room,  where  tt  becomes  hara  and  ready  for  use.  Narrow 
pieces,  for  halls  and  stairs,  are  first  cut  the  reouired 
width,  and  printed  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  a 
space  is  left  on  each  side  for  a  border,  which,  requiring 
smaller  blocks,  is  put  on  afterward,  sometimes  drying 
oils  are  used  to  hasten  the  completion  of  the  work; 
but  this  makes  the  cloth  brittle,  and  of  inferior  quality. 

There  are  various  large  mani^actories  of  oil  cloths  m 
the  United  States,  and  the  value  of  their  production  is 
about  two  millions  and  a  half  dollars  yearly.    A  stOl 
cheaper  fioor  covering  is  made  of  stout,  strong  pap 
painted  in  colors,  but  has  not  yet  attained  an  er"' 
which  enables  it  to  be  called  a  **great  Industry." 

Wild  OA.T8.~Of  many  a  voung  man  to-day  whoee  Ufe 
is  irregular,  if  not  flagrantly  criminal,  fond  friends  are 
saying :  ''  Oh,  he  is  only  sowing  his  wHd  oats."  Indeed, 
but  not  in  the  sense  intended,  not  in  the  sense  of  buiv- 
tag  them,  but  sowing  them  as  the  terrible  seed  of  a  more 
terrible  harvest.  It  is  false,  parents,  that  such  a  youth 
has  rich  promise  in  it.  It  is  false,  young  man,  that  you 
can  tran^pness  great  moral  laws  and  form  vicious  habits, 
and  on  aniving  at  manhood  cast  them  off  as  easily  as 
you  can  change  your  dress.  The  law  is  that  you  will 
reap  in  manhood  what  you  sow  in  youth ;  that  and  nei* 
■omfthing  elM.  t 
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The  Dead  City  of  Is. 

The  story  of  Is  may  be  found  in  one  form  or  another 
in  almost  every  book  on  Brittany,  all  having  substan- 
tially the  same  accounts,  resting  principally  upon  the 
popular  traditions. 

Built  in  the  vast  basin  which  to-day  forms  the  bay  of 
Douenenez,  and  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  dike,  was 
the  city  of  Is.  In  tne  dike  were  sluices^  which  from  time 
to  time  were  opened  su£9ciently  to  admit  enough  water 
for  the  cleaning  of  the  drains  and  otherwise  purifying 
the  city.  King  Oradlon,  a  well  beloved  monarch,  ruled 
here,  and  once  a  month  presided  in  person  at  the  open- 
lag  of  the  sluices.  The  principal  one  was  opened  by  a 
silver  key,  which  the  king  always  wore  fastened  about 
his  neck. 

It  was  a  splendid  court  that  Einff  Gradlon  presided 
over,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  capital  was  the  wonder 
of  the  country.  The  royal  palace  was  a  place  such  as 
we  dream  of.  In  it  marble,  cedar  and  gold  replaced  the 
oak.  granite  aad  iron  ordinarily  used  in  building. 

The  honors  of  the  king's  court  were  done  by  his 
daughter  Dahut,  or  Ahes,  a  princess  shamefully  known 
as  the  Honoria  of  Brittany.  Xike  that  other  notoriously 
wicked  woman-^ 

She  had  for  a  crown  the  vices,  and  for  pages  the  seven  deadly 
sine. 

This  woman  was  accused  of  the  most  heinous  crimes. 
It  was  her  habit  each  night  to  entice  younff  men  whom 
she  fancied  to  a  chosen  and  secluded  retreat,  where, 
when  they  ceased  to  amuse  her,  they  were  dispatched  by 
a  masked  menial,  and  their  corpses  borne  away  to  the 
mountains.  One  is  shown  near  Huelgoat,  a  gulf,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  rushed  the  mountain  stream,  with  sad, 
strange  murmurings,  and  through  which  the  whids  are 
ever  sighing— noises  which  the  old  wives  interpret  as 
cries  from  the  souls  of  Dahut's  lovers. 

Complaints  were  made  to  Gradlon  time  and  afain,  and 
he  alwavs  promised  to  mete  out  speedy  punishment  to 
his  dauffntei*,  but  paternal  indulgence  was  stronger  in  his 
heart  than  royal  duty,  and  so  Dahut  went  on  in  her 
wicked  ways.  His  lemency  was  repaid  by  the  basest  in- 
ffratitude.  His  wicked  child  formed  a  plot  against  him. 
By  which  she  meant  to  secure  for  herself  the  royal 
power.  The  silver  key  was  the  symbol  of  the  king's  au- 
thority, and  Dahut  soon  possessed  herself  of  it— stealing 
it  from  her  father's  neck  while  the  man  slept. 

The  king,  when  he  found  that  the  key  was  gone,  was 
in  the  greatest  consternation,  and,  under  the  ominous 
cloud  of  coming  misfortune,  retired  to  his  palace,  that 
the  people,  who  regarded  the  key  with  superstitious 
reverence,  might  not  know  of  his  loss.  At  night  he  was 
awakened  from  a  troubled  slumber  by  the  appearance  of 
St  Guenole  before  him,  who  said : 

''  Bise  up,  O  King,  and  hasten  to  leave  the  city  with 
your  faithful  servant,  for  Dahut  has  opened  the  sluices 
by  means  of  the  silver  key,  and  the  unbridled  sea  is  in 
the  city." 

It  was  true.  Dahut,  goinff  to  meet  one  of  her  lovers, 
who  was  also  a  conspirator  vnth  her  against  the  old  king, 
had  by  mistake  opened  the  gate  of  the  sea  instead  of 
the  eate  of  the  city.  The  first  thought  of  the  king,  on 
hearing  this  dreadful  intelligence,  was  the  preservation 
of  his  daughter.  He  sought  her  out,  took  her  behind 
him  on  his  fleetest  horse,  and  fled  away  from  the  en- 
croaching wall  of  sea  as  fast  as  spur  could  drive.  The 
sea  followed  him  with  fearful  rapidity,  but  Dahut's 
cries  of  fright  were  louder  in  his  ears  than  the  noise  of 
the  waves ;  still  not  so  loud  as  a  supernatural  voice  beside 
him,  which  said : 

*'  Gradlon,  if  you  would  not  perish  yourself,  rid  yomv 
self  of  the  demon  that  rides  benind  you." 

Dahut  also  heard  the  voice,  and  became  almost  frantic 
with  terror ;  she  clung  convulsively  to  her  father,  but  he, 
recognizing  in  the  voice  a  warning  from  heaven,  shook 
her  off  into  the  wave  that  followed  him.  Then  the  king 
rode  on  safely  to  Quimper,  and  fixed  there  his  court, 
making  that  city  the  capital  of  ancient  Comouailles. 

Thus  ends  the  story  of  Dahut  and  of  the  city  of  Is. 
The  spirit  of  the  wicked  princess  is  supposed  to  inhabit 
stiU  the  city  that  she  sacrificed. 

There  may  or  there  may  not  be  truth  in  the  story ; 
there  certainly  is  poetry  and  tragedy  in  it,  and  this  much 
certainly  admits  of  no  question — ^there  is  a  drowned 
city,  there  was  a  king  Gradlon,  and  there  may  have  been 
a  Dahut. 


Queensland. 

Queensland,  a  colony  of  Great  Britain,  and  celebrated, 
like  Australia,  for  her  gold  fields,  has  an  area  ten  times 
as  large  as  England  and  Wales,  and  Is  gaining  in  im- 
portance. 

Amons;  other  productions  found  there  is  the  bottle 
tree,  which  is  thus  described :  ''  It  is  exactly  the  shape 
of  a  hock-botUe,  and  is  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  with 
no  branches  from  the  smooth  stem,  but  crooked  iK>ugfaa 
and  a  crown  of  small  foliage  above.  The  natives  tap 
this  tree  for  the  water  that  gushes  out.  The  wood  lis 
soft  and  useless." 

One  drawback  to  Queensland  is  the  hot  weather.  A 
traveller  says : 

'<  The  thermometer  shows  100  degrees  for  days  to- 
gether in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house,  and  then  the  in- 
convenience is  great.  Evenrthing  then  that  you  touch 
seems  to  bum  you,  and  placmg  your  hat  upon  your  head 
suggests  a  fiery  band  around  tne  brow.  Tour  butter 
turns  to  thin  ou ;  water  has  a  parboiling  temperature  ; 
and  you  can  only  pout  and  gasp,  and  long  for  the  sun  to 
ffo  down.  In  Queensland  one  does  not  often  experience 
ue  'hot  dust  winds.'  known  in  Ylctoiia^  Southern 
Australia,  and  in  New  South  Wales ;  yet^  In  such  weath- 
er as  I  am  telling  about.  If  you  go  out  to  vralk  under 
your  umbrella,  you  will  feel  the  air  throb  and  glow  like 
the  breath  fA  a  fomace. 

<*  Go  on  to  the  verandah  and  look  upon  the  dry 
and  parched  landscape,  and  everything  In  nature  seeme 
paralysed  and  dead.  Your  home  stands  bare  and  shad- 
owless—the  vertical  sun  casts  no  outiine  of  the  trees  nor 
shrubs. 

''  Over  the  brown  earth  the  hawk  soars  with  langntd 
wing,  and,  underneath,  skimming  the  field,  the  hfllocks, 
and  stones,  Is  the  slugnsh  refiection  of  himself. 

''ThesunsetUes  atlastyln  a  seeming  mist  of  fire, 
without  a  cloud  for  background  to  his  glory.  Darimese 
comes  rapidly,  shutting  out  the  twilight,  and  fierce  In- 
sects, thirsting  for  blood,  flock  to  attack  you;  but, 
drawing  your  musquito  curtains,  you  rest  and  dream 
pleasant  dreams.* " 

Hyenas. 

The  first  hyena  ever  trained,  or  whose  supposed  fierce 
nature  was  ever  overcome  so  as  to  submit  to  bcong  handled 
by  man,  was  one  which  was  experimented  on  in  1854  by 
Charles  White,  In  New  Yoric  He  was  five  or  six  yeara 
old.  full  grown,  and  as  full  of  vice  as  all  of  his  grave- 
robDlng  fraternity  are  reported  to  be.  The  first  time  the 
daring  trainer  ventured  into  the  cage,  Mr.  Hyena  came 
at  him,  mouth  wide  open,  tusks  protruding,  screaming 
like  a  wild  horse. 

It  was  evidentiy  to  be  a  sharp  fight  between  the  man 
and  the  brute.  Mr.  White,  with  a  huge  dub  in  his  hands, 
awaited  the  coming  of  the  amiable  nyena.  As  soon  ae 
the  animal  got  near  enough,  Mr.  White  prostrated  him 
with  his  dub.  This  was.  repeated  again  and  sgain.  tfll 
at  length  he  needed  no  more  dub,  and  from  that  time 
was  as  docile  as  any  trained  animal,  and  needed  no  more 
and  no  severer  correction  than  does  a  young  lion  or 
leopard. 

One  large  show  tn  Eng^d  had  seversl  hyenas,  trained 
to  do  tricks;  tney  were  performed  by  a  stalwart  negro, 
who,  among  other  feats,  fastened  an  iron  belt  around  his 
waist,  upon  which  were  a  number  of  hooks,  arranged 
like  tnose  we  see  in  the  butcher  shops. 

On  these  steel  hooks  were  stuck  pieces  of  raw  meat, 
which  the  animals  were  permitted  to  take  ofE  with  their 
teeth  when  they  had  done  their  tricks. 

Their  performances  were  similar  to  those  of  other  ani- 
mals, consisting  of  various  leaps  over  the  keeper's  back, 
over  banners,  together  with  taking  part  in  sundry  pos- 
turings  and  groupings,  of  which  the  man  is  always  the 
central  figure. 

The  first,  and  I  believe  the  only,  rhinoceros  ever  train- 
ed, was  broken  in  by  a  Yankee  circus  proprietor  He 
taught  the  unwieldy  brute  to  run  around  the  ring  back- 
ward and  forward,  being  always  cx>ntrolled  by  a  long 
ring-rein,  fastened  to  an  iron  ring  in  his  nose. 

Ais  was  all  the  sulky  beast  could  be  compelled  to  do; 
ho  would  learn  no  trick,  and  was  always  dangerous. 
The  nose  is  the  most  vulnerable  part.  A  sharp  blow  on 
the  nose  with  a  whip  will  give  a  lion  or  a  tiger  exquisite 
pain,  when  a  hit  with  a  sledge-hammer  between  the  two 
eves  he  would  not  mind  at  alL 
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Machinery. 

It  may  well  be  said  that  we  are  now  living  in  an  age  of 
machinery.  The  amount  of  work  that  ie  being  performed  by 
machinery  ie  wonderful  to  think  about.  It  is  revolutionizing 
the  world,  lo  to  speak.  Fully  half  the  tradea  that  were  in 
all  their  glory  when  the  writer  of  thia  article  waa  a  boy,  giving 
employment  to  large  numbere  of  people,  have  become  either 
obsolete  or  the  next  thing  to  it. 

In  those  good  old  times  of  half  a  century  ago  we  molded 
eur  bricks  by  hand,  made  our  nails  by  hand,  made  our  ropes 
by  hand,  our  doth  (most  of  it),  our  hats,  our  boots  and  shoes, 
and,  in  fact,  almost  everything  else  that  we  had  occasion  to 
use,  but  now  the  machines  are  doing  it  all,  each  one  with  its 
giant  strength  and  iron  sinews  turning  out,  in  many  instances, 
more  than  the  work  of  a  hundred  men,  and  doing  it  to  a  degree 
of  perfection  that  is  anuudng  to  contemplate. 

True,  many  of  the  old  trades  are  stlU  represented,  but  it  is 
little  more  than  in  name.  The  cooper  who  ILf ty  yesrs  ago 
went  through  with  so  many  processes  to  produce  a  barrel,  now 
buys  the  staves,  heads  and  hoops  already  made  by  machinery, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  drive  them  together.  The  black- 
smith buys  the  nails  and  shoes  all  ready  for  the  foot  of  the 
horse.  The  shoemaker,  in  many  instances,  sets  up  shop  as  a 
cobbler,  but  buys  ready-made  the  boots  and  shoes  that  he 
offers  for  sale.  The  carpenter  has  little  else  to  do  than  to  put 
his  materials  together.  Thousands  of  bouses  made  by  ma- 
chinery are  sent  hundreds  of  miles  by  rail  and  set  up  all  ready 
to  be  occupied  in  a  few  hours  after  reaching  their  destination. 
The  gentlesDUUi  ^tter— what  old  person  does  not  remember 
the  gentleman  hatter  f— well,  the  gentleman  hatter  haa  entirely 
disappeared.  The  gentleman  tailor  has  dropped  his  needle 
and  gone  to  driving  a  machine.  But  why  enumerate,  for  very 
few  indeed  have  escaped  the  general  turning  over  of  things 
mechanical. 

Bven  the  ftomer  has  the  machines  close  after  him.  They 
are  cutting  his  grass  and  grain  to  the  ruin  of  the  rare  old 
**  harvest  times  ;**  they  are  doing  hia  threshing,  they  are  drop- 
ping and  covering  his  com,  and  his  wheat  and  his  cotton; 
they  are  raking  and  pitching  hia  hay ;  they  are  turning  up  and 
pulverialng  his  soil ;  they  are  phinting,  digging  and  assorting 
Us  potatoes ;  they  are  shearing  his  sheep,  and  so  on  to  endless 
extent. 

No  one  can  ssy  that  great  good  to  the  country  at  large  has 
not  come  of  an  employment  of  laborHUtving  machinery.  It 
may  have  at  times  put  the  old  tradesmen  to  some  incon- 
venienoe,  but  that,  of  course,  could  not  be  helped.  In  many 
Inatancea  their  own  conduct,  as  manifested  in  combinations 
anu  striksa,  hurried  on  the  present  condition  of  aiihirs.  Capi- 
talists knew  that  machines  never  oiganiaed  strikes,  and  so 
they  gave  them  all  the  enoouragemont  that  money  could  sug- 
gest, thus  pushing  them  on  to  perfection. 

Bven  at  this  day  some  people  hesitate  to  introduce  labor* 
saving  machinery,  especially  on  the  farm.  They  ought  not  to 
hesitate.  The  system  is  now  permanently  established  beyond 
the  possibility  of  any  other  condition  of  afliUrs,  and  hence  the 
person  who  hesitates  to  profit  by  it  is  simply  standing  in  Ids 
own  light.  He  muat  go  with  the  current,  and  the  faster  he  can 
go  the  better.  Let  us,  therefore,  employ  all  the  labor-saving 
machinery  that  we  can  find  use  for  and  can  make  profitable. 


True  Nobility. 

True  nobility  never  f slls  to  do  it.  duty.  The  faithful  dis- 
charge of  duty  is  what  creates  IL  False  nobility  never  does 
its  duty;  this  Is  what  creates  it.  True  nobility  rests  upon 
labor ;  false  nobility  is  based  upon  idleness.  One  is  substance, 
the  other  shadow ;  one  is  useful,  the  other  detrimental.  It  is 
the  star,  ever  modesUy  twinkling  in  the  night,  that  is  remem- 
bered when  we  ponder  upon  the  beauties  of  the  heavens ;  it  is 
the  meteor,  which  flashes  indescribable  beauty  for  an  instant, 
and  then  goes  out,  that  we  soon  foiget  There  is  so  much 
which  mental  and  physical  effort  is  capable  of  achieving  and 
of  leaving  as  an  imperishable  monument  to  human  greatness 
and  nobility,  that  a  tinselled  drone  in  this  busy  life,  instead  of 
being  the  ornament  he  thinks  himself,  appears  like  a  dead  tree 
in  the  midst  of  the  green  forest— like  a  weed  in  the  flower 
bed.  There  Is  not  one  of  us  who  cannot  build  himself  a 
monument  that  will  last  when  the  column  Yendome  has 
crumbled  and  the  glitter  of  titled  aristocracy  has  faded.    Go 


forth  upon  the  plains,  where  the  music  of  dvilisatloa  has 
never  charmed,  and  kindle  the  fire  upon  the  rude  hearthstone 
and  fill  the  air  with  incense  of  home ;  dimb  the  rugged  moun- 
tain's side,  and  crown  its  frowning  sterility  with  the  perfumes 
and  graces  of  the  valley ;  mount  to  its  snowy  peak,  and  md- 
k>w  its  perpetual  Winter  into  unending  Summer  by  the 
warmth  of  dviliaation  and  Christianity;  unbury  the  rubies 
which  God  has  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  and  planted 
in  the  rock ;  compd  the  ocean  to  yield  up  the  pearls  which  for 
centuries  it  has  hdd  among  its  mysteries,  and  cause  them  to 
glow  with  their  long  hoarded  beauty;  study  the  varied  mag- 
nificence of  nature  in  the  gem  studded  skies,  the  hill,  and  the 
dell,  and  the  cavern,  and  whatever  you  learn  of  creation  and 
the  Creator  emblaaon  before  the  world;  tune  your  heart- 
throbs and  your  thoughts  to  accord  with  the  songs  of  the 
meadow  atream  and  the  trilling  notes  of  the  mountain 
spring,  with  the  sweet  sighing  of  tbe  sephyr  and  the  mdodies 
of  the  lark,  that  your  presence  in  the  world  may  be  like  a  soft 
sunbeam  streaming  from  the  great  heart  ot  God,  and  laden 
with  the  richness  of  His  benignity  and  glory.  Then,  when 
ripe  with  years,  you  shall  have  gone  to  sleep  among  the  roses 
of  the  churchyard,  though  no  marble  monument  shall  mark 
thespot,  and  heartlessness  forbid  a  tear  to  drop  upon  yoar  tomb, 
the  angda  will  gild  upon  the  humble  head-etone,  in  letters  of 
burning  love,  ^  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  a  noble  man.** 

The  Future  of  my  Boys. 

▲  great  writer  has  said  that ''a  child  should  be  treated  ss  a 
live  tree,  and  hdped  to  grow,  not  ss  dry  dead  timber,  which 
is  to  be  carved  into  this  or  that  shape,  and  to  have  certain 
mouldings  grooved  upon  it**  This  is  true  enough,  but  the 
dilflculty  for  parents  is  to  find  out  what  is  the  Itknd  of  tree.  It 
Is  said  that  when  Dr.  Watts  waa  a  child  he  was  exceeding^ 
fond  of  verse-making.  His  father,  a  stem  and  rather  strait- 
laced  schoolmaater,  waa  very  much  annoyed  at  this,  and  did  all 
in  his  power  to  keep  the  boy  ftom  indulging  his  taste.  Ac- 
cording to, a  wdl-known  story,  on  one  occasion  he  threatened 
to  fiog  him  severdy  the  next  time  he  found  him  making 
Hiymes,  upon  which  little  Isaac  fell  upon  hia  knees  exclaiming— 

^  Oh,  father  1  do  some  pity  take. 
And  I  will  no  more  verses  make.** 

Vet  the  son  fdlowed  his  bent,  and  has  come  to  be  regarded 
now  as  one  of  tbe  first  of  Rnglish  hymn-writers. 

Numberless  instanoss  might  be  given  of  the  same  sort  of 
thing— fathers  and  mothers  falling  utterly  to  discover  their 
children*s  peculiar  bent. 

Kepler,  the  astronomer,  was  brought  up  aa  a  waiter  In  a 
German  public-house;  Shakespeare  la  supposed  to  have  been 
a  wool-comber,  or  a  scrivener's  derk ;  Ben  Jonson  was  a 
msaon,  and  worked  at  the  building  of  Lincoln's  Inn;  Lord 
Clive,  one  of  the  greatest  warriors  and  statesmen  that  Bng- 
Isnd  can  boast,  was  a  derk;  Inigo  Jones,  the  architect,  was  a 
csrpenter ;  Turner,  the  greatest  of  English  landscape  psinters, 
was  a  barber;  Hugh  Miller,  the  geologist,  was  a  bricklayer;- 
Andrew  Johnson,  the  late  President  of  the  United  States,  was 
a  tailor;  Captain  Cook,  the  odebrated  navigator,  waa  ap- 
prentioed  to  a  haberdasher ;  Bewick,  the  father  of  wood- 
engraving,  was  a  coal-miner;  Sir  William  Herschd,  the  as- 
tronomer, was  educated  especially  for  a  mndcian ;  Midiad 
Faraday,  the  philosopher,  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookbinder; 
Jeremy  Taylor,  the  poetical  divine,  was  a  barber,  as  wss  also 
Bidiard  Arkwright,  the  inventor  of  the  spinning-Jenny ;  and 
Cowper,  the  poei,  was  brought  up  to  the  law,  bat  hated  the 
profession  with  a  perfect  hatred,  and  never,  when  he  could 
help  it,  opened  a  book  that  bore  upon  it. 

In  the  reading  of  these  records,  one  cannot  but  wonder  how 
much  richer  the  world  woold  have  been  if  these  men  had  f  oand 
their  vocation  earlier.  Of  course  esch  one  in  the  cases  d  ted  pos- 
sessed more  or  less  of  that  genius  which  is  inborn  and  cannot  be 
created;  but  who  shall  say  how  much  greater  their  influence 
would  have  been,  had  their  start  in  life  been  in  a  more  con- 
genial sphere?  The  lesson  for  us  should  be  to  study  the  in- 
dinations  and  tastes  of  our  children,  so  that  if  we  cannot 
make  them  men  of  genius,  we  can  at  any  rate  put  them  in  a 
position  where  their  talento  will  be  best  fostered  and  de- 
vdoped.  But  for  this  we  shall  require  both  sympathy  and  in- 
sight—sympathy to  encourage  the  exhibition  of  the  powers 
and  insight  to  '*  discern  the  signs,**  and  f  onn  an  Idea  of  thdr 
sAgnificatlon, 
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THANKSGIVING. 

BT  8ABAH  DOUDNVY. 

I  bless  thee,  gracious  Father,  meekly  kneeling 

Before  Thee,  while  the  daylight  softly  dies. 

In  this  calm  hour  mine  inmost  soul  revealing 

To  Thy  most  holy  eyes. 

I  bless  Thee  for  the  long  day^s  labor  ended. 

And  for  the  strength  tnat  made  my  burdens  light; 
I  praise  Thee  for  the  tender  hands  extended 
Over  my  home  to>uight. 

I  Diess  Thee  for  the  love  that  chastened  kindly 

My  wilful  spirit  In  the  davs  of  old. 
When  I,  Thv  wavward  child,  was  choosing  blindly 
The  oross  before  the  gold  I 

I  bless  Thee  for  the  voice  of  consolation 

That  speaks,  in  gentlest  tones,  of  pardoned  sin. 
And  bids  me  strive,  through  eorrow  and  temptation, 
My  golden  crown  to  win. 

Oh,  for  His  sake  whose  love  all  love  excelleth. 

Extend  Thy  care  through  all  my  nighte  and  days; 
▲nd  from  the  place  wherein  Thine  honor  dwelleth. 
Hear  and  receive  my  praise. 

Railway  Speed.  , 

It  is  stated  that  the  hisrheBt  railway  speeds  in  the 
world  are  attained  In  England,  and  that  the  highest  of 
all  is  reached  on  the  Oreat  Western  railroad,  the  speed 
on  the  latter  being  giTen  roundly  as  fifty  miles  an  hour. 
Instances  are  given,  however,  of  sixty-nve  and  seventy 
miles  an  hour,  and  engineers  think  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  lay  permanent  way  so  well,  and  to  maintain  it  In 
such  exceileDt  order,  that  trains  might  travel  on  it  with 
perfect  safety  at  one  hundred  miles  an  hour,  indeed, 
miles  upon  miles  of  such  track  are  now  to  be  found  on 
most  the  great  main  lines,  but  nowhere  can  one  hundred 
consecutive  miles  of  permanent  way  in  perfection  be 
found ;  and,  as  a  cham  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest 
link,  so  a  few  hundred  yards  of  bad  track  would  spoil, 
for  the  purpose  of  traveling  at  one  hundred  miles  an 
hour,  a  whole  line.  The  really  important  Question  Is, 
what  shall  the  eng^e  be  like,  and  is  it  possible  to  con-' 
struct  an  engine  at  all,  which,  with  a  moderately  heavy  j 
train,  wfll  attain  and  maintain  a  velocity  of  one  hundred ' 
miles  an  hour,  on  a  line  with  no  grade  heavier  than  say 
one  in  three  hundred?  After  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  question  in  all  its  bearings,  figures  prove  that  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  obtain  a  speed  of  one  hun- 
dred miles  an  hour  on  railways  if  the  resistance  \s>  any- 
thing like  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  per  tou. 


Tent-Mates. 

We  asked  a  friend  one  day,  who  served  as  a  soij^n  in  the 
army,  how  it  happened  that  so  many  young  men  came  back 
from  the  war  worthless  and  dissipated,  while  others,  of  whom 
we  would  naturally  expect  bat  little  good,  retorued  very  much 
improved.  He  replied,  that  it  all  depended  on  the  ''tent- 
mates."  If  a  steady  young  man  was  quartered  with  a  company 
of  swearing,  card-playing  comrades,  ten  to  one  he  woold  fall 
into  their  ways.  On  the  contrary,  good  prayer-meeting  men 
exerted  an  inflnence  for  good  on  those  who  were  associated 
with  them.  * 

It  is  tnie  the  world  over  that  the  young,  particularly,  grow 
Bke  the  company  they  keep.  If  you  know  the  society  which  a 
young  man  seeks  voluntarily  when  the  duties  of  the  day  are 
done,  it  will  not  be  hard  to  forecast  his  future. 

A  young  man  was  warmly  recommended  to  a  situation  in  an 
establishment  in  the  city,  with  every  probability  of  being 
accepted,  and  of  rapidly  rising  in  preferment.  While  he  was 
waiting,  in  confident  expectation,  for  a  letter  that  should  som- 
mon  him  to  his  responsible  post,  a  member  of  the  firm  sent  down 
a  man  to  the  town  where  the  young  man  lived  to  see  how  his 
leisure  time  was  passed.  They  found  that  in  the  evening  he 
usually  sauntered  down  to  the  billiard  room,  and  that  on  Sun- 
day he  generally  rode  out  with  a  few  other  young  men  for 
pleasure.  That  young  men  wondered  greatly,  as  the  months 
went  by,  why  he  did  not  hear  from  that  ilrm. 

It  was  the  principle  with  another  man,  who  had  a  great 
number  of  clerks  in  his  employ,  that  when  he  saw  a  youth 
riding  out  on  Sunday  he  dismissed  him  on  Monday.  Another 
thought  it  quite  as  bad  a  sign  to  see  a  lad  pufllng  away  at  a 
dgar  in  the  streeta.  **  Straws  show  which  way  the  wind 
blowa,'*  aLdtheae  ** signs**  art  more  than  stnwa 

Beaux  of  Former  Times. 

We  much  question  whether  the  celebrated  Beau  Brum- 
mely  and  even  the  equally  celebrated  Romeo  Coates,  are 
not  absolutely  mere  Quakers  In  their  dress,  compared 
with  some  of  the  distinguished  dressers  of  the  former 
days.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  wore  a  white  satin  pinked 
vest,  close  sleeved  to  the  wrist ;  over  the  body  a  Drown 
douDlet.  finely  fiowered  and  embroidered  with  pearl.  In 
the  feather  of  his  hat  a  large  ruby,  and  a  pearl-drop  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sprig,  in  place  oi  a  button ;  his  trunk 
of  breeches,  with  his  stockings  and  ribbon  garters, 
fringed  at  the  end,  all  white ;  ana  buff  shoes  with  white 
ribbon.  On  ffreat  court  days  his  shoes  were  so  ffoive- 
eusly  covered  with  precious  stones  as  to  have  exceeded 
the  value  of  £6,600,  and  he  had  a  suit  of  anqor  of  solid 
silver,  with  sword  and  belt  biasing  with  diamonds,  rubies 
and  pearls. 

Kmg  James'  favorite,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  could 
afford  to  have  his  diamonds  tacked  so  loosely  on,  that 
when  he  chose  to  shake  off  a  few  on  the  ground,  he  ob- 
tained all  the  fame  he  desired  from  the  pickers-up,  for 
our  duke  never  condescended  to  accept  wnat  he  himself 
bad  dropped.  His  cloaks  were  trinmied  with  great  dia- 
mond buttons,  and  he  wore  diamond  hat  bands,  cock- 
ades and  ear  nngs,  yoked  with  great  ropes  and  knots  of 
pearL  He  had  twenty-seven  suits  of  clothes  made,  the 
richest  that  embroidery,  lace,  silk,  velvet,  gold  and  gems 
could  contribute,  one  of  whidi  was  a  white  uncut  vdvet| 
set  idl  over,  botn  suit  and  doak.  with  diunonds  valued 
at  fourscore  thousand  pounds  besides  a  great  feather 
stuck  all  over  with  diamonds,  as  were  his  sword,  slrdle. 
Iiat  and  spurs.  When  the  differencs  fn  the  value  oc 
money  Is  considered,  the  sums  thus  ridiculously  squaai^ 
dered  in  dress  must  have  beeu  \  rodigious. 


Strange  Sinking  of  Land. 

A  little  village  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dragnignao, 
France,  has  lately  been  the  scene  of  a  remarkMle  sub* 
sidence,  which  has  attracted  the  curious  from  all  di- 
rections. An  elliptical  tract  of  ground,  containing  over 
ten  thousand  square  feet,  sank  gradually  one  day,  ac- 
companied by  loud  noises,  until  it  left  an  orifice  of 
over  one  hundred  feeet  in  depth,  with  water  at  the 
bottom.  Numerous  trees  and  vines  disappeared  com- 
pletely in  the  depth  of  the  new  lake.  A  similar  de 
pression  on  a  smaUer  scale  occurred  in  the  same  victnity 
a  century  ago,  and  both  the  phenomena  are  attributed 
to  the  action  of  subterranean  streams. 
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WHAT  WE  EAT,  DRINK  AND  WEAR; 

Where  it  Comes  From. 

A  CHAPTER  FROM  BOTANICAL  NATURE. 

The  seeker  after  tnith  and  knowledge  never  tires  In 
perofling  the  great  book  of  Nature.  The  meadows,  the 
orchards  and  the  forests,  loaded  with  myriad  forms  of 
vegetation,  filling  the  balmy  atmosphere  with  the  sweet 
perfome  of  buddlnff  leaves  and  expanding  blossoms, 
calls  OS  forth  to  fields  of  pleasins^  study.  Hundreds  of 
different  plants  grow,  bud  and  blossom  yearly  in  every 
locality.  To  the  Inquiring  mind  every  one  is  a  little 
study  in  itself.  We  cannot  analyze  it,  and  behold  its 
different  parts  with  their  uses  and  importance,  without 
beinff  filled  with  admiiution  by  the  wondrous  harmony 
and  Deanteous  workings  of  the  creative  power  of  God. 
"In  wisdom  He  hath  created  them  all,"  and  *'none  are 
made  in  vain." 

Every  species  of  vegetation  Is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
some  particular  clime  and  locality,  and  there  it  grows 
without  cultivation,  spontaneous  and  wild.  There  it 
originated,  and  from  thence  it  has  spread  by  means  of 
various  affencies  to  different  countries,  until  the  earth 
teems  witn  a  multitude  of  different  forms  in  every  sec- 
tion. Here  are  the  fountains  of  life  for  man  and  beast ; 
and  here,  in  the  fields  and  along  the  highways,  is 
Nature's  ffreat  laboratory,  where  specifics  ana  remedies 
may  be  found  for  the  cure  of  every  disease  that  ever 
aflOicted  beings  of  flesh  and  blood.  I)id  man  only  know 
the  virtues  and  healing  properties  of  roots  and.  herbs, 
and  the  little  plants  that  he  vulgarly  denominates  weeds, 
nowing  in  the  old  pastures  and  meadows,  aud  along 
the  margins  of  brooks  and  streams,  where  he  has  fought 
long  and  hard  to  eztermhiate  them,  botanical  and  medi- 
cal science  would  undoubtedly  undergo  a  mighty  revo- 
lution; doctor's  bills  would  be  diminished,  and  he 
would  often  behold  a  treasure  in  what  he  had  formerly 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  bated  pests  of  the  farm. 
.  Perhaps  many  of  our  young  readers  do  not  realize  to 
-what  an  extent  civilized  numanity  are  dependent  on  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe  for  the  origin  and  prepara- 
tion 01  what  they  eat  and  drink.  America,  however,  is 
tt  this  hour  more  prolific  in  food  productions  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of  America  the  potatoe  was 
not  known.  Now  it  forms  one  of  the  diief  articles  of 
food  for  all  classes  of  the  human  race,  almost  as  far  as 
knowledge  and  civilization  extends.  It  is  found  grow- 
ing wild  m  some  parts  of  Mexico  and  South  America, 
particularly  Chili,  Peru  and  Uruguay.  In  its  wild,  un- 
cultivated state  it  is  small ;  scarcely  exceeding  in  size 
the  well-known  American  ground  nut,  and  generally 
bitter  and  unpalatable  to  the  taste.  A  species  of  sweet 
potatoe,  tasting  somewhat  like  a  boiled  chestnut,  is  said 
to  crow  wild  In  some  of  the  valleys  of  New  Mexico, 
which  is  duff  and  eaten  in  considerable  quantities  by 
the  Navaloe  Indians.  The  first  account  that  we  have  of 
this  useful  vegetable  was  given  to  the  world  in  1553. 
As  soon  as  its  value  as  a  food  was  discovered  it  spread 
rapidly,  and  a  thorough  cultivation  produced  astonish- 
luff  results,  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  In  1870,  the 
Umted  States  alone  produced  114,775,000  bushels,  valued 
at  over  182,000.000. 

Unquestionably  the  principal  food  of  man  is  derived 
from  wheat.  It  is  said  to  have  originated  in  Siberia  and 
Tartary.  Large  quantities  have  been  raised  in  Europe 
and  the  countries  of  the  East  almost  from  time  imme- 
morial. It  is  often  spoken  of  in  those  regions  as  com. 
The  Western  States  of  the  American  Union  now  com- 
pose the  great  wheat  producing  region  of  the  world,  and 
all  nations  look  upon  its  immense  grain  elevators  as  so 
many  stupendous  reservoirs  of  bread.  The  annual  sur- 
plus which  is  exported  to  different  coun'.rles  to  feed  the 
multitude  amounts  to  many  millions  of  bushels.  Winter 
wheat,  which  is  the  best  and  most  extensively  raised, 
should  be  sown  on  burnt  fallow  or  rich  ground  the  last 
week  in  August  or  the  first  week  in  September,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  soak  the  seed  androu  in  lime.  The 
amber  wheat  is  probably  more  extensively  used  than 
any  other,  though  the  white  wheat  is  most  generally 
thought  to  be  superior,  and  briuffs  a  little  more  in  the 
market.  In  1870,  there  was  raised  in  the  United  States 
285,884,700  bushels,  of  which  Illinois  alone  raised  over 
27^000,000. 


Rye  is  thought  to  have  originated  in  the  same 
countries,  and  grows  well  in  nearly  all  the  regions 
where  wheat  is  grown.  It  does  not  appear  to  exhaust 
the  soil  by  excessive  cropping  as  wheat  does,  and  the 
straw  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  hay  and  fodder  crop. 
When  ground  with  oats  and  com  it  forms  an  excellent 
feed  for  cattle  and  horses.  It  should  be  sown  about  the 
same  time  as  wheat,  though  good  crops  are  often  raised 
where  it  is  put  in  the  ground  much  later,  and  on  inferior 
soil.  Like  wheat  it  is  apt  to  be  winter-killed,  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  frost,  unless  the  ground  be  covered  with 
snow.    Its  legal  weight  is  fifty-six  pounds ;  wheat,  sixty. 

Indian  com,  or  maize,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  indi- 
eenuus  only  in  America,  The  early  discoverers  found  it 
in  use  among  the  Indians.  Some  of  the  golden  grains 
were  taken  to  Europe  and  planted ;  but  it  has  never  suc- 
ceeded well  outside  of  its  native  country.  It  grows  best 
on  a  dry,  warm  soU,  and  if  planted  in  proper  season, 
that  is  about  the  20tli  of  May,  hoed  or  cultivated  twice, 
and  kept  free  from  weeds,  it  will  yield  a  hundred  bushels 
of  ears  to  the  acre.  The  stalks  make  an  excellent  fodder 
for  cattle,  and  it  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
crops  raised  in  our  countiy.  The  lawful  weight  is  fifty- 
sixpounds  per  bushel. 

The  oat  is  found  growing  wild  in  Abyssinia  In  Africa, 
where  no  doubt  it  originated,  and  from  whence  it  has 
spread  through  cultivation  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Farmers  have  been  imposed  upon  by  designing 
advertisers  and  unreliable  parties  lauding  and  recom- 
mending some  new  kind,  until  they  begin  to  feel  a  dis- 
trust in  most  any  new  sort  that  is  offered.  The  Norway 
oat  which  sold  lor  such  enormous  prices  for  seed  a  few 
years  since,  opened  their  eyes.  No  doubt  many  got  rich 
by  the  enterprise,  but  the  grain  was  hard,  tough  and 
worthless.  Probably  the  best  and  most  profitable  kinds 
to  raise  are  the  old-iashioned  white  oat,  the  black  oat, 
the  barley  oat,  and  the  probesters.  Fifty  bushels  to  the 
acre  is  a  good  yield.  They  should  be  sown  three  bushels 
to  the  acre  the  last  weei  in  April  or  the  first  week  in 
May,  if  the  ground  is  dry,  and  they  will  scarcely  ever  be 
strock  with  tiie  blight,  or  rust.  The  legal  weight  varies 
in  the  different  States,  generally  from  thirty  to  thirty-two 
pounds  per  bushel. 

Rice  is  a  native  of  Ethopia.  In  Africa.  It  forms  one  of 
the  most  extensive  food  proaucts  of  China,  and  is  raised 
abundantly  in  many  countries  on  both  continents.  No- 
where is  it  produced  in  better  quality  than  m  the  swamps 
and  marshes  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  where  it  can 
be  overflowed  if  desired,  for  rice  is  an  aquatic  plant. 

The  sugar  cane  Ib  found  growing  wild  in  China ;  and 
sugar  was  manufactured  from  it  there  long  before  it  was 
ever  thought  of  in  the  Western  World.  Cuttings  are 
planted  in  rows  at  the  commencement  of  the  season, 
which  are  cultivated  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Indian 
com.  which  it  resembles  considerably,  though  it  is  often 
mucn  larger,  and  when  it  has  attained  its  growth  it  is 
cut  and  carried  to  the  mill,  where  the  juice  is  pressed  - 
out  and  manufactured  into  sugar.  The  next  vear  a  new 
shoot  arises  from  the  old  stump,  after  which  it  becomes 
necessary  to  commence  anew  and  plant  out  cutUngs 
again,  as  the  quality  would  speedily  become  inferior, 
lie  most  of  our  molasses  and  sugars  come  from  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Southem  States ;  the  difference  in 
the  color  and  quality  is  generally  caused  by  the  difference 
in  refining.  The  brown  sugars  are  commonly  the  sweetest. 

The  cotton  plant  was  first  known  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  its  product  manufactured  into  a  light,  durable  cloth 
several  centuries  before  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  Southem  States  are  one  of  the  most 
cotton  producixig  regions  in  the  world.  A  fleld  of  cotton 
at  the  tJme  of  the  bursting  of  the  downy  boUs  or  seed 
pods,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  in  the  domain 
of  Nature.  An  ocean  of  snowy  bolls  and  long,  soft, 
feathery  bunches  overspread  the  whole  inclosure.  It 
has  long  been  the  most  valuable  crop  of  the  Southem 
States,  and  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  have  been  reckoned 
among  the  greatest  cotton  markets  in  Christendom. 
The  celebrated  cotton  gin  used  on  the  Southem  plantar 
tations,  is  one  of  the  most  remarlukble  inventions  of  the 
present  age. 

India-rabber,  used  so  extensively  in  the  manufacture 
of  belting,  boots,  shoes,  etc.,  is  prepared  from  the  gum 
of  a  tree  found  growing  in  the  forests  of  South  and  Cen- 
tral America.  The  trees  generally  grow  to  the  height  of 
fifty  or  si.'^ty  feet,  with  rough  barked  branches  at  the 
top.    The  onm,  or  sap,  Is  obtahied  from  incisions  made 
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ehroneh  tbe  bark  of  the  trank.  The  raw  material  1b 
often  KDOwn  as  caoutoctaouc. 

ClnDamon  1b  the  bark  of  a  spedeB  of  laurel,  which 
growB  abundantly  in  tbe  East  Indian  PeniuBula  and  tfte 
liBland  of  Ceylon.  There  thouBands  of  penonB  are  con- 
Btantly  employed  in  its  cultivation  and  preparation,  and 
hundreds  of  tons  are  annually  shipped  to  all  quarters  of 
the  world.  It  growB  to  the  height  of  twentv  or  thirty 
feet,  and  when  it  blossoms,  wmch  is  usually  in  the 
month  of  January,  It  presents  a  magnificent  appearance. 
Beautiful  white  flowers,  resembling  those  of  the  lilac  in 
Blze  and  appearance,  hang  from  long  straight  stems  In 
pendant  clusters,  and  the  air  is  loaded  with  sweet  per- 
fume. When  the  plant  is  three  or  four  years  old  numer- 
ous suckers  spring  up,  and  when  these  become  from  a 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  they  are 
cut,  scraped  and  peeled,  and  form  the  best  cinnamon  in 
the  market. 

Allspice  is  the  dried  unripe  berry  of  a  spedesof  myrtle 
tree,  found  growing  in  great  abundance  in  Jamaica,  and 
also  in  many  parts  of  both  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
The  tree  often  attains  the  height  of  twenty-flve  or  thirty 
feet ;  and  about  the  month  ra  July,  when  its  profusion 
of  small  white  flowers  bedeck  its  oyal  top  of  shining 
green,  sending  forth  their  rich  aroma  of  commingled 
Bpices,  it  forms  a  pleasing  sight  In  the  early  part  of 
September  the  berries  are  gathered  and  prepared  for 
market.    It  commences  bearing  when  three  years  old. 

The  nutmeg  tree  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  The 
tree  grows  straight  and  handsome,  with  a  smooth  brown 
bark.  The  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  though  some- 
what larger,  resemble  in  shape  and  appearance  those  of 
the  laurS.  The  fruit  or  seed  is  inclosed  by  a  soft  fleshy 
covering  of  a  bright  crimson  color,  and  this,  when 
stripped  ofE,  dried  and  prepared  for  market,  la  known  as 


Cloves  are  obtained  from  a  tree  f ovnd  growing  exten- 
alvelv  in  the  East  India  islands.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  eighteen  or  twentv  feet,  and  generally  conBista  of 
several  branches  which  put  forth  near  the  ground.  The 
bark  is  thin  and  smooth,  and  the  dark  evergreen  foliage 
resembles  that  of  the  laurel.  The  ends  of  the  branches 
are  crowned  with  clasters  of  flowers  with  bluish  petals 
veined  with  white.  These  dried  flower  bads  are  the 
cloves  we  find  in  the  market. 

Pepper,  of  which  there  are  various  varieties.  Is  found 
crowing  in  the  East  Indies  and  South  America.  The 
Dest  black  pepper  Ib  the  seeds  of  the  pepper  tree  of 
Java.  Cayenne  pepper  grows  abundantlv  in  many  parts 
of  the  tropical  regions,  and  Is  known  to  botanists  as  the 
Capgieum  Annvum,  In  South  America  there  are  places 
where  acres  of  the  Cayenne  pepper  plant  grow  wild  and 
nncultivated. 

Ginger  is  the  ground  root  of  a  vegetable  production  of 
South-Eastem  Asia,  though  It  is  now  quite  extensively 
cultivated  in  tbe  West  Indies.  The  tea  plant  is  a  native 
only  of  China  and  Japan.  It  is  a  smallish  shrub,  only  a 
few  feet  in  height,  the  cultivation  of  which  forms  tne  chief 
part  of  the  agricultural  labor  of  the  Chinese.  Coffee  is 
said  to  have  originated  in  Arabia,  though  it  is  now  cultt. 
vated  extensively  in  various  countries.  The  West  Indies 
yearly  furnish  an  immense  amount.  The  Mocha  coffee, 
Drought  from  Arabia,  is  the  best  in  the  market. 

The  apple  is  thought  to  have  sprang  from  the  crab 
tree  found  wild  in  various  countries,  and  improved  by 
^fting  and  caltlvatlon.  The  pear  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
where  it  was  found  by  the  ancient  Greeks  over  2,000 
years  ago.  The  peach  grows  wild  in  Persia,  though  in 
most  places  the  trees  are  dwarfed  and  stunted,  and  the 
fruit,  small,  bitter  and  and  inferior.  The  cherry  is  a 
native  of  South-Eastem  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  and 
the  quince  the  same.  Cucumbers  and  beans  were  first 
brought  from  the  East  Indies ;  horse  radish  from  China; 
lettuce  and  cabbage  from  Holland :  and  tobacco  from 
the  West  Indies. 

Of  medicinal  plants  there  is  a  legion,  and  hundreds 
may  be  found  growing  wild  in  every  locality.  Senna  Is 
a  native  of  Egypt  and  Northern  Africa ;  Peruvian  bark 
comes  from  South  America;  burdock  originally  came 
from  Europe;  archangel  from  France,  liquorice  from 
Southern  Europe,  Juniper  from  Europe,  catnip  and  poke 
from  America{j)eppermlnt  and  yellow  aock  from  Europe, 
rhubarb  from  Tartarv  and  China,  pink  from  the  Southern 
States,  etc.  Many  of  the  most  valuable  herbs  and  plants 
of  the  Old  World  have  now  become  naturalized  to  «ht£ 


country  and  grow  plentifully  among  na.  The  judidooB 
study  of  some  good  herbal  or  botany  for  an  hour  or  two 
each  day,  would  soon  make  us  acquainted  with  the  moBt 
of  them.  A  new  world  of  order  and  beanty  would  be 
opened  to  our  mental  vision  and  understanding.  We 
could  walk  forth  viewing  the  beauties  of  creation  imder- 
Btandingly,  and  with  unalloyed  pleasure  and  profit. 


Writing  in  Ceylon. 

The  moBt  maJestlc  and  wonderfkil  of  the  palm  tribe  is 
the  talpol  or  talipot^  the  stem  of  which  Bometimee  attains 
the  height  of  one  hundred,  feet,  and  each  of  iu  enor- 
mous fin-like  leaves,  when  laid  upon  the  ground,  will 
form  a  semi-circle  sixteen  feet  In  diameter  and  cover  an 
area  of  nearly  two>  hundred  superficial  feet.  The  tree 
fiowers  but  once,  and  then  dies,  and  the  natives  firmly 
believe  that  the  ourstlng  of  the  sheath,  which  contains 
a  magazine  of  seeds,  is  accompanied  by  a  loud  explo> 
slon.  The  beautiful  dark-green,  fan-like  leaves,  are  con- 
verted by  the  dngalesa  to  man  v  purposes  of  utility.  Of 
them  they  form  coverings  for  tnehr  houses  and  portable 
tents  of  a  rude  but  effective  character,  and  on  occasions 
of  ceremony  each  chief  and  head  man  is  attended  by  a 
follower  who  holds  above  his  head  an  elaborately  orna- 
mented fan  formed  from  a  single  leaf  of  the  talipot. 
They  also  form  excellent  umbreUas,  remaining  dry  and 
light,  and  imbibing  no  rain.  But  the  most  Interest- 
ing use  to  which  they  are  applied  is  as  substitutes  f6r 
paper,  both  for  books  and  orainary  purposes. 

in  the  preparation  of  the  oUu,  whlcn  is  the  term  ap- 
plied to  them  when  so  employed,  the  leaves  are  taken 
when  stiU  tender,  and,  after  separating  the  central  ribs, 
they  are  cut  Into  strips  and  boiled  in  spring  water.  They 
are  dried  first  In  the  shade  and  afterwards  In  the  sun, 
then  made  Into  rolls  and  kept  in  store  or  sent  to  the  mar- 
ket for  sale. 

Before,  however,  they  are  fit  for  writing  on,  they  axe 
subjected  to  a  second  process,  called  madema,  A 
smooth  log  of  arech-palm  Is  tied  horizontally  between 
two  trees ;  each  ola  Is  then  dampened,  and  a  weight  be* 
Ing  attached  to  one  end  of  it,  it  is  drawn  backwwd  ^nd 
forward  by  the  other  until  the  surface  becomes  per- 
fectly smooth  and  polished ;  and  during  the  process,  as 
the  moisture  dries  up,  it  is  necessair  to  renew  it  till 
the  effect  is  complete.  The  smoothing  of  a  single  ola 
will  occupy  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minines. 

The  finest  specimens  in  Ceylon  are  to  be  obtained  at 
the  Pansalar  or  Buddhist  Mountains.  They  are  known 
as  puMkola,  and  are  prepared  by  the  Samenerh  priests 
(noviciates)  and  the  students,  under  the  superintendmce 
of  the  priests. 

The  raw  leaves,  when  dried  without  anv  prepaTatton, 
are  called  kavakolo,  and,  like  the  leaves  of  tne  palmyra, 
are  used  only  for  ordinary  puiposes  by  the  Cingalese ; 
but  In  the  Tamil  districts,  wnere  palmyras  are  abundant 
and  talipot  palms  are  noL  the  leaves  of  the  f onner  are 
used  for  books  as  well  as  for  letters. 

The  Chigalese  write  upon  the  talipot  leaves  with  an 
iron  style,  held  upright,  and  to  make  the  letters  appear, 
rub  over  the  writing  charcoal  mixed  with  a  fragrant  oH, 
which  also  preserves  the  pages  from  insects. 

The  Execution  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh. 

The  morning  being  cold,  the  sheriff  wished  him  to  warm 
himself  at  the  fire.  "  No,  good  Mr.  Sheriff;**  he  said,  "  let  us 
dispatch,  for  within  this  quarter  of  an  boor  my  agae  will  come 
upon  me,  and  if  I  be  not  dead  before  that,  mine  enemies  will 
say  I  qoEke  for  fear.**  After  having  prayed,  he  rose  up,  say- 
ing, ^Now  I  am  going  to  God  !  **  He  felt  the  edge  of  the  axe, 
observing  to  the  sheriff,  *^  *Tls  a  sharp  medicine,  but  a  sound 
cure  for  all  diseases.**  He  then  laid  his  head  upon  the  block, 
and  was  told  to  place  himself  so  that  his  face  should  look  to 
the  east;  he  answered  *' It  mattered  little  how  the  head  lay, 
provided  the  heart  was  right.**  The  ezecationer  hesiuted  to 
strike,  when  Baleigh  cried  out,  **  What  dost  then  fear  f  strike, 
■lani**  His  head  was  severed  in  two  blows.  Bom  ISBt,  died 
M18. 

**  Bven  SDch  is  time,  that  takes  on  trust 
Our  youth,  oar  joye,  our  all  we  have. 


And  pays  ue  oat  with  age  and  dost; 
Who  In  the  dark  and  silent  grave, 
When  we  have  wandeied  alionr  waya. 


Who  in  the  dark  and  slMnt  grave. 

When  we  have  wandeied  alionr  wt  ,  , 

Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days.^<8ir  W,  JteMirA. 
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Habits  of  Authors. 

There  is  nothing  of  more  iu^ereet  to  the  brain  workers  gen- 
erally, than  the  way  in  which  others  of  their  fraternity  have 
done  their  work.  The  food  they  ate,  the  roome  in  which  they 
write,  their  general  Borroondings,  hare  all  an  interest  which 
hardly  attaches  to  any  other  pnnnit  Many  young  aspirants 
for  literary  fwat  have  ftoded  that  to  imiute  their  habits  woold 
in  some  way  inspire  them  with  a  like  genins.  The  idea  is  a 
foolish  one,  for  what  is  snited  to  one  man>  constitution  and 
peculiarities,  may  hare  quite  the  contrary  effect  on  another. 
Here,  as  eyery  where  else,  good  common  sense  is  a  very  valu- 
able guide.  Don*t  make  a  fool  of  yourself  in  trying  to  imi- 
tate the  eccentricities  of  some  great  man. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  most  of  the  brain  workers  agree. 
They  usually  like  to  begin  their  work  in  the  morning.  As  Dr. 
Alexander  used  to  say,  he  *' liked  to  break  the  neck  of  the 
day^s  work  as  early  as  possible.** 

It  is  said  that  Alexander  Dumas  has  a  dish  of  soup  set  out 
for  himself  over  night  Then  he  rises  at  what  hoar  he  pleases, 
heats  and  sups  his  soup,  and  then  addresses  himself  to  his 
work  until  noon.  He  is  thus  independent  of  servants  and 
breakfast  bells,  and  no  doubt  does  up  a  wonderful  amount  of 
•cribbling,  such  as  it  is,  before  twelve. 

Buffon  used  to  breakfast  early  on  a  crust  of  bread  and  two 
glasses  of  wine,  when  he,  too,  was  ready  for  a  day*B  study. 
He  made  amends  at  dinner  time  for  his  slim  morning  meaL 
No  doubt  a  simple  morning  meal  is  best  to  secure  the  highest 
ability  of  the  working  powers,  but  generally  a  nourishing, 
appetising  breakfast  will  enable  us  to  get  the  most  work  out 
of  our  brains  of  which  they  are  capable.  It  is  almost  indis- 
pensable that  we  should  stop  precisely  at  the  limit  our  appetite 
craves,  or,  if  .a  little  short  of  it,  perhaps  it  is  still  better,  so  we 
are  not  absolutely  hungry.  But  any  excess  is  apt  to  stupUy 
the  powers  and  make  the  intellect  dull  and  dreamy.  The  ana- 
conda style  of  feeding  Is  best  snited  to  those  who  work  only 
their  muscles.  Some  great  writer  sits  down  every  morning  to 
a  big  bowl  of  oatmeal  porridge  and  milk,  and  goes  on  the 
strength  of  that  meal  until  dinner  time.  U  is  almost  needless 
to  add  that  he  is  a  Scotchman.  It  is  grand  fare  for  any  one 
who  likes  It,  but  it  is  hardly  worth  while  for  a  person  to  follow 
Us  example  when  the  food  does  not  relish. 

Some  of  our  keenest  writers  feel  that  they  can  do  nothing 
without  a  cup  or  two  of  rich  coffee  before  they  bogln.  Others, 
especially  in  Bna^nd,  sip  their  breakfast  tea  in  great  comfort, 
as  the  best  preparatory  for  the  day*s  work.  There  are  excep- 
tiona,  however.  Honoe  Walpole  says  that  he  wrote  '*The 
Castle  of  Otranto*^  in  eight  nlght^  as  his  hours  of  writing 
were  usually  from  ten  till  two  at  night,  when  he  would  not  be 
disturbed  by  any  visitants.  While  writing  he  kept  the  coffae- 
pot  handy,  and  occasionally  regaled  himself  with  a  hot  cup. 

This  was  much  better  than  Tom  Paine*s  style.  When 
ptessed  t^  his  printer  for  copy,  he  shut  himself  up  with  his 
decanter  of  "brandy  and  glass.  The  first  glass  only  sot  him  a 
thinking.  The  second  he  used  to  brighten  his  intellect,  and 
tiie  third  set  him  in  full  running  order.  He  wrote  rapidly  and 
with  precision,  the  thoufi^ts  coming  faster  than  he  oould  Jot 
them  down.  Much  that  ho  has  written  bears  marlu  of  such 
inspiration. 

Poor  John  Mitford  was  another  **who  tarried  long  at  the 
wine."  Possessed  of  brilliant  powers,  he  burned  them  all  out 
with  this  unhallowed  fire.  He  wrote  a  nautical  novel,  quite 
popular  in  its  day,  while  houseless  and  homeless.  His  pub- 
lishers gave  him  a  shilling  a  day  while  he  wrote  it.  Two 
IMnnies'  worth  of  bread  aud  cheese  and  an  onion  were  his 
food.  The  rest  went  for  gin.  At  night  he  slept  in  a  bed  of 
grass  and  nettles.  Thus  he  passed  forty-three  days,  doing  his 
own  washing  in  a  pond  when  lie  considered  it  necessary. 

The  World. 

What  Is  the  world,  even  to  those  who  love  it,  who  are  intox- 
kaled  with  the  pleasures,  aud  who  cannot  live  without  it? 
The  world  Is  a  perpetual  servitude,  where  no  one  lives  for  him- 
self alone,  and  where,  if  we  strive  to  be  happy,  we  must  kiss 
its  fetters  and  live  its  bondage.  The  world  Is  a  daily  revolu- 
tion of  events,  which  create  in  succession,  in  the  minds  of  its 
partisans,  the  most  violent  passions,  bl  tier  hatred,  odious  per- 
plexities, devouring  Jealousy,  and  grievous  chagrins. 

The  world  I  it  is  a  place  of  malediction,  where  pleasures 
themselves  carry  with  them  their  troubles  and  aflUrti^iia.    iq 


the  world  there  is  nothing  lasting— nor  fortune  the  most  af- 
fluent—nor friendship  the  most  sincere— nor  character  the  most 
exalted— nor  favors  the  most  enviable. 

Men  pass  their  lives  in  agitation,  projects,  and  schemes ;  al- 
ways ready  to  deceive,  or  trying  to  avoid  deception ;  always 
eager  and  ready  to  profit  by  the  retirement,  disgrace,  or  death 
of  their  competitors ;  always  occupied  with  their  fears  or  their 
hopes;  alivays  discontented  wlih  the  present  and  anxious 
about  the  future,  never  tranquil,  doing  everything  for  repose, 
removing  still  further  from  its  vanity,  ambition,  vengeance, 
luxury  and  avarice;  these  are  the  virtues  which  the  world 
knows  and  esteems. 

•  In  the  world,  intogrity  passes  for  simplicity ;  duplicity  and 
dissimulation  are  meritorious.  The  most  vile  interest  arms 
brother  against  brother,  friend  against  friend,  and  breaks  all 
the  ties  of  blood  and  friendship ;  and  it  is  the  base  motive 
which  produces  our  hatred  or  attachments.  The  wants  and 
misfortunes  of  a  neighbor  find  only  indifference  and  insensi- 
bility, while  we  can  neglect  him  without  loss,  or  cannot  be 
recompensed  for  our  assistance. 

If  we  oould  look  in  to  two  different  parts  of  the  world— if  we 
eould  enter  into  the  secret  detail  of  anxieties  and  inqoietudes 
—If  we  could  pierce  the  outward  appearance  which  offera  to 
our  eyes  only  Joy,  pleasure,  pomp  and  magnificence,  how 
different  should  we  find  it  fh>m  what  It  appears  1  We  should 
see  it  destitute  of  happiness— the  father  at  variance  with  his 
child ;  the  husband  with  his  wife ,  ..nd  the  antipathies,  the 
Jealousies,  the  murmurs,  and  the  external  dissensions  of  hla 
ftunily. 

We  should  see  friendship  broken  by  suspicions,  by  capiloea; 
■niou  the  most  endeariug  dissolved  by  inconsistency ;  reUtiom 
the  most  tender  destroyed  by  hatred  and  perfidy ;  fortunes  Che 
most  aflluent  producing  more  vexation  than  happiness ;  plases 
the  modt  honorable  not  giving  satisfaction,  but  creating  dsairs 
for  higher  advancement,  each  one  complaining  of  his  lot,  and 
the  most  elevated  not  the  most  happy. 

Teaxs. 

Spuigeon  calls  them  the  diamonds  of  heaven.  Thej  have  a 
ftrange  and  yet  blessed  mission.  We  know  not  all  the  por> 
poses  of  God  In  the  ordeal  of  sorrow  to  which  we  are  liable. 
We  learn  some  things  of  nature.  Sunshine  and  calm  are  not 
the  continued  conditions  of  growth  and  beauty.  Cloud  and 
storm  are  a  part  of  the  plan.  This  life  is  a  discipline.  Tears 
have  much  to  do  with  moral  and  spiritual  growth  and  beauty. 
We  now  look  only  on  the  dark  side  of  sorrow.  It  has  a  bright 
side.  Joy  is  not  all  nkeasured  by  smiles.  Oayety  is  not  true 
pleasure.  If  there  were  no  ipinor  tunes  in  music,  it  would 
fiiil  of  its  highest  office.  The  heart  Is  a  wonderful  realm.  It 
does  not  all  lie  like  a  garden  in  the  sunlight.  It  has  profound 
depths  like  the  dark  caverns  of  earth.  There  are  deep  springs 
there.  The  murmur  of  those  fountains  is  all  the  more 
musical  for  the  solitude  and  the  darkness.  Tears  even  have  a 
mission  of  gladness.   They  are  the  language  of  allbctlon. 

The  weepers  of  earth  are  beautiful  messengers  of  blessed 
and  holy  things.  Tears  withdraw  us  fhmk  the  realm  of  the 
sensual  and  vain  to  the  emotions  of  the  pure  and  the  heavenly. 
The  prophets  were  weepers.  Jesus  wept.  O,  the  wealth  of 
his  tears  t  He  wept  to  make  us  glad.  He  went  forth  weeping 
that  He  might  return  bringlDg  His  sheaves  with  Him.  What 
Uophies  those  tears  will  bring.  What  everlasting  songs  shall 
come  of  His  grief. 

Tears  of  childhood,  how  beautiful.  What  would  a  tearless 
childhood  be  here  1  Tears  of  innocence !  How  we  clasp  littis 
grief -torn  hearts  to  our  own  t  The  tears  of  a  mother,  how 
remembered  in  alter  days.  How  many  have  been  shed  over  us 
when  we  have  never  seen  them  flow.  Manly  tears.  We  have 
seen  strong  men  weep— weep  for  sin,  weep  with  regret.  Let 
them  flow :  heaven  loves  them ;  they  water  the  moral  desert  of 
this  waste  world. 

The  weeping  time  will  end.  Out  of  this  land  of  tears  the 
moumera  will  go.  But  the  victory  will  remain.  The  Joy  of 
the  morning  will  abide.  Tears  have  no  atoning  merit,  yet 
they  are  blessed.  Treasured  in  memory  they  shall  live.  Be- 
cause of  them  our  love  has  been  deeper,  our  cup  of  Joy  has 
been  sweeter.  Joyful  tears!  In  heaven,  no  doubt,  their 
memory  will  shine  more  beautiful  than  all  earthly  bliss.  Be 
ours  only  tears  of  pity,  or  penitenoe.  of  lov^  not  of  remoias 
and  despair. 
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ManTi&x^ture  of  Soda. 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  chemical  in- 
doBtiy  is  the  manufactare  of  sodar— sodium  carbonate. 
Large  qoantities  of  this  chemical  are  nsed  by  glass, 
soap,  and  cloth  manufactorers,  and  in  ihe  household, 
Cor  Daklng  and  washing  purposes. 

The  sources  from  which  it  was  formerly  procured 
were  the   products  of  the   combustion   of  searshore 

Slants.    It  IS  now  generally  made  from  common  salt,  by 
tie  following  processes : 

A  mixture  oi  salt  and  sulphuric  acid  is  first  heated  in 
large  covered  cast-iron  pans,  until  chlorhydric  add  is 
disengaged.  This  acid,  being  a  valuable  chemical,  is 
absorbed  by  being  passed  through  yertical  stone  towers, 
filled  with  lumps  of  coke,  over  which  a  small  stream  of 
water  is  kept  trickling.  The  pasty  mass  is  then  pushed 
Into  an  adjoining  fire-brick  chamber,  which  is  strongly 
heated  by  flues  connected  with  a  furnace.  Frumtms 
furnace  it  emerges  In  the  form  of  a  white  salt,  which  is 
known  as  sodium  sulphate.  From  it  *'  Glauber's  Salts  " 
are  made  by  dissolylng  in  water,  which  CTystallxes  it. 

The  sodium  sulphate  is  mixed  with  chalk  and  coal, 
and  heated  In  a  furnace  somewhat  similar  to  that  used 
by  iron  puddlers. 

In  case  some  of  my  readers  have  never  seen  a  pud* 
dler's  furnace,  I  will  explain  that  it  is  constructed  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  article  to  be  heated  does  not 
come  in  immediate  contact  with  the  heating  agents,  the 
flame  beins  reflected,  by  means  of  a  curved  roof,  on  the 
substance  to  be  heated. 

It  emerges  from  this  furnace  in  a  black  powder, 
which  is  washed  with  warm  water.  The  solution  of 
water  and  black  powder  is  then  evaporated  in  pans  in 
the  furnace  above  described,  which  renders  it  white.  In 
this  state  it  is  called  toda  aah.  To  obtain  the  crystal*  of 
wday  soda  ash  is  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  allowed  to 
cool  in  large  pans  for  five  or  six  days,  by  which  time  the 
crystals  of  soda  (sodium  carbonate)  will  have  formed. 
The  baking  powder  known  as  bircarbonate  of  soda  Is 
made  by  exposing  large  crystals  of  soda  to  an  atmofc 
phere  of  carbonic  add  g»s,  which  converts  the  crystala 
mto  a  powder  much  used  for  raising  bread  and  cakes. 

Life  In  Portuguese  Country  Towns. 

There  is  nothing  that  would  strike  a  traveler  fresh 
from  England,  Germany,  or  France  more  than  the  great 
rarity  of  real  country  houses  in  Portugal.  It  is  enfirely 
against  the  genius  of  the  people  to  live  a  country  life, 
llie  Portuguese  is  too  sociable  to  endure  to  be  sur- 
rounded only  by  woods  and  fields  and  mountains.  He 
has  many  of  our  northern  tastes ;  he  likes  field  sports  in 
moderation  ;  he  rides,  in  his  own  style,  better  than  any 
nation  in  Europe  except  ourselves ;  he  has  a  sincere  de- 
light in  country  life  and  country  scenery,  but  he  cannot 
long  support  the  utter  solitude  of  the  country.  A  Por- 
tuguese nobleman,  if  he  be  rich  enough,  lives  In  Lisbon 
or  Oporto,  and  if  he  has  a  country-house  will  visit  It  for 
a  month  or  two  in  the  Autumn ;  even  then  he  will  often 
rather  endure  the  mlseryof  a  sesrside  lodging  among  a 
crowd  than  go  inland.  The  larger  of  the  country  towns 
have  streets  full  of  gentlemen's  houses  :  and  here  vege- 
tate, from  year  to  year,  families  who  are  ]ust  rich  enough 
to  live  upon  their  incomes  without  working.  To  live, 
indeed,  as  the  Portuguese  do  in  such  towns,  need  cost 
but  little.  A  large  house,  with  a  plot  of  cabbages — a 
kaleyard^ — behind  it,  with  white  washed  walls,  fioors  un- 
earpeted.  a  dozen  wooden  chairs,  one  or  two  deal  tables, 
no  fire-place,  not  even  a  stove,  either  in  sitting-room  or 
bed-room ;  no  curtains  to  the  windows,  no  covers  to  the 
tables ;  no  pictures  on  the  walls ;  no  mirrors ;  no  tables 
pleasantly  strewn  with  books,  magazines,  newspapers 
and  ladles'  work ;  no  such  thing  visible  as  a  pot  of  cut 
flowers ;  no  rare  china,  no  docks,  no  bronzes— none  of 
the  hundred  trlfies  and  curiosities  with  which,  in  our 
houses,  we  show  our  taste,  or  our  want  of  it,  but  which 
either  way  give  such  a  charm  and  Indlvlduu  character 
to  our  American  homes.  All  these  negatives  describe  the 
utterly  dreary  habitations  of  the  middle-class  Portu- 
guese. For  occupations  the  women  do  needle-work, 
gossip,  go  to  mass  daily  and  look  out  of  window  by  the 
Bour.  Except  the  one  short  walk  to  church  at  8  o'dock 
In  the  morning,  a  Portuguese  lady  hardly  ever  appears 
in  the  streets.  As  for  the  men,  they  lounge  about  among 
the  shops,  they  smoke  innumerable  paper  dgarettas. 


they  take  a  «<siesta"  in  the  heat  of  the  day.    If  there  is 
sunshine,  they  stand  in  groups  at  the  street  comer,  wtth 
umbrellas  over  their  heads :  in  winter  they  wear  a  shawl 
over  their  shoulders,  folded  and  put  on  three-comer- 
wise,  as  a  French  or  English  woman's  shawl— for  this  is 
a  fashion  in  Portugal,  and  the  Spaniards  lau^  a  good 
deal  at  their  neighbors  on  the  score  of  thdr  being  a  na- 
tion who  Invert  the  due  order  of  things,  and  whose 
women  wear  doaks  and  the  men  shawls.  In  these  towns 
there  Ib  never  any  news,  and  if  two  men  are  seen  In 
eager  discussion  of  some  matter  of  apparently  immense 
Importance,  and  if  one  happens  to  pass  near  enou|^  to 
overhear  the  subject  of  conversation,  be  sure  that  one 
of  them  is  plunged  in  despair  or  lauding  with  enthusi- 
asm at  a  fall  or  rise  of  a  half-penny  in  the  price  of  s 
pound  of  tobacco.     An  American   gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance  told  me  that  he  never  passed  two  Portur 
guese  in  conversation  without  hearing  one  of  two  words 
spoken,  "testoo"  or  '^rc^Mtriga^*^  finance  or  love.    These 
are  not  even  fashions  for  them  to  think  about ;  young 
men  and  old  men  dress  alike,  but  the  younger  ones  wear 
exceedingly  tight  boots,  and   "when  they  take  their 
walks  abroad"  it  is  obvious  that  they  do  so  in  consider- 
able discomfort.    The  young  men,  nowever,  have  one 
occupation  more  important  even  than  wearing  tight 
boots,  and  which  almost,  in  fact,  goes  with  Itr-that  of 
making  the  very  mildest  form  oi  love  known  among 
men.    The  process,   Indeed,    Is  carried  on  in  so  Platoi^ 
a  manner,  and  with  so  much  proper  feeling,  that  I  doabt 
if  even  the  strictest  English  governess  would  find  any- 
thing in  it  to  object  to.    The  younff  gentlemen  pay  their 
addresses  by  simply  standing  In  Iront  of  the  house  oo- 
cupled  by  the  oblect  of  their  aifections,  while  the  young 
person  in  question  looks  down  approvingly  from  aa 
upper  window,  and  there  the  matter  ends.    They  are 
not  within  speaking  distance,  and  have  to  contend  them- 
sdves  with  expressive  glances  and  dumb  show  ;   fer  it 
would  be  thought  hlgh]^  unbecoming  for  the  voung  lady 
to  allow  a  hUlH  doux  to  flutter  down  into  the  street,  while 
the  laws  of  gravitation  stand  in  the  way  of  the  upward 
flight  of  such  a  document— unweighted,  at  least,  with 
a  stone,  and  this,  of  course,  might  risk  giving  the  young 
lady  a  black  eye  or  breaking  her  father's  window  panes. 
80  the  lovers  there  remain,  often  for  hours,  feeling  no 
doubt  very  happy,  but  looking    unutterably  foousk. 
These  silent  courtships  sometimes  continue  for  very  long 
periods  before  the  lover  can  ask  the  fatal  question  or  tbe 
lady  return  the  final  answer. 

Fogs. 

Any  one  who  has  lived  lathe  vldnity  of  a  river  or  Iske,  has 
doubtless  noticed  on  a  summer  moraing  a  dense  fog  rifling 
Ikom  Its  surface,  marking  distinctly  its  position.  I  nsed  to 
look  from  my  window  and  see  the  line  of  f  eg  marking  the 
conrte  of  a  noble  nver  for  many  miles.  80  from  Mount 
Washington  on  an  Aogost  morning,  the  tonrist  may  trace  oat 
the  Connecticnt  river  by  the  fog,  and  alflo  mark  tbe  position 
of  a  mnltitade  of  lakes  and  ponds,  while  the  rest  of  the  coontzy 
is  dear. 

This  fog  is  formed  by  the  vapor  of  the  water  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  cooler  nlght-alr,  which  qniddy  condenses  it  into 
fog.    When  the  Ban  rises  these  grey  mists 

^  Fold  up  their  tents  like  the  Arabs, 
And  silently  steal  away." 

BngUsh  fogs  are  f amlliv  to  all  readers  and  travders,  and 
where  they  are  added  on  to  the  smoke  of  bitamlnons  oosi, 
thA7  make  a  dty  for  the  time  akin  to  the  land  of  Egypt  dnring 
the  prevdence  of  the  ninth  plsgne.  Sometimes  in  the  City  of 
London,  In  the  winter  season,  the  gas  is  lighted  at  noon-day, 
and  even  then  bUHlness  dmost  comes  to  a  stand-stllL  People 
Jostle  agdnst  one  another  in  the  street.  Thensands  of  chfl- 
dren  lose  their  way,  and  even  business  men  get  lost  and  be- 
wildered in  the  darkness,  not  half  a  block  from  thdr  own 
dwdllngs.  This  f*^  results  ttom  the  warm,  moist  air  of  the 
sea  rising  np  and  ppreading  Itself  over  tbe  cold  land,  which 
speedily  condenses  it. 

The  dry  tog  of  tho  ddlgfatf d  Indian  Biunmer  days  eotnos 
from  a  stagnation  of  the  dr,  which  doos  not  dear  away  the 
smoke  and  dust  wUcb  gntber  In  it.  Tbe  atmosphere,  eom> 
monly  so  transparent.  becomAs  Mke  an  unwashed  window 
pane.  A  good,  drenching  rdn,  we  dl  know«  qdcklv  denes  op 
the  bH^^^-Js. 
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Traditions  Regarding  the  Difference  in 
Color. 

InqnisitiyenesB  is  a  trait  which  characterizes,  in  a 
sreater  or  less  decree,  eTeir  nation  and  every  person. 
If  a  phenomenon  oifterinK  o^m  ordinary  eccnrrences  is 
observed,  it  becomes  deraable  to  know  the  reason  or 
cause  of  this  difference,  and,  bv  the  explanations  given, 
we  may  distinguish  the  learned  from  the  ignorant.  The 
educated  man  will  deduce  a  theory  to  explain  any  phe- 
nomenon from  scientific  facts.  Falling  in  this,  he  will 
class  it  as  something  which  cannot  be  explained.  He 
does  not  belicTe  in  miracles,  except  such  as  result  from 
a  combination  of  natural  laws. 

The  unciyiliaed  and  uneducated  man,  on  the  contrary, 
refers  eveiything  which  he  cannot  understand  directly 
to  a  divine  origin.  They  reject  theory  and  deduce  from 
their  superstitions  a  reason  which  satisfies  them.  A 
good  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  traditions  of  some 
■avage  tribes  of  people  regarding  the  difference  In  color 
of  the  various  nations. 

Along  the  western  coast  of  Africa  the  natives  believe 
that  originally  Ood,  or,  as  they  call  Him,  Tankumpon, 
created  two  men,  both  black  and  of  equal  Intelligence 
and  physical  ability.  To  these  He  gave  a  choice  be- 
tween gold  and  a  book,  which  they  regarded  as  the 
symbol  of  intelligence.  One  chose  the  book  and  was 
Immediately  transferred  to  a  cold,  northern  country, 
where,  under  the  Influence  of  the  climate,  his  com- 
plexion gradually  became  whitened.  The  other,  who 
chose  the  gold,  remained  in  the  same  country  and  re> 
tained  his  black  color.  They  also  say  that  he  lived  long 
enough  to  discover  the  superiority  of  education  over 
wealui. 

They  say  that  when  the  Great  Spirit  made  the  world 
be  created  also  three  men,  but  of  what  color  is  not 
known.  He  then  conducted  them  to  a  small  lake  near 
by.  Into  which  he  ordered  them  to  plunge.  One  of 
them  obeyed  instantly,  plunged  in  and  came  out  white. 
The  second  hesitated  an  instant,  and  the  water,  before 
desr,  had  become  slightly  soiled  when  he  entered  it,  in 
consequence  of  which  his  skin  was  dyed  to  its  present 
hup  The  third  hesitated  a  still  longer  period,  and  the 
water,  more  disturbed  than  ever,  dved  his  skin  black. 

The  Great  Spirit  now  brought  toree  packages  before 
fhem.  On  account  of  his  mlsxortune  in  naving  been  the 
last  to  enter  the  lake,  he  gave  the  black  man  Uie  first 
choice.  He  selected  the  largest  and  heaviest  package. 
The  red  man  chose  the  next  in  siae.  leaving  the  lighter 
for  the  white  man.  The  Great  Spirit  then  placed  the 
white  man  in  one  country,  the  black  man  hi  another, 
and  the  red  man  in  America,  to  each  of  whom  he  gave 
the  exclusive  right  of  living  in  his  own  country. 

Upon  examimng  their  respective  paclcages  the  black 
man  found  hoes,  uiovels,  spaa«s  and  other  agricultural 
Implements.  The  red  man  found  bows,  arrows,  knives 
and  fish-spears.  In  the  white  man's  package  were  pens, 
paper,  ink  and  books. 

By  this  it  was  inferred  that  It  was  the  wish  of  the 
Great  Spirit  that  the  black  man  should  till  the  soil,  that 
the  white  man  should  study  and  be  wise,  and  that  the 
red  man  should  fish,  hunt  and  make  war. 

There  Is  no  studv  which  is  more  interesting  than  the 
study  of  the  traditions  and  superstitions  of  uncivilised 
races  of  people.  In  the  present  case  there  is  no  resem^ 
blance  between  the  two  traditions,  though  it  often  hap- 
pens that  they  are  nearly  IdenticaL 


A  Trained  Dog. 

By  careful  training,  wonderful  intelligence  may  be  do* 
TBloped  in  dogs,  as  the  following  anecdote  will  prove : 

A  fashionably  dressed  English  geDtleman  was  one 
day  crossing  one  of  the  bridges  over  the  Seine,  at  Paris, 
when  he  felt  somethhig  knock  against  his  legs,  and 
looking  down,  he  found  that  a  small  poodle  dog  had 
robbed  against  him,  and  covered  his  boots  with  mud. 
He  was,  of  course,  much  annoved,  and  execrated  the 
little  brute  pretty  freely ;  but  wnen  he  got  to  the  other 
side  of  the  bridge,  he  had  the  boots  cleaned  at  a  stand 
for  the  purpose,  and  thought  no  more  about  the  matter. 
Some  days  after  this  occurrence,  however,  he  had  occa- 
sion  again  to  cross  the  bridge,  and  the  same  little  inci- 
dent occurred.  Thinking  this  somewhat  odd,  he  re- 
solved to  watch  where  the  little  dog  went  to ;  and  lean- 
ing against  the  side  of  the  bridge,  ne  followed  with  hl» 
eye  uie  movements  of  his  dirty  little  friend.  He  saw 
him  rub  against  the  feet  of  one  gentleman  after  another^ 
repeatedly  rushing  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river  to  roll 
himself  in  the  mud,  when  he  returned  to  the  bridge,  to 
transfer  it  to  the  boots  of  the  passers-by,  as  before. 
Having  watched  his  movements  for  some  time,  the  gen* 
tleman  noticed  that  on  one  occasion,  instead  of  runufaig^ 
down  to  the  river,  he  went  off  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
stand  for  cleaning  boots,  at  the  other  end  of  the  bridge, 
whQ  received  him  very  cordially.  The  truth  then  for 
the  first  time  dawned  on  him,  that  the  little  animal  be- 
longed to  the  man  who  cleaned  the  boots,  and  wae 
tndned  by  him  to  perform  these  mischievous  deeds  for 
the  purpose  of  brimming  in  custom.  So  amused  was  the 
gfutleman  by  theUttle  creature*s  intelligence,  that  he* 
quite  forgave  him  for  former  injuries. 


An  Ancient  Document. 

A  correspondent  who  has  been  In  Nablous,  the  mod- 
em name  lor  Samaria,  Palestine,  says  that  a  venerable 
journal  is  carefully  preserved  there,  in  which  appears 
the  foUowtaig  entry  In  the  handwriting  of  a  Samaritan 
high  priest  named  Shabbott :  <'  In  the  year  from  Adam, 
4^SLf  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  my  pontificate,  Jesus, 
tne  son  of  Mary,  was  crucified  at  Jerusalem."  It  is 
said  that  the  ola  journals  of  the  priests  of  the  Samari- 
itan  synagogue  are  still  in  existence,  dating  back  to 
fifty  or  sixty  years  before  Christ  was  bom.  There  is 
notnlng  improbable  about  the  story.  The  priests  of  the 
Jews,  fike  the  monks  of  the  middle  sees,  were  the  re- 
corders of  passhig  events,  and  the  cnidfixion  of  Jesus 
was  a  notable  event,  not  only  throughout  Judea,  but  the 
whole  Roman  Empire. 


The  Cyclamen. 

This  bulb  is  one  of  the  most  charming  additions  to 
every  collection  of  plants,  and  no  window  garden  should 
be  without  one  or  more  varieties  of  it,  for  a  few  pote 
will  make  a  constant  supply  of  fiowers  from  January  un« 
til  April  or  May. 

The  foliage  is  of  a  deep  myrtle  green,  often  prettily 
Tailegated  with  a  lighter  shade,  and  the  fiowers  flutter 
like  white  or  pink-winged  and  red-billed  birds  above 
theb:  dark  leaves.  They  are  very  abundant,  and  large 
bulbs  have  been  known  to  produce  over  one  hundred 
flowers  each.  , 

There  are  no  other  bulbous  plants  known  which  re- 
quire so  little  care  and  give  so  large  returns,  and  yearljp 
they  grow  in  favor  with  the  flower-loving  public. 

l!here  are  several  varieties  and  species  of  the  cydap 
men,  and  their  flowers  vary  in  color  from  the  purest 
white  to  a  rosy  phik  and  purple.  Some  of  the  speci- 
mens are  Autumn-flowering,  but  the  greater  part  of 
them  flower  in  the  Winter  and  Spring. 

The  bulbs  can  be  purchased  either  in  a  dry  state  or 
well  started,  and  should  be  potted  In  a  good  compost  of 
loam  and  weU-rotted  cow  manure,  with  a  little  sand 
added  to  keep  it  friable.  They  require  a  warm  room 
and  even  temperature,  and  a  good  supply  of  water  wheift 
coming  into  flower.  After  the  blossoms  are  past,  and 
the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow,  give  less  water  and  let 
the  bulbs  have  a  season  of  rest.  The  pots  can  be 
plunged  into  a  shady  bed  in  the  garden  after  the  frost  le 
past,  and  left  without  care  until  the  season  to  house  win- 
dow plants  is  at  hand.  Then  re-pot  them  In  the  above 
named  compost,  and  water  a  little  until  thev  commence 
to  throw  out  leaves ;  then  give  more  water  dally. 

Small  pots  are  best  for  small  bulbs.  A  six-inch  not  Is 
large  enough  for  the  largest  sized  plant. 


A  Boiling  Lake. 

The  discovery  of  a  boiling  lake  in  the  Island  of  Do- 
mlnica  has  excited  much  scientific  interest,  and  Investi' 
gations  of  the  phenomenon  are  to  be  made  by  geologists. 
It  appears  that  a  company  exploring  the  steep  and  forest 
covered  mountains  behind  tne  town  of  Rosseau  came 
upon  this  boiling  lake,  about  25,000  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  and  two  miles  in  circumference.  On  the  wind 
dearing  away  for  a  moment  the  clouds  of  sulphurous 
steam  with  which  the  lake  was  covered,  a  mound  of 
water  was  seen  ten  feet  higher  than  the  general  level  of 
the  surface,  caused  by  ebulitlon.  The  margin  of  the 
lake  consists  of  beds  of  sulphur,  and  its  overflowteg 
found  exit  by  a  waterfall  of  great  height. 
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Bathing  in  Famous  Waters. 

CHH  YAI«B   OF    GILOAI/— 1.    I^AJOi    T»    WHICH    OHB    OAK 
SXITHBB  SnnL  NOB  8WIBC. 

The  Jordan  1b  about  the  color  of  a  new  slate— a  slate 
with  the  greenish-grey  cloud  still  covering  the  surface. 
Its  waters  are  opaque,  thickened  with  clay,  but  deli- 
cious in  temperature,  and  yery  refreshing  to  a  pilgrim's 
palate.  Is  ft  a  wonder  that  the  river  rushes  like  a  mill 
race  ?  From  Ite  source  to  its  mouth,  136  miles  in  a  bee 
Une,  it  descends  8,000  feet.  Its  very  name,  <<  Tarden,"  in 
Hebrew  signifies  descent.  It  twists  and  turns  until  it  has 
*  trebled  the  natural  course  from  fountain  to  sea.  It  rises 
tn  its  might  and  covers  the  plains,  and  drives  baclc  the 
floclcs  and  herds  that  feed  along  its  banks.  You  cannot 
bridj^e  it ;  of  ten  vcu  cannot  ford  it. 

We  got  out  of  our  clothes,  and  with  the  fresh  air  oif 
the  morning  blowing  upon  us  we  passed  into  the  cleans- 
ing flood.  There  was  life  in  every  drop  of  it.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  it ;  as  a  tonic  the  Jordan  is  un- 
livalled.  While  we  waded  cautiously  near  the  shore, 
altting  down  in  the  clay  bottom  to  get  as  much  of  the 
water  with  as  little  of  the  current  as  possible,  we  were 
startled  by  a  crashing  of  underbrush  and  a  tnunder  of 
leet.  Out  of  the  bush  emerged  the  Russian  pilgrims  in 
the  wildest  excitement  Each  strove  to  be  the  first  to 
plunge  into  the  stream.  Many  of  them  were  already 
iialf  naked,  and  they  speedily  stripped,  put  on  a  long, 
white  garment— a  kind  of  shroud  in  which  it  is  thdr 
wish  to  be  buried — and  having  immersed  themselves  in 
the  Jordan,  they  took  off  the  shroud,  rolled  it  carefully 
iro.  and  having  placed  it  in  their  luggage,  returned  quite 
naked  to  pass  a  naif  hour  in  the  river. 

Off  for  the  Dead  Sea  I  A  rapid  run  in  the  fresh  mom- 
insr  air,  over  the  parched  plains.  Much  of  the  way  we 
loUowed  the  Jordan  bank,  and  were  sheltered  somewhat 
by  the  foliage  that  fringes  it.  All  this  time,  though  we 
could  have  leaped  into  the  stream  with  a  hop.  skip  and 
a  Jump,  we  caught  only  occasional  glimpses  of  the  river 
as  it  rushed  like  a  mUl  race  between  Its  steep  day 
walls,  buried  out  of  sight  by  its  luxurious  groves  of 
willow.  Until  we  were  actually  upon  the  shore  of  the 
•ea,  ploughing  through  pebbles  and  soft  sand,  we 
•trained  our  eyes  in  vain  toward  the  valley  of  death, 
eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  its  bitter  waters.  Our  trail 
wound  through  a  dense  growth  of  cane,  oleanders,  cac- 
tus and  tamarisk.  We  trotted  over  the  baked  soil  in 
Indian  file,  thinking  of  the  wild  boars,  wolves.  Jackals, 
and  leopaitls  that  prowl  in  the  vale  of  GUgal— the  vale 
that  was  of  old  compared  to  '<  the  Garden  of  the  Lord.** 
We  saw  nothing,  not  even  a  vulture,  though  no  pano- 
rama of  the  Dei^  Sea  is  complete  without  a  shadow  of 
bis  wings  darkening  the  canvas. 

Out  of  the  splendid  distance,  over  the  Salt  Sea,  the 
Sea  of  Asphalt,  the  Lake  of  Lot-Hsall  it  by  what  name 
you  wHl,  for  it  bears  all  these— over  the  Eastern  Sea  of 
the  old  prophets,  stole  the  withering  breath  of  a  furnace. 
Our  horses  sweltered  in  the  heat.  There  was  no  possible 
shelter  near  the  shore,  for  our  camp  trappings  had 
already  gone  up  into  the  wilderness.  A  dip  mto  the 
gummy  and  elastic  water  was  all  we  asked  now,  and  in 
ten  minutes  we  stood  upon  the  sand  half  blinded  with 
the  heat  and  glare  that  nearly  overcame  us  before  we 
were  safely  out  of  it.  The  sea  near  the  plain  of  the 
Jordan  is  snallow.  Looking  toward  the  south,  the  eye 
is  lost  in  the  profound  mists  that  envelope  it.  Six  and 
forty  miles  of  sky  blue  crystal,  thirteen  hundred  feet  in 
depth,  the  topmost  wave  of  which  is  thirteen  hundred 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Neither  fish, 
shells  nor  coral  are  found  here.  There  are  fish  bones  on 
the  shore,  the  wrecks  of  the  Jordan.  The  bitter  oil— it 
is  hardly  worthy  of  the  name  of  water— strangles  every- 
thing to  death,  and  then  spits  it  out  Into  thevun.  Six 
million  tons  of  sweet  water  fall  into  the  Dead  Sea  daHy ; 
six  million  tons  rise  out  of  it,  spiritualized,  and  float 
over  it. 

When  we  passed  into  the  water  we  felt  the  weight  of 
it  before  we  nad  got  knee  deep.  Soon  we  grew  buoyant, 
and  kept  our  balance  with  some  diflSculty.  It  was  Uke 
trying  to  swim  on  corks  that  won't  keep  their  places. 
A  few  steps  further  and  over  we  went,  heels  up,  and,  to 
our  surpnse,  heads  up,  likewise.  Tne  bath  was  cei^ 
tainly  most  refreshing,  and  the  novelty  of  it  not  unlike  a 
good-natured  practical  joke.  When  least  suspicious. 
over  we  went  on  all-fours,  bobbing  like  bladders,  and 


ilndiDg  it  extremely  diflScult  to  make  much  headway 
through  the  almost  solid  waters.  The  Dead  Sea  does 
for  a  change  of  medicine ;  it  is  as  bitter  as  gall ;  but  I 
would  as  soon  think  of  swimming  in  a  strong  solution  of 
feather  beds.  When  we  had  once  more  got  into  our 
clothes  and  struck  out  for  the  wHdemess,  our  skin 
burnt  like  fire,  and  we  shed  flakes  of  salt  in  such  profu- 
sion you  might  have  easfly  mistaken  us  for  memTOrs  of 
theLotfan^ 

What  the  Sea  Tells  Us. 

We  must,  then,  regard  the  salts  of  the  sea  as  in  the  mala 
dissolved  from  the  solid  cnut  during  that  remote  period  wlien 
the  seas  were  yoong.  The  sea  thus  indicates  to  ns  the  nature 
of  those  vast  chemical  proceflsee  thronifh  which  the  earth  had 
to  pass  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  history.  If  the  present  cmst 
of  the  earth  did  not  afford,  as  it  does,  the  clearest  evidence  of  a 
time  when  the  earth*s  whole  frame  glowed  with  Inteose  heat; 
if  we  coold  not,  ae  we  can,  derive  from  the  movements  of  the 
celestial  bodiea,  as  well  as  from  the  telescopic  appearance  of 
some  among  them,  the  most  certain  assurance  that  all  the 
planets,  nay,  the  whole  of  the  solar  system  itself,  was  once  in 
the  state  of  glowing  vapor;  the  ocean  brine— the  mie^ty 
reaidncun,  left  after  the  earth  had  passed  through  Its  baptism 
of  liquid  flre,  wonld  leave  ns  in  little  doabt  respecting  the 
main  features  at  least  of  the  earth^s  past  history.  The  aeas 
could  never  have  attained  their  present  condition  had  not  the 
earth  which  they  encompassed  when  they  were  young,  been 
then  an  orb  of  flre.  Every  wave  that  pours  in  upon  the  shore 
speaks  to  us  of  so  remote  a  pact  that  all  ordinary  time-measures 
fail  us  in  the  attempt  to  indicate  the  length  of  the  vast  inter- 
vals separating  ns  fh>m  it.  The  saltness  of  the  ocean  is  no 
minor  feature  or  mere  detail  of  our  globe's  economy,  but  has  a 
signiflcance  truly  cosmical  iu  Its  Importance.  Tremendona 
indeed  must  have  been  the  aaivity  of  these  primeval  pro- 
cesses, fierce  (he  heat  of  these  primeval  fires  under  whose  a^- 
tlon  sixty  thousand  millions  of  millions  of  tons  of  salt  weie 
extraofeed  from  the  earth's  substance  and  added  to  itt  ei^ 
velope. 


An  Enduring  Monument. 

The  seaport  town  of  Jaflk  was  a  gay  and  worldly  place  some 
elcfateen  hundred  years  ago,  and  there  were  many  fashionable 
frivolous  women  who  spent  their  days  in  dressing  and  feasting, 
delighting  in  a  butterfly  popularity  among  their  " set."  They 
were  wholly  engrossed  by  their  **  wimples  and  mantles  and 
changeable  suits  of  apparel,  their  rings  and  their  chains,  and 
braceleta  and  mnfliers,"  very  much  like  women  of  Uke  tastes 
at  the  present  day.  But  ages  sgo  their  very  names  were  for- 
gotten. But  there  lived  a  humble  neighbor  of  theirs  whose 
name  and  works  have  been  handed  down  perpetually  to  the 
world  ever  since,  and  shall  be  till  the  end  of  time.  She  built 
for  herself  a  monument  more  lasting  than  the  pyramids,  though 
doubtless  those  who  knew  her  unpretending  work  regarded  her 
as  the  least  likely  of  any  woman  in  Jaflk  to  ever  become  a  ce- 
lebrity. It  was  only  the  labor  of  love  for  Qod*s  poor;  a  making 
of  homely  coats  and  garments  for  their  comfort  Yet  the 
Master  took  note  of  every  act,  and  declared  that  **  whereeo- 
ever  this  gospel  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole  world,  there 
also  shall  this,  that  this  woman  hath  done,  be  told  for  a  memo- 
rial of  her." 

Dorcas*  ^*  good  works  and  alms  deeds  "  have  been  a  atanding 
lesson  in  charity  to  the  Christian  world  ever  since  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  were  penned.  It  Is  such  simple  deeds  of  love 
that  are  recorded  on  the  page  of  that  great  history  above,  far 
before  the  grandest  miliUry  victory.  If  we  seek  for  enduring 
remembrance,  we  shall  never  find  a  surer  means  than  in  follow- 
ing the  example  of  this  humble  woman.    If  we  desire  above 

the  honor  that  cometh  from  men,"  the  favor  also  of  oar 
Heavenly  Father,  we  can  learn  from  her  history  how  to  win  It. 

A  mouse  is  able  to  shift  for  itself  when  about  a  foit- 
Dight  old  ;  and  by  the  time  it  is  six  weeks  old  frequently 
becomes  a  parent.  Mice  have  generally  between  six 
and  ten  young  ones  at  a  litter,  sometimes  as  many  as 
twelve  and  even  more,  hence  their  fecundity  Is  sucb 
that,  not  allowing  for  any  mortalltv,  a  celebrated 
naturalist  declares  that  the  oiZsi>ring  of  a  single  family 
of  mice  might  number  several  millions  in  twelve  montw 
time. 
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DIVING  BENEATH  THE  SEA, 


Bir.  W.  Wood,  of  Heme  Bay,  followed  the  busi- 
henm  of  a  diver  for  upwards  of  twenty-two  years  and 


are  situated  the  Copeland  Islands.  It  so  happened 
that  a  Whitstable  man  was  a  coastguardsman  in  this 
district.  He  heard  a  legend  that  a  ship  laden  with 
a  heavy  cargo  of  silver  had  been  wrecked  off  th« 
Copeland  islands  some  half  a  century  ago.  He,  ther»> 
fore,   communicated  with  some  of  nis  friends  al 


8EEEIN0  LOST  TBEA8UBB. 


i  retired  from  active  service.  His  stories  of  what 
be  experienced  down  deep  in  the  ocean  depths  are 
very  interesting.  He  made  his  first  start  in  life  by 
an  extraordinary,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  a  very  lucky 
piece  of  diving.  If  the  reader  will  look  at  the  map 
of  Ireland,  he  will  see  that  outside  Belfast  Lough, 
and  a  litile  to  the  south-west,  opposite  to  Dana^hadee, 


Whitstable,  who  were  divers.  Accordingly  lir. 
Wood  and  four  others  put  their  diving-dresses  on 
board  a  vessel,  and  sailed  from  Whitstable  to  Doo 
aghadee. 

The  story  they  heard  when  they  got  to  their  desti- 
nation was,  that  the  wrecked  vessel  was  in  the  slave 
trade«  and  that  she  liad  on  board  a  lart^e  number  oP 
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slaves  when  sbe  struck  on  the  rocks,  and  also  a  con* 
siderable  sum  of  money  in  the  form  of  silver  dollars. 
Nothing  would  have  been  known  of  the  wreck  hav- 
ing taken  place,  had  not  somebody  discovered  human 
legs  projecting  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  It 
appears  that  tne  people  on  board  the  ship  had  tried 
to  escape,  having  first  filled  their  shirtsleeves  with 
dollars ;  but  in  getting  up  the  rocks  many  of  them 
had  fallen  back  and  met  with  an  untimely  end.  as 
the  weight  of  the  dollars  had  kept  their  heads  under 
water.  No  one  had  ever  disturbed  the  wreck  since 
the  vessel  went  down,  so  Mr.  Wood  and  lus  friends 
set  to  work  to  find  out  where  she  was. 

They  put  on  their  diving-dresses,  and  for  two  or 
three  days  walked  about  to  and  fro  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  In  about  forty  feet  of  water,  searching  for 
the  treasure.  This  thev  did  by  clearing  away  the 
weeds  and  turning  over  the  stones  with  crowbars,  and 
feeling  for  the  dollars  with  their  hands,  as  the  water 
was  too  thick  to  see.  The  wood  part  of  the  wreck 
itself  had  entiroly  perished  through  the  action  of 
the  sea  water.  At  last,  deeply  imbedded  in  the  sand, 
a  few  dollars  wero  found,  which  gave  them  encour- 
agement to  continue  seeking  the  sunken  treasure. 
Success  crowned  their  labors,  and  upwards  of  $25,000 
were  recovered.  They  took  down  sieves  and  wooden 
com  shovels,  and  riddled  the  dollars  out  of  the  sand 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Mr.  Wood  always  carried  one  of  the  dollars  about 
with  him.  The  following  is  the  inscription : — On  one 
side,  *<  Carolus  iiii.  Dei  Gratia.  1797.  Hispan  et 
Ind  Bex  MS  R  Pltf."  The  "  Divers'  Arms.^'  near 
the  clock  tower  at  Heme  Bay,  of  which  Mr.  Wood 
is  proprietor,  owes  its  existence  to  the  discovery  of 
these  dollars. 

When  hunting  among  the  wreck  Mr.  Wood  had 
some  curious  under- water  adventures.  One  of  the 
divers  complained  that  he  was  annoyed  by  a  lobster, 
and  couldn't  work.  Mr.  Wood  leamed  the  where- 
abouts of  the  creature  and  went  down  after  him.  He 
soon  discovered  Mr.  Lobster  sitting  under  a  rock, 
looking  as  savage  as  a  lobster  can  look.  His  feelers 
were  pointed  well  forward,  and  he  held  out  his  two 
ffreat  claws  wide  open  in  a  threatening  attitude. 
Wood,  knowing  the  habits  of  lobsters,  offered  this 
fellow  his  crowbar,  which  he  immediately  nipped 
with  his  claws.  Then  watching  his  opportunity,  he 
passed  his  signal-line  over  the  lobster^s  tail,  made  it 
fast,  and  signalled  to  the  men  above  to  •*  haul  away." 
This  they  did,  and  away  went  Mr.  Lobster  flying  up 
through  thQ  air.  above,  with  hit  daws  still  expanded, 
and  as  scared  as  a  lobster  could  be. 

A  great  conger-eel  also  paid  the  divers  a  visit.  He 
was  an  immense  fellow,  and  kept  swimming  round 
Wood,  but  would  not  come  near  him.  Waxi  was 
afraid  of  his  hand  being  bitten,  as  a  conger's  bite  is 
very  bad.  He  once  knew  a  diver  whose  finger  was 
seized  by  one,  which  took  all  the  flesh  clean  off  Jiiis 
finger.  A  conger  is  a  very  dangerous  animal  to  a 
man  when  diving  in  the  water.  However,  this  one 
kept  swimming  round  about  Wood,  so  he  took  his 
clasp  knife  out  and  tried  to  stab  him,  but  the  conger 
would  not  come  near  enough  to  be  "  knifed."  It  was 
a  long  while  before  the  conger  would  go  away,  and 
even  after  he  had  gone  away  Wood  could  not  go  on 
working  because  he  was  not  sure  that  the  brute  was 
really  gone  for  good,  and  he  might  have  come  out  of 
some  comer  at  any  minute  and  nipped  his  finger. 

He  was  once  employed  in  fi^g  some  heavy  stones 
in  the  harbor  at  Dover  ;  while  waiting  for  the  stones 
to  come  down  from  the  ship  above,  he  sat  down  on  a 
rock,  and  being  quite  quiet,  a  shoal  of  whiting-pout 
came  up  to  examine  the  strange  visitor  to  their  suba- 
queous residence;  they  played  all  about  him,  and  kept 
on  biting  at  the  thick  glass  which  formed  the  eyes  of 
his  diving  helmet ;  so  the  next  time  Wood  went 


down,  he  took  with  him  a  fish-hook  fastened  to  the 
end  of  a  short  stick— a  gaff,  in  fact.  The  pouts 
came  around  him  as  usual,  and  he  gaffed  them  one 
after  another  with  his  hook.  He  then  strung  them 
on  a  string,  and  came  up  after  his  day's  work  was 
over  with  a  goodly  fry  of  whiting-pouts  for  his 
supper. 

On  another  occasion  Wood  was  employed  to  bring 
up  some  pigs  of  lead  from  the  hold  of  a  vesseL 
When  he  was  walking::  about  on  the  top  of  the  lead, 
he  found  something  alive  under  his  feet.  It  kicked 
tremendously,  but  ne  knelt  down  upon  it  to  keep  it 
steady  ;  he  soon  ascertained  that  it  was  an  enormous 
skate  that  he  was  standing  on,  so  he  served  him  as 
he  did  the  lobster.  He  watched  his  opportunity  and 
slipped  the  noose  of  his  line  around  the  skate's  taU  ; 
he  then  signalled  to  "  haul  away,"  and  up  went 
Master  Skate,  fiapping  his  great  wings  like  a  wounded 
eagle ;  and  mightily  astonished  were  the  people  in 
the  boat  when  they  found  a  monster  skate  on  the  end 
of  the  line,  and  not  a  pig  of  lead. 

Wood  once  nearly  lost  his  life  when  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  A  Prussian  vessel  had  gone  down  off  the 
Mouse  Buoy  in  the  Thames  estuary.  The  captain 
was  drowned  in  his  cabin,  and  Wood  had  undertoken 
to  get  him  out  if  he  possibly  could.  Arriving  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  he  found  the  vessel  lying 
over  on  her  side,  and  that  she  had  gone  down  with 
all  her  sails  set.  He  tried  to  get  into  the  cabin,  but 
found  the  mainsail  blocking  the  cabin  door.  He  was 
just  about  to  return  when  be  found  his  air-pipe  and 
signal-line  had  suddenly  got  jammed.  Fully  aware  of 
his  very  dangerous  position,  and  without  losing  his 
presence  of  mind,  he  sat  quietly  on  the  edge  of  the  ves- 
sel and  considered.  The  men  above  he  could  find, 
were  signalling  violently  to  him  to  come  up,  but  he 
could  not  answer  as  the  line  was  jammed.  He  took 
out  his  pocket-knife,  and  thought  two  or  three  times 

of  cutting  himself  adrift.  As  a  last  chuiGe  he  detennined  to 
adopt  another  coarse,  and  climbed  up  the  rigging,  among  the 
great  wet  sails  and  loose  ropes,  as  well  as  b'*  coold,  ana  for- 
tunately found  the  place  where  his  air-pipe  was  hitched.  He 
carefully  loosened  ft,  gave  the  signal,  and  was  hauled  up  im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  Wood  once  fomid  a  "sea  snake"  drifted  ashore  neai 
his  public-house  at  Heme  Bay.  A  showman  declared  that  it 
was  a  boarconstrictor,  but  a  yery  big  one.  The  snake  had 
probably  died  in  some  ship  "  from  foreign  parts"  coming  up  th« 
channel,  and  had  been  thrown  overboard. 

He  also  one  day  came  across  a  live  tame  goose  swimming  all 
by  himself  oft  the  Pan  Sands,  a  considerable  distance  out  at 
■ea  from  Heme  Bay;  he  caught  the  old  goose,  and  he  and  hia 
wife  cooked  it  for  uinner.  Thia  goose  had  also  probably  es- 
caped overboard  from  some  ship. 

At  a  very  low  tide  at  Heme  Bur,  he  discovered  a  foaall 
elephant's  tusk,  nearly  perfect,  sticking  out  of  the  mud.  He 
had  not  time  to  take  it  all  out  before  the  tide  came  up  ;  but 
still  he  got  a  large  piece  of  it  Thia  curious  fossil  ivory  la  now 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  England. 

Hr.  Wood  suffered  terribly  for  many  years  with  rheumatism, 
the  result,  no  doubt,  of  spending  so  much  of  his  time  under 
water,  and  we  regret  to  say  that  since  the  above  was  written 
we  have  heard  of  his  death.  Peace  to  the  memory  of  this  brave, 
kind-hearted  old  WhiUtable  diver. 

Though  the  natura.  constitution  of  man  entirely  unfits  him  for 
remaning  under  the  water  with  safety  for  more  tium  two 
minutes  at  a  time,  the  desire  of  obtaining  valuable  articles 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  has  led  him  to  devise  numeroos 
expedients  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  lengthen  his  continnance 
at  moderate  depths.  By  long  practice,  such  as  that  of  the 
Indian  pearl  divers  at  Ceylon,  it  is  stated  that  this  is  extended 
to  even  six  minutes*  but  such  accounts  are  not  credited. 
Admiial  Hood,  who  took  pains  to  time  their  diving  by  the 
watch,  found  that  they  were  under  water  in  no  instance  more 
than  a  minute.  The  instance  narrated  by  ]>r.  Halley  of  a 
Florida  Indian  diver  at  Bermuda,  who  could  remain  two 
minutes  under  water,  is  regarded  as  an  extreme  case.  In 
Franchere's  "  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  N.  W  Coas*  of 
America,"  mention  Is  made  of  the  feats  of  diving  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islanders.  Two  of  them  were  induced  to  go  down  in 
fourteen  fathoms  of  water  in  search  of  a  couple  of  sheaves  lost 
overboard.  They  wert  down  several  times,  esck  time  bringing 
up  shelU  as  a  proof  that  they  had  been  to  the  bottom.  *^Wo 
ha^  .he  curiosity  to  hold  our  watches  while  they  dove,  and  were 
astcuisaed  to  iind  that  they  remained  four  minutee  under 
the  water.  When  they  came  up  the  blood  streamed  ftom  their 
nostrils  and  eara.    At  last  one  of  them  brought  up  um  aliaavaa 
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ADd  received  the  promlMd  reoompenae,  which  oonsUtoA  of  font 
yardfl  of  cottou." 

The  luDgs  reuiin  at  each  ordinary  expiration  aome  caibonio 
add  gaa  aiuonx  their  paaaageal  Br  breathing  hard  for  a  ahort 
time  thitfia  excelled:  and  if  a  full  inspiration  ia  then  taken, 
(he  lunga  are  charged  with  a  large  aupply  of  oxygen,  and  are 
capable  of  being  enatalned  a  longer  time  than  uaual  without  its 
renewal.  The  Imowledge  of  thia  fact  might  be  of  aome  aervice 
in  aome  other  dxcnmatancea  in  which  it  ia  important  to  retain 
the  breath  the  longeat  poaaible  time,  aa  well  aa  in  diving. 
Again,  it  ia  atttted  that  the  engineer  Brunei,  wiahing  to  examine 
aoreakintheThamea  tunnel,  waa  lowered  with  another  per- 
son in  a  diving-bell  to  tbe  depth  of  thirty  feet,  and  the  break 
not **'' — -»^-»--"  --  —  -• •- -  ^» — -»  *-^-  -i." ---- 

hol( 
Ing 

the  air  he  inhaled  being  taken  into  the  lunga  under  tHe  preeann 
of  a  column  of  water  thirty  feet  high^  and  conaequently  con- 
densed into  but  little  more  than  half  ita  ordinary  oulk.  The 
lunffa  receiving  of  thia  air  their  full  capacity,  were  fumlahed 
with  nearly  double  their  uaual  supply  of  oxygen.  The  preaaure 
which  thua  lessens  tbe  bulk  of  air  la  exerted  upon  all  parta  of 
the  body.  It  ia  felt  by  the  diver  descending  from  the  aurface, 
when  at  the  depth  of  fifteen  aquare  feet,  aa  a  force  of  nine 
hundred  ponnda  upon  every  aquare  foot  of  aurface,  and  increaa- 
ing  about  aixty  pounda  with  every  additional  foot  of  deacent. 
The  air  ia  with  difficulty  retained  in  the  chest;  the  eyes  be- 
come blood-shot,  and  blood  ia  ejected  from  the  month.  Neither 
theae  difflcultiea,  nor  the  ahortneaa  of  the  diver'a  life,  how- 
ever, nor  the  dangera  from  aharka,  deter  the  nativea  of  Cevlon 
from  pursuing  their  avocation  aa  pearl  divera,  nor  those  of  the 
Grecian  archipelago  from  gathering  the  spongea  and  coral 
atSaelMd  to  the  rocka  at  the  oottom  of  the  aea. 

Thou  haat  been  where  the  rocka  of  coral  grow. 
Thou  haat  fought  with  eddying  waves— 

Thv  cheek  ia  pale,  and  thv  heart  oeats  low. 
Thou  aearcher  of  Oceania  caveel 

Thou  haat  looked  on  the  gleaming  wealth  of  old. 
And  wrecks  where  the  brave  have  atriven; 

The  deep  ia  a  strong  and  fearful  hold. 
But  thou  ita  bar  have  riven. 

A  wild  and  weary  life  ia  thin»— 

A  waating  taak  and  lone. 
Though  treaaure-grota  for  thee  may  ahine. 

To  ail  beaidea  unknown! 

A  weary  life  I  but  a  awlft  decay 

Soon,  aoon  shall  set  thee  free; 
Thou'rt  passing  fast  from  thy  toils  awaj, 

Thou  wrestler  with  the  aea  I 

In  thy  dim  eye,  on  thy  hollow  cheek. 

Well  are  the  death  aigns  read- 
Go  I  for  the  pearl  in  ita  cavern  aeek, 

Bre  hope  and  power  be  iledl 

And  bright  in  beanty*a  coronal 

That  gliatening  gem  ahall  be; 
A  atar  to  all  in  the  feative  hall— 

But  who  will  think  on  ihetf 

Nonel— aa  it  gleama  from  the  queen-Ilka  bead. 
Not  one  midat  thronga  will  aay, 
*'A  life  hath  been,  like  a  raindrop,  ahad 
For  that  pale,  quivering  rayl" 

The  artificial  expedients  contrived  to  render  a  longer  atay 
voder  water  practicable,  conaiat,  beaide  the  diving  bell,  either 
of  a  partial  covering  for  the  body,  made  water-tight,  with  a 
metaulc  helmet  entirely  protecting  the  head,  or  of  water-tight 
▼eaaela  of  metal  made  to  encloae  the  whole  body,  and  furnished 
with  fiexlble  arma  and  with  eye-platea  of  atrong  glasa.  Their 
capacity  ia  aofllcient  for  air  to  aapport  life  for  a  certain  time— 
the  quantity  being  abaolutely  neceaaary  fo-  this  being  at  Icaat 
flOO  cubic  iiichea  per  minute;  aeveral  tlmea  aa  much  aa  is  al- 
lowed. The  caae  la  anapended  by  ropea  from  a  vessel  (see  cut) 
and  ia  moved  about  from  above;  the  man  within  giving  signals 
by  a  small  line  held  In  hia  hand.  In  deep  water  the  preasuro  is 
severelv  felt,  aothat  even  a  aort  of  aaddfe  ia  required  upon  the 
back  of  the  man  by  which  he  may  brace  himaeff  more  effectu- 
ally againat  it. 

The  partial  covering  poaaeaaea  important  advantagea  over 
the  tight  caae.  but  ia  limited  In  ita  use  to  depths  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  or  fifteen  feet. 

In  1868,  Mr.  &  P.  Harrington,  of  Weatfield,  N.  T.,  recovered 
the  iron  aafe  of  the  ateamer  Atlantic,  annk  four  years  previoualy 
in  Lake  Erie,  in  about  170  feet  of  water.  Tbe  aafe  itself  waa  at 
the  depth  of  157  feet.  He  made  uae  of  a  common  flexible  India- 
rubber  armor,  unprotected  with  metal,  and  anpplied  with  air 
from  an  air-pump  above.  He  alao  woro  ahoea  of  lead,  and  car- 
ried weighta  of  lead  amounting  to  948  pounda.  Hia  first  de- 
acent waa  on  June  19th.  and  the  eighteenth  and  laat  waa  on  the 
88d,  when  he  ancceedea  in  attachug  a  line  to  the  aafe,  which 
waa  in  a  atateroom  on  the  upper  deck,  and  it  waa  hauled  up. 
The  time  of  hia  remaining  below  increaaed  from  one  minute 
the  first  deacent  to  eleven  minutea  at  the  laat. 

The  deck  waa  alreadv  covered  with  a  aediment  a  few  inchea 
thick.  Mr.  H.  anilerea  from  extreme  chilliness;  hia  strength, 
too,  he  thinks  was  diminished  nine-tenths.  The  pressuro  some- 
tiiDM  caused  a  violent  ruah  of  blood  to  the  head,  cauaing  the 


appearance  of  bright  flaahea  like  electrical  sparks. 

During  the  revoTutionaiv  war  an  ingenious  but  complicated 
machine,  called  tbe  American  turtle  or  torpedo,  waa  contrived 
by  Mr.  David  Bushnell  of  Conn.,  deaigned  for  a  sort  of  anb* 
marixe  boat,  which  could  be  propelled  along  eloae  to  the  voa* 
face  by  a  man  within.  It  contained  air  aufflcient  to  laat  hall 
an  hour.  By  admitting  a  little  water  in  a  receptacle  made  for 
the  purpose,  it  was  made  to  aink,  and  could  be  kept  at  any  de« 
sired  depth.  The  water  being  ejected  by  two  small  brass 
forcing  pumps,  the  machine  roae  to  the  aurface.  A  veaael  con- 
taining powder  enough  to  blow  up  a  ahtp  was  attached  outside, 
which  could  be  secured  to  any  object  it  touched.  An  apparatus 
running  by  clock-work  caused  the  powder  to  be  ignitea  at  any 
desired  interval  of  time  after  it  was  left  by  the  operator.  This 
machine  occasioned  the  greatest  alarm  among  the  British  ships 
then  in  New  York  harbor. 

The  principle  of  the  diving  bell  ia  aeen  in  preaeing  anyveaael 
like  a  tumbler  mouth  downward  into  the  water.  The  air 
within  the  veasel  prevents  the  water  from  rising  and  filling  it; 
but  being  highly  elaatic  and  compressible,  it  is  made  to  occupy 
less  space  as  the  pressure  is  increased  with  the  increasing 
depth  of  the  water.  Such  is  the  simplest  form  of  the  diving 
bell  as  it  waa  known  probably  in  tbe  time  of  Ariatotle; 
mention  being  made  that  divers  at  that  period  took  down  with 
them  a  kind  of  kettle  to  enable  them  to  remain  longer  under 
water.  During  the  reign  of  Charlea  V.  two  Greeka  at  Toledo, 
in  Spain,  in  the  presence  of  the  monarch  and  his  court,  de- 
scended in  a  large  inverted  kettle  into  the  water  with  a  bnn^ 
ing  light  and  came  up  dry.  But  thia  experiment  and  othera  in 
the  conrae  »f  the  aucceeding  two  hundred  yeara,  wero  imper- 
fect aa  thera  waa  no  proviaion  for  renewing  the  aupply  of  air, 
nor  for  keeping  the  veaael  free  from  the  water  forced  by  the 
preasura  within  It. 

Beckmaa  f  urniahec  an  intereatinff  aoconnt  of  a  ahip  carpenter 
named  Wm.  Phippa,  from  Boston,  If  ass.,  who  persuaded  King 
Charles  II.,  in  1688,  to  furnish  him  with  a  ship  and  the  necea- 
aary apparatua for exploringfor  u  rich  Spanian  ahip  aunk  on 
the  coaat  of  Hiapaulola.  The  experiment  waa  unancceaaful; 
but  on  a  aecond  (  lai  made  in  16m%  Phippa  waa  ao  fortunate  aa 
to  raiae  from  the  vlepth  of  seven  fathoms  so  much  traasure  that 
he  returned  to  Bnglsnd  wiiii  the  value  of  £800,000  sterling. 

About  the  year  iil5.  Dr.  Halley  contrived  a  method  of  fur- 
nishing air  to  the  bell  w'  le  it  waa  at  the  bottom,  thua  render- 
ingit  unneceaeary  tc;  bo.it  it  to  the  aurface  for  new anppliea, 
and  one  in  the  bell  could  atep  about  upon  the  bottom  in  the 
area  covered  by  the  bell.  Dr.  Haller  descended  with  four 
others,  and  remained  one  and  a  half  honra  in  water  over  nine 
fathoms  deep. 

Intereating  experimenta  wero  alao  made  with  a  diving  bell  in 
Portsmouth  narbor,  N.  H.,  m  1805.  The  bell  inside  was  five 
feet  in  diameter  at  tl. »  bottom,  three  feet  at  the  top,  and  fiv« 
and  a  quarter  .eet  high.  Two  men  deacended  in  it  at  a  time. 
The  greateat  descent  made  waa  about  aeventy-two  feet.  In  a 
clear  day  and  with  an  unruffled  aea  they  had  aufflcient  light  for 
reading  a  coarse  print  at  the  greatest  depth.  Aa  they  moved 
the  pebbles  with  their  gaffs  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  fish  in 
abundance  came  to  the  place  like  a  fiock  of  chickens,  a^d  wero 
aa  devoid  of  fear  aa  if  it  waa  a  region  where  they  had  never 
been  moleated  by  beinga  from  the  extra-aquatic  world.  From 
the  description  of  the  adventnrera,  no  acenery  in  nature  can  be 
more  beautiful  than  that  viewed  by  them  in  a  annahiny  day  at 
the  bottom  of  the  deep  Piacataqua. 

An  improved  form  of  the  diving  bell  haa  been  recently 
brought  Into  notice,  to  which  the  name  of  nautilua  la  given, 
and  a  patent  haa  been  iaaued  to  Major  Sean  of  New  York,  who 
liaa  perfected  ita  conatruction.  Like  the  torpedoea  alluded  to 
above,  itia  provided  with  chamben  diatinct  from  thoae  occi»- 

Bied  by  the  dlven,  but  under  their  control,  ao  that  they  may  at 
^eir  will  be  filled  with  either  air  or  water.  By  thia  meana  the 
apedfic  gravity  of  the  machine  ia  made  to  vary  ao  that  the  bell 
may  ilae  to  the  aurface  or  aink  to  any  desired  depth.  The  trap 
door  in  the  bottom  being  raised,  communication  is  thua  opened 
with  objecta  outside  of  or  below  the  bell.  Guv  ropea  from  the 
anrface  paaa  through  the  chamber  occupied  by  the  operaton, 
being  aecured  by  etufflng  boxea  in  the  aides.  By  drawing  upon 
these,  the  bell  ia  moved  in  any  direction  by  the  peraons  within. 
The  bell  haa  been  need  recently  with  aucceaa  in  New  York 
harbor. 

The  accompanying  illnatration  f  umlahea  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  diving  apparatua  now  in  uae. 


It  is  remarked  by  some  writer,  that  '<  excess  of  cere- 
mony shows  want  of  eood  breeding."  This  Is  trae. 
There  is  nothing  so  trouDlesome  asoTermuch  politeoess. 
A  truly  well-bred  man  makes  evenr  person  around  htm 
feel  at  ease ;  he  does  not  throw  civflities  about  him  with 
a  shovel,  or  toss  compliments  in  a  bundle,  as  he  would 
hay  with  a  pitchfork.  There  is  no  evil  under  the  bus 
more  intolerable  than  ultra-politeness. 

In  South  America  there  \h  a  prolific  honey-bee  whlcb 
has  not  been  furnished  with  a  sting. 

Chaiiitt  Is  never  lost ;  it  may  meet  with  innntitude, 
or  be  of  no  service  to  those  on  whom  it  was  bestowed 
yet  it  ever  does  a  work  of  beauty  and  grace  upon  tin 
heart  of  the  giver.  v  ^  T  ^ 
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Prison  Life  in  France. 

There  are  twenty-one  central  prisons  in  France  for 
prisoners  with  sentences  of  five  years  and  over.  The  cell 
system  is  adopted  in  prisons  for  the  detention  of  prison- 
ers not  sent  up  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  day,  but  in 
the  central  prisons  as  msny  as  100  sleep  in  one  ward, 
eertaln  of  their  number  being  responsible  for  the  pre- 
servation of  order.  The  dormitories  are  lighted,  and 
there  are  openings  from  the  galleries  through  which  the 
guards  may  Inspect  them.  By  day  the  men  woric  in 
aidien^  flftv  or  a  hundred  In  umbrella  ferules,  Chinese 
kntems,  etc.,  are  manufactured,  and  such  l^ht  work  as 
grossing  paper,  sewing  copy  books  and  making  hair 
ornaments  is  done.  The  work  is  let  to  contractors  by  a 
taiifF  fixed  by  the  Local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  j>re- 
Tent  any  undue  compstltion  with  free  labor.  Half  oi  the 
profits  of  the  prisoner's  work  goes  to  the  State ;  he  is 
allowed  to  spend  a  quarter  in  procuring  special  articles 
of  diet,  etc.  and  the  remaining  quarter  is  paid  him  on 
leaying.  so  that  a  discharged  convict  finds  himself  with 
from  £[00  to  $800  cash  capital.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  prisoners  use  this  in  setting  themselves  up  In  trade 
or  in  procuring  passage  to  other  lands.  These  rewards 
of  industrial  labor,  together  with  the  Industrial  traimng 
Itself  constltnte  together  the  main  and  tolerably  effectual 
counterbalance  of  the  otherwise  grave  evUs  of  associa- 
tion. The  element  of  hope  is  always  prominent  in 
French  prisons,  and  It  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  their  ad- 
ministration. A  visiter  to  La  Sante,  at  Paris,  observed 
in  the  first  cell  he  inspected  a  table  on  which  lay  a  pipe 
of  tobacco,  a  half  bottle  of  wine  and  a  novel 

J-Qggler 8  and  Snake  Charmers  of  Madras. 

In  a  dty  so  famous  for  jugglers,  snake  chaimers 
acrobats  and  eheindiers  cP  indu^^  generally— ladles  anc 
gentlemen  who  live  by  their  wits  in  the  most  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  and  who  apparentlv  make  a  good 
living— no  person  could  remain  long  without  witnessing 
the  feats  of  skill  for  which  these  wandering  Madrasses 
are  celebrated.  Thursday  being  a  comparativelv  open 
day.  therefore,  the  morning  was  selected  for  an  at  frtaeo 
ezhibition  of  this  kind.  The  town  lost  the  nomads ; 
Government  house  received  them.  Let  us  look  at  the 
savage  who  appears  to  make  the  dried  skin  of  a  cobra 
alive.  It  is  a  favorite  trick :  vou  may  see  it  done  twenty 
times  a  day  in  the  streets  of  Madras.  Ton  may  examine 
the  apparatus  closely  every  time  and  watch  the  opera- 
tion as  carefully  as  you  please,  yet  you  cannot  detect 
the  modtw  operandi.  The  performer  nands  you  a  little 
flat  wicker  basket  some  eight  inches  in  diameter  and 
asks  you  to  inspect  it,  while  he  folds  the  cobra  skin, 
which  you  have  previouslv  well  examined,  into  a  square, 
leaving  only  the  tail  unfolded.     As  soon  as  you  have 

gven  Uie  basket  back  the  luggler  places  it  on  the  ground 
full  view,  and  under  the  lid  puts  the  folded  part  of 
the  serpent's  skin,  the  tall  being  In  your  sight  all  the 
vhHe.  You  may  at  this  stage  lift  the  lid  once  more  to 
see  that  nothing  but  the  serpent  skin  is  in  the  basket^ 
after  which  you  must  rest  content.*  A  white  cloth  is 
taken  by  the  man  and  placed  over  the  basket,  after  hav- 
ing been  well  shaken  so  that  you  mav  be  assured  noth- 
ing is  in  it.  A  pipe  is  produced,  and  with  it  a  horrible 
n(nse  similar  to  that  always  made  by  snake  charmers, 
and  not  unlike  the  sound  a  cracked  and  badly  made  bag- 
pipe would  emit  is,  made.  No  one  goes  near  the  doth 
except  the  almost  naked  man,  who  cannot  possiblv  hide 
any  live  snake  in  his  sleeves,  for  the  simple  and  suffi- 
cient reason  that  he  has  neither  sleeves  nor  jacket,  nor, 
indeed,  any  other  kind  of  clothing  than  a  small  waist 
I  doth,  which  would  certainly  be  a  most  inconvenient  hid- 
ing place  for  a  llvelv  young  cobra.  The  sheet  is  lifted ; 
you  look  at  the  basket  and  see  the  tall  of  a  living  snake 
being  gradually  drawn  into  It,  and,  on  the  lid  being 
opened,  a  most  distinctly  energetic  s  .lake  is  discovered. 
sio  sooner  is  it  stirred  than  it  rises  on  its  tail,  spreads 
out  its  hood  and  strikes  with  its  fangs  and  tongue  at  the 
charmer. 

No  one  would  care  to  examine  that  basket  now,  with 
a  cobra  four  feet  long  making  vicious  snaps  at  the  jug- 
gler. The  charmer  takes  good  care  that  the  snake  comes 
near  you,  for  with  a  dexterous  movement  he  seizes  the 
reptile  by  the  head,  and,  holding  it  in  one  hand,  comes 
to  you  with  the  basket  in  the  other,  while  vou  put  a 
rupee  into  the  receptade  if  only  to  induce  him  to  go 


away.  The  snake  gone,  a  stout,  strong  giri  eomes  for* 
Ward,  makes  a  deep  obeisance,  and  then  stepping  back, 
throws  a  man  weighing  fully  eleven  stone  over  her  shoul- 
ders. Nor  does  she  stop  here,  for  she  seizes  her  victim 
once  more,  places  him  crosswise  on  her  badt,  and  then 
tosses  him  into  the  air  as  though  he  were  made  of  feath- 
ers, and  not  a  broad-shouldered  human  being.  Tumhig 
backward  on  her  feet  she  picks  up  straws  with  her  eye- 
lids, throws  somersaults  and  lifts  weights  which  would 
astoi^h  the  ordinary  London  acrobat.  While  she  is 
thus  performing,  jugglers  are  changing  pebbles  into 
birds.  Dirds  into  eggs  and  eggs  into  plants ;  mentiiread 
taeedles  with  their  tongues,  join  innumerable  pieces  of 
cotton  into  one  long  oord,  keep  half  a  score  of  shaip 
knives  in  the  air  at  once,  throw  cannon  balls  with  their 
toes,  and  spin  tops  on  the  end  of  twigs.  Pandemonium 
reigns.  The  clatter  is  unbearable,  ana  one  is  compelled 
to  dlsokiss  the  tribe  of  vagrants  without  any  fortlier 
delay.       

An  Arabian  Thief. 

An  Arab  Introduced  himself,  creeping  on  all  fours 
like  a  quadruped,  into  the  tent  m  which  one  of  the  beys 
was  reposing,  and  carried  off  his  dothes  and  arms,  with 
which  ne  attared  himself.  Quitting  the  tent  very  earij 
In  the  morning,  and  assuming  the  manner  and  haughty 
carriage  of  the  chief,  whom  lie  left  adeep,  he  6oim> 
posed  upon  the  attendants  by  his  appearance  that  they 
led  forth  their  master's  horse,  which  the  Arab  mounted 
and  rode  off  without  creating  suspidon.  An  hour  after- 
wards the  servants  were  surprised  at  hearing  the  voice 
of  the  beyproceeding  from  the  tent,  calling  for  as- 
sistance. The  latter  was  still  more  astonished  than  hla 
servants;  the  boldness  and  adroitness  of  the  thief  ap- 
peared to  him  totally  incomprehensible.  After  several 
weeks  spent  in  fruitless  enaeavors  to  discover  the  de- 
linquent, the  bey  announced  a  free  pardon  to  whomsoever 
would  acknowledge  in  what  manner  his  arms  had  been 
removed  from  under  the  pillow  on  which  he  dept.  Some 
davs  afterwards  the  identical  Arab  presented  himself 
before  the  bey,  and,  reminding  him  oi  his  proclamation,' 
motioned  him  to  recline  on  his  coudi  and  remain  silent^ 
while  he  should  explain  the  mode  by  which  he  eflectea 
the  robberv.  The  Arab  forthwith  dressed  and  armed 
hlmsdf  as  before,  left  the  tent,  and  again  decdved  the 
domestics,  who  brought  out  for  his  use  a  valuable  and 
favorite  horse,  and,  moreover,  a  magnifident  pipe,  sup- 
podng  all  the  time  they  were  waitwg  on  thdr  master. 
i)uring  the  whole  of  thfs  scene,  the  bey,  who  saw  what 
was  pasdng  was  convulsed  with  laughter ;  but  his  mer- 
riment was  soon  checked  when  his  prototype  fairly  made 
off,  at  full  gallop,  with  his  weapons  and  baggage* 

Josephine's  Sanctuary. 

At  Malmaiaon,  Josephine  consecrated  one  room  to  the 
memories  of  happy  days  passed  there  by  Napoleon  be- 
fore his  divorce  from  her.  It  was  a  room  then  used  by 
him  as  a  study  whenever  the  cares  of  war  and  politics 
permitted  him  to  seek  a  temporaiy  rest  in  her  sodetv  In 
that  charming  retreat;  ana  when  she  was  left  were 
alone  to  mourn  their  separation,  she  would  allow  nobody 
to  occupy  the  room  but  herselt  In  it  lay  the  pen  last 
used  there  by  the  Emperor,  which  the  ink  nad  long  since 
corroded ;  on  a  table  lay  the  map  he  had  last  studied : 
over  there,  the  line  of  march  tracked  out  which  haa 
long  since  taught  Europe  to  feel  the  power  of  his  tac- 
tics ;  on  the  wall  hung  a  glass  case  in  which  some  of  his 
hair  was  arranged  in  ornamental  or  symbolic  form.  It 
was  so  long  since  that  hair  had  grown  on  his  head,  that 
the  sight  of  it  must  have  carried  back  Josephine's  mem- 
ory to  the  time  when  she,  the  widowed  'llcomtesse  de 
Beauhamais,  determined  on  marrying  its  owner,  the 
young  soldier  of  fortune,  with  nothing  but  ''his  love 
and  Us  sword  and  his  doak  to  offer  her."  Such  a  sanc- 
tuary indeed  was  this  chamber  at  Malmaison  to  the  ex- 
Empress,  that  she  would  not  allow  any  hand  but  her 
own  to  dust  or  move  the  objects  in  it  which  had  been 
consecrated,  as  she  deemed,  by  the  touch  of  the  hus- 
band who  had  sacrificed  her  to  his  ambition,  and  in  so 
doing  had  lost  his  g^ding  star,  the  guardian  angel,  of 
his  lue. 

QxjEEN  Victoria  has  recdved  from  the  Empress  of 
Brazil  a  present  of  a  dress  woven  of  the  webs  of  the 
large  South  American  spider. 
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Curious  Facts  in  Animal  Life. 

Fishes  have  no  eyelids,  and  necessarily  sleep  with 
their  eyes  open.  They  swallow  their  food  whole,  nayinff 
no  dental  machinery  furnished  them.  Frogs,  toads  and 
serpents  never  take  food  but  that  which  they  are  satisfied 
is  alive.  When  a  bee,  wasp  or  hornet  stings,  it  is  neaiv 
ly  always  at  the  expense  of  its  life.  Sexpents  are  so 
tenacious  of  life  that  they  wUl  live  for  six  months  or 
longer  without  food.  Seals  can  be  trained  to  perform 
many  tricks.  It  is  believed  that  crocodiles  live  to  be 
hunoreds  of  years  old.  The  Egyptians  embalm  them. 
In  South  America  there  is  a  prouno  honey-bee  which  has 
not  been  furnished  with  a  sting.  The  head  of  the  rat- 
tlesnake has  been  known  to  inflict  a  fatal  wound  after 
being  severed  from  the  body. 

Our  Enemies  and  our  Allies. 

Insects  stinff  us  either  with  a  kind  of  proboscis  to  suck 
our  blood,  or  oy  a  similar  structure  In  the  hinder  part  of 
the  body,  in  order  to  make  a  place  in  which  to  deposit 
their  eggs,  or  simply  strike  with  this  natural  weapon  as 
an  arm  oz  defense,  or,  what  is  still  worse,  of  wanton 
offense. 

The  mosquito  and  its  numerous  famUy  take  the  first 
rank.  Virgil  has  sung  of  him,  so  has  Bryant.  He  Is 
found  amid  the  snows  of  the  Arctic  redlons  and  the 
dense  vegetations  of  tropical  swamps.  The  temperate 
sones  are  less  affected  than  the  extremes,  unless  in  parts 
where  marshy  flats  or  shallow  lakes  abound.  The 
United  States  is  favored  with  them  from  Jersey  to  the 
Lower  Mississippi,  and  an  early  missionary  traveler  on 
that  river  gives  an  amusins  ana  pathetic  description  of 
his  sufferings  from  these  tiny  enemies,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century. 

An  Eastern  traveler,  after  alluding  to  Moore's  beauti- 
ful description  of  the  Lake  of  Cashmere  and  its  plane- 
tree  isle  reflected  clear,  remarks  that  evidently  Moore 
had  never  been  there,  or  the  swarm  of  mosquitoes 
would  have  taken  all  the  poetry  out  of  his  nature  and 
made  him  describe  it  in  terms  as  indignant  as  those  he 
gives  are  landatory.  The  sting  of  these  tiny  enemies  Is 
composed  of  five  long  darts,  protected  by  a  kind  of 
sheath  spUt  open.  Two  of  the  darts  are  finely  laced ; 
one  has  fine  suky  hair,  two  others  are  Uke  lancets.  The 
five  darts  form  a  hollow  tube  through  which  it  sucks  up 
the  blood.  It  has  no  poison  sack,  and  whatever  it  de- 
posits that  causes  pain  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Some 
think  that  it  is  a  saliva  which  makes  the  blood  more 
fluid.  Painful  and  annoying  as  it  is,  compelling  us  to 
close  our  windows  with  nets,  and  surround  our  beds 
with  similar  defenses,  it  cannot  be  said  to  attack  nna- 
wares.  Its  shrill  music  announces  its  presence,  though 
some  may  say  that  its  hum  is  as  annoying  as  its  sting. 

The  changes  of  this  class  are  curious.  The  eggs  are 
laid  in  a  kind  of  little  ark,  glued  together  so  that  they 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  some  pool.  The 
young  insect  lives  in  the  water,  swimming  with  great 
celerity,  with  a  wriggling  motion,  generally  head  down, 
antenn»  supplyhig  the  place  of  legs,  and  serving  to 
convey  food  to  the  mouth.  They  then  pass  to  the  oiry- 
saUs  state,  and  float  shut  up  in  a  kind  of  sack  till  fully 
developed,  when  they  rise  to  the  surface,  and  the  sack 
becomes  a  tiny  boat  irom  which  it  carefully  disengages 
Itself  to  take  wine. 

The  Dlptera  indude  other  enemies.  Their  two  mem- 
branous and  transparent  darts,  never  homy  or  opaque 
Uke  the  coleopatra,  are  covered  with  a  scaly  down. 

The  gad-fly  that  torments  horses  and  cattle,  and  the 
debabe,  a  similar  Insect  that  molests  camels,  oelong  to 
this  class.  The  Arabs  think  that  the  debabe,  by  living 
on  serpents,  acquire  their  venom  and  so  infuse  it  into  the 
unfortunate  camels.  When  assailed  by  its  wineed  ene- 
mies, a  dromedary  suffers  great  pain;  it  rofls,  falls 
down,  utters  furious  cries,  rolls  on  the  ground  in  all 
directions,  and  loses  all  self  control.  It  wiL  plunge  into 
water,  roll  on  thorns  or  stones — anything  to  rid  itself  of 
the  pest. 

A  French  general  says:  *' Crossing  a  river  near 
riaret,  our  dromedaries  were  for  the  first  time  attacked 
by  the  debabe.  Each  animal  had  its  belly  covered  with 
thousands  of  these  flies,  of  which  it  sought  In  vain  to 
free  itself  by  leaping,  by  beating  with  its  ^et,  by  rolling 
on  the  ground.  Fortunately,  about  four  o'clock  they 
disappeared  and  allowed  our  dromedaries  to  take  the 
rest  and  food  they  needed  sorely.'' 


The  sting  of  the  debabe,  when  numerous,  cause  the 
camel  to  lose  flesh  and  waste  away  under  its  pain  and 
inflammation  Sometimes  whole  herds  become  mad- 
dened and  dash  into  rivers  to  drown. 

The  Arabs  avoid  traveling  by  mid-day.  and  at  night 
sunound  their  fi^^m^l"  by  a  circle  of  moisi  straw,  wmcb 
they  set  on  flre,  and  by  she  smoke  drive  off  the  obnoxi- 
ous insects.  The  gad-fly  has  other  varieties :  the  mo6« 
deadly  being  the  terrible  testse  of  tropical  Africa,  the 
sting  of  whi3i  kills  oxen,  horses  and  dogs,  but  is  said  to 
be  harmless  to  man,  the  goat,  and  sucking  calves.  Bat 
the  creature  Is  too  little  known  to  trust  implicitly  to 
these  statements. 

The  Light-House. 

Probably  no  invention  of  the  past  centary  has  don* 
more  to  lessen  the  dangers  of  navigation  than  the  inven- 
tion, or  rather  the  perfection,  of  the  light-house  system 
of  signals.  Those  who  have  nad  the  opportunity  of  vis- 
iting the  Centennial  Exposition  during  the  past  summer 
have  observed  the  excellent  exhibit  of  the  light-houses 
in  the  Government  buildinff.  and  have  a  better  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  light  is  thrown  to  such  a  dis- 
tance than  we  could  possibly  give  in  a  short  article  Uke 
this. 

A  little  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  only 
light  signals  known  were  huge  bonfires  built  upon  the 
coast.  These,  of  course,  were  expensive  and  inefficient^ 
and  many  emment  men  had  long  been  endeavoring  to 
invent  a  cheaper  and  better  substitute;  but  without  suo- 
cess.  It  is  almost  within  the  memory  of  some  of  the 
oldest  persons  now  living  that  the  present  system  was 
discovered ;  and  that,  too,  by  accident 

A  gentleman  in  Liverpool  laid  a  wager  that  he  could 
read  the  small  print  of  a  common  newspaper  by  the  light 
of  a  farthing  candle,  thirty  feet  distant.  The  wager  was 
accepted,  and  the  gentleman  placed  a  concave  mirror, 
the  locus  of  which  was  thirty  feet  distant,  back  of  the 
candle,  and  the  result  was  a  perfect  success. 

Among  the  spectators,  was  one,  a  dock  master  In 
Liverpool,  who  was  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind :  and  the 
i^a  at  once  flashed  upon  his  mind  that,  if  the  lieht  of  a 
small  candle  could  be  thrown  such  a  distance,  the  light 
of  a  large  lamp  might,  in  the  same  manner,  be  thrown 
several  miles. 

The  experiment  was  tried,  and  proved  to  be  an  admir- 
able success ;  and  wise  men  were  not  slow  to  perfect  a 
system  of  signals,  which  has,  by  more  than  half,  lessen* 
ed  the  perils  of  the  searfaring  man.  By  means  of  a 
prism  it  was  found  that  the  rays  of  light  could  be  reflect- 
ed in  parallel  beams  to  a  distance  of  twenty-six  miles. 
Hie  curvature  of  the  earth  prevents  it  being  seen  at  a 
greater  distance. 

niere  are  now  over  fourteen  hundred  light-honses  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  about  the  same 
number  on  the  Eastern  and  Southern  coast  of  the  United 
States.       

Strange  Revelation  by  the  Microscope. 

There  is  a  story  that  an  eminent  microscoplst  had  a 
bit  of  substance  submitted  to  him  to  decide  woat  it  was. 
To  an  unaided  eye  it  might  be  a  morsel  of  skin  which  a 
baggage-smasher  had  Knocked  off  the  comer  of  a 
smooth  ly-wom  hair  trunk.  The  savant  appealed  to  his 
microscope.  Entirely  ignorant  of  this  tiny  bit  of  matter 
except  as  he  had  taken  counsel  with  his  instrument,  the 
wise  man  declared  that  it  was  the  skin  of  a  human  being, 
and  that.  Judging  by  the  fine  hair  on  it,  it  was  from  the 
so-called  naked  portion  of  the  body,  and  further,  that  it 
once  belonged  to  a  faiivcomplexioned  person.  The 
strange  facts  now  made  known  to  the  roan  of  science 
were  these :  That,  a  thousand  years  before,  a  Danish 
marauder  had  robbed  an  English  church.  In  the  spirit 
of  the  old-fashioned  piety  the  robber  was  fiayed,  (let  n<< 
Lope  that  he  was  killed  first)  and  the  skin  was  nailed  to 
the  church  door.  Except  ^s  tradition  or  archasological 
lore  had  it,  the  affair  had  ueen  fonrotten  for  hundreds 
of  years.  Time,  the  great  erodent,  had  long  ago  re- 
moved the  offensive  thing.  Still,  however,  the  church 
door  held  to  its  marks  of  Uie  great  shame,  for  the 
broad-headed  naUs  remained.  Somebody  extracted 
one,  and  underneath  its  flat  head  was  this  atomic  rem^ 
nant  of  that  ancient  Scandinavian  malefactor's  pelt— that 
f (iir-AkiT«nad  robber  from  the  North. 
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TO  A  ROBIN. 

Sy  M.  £E.  r.   DONNG, 

Eobln,  eiiig,  rm  glad  to-dfiy, 

And  I  love  to  hear  you, 
Slttiiif?  on  yon  icy  spray. 

With  no  playionte  near  yoo. 

Bobin,  ilug,  I'm  glad  to-day, 

Tboufi:h  the  frost  i»  bitter; 
In  thetr  searli^t  mantle  gay 

Hollj-beirlei  glitter. 

Robin,  *itig,  I'm  elad  ta«day — 

Sn o wd ro OS  w i  1 1  De  peeni ng 
Throutb  the  bard  t^roiinn,  whera  tbey  lay 

All  the  winter  sleeping. 

Hobin,  sine,  I'm  |i:lad  to-day, 
Thotigli  the  Bnaw  falls  thickly » 

And  the  flky  Is  dull  nnd  trrev, 
Making  night  come  qukloy. 

Rohln,  ninjT,  I'm  el  ad  to-day, 

Glad  Tor' what  i«  coming— 
Ann  I  showcrn  and  pleasant  May 

llecfi  and  tbeir  sweet  humming. 

Bobln,  fflngp  Tm  glad  to-4ay— 
Winter^B  cold  and  dreary, 

Bnt  the  Snring  is  on  Hi  way- 
Sing  and  do  not  weary. 

Eohin,  fling,  l*m  glad  to-day. 

filad  to  have  yon  near  me* 
Sitting  on  yon  icy  aoray^ 

Aa  yon  sing  you  caoe'r  nie. 


The  Power  of  Music, 

The  King  of  Spain  wai  once  igiven  up  to  the  moat  dletresft^ 
img  form  of  iiiadne««.  Ho  Bunk  into  the  deept^^t  melancholy, 
Hhat  himBclf  np  In  the  sednatoti  of  a  darkened  ctiamt>er,  and 
nothing  could  arouee  bim  to  the  Blighteet  iuterest  In  the  a^in 

of  ljfl\ 

Au  a  laet  report,  the  phjiidnns  ordrrcd  the  f&mona  eingw 
Farinell,  to  sing  In  an  outer  room  adjoinhjg  Lbe  apartment 
of  the  royal  patient.  At  Urst  the  melody  appeared  to  hjuve  no 
« fleet,  but  after  a  time  the  king's  attention  seemed  alightly 
awakened,  tears  atarted  to  hie  eyee,  and  he  commanded  the 
door  of  hl8  chamber  to  be  opened.  Softert  sweeter  fell  the 
■trainii,  more  aootbingf  the  melody,  until,  like  another  David, 
iTariuell  bad  exorcised  the  evil  spirit,  and  Saul  was  himaelf 


■giin.  The  **  medicine  **  of  song  has  more  than  once  been  em- 
ployed In  soothing  distrmcted  brains,  with  the  most  sttlsftio- 
tory  results. 

A  lady  in  New  Hampshire,  who  had  been  from  early  life  af- 
flicted with  that  terrible  neryone  disorder,  St.  Vitus'  Danoe, 
was  able,  by  carefiil  attention  to  diet  and  by  avoiding  all  ex- 
citement, to  lengthen  the  Intervals  between  the  paroxysms  to 
many  months.  When  they  did  come  on,  nothing  was  found 
so  quieting  as  gen  tie,  soothing  mudc.  Music  of  an  opposlto 
character  had  exactly  the  opposite  result. 

There  was  an  old  general  who  served  under  the  great  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  who  was  by  nature  so  timid  that  he  dreaded 
and  trembled  before  an  engagement.  But  when  the  drume 
and  bugles  sounded,  the  old  soldier  roused  himself  like  a 
war  horse,  and  needed  both  bit  and  rein  to  restrain  him. 

A  party  of  Cossacks  once  entered  a  church  In  Dresden,  at- 
tracted by  the  sound  of  the  organ.  They  listened  with  meet 
profound  admiration  and  deep  delight  to  the  song  service,  but 
when  It  ceased,  and  the  minister  began  his  sermon,  they  soon 
exhibited  signs  of  impatience.  At  length  one  of  these  rough 
soldiers  stoVe  softly  up  the  aisle  and  pulpit  steps,  unseen  by 
the  minister,  and  gave  him  quite  a  start  by  tapping  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and,  by  vigorous  signs,  InviUng  him  to  sit  down  and 
give  the  organ  a  chance  again,  so  that  his  delight  and  that  of 
his  companions  might  not  be  longer  Interrupted.  Long  ser- 
mons would  not  suit  that  class  of  hearers. 

The  Silver  Bells. 

In  Eastern  poetry  they  tell  of  a  wondrous  tree,  on  whld 
grew  golden  i^ples  and  silver  bells ;  and  every  time  the  breeae 
went  by  and  tossed  the  fragrant  branches,  a  shower  of  these 
golden  apples  fell,  and  the  living  bells  chimed  and  tinkled 
forth  their  airy  ravishment  On  the  gospel  tree  there  grow 
melodious  blossoms ;  sweeter  bells  than  those  which  mingle 
with  the  pomegranates  on  Aaron's  vest ;  holy  feelings,  heaven- 
taught  joys;  and  when  the  wind  bloweth  where  he  listeth- 
the  south  wind  waking,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  breathes  upon 
that  soul,  there  Is  the  shaking  down  of  mellow  ftrults,  and  the 
flow  of  healthy  odors  all  around,  and  the  gush  of  sweetest 
music,  where  gentle  tones  and  joyful  echoings  are  wafted 
through  the  recesses  of  the  soul.  Not  easily  explained  to 
others,  and  too  ethereal  to  define,  these  joys  are,  on  that  ae- 
count,  but  the  more  delightful.  The  sweet  sense  of  forgive- 
ness ;  the  conscious  exercise  of  all  the  devout  aflRections,  and 
the  grateful  and  adoring  emotions  Godwsrd ;  the  lull  of  sinful 
passions.  Itself  ecstatic  music ;  an  exulting  sense  of  the  well- 
ordered  covenant ;  the  gladness  of  surety,  righteousness,  and 
the  kind  spirit  of  adoption,  encouraging  to  say  **Abba, 
Father;''  all  the  delightful  feelings  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
increases  or  creates,  and  which  are  summed  up  in  that  com- 
pcahenaive  phrase,  **  Joy  In  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Db.  Jams  HaxnjTOV. 


Boy  Nature. 

I  have  thought  that  the  boy  is  the  only  true  lover  of  Nature, 
and  that  we  who  make  such  a  dead  set  at  studying  snd  ad- 
Diiring  her  come  very  wide  of  the  mark.  *'The  nonchalenoe 
of  a  boy  who  Is  sure  of  his  dinner,**  says  our  Emerson*  *'ls 
the  healthy  attitude  of  humanity.'*  The  boy  is  a  part  of 
Nature ;  he  is  ss  Indifierent,  as  careless,  as  vagrant  as  she.  He 
browses,  he  digs,  he  hunts,  he  climbs,  he  helloes,  he  feeds  on 
roots,  and  greens,  and  mast.  He  uses  things  roughly  and 
without  sentiment.  The  coolness  with  which  boys  will  drown 
dogs  or  cats,  or  hang  them  to  trees,  or  murder  young  birda,  or 
torture  frogs  or  squirrels,  is  like  Nature's  own  mercilessness. 

Certain  it  is  that  we  often  get  some  of  the  best  touches  of 
nature  from  children.  Childhood  is  a  world  by  itself,  and  we 
listen  to  children  when  they  frankly  speak  out  of  it  with  a 
strange  interest.  There  is  such  a  freedom  from  responsibility 
and  from  worldly  wisdom.  There  is  no  sentiment  in  children, 
because  there  is  no  ruin;  nothing  has  gone  to  decay  about 
them  yet— not  a  leaf  or  twig.  Until  he  is  well  Into  teens  and 
sometimes  later,  a  boy  is  like  a  bean-pod  before  the  fkult  Is 
developed— Indeflniie,  succulent,  rich  in  possibilities  which 
are  only  vaguely  outlined.  He  is  a  pericarp,  merely.  How 
rudimental  are  all  his  ideas.  I  know  a  boy  who  began  his 
school  composition  on  swallows  by  saying  there  were  two 
kinds  of  swallows— chimney  swallows  and  swallows. 

Girls  come  to  themselves  sooner;  are  indeed  from  theirat 
■lore  definite  and ''  translatable." 
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Teaching  School  in  Old  Times. 

^'Baniiig  oat  the  Bcboolmaster "  Is  an  exploit  of 
pioneer  times  that  has  been  gradually  going  out  of  date, 
until  now  it  is  rarely  heard  of  except  In  remote  back- 
woods districts,  where  "ye  ancient  customs"  are  still 
in  vogue  to  some  extent.  Lest  some  of  my  younff  read- 
ers may  not  understand  what  this  exploit  is,  I  wlllDilefly 
explain. 

Years  ago,  In  all  the  Western  States,  It  was  cnstomair 
in  rural  s<3iool  districts  for  the  '<  big  boys'*  of  the  school 
to  bar  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  school  house,  on 
Christmas  or  New  Tears,  and  refuse  admittance  to  the 
teacher  unless  he  would  ''  treat  "—that  is,  furnish  apples 
and  cider  for  the  whole  school.  The  victory  generally 
lay  with  the  party  that  first  obtained  possession  of  the 
echool-house  on  the  momine  of  the  day  in  qiueetlon. 
Sometimes  the  teacher  was  ahead,  but  more  frequently 
it  was  the  *'  big  boys."  I  have  known  them  to  sleep  to 
the  school-house  aU  night  so  as  to  be  in  possession  in 
the  morning. 

Many  teachers  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  honor,  with 
them,  not  to  be  barred  out,  and  many  serious  contests 
have  resulted  in  the  effort  to  obtain  the  victoir.  Some- 
times when  the  boys  were  found  in  possession  in  the 
morning,  the  teacher  would  <*  smoke  them  out"— that 
Is,  he  would  ascend  to  the  roof  and  throw  brimstone 
down  the  chimney  and  then  lay  a  board  over  the  top  of 
the  flue ;  the  same  thing  would  be  resorted  to  by  the 
boys  to  eiq[>el  the  teacher. 

Frequently  the  teacher,  regarding  discretion  better 
than  valor,  would  capitulate  at  once,  sign  the  article  of 
treaty  which  was  always  prepared  beforehand,  and 
would  be  handed  out  through  the  window.  As  soon  as 
it  was  signed,  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
smaller  children— who  always  looked  on  from  the  out- 
side with  the  keenest  delight— were  admitted,  school 
called  to  order,  a  committee  appointed  to  go  and  get 
the  cider  and  apples,  and  the  day  was  spent  m  <*  havmg 
fun,"  as  it  was  popularly  termed. 

In  those  days  teachers  were  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
common  enem  v— a  necessaiy  evil— and  the  best  teacher 
was  the  one  who  had  the  most  muscle  and  courage.  If 
be  could,  bv  brute  force  or  superior  will,  control  the 
''big  boys/'  he  was  a  "Uon."  and  was  nnivezsally  re- 
spected. On  the  other  hand,  let  his  abilities  as  a  teacher 
be  ever  so  good,  they  counted  nothing  if  he  failed  to 
sabdue  the  rebeulous  spirit  found  in  nearly  every  dis- 
trict, and  which  always  stood  ready  to  measure  strength 
with  each  new  master. 

In  some  esses  every  artifice  would  be  practiced  to 
snnov  the  teacher,  and  if  possible  drive  him  out  of  the 
'district;  and  where  the  opposing  forces  were  neariy 
equal  in  sUU  and  artifice,  the  contest  would  be  carried 
on  during  the  entire  winter  term.  I  want  to  relate  a 
story  of  one  of  these  contests. 

District  No.  2  had  an  enviable  reputation  for  its  prow- 
ess, for  miles  around.  It  was  the  boast  of  the  big  boys 
of  the  school  that  no  teacher  had  ever  stayed  his  term 
out,  yet,  and  as  long  as  the  present  race  attended  school, 
it  was  the  determination  to  maintain  the  reputation 
achieved.  The  leader  of  these  rebels  was  Dick  Johnson, 
s  great  brute  of  a  boy  eighteen  years  old,  son  of  John- 
son, the  landlord  of  the  onlv  tavern  in  the  village.  Dick 
never  studied— never  went  to  school  for  that  purpose- 
sad  at  ei^teen  could  scarcely  write  his  own  name 
legibly.  He  could  fight,  however,  especially  a  weaker 
puty,  and  all  the  reputation  he  haa  was  obtained  in  this 
way.  like  all  boasters,  he  was  a  coward  at  heart,  and 
was  careful  not  to  match  himself  alone  with  an  equal  or 
superior. 

Dice  had  three  or  four  boon  companions  In  the  dis- 
trict \  boys  of  his  own  as^,  his  equals  in  manners  but 
not  m  cunning,  and  the  latter  quietly  gave  him  the  lead- 
ership. 

On  the  first  Monday  of  November.  1846,  Heniy  Mai^ 
^rin  commenced  his  school  in  District  No.  %  He  was  a 
Toung  man  of  strong,  wiiy  muscle,  and  had  a  keen 
black  eye,  and  a  firm  expression  of  countenance  that  re- 
vealed the  energy  and  determination  within.  He  had 
been  "  hired  "  by  the  dhrectors  because  of  his'reputation 
for  controlling  the  turbulent  elements  of  his  schools. 
Dick  and  his  companions  had  been  told  before  school 
that  '<  they  would  find  their  match  this  time," 


and  they  had  vowed  that  they  would  ''  run  him  out  as 
they  had  done  all  the  otheis." 


Dick  and  his  fellows  were  on  hand  on  this  first  Kon> 
day,  and  all  had  taken  their  seats  together  as  usuaL 
The  forenoon  passed  without  incident,  the  bearing  and 
appearance  of  Marvin  beinff  sufiident  to  make  the  boys 
reilect  before  commencing  nostilitles.  By  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon,  however,  the  monotony  of  good  behavior 
was  getting  irksome.  No  ''  first  day^'  had  ever  passed 
yet  wtthoat  a  trial  of  skill,  and  the  boys  felt  that  they 
must  make  the  attempt.  They  began  to  whisper  and 
talk.  The  teacher  intuitively  understood  the  situation, 
but  went  on  with  his  duties  as  usuaL  The  noise  and 
confusion  in  Dick's  seat  grew  louder  and  louder.  StiU 
the  teacher  paid  no  attention— ^e  was  waiting  his  time. 
He  had  fully  measured  the  boys'  capacity,  aad  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  any  appeal  to  their  better  nature 
would  be  thrown  away.  Srute  force  and  superior  tac- 
tics must  be  applied. 

Hie  spparebi  todilference  of  the  teacher  gave  the 
hoys  oonfidence,  and  from  words  they  proceeded  to  ac- 
tions. Reaching  over  the  seat  to  the  pail  of  water, 
Dick  dipped  a  gourd  full,  and,  standing  up  on  his  seat, 
threw  it  with  aQ  his  force  over  the  teacher  and  a  class  of 
little  girls  that  were  reading.  Something  of  this  kind 
was  what  Marvin  was  waiting  for.  A  shout  of  laughter 
from  the  school  was  followed  by  a  lull  of  expectation. 
*<  What  would  the  teacher  do  t " 

They  were  not  left  long  in  suspense.  Walking  to  the 
ioor  he  opened  it,  and  then  ftelnsr  Dick,  he  said : 

*<  Leave  this  room  immediately  I " 

"  No  you  don't."  retorted  the  champion.  "  If  anybody 
leaves  it's  you,''  and  his  companions  backed  him  up 
with  a  *' That's  so." 

There  was  a  large  stove  in  the  room,  and  at  this  time 
Uras  full  of  woo^  about  half  burnt.  The  sticks  were 
so  long  for  the  stove,  and  the  ends  stickintr  out 
were  not  afire.  Marvin  stepped  quickly  to  the  stove, 
and  seizing  a  brand,  threw  it  with  all  his  force  among 
the  rebels.  Never  were  boys  more  astonished.  Before 
they  could  move  a  second  brand  followed  the  first.  Coals 
of  fli«  flew  in  every  direction,  the  diy  benches  were  be- 
ginning to  blaze,  and  smoke  naif  filled  the  room.  Not 
only  dm  the  four  boys  <*  leave  the  room,"  but  in  a  panic 
all  the  school  followed.  Marvin  put  out  the  flre,  swept 
out  the  dirt,  coals  and  Utter,  put  thtaigs  to  rights,  and 
called  the  scholars  in  agahi.  All  came  in  again  but  the 
ones  who  caused  the  toonble.  They  were  all  more  or 
less  burned,  Dick  pretty  badly,  a  live  coal  having  struck 
him  square  in  the  cheek,  producing  a  laige  blister.  Thefar 
clothes  were  burned  in  spots,  too,  and  th^  all  went 
home  to  doctor  and  repair. 

Thus  ended  the  first  day  of  schooL  Though  gained 
by  questionable  means,  it  was  a  victmr  for  the  teacher. 
But  the  contest  did  not  end  here.  Tlie  parento  of  the 
four  boys,  enraged  at  the  action  of  the  teacher,  vowed 
vengeance,  and  declared  that  their  sons  '*  should  yet 
put  the  teacher  out  and  give  him  the  biggest  lickln'  he 
ever  got." 

Bxipert'B  Land. 

Between  the  Esquimaux  in  the  northern  part  of  Brit- 
ish America,  and  the  Gree  Indians  in  the  southern  part, 
there  is  a  large  tribe  called  the  Lonchoux,  which  are 
thus  spoken  ox  by  a  traveler : 

Each  family  has  a  deer-skin  tent  or  lodge.  In  summer, 
when  the  family  is  generally  traveling  in  search  of 
game,  the  tent  is  seldom  put  up.  The  winter  encamp- 
ment is  usually  made  m  a  grove  of  firs.  Skins  are 
stretched  over  willow  poles,  and  the  tents  are  like  the 
Esquimaux  snow  huts  in  shape.  Snow  is  banked  high 
up  on  the  outside,  and  the  door-hole  is  arranged  to 
close  with  a  double  fold  of  skin  that  gives  them  the 
warmth  without  the  beauty  of  the  snow-house. 

Missionaries  describe  them  as  an  active  race  and  intel- 
ligent, with  sparkling  eyes  and  good  complexion.  They 
show  the  greatest  aptitude  to  receive  the  teachings  of 
the  Oospel,  which  encotirages  those  earnest  souls  who 
beUeve  that  to  all  nations  of  the  earth  the  glad  tldinge 
shall  be  borne.  ^     ^  ^, 

The  missionaries  have  to  endure  hardships— eating 
strange  food  without  bread  for  weeks ;  their  habitations 
must  be  similar  to  dog-kennels  at  home ;  but  to  those 
who  can  hope  all  things,  and  believe  sll  things  which 
they  find  in  Uie  Oood  Book,  the  **  weU-done,  food  and 
faithful  servant "  wfll  be  sufScient  reward  for  them. 
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Combat  Between  Two  Polar  Bears. 

A  German  paper  recently  contained  an  account  .of 
a  combat  wbicn  took  place  in  the  Zoological  Garden  of 
Cologne,  between  two  polar  bears,  which,  that  Journal 
remarks,  ''a  Roman  Emperor  would  assuredly  have 
paid  a  million  sestertii  to  witness."  These  two  bears 
had  been  brought  from  Bpltzbergen  five  years  ago, 
and  had  been  placed  in  a  large  pit,  with  a  tank  in  the 
centre.  UntQ  within  the  last  few  days  they  had  re- 
mained upon  excellent  terms  with  each  other,  but  last 
week  a  quarrel  occurred  between  them,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  the  female  bear  took  refuge  upon  the 
summit  of  a  large  rock  in  one  oomer  of  the  pit.  The 
male  did  not  attempt  to  follow  her,  and  she  remained 
there  three  days,  when,  pressed  by  hunger,  she  de- 
scended affaln.  As  soon  as  the  male  bear  saw  her  he 
immediately  rushed  at  her  and  attacked  her  with  his 
fore-paws.  The  keepers  attempted  to  separate  them, 
and  belabored  the  male  with  hdayy  iron  Dan.  but  the 
bones  in  the  head  of  the  polar  bear  are  so  much  harder 
than  those  of  the  ordinary  bear  that  these  blows  took 
no  effect.    The  male  bear  continued  to  wreak  his  yen- 

giance  upon  his  companion,  and,  after  having  almost 
m  her  body  into  liboons,  he  dragged  her  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tank,  and  held  her  there  untH  he  felt  assured 
that  all  sign  of  life  was  extinct.  He  then  brought  her 
body  back  to  the  floor  of  the  pit.  and  dragged  it  around 
the  tank  for  nearly  an  hour.  After  this,  he  withdrew 
Into  his  sleeping-den  to  rest  from  his  labors,  and  the 
keepers  at  once  closed  the  iron  bars  upon  him.  Having 
examined  the  body  of  the  dead  bear,  they  found  that  it 
had  received  more  than  a  hundred  wounds ;  the  neck 
and  head  were  crushed  almost  to  a  jelly,  and  the  flesh 
was  haneing  in  strips  from  the  back  and  sides.  During 
the  whole  combat  neither  of  the  bears  uttered  a  ciy  or 
sound  of  any  kind. 


What  Some  Patents  Have  Done  for  the 
Community  at  Large. 

Fethapfl  no  branch  of  industry  can  be  selected  that  has 
a  more  oirect  bearing  on  the  interests  of  all  classes  than 
the  making  of  books  and  newspapers.  And  what  has 
been  the  agency  of  patents  In  the  development  of  this 
slnccle  art,  identifled  with  the  intellectual,  moral  and 
material  welfare  of  the  entire  community?  Com- 
mencing with  the  paper;  It  was  cheapened  three 
cents  a  pound  by  the  invention  of  Watt  and  Burgess  In 
18M.  wnlch  consisted  in  boiling  wood  pulp  in  caustic 
alkali  under  pressure. 

As  concerns  the  tvpe,  David  Bruce.  Jr.,  by  machines 
patented  In  1848,  reduced  the  cost  fully  twenty-five  per 
cent.;  he  used  a  pump  to  force  the  molt  an  type-metal 
into  the  moulds  to  secure  a  sharp,  clear  letter,  on  the 
type,  and  for  the  production  of  some  varieties  enabled 
steam  power  to  be  used.  Then  as  to  printing,  the  press 
used  by  Franklin  over  a  century  ago  ffave  but  one 
hundred  and  tJilrty  impressions  an  hour,  but  to  the  year 
1847  successive  patented  improvements  brought  the 
capacity  of  newspaper  printing  up  to  from  twenty-flve 
hundred  to  flftv  thousand  Impressions  an  hour,  the  for- 
mer of  large,  tne  latter  of  small  newspaper  size.  This 
Was  the  famous  Napier  double  cylinder  press,  an  Eng- 
lish invention.  It  was  believed  that  with  this  machine 
the  limit  of  speed  was  reached ;  that  if  a  newspaper's 
circulation  should  exceed  twenty  thousand  copies  dally, 
all  the  type,  presses,  and  appointments  of  the  printing 
office,  as  well  as  the^force  of  compositors,  pressmen, 
proof-readers,  and  others,  would  haveHo  he  doubled. 
And  all  this  time  the  public  were  calling  for  more  news- 
papers, more  books,  more  periodicals,  more  printed 
matter  generally.  It  was  at  this  time  that  R.  M.  Hoe 
produced  his  great  improvements  in  printing  machinery, 
now  so  well  known.  In  the  vear  1861  one  of  the  New 
York  Journals  printed  a  dally  edition  varying  from 
115,000  to  180,000  copies,  and  this  was  printed  in  four 
hours  and  a  hall  To  have  done  the  same  work  on  a 
Napier  press  would  have  required  five  additional  fonns 
of  tvpe,  each  at  a  cost  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  week, 
makuig  five  thousand  dollars  per  week,  or  $260,000  per 
annum  in  type  aloneJn  this  one  newspaper  office,  to  say 
Qothhur  of  addltionalTpresses,  room,  and  workmen,  thi& 
would  nave  been  required  by  the  Napier  presses.  During 
the  fourteen  years  immediately  following,  Hoe  sold  forty 


3f  his  great  presses,  and  the  gain  to  the  public  may  be 
tairly  estimated  from  the  instance  above  ^ven. 

After  the  papers  are  printed  hey  must  oe  folded,  and 
this  was  formerly  done  by  hand.  About  the  vear  1859 
Cyrus  Chambers  b^ana  series  of  inventions  tor  doing 
this  by  machinery,  and  in  1874  he  had  brought  into  use 
seventy-two  of  hi4  patent  ''  newsfolders "  for  folding* 
newspapers.  The  cost  of  running  -these  machines  waa 
$2  a  day  each,  and  each  accomplished  the  work  of  five 
men.  The  same  work  by  hand  cost  $8.75  per  day,  being 
a  saving  of  $0.75  per  day  for  each  machine,  and  these 
newspaper  folders  alone,  during  the  original  term  of  the 
patent,  effected  an  economy  of  labor  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  one  million  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand 
dollars.  But  this,  like*  the  improvements  in  paper 
making,  In  type-founding,  and  In  printing,  extended  far 
beyond  the  production  of  newspapers. 

During  the  same  period  the  paper-folders  for  duo- 
decimo publications  saved  in  labor  more  than  $180,000 ; 
for  quartos  more  than  $64,000 ;  and  for  82  moe.  more 
than  $582,000— making  from  one  patent  alone,  in  less 
than  fourteen  years,  a  saving  of  human  toil  and 
exertion  amounting  to  more  uian  two  million  two 
hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  dollars;  and  the 
economv  is  to  continue  and  increase  for  all  time,  never 
to  be  diminished,  but  likelv  to  be  increased  by  added 
Improvements  called  forth  by  the  encouragement  of  the 
patent  laws. 

Turning  to  other  patents  relating  to  articles  of  general 
use,  we  find  universally  the  same  results.  We  can  all 
recollect  the  time  when  feminine  fashion  called  forth 
immense  quantities  of  tempered  steel  wire  for  crino- 
lines. At  the  outset  the  wire  cost  three  dollars  a  pound, 
because  in  tempering  it  was  necessaiy  to  wind  the  flat 
wire  in  volute  coils  kept  apart  by  interlaced  iron  wirea. 
the  coils  being  thus  carefully  heated  in  a  furnace,  and 
then  plunged  into  a  hardening  bath.  In  August  1868, 
Henry  Waterman  patented  a  plan  of  drawing  the  wire 
lengthwise  from  the  fire  through  the  hardenmg  liquid, 
and  by  this  means  reduced  the  cost  of  hardenug  from 
three  dollars  a  pound  to  three  cents.  As  a  result  the 
steel  skirt  instead  of  being  the  fanciful  luxury  of  the 
rich,  was  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  But, 
far  from  this,  the  method  has  been  found  available,  with 
this  economy,  in  the  manufacture  of  tempering  wire 
for  the  manifold  purposes  of  manufacturers  and 
engineering. 

The  coppertoed  shoe  is  a  well  known  example  of  the 
economy  Drought  about  through  patents.  The  saving  to 
this  countiy  is  estimated  at  from  six  millions  to  twelve 
millions  annually. 

The  tuperintendent  of  a  "  Home  for  IdtUe  Wanderers'* 
certifies  that  it  reduced  the  cost  of  shoes  f  orthe  chfldren 
in  the  establishment  fh>m  one  thousand  dollars  a  year  to 
four  hundred. 

Patents  for  improvements  relating  to  shoes  for  horses 
are  equally  Instructive.  To  make  horse-shoes  by  hand 
costs  an  average  of  sixteen  cents  each,  without  counting 
the  cost  of  the  iron.  So  far  back  as  1886  Henry  Burden 
began  the  invention  ef  horseshoe  machinexy,  and  in 
1867  patented  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  first  rnlly  suc- 
cessful apparatus — although  some  of  his  previously 
patented  devices  were  included  in  ft— and  in  1871  horse- 
shoes were  sold,  iron  included,  at  four  and  a  half  oenta 
each,  the  shoes  weighing  on  an  average  one  pound  each. 
The  absolute  benefit  to  the  public  cannot  be  calculated, 
but  the  gain  to  the  government  during  the  late  war 
amounted  to  four  mlBions  of  dollars.  And  the  same 
motives  which  led  Henry  Burden  to  his  long-continued 
and  finally  successful  efforts— the  reward  ofrered  by  the 
patent  laws— is  urging  other  inventors  to  still  farther 
Improvements  in  the  same  line  at  the  present  time. 


The  Way  of  It. 

Old  Tims  first  covers  our  heads  with  hair  { 
Afterward  qnietiy  movs  them  bare. 
First  cats  our  teetb.wlth  a  mlffhty  fuss; 
Anon  takes  care  that  our  teeth^*  cat**  as. 
First  manafactnres  us  nimUe  lees. 
And  then  converts  them  to  **  stUfoid  pegs.** 
Coming  to  earth  with  squalls  and  tears, 
Pleasure  begniled  a  few  Drief  years. 
Harassed  thereafter  by  Care  and  Doubt, 
Flghtloi^  for  much  we  might  do  withoa1« 
Hoping  and  trostiag  for  oQlss  to  com^« 
8ot  ill  amaaement,  wa  reach  the  tomhu 


,  wa  leacA  me  mmm  j 
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Chaxles  Sumner. 

Charlee  Sumner  was  bom  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  6th 
of  Janoary,  1811.  His  father,  Charles  Ptnckney  Sumner, 
was  a  prominent  dtizen  of  Boston,  and  for  fourteen 
vears  sherlil  of  Suffolk  County.  The  sublect  of  this 
brief  biography  was  educated  at  the  Latin  School  of  his 
native  city,  from  which  he  passed  to  Harvard  College, 
where  he  graduated  in  18S0.  Upon  leaving  collegene 
entered  the  Law  School  at  Cambridge,  and  was  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  Judge  Story,  and  the  warm  in- 
timacy which  sprang  up  between  the  young  man  and  the 
ffreat  jurist  was  terminated  only  by  the  death  of  the 

WhUe  he  was  a  student,  Mr.  Sumner  became  a  con- 
tributor to  the  American  Juritt,  a  quarterly  law  journal 
of  decided  ability,  and  of  extensive  circulation. 

In  1888  he  edited  an  edition  of  Andrew  Dunlap's 
"Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  the  Courts  of  Admiralty  in 
Civil  Causes  of  Maritime  Jurisdiction."  Mr.  Sumner's 
skill  and  learning,  as  displayed  in  this  work,  won  him 
great  distinction  m  his  profession. 

In  1884,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Worcester,  and 
returning  to  Boston  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  From  the  first  he  obtained  marked  success. 
Soon  after  his  admittance  to  the  bar,  he  was  made  Re- 
porter o  the  United  SUtes  Circuit  Court  in  which 
capacity  he  published  three  volumes  of  Judge  Story's 
Decisions.  At  about  the  same  time  he  was  given  the 
editorial  charge  of  the  American  Jurist,  In  this  direc- 
tion he  displayed  fine  talent  and  rare  judgment.  For 
the  next  three  years  he  lectured  satisfactorily  to  the 
students  of  the  Cambridge  Law  School.  Before  his 
death,  Judge  Story  expressed  his  desire  to  have  Oiarles 
Sumner  succeed  him  in  the  Law  School. 

In  1887  Mr.  Sumner  went  abroad  and  spent  three  years 
In  travel,  studying  the  institutions  and  laws  of  the 
countries  through  which  he  passed.  The  letters  of  in- 
troduction whidi  he  carried  ensured  him  very  flattering 
receptions  wherever  he  went,  and  his  personal  qualities 
won  him  many  frien^.  During  the  year  which  he  re- 
mained in  England,  he  was  a  constant  attendant  upon 
the  debates  In  Fariiament,  and  he  made  many  acquaint- 
anoes  among  dlBtinffuished  public  men.  He  attended 
the  courts  at  Westminster  Hall,  and  was  often  invited  to 
•It  with  the  judges  at  the  trials. 

In  France,  Qermany  and  Italy  he  received  similar  at- 
tentions from  scientists,  jurists  and  literair  men. 

In  1840  Mr.  Sumner  returned  home  and  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  1848  he  was  again  ap- 
pointed lecturer  at  the  Law  School.  In  1844  he  began 
the  publication  of  **  Yesey's  Reports,"  in  twenty  vol- 
umes. The  publication  was  completed  in  1848.  The 
JBodon  Law  Reporter,  referring  to  the  able  manner  in 
which  this  task  was  executed,  said  of  him :  **  In  what 
may  be  called  the  literature  of  the  law— the  curiosttiefi 
of  legal  leaming^-he  has  no  rival  among  us." 

On  the  4th  oflTuly.  1845,  Mr.  Sunmer  delivered  an  ad- 
dress in  Boston,  entitled  "  The  True  Grandeur  of  Nar 
lions."    It  was  a  plea  in  behalf  of  universal  peace. 

Mr.  Sumner  was  an  eloquent  anti-slavery  advocate. 
Whatever  proposition  was  made  with  the  most  remote 
probability  of  its  aiding  in  the  extension  of  slavery,  he 
opposed  with  all  his  energies. 

Massachusetts  sent  him  to  Congress,  and  whfle  there 
he  so  eneigetlcaUy  and  perslBtentiy  fought  against  the 
extension  of  slavery  that  he  aroused  most  bitter 
enmity  among  the  Southern  members.  It  was  in  May, 
1866,  that  the  brutal  attack  upon  his  life  was  made  by 
Preston  S.  Brooks  of  South  Carolina.  It  was  while 
Mr.  Sumner  was  sitting  at  at  his  desk,  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate,  that  the  assailant  came  up  behind 
him  and  struck  him  over  the  head  with  a  heavy  cane, 
whUe  another  South  Carolinian,  Laurence  M.  Keith, 
stood  by  with  a  loaded  pistol  to  prevent  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sumner's  friends.  Messrs.  Morgan, 
Murray  and  Chittenden,  recovering  from  their  amaze- 
ment at  the  audacity  of  the  attack,  rushed  in  and  put  an 
end  to  the  shameful  affair.  Mr.  Sumner,  bleeding  and 
ftasensible,  was  carried  to  his  lodgings.  Tne  beating  was 
■o  severe  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  and  seek  medical  aid  abroad.  Thanks  to  the 
■km  of  Dr.  Brown  Sequard,  then  of  Paris,  but  since  of 
New  Tork,  aided  by  a  vigorous  constitution,  Mr.  Sumner 
recovered,  and  after  an  absence  of  four  years  was  able 
onee  more  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Senate :  but  from  tba 


kaecU  of  those  Injuries  he  never  fully  recovei^.  Bixx>ks 
and  Keith  were  treated  with  such  severe  and  righteous 
censure  that  they  resigned  their  seats  to  save  expulsion. 

In  June.  1860,  Mr.  Sumner  delivered  his  able  address, 
"  The  Barbarism  of  Slavery,"  and  in  »6a-'61  he  was  firm 
and  decided  as  to  the  course  which  the  Government 
ought  to  pursue  towards  the  seceding  states.  But  he 
was  cautious  and  not  boisterous  in  his  sentiments,  al- 
ways with  an  eye  single  for  his  country's  future  and 
general  good.  In  1863  he  was  elected  to  a  third  term  in 
the  Senate.  He  advocated  conciliation  in  dealing  with 
the  South  after  the  war.  In  1869  he  was  returned  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature. 

An  unpleasantness  occurred  in  1870  between  him  and 
President  Grant  concerning  the  annexation  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  he  was  removed  from  the  chairmanship  of 
Foreign  Relations,  a  step  which  many  public  men 
regretted. 

Bat  the  fatigue  ot  public  life,  with  its  broils  and  tur- 
moils wore  upon  his  health,  never  so  good  after  the  at- 
tack of  Brooks,  and  his  pnyslclan  ordered  quiet  and 
rest;  but  absolute  inactivity  was  out  of  the  question 
with  Sumner's  active,  intellectual  temperament.  Tet  as 
his  health  steadily  failed,  he  made  another  voyage  to 
£nrope  in  June,  1872,  In  the  hope  of  being  benefitted  by 
the  change.  At  the  opening  of  Congress  in  December, 
1873,  he  was  again  in  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  soon 
after  this  he  earnestly  opposed  the  retaining  on  the 
Army  Register  and  on  the  regimental  colors,  tne  names 
of  the  battles  won  by  the  North ;  and  however  much  our 
Northern  feelings  arose  in  arms  at  this  seeming  sacre- 
ligious  eclipsing  of  our  martvr  heroes,  were  it  not,  in 
reality,  wiser  if  we  wish  to  heal  the  wounds  also  to  strive 
to  obliterate  the  scan  f 

Although  an  invalid,  he  was  usuallv  in  his  seat  during 
the  winter  of  '78-'74 ;  out  on  March  lOth,  he  was  seized 
by  so  violent  an  illness  that  his  physician  experienced 
the  gravest  alarm ;  and  his  fears  were  correct,  for  after 
twenty  houra  of  extreme  agony  he  died  on  the  afternoon 
of  March  11th,  1874,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 

His  mortal  remains  were  conveyed  to  Boston  and 
buried  in  Mount  Auburn 


The  Fondness  of  the  Romans  for  Purple. 

Romans  of  rank,  if  they  had  one  darling  weakness, 
manifested  it  in  their  passion  for  purple.  It  was  not  merely 
because  the  dye  of  the  Tyrian  shell-flsh  contrasted 
well  with  the  prevalent  whiteness  of  classic  garments,  but 
because  the  purple  hue  was  sacred  to  Caraar.  and  a  re- 
flected glory  of  Imperial  dignity  clung  about  tnose  whose 
high  station  gave  them  the  privilege  of  bordering  theli 
gowns  with  a  stripe,  more  or  less  narrow,  of  the  courtly 
color.  Never  did  the  envied  scrap  of  red  ribbon  that 
decorates  a   Frenchman's   button-hole  occasion   such 

{>rond  delight,  such  angry  heart-burnings,  such  eagei 
onglngs,  as  did  the  concession  to  wear  puiple  among 
the  masten  of  the  world. 

Even  the  pearls  of  the  Orient,  brought  by  Alexandria 
keels  to  the  harbor  of  Neapolis  and  Ostia,  hardly 
brought  a  higher  price,  weight  for  wdght,  than  the  pre* 
dous  pigment  for  which  the  fishermen  were  ever  seek* 
ing  among  the  lone  rocks  where  once  stood  the  Venice 
of^Syria.  Alaric's  greedv  demand,  the  ransom  of  be* 
sieffed  Rome,  coupled  **  all  the  purple  "  with  gold,  silvei 
and  slaves ;  for  nothing,  as  the  wily  Goth  well  knew, 
sold  better  at  every  mart,  from  Qades  to  the  Penian 
frontier.  Sumptuary  laws  limited  its  use  within  such 
straight  limits  that  had  there  not  been  the  usual  discrep- 
ancy oetween  theory  and  practice,  a  very  few  netfuls  of 
the  valuable  mollusk  would  have  supplied  eroperon, 
consuls  add  senaton  with  the  little  tney  required  for 
their  own  adornment. 

But  an  indictment  then,  as  now,  could  not  lie  against 
a  nation,  and  the  knights  and  notables  of  the  provinces 
vied  with  the  aristocracy  of  Old  Rome  and  New  in  stain- 
ing hem  and  fringe,  scarf  and  buskin,  with  the  coveted 
tint.  Tet  the  imperial  purple  was  out  a  dusky  dye, 
often  ignominiously  likenea  to  bull's  bloody  and  the 
whole  of  the  colore  employed  by  the  ancients  m  staining 
textile  fabrics  were  inferior  in  brilliancy  and  beauty  to 
those  with  which  we  are  now  familiar. 

Havs  the  oouage  to  cut  the  most  agreeable  aeqaaintaoM 
you  have  when  you  are  convlnoed  he  lacks  principle ;  a  friaai 
■hoald  bear  with  a  friend's  iuilrmitles.  but  not  with  his  vioes. 
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G-reeay  Monarchs. 

Frederick  the  Great,  though  he  coold  dine  on  a  cup  of 
chocolate  in  war  time,  loved  good  eating  and  drinking, 
and  undoubtedly  hastened  hla  death  by  refusing  to  con- 
form in  any  way  to  proper  rules  of  diet.  ''  The  king," 
wrote  Mlrabeau,  who  was  In  Berlin  at  the  time,  '*  eats 
every  day  of  ten  or  twelve  dishes  at  dinner,  each  very 
highly  seasoned,  besides  at  breakfast  and  supper,  bread 
and  butter  covered  with  salted  tongue  and  pepper. ' '  We 
are  at  the  .ast  scene.  No  wonder.  A  short  time  before 
a  gentleman  dined  with  t  rederick,  when  an  eel  pie  was 
brought  to  table,  which  he  declared  was  so  hot  ''^that  it 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  baked  in  hell.''  The  king  was 
immoderately  fond  of  these  eel  pies  peppered  to  excess. 
Every  school-boy  will  remember  the  parallel  of  the  E^- 
lish  king  who  died  of  eating  too  many  lampreys.  King 
John,  too,  is  said  to  have  oled  of  a  surfeit  of  peaches 
and  new  ale.  The  verdict  of  modem  epicures  will  pro- 
bably be ''  Served  him  right." 

There  is  a  curious  anecdote  of  Henry  Vm.  bearing  on 
this  subject.  The  king  had  been  out  hunting  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Windsor.  His  eagerness  in  the  pursuit 
of  ine  chase  had  carried  him  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of 
his  retinue.  Night  was  falling ;  return  to  the  castle  Siat 
day  was  Impossible,  and  close  at  hand  lay  the  Abbey  of 
Beading.  Thither,  accordingly,  the  king  turned  his 
steps.  His  habit  was  simple,  and  the  good  monks  took 
him  for  one  of  the  royal  foresters,  while  Heniv,  for  rea- 
sons of  his  own,  did  not  care  to  undeceive  them.  He 
was  hospitably  entertained,  and  the  lord  abbott  looked 
on  with  an  approving  smUe,  at  the  hearty  performance 
of  his  guest.  At  last  he  said,  ''Truly,  I  would  give  his 
grace,  your  master,  the  half  of  my  revenues  for  so  good 
an  appetite."  Three  days  passed ;  the  abbott  was  sud- 
denly arrested  in  the  king's  name,  where  a  diet  of  bread 
and  water  was  assigned  him.  The  end  of  the  story  may 
be  imagtaied.  Before  a  month  was  over  the  abbott  bad 
recovered  an  excellent  appetite  for  beef  and  beer.  But 
the  tale  is  obviously  apociyphal.  Even  a  Tudor  could 
not  have  arrested  a  mitred  abbott  in  this  summary 
fashion.  From  the  pictures  of  Henry  VIIL,  we  may 
eaf ely  infer  that  his  appetite  was  not  bad. 

Descending  to  the  Stuarts  we  find  Henrietta  Maria,  at 
ber  first  banquet  in  England,  eating  pheasant  on  a  Fri- 
day, notwithstanding  the  signs  and  open  remonstrances 
cf  her  French  confessor.  JPoor  girlT  she  was  scarcely 
seventeen,  and  the  sea  passaffe  had  probably  given  her 
an  appetite.  Hex  inestimable  son.  King  Gharies  IL,  of 
glotfous  memory,  dellidited  in  em  and  ambemls,  of 
which  we  ma^'  noi?e  he  partook  moderately.  Wk  death 
was  supposed  Dy  some  to  have  been  occasioned  b  7  poi- 
son adooSnisteied  In  this  his  favorite  dish.  William  iH. 
both  ate  and  drank  more  than  was  good  for  him.  He 
loved  to  sit  many  hrurs  at  table :  Indeed,  dinner  was  his 
chief  recreation.  Nothing  must  Interfere  with  his  en- 
joyment ;  the  Princess  Azme  might  look  wistfully  at  that 
dish  of  young  peas,  but  she  looked  In  vain,  for  the  king 
ate  them  all,  and  never  even  offered  her  a  spoonful.  She 
revenged  herself  by  calling  2dm  Caliban." 

Among  other  sovereigns  we  find  the  great  Napoleon  a 
voracious  eater.  Some  one  has  attributed  the  loss  of  the 
battle  of  Leipslc  to  the  effects  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton 
stuffed  with  onions,  with  which  the  emperor  literally 
gorged  himself  so  as  to  become  incapable  of  vigorous 
ana  dear-minded  action.  He  ate  very  fast.  The  state 
banquets  at  the  TuUleries  lasted  about  thirty-five  min- 
utes. On  the  other  hand  he  was  no  lover  of  wine.  In 
that  melancholy  voyage  to  St.  Helena  he  offended  the 
English  officers  by  rising  from  table  before  drinking  had 
ialriv  begun.  "The  general,"  one  of  these  prigs  had 
the  Drutallty  to  say  in  his  hearing,  "has  evidently  not 
studied  manners  in  the  school  of  Lord  Chesterfield." — 
Their  idea  of  politeness— certainly  not  Lord  Chester- 
field's—was to  drink  on  till  you  dropped  under  the  table. 


ans  lie.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Ro- 
man emperors  numbered  among  them  many  a  notable 
glutton.  Heliogabalus  loved  to  sup  on  the  tongues  of 
peacocks  and  nightingales ;  he  fed  his  lions  on  pheasants 
and  parrots.  His  majesty  would  also  give  a  zest  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  tsble  by  assembling  companies  of  guests 


dissolving  diamonds  in  them  mav  safely  be  left  to  cnem- 
ists  to  decide.  Of  the  first,  the  true  Caesar,  of  him  who 
hae  been  called  the  greatest  character  in  history,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  quote  the  famous  saying  of  Cato,  "That 
of  all  those  who  had  helped  to  .  .  overthrow  the  re- 
public, Caesar  was  the  only  sober  man."  It  is  not  the 
less  that  he  loved  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  was  an 
affable  and  genial  host.  As  a  guest  he  probably  gave 
the  finest  example  of  high  breeding  that  nas  ever  been 
known.  The  story  is  familiar  as  told  by  Suetonius,  'i  he 
dictator  was  dining  out.  Some  rancid  oil  was  served  with 
the  salad.  Every  one  else  made  W17  faces.  Caesar  ap- 
peared not  to  perceive  the  mistake,  and  asked  for  another 
supply. 

Training  Canaries. 

Canaries  show  a  great  aptitude  for  tricks,  sometimes 
learning  to  do  many  amusing  and  difficult  things,  and 
also  to  sing  tunes  very  well.  They  soon  come  to  know 
their  masters  or  mistresses,  and  will  often  follow  them 
about.  I  "  mind,"  as  a  Scotch  girl  would  say,  a  little 
lassie  who  had  a  pet  bird  so  tame  that  in  pleasant  wea- 
ther she  used  every  day  to  open  the  window  and  let  It 
go  out  of  the  house,  for  it  would  always  return  at  eve- 
ning, tapping  on  the  window-panes  to  be  let  in,  if  the 
sash  happened  to  be  dosed.  An  English  gentleman  had 
a  canaiy  for  several  years  which  never  was  kept  In  a 
cage,  and  in  summer  was  always  flying  out  to  the  ^te 
to  meet  Its  master,  perching  on  his  finger,  nesUing  lu  his 
bosom,  or  best  of  all,  cling^g  in  his  nalr.  where  It  was 
completely  happy ;  at  the  same  time  only  one  other  per- 
son in  the  house  would  it  allow  to  touch  it,  resenting 
any  attempt  at  familiarity  with  the  fiercest  anger.  At 
last,  however,  this  bold  little  fellow  got  bewildered  in  a 
sudden  dense  fog  and  was  lost. 

Canaries  can  live  out  of  doors  in  our  climate  veir  well 
in  summer,  and  sometimes  jolu  the  familieH  of  wild 
birds;  but  their  house-bred  constitntious  can  hardlv 
stand  the  cold  of  winter,  and  escaped  birds  probably  all 
perish  before  spring.  They  are  very  affectionate  little 
creatures,  always  prefer  companions,  and  will  make 
friends  even  witn  natural  enemies.  A  fancier  in  London 
bad  a  cat  which,  with  her  kittens,  would  eat  out  of  the 
canaries'  dish  in  the  bird-room  and  never  think  of  harm- 
ing them,  while  the  birds  seemed  to  enjoy  Tabby's 
society. 

To  tame  birds  and  to  train  them  to  perform  tricks  are 
two  very  different  things.  Any  one  may  do  the  first  by 
constant,  quiet  kindness,  endless  attention  and  patience. 
Accustom  the  bird  to  your  presence,  and  let  it  under- 
stand that  whatever  you  do  about  It  nothing  is  intended 
for  its  terror  or  harm.  This  learned,  teaching  it  to  perch 
on  your  finger,  or  come  to  your  wtustle  or  call,  is  only  a 
matter  of  iSme  and  gentle  patience.  Some  odd  tricks 
may  be  taught  them  u  they  are  'cute,  for  different  birds 
differ  very  greatly  In  their  ability  to  learn,  as  well  as 
their  natural  talents  and  dispositions — but  the  astonish- 
ing exploits  of  some  troupes  of  "performing  birds" 
which  are  exhibiting  about  the  country  are  all  taught  to 
them  by  a  terribly  cruel  course  of  lessons,  and  you  ought 
not  to  make  your  pet  emulate  these  performances. 

The  Germans  often  teach  young  birds  tunes  and  the 
songs  of  other  birds ;  but  the  operation  is  a  slow  and 
tedious  one,  and  the  results  not  very  satisfactory.  It 
seems  to  me  that  our  highest  wish  should  be  to  perfect 


The  founder  of  the  greatness  of  ^issiaTmusrunques:  !L*«tw?i.°ii!S'j£^  LT'SJwS  totendK ^***'  ^ 
tlonablv  be  added  to  the  list  of  great  men  and  great  eat^  something  else  than  he  is,  or  was  Intended  to  be. 

ers.   Macauley  tells  us  how,  when  Peter  the  Oreat  visited 

Bngland,ln  the  year  1696,  the  Immense  quantities  of  meat  Sons  twenty  years  ago,  there  was  a  large  coUectioa 
wmch  he  devoured,  the  pints  of  brandy  which  he  swal-  of  Egyptian  curiosities  to  be  seen  on  Broadway,  New 
lowed,  and  which,  it  was  said,  he  had  carefully  distilled  ,  York.  They  were  collected  by  Mr.  Abbott  after  twenty 
with  nis  own  hands,  were  during  some  weeks  popular  years  of  careful  study  and  research.  One  of  the  finest 
topics  of  conversation.  Oreat  as  was  Peter,  he  might  specimens  which  had  resisted  the  tooth  of  time  for  three 
have  foxmd  his  peer  in  the  Roman  Emperor  Maximbn.  thousand  years,  had  escaped  the  perils  of  Egyptian  and 
(a.  d.  285-288).  who  could  eat  in  one  day  forty  pounds  of  ocean  travel,  only  to  be  dumped  on  the  sidewalk  by  a 
meat  and  drlxik  six  tcallons  of  wine — ^unless  the  histori- 1  v  -w  York  carman  and  broken  to  fragments. 
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Self  Improvement. 

I  noticed  a  paragraph  In  a  local  paper  lately,  stating 
that  a  young  man  had  aualifled  hlmseli  to  pass  a  nauticiS 
examination  as  master  by  employing  his  spare  hours  at 
sea  in  study,  which  ought  to  snggest  to  young  men  gen- 
erally, and  especially  to  young  men  of  the  wording 
class,  the  possibility  of  acquiring  a  great  amount  of  ose- 
fnl  knowledge  by  Judicious  emiuoyment  of  their  leisure 
hours,  and  that  without  depnVing  themselves  of  any 
healthful  recreation.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many 
of  the  great  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
during  the  present  century,  more  particularly  in  connec- 
tion with  important  discoveries  and  inventions,  have 
been  working  men  who  have  risen  by  their  own  efforts; 
who  have  added  to  their  stock  of  useful  knowledge, 
improved  and  trained  their  minds  by  employing  their 
leisure  hours  in  reading  and  study,  onen  under  very  un- 
favorable and  discouraging  circumstances.  It  is  aston- 
ishing how  much  practical  knowledge  a  man  will  ac- 
oolre  by  Judicious  and  systematic  disposal  of  his  leisure 
hours,  and  that  without  encroaching  upon  time  to  be 
devoted  to  healthful  recreation.  One  hour  an  evening 
spent  in  reading  or  study  on  some  given  practical  sub- 
ject, will  suffice  to  lay  up  in  the  storehouse  of  memory 
m  the  course  of  a  year  a  great  variety  of  important  and 
useful  facts  that  will  be  round  valuable  in  after  life.  In 
order  to  prove  this  younf  men  have  simply  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  wfth  the  early  history  of  such 
men  as  Stephenson.  Hackworth  and  others.  The  lesson 
of  their  lives  and  of  the  lives  of  others  whose  names  we 
need  not  specify,  is :  first,  diligent  improvement  of  their 
leisure  hours  and  minutes  ;  second,  devotion  to  a  favor- 
ite subiect  or  study ;  third,  having  a  definite  and  prac- 
tical aim ;  fourth,  adoption  of  a  systematic  course  of 
reading  and  study ;  fifth,  desire  and  determination  to 


Such  men,  beinj?  sustained  in  health  of  body  and 
mind,  could  not  f aJS  to  succeed.  What  was  possible  in 
their  case  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  more  possible  in 
the  case  of  young  men  of  the  present  day.  if  they  go  to 
work  with  the  same  thou^tful,  careful  determmation, 
and  avaQ  themselves  of  the  superior  advantaA^es  pre- 
sented by  the  literary  and  educational  instituttons  and 
sources  of  knowledge  which  abound  almost  everywhere 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  fact  is,  there  Is  no  ex- 
cuse for  working  men  of  any  class  being  always  ''hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,'*  being  simply  machines 
in  the  hands  of  employers.  Making  use  of  the  intel- 
ligence God  has  given  them,  availing  themselves  of  the 
facilities  at  thehr  disposal  for  acquirmg  knowledge,  and 
putting  knowledge  so  acquired  into  practical  use,  they 
can  improve  their  own  present  position ;  for  intelligent 
employers  appreciate  intelligent  workmen,  and  they  can 
fit  themselves  for  occupying  positions  of  honor  and  use- 
fulness in  society.  Tiie  lesson  taught  by  the  lives  of 
men  whose  lives  are  connected  with  tne  discoveries  and 
Inventions  of  genius,  ought  to  stimulate  young  men  of 
the  present  day  to  emulate  their  examples,  to  follow  in 
their  footsteps  so  far  as  they  did  right,  and  to  be  ani- 
mated by  a  laudable  ambition  to  excel  in  the  sphere  of 
duty  and  labor  which  they  are  called  upon  to  fill. 

T.  w.  D. 

Manu^u^ture  of  Marbles. 

In  Germany  marble  making  Is  a  manufacture  of  some 
Importance.  The  refuse  of  acate  quarries  and  mUls  are 
used  for  those  small  stone  baUs  which  possess  such  a 
fascination  for  boys.  The  stone  is  broken  into  small 
cubes  by  blows  of  a  U^t  hammer.  These  small  blocks 
of  stone  are  thrown  by  the  shovelful  into  the  hopper  of 
a  small  mill  formed  of  a  bed-stone,  having  Its  surface 
grooved  with  concentric  furrows.  Above  this  is  the 
''runner,"  which  is  of  some  hard  wood,  having  a  level 
ftuse  on  its  lower  surfiice.  The  upper  block  is  made  to 
revolve  ru>ldly,  water  being  delivered  upon  the  grooves 
of  the  bed-etone,  where  the  marbles  are  being  rounded. 
It  takes  about  fifteen  minutes  to  finish  a  half  bushel  of 
completed  marbles.  One  mill  turns  out  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  per  week. 


Cultivate  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  other  people  If 
you  would  not  have  your  own  injured.  Those  who  complala 
moftt  of  iU-nsige  are  those  who  abuse  themselves  and  others 
the  of  tenest 


The  Humming  Bird. 

The  appearance  of  the  humming  bird  is  entirely  unlike 
that  of  any  other  creature.  We  are  admiring  some 
brilliant  ai.d  beautiful  flower,  when  suddenly  appears 
before  us  a  small,  dark  object,  suspended,  as  it  were, 
between  four  short  black  threuds,  meeting  each  other  in 
a  cross.  For  an  instant  it  shows  in  front  of  the  flower: 
again  another  instant,  and,  emitting  a  momentary  flash  01 
emerald  and  sapphire  light,  it  is  vanishing,  lessening  in 
the  distance  as  it  shoots  away  to  a  speck  that  the  eve 
cannot  take  note  of.  Indeed,  the  little  atom  of  lue 
comes  and  goes  with  the  rapidity  of  a  gnat  or  a  dragon 
fly.  Audubon  tells  us  that  the  small  size  of  the  ruby 
hamming  bird  renders  it  impossible  to  follow  its  flight 
with  the  eye  for  more  than  flfty  yards.  A  person  standing 
in  the  garden  will  hear  the  humming  of  their  wings,  and 
see  the  little  birds  themselves  within  a  few  feet  01  him 
at  one  moment ;  the  next,  they  will  be  out  of  sight  aud 
hearing.  Gtould  tells  us  that  the  tiny  creature  lives  in 
the  air,  like  a  gnat  or  a  butterfly.  It  often  mounts  up 
the  towering  trees,  and  then  shoots  off  like  a  Uttie 
meteor  at  a  right  angle.  At  other  times  it  will  gently 
buzz  among  the  flowers  upon  the  ground.  The  next 
moment  it  is  hovering  over  a  diminutive  weed,  and  then 
it  is  seen  at  a  distance  of  forty  vards,  whither  it  has 
vanished  with  the  quickness  of  thought.  Professor 
Wallace  has  devoted  a  considerable  period  to  the  minute 
study  of  the  habits  of  the  humming-bird,  and  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  tropical  swift,  or  swallow, 
modified  in  a  long  course  of  many  generations  from  its 
original  ancestor,  out  retaining  its  characteristics  of  an 
essentially  insect  feeder.  It  Is  true  that  down  to  the 
time  of  Buflon  it  was  believed  that  the  humming-bhd 
lived  solely  on  the  nectar  of  flowers,  but  since  then  it 
has  been  ascertained  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  that 
it  feeds  lan?ely,  and  in  some  cases  wholly,  on  insects. 
The  birds  have  been  seen  in  the  winter  picking  dead 
flies  out  of  the  webs  of  spiders.  Bullock,  in  Mexico,  and 
Waterton,  in  New  Guinea,  saw  them  catch  small  butter^ 
flies,  and  found  their  stomachs  flUed  with  insects. 
Hiose  who  have  watched  their  habits  have  observed 
them  sitting  like  fly-catchers  on  a  twig— darting  off.  and 
returning.  Mr.  Gross,  one  of  our  most  accomplished 
naturalists,  tells  us  that  all  the  humming-bhrds  have, 
more  or  less,  a  habit  when  in  flight  of  pausing  and 
quickly  turning  in  the  air.  *<  That  the  object  of  these 
quick  turns,"  he  adds,  ''is  the  capture  of  insects  I  am 
sure,  having  watched  one  thus  engaged  pretty  close  to 
me.  I  observed  it  carefully,  and  oistinctly  saw  the 
minute  flies  which  it  pursued  snd  caught,  and  heard  re 
peated  the  snapping  of  its  beak.  My  presence  scarcely 
oisturbed  it,  if  at  an.*'  Moreover,  it  seems  that  however 
long  may  be  the  bill  of  the  adult  humming-bird,  the 
young  bird  has  a  little,  short,  broad,  triangular  bill,  like 
a  swift.  It  is  evident,  in  short,  that  the  swift  is,  to  use 
Mr.  Wallace's  words,  a  pure  aerial  Insect  hunter,  and 
that  its  short,  broad  bill  and  wide  gape  are  essential  to 
its  mode  of  life.  The  humming  bhrds  on  the  other  hand 
are  floral  insect  hunters.  They  seek  their  prey  among 
the  gorgeous  masses  of  creepers  that  hang  from  bough 
to  bou^  in  the  trackless  forests  of  the  tropics.  They 
dart  in  and  out  between  bud  and  leaf,  between  blossom 
and  stalk,  as  the  dragon-fly  flits  among  the  sedge  and 
bulrush.  But  the  fiction  that  they  subsist  on  honey  and 
nectar  alone  must  be  banished,  like  other  pretty  fables, 
to  the  region  of  myth.  The  humming-bird  is  as  ravenous 
a  creature  in  Its  way  as  the  robin.  No  doubt  a  robin  in 
winter,  when  the  ground  is  hard  with  frosL  will  not 
despise  bread  crumbs ;  but  his  real  delight  is  in  a 
caterpillar,  or  a  fat  earth-worm,  or  a  little  plump  slug. 
Similarly,  the  exquisite,  dainty  humming-bird  is  a 
camlverous  being. 


The  G-ulf  stream. 

There  is  a  river  in  the  ocean.  In  severest  droughts  it 
does  not  fail ;  in  mightiest  floods  it  does  not  ovemow  its 
banks,  and  its  bottom  is  of  cold  water  while  its  own 
current  Is  warm.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  its  fountain*, 
its  month  the  Arctic  Beas.  There  is  in  the  world  no 
other  so  majestic  a  flow  of  water  as  this  Gulf  stream. 
Its  tide  is  more  rapid  than  the  Mississippi  or  the  Ama- 
zon, and  its  volume  immensely  greater.  Its  waters,  as 
far  out  as  the  Carolina  coasts,  are  of  an  indigo  blue. 
The  line  of  Junction  betwean  this  stream  and  the  sea 
may  be  traced  with  the  eye. 
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The  Sandwich  Islands. 

HAwaii  is  the  largest  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  ts 
nlnety-seyen  miles  long  and  seTeoty-eight  broad,  rising 
gradually  into  three  conical  summits,  the  highest  one 
being  eighteen  thousand  feet  aboTe  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  ailords  a  landmark  which  is  seen  a  great  distance 
off.  1 1  was  here  that  the  daring  explorer,  Captain  Cook, 
was  murdered  by  the  natives. 

The  situation  of  this  group  of  islands  in  the  vast 
Pacific,  affords  an  important  stopping  place  on  the  un- 
stable nighWay  to  Cnlna  and  the  north-west  coas:;  of 
America.  This  island  is  abundantly  fertile  in  the  interior, 
yielding  yams,  plantains,  sweet  potatoes,  sugar-caneiL 
and  other  productions  natural  to  that  warm  climate  and 
Tich  SOIL  The  shores  are  wild  and  broken  with  beetling 
difls  and  black,  volcanic  precipitous  rocks.  The  numer- 
ous habitations  of  the  natives  are  shaded  and  sheltered 
by  clumps  of  cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit  trees.  Great 
'?tfieties  of  eardens  and  groves  sweep  up  the  mountatais' 
Bides,  bounded  in  by  protecting  forests,  beyond  whlcn 
naked  and  craggy  rocks  rear  their  snow-tipped  summits. 

The  islanders  are  not  unprepossessing  in  appearance. 
They  are  tall  and  well  made,  of  a  copperKsoIor  com- 
plexion, and  exhibit  great  strength  ana  activity.  The 
women  are  sometimes  found  with  regular  and  handsome 
features.  They  are  not  noted  for  elaborateness  of  dress, 
but  the  warmtn  of  the  climate,  scanty  manufactures  and 
early  education  excuses  their  meagre  garb.  Thehr 
dancing  is  performed  with  graceful,  easy  movements, 
keepins^  time  to  their  singing. 

woahoo  is.  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  island  of  the 
group.  Forty-six  mUes  in  length  and  twenty-three 
broaa ;  it  has  a  volcanic  ridze  extending  through  the 
center,  with  lofty  peaks  towering  above  the  lower  undu- 
lating hills  and  fertile  plains,  where  the  natives'  huts, 
nestled  amid  noves  of  luxuriant  palms,  make  up  one  of 
the  most  lovely  pictures  of  life  in  the  Tropics. 

We  find  an  interesting  description  of  a  Sandwich 
Islander^s  funeral.  When  his  countrymen  had  dug  the 
grave,  they  deposited  their  companion's  body  in  it,  with 
provisions  placed  hero  and  there  about  the  corpse  to  sus- 
uin  him  on  hisiourney  to  the  land  of  spirits.  Then 
covering  the  body  witn  sand  and  flints,  they  kneeled 
along  the  grave  in  double  rows  facing  the  Bast,  while  a 
sort  of  omdating  priest  sprinkled  them  with  water,  re- 
citing a  kind  of  prayer  to  which  the  others  made  re- 
sponses. They  inen  arose  and  silently  walked  away 
from  the  grave  without  once  looking  back. 

When  first  discoveredt  the  historian  says,  the  islanders 
evinced  great  superiority  over  other  savages  of  the 
Pacific  Isles,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  mas- 
sacre of  Captain  Cook  was  not  from  clear  ferocity,  but 
owing  to  sudden  exasperation  and  fear  at  the  unexpected 
seizure  of  their  chief,  whose  life  they  believed  to  be  in 
jeopardy. 


"The  Rainbow  in  the  Bubble." 

Cheerfnlness  is  to  the  mind  what  simshine  is  to  the  esrth- 
its  reJuTenating  force.  The  cheetfol  people  are  always  yoiing, 
however  gray  their  locks,  dim  their  vision,  or  wrinkled  their 
faces.  Nay,  cbeerfalneas  will  keep  gray  hair  and  wrinkles  at 
bay  more  effectually  than  any  cosmetic  or  magic  wash.  It  is  a 
talisman  which  attracts  affection  and  regard  to  those  who  wear 
it.  The  cheerfal  person  is  everywhere  welcome,  and  nowhere 
out  of  place.  She  lights  up  the  darkest  day,  and  has  the  same 
genial  and  stimolating  effect  as  the  sunbeam;  she  makes  the 
beat  of  every  thing— even  miafortane  seen  through  her  spec- 
tades  does  not  look  so  ngly ;  she  anticipates  happiness  ahead, 
is  snre  that  trouble  will  get  detained  on  the  way ;  she  sees 
the  silver  lining  on  every  dond,  and  the  first  rift;  where 
another  mnnnurs  and  doubts,  she  is  fnll  of  thanksgiving  and 
hope.  The  small  discomforts  of  life  does  not  fret  her  as  many 
another.  She  is  the  best  traveler  the  w<Hrld  over— heeds  the 
Jolts  on  the  road  only  to  laogfa  at  them ;  breakdowns  and  de- 
tentions are  only  so  many  novel  experiences  to  her;  and  we 
doubt  if  even  a  highwayman  oonld  rob  her  of  the  habit  of  look- 
ing at  the  bright  side  of  every  thing.  She  does  not  make  faces 
over  a  poor  dinner  or  a  hard  bed,  but  resigns  herself  to  in- 
conveniences so  complacently  that  one  might  be  deceived  into 
fhiwMng  her  accustomed  to  them.  That  she  is  a  most  oom> 
panionable  personage,  the  comfort  of  her  presence  attests. 
Herexsmple  is  infectioos,  and  we  find  ourselves  groping  oar 
way  out  of  the  slongh  of  despond  by  the  light  of  her  counten- 
ance. If  ^  good  nature  is  stronger  than  tomahawks,"  as  the 
ssge  tells  us,  then  cheerfulness  is  its  twin  sister  With  many 
of  us,  perhaps,  cheerfnlness  is  no  more  a  virtue  for  which  we 
are  responsible  than  ax^nick  ear  for  music  would  be,  than  a 
Qrecian  profile,  or  a  fine  head  of  hair.  It  is  bred  in  the  bone 
with  a  few  of  us.  Just  as  a  talent  for  carpentry,  for  sculpturing, 
or  versifying  is;  and  as  It  is  reckoned  a  disgrace  to  spell 
badly,  but  no  virtue  to  spell  well,  so  the  talent  for  cheerful- 
ness, being  our  birthright,  is  not  so  much  set  down  to  our 
credit,  but  so  much  snbstrscted  therefrom  if  we  do  not  de- 
velop it  into  a  genius.  But  it  is  none  the  less  a  sweetener 
of  existence,  and  such  a  charming  thing  to  meet  with,  in  man 
or  woman,  that  we  are  apt  to  treat  the  owner  as  if  It  were  a 
plant  of  his  own  selecting  and  sowing,  since  we  do  not  stop  to 
inquire  how  mach  is  indigenous  or  how  much  exotic;  for 
thongfa  the  effect  is  the  same  upon  the  spectstor,  yet  the  mead 
belongs  to  those  who,  baring  no  natural  inclination  toward 
cheerfulness,  have  yet  succeeded  in  grafting  it  upon  the  barren 
stock  of  a  despondent  disposition,  who  have  been  obliged  to 
fight  bravely  for  the  sunshine  they  spend  lavishly.  We  do  not 
question  but  it  is  a  more  certain  recipe  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  disease  than  the  spedflcs  of  medical  sdence.  By  ex- 
amination we  should  doubtless  find  that  the  few  who  reach 
the  nineties  are  those  who  cultivate  a  sanguine  temper;  who 
wear  life  like  a  garland  rather  than  a  yoke ;  who  do  not  wring 
their  hands  when  their  stocks  depredate,  but  are  certain  they 
will  rise  to-morrow ;  who,  when  the  ship  is  leaking  are  on  the 


Coral  Brackets. 

Some  fair  housekeepera,  who  are  chafing  under  their '  outlook  for  a  sail ;  who,  when  their  case  is  desperate,  do  not 


pecuniary  restraints,  and  look  with  envy  every  time  they 
go  into  Mrs.  L.'s  elegant  parlor,  and  return  home  to 
their  own  scantily-f urnlisbedbut  comfortable  little  rooms, 
saying,  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  **If  I  only  were  rich,  how 
nicely  I  could  fix  up  our  parlor,''  can,  if  they  put  a  UtUe 
physical  energy,  seasoned  with  good  taste,  into  use, 
muce  their  parlor  look  as  inviting  as  Mrs.  L.'s.  Let  me 
suggest  one  out  of  many  other  ways  of  doing  so.  Take 
some  large  wire,  and  form,  by  twisting  it,  a  bracket, 


make  it  worse  by  desperation— people  who  can  say, 

'*If  life  an  empty  bubble  be. 
How  sad  are  those  who  never  see 
The  rainbow  In  the  bubble  I" 


To  Mould  a  Was  Vase. 

Kelt  one-half  pound  best  cake  wax  in  an  earthen  dish 
placed  on  top  of  a  stove ;  do  not  allow  the  wax  to  boil ; 


I  wure,  ana  zorm,  oy  iwisung  11,  a  oracxei,  pi»cou  uu  wp  w  «  owvo,  %*«  ""•  ■i*"'^  ""5  "■*  ^r.  '^",; 
using  one  of  wood  as  your  guide,  or  else  design  your  add  a  teaspoonful  of  the  balsam  of  fir  and  one  tube  full 
own  pattern ;  get  from  the  grocers,  if  you  should  not  paint  (silver  white).  When  well  melted  stndn  through 
happen  to  have  any,  the  broken  stems  of  raisins ;  tie  »  thin  cloth  into  a  clean  earthen  dtsh ;  keep  the  wax 
these  on  the  wire  at  irregular  intervals.  Take  three  melted,  but  not  hot,  until  you  place  your  piasteivof-paris 
sticks  of  red  sealing-wax,  put  them  in  an  old  tin-cup,  mold  in  water ;  allow  it  to  stand  a  few  moments,  then 
add  to  them  a  half-pound  of  beeswax  and  a  quarter  of  a  lift  out  and  shake  off  the  drops.  Into  the  largest  half  of 
pound  of  rosin ;  set  the  cup  on  the  fire,  and  when  the  in-  the  mold  pour  your  melted  wax  quickly ;  pour  it  as  full 
gredients  have  melted  and  mixed  well  together,  take  a  »«  you  can  without  spilling,  then  place  on  the  other  half 
small  paint  brush  and  paint  the  wire  frame,  allowing  it  of  the  mold,  and  hold  the  two  parts  firmly  together 
to  COOL  then  renewing  the  process  of  painting  until  the  ^hlle  you  turn  the  mold  over  and  over  rapidly ;  this  is 
entire  frame  is  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  the  mix- 
ture ;  put  it  in  some  cool  place,  and  dry,  until  it  becomes 
perfectly  hard.  Ton  will  not  find  it  a  troublesome  o: 
expensive  way  of  adorning  your  room,  and  you  will  havt 
the  satisfaction,  which  your  much-envied  and  wealthie 
neighbor  has  not.  of  feeling  that  it  is  the  work  of  youi 
own  hands,  whicn  makes  your  home  attractive 


done  so  that  the  wax  may  pass  over  the  entire  inner  sur- 
face of  the  mold ;  in  about  five  minutes  lay  the  mold  in 
water  and  the  wax  vase  may  be  easily  taken  out ;  the 
edges  may  be  smoothed  by  scraping  with  a  penknife : 
now  hold  the  vase  near  the  fire,  and  cut  a  circle  ou^  ^ 
the  top.  These  vases  are  beautiful  filled  with  wax  fiow- 
ers,  or  autumn  leaves  made  in  wax. 
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BUTTERFLY  LIFE, 

WITH 

Mode  of  Capture  and  Preservation. 

WOlhe  catch  It?    Does  that  thoughUess  little  imp 
Icnowwhata  creature  of  beauty  he  is  trylDg  to  catch  f 


favor  of  the  boy;  nearer  and  nearer  he  came,  up 
went  his  cap  at  the  swallow-tail.  It  was  so  welJ 
aimed  that  the  insulted  butterfly  indignantly  swept 
over  a  neighboring  hill,  leaving  the  young  hunter  in 
a  rage  at  the  useless  expenditure  of  so  much  toil.  To 
make  his  defeat  more  ignominious,  the  cap  had  stuck 
in  a  thorn  bush,  from  which  the  little  fellow  did  not 


^^ 


V 


THE  BUTTERFLY  HUNTER. 


Well  done,  bright  fairy  of  the  spring  I  that  last 
wave  of  thy  sun-tinted  wings  has  carried  thee  over 
that  blooming  hill  now  far  away  from  the  baffled, 
puffing,  red-cheeked  school-boy.  Such  were  our  re- 
flections as  we  once  watched  **  my  noble  American 
boy"  in  hot  pursuit  of  a  **  swallow-tail  "  {papilo  as- 
tsrias)  butterfly.     At  first  it  seemed  two  to  one  in 


recover  it  without  sundry  pricks  and  provoking 
scratches.  We  rejoiced  in  the  escape  of  the  insect, 
knowing  well  that  its  hunter  uid  not  wish  to  examine 
the  wonders  of  that  tiny  **  thing  of  life,**  but  to 
gratify  his  bump  of  destructiveness.  However,  1 
think  few  will  deny  that  man  enjoys  a  vested  right 
to  make  use  of  any  of  the  inferior  animals  or  insectSi 
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even  to  the  taking  of  their  life,  if  the  so  doing  mm 
isters  to  his  own  instruction,  well-being,  or  pleasure, 
and  practically  every  one  assumes  the  right  in  one 
way  or  another.  Game  animals  are  shot  down  (and 
they  assuredly  do  feel  pain),  not  as  necessaries  of 
life,  bn:,  confessedly,  as  luxuries.  Fish  are  hooked, 
crabs,  lobsters,  shrimps,  perish  by  thousands — vic- 
tims to  our  fancies.  Unscrupulously  we  destroy 
every  insect  whose  presence  di^leaseB  us,  harmless 
as  they  may  be  to  our  own  persons.  The  aphides 
on  our  flowers,  the  moths  in  our  furs,  the  "  beetles" 
in  our  kitchens,  all  die  by  thousands  at  our  plea- 
sure. Tben,  if  all  this  be  ifcht,  I  think  we  may  jugtlfy 
the  appropriation  of  a  UtUe  butterfly  life  to  ourselves ; 
and  the  mental  feast  that  their  after-death  beauty  affords 
us  at  least  furnish  an  equal  excuse  for  their  sacrifice 
with  any  that  can  be  uived  in  favor  of  any  animal 
slaughter,  Just  to  tickle  the  palate  or  minister  to  our 
erosser  appetites!  To  this  query  there  can  be,  we 
think,  but  one  fkir  answer,  so  we  may  face  the  question 
that  has  been  asked  by  a  correspondent :  «  How  to  kill 
abutterflvr>  The  fly-catcher  will  requin  a  neLpoekd 
fipBDet,  and  a  few  entomological  pins. 

For  a  description  of  the  net  used  the  reader  is  referred 
to  that  in  the  hand  of  the  rather  comical  looking  party 
In  the  accompanying  illustration.  This  old  gentleman 
Is  evidently  an  experienced  hunter.  Bee  how  cautiously 
he  approaches  the  wary  insect  Repeated  failures  have 
taught  him  that  it  Is  almost  useless  to  attempt  to  catch 
the  gay  creature  when  on  the  wing.  He  therefore  waits 
Cor  ft  to  settle  on  some  flower,  and  while  it  sips  the 
honeyed  sweets,  he,  with  a  quick  motion,  captures  the 
coveted  prixe  In  his  net ;  which  may  be  mtuae  at  home 
if  desired,  with  a  bit  of  strong  wire,  a  piece  of  ffauze, 
and  a  sUck  about  four  foot  long.  »        ' 

^^Pwteboard  boxes  wIU  answer;  but  a  layer  of  cork  in 
the  bottom,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  tiiickness.  will 
greatly  Improve  them  for  the  purpose  designed. 

The  quickest  mode  of  dispatch  is  by  t^quiek  wto  beiwu., 
we  finger  and  thuntb  applied  nut  wtder  the  mnatL  causing 
Instantaneous  death ;  and  this  can  be  done  through  the 
net|  when  the  endoeed  butterfly  shuts  his  wings,  as  he 
usually  does  when  the  gauze  wraps  round  him.  Now 
take  one  of  your  thin  pins  and  pass  It  through  the  thorax  of 
^e  butterily,  whfle  open  or  shut,  and  fasten  the  pin  to 
the  oork  lining  of  your  box ;  spread  the  wings  and  pin 
them  in  place  also.  Many  prefer  to  use  chloroform, 
whojM  pain  quelling  properties  are  so  well  known  as  re- 
gards the  human  constitution.  This  potent  agent  Is  ap- 
plied to  the  head  of  the  Insect  with  a  small  camel's  hSt 
brush  and  proves  effectual  almost  instantly.  As  soon 
as  possible  after  reaching  home  ^e  butterflies  should 
be  "set"  Take  out  all  the  pins,  excepting  that 
through  the  middle  of  the  thorax — remove  this  pin 
whereon  is  the  butterfly  and  place  it  in  your  cabinet, 
or  where  it  will  be  safe  from  injury.  A  great  point 
in  "setting"  is  to  take  caro  that  all  the  wings  are 
symmetrically  arranged.  Let  the  antenna  aSao  be 
carefully  preserved,  as  on  their  integrity  much  of  the 
si>ecimen's  value  depends.  In  a  few  seasons  a  fine 
assortment  of  these  most  beautiful  of  all  insects  may 
be  secured  to  be  a  source  of  amusement  to  all  who 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  them. 

W.  S.  Coleman  says  that :  "In  the  time  of  the 
great  Roy,  in  such  mean  repute  was  the  science  of 
entomology  held,  mainly,  I  believe,  on  account  of  the 
$maU  size  of  its  objects,  that  an  action  at  law  waa 
brought  to  set  SAide  the  will  of  an  estimable  woman, 
Lady  Glanville,  on  the  ground  of  imanity—Xhe  only 
symptom  of  which  that  they  could  bring  forward  was 
hfftfimdnenfor  ecUecbing  insecU, 

"But  this  was  some  two  centuries  ago,  and  mat- 
ters have  greatly  mended  for  the  entomologist  since 
then.  Now  he  may  collect  butterflies,  or  other  flies, 
as  he  pleases,  without  bringing  down  a  commission 
*dehinatieo'  on  his  head;  out  still  the  goodness  of 
his  heart  is  sometimes  called  in  question,  and  lie  has 
to  encounter  the  equally  obnoxious  charge  of  cruelty 
to  the  objects  of  his  admiration — ^that,  too,  from  in- 
telliffent  and  worthy  friends,  whose  good  opinion  he 
would  most  unwillingly  forfeit 


"So  I  will  briefly  try  to  act  as  apologist  for  the 
'  brotherhood  of  the  net,'  myself  included. 

In  the  first  place,  I  will  state  roundly  my  sincere  be- 
lief that  ifitecU  cannot  fed  pain.  This  is  no  special  plead- 
ing, or  <  making  the  wish  the  father  of  the  thought,' 
but  a  conviction  founded  on  an  ample  mass  of  evidence, 
on  my  own  observations  and  experiments,  and  strength- 
ened t>y  analogical  reasoning. 

'*  Insects,  when  mutilated  in  a  way  that  would  cause 
excessive  pain  and  speedy  death  to  vertebrate  animals, 
afterwards  perform  all  the  functions  of  life— eating, 
drinking,  etc.,  with  the  same  evident  gtuito  and  power  of 
enjoyment  as  before.  Plenty  of  striking  instances  of 
this  are  on  record ;  and.  as  an  example.!  have  seen  a 
wasp  that  had  been  snipped  in  two,  afterwards  regale 
himself  with  avidity  upon  some  red  syrup,  which,  as  he 
imbibed,  gathered  mto  a  larve  ruby  bead  Just  behind  the 
wings  (where  the  stomach  should  have  been) ;  but  really 
the  creature's  pleasure  seemed  to  be  only  augmented  uj 
the  change  in  his  anatomy,  because  he  could  drink  ten 
times  his  ordinary  fill  of  sweets,  without,  of  course,  get- 
ting any  the  fuller.  I  could  almost  fancy  a  sdentlile 
epicure  envying  the  insect  his  ever  fresh  appetite  and 
gastronomic  qualities. 

''  This  Itilling  business  Is  the  one  shadow  on  the  other- 
wise sunshiny  picture  of  collecting  butterfiles,  which  we 
would  gladly  leave  out  were  it  possible  to  preserve  s 
butterfiy*s  beauty  alive ;  but  this  cannot  be  done,  and 
yet  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to  possess  that  beauty — 
to  collect  butterflies ;  in  short,  there  Is  but  one  wav  for 
it,  and  so  a  butterfly's  pleasure  must  be  shortened  for  a 
few  hours,  or  may  be  days,  to  add  to  our  pleasure  and 
Instruction,  perhaps  for  years  after." 

The  term  ^'butterfly"  seems  to  be  unsuitable  for aa 
Insect  which  has  a  taste  far  too  refined  for  butter.  The 
name  was.  It  is  thought,  given  to  the  Insect  by  our  Saxon 
ancestors,  because  It  appeared  In  the  butter-making  sea- 
son. Be  it  so ;  many  a  finer  name  has  had alower  origin. 

Each  butterfly  may  be  said  to  have  four  epochs  In  Ite 
life— the  egg  state,  the  caterpillar,  the  chiysaUs,  and  the 

fly- 

The  eggs  of  the  butterflies,  in  common  with  those  of 
Insects  m  general,  are  capable  of  resistinf  not  only 
vicissitudes  but  extremes  of  temperature  tiiat  would 
surely  be  destructive  of  life  In  most  other  forms.  The 
severest  cold  of  an  American  winter  will  not  kill  the  t 


der  butterfly  eggs,  whose  small  internal  spark  of  vitality 
is  enough  to  keep  them  from  freezinff.  For  example, 
they  have  been  placed  In  an  artificial  freezing  mixture, 
which  brought  down  the  thermometer  to  Vfi  below  aero 
—a  deadly  chill— and  yet  they  survived  with  apparent 
impunity  and  afterwards  Uved  to  hatch  duly. 

We  have  used  the  term  chrysalis ;  what  does  It 
Of  course  all  our  readers  know  that  It  Is  the  case  or< 
In  which  the  caterpillar  takes  the  bntteifly  fc»m. 

"Only  a  hit  of  dust 

Astir  In  the  heavy  mold; 
And  yet  poor  things, 

As  low  as  1, 
Do  pat  on  wings 
And  one  day  fly, 
rmtold, 
their  earth-born  raat 
ity  gold." 

The  word  is  derived  from  a  Greek  term, 
gcidtn,  and  was  originally  applied  to  the  mosf  rl 
tinted  envelopes  of  this  Insect  Sometimes  the  ] 
anrelia  (aurum.  ^o2d)  Is  used  to  denote  these  bright 
forms.  CluTsalls  Is  property  applied  to  the  buttermes 
only :  the  word  pupa  (a  lltUe  thmg)  being  the  more  cm- 
rect  designation  for  the  third  state  of  other  Insects. 

LinnsBus  saw  some  resemblance  between  the  creature 
thus  tightiy  packed  up  In  its  foldings  and  babies  ban- 
daged up  in  close  mummy-like  wrappers.  He  therefore 
employed  the  term  pupa  to  represent  this  stage  of  Insect 
life.  Let  the  reader  by  all  means  look  for  some  chrysa- 
lides, and  carefully  examine  them.  He  will  sometimes 
seettirough  the  line  covering  the  body,  legs  and  wings 
of  the  insect,  most  marvellously  packed  up  In  its  case. 
Let  him  take  the  first  opportunity  then  of  witnessing 
the  operation  of  a  butterfly  ''coming  out"  Into  the 
world.  How  is  it  effected  f  The  cradle  cracks,  the 
wrappers  are  torn  and  the  fly  extricates  itself,  standing 
like  a  thing  most  forlorn.  No  nu>ther  Is  near  to  lntn> 
duce  the  stranger ;  not  a  single  friend  to  give  help— the 
voung  butterflv  is  Indeed  received  coldly  by  the  woikL 
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Her  very  wings  are  pnny  things,  and  her  limbs  look  as  If 
rheumatic  But  she  has  a  cheerful  heart,  soon  gets 
over  the  first  amazement,  and  one  of  her  earliest  opera- 
tions is  to  attend  to  her  beauty.  Suppose  the  irings 
should  not  open  nicely ;  what  if  there  should  be  a  crease 
in  that  important  part  of  her  wardrobe  1  her  life  would 
be  wretched  then ;  the  gentlemen  would  not  look  at  her, 
and  no  female  of  her  race  would  condescend  to  sip 
trom  the  same  fiower.  So  she  takes  great  |>ains  with 
her  toilet,  and  in  about  an  hour  all  is  generally  right — 
the  goi:geous  wings  become  fullv  expanaed  by  the  sun'F 
hea^  and  the  heauty  sails  ezultmg  m  the  full  luxury  oi 
life. 

"Behold,  ye  pilgrims  of  this  earth,  behold  I 

See  all,  bnt  man,  with  unearned  pleasure  gay; 
See  her  bright  robes  the  bntterfly  nnfold, 
Broke  from  her  wintry  tomb  in  time  of  May. 

What  yonthfnl  bride  ean  equal  her  array? 
Who  can  with  her  for  ea»y  pleasure  vier 

From  mead  to  mead  with  gentle  wing  to  9tray, 
From  flower  to  flower  on  balmy  gaies  to  fly. 
Is  all  she  hath  to  do  beneath  the  radiant  sky.** 

Have  our  friends  ever  seen  a  buttei^  in  the  winter? 
The  very  question  may  seem  absurd.  How  can  the  sym- 
bol of  floweiy  summer  Uye  amid  the  snows  of  December  f 
The  surprise  is  natural;  but  some  buttoHles  do  live 
through  the  season  of  fix>st  and  tempest;  in  other 
words,  they  bybemate— sleep  comes  on  them  in  some 
sheltered  nook  as  winter  approaches,  and  lasts  with  a 
few  breaks  till  the  return  ox  the  sprinff.  Sometimes  a 
mild  day,  even  in  January,  will  rouse  the  sleepers  and 
they  come  out  for  a  short  airing,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  schoolboy  or  the  young  lady  out  for  a  walk« 

A  lady  once  tamed  one  of  these  hybemators  which 
lived  in  the  house  of  its  preserver  until  spring.  The 
kdy,  who  had  risen  for  the  first  time  from  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness, went  into  an  adioining  room  where  she  saw  a  gay 
and  beautiful  butterfly  in  the  window.  Astonished^  at 
finding  this  creature  of  flowers  and  sunshine  in  so  un- 
congenial a  sttuation  she  watched  its  movements.  As 
the  sun  came  out,  for  a  bright,  brief  space,  it  fluttered 
joyously  about  the  wmdow,  and  imputed  to  the  dck 
room  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  hope.  Toward  evening, 
however,  the  tiny  creature  drooped  its  wings ;  the  lac^ 
then  placed  it  m  a  glass  tumbler  on  the  mantelpiece. 
During  the  ni^^t  a  hard  frost  came  on  and  the  room  was 
In  conseqfnence  veir  cold.  In  the  momine  the  butterfly 
lay  In  the  bottom  ox  the  tumbler  apparently  dead.  The 
Invalid^  grieved  that  her  gentle  companion  of  the  pre- 
vious day  should  so  perish,  made  some  effort  to  restore 
its  frasHe  existence.  She  put  it  on  her  warm  hand,  and 
breathing  upon  lt|  perceived  it  give  signs  of  returning 
animation.  She  tnen  once  more  placed  it  In  its  glass 
house  on  the  mg  before  the  fire.  Soon  the  elegant  Tittle 
Insect  spread  out  its  many-colored  wings  and  &w  to  the 
window,  where  the  sun  was  shining  brightly.  By-and 
bye  the  sun  retired,  and  the  window  panes  getting  cold, 
the  creature  sank  down  on  the  carpet  again,  apparently 
lifeiees.  The  same  means  were  used  to  restore  anima> 
tlon  and  with  the  same  success.  This  alternation  of  ac- 
tivity Ad  torpor  went  or  for  many  days,  till  at  last  the 
gtatefol  little  thlnff  became  quite  tame,  and  seemed  to 
06  acQualnted  wlthlts  benefactress.  Wnen  she  went  to 
the  wmdow  and  held  out  her  flnger.  It  would  of  Its  own 
accord  alight  upon  It ;  sometimes  it  would  settle  for  an 
hour  at'a  time  upon  her  hand  or  neck  when  she  was 
leadinc  or  writing.  Its  food  consisted  of  honey;  a 
drop  ox  which  thelady  would  put  upon  her  hand,  when 
the  tmtterfly  would  uncurl  its  sucker  and  gradually  sip 
It  up ;  then  it  usually  sipped  up  a  drop  of  water  in  the 
same  way.  The  feeding  took  place  once  in  three  or  four 
days.  It  lived  In  this  way  all  winter.  As  it  approached 
the  end  of  Its  career  Its  wings  became  transparent,  Its 
spirits  dejected,  and  at  last,  one  morning  In  May,  It  was 
found  qtdte  dead. 

The  butterilles  are  to  insects  what  the  humming  birds 
■re  to  the  feathered  tribes,  the  analogy  holding  good 
not  only  in  their  brilliant  colors  and  manner  of  ^^ht. 
but  also  in  the  nature  of  their  nutrimen^  the  honeyed 
jpices  of  the  flowers.  The  happy  life  of  the  butterfly, 
flitting  from  flower  to  flower,  m>m  one  sensual  delight 
to  another,  resembles  that  of  professed  pleasure  seekers, 
the  '*  butterflies  of  fashion,"  whose  only  object  Is  enjoy- 
ment whose  existence  Is  a  blank,  and  whose  lives  add 
nothing  to  the  progress  of  humap^*^:  thav  are  m'*^ 


consumers  of  other  men's  labors ;  a  whole  generation 
dies  and  is  deservedly  forgotten. 

From  the  transformations  of  the  butterfly,  natuni 
theology  has  drawn  one  of  the  most  simple,  beautiful^ 
and  convincing  arguments  for  an  existence  beyond  the 
grave.  We  see  the  airy,  brilliant,  perfect  insect,  derived 
from  the  crawling,  disgnsting  ana  voracious  caterpillar 
— a  worm  transiormed  into  a  sylph— a  change  that  no 
one,  unless  it  had  been  actually  seen,  would  believe  pos- 
sible. Reasoning  from  analogy,  this  emblem  of  the  out- 
terfly  has  seemed  typical  of  the  change  of  the  corruptible 
into  the  incorruptible  after  death ;  the  grovelling  human 
desires  are  represented  by  the  creeping  caterpillar;  in 
the  chrysalis  we  have  presented  to  us  the  i^artmftftft  and 
silence  of  the  tomb ;  and  in  the  butterfly  we  recognise 
a  new-bom  existence  of  the  spirit,  freed  from  the  im« 
perfections  of  the  earthly  and  flnite,  and  rejoldngla  tbe- 
pleaaure^  of  Inmiortallty. 

The  Tree  of  Saturn. 

To  make  this  beautiful  and  easy  experiment,  dissolve 
80  grammes  of  the  sugar  of  lead  in  1,000  grammes  of 
water,  and  place  the  solution  in  a  suitable  vessel — ^best 
of  a  globular  form,  such  as  those  used  for  goldflsh. 
Suspend  from  the  stopper,  or  from  a  cross-thread  below 
the  Dladder,  with  which  the  top  may  also  be  dosed,  a. 
small  piece  of  zinc,  to  which  are  attached  about  half  a 
dozen  orass  wires,  diverging  like  the  branches  of  a  tree. 
After  this  zinc  and  brass  wire  have  been  allowed  to  re- 
main quietly  suspended  in  the  liquid  for  a  short  time,, 
the  brass  wires  will  be  found  to  be  covered  with  brQliani 
crystalline  spangles  of  metallic  lead,  which  will  daily 
become  larger  and  more  numerous.  The  old  alchemista 
who  discovered  this  experiment  did  not  understand  it  at 
all,  and  supposed  that  the  brass  of  the  wire  changed  to> 
lead ;  but  the  true  action  Is  that  the  metal  In  solution  la- 
exchanged  for  zinc  and  brass.  The  acid  of  the  acetate 
of  lead  unites  with  the  brass  and  zinc,  formliur  soluble 
salts,  whUe  the  lead,  which  was  made  soluble  by  the 
add,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  any  longer  held  In  solu- 
tion, is,  therefore,  deposited  in  a  metallic  condition,  and 
this  so  slowly  and  gradually  that  the  partides  have  time 
to  obey  their  molecular  attractions  and  repulsions,  and 
so  the  crystalline  form  Is  obtained.  This  form  is  nothing 
more  than  an  outward  visible  manifestation  of  inward 
invisible  forces  governing  the  atoms  or  molecules  of  the 
crystallizing  substance. 

The  shape  of  the  vessel  and  wires  may  be  various.  The 
forms  of  letters  or  other  flgures  may  be  given  to  the 
brass  wire,  and,  In  any  case.  It  wHl  soon  be  covered  wltk 
the  brilliant  spangles ;  care  must,  however,  be  taken  not 
to  move  the  vessd  carelessly  after  the  cryBtalizationlias> 
commenced,  as  the  crystals  are  very  frajgile  and  easily 
detached,  when  all  will  sink  to  the  bottom.    It  is  best  \^ 

Elace  the  vessel,  before  any  crystals  are  formed,  at  onoe 
I  the  position  in  which  it  is  intended  to  remahi  f  ot  ex- 
hlMtton.  

An  Elephant  as  Nturse. 

A  luge  defiant  showed,  by  constant  flagdlatlon  ot 
ms  body,  that  he  was  mudi  annoyed  by  his  tiny  pene« 
cutors,  the  mosquitoes,  and  just  at  that  time  the  keeper 
mrouffht  a  little  naked  thing,  as  round  as  a  ball,  wUdi 
fai  India  Ibdieve  they  caU  a  child,  laid  it  down  before  the 
animal  with  two  words  In  flindoostanee, ''  Watch  it,'^ 
and  then  walked  away  into  the  town.  The  elephant  Im- 
mediatdy  broke  off  the  larger  part  of  the  bough  so  as 
to  make  a  smaUer  and  more  convenient  whuk,  and 
directed  its  whole  attention  to  the  chOd,  gently  fanning 
:;he  lltUe  lump  of  India-ink,  and  driv&g  away  eveiw 
mosquito  which  came  near  It ;  this  he  continued  for 
upward  of  two  hours,  regardless  of  himself,  untQ  the 
keeper  returned.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  causing  much 
reflection.  Here  was  a  monster,  whose  weight  exceedecL 
that  of  the  inftot  by  at  least  ten  thousand  times, 
acknowledgmg  that  the  image  of  his  maker,  even  In  the 
lowest  degree  of  perfection,  was  divine ;  sflently  proving 
uie  truth  of  the  sacred  announcement  that  €k>d  had 
''given  toman  dominion  over  the  beast  of  the  fleld." 
And  here,  too,  was  a  brute  animal  setting  an  example  of 
devotion  and  self-denial  that  but  few  Christians,  none 
Indeed  but  a  mother,  could  have  practiced. 

r  ^^^***"??®  printed  with  wooden  type*  x  century  be 
Core  Guttenburg's  time.  «:umiy  ue 
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Servants  in  the  Middle  Aees; 

Difficulties  with  servants  are  not  confined  to  this  m 


life  in  Suabia  as  far  back  as  the  middl  e  ages.  "  List  en  i 
says  the  Suabian  matron  to  a  new  domestic  she  is  about 
to  employ,  <Hhey  say  of  me  the  whole  country  over  that 
I  conduct  myself  badly  with  my  servants,  that  1  am  veiy 
violent,  and  that  in  the  space  of  five  years  I  haye 
changed  twenty  times.  But  they  say  not  one  word  of 
the  provocation  I  have  received."  She  goes  on  to  enu- 
merate some  of  the  anuovances  she  has  endured,  lliey 
so  exactly  resemble  the  trials  of  a  modem  housekeeper 
that  we  can  see  at  once,  so  far  as  this  source  of  domestic 
unhappiness  goes,  we  are  no  worse  off  than  our  ances- 
tors. *<  The  first  was  dirty.  On  Sundays  and  fete  days 
she  made  herself  as  fine  as  a  peacock,  but  on  work-dayi 
she  was  never  covered  with  anything  else  than  dirt  and 
raes.  The  second  was  forgetful,  inattentive,  and  dis* 
aulted  herself  very  little  with  mv  work.  She  nevei 
tnought  of  anything,  and  I  was  obliged  to  repeat  to  her 
isvery  day  what  she  had  to  do.  She  oroke  more  dishes 
and  plates  than  there  are  days  in  the  year.  The  thbd 
was  the  personification  of  ladness.  I  thought  that  I 
should  never  live  to  see  the  termination  of  any  work  she 
commenced.  When  she  wiped  a  bottle  the  moss  would 
have  had  time  to  grow  on  the  bottom  of  it.  The  fourth 
was  a  glutton.  The  cream,  the  butter,  and  the  mear 
were  less  safe  near  her  than  in  the  proximity  of  a  cat. 
The  fifth  was  mean  and  careless,  and  never  contented 
with  anything,  and  always  complaining  and  morose. 
The  sixth  left  the  spoons  in  the  dish-water,  whence  they 
were  finally  thrown  to  the  pigs.  She  cooked  me  an  ome* 
let  until  it  was  like  charcoal,  and  meanwhile,  such  was 
her  obstinacy  and  ignorance,  that  she  maintained  to  me 
that  it  was  as  yellow  as  gold,  and  could  not  be  eaten  in 
any  other  condition.  I  am  forced  to  interrupt  myself, 
for  which  I  am  sorry.  During  three  hours  I  should  be/ 
able  to  entertain  thee  with  the  characters  of  these  girls.'' 


pearance,  wUle  HUe.  Man  was  In  her  private  apartmcDt, 
a  manufacturer  ojf  Lyons  asked  for  an  audience.  Ob 
entering,  he  apread  out  before  the  actress  a  shimmering 


eration.    The  following  Is  translated  from  a  chronicle  of  fold  of  costly  yellow  velvet.    "  Will  you  deign  to  acoept 
t4#«  i«  fl.,«u..  .„  *.-  y.^^y,  .-  *v — ,^;„ X. T  I.. -_  .  ^jij^  ^^  ^^j^^  ^jy  fortune  f»»  said  the  visitor.    Explso- 

ations  xollowedy  and  it  was  understood  to  be  purely  a 
business  affair.  The  sagacious  manufacturer  knew  very 
well  that  the  superb  woman  before  him  set  the  ftisMon 
in  female  dress  oef ore  all  Paris.  Tellow  velvet  was  hfa 
specialty,  but  nobody  wore  it :  and  yet  he  was  assured 
that  it  would  be  all  tiie  rage  if  once  seen  upon  the  queen 
of  the  stage  MUe.  Mars  did  not  know.  The  cqlor  was 
very  trying :  bne  had  dresses  enough ;  but  at  length  the 
pleading  of  the  manufacturer  overcame  her  scruples, 
and  in  the  goodness  of  her  heart  took  the  velvet  and 
handed  it  over  to  her  dressmaker,  with  the  instructions 
for  making  it  up.  The  eventful  evening  arrived,  and 
MUe.  Mars  was  arrayed  in  her  robe  of  yellow  velvet  On 


An  Aged  Tortoise. 

In  the  hall  of  the  Episcopal  Palace  of  Peterborough 
there  is  preserved  under  a  glass  the  shell  of  a  large 
tortoise,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  double  '<  centena^ 
rian.'*  Beside  the  shell,  there  lies  the  following  de- 
scription of  this  remarkable  animal :  '<  The  Peterborough 
Tortoise."  '^It  Is  well  ascertained  that  this  tortotae 
must  have  lived  two  hundred  and  twenty  years.  Bishop 
Parsons  had  remembered  it  for  more  than  sixty  years, 
and  had  not  recogniaed  in  it  any  visible  change.  Bishop 
Marsh  (In  whose  Ume  It  died)  was  the  seventh  who  had 
worn  the  mitre  during  its  sojourn  here.  Its  shell  was 
perforated  (as  is  seen)  In  order  to  attach  it  to  a  tree,  to 
keep  it  from,  or  rather  to  limit  its  ravages,  among  the 
strawberries  of  which  it  was  excessively  rond.  It  iSe  all 
kinds  of  fruit  and  sometimes  a  pint  of  gooseberries  at  a 
time,  but  It  made  the  greatest  havoc  among  the  straw- 
berries. It  knew  the  gardeners  well  (of  whom  it  had 
seen  many),  and  would  always  keep  near  them  when 
they  were  gathering  fruit,  etc.  It  could  bear  almost 
any  weight ;  sometimes  as  much  as  eighteen  stone  was 
laid  upon  its  back.  About  October  it  used  to  bury  itself, 
m  a  particular  spot  of  the  garden,  at  the  depth  of  one  or 
two  feet,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  approaching 
reason,  where  it  would  remain  without  food  until  the 
following  April,  when  it  would  again  emerge  fron>  ita 
ticimg-place. 

"Palace,  Peterborough,  March,  18458. 

**  The  Bishops  during  whose  time  It  lived  wen  i 

1.  John  Thomas,  17l<-1757. 

2.  Richard  Terrick,  1T57. 
8.  Robert  Lamb,  1764. 

4.  John  Hinchclifre,  1709. 

5.  Spencer  Madan,  1794. 

6.  John  Parsons,  1813. 

7.  Herbert  Marsh,  1819-1889. 

How  a  Fortune  was  Made. 

In  1828,  Talma,  having  only  appeared  in  tragedy  since 
1790,  consented  to  give  his  support  to  Mile.  Mars  in  one 
«f  Cassimir  Delavigne^s  comedies.  The  announcement 
•reated  a  wonderful  sensation — ^the  best  actor  and  the 
best  actress  In  France  to  appear  together.  One  morning 
about  a  weak  DPevious  to  the  time  of  the  annoiuueu  li^ 


beholding  :.he  refiection  of  herself  in  her  dressing-room 
mirror  her  leart  gave  way.  '*  It  is  too  ridiculous  I'*  she 
criod,  almost  shedding  tears  of  vexation.  '*  I  look  like 
an  awfully  exaggerated  canary  bird.  Really,  I  can  not 
appear.  Tell  the  manager  he  must  postpone  the  play, 
or,  at  least,  wait  for  me.^'  Talma  heard  the  words,  and 
hTuried  from  his  dressing-room.  '*  Is  that  all  V  he  said, 
when  he  had  surveyed  uie  queen  and  heard  her  story. 
*<  Upon  my  word,  you  never  looked  better  in  your  11k. 
The  effect  Is  superb.  I  am  charmed  with  it.*'  And  the 
play  went  on.  In  less  than  two  weeks  thereafter  the 
saloons  of  Paris  were  literally  golden  with  yellow  velvet. 
A  lady  could  not  be  in  the  lashion  in  anything  elseu 
Years  after  the  wealthiest  manufacturer  of  Lyons  gave 
a  grand  fete  in  honor  of  Mile.  Mars,  entertaining  hei 
sumptuously.  The  festival  was  held  tn  a  spadona  and 
superb  country  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Saone,  and 
the  fortune  upon  which  the  estate  had  been  reared  had 
Snrm  UP  from  yellow  Telvet. 

How  Fins  are  Made, 

The  >*a  machine  is  one  of  the  neareet  approaches  that 
machines  have  made  to  the  dexterity  ox  the  numan  hand. 
A  small  machine,  about  the  size  of  a  lady's  sewtaiff 
machine,  only  stronger,  stands  before  you.  On  the  back 
side  a  IL^ht  belt  descends  from  a  long  shaft  at  the  ceiling 
that  drWes  all  the  machines,  rannng  in  rows  on  the 
floor.  On  the  left  side  of  our  macmne  on  a  peg  hangs  a 
small  reel  of  wire,  that  has  been  straightened:  by  run- 
ning through  a  compound  system  of  small  rollers. 

Ixils  wire  descends  and  the  end  of  it  enters  the 
machine.  This  is  the  food  consumed  by  this  snappish, 
voracious  little  dwarf.  It  pulls  it  in  and  bites  it  off  by 
inches  incessantly,  one  hundred  and  forty  bites  a 
minute.  Just  as  he  seizes  each  bite  a  saucy  little  ham- 
mer, with  a  concave  face,  hits  the  end  of  the  wire  three 
taps  and  "upsets"  it  to  a  head,  while  he  grips  it  tn  a 
counter-sunk  hole  between  his  teeth.  With  an  outward 
turn  of  his  tongue  he  then  lays  the  pin  sideways  in  a 
little  groove  across  the  rim  of  a  small  wheel  that  slowly 
revolves  just  under  his  nose.  By  the  external  pressure 
of  a  stationary  hoop  these  pins  roll  into  thehr  places,  aa 
they  are  carried  under  two  series  of  small  files,  three  in 
each. 

These  files  grow  smaller  toward  the  end  of  the  series. 
They  lie  at  a  slight  Inclination  on  the  points  iA  the 
pins,  and  a  series  of  cams,  levers  and  springs  are  made 
to  play  <*like  lightning."  Thus  the  pins  are  pointed 
and  d<t>pped  tn  a  little  shower  Into  a  box.  Twenty- 
eight  pounds  of  pins  is  a  day's  work  for  one  of  these 
'erking  little  automatons.  Forty  machines  make  five 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  daily.  Two  very  intelligent 
machines  reject  every  crooked  pin,  even  a  slight  irregu- 
larity of  form  being  detected. 

Another  automaton  assorts  half  a  dozen  lengths  in 
as  many  different  boxes,  all  at  once,  and  unerringly, 
when  a  careless  operation  .has  mixed  the  boxes  from 
various  machines.  Lastly,  a  perfect  genius  of  a  machine 
hangs  the  pins  by  the  heads  in  an  Inclined  platform, 
through  as  many  '^slots''  as  there  are  pins  on  the 
papers.  Under  them  runs  the  strip  of  paper.  A  hand- 
like  part  of  the  machine  catches  one  form  of  each  of 
tho  slots  as  it  falls,  and  by  one  movement  sticks  them 
through  two  corrugated  ridges  in  the  paper,  from  which 
they  are  to  be  picked  by  the  taper  fingers  In  boudoirs, 
and  all  sorts  of  hwnan  fingers,  in  all  sorts  of  human 
sircumstancea 
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Pulpit  Anecdotes. 

Dr.  Outhrie,  the  celebrated  Scotch  minlstery  has  left 
behind  him  a  pleaaant  autobicnrraphy.  It  was  written 
tn  the  decline  of  hlB  life,  and  yet  has  the  freshness  of 
saperabnndant  animal  spirits.  He  tells  two  capital 
stories,  which  Ulnstrate  ecclesiastical  life  in  Scotland 
and  the  quiet  humor  of  Scotchmen.  One  is  of  Dr. 
ErsklDe,  a  ^eat  preacher  in  his  day : 

''Dr.  Erskine  was  remarkable  for  his  simplici^  oi 
manner  and  f^entle  temper.  He  returned  so  often  mim 
the  pulpit  mfaius  his  pocket-handkerchief  .and  could  tell 
so  little  how  or  where  it  was  lost,  that  Mrs.  Erskine  at 
last  began  to  suspect  that  the  handkerchiefs  were  stolen 
as  he  ascended  the  pulpit  stairs  by  some  of  the  old 
wiYCs  who  lined  It.  do,  Doth  to  balk  and  detect  the 
culprit,  she  sewed  a  comer  of  a  handkerchief  to  one  of 
the  pockets  of  his  coat-tails.  Half  way  up  the  stairs  the 
food  doctor  felt  a  tug,  whereupon  he  turned  round  to 
uie  old  woman  who  had  the  guilty  hand  to  say,  with 
great  calmness  and  simplicity :  '  No  the  day,  honest 
woman,  no  the  day ;  Mrs.  Erskine  has  sewed  it  in.' " 

Another  is  of  Dr.  Guthrie's  experience  In  ezaminlnff  a 
witness  in  a  church  trial,  who  did  not  wish  to  tell  all  ne 
knew.  The  case  was  that  of  a  minister  charged  with 
drunkenness. 

Besides  other  proofs  of  drunkenness,  haying  drawn 
this  out  of  a  witness,  that  the  minister,  on  one  occasion, 
as  he  lolled  over  the  side  of  the  pulpit — being,  in  fact, 
unable  to  stand  upright — said  that  he  loved  his  people 
so  much  that  he  would  carry  them  all  to  heaven  on  his 
back.  I  asked  him,  <'  Now,  John,  when  you  heard  him 
say  so,  what  Impression  did  so  strange  a  speech  make  on 
you  t" 

Others,  to  the  same  question,  as  unwilling  witnesses 
as  John,  had  already  sud  that  though  they  would  not 
say  he  was  drunk  at  the  tlme»  they  certainly  thought  so. 

But  John  showed  himself  equal  to  the  occasion. 

<'Weel,"  he  replied,  <<Maister  Outhrie,  I'll  just  tell 
.;you  what  I  thought.  There  was  a  great  fat  wife,  vou 
teee,  sitting  in  the  seat  before  me,  and,  thinks  I,  my  lad, 
fif  you  set  off  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  with  that  wife 
lon  your  back,  my  certie,  youll  no  be  back  for  the  rest 
•'  us  in  a  huny  f " 


Bemaxkable  Longevity- 

Tradition  says  that  Alexander  the  Great  took  from 
Poms,  an  Indian  king,  a  monster  elephant  These 
animals  were  then,  as  now,  held  In  the  highest  esteem  In 
that  country.  That  particular  elephant  fought  so 
bravely  for  bis  master  that  the  admiration  of  the  con- 
queror was  excited  in  his  favor.  He  ordered  him  to  be 
set  free,  and  allowed  to  range  at  pleasure— first  naming 
him  Ajax.  and  placing  a  medal  securely  to  his  neck, 
bearing  tnis  inscription  I  '*  Alexander,  son  of  Jupiter, 
dedicated  Ajax  to  tne  sun.**  Three  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  years  after,  the  old  fellow  was  rediscovered,  and 
probably  in  good  condition,  as  nothing  was  recorded  to 
the  contrary.  Therefore  it  is  probaue  that  elephants 
may  live  several  centuries  before  the  machinery  of  life 
gives  out.  Guvier,  the  great  French  naturalist,  saw  no 
reason  why  whales  should  not  reach  a  thousand  years. 
An  eagle  died  at  ViennR,  that  was  known  to  be  one 
hundred  and  four  years  ola.  Bavens  have  been  active 
at  one  hundred  years.  A  skeleton  of  a  swan  is  In 
possession  of  an  English  gentleman,  that  died  when  two 
hundred  and  ninety  years  of  age.  TortolBes  have  been 
repeatedly  found  with  dates  cut  into  their  shells  by 
ancient  hunters,  showing:  they  were  over  one  hundred, 
and  yet  were  crawling  on  vigorously  with  new  markings 
into  a  second  century. 

Elephants  at  Sea. 

1  ne  hoisting  Into  the  air,  andlowering  elephants  into  the 
bold  ot  a  ship,  Is  not  only  an  unusual  sight  to  most  men, 
but  also  a  strange  experience  to  most  elephants.  They 
were  lashed  with  strong  ropes,  slung  as  far  as  practicable 
in  slings,  hoisted  up  with  cranes  vath  threefold  tackles, 
and  lowered  into  the  steamer's  hold  like  bales  of  cotton. 
When  in  the  hold  they  are  placed  In  pens  built  of  strong 
teak  timber  baulks,  bolted  to  the  ship's  side  to  prevent 
them  from  breakin&: loose.  The  fearthe  animals  suffered 
was  the  only  pain  they  underwent ;  and  by  watchlne  the 
eyes  of  the  poor  beasts  their  terror  was  manif  eet.  Tears 
trickled  down  their  mild  couutenancesi  apd  they  roared 


I  with  dread,  more  especially  when  being  lowered  Into 
the  hold,  the  bottom  of  which  was  sanded  for  them  to 
stand  upon.  We  are  told  that  one  timid  lemale  ele- 
phant actually  fkinted,  and  was  brought  to  with  a  fan 
and  many  gallons  of  water.  At  sea  it  appears  that  the 
animals  get  into  a  curious  habit  of  occasionally— 
evidently  with  a  preconcerted  signal-getting  to  work 
rocking  the  ship  from  side  to  side,  by  giving  themselves, 
simultaneously,  a  swinging  motion  as  they  stood 
athwart  the  ship,  the  vessel  rolling  heavily  as  if  tai  a  sear 
way.  This  they  would  do  for  a  spell  of  an  hour  or  more, 
and  then  desist  for  several  hours  untH  the  strange  freidc 
came  to  ihem  again.  When  they  reached  port,  they 
were  hoisted  out  of  the  hold  and  swam  on  shore,  thirty- 
five  being  thus  safely  landed  without  any  accident  what- 
ever. When  they  were  released  from  the  sUngsit  was 
asupreme  moment  for  the  mahout  who  was  always  on 
the  elephant's  neck  from  the  time  of  its  touching  the 
water  to  letting  go.  Ab  the  word  was  jKiven  to  let  go, 
each  of  the  elephants,  either  from  the  lightness  of  his 
heart  at  being  freed  from  his  fioating  prison,  or  from  his 
own  weight,  we  are  not  sure  which— lightness  of  heart, 
hke  lightness  of  head,  cause  elephants  and  men  to  play 
pranks— plunged  down  deep  into  the  water,  the  mahout 
on  his  neck.  The  anxiety  on  the  face  of  the  mahout, 
)ust  a  second  before  the  plunge,  was  a  study ;  so,  too, 
was  it  when  elephant  and  man  rose  to  the  surface  again, 
the  former  blowing  water  from  his  trunk  and  the  latter 
from  his  nose. 

A  South  American  Plant  Whose  Leaves 
Cure  Fatigue. 

The  plant  from  which  the  cuca  leaves  are  obtained 
thrives  best  tn  the  elevated  forests  of  the  Andes.  In 
time  it  is  covered  with  delicate  white  fiowers,  which  are 
succeeded  by  red  berries.  The  leaves  can  be  stripped 
from  the  plant  three  times  a  year,  and  are  at  once  thor- 
oughly dried.  When  the  packages  of  cuca  are  opened 
they  emit  a  powerful  tealike  odor.  Mr.  Ohristison  has 
tried  the  effects  of  the  leaves  upon  hpnselt  He  has 
taken  long  and  fatiguing  walks,  living  at  the  same  time 
after  his  usual  manner :  then  he  has  repeated  the  walks 
for  even  greater  distances,  and.  when  overcome  with 
fatigue,  at  some  resting  place  he  has  chewed  thoroughly 
and  swallowed  eighty  grains  of  cuca.  No  real  effects 
were  observed  unul  he  went  out  of  doors  and  resumed 
his  rapid  walking;  then  all  sense  of  weariness  dlsap- 
pearea,  and  he  could  walk  not  only  with  ease,  but  elas- 
ttcity.  At  the  end  of  the  walk  the  pulse  was  ninety,  and 
in  two  hours  fell  to  seventy-two.  At  dinner  time  there 
was  neither  feeling  of  hunger  nor  thirst  after  abstaining 
from  food  for  nine  hours,  but  upon  dinner  appearing 
ample  Justice  was  done  to  the  meal.  No  unpleasant 
effects  were  felt  the  next  day.  Mr.  Dowdesweil,  In  an 
article  in  the  Lancet  for  April  29, 1876,  hss  the  same  idea 
as  to  the  great  and  wondeirul  power  of  endurance  gained 
by  its  use. 

The  G-rief  of  a  Rhinocerous. 

Even  a  rhinocerous  is  capable  of  grief,  according  to  a 
Paris  correspondent,  who  tells  the  following  anecdote  of 
the  rhinocerous  which  recently  died  in  that  city.  The 
animal  had  been  in  the  collection  at  the  Jardln  des 
Plantes  for  twenty-two  years,  but  was  of  an  unsociable 
and  irascible  temper,  and  not  even  his  keepers  ventured 
to  take  any  liberues  with  him.  One  day,  however  the 
little  lap-dog  of  the  wife  of  the  director,  given  her  by 
Queen  Amelle,  got  into  his  house  by  squeezing  in  be- 
tween tiie  bars  of  the  Iron  work.  Instead  of  killing  the 
intruder,  as  expected,  the  rhinocerous  allowed  the  little 
creature  to  play  with  him,  scampering  over  his  back, 
biting  hlB  neck,  and  playing  off  all  manner  of  sportive 
tricks.  The  two  became  great  friends;  the  '*wee 
doggie"  passing  several  hours  each  day  with  his  xm- 
demonstrative  acquaintance,  who  put  up  patiently  with 
all  its  teasings.  One  day  the  rhinocerous  inadvertently 
set  his  foot  on  his  little  pet  killing  it  instantly.  The 
poor  brute's  grief  at  the  catastrophe  was  pitiable ;  for 
two  days  he  md  not  eat  a  particle  of  food. 

Some  insects  are  endowed  with  an  appetite  so  keen, 
and  a  digestion  so  rapid,  that  they  eat  Incessantly 
throughout  their  whole  lives.  They  begin  as  soon  as 
they  are  bom,  and  go  steadily  on  until  they  die. 
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■WHAT  MT  LOVER  SAID. 

Br  the  mereit  chance  In  the  twilight  glooni^ 

la  lUt3  orciiard  putti  he  intft  niti— 

In  the  tall,  wvt  j^ra^s,  wtth  iiA  faint  porfnm*)-^ 

And  [  tried  to  \i\i*^^^  hut  hu  made  no  room: 

Oh,  1  criiiHd,  \m\  lio  wtiiiM  not  kt  me: 

Bo  I  flood  aud  hlue^htd  tilHhu  gratja  ^rew  red. 

With  my  fw  u  biiit  down  above  it, 

Whik'  he  took  my  hand,  as  ho  whli*p*rSnif  Bald-* 

(How  the  clover  lifted  each  pink^.  BW«et  headt 

To  ] if* ten  to  all  that  nay  lover  paid: 

Oh  I  lh*3  clover  in  hloom— 1  iov«  It!) 

In  the  high,  wet  ^ra^a  went  the  path  to  hide, 
And  the  36w,  Wft  leaves*  himcr  cjveri 

For  I  /oiuid  iu/i^if,  ¥rli*ui  I  vitiuly  tried. 

In  the  arms  or  mv  steadfast  lover. 

And  he  held  me  there,  and  he  raised  mj  head. 

While  he  dosed  the  path  before  me; 

And  he  looked  down  Into  my  eyes  and  sald~ 

glow  the  leaves  bent  down  fkom  the  boogha  o^whead, 
h,  the  loftTes  hanging  lowly  o*er  meO 

Had  he  mored  aside  a  little  wur. 

I  coold  snrely  then  have  passed  him. 

And  wonld  not  have  heard  what  he  had  to  aij» 

Coold  I  oidy  aside  have  cast  him. 

It  was  almost  dark,  and  the  moments  sped. 

And  the  searching  night-wind  fonnd  ns; 

Bat  he  drew  me  nearer  and  softly  said— 

(How  the  pure,  sweet  wind  grew  still  instead. 

To  listen  to  all  that  my  lover  said: 

Oh,  the  whispering  wind  aroond  as  I) 

I  am  soni  be  knew  when  he  held  me  fast, 

That  I  most  be  all  nnwillinff : 

For  I  tried  to  go,  and  woold  nave  passed. 

As  the  u'ght  was  coming  with  iu  dew  at  last; 

And  the  sky  with  stars  was  fllling; 

Bat  be  clasped  me  close  when  I  would  have  fled. 

And  made  me  hear  his  story. 

And  his  sool  came  out  ftom  his  lipa  and  said— 

(How  the  stars  crept  oat  where  the  white  moon  led. 

To  listen  to  all  that  my  lover  said: 

Oh,  the  moon  and  stars  in  gl'jryl) 

1 4mow  that  the  grass  and  the  leaves  will  not  tell. 
And  Fm  snre  that  the  wind— precioas  rover* 
Will  carry  his  secret  so  safely  and  well 
That  no  being  shall  ever  discover 
One  word  of  the  many  that  rapidly  fell 
From  the  eager  lips  ci  my  lover- 
Shall  never  reveal  what  a  fairy-like  spell 
Thev  wove  roand  aboat  as  that  night  in  the  deO, 
Im  toe  path  through  the  dew-laden  clover; 
Kor  ecno  the  whispers  that  made  *r>y  heart  i 
As  th^  fell  from  the  lips  of  mv 


Reclaimliig  the  Wastes. 

There  watonce  in  the  vicinity  of  London  a  plftec  called  *■■  The 
Five  Fields,"  which  formed  a  moet  bu  heal  thy  clayey  swamp. 
The  &IIOI  was  the  dread  of  all  night  trardlt^rs,  and  a  moet  llB- 
popal^r  reidoa  y^  ith  all  claescs.  Bat  at  length  Invcntirc  genln* 
wa»  brnught  to  b<*ar  on  the  auwholeBonifl  spot.  A  geo^eman 
cxamiiititl:  the  flclds  and  fomnd  below  the  clay  ai  firie  aabstratatQ 
of  gnivi'L  Tbu  clay  was  removed  and  borned  into  brictte^  and 
enme  of  the  flneat  rcddene^^  of  London  now  stand  on.  the  sice 
of  that  old  clay  Bwjimp^  bailt  oat  of  materMi  foand  on  The 
9poL  It  was  a  fflno  lllaatmdon  of  the  means  adapted  to  tb* 
eiid. 

We  may  find  a  enggiwiive  hint  here  to  inflnence  m  in  our 
^bore  in  the  morul  world.  Ther«  are  moral  swamps  la  every 
lown^  be  it  lurgo  or  Btnall^  which  need  jaat  such  thonght  and 
pnins-taklng  to  rvelaim  them.  There  is  a  sabEtratum  of  valn- 
rtblo  materials  in  many  a  young  person,  who  is  ili  anned  for 
Li^  defects  ii><  if  he  were  a  moral  plB.gne  ipot.  It  is  a  noble 
iiilsslon  to  lakci  «ach  a  one  by  the  hand  and  lead  Urn  onward 
:itid  npward  to  a  better  life.  The  man  who  took  John  B. 
0^^ugh  by  the  arm  In  his  early,  degraded  days,  and  led  him  Into 
the  wnrm  tircle  of  bis  own  pure  fireside,  and  by  degree!  rea-  . 
caed  him  from  the  thrajldom  of  drink^  has  never  regretied  his 
work,  if  he  had  never  reclaimed  another  wanderer,  be  might 
well  feel  that  lie  had  fttJll  acx'omplishcd  a  great  life-work.  We 
should  ail  be  np  and  doing  in  a  world  so  full  of  thof>«  who  need 
our  aid.  It  ia  moet  saddening,  at  the  be«t,  to  lonk  about 
HI  and 

^^He«  how  the  wreckt  go  down. 
With  Heiiven  fall  In  view, 
With  waminKS  everywhere. 

To  guide  tne  voyager  throngb. 
Oh«  how  the  w reeks  go  down. 

Or  wander  lempei't-tcist, 
Their  llj^ht  and  anchor  gone- 
Forever  loBt ! " 

Cast  Dowii,  but  not  Destroyed 

Did  you  ever  reflect  that  Washington  lost  far  mora  baitldP 
than  he  gaitted^  and  yet  if  he  was  not  a  sncosfsfal  man,  where 
will  you  find  one !  Think  of  t hie  when^  after  yonf  best  effftrU 
you  find  yourself  defeated,  and  are  ready  to  give  way  to 
dcapojidency.  AlmoBt  all  sacce«ful  men  have  been  made  so 
by  battling  with  dlfHcultles  that  seemed  overwhelming*-'' cast 
down,  but  not  destroyed  "  has  stUl  been  their  motto.  The 
struggle  has  developed  nerve,  and  mtiicte,  and  brain  power, 
that  in  the  end  won  a  glorious  enocess.  The  words  of  Bom* 
are  In  points 

"'TiitiuL'^  lupi^t^  Bud  cjTossea 

Be  lessons  right  severe. 

There's  wit  there,  yoall  get  there, 

Toa*ll  dnd  no  other  where.** 
When  yon  come  to  think  of  It,  do  yon  recall  a  single  great 
enterprise  that  ever  sncceeded  from  the  very  start.  Look  at 
the  tag  and  toil  for  years  to  which  Mr.  Goodyear  was  subjected 
before  he  eompleted  his  Improvements  In  the  process  of  mann- 
factoring  faidia-mbber.  He  waa  the  laagfalng  stock  of  his 
aasodatea,  and  few  coald  be  foand  who  had  faith  In  hla  trans- 
actlona.    Said  one  who  was  describing  him  to  •  friend : 

**  If  yon  meet  a  man  with  an  Indla-mbber  hat,  an  Indla^ 
rnbber  coat  and  pants,  an  Indla-mbber  pocket-book,  wlthont  a 
cent  in  It,  that  Is  Cbarlea  Goodyear.**  His  name,  toHlsy, 
stamped  on  an  article  givea  It  a  very  ready  sale,  and  he  will 
alwaya  be  one  whom  the  nation  delighteth  to  honor.  Onr  poor 
soldiers  who  wrapped  themselves  in  his  blankets  In  the  wintry 
storms,  will  slways  remember  him  with  gratitude.  Wlthont 
such  protection  thoosands  more  wonld  have  perished  in  camp 
than  fell  by  the  encmy*B  bullets.  It  waa  well  for  the  world 
that  he  did  not  suiTer  hlmscdf  to  be  turned  aside  or  cast  down 
by  repeated  failures  and  dlAcultles. 

Important  Trifles. 

When  pins  first  appeared,  they  were  thoogbt  of  so 
much  Importance  that  a  Parliamentary  law  was  made  to 
regnlate  their  shape.  All  pins  were  prohibited  from 
beug  sold  unless  they  ''be  double  headed,  and  the 
hea£  soldered  fast  to  the  shank  of  the  pinne,  well 
smoothed,  the  shank  well  shaven,  the  point  well  and 
round  filed,  canted,  and  sharpened."  This  long  process 
was  abandoned  soon  after,  as  their  use  became  unlvenaL 
and  superseded  the  employment  of  laoes,  ribbons  and 
tao* 
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An  Energetic  G-irl. 

The  story  of  Isa  Randolph  is  worth  tellings,  if  only  to 
jhow  girls  what  one  quicls-witted,  energetic  woman  can 
do  to  retrieve  her  fallen  fortunes.  She  was  daintily 
reared  and  bred,  and,  when  left  an  orphan  pennilessi 
hardly  knew  bow  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  ^one  of  her  ac- 
complishments were  useful  tn  bread  winning,  and  the  life 
of  a  seamstress  was  too  much  like  drudgery  to  meet  with 
her  approval.  One  day  she  found  a  cheap  boarding- 
place,  sold  a  diamond  ring,  put  an  advertisement  in  the 
paper,  then  sat  down  to  await  results  or  starve.  Within 
a  week  a  million  people  read  this  advertisement: 
"Mademoiselle  Isolena,  purchaser  of  dress  goods, 
gloves,  hosienr  and  mUlinenr.  Persons  at  a  distance  de- 
siriiig  to  purchase  dry  goods,  etc^  In  New  York,  may 
address  SiademoiseUe  Isolena.  Every  kind  of  undei^ 
wear  and  small  wares  bought,  eoods  and  colors  matched, 
and  the  best  selections  made  at  the  lowest  prices.  Terms 
Ave  per  cent.  All  orders  must  have  the  money  enclosed. 
Goods  sent  by  express  or  mall  at  purchaser's  expense." 
Three  days  Mademoiselle  Isolena  waited  in  heartsick 
Impatience,  and  then  there  came  three  letters.  One  con- 
tained a  dollar,  another  six,  another  teu,  and  each  had  a 
small  order.  Total  profits,  eighty -five  cents— the  first 
money  she  ever  earned  in  her  me.  She  put  on  a  pretty 
hood  and  a  bright  smile,  and  went  out  to  do  the  shopping. 
She  certainly  oad  a  genius  for  the  business,  and  made 
excellent  bargains.  That  night  our  little  woman  slept 
well ;  she  had  earned  enough  money  to  support  herself 
lor  a  day— not  so  bad  for  a  beg^nnmg.  The  following 
day  she  received  seven  more  letters,  endtslng  f ortv  doU 
lars  in  aVL  These  orders  employed  her  nearly  all  day, 
andatiiight  she  sent  a  letter  with  each,  detailing  the 
business  transaction.  The  next  day  there  came  but  one 
letter,  and  she  was  a  trifle  discouraged.  Then  came  the 
Sabbath,  and  on  Monday  there  were  twentv  letters.  The 
following  day  brought  more  letters,  and  a  loud  complaint 
from  herlandlady  concerning  the  trouble  of  bringinjg^  up 
so  large  a  mail,  xsolena  at  once  turned  all  her  available 
assets  into  money,  and  made  one  more  bold  push  for  her 
life.  After  much  search  she  found  a  small  back  rcom 
on  the  third  story  of  a  store  on  a  crowded  business  street, 
within  easy  reach  of  the  best  stores,  and  furnished  it 
plainly,  tne  room  was  chamber,  parlor,  kitchen,  ofllce, 
all  in  one.  She  advertised  again,  and  went  into  her  busi- 
ness with  reckless  energy.  Day  by  day  that  business  in- 
creased. It  kept  her  In  the  stores  nearly  all  the  time. 
By-and-by  she  engaged  a  female  book-keeper.  Business 
steadily  increased  as  the  weeks  went  by,  and  presentiy 
Bfademoiselle  Isolena  removed  to  more  convenient  quar- 
ters, and  advertised  again.  One  year  from  the  day  on 
which  she  made  her  first  purchase  on  commission  found 
her  at  the  head  of  a  flourishing  business,  supporting  her- 
self handsomely,  and  with  money  in  the  bank.  Energy 
I  industry  had  made  her  what  all  girls  can  become  If 


and  industry  1 

Ihey  but  try  hard  enough- 


\  snccARsfui  woman. 


Fishing  for  Pearls. 

Few  persons  have  anr  idea  of  the  amount  of  labor,  or 
of  the  perils  and  hardships  necessary  to  obtain  a  pearl. 
It  is  generally  supposed,  that  the  life  of  a  pearl  diver 
must  be  one  of  ease  and  luxury,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  scarcely  any  occupation  more 
diflScult,  or  fraught  with  more  danger,  than  that  of 
diving  for  pearls.    Neither  Is  it  a  very  lucrative  business. 

The  largest  pearl  fishery  in  the  world  Is  on  the  coast 
of  Ceylon.  There  are  also  extensive  fisheries  on  the 
coast  of  Cldna  and  Japan.  Every  little  while  we  read  a 
sensational  report  of  extensive  operations  being  carried 
on  in  this  countrv,  but  they  may  generally  be  set  down 
as  false,  for  our  American  oyster  Is  a  poor  manufactory 
of  pearls.  We  have,  indeed,  a  few  genuine  American 
pearls,  but  they  are  producea  by  a  species  of  muscle  or 
Cresh-water  clam,  and  not  by  the  oyster,  and  to  find  a 
valuable  pearl  in  one  of  them  is  a  very  rare  occurrence. 

A  busy  scene  is  presented  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon  dur- 
tog  the  nshlng  season,  which  is  hi  the  month  of  March. 
The  government  protects  them  during  all  other  seasons, 
and  a  heavy  fine  is  imposed  upon  any  one  who  removes 
an  oyster  from  its  bed,  except  during  the  allotted  time. 
The  fisheries  are  all  owned  by  the  government,  and  are 
generally  hhred  by  merchants,  they  stipulating  to  give 
all  the  mother-of-pearl,  and  a  certain  share  of  all  pearls 
•btained.    The  government  thus  makes  a  very  profitable 


speculation,  for  all  the  yearls  that  are  found  do  not 
equal  in  value  one-half  of  the  mother-of-pearl. 

Laree  numbers  of  native  divers  are  employed  to  *'  go 
down"'  after  the  oysters.  The  most  common  depth  to 
which  they  descend  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet ;  some- 
times tliey  dive  as  deep  as  sixty  feet,  but  at  such  depth 
the  pressure  of  the  water  above  is  so  great,  that  they 
generally  come  up  bleeding  at  the  nose  and  ears.  The 
length  of  time  tnat  they  remain  under  water  is  about 
forty  seconds.  They  often  use  a  weight  to  aid  them  In 
their  descent.  When  once  on  the  bottom,  the  weight  is 
placed  on  the  diver's  back,  and  he  falls  to  work  filling  a 
bag,  which  is  suspended  from  his  neck.  He  also  carries 
a  long  sharp  knife,  with  which  to  defend  himself  from 
sharlu.  Great  pams  are  taken  to  kill  and  frighten  them 
from  the  coast,  but,  notwithstanding  all  precautions, 
many  natives  are  annually  devoured  by  them. 

The  business  is  mainly  one  of  luck  and  chance,  for 
comparatively  few  of  the  oysters  contain  a  pearL  In- 
deed, cases  have  been  reported  where  a  gang  of  divers 
have  been  employed  a  whole  season  without  finding  a 
single  pearl  of  marketable  value.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  government  has  altogether  the  best  end  of  the 


here  are  many  worthless  imitations  of  pearls,  and 
some  of  them  are  such  exact  representations,  as  to  de* 
ceive  any  but  the  most  experienced  jeweler.  They  are 
made  by  blowing  a  hollow  globe  of  glass  o£  the  right 
size,  as  thin  as  possible,  then  covering  the  inside  with  a 
Varnish  made  of  fish  scales,  filling  with  glass  and  sealing. 
The  glass  covering  gives  it  the  hardness  and  smooth- 
hess ;  the  varnish  gives  it  the  lustre,  and  the  wax  the 
required  weight  of  a  genuine  pearl.  The  cheat  can 
easily  be  discovered  by  the  aid  of  any  strong  acid,  but 
this  test  is  seldom  used  as  it  always  Injures  the  peari  if 
it  be  genuine.  In  case  it  is  employed,  a  little  ammonia, 
or  a  strong  solution  of  soda  and  water,  should  be  at 
hand,  to  destroy  the  effects  of  the  acid  as  soon  as  any 
chemical  action  takes  place. 

The  Chinese  have  a  way  of  manufacturing  pearls  so 
perfect,  that  not'  even  the  most  experienced  Jeweler  or 
chemist  can  detect  the  difference  without  breaking  it. 
They  place  a  small  round  pebble  inside  the  shell  of  a 
living  oyster,  and.  as  the  oyster  is  unable  to  remove  i&, 
he  covers  it  with  the  substance  of  which  pearls  are  com- 
posed, which  is  nothing  but  carbonate  of  lime,  and  in  a 
short  time  it  becomes  almost  a  genuine  pearL  It  is  not 
from  a  lack  of  ingenuity  that  me  Americans  have  not 
adopted  this  plan,  but  because  our  oysters  do  not  pro- 
duce pearls.         

A  Curious  Boyal  Wager. 

The  following  anecdote  iUustrates  the  truth  of  the 

Sroverb  anent  the  slips  between  the  cup  and  the  lips  >- 
L  few  years  before  his  death,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of 
Russia  sent  a  looking-glass  of  rare  size  and  beauty,  with 
an  embassy,  to  the  Empress  of  China.  The  looking- 
glass  had  to  be  carried  all  the  way  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  Pekin  by  human  hands.  Despite  the  immense  dis- 
tance which  had  to  be  performed  in  this  manner,  the 
looking-glass  safely  reached  China ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, dtmcultles  had  broken  out  between  Bussia  and 
China.  The  Son  of  Heaven  neither  admitted  the  em- 
bassy, nor  did  he  accept  the  present.  A  courier  was 
despatched  to  St.  Petersburg,  who  asked  the  Emperor 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  looking-gluss.  The  Em- 
peror replied  that  it  should  be  carried  back  by  the  sai» 
route,  and  in  the  same  manner.  When  he  gave  this 
order  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  happened  to  be  present, 
and  offered  to  lay  a  wager  with  the  Kmperor  to  the  effect 
that  the  looking-glass  would  be  broken  on  the  way  back 
to  St.  Petersburg.  The  Emperor  accepted  the  wager, 
and  the  bearer  of  the  looking-glass  received  stringent 
orders  to  be  as  careful  as  possible.  If  they  should 
break  it  on  the  road,  they  would  be  severely  punished ; 
but  if  they  should  brinff  it  back  safely,  they  would  re- 
ceive a  handsome  reward.  They  carried  it  back  with  the 
most  Incredible  care,  forty  men  bewing  it  by  turns,  and 
safely  reached  St.  Isaac's  Palace  in  St.  Petersbuig  with 
ttr— where  the  Emperor  stood,  with  his  brothers,  at  the 
window  of  the  palace,  and  laughed  at  having  won  the 
bet.  But  on  the  staircase  of  the  palace  one  of  the  car- 
riers slipped  his  foot  and  fell  down,  dragging  several  of 
his  companions  after  him,  and  the  precious  looklngnglaaa 
was  broken  into  a  thousand  pieces.  The  Grand  l^ke, 
therefore,  won  his  bet. 
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Coal  and  its  Products. 

That  coal  Bhould  be  entitled  to  a  description  as  a 
ehemlcal  product,  may  seem  a  little  doubtful  to  some 
persons.  Neyertneless,  science  has  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  it  Is  a  product  of  yegetable  origin,  and,  like 
vegetable  matter  in  general.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of 
bydrogen  and  carbon,  with  a  small  percentage  of  nltro- 
fl^en,  oxygen,  and  inoiganic  matter.  The  theory  gener- 
Illy  adduced  as  to  its  orisin  is,  that  yegetable  plants 
firere  first,  by  a  process  of  slow  decay,  conyerted  Into 
peat  or  turf ;  that  subsequently  the  land  subsided,  and 
was  coyered  with  layers  of  earth,  etc 

The  pressure  of  the  strata  of  earth,  and  the  influence 
of  terrestlal  heat,  added  to  the  absence  of  air,  gradually 
changed  the  turf  into  the  form  we  now  reo^g^iise  as  and 
nse  to  such  a  large  eztent-~coal. 

Next  to  its  nse  as  a  heating  power,  the  piindpsl  em- 
ployment of  coal  Is  in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  which  is 
carried  on  to  an  enormous  extent  in  almost  eyeiy  dty  in 
the  United  States.  From  the  latter  operation,  is  deriyed 
many  useful  substances,  which  are  not  only  used  in  the 
laboratory,  but  also  flnd  employment  In  other  places  and 
manufactures. 

Gkis  is  obtained  from  coal  by  distilling  the  latter  In  re- 
torts, in  a  manner  which  will  be  fully  described  in  an- 
other article.  The  principal  products  of  this  destructiye 
distillation  are  oleflant  gas,  ammonia,  carbonic  add, 
tarry  matter,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  carburretted  hydro- 
gen, etc 

Of  these,  ammonia,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  carbonic 
add,  haye  ahready  been  described  in  these  columns.  Of 
the  others,  tany  matter  is  the  most  important.  As  ob- 
tained from  the  distillation  of  dther  coal  or  wood,  it  is 
of  a  yeiy  complex  nature,  containing  among  other  sub- 
stances, coal-tar,  naphtha,  benzol,  used  In  making  aniline 
colors :  also,  in  small  proportion,  aniline,  pitch,  now  so 
extensiyely  used  as  a  rooting  material,  carbolic  acid,  etc 
Indeed,  the  list  of  chemical  matters  deriyed  from  the 
procesa  of  distOllng  tarry  matter,  might  be  almost  in- 
definitely extended. 

The  first  substance  giyen  off  from  the  distillation  of 
tarry  matter  is  eoal-tar  naphtha.  From  tt  the  diluted 
products  of  other  matters  are  separated,  the  naphtha 
remaining  at  ordinary  temperatures,  as  a  solid  insoluble 
in  water.  It  is,  howeyer,  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine,  and 
this  property  is  ayailed  of  in  crystallizing  it  From  the 
crystalliztaig  process  there  result  white  crystals  which 
are  yery  jgreasy  to  the  touch. 

Naphtha  is  a  UtUe  difficult  to  inflame,  but  when  lighted, 
bums  with  a  smoky  flame,  and  is  chiefly  used  In  naphtha 
spirit  lamps. 

Men  of  Genius. 

BT  J.  J.  WOBTBHDTKS. 

Upon  examining  an  old  Biographical  Dictionary  recent- 
ly, containing  flye  thousand  distinguished  characten,  of 
all  affes  and  nations,  I  found  the  greatest  proportion 
were  Frenchmen,  next  English,  Scotch,  and  Germans, 
and  next  Italians,  Dutch,  and  others.  The  reason  for 
there  being  a  ereater  number  of  Frenchmen  is,  that  in 
France  genluB  Is  more  patronized,  no  matter  in  what  cir- 
cumstances it  is  found ;  while  in  England  few  persons  of 
talent,  if  they  are  not  rich,  or  wed-dressed,  haye  any 
chance  of  belns  known. 

One-half  of  tnese  flye  thousand  were  descended  from 
poor  parents,  and  raised  tbemsdyes  from  the  depths  of 
poyerty  by  their  own  exertions. 

Some  trades  seem  to  haye  produced  more  men  of 
genius  than  others. 

Many  shoemakers  haye  risen  to  distinction  in  literary 
pursuits.  A  number  haye  commenced  life  as  tailors, 
many  as  weayers,  and  others  as  gardeners  and  stone 
masons. 

The  following  are  among  those  who  haye  struggled 
with  poyerty,  but  haye  succeeded  in  beneflttln^  the 
worid: 

.^sop.  Terence,  and  Epicetus,  men  distinguished  in 
andent  times,  were  slayes  at  their  first  outset  in  life 
Pythagoras,  a  Oreek  philosopher,  was  a  common  porter 
at  flrsC  Cleanthus,  another  philosopher,  supported  him- 
self by  carrying  burdens  and  drawing  water. 

Prof.  Heyne,  of  Gottingen,  one  dc  the  first  classical 
scholars  of  his  age«  was  Uie  son  of  a  poor  weayer,  and 


for  many  years  struggled  wftlL  the  most  dlstressftig  poy- 
erty. 

Sir  Blchard  Arkwiight,  the  inyentor  of  the  machinery 
for  cotton  spinning,  was  a  county  barber,  or  dealer  in 
hfldr. 

Miss  Benges,  the  authoress  of  the  ''life  of  Maiy 
Queen  of  S^tts,"  and  other  productions  of  merit,  was> 
so  poor  in  early  life,  that,  for  the  sake  of  reading,  she 
used  to  peruse  the  pages  of  books  in  the  booksellers' 
windows,  and  returned  day  after  day,  to  see  if  another 
page  had  been  turned  oyer. 

Sir  Edmund  Saunders,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Kinfca 
Bench,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  was  an  errand  boy. 
Linneans  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker. 

The  famous  Ben.  Johnson,  worked  some  years  as  a 
bricklayer.  Kepler  spent  his  life  in  poyerty.  Pope  Ad- 
rian VL  could  not,  in  early  life,  afford  candles ;  he  often 
read  by  the  light  of  the  street  lamps.  Claud.,  of  Lorraine, 
was  the  apprentice  of  a  pastiy  cook.  Buchanan,  the 
Scottish  historian,  was  bom  of  poor  parents,  and  under- 
went many  difficulties.  Waiiam  Button,  the  historian, 
was  the  son  of  a  wool  comber.  Bunyan,  the  author  of 
the  Pilgrims'  Progress,  was  the  son  of  a  tinker,  and  him- 
self foUowed  the  profession. 

It  is  well  known  that  Bums  was  a  peasant,  and  fol- 
lowed the  j^ough.  ^    ^ 

Captain  Cooi^  the  andent  nayigator,  was  at  first  a 
cabin  boy.  Daniel  Defoe,  the  author  of  "Bobtnson 
Crasoe,"  was  the  son  of  a  butcher,  and  had  to  struggle 
with manymisfortTmes.  James  Feiguson,  the  Astron- 
omer and  rhllosopher,  was  the  son  oi  a  poor  barber,  and 
was  a  shepherd.  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Sod- 
ety  of  Friends,  or  Qui&ers,  was  the  son  of  a  weayer. 
Gilford,  the  disthiguished  editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Beylew,  was  at  one  time  so  poor  that  he  could  not  buy 
laper,  and  would  work  algebraical  questions  with  a 
lunted  awl  on  fragments  of  leather. 


^ 


The  Pzairie  Chicken. 
BT  M.  zBym, 

Upon  the  beautiful  prairies  of  the  West  is  found  a 
spedes  of  grouse  whicn  is  popularly  called  the  prairie 
chicken.  Hiey  haye  a  beautiful  motUed  plnmafe  of 
Hrhite  and  sray ;  the  feathers  of  many  of  them  are  flndy 
marked.  The  birds  are  nearly  the  size  of  ordinary  do- 
mestic chickens,  and  where  settlements  are  not  so  popu- 
lous, are  yery  numerous. 

In  the  early  spring  they  gather  together— indeed  during 
all  the  winter  they  congr^ate  In  large  flocks— upon  the 
highest,  dryest  riages  of  land  in  the  open  prairies,  and 
hold  mass  meetings.  They  are  yery  noisy.  The  males 
spread  their  fan-like  taUs,  lower  their  wlnss,  erect  and 
Wiw  back  their  heads,  and  puff  out  thdr  large  and 
handsome  watties,  and  stmt  backward  and  forward  in 
such  self-satisfied  complacency  as  would  put  a  turkey- 

Sbbler  to  shame,  meanwhile  uttering  a  series  of  sounds 
e  the  beating  of  a  heayy  bass  drum.  He  usually 
utters  about  three  dlsthict  sounds  consecutiydy.  com- 
mencing with  a  deep,  rumblinff,  but  clearly  marked  tone, 
and  increasinff  in  yolume  and  force  with  each  suocesslye 
one  until  the  last,  which  is  prolonged  and  yery  strongly 
accented.  They  may  be  heard  at  great  distances,  and 
make  the  air  yocal  with  their  impressiye  boom,  wwrn, 
BOOM  I  in  the  early  spring  mornings,  and  the  late  after- 
noons and  eyenineiB. 

Meanwhile  the  hen  chickens,  like  dutiful  wiyes  of  the 
harem  as  they  are — ^for  Sir  Pompous  is  oriental  in  his 
sodal  habits— bustle  modestly  about,  uttering  a  shrill, 

a  nick  carcarca,  in  an  affirmatiye  tone,  as  If  they  fully  be- 
eyed  and  Indorsed  all  the  good  thlnes  the  head  of  the 
harem  had  been  saying  about  hlmselz  and  more  too. 

A  littie  later  in  the  season  they  separate  until  after  the 
nesting  season,  and  the  young  broods  are  able  to  fly  and 
care  for  thcmsdy^  when  Uiey  again  collect  in  large 
flocks,  or  coyeys.  They  are  a  yaluaole  bird,  as  they  de- 
stroy inmiense  numbers  of  insects  and  preyent  their 
rayages. 

They  are  much  prized  by  many  as  an  arUde  of  f  ood» 
and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  pass  laws  prohibiting 
their  destraction  during  the  nesting  season,  and  nntn  the 
young  are  fully  grown. 


The  birth-place  of  cholera,  according  to  a  wxiter  tl 
the  London  T^mex,  was  Hlndoostan. 
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THE  SKIN. 

BT  SIB   ALFBXD   FOWXB. 


Thera's  a  ekln  withoat  and  a  skin  within, 

A  coveitng  skin  and  a  lining  skin  : 

But  the  sUn  within  is  the  RJdn  wittiout, 

Doubled  inwards,  and  carried  completely  thronghcut. 

The  palate,  the  nostrils,  the  windpipe,  and  throat 
Are  all  of  them  lined  with  this  inner  coat. 
Which  through  every  part  is  made  to  extend^- 
Lungs,  liyer,  and  bowels,  from  end  to  end. 

The  outside  skin  is  a  maryeloos  plan 
For  exuding  the  dregs  of  the  flesh  of  man ; 
While  the  inner  extracts  from  the  food  and  the  air 
What  Is  needed  the  waste  in  his  flesh  to  repair. 

Whfle  It  goes  well  with  the  outside  skin. 
You  may  feel  pretty  sure  all's  riffht  within  \ 
For  If  anything  puts  the  inner  skin  out 
Of  order,  It  troubles  the  skin  without 

The  doctor,  you  know,  examines  your  tongue 
To  see  if  your  stomach  or  bowels  are  wrong ; 
If  he  feels  that  your  hand  is  hot  and  dry. 
He  is  able  to  teU  you  the  reason  why. 

Too  much  brandy,  whiskey,  or  sin 
Is  apt  to  disorder  the  skin  wlthm ; 
Whfle,  if  dlr^  or  dry,  the  skin  without 
Refuses  to  let  the  sweat  come  out. 

Good  people  all  I  have  a  care  of  your  skin. 
Both  that  without  and  that  wlthbi ; 
To  the  flrst  youll  glye  plenty  of  water  and  soap. 
To  the  last  lltUe  ebe  beside  water,  well  hope. 

But  always  be  veiy  particular  where 
Tou  get  your  water,  your  food,  and  tout  air ; 
For  u  these  be  tainted,  or  rendered  impure. 
It  will  haye  its  effect  on  your  blood— be  sure  I 

The  food  which  will  ever  for  you  be  the  best 
Is  that  you  like  most,  and  can  soonest  digest ; 
All  unnpe  friilt  and  decaying  flesh 
Beware  of,  and  fish  that  la  not  yery  fresh. 

Tour  water,  transparent  and  pure  as  you  think  it, 
Had  better  be  fllterM  and  boiled  ere  you  drink  it, 
Unless  you  know  surely  that  nothing  unsound 
Gan  haye  got  to  it  oyer  or  under  the  ground. 

But  of  all  thinffs  the  moat  I  would  haye  you  beware 
Of  breathing  tfie  polaon  of  ow  breathed  air ; 
When  In  bed,  whether  out  or  at  home  you  may  be, 
Alwaya  open  your  windows,  and  let  it  go  free. 

With  clothing  and  exercise  keep  yourself  warm. 
And  change  your  clothes  quickly  If  drench'd  in  a  storm; 
For  a  cold  caught  by  chilling  the  outside  skin 
FUea  at  once  to  the  delicate  lining  within. 

All  you  who  thus  kindly  take  care  of  your  skin, 
And  attend  to  its  wants  without  and  within, 
Need  neyer  of  cholera  feel  any  fears, 
And  your  skin  may  lasu  you  a  hundred  years . 

Curiosities  of  lAuxajcj. 

There  are  eases  where  blows  on  the  head  haye  bene- 
fitted the  brain,  and  produced  extraordinary  changes 
for  the  better.  Mabilon  was  almost  an  Idiot  all,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six,  he  fell  down  a  stone  staircase,  frac- 
tured his  skuA,  and  was  trepanned.  From  that  moment 
he  became  a  (renius.  Doctor  Prichard  mentions  a  case 
of  three  brothers  who  were  all  nearly  idiots.  One  of 
them  was  Injured  on  the  head,  and  from  that  time  he 
brightened  up,  and  is  now  a  successful  barrister.  Wal- 
lensteln,  too,  they  say,  was  a  mere  fool  tlU  he  fell  out 
of  a  window,  and  awoke  with  enlarged  capabflities.  A 
patient  in  an  asylum  was  the  the  yictim  of  many  delu- 
sions. He  was  paying  off  the  national  debt,  going  into 
partnership  with  Baron  BothschUd,  and  forming  alodge 
of  female  Freemasons.  One  day  an  epfieptic  patient, 
irritated  at  being  perpetually  asked  to  buy  imaginary 
shares,  gaye  him  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  bridge  of 
the  nose.  From  that  time  he  improyed  rapidly,  and  he 
acknowledged  that  the  blow  haa  a  sobering  dzect,  and 
had  quite  Knocked  the  nonsense  out  of  him.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  was  the  secret  of  that  cruel  old 


remedy  for  madness,  the  circulating  swing,  mentioned 
fayorably  by  physicians  of  the  last  century.  This  horri- 
ble swing  was  a  small  box  fixed  upon  a  piyot,  and 
worked  by  a  windlass.  The  "inflenble''  maniac,  or 
the  maniac  expecting  a  paroxysm,  was  firmly  strapped 
in  a  sitting  or  recumbent  posture.  The  box  was  then 
whirled  round  at  the  ayerage  ydodty  of  a  hundred 
reyolutions  a  minute,  and  its  benefldsl  effect  was  sup- 
posed to  be  heightened  by  reyerslng  the  motion  eyery 
six  or  eight  minutes,  and  by  stopping  it  occasionally 
with  a  sudden  jerk.  The  results  of  tnis  swing  (whidi 
occasionally  brought  on  concussion  of  the  bnun)  were 
profound  and  protracted  sleep,  Intense  i»ersplration, 
mental  exhaustion,  and  a  not  unnatural  horror  of  any 
recurrence  to  the  same  remedy,  which  left  a  moral  im- 
inresslon  that  acted  as  a  permanent  restraint  That  the 
results  were  often  beneficial  we  haye  indisputable 
•Tldence. 


Dull  Great  Men. 

Descartes,  the  famous  mathematician  and  philoso- 
pher—La Fontaine,  celebrated  for  his  witty  fables— and 
0uffon  the  naturalist,  were  all  singulariy  deficient  In 
the  powers  of  conyersation.  Marmontel,  the  noyellst, 
was  so  dull  in  society  that  his  friend  said  of  him,  after 
an  Interyiew,  "  I  must  go  and  read  his  tales,  in  recom- 
pense to  myself  for  the  weariness  of  heuring  him.  As  to 
Gomellle,  the  great  dramatist  of  FranceThe  was  com- 
pletely lost  in  society— so  absent  and  embarrassed  that 
ne  wrote  of  himself  a  wlt^  couplet.  Importing  that  he 
was  neyer  intelligible  but  through  the  mouth  01  another. 
Wit  on  paper  seems  to  be  something  widly  different  from 
that  play  of  words  in  conyersation  which,  while  It  spark- 
les, dies ;  for  Charles  IL,  the  wittiest  of  monarchs,  was 
so  charmed  with  the  humor  of  '' Hndibras,^'  that  he 
caused  himself  to  be  Introduced  in  the  character  of  a 
priyate  gentleman  to  Butler,  its  author.  The  witty  king 
found  the  author  a  yery  dull  companion,  and  was  of  the 
opinion,  with  many  others,  that  so  stupid  a  fellow  could 
neyer  haye  written  so  deyer  a  book.  Addison,  whose 
classic  elegance  has  long  been  considered  the  model  of 
style,  was  shy  and  absent  in  society,  preserylng,  eyen  be- 
fore a  single  stranger,  formal  and  dignified  sflence.  In 
oonyersatTon  Dante  was  tadtum  and  satirical.  Gray  and 
Alfieri  seldom  talked  or  smUed.  Rousseau  was  remark- 
bly  tame  in  conyersation,  without  a  word  of  fancy  or 
eloquence  In  his  speech.  Hilton  was  unsocial  and  sar- 
casnc  when  much  pressed  by  strangers. 

A  Book  of  "White  Paper. 

If  a  person  wonld  take  the  pains  to  note  down  in  a  aingle 
day  all  the  good  raggestions,  every  stray  hint,  every  practlcsl 
idea  that  oomes  up  before  the  mind,  it  would  make  oat  quite 
asorprisinglist.  If  he  had  the  facility  of  taming  it  into  a 
permanent  shape  it  might  prove  greatly  to  his  advantage,  and 
a  soorce  of  mach  profit  to  others  also.  Suppose  some  wide 
awake  young  person  tries  the  experiment  for  a  week.  Provide 
a  fair,  convenient  blank  book,  not  too  fine,  and  write  out 
the  Ideas  in  a  plain,  dear  hand  as  they  occur  to  him. 

A  learned  scholar  when  asked  by  a  young  man  what  books 
he  should  procure  the  better  to  advance  himself  in  hie  profes* 
Hon,  repUed:  *'A  book  of  white  paper  T*  And  it  is  a  most 
useful  one  to  sny  person. 

Dr.  Bufh,  when  asked  how  he  ooald,  with  his  large  practice 
find  time  to  write  so  much  that  was  valuable  on  the  subject  of 
medicine,  took  a  blank  book  from  his  pocket  and  replied  that 
he  usually  filled  one  such  boek  a  week  with  f  acU  gathered  at 
the  bedsides  of  his  patienti. 

A  gentleman  who  stands  at  the  fore-front  among  American 
writers  in  the  department  of  Belles-Lettres,  snd  is  also  a  pro- 
fessor in  one  of  our  oldest  colleges,  was  noted  when  a  boy  in 
college  for  this  habit  of  noting  down  valuable  ideas  as  they 
were  gathered  up  in  the  course  of  his  reading  and  obeervation. 
He  had  qaires  of  foolscap  thus  written  over  and  laid  aside  for 
future  use.  That  was  yesrs  sgo,  but  very  likely  he  is  drawing 
from  those  stores  yet,  though  he  hss  never  ceased  to  add  to 
them. 

It  is  Burprising  how  everything  csn  be  laid  under  tribute 
when  once  this  habit  is  formed  of  gathering  information.  The 
most  unlikely  sources  can  give  us  sometimes  the  very  choicest 
gains.  Once  fix  the  habit,  and  you  will  find  it  very  easy  and 
very  delightfuL 
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Gossiping. 

BT  BOfiA.  y.  RALSTON. 

The  motlyes  for  goesiplDg  are  as  yarfons  aa  the  natares 
4>f  those  in  whom  this  motive  exists.  First,  there  is  a 
.party  who  feel  coDstrained,  from  thehr  malice  toward  a 
■Mcond  party,  to  fish  up  every  bit  of  informatioD  detri- 
mental to  that  party,  and,  mixing  with  the  delicious 
pabulum  a  titbit  of  scandal,  convey  it  to  a  third  party, 
•oy  way  of  a  warning  against  the  development  of  any 
•further  degree  of  intimacy  between  the  two.  Then  this 
second  party,  loth  to  keep  pent  up  in  their  bosoms  any 
•thing  the  world  should  and  ovjgU  to  know,  roll  that  im- 
portant communication  off  their  tongues  as  volubly  as  a 
fresh  oyster  glides  down  the  throat  of  a  hungry  man. 
And  when  once  the  mills  of  the  god  of  Ill-fame  are  set 
4n  motion,  there  is  no  stopping  of  them  until  the  poor, 
unfortunate  victim  Is  ground  to  powder. 

Then  there  is  another  kind  of  tiELlking.  promoted  by  the 
desire  for  popularity—notoriety,  I  shouia  say.  Although 
4t  may  not  be  productive  of  as  much  harm  as  that  above 
■mentioned,  It  Is  equally  as  heinous  and  contemptible.  It 
is  both  ''double-faced''  and  "double-mouthed,"  but 
proclaims  the  deeds  of  all  with  the  same  pernicious 
tongue.  This  species  of  tattler  never  discoyers  but  one 
fac^the  white  one  ''with  smiles  of  love  adorned"—^ 
the  party  present,  so  that  a  person  of  little  experience 
In  tne  world  can  rarely  detect  the  duplicity  contained 
therein. 

Everybody  are  more  or  less  interested  in  the  doinn  of 
their  neighoors ;  and  he  or  she  who  will  keep  them 
posted  i»  slways  a  welcome  visitor  at  their  houses.  This 
-mformant,  happy  In  the  thought  that  she  is  doing  a  deal 
of  good,  keeps  the  shuttle  of  every  day  talk  flying  from 
fireside  to  fireside,  mixing  with  the  woof  and  warp  of  her 
narrative  a  little  exageeration,  and  constructJng  the 
quality  to  suit  each  party.  Every  one  desires  to  be  heard, 
and  if  he  can't  be  heard  in  one  way,  he  will  in  another. 
And  as  few  people  have  the  moral  courage  or  inclination 
to  close  their  ears  to  a  tattler,  this  plan  is  frequently 
adopted  to  obtain  an  audience. 

There  is,  also,  a  species  of  gossiping  peculiar  to  the 
Ifimilia-like  natures,  which  is  productive  of  *much  harm. 
Weak-minded,  unsuspecting,  and  naturally  communi- 
cative, they  do  not  hesitate  to  talk  in  a  loose  manner  of 
their  dearest  friends,  and  are  much  alarmed  in  the  end 
to  see  what  mischief  their  words,  spoken  with  no  ill- 
Intention,  haye  created. 

Virgil  gives  a  beautiful  description  of  Fame,  which 
illustrates  the  progress  of  ill-report  or  scandal  from  its 
incipiency.  But  1  suppose  tattlers  have  existed  ever 
aince  the  world  was  created,  else  Solomon  would  not 
have  written.  "Where  there  Is  no  tale-bearer,  strife 
4seaseth."  Tne  best  way  is  for  sensible  people  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  Still,  by  that  means,  yon  will 
not  escape  them.  If  you  put  on  a  sober  countenance, 
and  keep  yo\jir  tongue  mostly  witntn  your  mouth,  you 
•re  libeled  an  "odd  sort  of  person,"  and  Rumor  hasner 
emissaries  at  work  to  detect  the  cause  of  this  singularity. 
Then  the  current  opinion,  at  first  whixptrtd  around,  is 
taken  up  by  a  bevy  of  tale-bearers,  more  loathsome  wan 
«he  Harpies  celebrated  by  the  Mantuan  bard,  and  magni- 
fied and  altered  to  suit  the  public,  till  it  is  at  last  decided 
that  you  have  either  been  crossed  in  love,  or  are  labor- 
ing under  the  pressure  of  some  heavy  financial  losses, 
and,  hence,  are  tn  a  fit  state  of  mind  for  the  insane 
asylum. 

Bo  the  world  wHl  be  the  world  as  long  as  it  lasts.  But 
who  would  have  it  changed  to  anything  else  f  Oh,  no 
one,  of  course. 

The  Art  of  Talking. 

Madame  de  Stael,  we  believe  it  was,  who  said  that  in  France 
alone  was  the  art  of  oonveraation  understood.  French  women 
speciallv  are  brilliant  talkers.  The  English  are  good  listeners, 
often,  bat  heavy  talkers.  The  Germans  approach  the  French 
In  the  versattli^  of  their  oonveraation,  bat  not  in  the  magnet- 
ism, their  faces  giving  all  too  little  help  to  their  tongaes. 
Americans  are  free  and  lively  talkers  without  having  much  of 
the  real  art  of  conversation.  They  are  volable  rather  than 
Ihoaghtfnl,  persistent  rather  than  sympathetic,  bent  on  having 
a  hearing,  rather  than,  as  Bacon  woold  say,  ^ieading  the  dance** 
of  oonversatien.  The  art  of  which  we  are  writing  is  some- 
thing far  other  than  talking;  it  implies  a  matoal  bond  of 
interest  between  people,  and  a  mntaal  willingnet>8  to  receive 


as  weU  as  impart  So  the  man  who  Inalsts  on  talking  at  yon  la 
voted  a  bore.  The  American  definition  of  a  bore  betrays  the 
;reat  American  weakness  in  this  regard  :— "  A  bore  is  one  who 
msists  on  talking  to  yon  aboat  himself,  when  yoa  want  to  be 
talking  to  him  aboat  yourself.**  The  very  word  oonveraation 
(Iflflnes  Its  meaning;  it  is  an  interchange.  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
was  aa  immense  talker,  knew  little  of  the  art  of  conversing. 
Yet  he  is  the  man  who  remarked  of  an  evening  gathering  that 
there  was  mach  talk  bat  no  conversation,  by  which  he  pro- 
bably meant  that  he  was  defrauded  of  the  privilege  of  doing  the 
talking  by  the  persistent  and  general  Interchangea.  Coleridge 
likewise,  was  a  brilliant  and  nnparalleled  talker  in  the  higher 
meaning  of  the  word,  but  good  for  nothing  in  a  conversation, 
which  implies  the  doable  duty  of  conununicating  and  listen- 
ing. Indeed,  conversation  might  be  defined  as  the  art  of  intel- 
lectual magnetism,  with  a  positive  pole  of  address,  and  a 
negative  pole  of  sympathetic  attention.  Only  tney  possess 
the  art  wlio  can  keep  a  balance  between  them,  and  be  eqaally 
good  at  talking  and  listening.  Oar  pariors  are  foil  of  wall- 
flowers blooming  in  painful  quiet,  but  with  nothing  to  con- 
tribute to  the  fund  of  conversation.  And  we  have  many  vapid 
and  ceaseless  social  lecturers  who  imagine  their  success  In  the 
art  of  conversation  is  in  proportion,  as  by  keeping  their  own 
tongues  a-going  they  stop  all  the  others ;  but  people  who  can 
^^give  the  occasion**  to  others  and  then  draw  out  with  tbeif 
ears  what  they  have  started  with  their  words— people  too  nn- 
selAsh  to  be  wholly  silent,  and  too  modest  to  monopoiizo-for 
the  lack  of  these  our  circles  are  eittier  stupidly  silent,  or  mono* 
tononsly  bored  by  the  irrepressible  sound  of  one  voice. 

Conversation  suggests  dlsooorse  about  things  rather  than 
people.  Here  is  another  bane  of  social  interchanges.  They 
are  too  cyf ten  on  the  lower  level  of  that  tiHt  which  finds  its 
subject  matter  in  persons.  That  is  gossip.  People  who  do 
not  read  or  think  must  largely  make  people  and  neighborhood 
events  the  staple  of  their  talk ;  but  the  bad  habit  obtains  even 
among  those  who  by  culture  have  been  fitted  to  make  better 
use  of  their  tongues.  Goeilp  does  not  always  indicate  ignotw 
anos.  It  is  to  be  feared  it  liaa  become  a  fashion  into  wldck 
intelligent  people  are  drawn.  But  this  kind  of  talk  is  neithar 
edifying  nor  wise.  If  tliere  were  no  worse  results,  it  nanowa 
<the  mind  to  shut  np  Its  view  to  neighborhood  detalla.  There 
Is  no  excuse  for  it  now.  The  world*s  gates  all  stand  open. 
The  papers  bring  all  lands,  all  governments,  all  rising  Ideas 
Vto  our  very  doors.  Books  lead  as  into  the  liberty  of  the 
^rorld,  and  the  best  of  its  doing  and  thinking.  How  much 
grander  In  your  evening  t^t-or^  to  discuss  popular  education 
in  Europe,  than  the  toilet  of  your  latest  caller,  or  the  donmof 
of  your  waggish  friend.  And  to  do  this  will  require  no  learn- 
ing. Only  a  little  recollection  of  what  you  read  when  lingering 
over  your  oofTee. 

There  Is  one  vice  of  oor  eonversatlon  against  which  we 
shoold  be  on  our  guard  even  nu»e  than  against  oor  empty  and 
harmleas  gossip.  It  Is  a  growing  fondness  for  smartness. 
Tartness,  repartee  and  satire  are  very  good  for  an  iMcaslonal 
seasoning ;  bat  like  horse-radish  and  maatard  tliey  make  a  vei7 
poor  dinner.  They  leave  a  bad  tasto  in  the  mont^^  Aa  Bacon 
says:— '^Certainly,  he  that  hath  a  aatirical  vein,  as  he  maketh 
others  aftrald  of  his  wit,  so  he  had  need  be  afraid  of  othen* 
memory,**  And  for  this  excess  of  biting  condiments  the  per> 
sonal  character  of  our  talk  gives  the  occasion. 

Unfinished  Works. 

Nothing  teaches  mote  Impressively  Bian*s  flrailty  than  hn 
unfinished  undertakings.  Lying  in  the  qnsrry  near  the  Syrian 
dty  of  Baalbec  is  the  largest  worked  stone  in  the  worid,  a 
gigantic  block  nearly  seventy  feet  in  length,  almost  detached 
and  ready  for  transporUtlon  to  its  niche  in  the  titanic  pUtf orm 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  It  seems  as  though  the  workmen 
had  Just  momentarily  left  their  labor,  and  we  fancy  that  we 
must  soon  see  them  returning.  But  forty  centuries  or  more 
sgo  some  providential  emergency  called  them  from  their  work; 
and  there  lies  the  huge  block,  and  yonder  is  the  cydopean 
wall  with  its  vacant  niche,  one  of  the  most  strikiag  and  im- 
pressive of  the  unfinished  labors  of  the  world.  And  so  the 
colossal  Kutnb  Minar,  though  a  finished  column  in  Itself,  Is 
bat  a  fragmentary  memorial  of  a  gigantic  nnflnlshed  plan; 
and  as  such  it  will  doubtless  stsnd  to  teadi  many  genesatloas 
yet  to  come  that,  though  man  may  propose,  heaver  will  dls 
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Wonderftd  "Waters. 

mJOKS  LOADED  DOWN  WITH   OBTBTAIiS— ▲  NSW   PUZZLB 
TOB  SCIENTISTS. 

We  have  more  than  once  heard  of  the  wonderful 
waters  of  Deep  Spring  Valley  Lake.  Lieutenant  Wither- 
apoon,  Comoany  1),  Twelfth  United  States  Infantrr,  in 
command  of  the  relief  party  for  Capt.  Joe's  Indians, 
passed  several  weeks,  in  ISTT,  in  the  valley,  and  bears 
witness  to  the  truth  of  the  remarkable  r^henomena.  The 
lucks,  which  visit  the  lake  in  great  numbers,  become, 
it  certain  times,  so  loaded  down  with  crystallizations  of 
borax,  salt,  or  some  similar  substance,  that  they  are 
utterly  unaole  to  flj.  and  while  in  this  condition  become 
an  easy  prey  to  the  Lidians,  who  wade  into  the  water  and 
pick  tnem  up  in  their  hands.  In  fact,  this  substance 
often  collects  upon  the  birds'  bUls  in  such  weight  as  to 
actually  draK  their  heads  under  water  and  drown  them. 
As  asserted  oy  Mr.  Beasely  and  family,  who  have  lived 
Aear  the  lake  for  years,  a  duck  is  often  loaded  with 
several  pounds'  weQ^ht  of  this  substance—not  less  than 
ten  pounds  In  some  instances.  During  the  first  stages 
tha  crystals  are  quite  evenlv  disposed  over  all  the  birds' 
feathers  above  water,  stlcnng  them  together  as  firmly 
as  If  glued.  Then  the  ciystals  accumulate  In  bunches  or 
strings,  forming  drags  or  rafts,  with  which  the  bird  can 
swim  but  slowly,  ti  at  all ;  and  if  on  the  biU  or  head, 
soon  causes  death  by  drowning. 

The  crystallization  always  takes  place  in  the  nlghU 
time,  and  entirely  disappears  after  a  few  hours' exposure 
io  the  momlnff  sun,  or  in  the  fresh  water  springs  on  the 
t)order  of  the  lake.  The  condition  necessary  to  produce 
the  crystals  in  this  manner  Is  no  less  remarkable.  It 
occurs  during  the  spring  months  only,  and  only  on  dear 
nights  with  a  nortn  wind :  never  on  cloudy  nights,  or 
with  the  wind  from  any  other  quarter  than  the  north. 
The  lake,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length, 
and  perhaps  a  mile  in  width,  is  not  over  three  feet  In 
depth  at  the  deepest.  Strong  winds,  no  matter  from 
what  direction,  agitate  its  waters  to  the  bottom,  givtaig 
them  a  milky  or  yellowish  oast.  If  this  effect  was  pro- 
duced by  the  dessicatlng  north  winds  exclusively,  it 
might  afford  some  clue  to  the  cause  of  the  excessive 

arstalUzatlou  at  such  tinges,  but  It  is  not  \  other  winds 
r  the  gases  fiom  the  bottom  quite  as  much,  or  more, 
than  that. 

During  the  lieutenant's  stay  in  the  valley  the  wind 
one  night  was  from  the  north,  but  the  sky  was  overcast. 
As  foretold  by  Capt.  Joe,  no  ducks  were  caught  the 
next  morning.  On  the  following  night  the  wind  was 
from  the  same  point,  but  there  were  no  clouds.  On  such 
occasions  the  Indians  spent  the  entire  night  In  sin^ug 
and  in  theh  peculiar  Incantations,  in  f  uUlaith  that  they 
truly  Insure  an  abundant  harvest  of  ducks  in  the  early 
morning.  Their  faith  was  fully  realized  on  this  occar 
sion,  for.  be/ore  the  sun's  rays  had  touched  the  acrid 
waters,  Captafai  Joe  and  his  band  had  caught  scores  of 
the  hapless  birds. 

There  is  one  part  of  their  incantations  in  which  there 
IB  obvious  virtue :  A  detafl,  each  with  a  torch  or  fire- 
brand, is  stationed  in  or  near  the  fresh  water  springs  on 
the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  while  singing,  dancing,  and 
doing  other  necessary  things  to  propiuate  the  Great 
Medicine,  at  the  same  time  Keep  the  ducks  away  from 
the  fresh  water,  where  otherwise  they  would  be  safe 
from  these  rafts  or  crystals. 

The  principal  supply  of  the  lake  is  from  two  immense 
and  bottomless  pools  of  artesian  waters  located  quite 
close  to  its  edge.  The  valley  itself  Is  entirely  surrounded 
by  high  mountains,  its  soil  and  general  characteristics 
being  nothing  unusual  to  the  country.  But  the  Lidlans 
«ay  no  other  lake  within  their  knowledge  ever  affects 
ducks  as  does  this,  notwithstanding  there  are  many 
others  whose  waters  are  even  more  impregnated  with 
salt,  borax,  etc.,  in  solution,  than  this  appears  to  be. 

"Wliy  "Western  Europe  is  "Wanner  than 
the  United  States. 

BT  B.  0.  M0B8BBB. 

It  is  a  fact,  not  generally  known,  but  none  the  less 
tnie,  that  the  climate  of  Western  Europe  Is  much  more 
temperate  than  that  of  corresponding  latitudes  in  this 
country.  If  we  examine  a  map  of  the  world,  we  shall 
find  that  Great  Britain  lies  between  the  fiftieth  and 


sixtieth  parallels  of  north  latitude,  or  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  eouator  as  Labrador.  This  countnr 
we  know,  is  a  cold,  barren,  unproductive  region,  andl 
judging  by  analogv,  we  might  safely  infer  that  England 
was  the  same.  But  such  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
England  is  a  very  fruitful  country,  and  the  temperature 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Boston,  which  is  ten  degrees 
further  south. 

Again  consulting  the  map,  we  find  that  Iceland  is  in 
the  sixty-fifth  parallel  of  north  latitude.  Following  that 
parallel,  we  find  that  it  touches  the  most  northerly  por- 
tion of  North  America.  Hence,  we  might  reasonably 
!Ct  to  find  a  similarity  in  the  climates.  Iceland 
enjoys  a  climate  as  mild  as  that  of  New  Brunswick, 
which  is  twenty  degrees  nearer  the  equator. 

The  principal  reason  of  this  difference  is  on  account  of 
various  currents  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  If  we  examine 
a  map  of  marine  currents,  we  shall  find  that  a  large 
stream  or  river  of  warm  water  fiows  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  This  is  called  the  Gulf  Stream.  Tracing  this 
stream  from  its  origin,  we  find  that  after  reaching  the 
latitude  of  New  Yo».  it  takes  almost  a  direct  course  for 
Spain.  Reaching  that,  rviuntry,  it  again  takes  a  northeriy 
direction,  sweeping  along  the  whole  western  coast  of 
Europe  until  It  reaches  Iceland,  where  it  divides,  a  small 
branch  going  to  the  west  of  the  Island,  while  the  main 
body  ofthe  stream  follows  the  same  direction,  until  th^ 
most  northerly  point  of  Europe  is  gained.  Here  the 
obliging  Gulf  Stream  turns  abruptly  to  the  east,  and 
follows  the  northern  coast  of  Europe  until  it  loses  itself 
In  the  cold  waters  of  the  Arctic  ocean. 

A  closer  examhiatlon  of  the  map  shows  ns  that  it  it 
lot  owing  to  the  Gulf  Stream  alone,  that  Europe  pob. 
>eBses  so  much  finer  a  climate.  We  mid  that  there  is  % 
iream  of  equal  size  of  cold  water  coming  from  th 
Arctic  ocean,  and  bearing  with  it  numbers  of  icebem, 
i^hich  tend  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  stream  neaily 
down  to  the  freezing  point.  This  stream  Is  called  the 
return  current,  and  it  washes  the  whole  Atlantic  coaet 
from  Greenland  to  New  York. 

There  are  currents  of  warm  or  cold  water  In  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  ocean ;  they  perform  an  essential  work  In 
preventing  it  from  becoming  a  stagnant  pool  on  a  large 
scale,  where  there  are  no  currents,  sea-weed  is  gener- 
ally found  in  large  quantities.  Often  it  is  so  thick  and 
strong,  that  a  vessel  caa  with  difiOiculty  sail  through  it. 
Such  IB  the  celebrated  Sargossa  sea  in  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

The  cause  of  these  currents  is  not  yeir  well  under- 
stood, but  it  is  supposed  in  a  great  degree,  to  result  from 
the  excessive  evaporation  which  Is  constantly  going  on 
in  the  Tix)pics.  A  partial  vacuum  is  formed,  into  wnlch 
the  cold  water  from  the  Poles  rushes  with  so  great  a 
momentum,  as  to  displace  a  large  body  of  warm  water 
which  must  necessarily  fiow  back  towards  the  Poles. 
The  direction  of  both  currents  is  also  known  to  be  much 
modified  by  the  shape  of  the  coast  along  which  they  fiow. 

There  are  many  facts  which  seem  to  show  that  this  is 
not  the  correct  explanation  of  the  phenomenon ;  but  it 
is  the  most  reasonable  one  that  has  been  offered,  and 
until  a  better  Is  found,  must  be  accepted. 

The  Leaf  of  Life. 

There's  a  certain  curious  member  of  the  plant  family 
very  common  in  Jamaica,  we  are  told,  called  the  life- 
plant,  or  leaf  of  life,  because  it  Is  almost  impossible  to 
kill  the  leaves.  You  may  cut  one  off,  and  hang  it  up  by 
the  thread,  where  any  ordinary  leaf  would  be  discour- 
aged and  dry  up.  It  will  send  out  long  white  thread-like 
roots,  and  set  aoout  growing  new  leaves.  You  may  cut 
off  half  a  leaf,  and  tuow  it  Into  a  tight  box  where  it  can 
g^t  neither  light  nor  moisture  (necessaries  of  life  to 
other  plants),  the  spirited  little  leaf  puts  out  its  delicate 
roots  all  the  same.  Even  pressed,  and  packed  away  in  a 
botanist's  herbarium— the  very  dryest  and  dullest  place 
you  ever  did  see— it  wUl  keep  up  its  work,  throw  out  its 
roots  and  new  leaves,  and  actually  grow  out  of  its  cov- 
ers. It  is  said  that  botanists  who  want  to  dry  this  per- 
tinacious vesretable  are  obliged  to  kill  It  with  a  hot  iron 
or  with  boiling  water. 

Canary  birds  to  the  amount  of  10,000  were  exported  to 
America  from  Hlldeshelm  from  the  autumn  of  1876  to 
to  February,  1877.  Fiftv-seven  thousand  were  also  ex* 
ported  from  Alf eld  to  this  country. 

Tazx>b  is  abated  by  too  much  loftlness.-SiB  P.  SiDinnr. 
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"Yacob." 

Tacob  was  the  name  of  an  Arab  boy  in  the  Oriental 
city  of  Cairo.  He  was  poor,  and,  like  most  of  the  poor 
boys  of  that  city,  his  chief  ambition  was  to  own  a  don- 
key and  hire  him  out  to  the  travelers  to  go  to  the  pyrtr 
mids  and  other  places  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Cairo.  As  it  was,  he  was  only  the  driver  of  another 
man's  donkey;  that  is,  when  the  animal  was  mounted  bv 
the  traveler,  he  ran  behind,  poking  the  quadruped  witn 
a  sharp  stick  to  keep  him  in  a  brisk  trot. 

One  day,  while  x  acob  was  standing  in  front  of  Shep- 
herd's Hotel  in  Cairo,  wishing  he  bad  a  donkey  of  his 
own,  an  English  traveler  on  the  veranda  beckoned  to 
him  and  asked  him  why  he  looked  so  wistful,  and  Yacob 
answered  that  he  was  unhappy  because  he  had  no  don- 
kev. 

And  when  the  Englishman  heard  his  story,  he  called 
his  servant  and  told  him  to  bring  up  Mafish,  which  was 
an  old,  sleepy  donkey.    Then  he  said  to  Yacob : 

"  Would  you  be  happy  if  you  owned  that  donkey,  my 
lad?" 

''  Oh,  master,  I  would  be  happy  with  any  donkey  I" 
said  Yacob. 

<<Then,"  said  the  Englishman,  ''he  is  yours— I  make 
him  a  present  to  vou." 

When  he  said  this,  the  other  travelers  gathered  around, 
with  smiles  on  their  faces,  for  it  appeared  that  the  Enc;- 
lishman  was  a  man  much  given  to  making  fun.  He  told 
Yacob  to  get  on  the  donkey  and  ride  him  up  and  down 
in  front  of  the  hotel  a  few  times,  to  show  his  gait.  Ya- 
cob ffot  astride  of  him,  and  found  that  he  was  stiff  in 
the  Tegs  and  moved  slowly,  notwithstanding  the  sharp 
pokes  ue  gave  him  with  his  stick* 

''I  shalfg^ve  the  donkey  a  name  that  will  draw  cus- 
tom for  you,"  said  the  Englishman  as  the  lad  rode  up  to 
the  veranda. 

Yacob  was  much  pleased  that  his  benefactor  should 
give  the  donkey  a  name,  for  he  had  seen  some  of  his 
companions  who  hired  tneir  donkeys  more  easily  than 
others,  on  account  of  fortunate  names  given  them  by 
travelers. 

''  I  shall  be  much  glad  to  call  him  what  my  master 
pleases,"  said  Yacob. 

''Then  his  name  shall  be  Lightning,"  said  the  English- 
man, and  the  other  travelers  laughed. 

Yacob  did  not  know  what  Lightning  meant,  and  he 
continued  to  call  his  donkey  by  that  name  after  the 
Englishman  went  away.  He  did  not  have  much  difficulty 
in  hiring  his  donkey ;  but  when  the  travelers  started  on 
their  Journey,  they  told  Yacob  he  was  a  humbug,  and 
that  he  had  imposed  on  them  with  his  animal.  80  that 
they  only  kept  Lightning  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  same 
people  never  hired  him  twice. 

One  day,  as  he  led  his  donkey  toward  the  hotel  ver- 
anda, after  being  called  a  little  humbug  bv  an  angry 
traveler,  who  refused  to  pay  him  for  hire  for  half  an 
hour,  he  was  spoken  to  by  a  fat  man  in  a  long  black 
coat,  who  told  him  he  ought  to  call  his  donkey  Slow- 
coach. 

Alter  that  Yacob  called  him  Slow-coach,  not  knowing 
any  more  about  the  name  than  he  did  about  Lightning. 
But  this  change  of  name,  instead  of  mending  matters, 
made  them  worse.  In  short,  no  one  would  hire  his  don- 
key any  more  on  any  condition,  and  Yacob  and  Slow- 
coach were  a  rueful  pair,  as  they  stood  idly  before  the 
hotel. 

One  day,  as  he  stood  thus,  the  Prince  of  Wales  came 
out  from  the  veranda  (the  Prince  was  then  on  his  way  to 
the  East  Indies),  mounted  Slow-coach  and  rode  him  two 
or  three  yards,  and  then  got  off  and  took  another  donkey. 
Thereupon  Yacob  bemoaned  his  bad  luck  in  hearing  of 
an  American  sitting  in  a  tilted  chair  on  the  veranda. 

"  Yacob,"  said  the  American,  "your  donkey  shall  be 
hired  as  much  as  any  other,  but  hereafter  his  name 
must  be  the  Prince  of  Wales  " 

The  American  had  a  cerUflcate  drawn  up  and  sworn 
to  before  the  American  Consul  at  Cairo,  to  show  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had,  without  any  doubt,  mounted 
Yacob's  donkey ;  and  when  the  lad  wanted  to  hire  the 
animal  to  any  man,  woman  or  child  from  England,  all 
he  had  to  do  was  to  show  this  certificate,  and  they 
straightway  engaged  him,  notwithstanding  his  moping 
gait  and  stiff  legs.  They  engaged  him  for  whole  days, 
fondled  him,  and  begged  Yacob  not  to  poke  him  up  too 
shaip  from  behind.    They  fed  him  with  whatever  he 


ould  eat,  and  the  only  drawback  to  the  donkey's  pleaa- 
iit  life  was  that  his  tail  was  plucked  a  good  deal  for 
lementoes. 

Yacob  said,  and  says  still,  that  the  luckiest  day  of  his 
Ife  was  when  he  was  spoken  to  by  the  American  gentle- 
nan  in  a  tilted  chair 


Platinum. 

BT  JAfi.  P.  DUFFT. 

Plativuic  is  a  very  heavy  grayish-white  metal,  which 
is  generally  found  in  the  form  of  small  grains,  alloyed 
with  gold  and  other  metals.  To  obtain  the  metal  in  all 
its  purity,  the  native  metal  is,  after  the  earth  and  sand 
adhering  to  It  have  been  washed  away,  dissolved  In  aquA 
regidf  and  precipitated  as  a  yellow  powder  by  means  of 
chloride  of  potassium.  This  Is  heated  with  carbonate  of 
potash,  ana  the  mixture  again  dissolved  bv  means  of 
aqua  regia,  which  is  the  only  chemical  combination  that 
can  be  utilized  for  this  purpose  with  advantage.  A  solo- 
Uon  of  sal  ammoniac  Is  then  added,  and  the  whole 
heated  to  redness,  when  a  loosely  coherent  mass  of 
platinum,  called  ptatintim  fponge,  is  afforded. 

The  latter  is  placed  in  iron  moulds  of  ingots  and 
tightly  rammed  tnerein ;  the  moulds  and  their  contents 
being  then  heated  in  a  wind  furnace.  Here  the  mlxtoie 
gradually  forms  into  a  solid  mass,  which,  wiien  cool.  It 
hammered  and  drawn  out  Into  wire,  or  rolled  into  folL 

Platinum  possesses  some  very  valuable  properties,  to 
some  of  which  it  owes  much  of  its  use.  If  a  piece  of 
platinum  sponge  be  held  at  the  point  of  a  line  gas  JeA, 
and  the  gas  turned  on,  it  wHl  act  precisely  as  though  % 
light  was  held  to  the  jet. 

In  ordinaiy  furnaces  it  is  infusible ;  the  only  means  of 
melting  it  being  lime  crucibles,  to  which  blowpipe  flames 
are  attached.  It  does  not  rust  or  oxidize  at  ordinaiy 
temperatures,  and  withstands  the  attacks  of  all  the 
common  adds  when  used  singly.  It  may,  however,  be 
dissolved  In  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  adds. 
Being  as  soft  as  copper,  and  possessing  veiy  tenacious 
and  malleable  properties,  it  mav  be  drawn  into  wire 
finer  than  that  drawn  from  any  other  metal. 

The  prindpal  uses  of  platina  are  confined  to  the  chem- 
ist's laboratory,  where,  on  account  of  its  infuslbillty  and 
Inertness  as  a  chemical  agent,  it  Is  greatly  made  use  of. 
It  is,  however,  used  in  Russia  as  coin,  and  is  occasion- 
all  v  fashioned  Into  snuff  boxes,  etc  In  the  laboratoiy 
it  is  used  in  the  distillation  of  sulphuric  add—lane 
stills  of  it  being  employed  In  concentrating  the  add. 
By  the  chemist  it  is  also  much  used  for  tubes,  dishes  for 
evaporating  chemicals,  crudbles,  etc 

Powdered  metallic  platinum    is    sometimes   called 

Slatinum  black,  and  Is  very  finely  divided.  It  possesses 
tie  property  of  absorbtog  oxygen  gas,  and  imparting  it 
to  other  substances.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  drop- 
ping a  little  spirits  of  wine  or  ether  upon  some  platinum 
black  after  the  latter  has  been  exposed  for  a  half  hour 
to  the  air.  The  spirits  will  become  oxidized,  and  the  act 
of  oxidation  will  caose  the  platinum  to  become  red  hot. 

Indian  Tradition. 

Among  the  Seminole  Indians  there  is  a  singular  tradi- 
tion regarding  the  white  man's  origin  and  superiority. 
They  say  that  when  the  Great  Spirit  made  the  earth,  he 
also  made  three  men,  all  of  whom  were  of  a  very  fair 
complexion  ;  and  that  after  making  them,  he  led  them 
to  the  margin  of  a  small  lake  and  bade  them  leap  therein. 
One  immediately  obeyed,  and  came  out  of  the  water 
purer  than  before  he  bathed ;  the  second  did  not  leap  In 
until  the  water  had  become  slightly  muddy,  and  wnen 
he  bathed,  he  came  up  copper  colored ;  the  third  did 
not  leap  In  until  the  water  became  black  with  mud,  and 
came  out  with  its  own  color.  Then  the  Great  Spirit  laid 
before  them  three  packages  of  bark,  and  bade  them 
choose ;  and  out  of  pitv  tor  his  misfortune  in  color,  he 
gave  the  black  man  his  first  choice.  He  took  hold  of 
each  of  the  packages  and  having  felt  them,  chose  the 
heaviest ;  the  coppeiMsolored  one  then  chose  the  second 
heaviest,  leaving  the  white  man  the  lightest.  When  the 
packages  were  opened,  the  first  was  found  to  contain 
spades,  hoes,  and  all  the  implements  of  labor ;  the  sec- 
ond enwrapped  hunting,  fishmg  and  warlike  apparatus ; 
the  third  gave  the  whRe  man  pens,  ink  and  paper— the 
engines  of  the  mind — ^the  mutual,  mental  ImproTemait 
— ^the  social  link  of  humanity— the  foundation  of  tlis 
white  man's  superiority.  ^ 

le 
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BT  FBAN0I8  BBOWNS. 
OHAPTBB  I.— THB  8T0LBK  TBTBT. 

It  has  gone  and  come  a  hundred  times  since  the 
period  of  ouTBtorv — ^thatbeautifal.  but  Jbdlng:.  season  of 
soft^till  air  and  mellowed  sunshine— the  Sabbath  of 
the  Western  year— which  comes  when  the  fervid  heat  is 
over  and  the  harvest  work  is  done,  and  is  known 
now,  as  it  was  then,  throughout  the  Northern  States 
of  the  American  Union,  as  the  Indian  summer,  be- 
cause, according  to  the  red  man's  faith,  it  prevailed 
forever  in  the  hapny  hunting  ground  to  which  his 
dead  were  gone.  Its  dreamy  quiet  rested  on  the 
hiUs  and  and  valleys  of  the  limd,  on  the  great  rivers 
and  the  grand  old  woods,  whose  wealth  of  foliage 
had  turned  from  green  to  gold;  but  quiet  there  was 
none  in  the  hearts  of  the  men,  for  uie  days  of  dis- 
cord and  division  that  were  to  end  in  a  nation's  birth, 
the  hot  dispute  between  England  and  her  American 
colonies  that  was  to  be  cool^  only  in  blood,  had  be- 
gun. From  the  Atlantic  ports  to  the  backwood  set- 
tlements, from  the  Falls  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
flats  of  the  Mississippi,  town  and  country,  pulpit 
and  press,  were  occupied  with  the  same  subjects — 
the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  the  inroads  made 
upon  tnem  by  Ekigland's  King  and  Parliament.  They 
were  discussed  in  public  meetings  and  social  gather- 
ings, in  places  of  business,  in  farm-fields,  and  at 
family  firesides,  but  not  without  the  contention  and 
confusion  which  attend  every  great  movement  among 
mankind. 

While  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people 
were  agreed  on  maintaining  their  liberties  at  all 
hazards,  there  was  an  ultra-royalist  minority  no  less 
devoted  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  and  the 
authority  of  Parliament.  Hence  the  party  names 
of  Whig  and  Tory,  and  the  partv  strife  which  had  sO 
long  accompanied  them  in  the  old  country,  came  into 
f^operation  on  the  shores  of  the  new  world;  but  there 
the  names  took  a  more  practical  significance,  and  the 
sixife  a  more  determined  character,  from  the  nature  of 
the  questtons  at  Issue,  and  thehr  direct  bearing  not  only 
on  the  public  spirit,  but  the  domestic  interests  of  the 
land.  On  these  accounts  the  controversy  cut  deep  into 
private  life;  It  estranged  old  neighbors,  It  divided  friends 
and  kinsmen,  and  crossed  alike  the  prudently-laid  plans 
of  sf  e,  and  the  fair,  fond  dreams  of  youth. 

Vf%A  it  owlnf  to  some  such  dream  that  m  an  afternoon 
of  that  sweet  mdian  summer,  on  a  thickly-wooded  slope 
where  the  rauffe  of  the  Holyoke  Mountains  overlook  tne 
windings  of  uie  beautiful  Connecticut  River,  a  y^ung 
gill  sat  on  the  moss-growa  root  of  an  old  tree,  and  a 
young  man  stood  leuiing  against  its  trunk  by  her  side  f 

That  young  man  had  not  completed  his  twenty-first 
year,  but  a  finer  specimen  of  early  manhood  was  not  to 
be  found  in  the  New  England  States.  Tall  and  well 
proportioned,  though  somewhat  spare,  his  frame  prom- 
bea  the  union  of  activity  and  strength;  his  face,  one  of 
the  handsomest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  type,  had  taken  a 
tinge  of  brown,  from  exposure  to  sun  and  wind,  which 
made  him  look  beyond  his  vears,  and  accorded  well  with 
its  habitual  expression  of  energy  and  intelligence,  so 
characteristic  of  his  New  England  Mn.  A  country-bom 
man,  his  manner  and  bearing  had  lu  them  the  freedom 
of  the  forest  lai^  and  the  independence  of  a  race  able 
and  wflling  to  mne  their  own  way  in  the  world,  but  thev 
had  also  the  graceful  dignity  and  polished  ease  which 
Itood  taste  and  good  breeding  alone  can  impart.  His 
costume  would  have  been  thought  conslderablv  out  of 
rule  among  the  bewigffed,  bepowdered,  and  beruffled 
men  of  the  period  in  Xondon  and  Paris.  Besides  his 
own  dark  brown  hair,  worn  lu'^hort  tans:led  curls  of  na- 


ture's dressing,  It  consisted  of  a  suit  of  coarse  grey 
cloth,  such  as  women  spun  and  men  wove  in  country 


cottage  and  farm-house,  stodrings.  then  a  largelr  dis- 
play^ portion  of  man's  attire,  knitted  of  linen  thread 
neslde  New  England  hearths,  and  shoes  of  home-t^tnned 


leather  wlthout^a  buckle  or  rosette.  For  he  belonged  to 
the  Homespun  Association— a  society  whose  mc  mbers 
were  pledged  to  wear  nothing  that  paid  duty  to  tae  tax 
tog  government  of  England,  and  therefore  had  to  eschew 
all  imported  goods. 

So  apparently  did  the  girl  by  whose  side  he  stood  be 
Deatli  loe  t^ancUng  boiu^hs;  her  kersey  dress  and  straw 
bat,  with  linen  ribbons,  Told  as  much,  but  their  rustic 
Bimpiicity  onlv  served  to  set  off  her  surpassing  beauty. 
In  tne  last  of  her  teens,  and  about  the  middle  height  of 
women,  her  figure  would  have  seemed  too  slender  but 
for  the  rounded  elegance  of  its  symmetry;  a  poet  would 
have  said  that  the  rose  and  Ifly  strove  for  dominion  in 
her  face,  a  sculptor  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  classic 
mould  of  her  features,  and  many  a  modem  belle  might 
have  envied  the  rich  abundance  of  her  chestnut  hair. 
These  were  charms  which  time  could  steal  and  care  de- 
stroy, but  her  fair  face  spoke  of  that  over  which  they 
had  no  power— a  mind  at  once  noble  and  tender,  gentle 
and  steadfast,  a  woman  on  whose  faith  and  constancy 
one  might  rely  under  ar*  circumstances,  but  whose  love 
only  a  brave,  good  man  could  win. 

"You  must  ffive  me  a  better  answer  than  that,  Con- 
stance," said  the  young  man  at  her  ride;  I  have  played 
the  game  of  fish  for  nothing  lon^  enough  for  any  man 
in  his  senses;  maybe  I  am  not  quite  in  mine  where  you 
are  concerned;  but  here  have  I  been  thinking  of  no- 
body but  you  this  many  a  year,  for  I  have  loved  yon 
as  long  as  I  can  remember,  ay,  since  we  were  diil- 
drea  ]^ying  in  the  meadows  and  going  to  oJiof^l  to- 
'  ler;  ana  the  boys  used  to  laugh  at  me  for  follow-, 
wherever  you  went.  We  are  both  old  enough 
now  to  know  our  own  minds,  yet  there  is  no  engage- 
ment between  us,  no  promise-— at  least  on  your  side; 
you  could  let  me  slip  to-morrow  and  marry  some- 
body else  with  perfect  propriety,  as  the  old  maids 
say.  Maybe  that  is  what  vou  mean  to  do  after  all, 
but  somehow  I  don't  think  it — ^no  I  don't,  Constance, 
dear,"  he  continued,  catching  the  reproachful  loos, 
she  cast  up  into  his  face.  "But  I  can't  drift  loose 
about  you  any  longer;  let  me  have  something 
to  hope  for  and  hold  by,  now  that  things  are  so  un 
certain  around  us.  Say  you  will  be  my  ovm,  this 
year,  next  year,  any  time  you  please  to  fix,  only  let 
it  be  a  settled  thinr ,  and  I  will  wait  as  patiently  and 
faithfully  as  ever  Jacob  did  for  his  Rachel.  I  wish 
Mr.  Delamere  would  be  good  enough  to  take  old  La- 
ban's  way,  as  there  happens  to  te  no  Leah  in  the 
case." 

He  sat  down  beside  her  on  the  mossy  root,  and 
took  her  small  white  hand  between  his  two;  it 
nestled  confidingly  there,  but  her  head  drooped 
low,  and  her  eyes  were  east  on  the  ground,  as  she  said: 
''I  can  make  no  engagement  without  my  father's  con- 
sent, and  that  he  wlu  never  give  while  you  hold  what  he 
calls  your  rebellious  principles.  Indeed,  tf  he  knew  the 
half  what  people  say  at>out  you,  he  would  never  consent 
to  see  or  speak  to  you.    Sydney,  is  it  all  trae  7 ' ' 

"  Is  what  true,  my  own  Constance  t " 

'*  That  you  are  captain  of  the  Minute  Men ;  that  yon 
drill  companies  of  students  secretly  every  night;  and 
that  there  is  a  warrant  out  against  you  for  assaulting 
Oovemment  oflicers  In  the  discharge  of  their  duty." 

<*  Yes,  it  is  all  trae  enough,  my  ^1;  the  voung  men  of 
our  university  and  neighborhood  who  nave  pledged 
themselves  tooe  ready  at  a  minute's  warning  to  rise  in 
arms  in  detence  of  their  countir's  rights  ana  liberties, 
bave  done  me  the  honor  to  elect  me  their  captain, 
though  they  misiht  have  found  worthier  snd  abler  men;  and  as 
I  have  picked  np  some  knowledge  of  the  military  exercise 
from  my  own  goodfather,  I  teachit  to  my  fellow-stadents  who 
Jliave  not  had  the  same  opportonitles.  As  to  the  warrant,  it 
was  that  made  me  ask  yea  to  meet  me  here,  for  I  don*t  care  to 
be  Been  at  home,  lest  It  mtebt  compromiae  my  father,  and  X 
meant  to  tell  yon  all  abontU:  bat  my  fooliah  heart's  baslDesa 
rose  to  my  llpa  when  I  caagnt  the  first  eight  of  yon  coming 
throogh  the  trees.  Well  then.  I  was  going  home  to  my  lodg- 
ingfl  from  the  last  of  oar  college  claaaes  one  evening  last  week. 
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weed  tomws  a  honM  on  the  oaukirts  of  OAml>iiaM,  00- 
bv  a  widow  and  her  two  danchten— old  gtrls  they  are 
ad  not  over  well  provided  for,  bot  the  nnsband  and 


and  chaneed  to 
cnpied  b; 

now,  aao^ ^ , ...^ 

father  waa  colonel  of  the  Masaachoaetta  Tolonteera,  and  did 
ffood  lenrlce  in  the  old  war,  aa  well  aa  yonr  father  and  mine. 
I  noticed  that  Bomethlns  waa  wrong  abont  the  place,  and  soon 
found  01 1  that  a  party  01  revenue  men  bad  foroed  an  entrance, 
becanae  a  apy  of  thelra  told  them  that  the  poor  soola  had 
bought  some  Irlah  linen  from  a  pedlar  whoae  goods  nerer 
passed  the  Cnstom  House;  and  there  they  were  searching  and 
frightening  the  unprotected  women  almost  out  of  their  wits. 
Of  course  they  had  the  tyrant's  law  on  their  side;  but  1  could 
not  see  the  widow  and  danghtora  of  a  brave  officer  who  had 
-  defended  our  frontiers  againat  the  French  and  Indians  before 
1  was  bom  insulted  by  ttitish  underlings;  so  I  Just  started  o£ 
got  together  a  company  of  my  Minute  Hen.  turned  the  sesicfa- 
fng  party  rij^t  out  of  the  house,  and  chased  them  home  to 
•their  quarters,  with  aome  amart  promises  of  what  they  might 
expect  if  we  ever  caught  them  oisturbbig  an  honest  man's 
house  again.  It  was  alter  dark,  you  see,  and  between  that  and 
their  terrors  the  rascals  could  swear  to  none  of  the  company 
but  myself;  so  the  rest  hare  fortunately  escaped,  and  a  warrant 
haa  been  issued  against  me  as  the  nngleader.  I  hear  they 
mean  to  make  an  example  of  me;  but  neyer  mind,  Constance, 
it  will  soon  blow  over,  for  things  must  come  to  better  or  worse. 
In  the  meantime,  I  am  keeping  out  of  sight  with  old  Vander- 
slock,  the  Dutch  lumber-man,  you  know.^  and  he  pointed  far 
up  the  wooded  hllL  ^'  No  fear  of  British  spies  venturing  so 
high  as  his  domain;  and  between  my  boy,  Casar,  and  your 
page,  Philip,  we  can  exchange  m«n.  ^s  and  see  each  other  at 
timea,  that  la,  if  the  fair  Constance  does  not  think  the  less  of 
her  own  true  man  for  loving  Jnatice  and  liberty  almost  aa  well 
as  he  loves  herself.** 

''  Tou  know  me  better  than  that,  Sydney.  I  think  more  of 
you  now  than  I  ever  did.  If  they  ianued  a  hundred  warrants 
against  you,  it  was  a  brave,  good  action  to  protect  the  widow's 
home.** 

There  was  a  look  of  loving  pride  in  her  flushed  cheek  and 
kindling  eye— pride  of  him  and  his  doings— that  charmed  the 
young  man  out  of  his  sobriety. 

"  Spoken  like  a  New  England  gIrL  my  Oonatanee  1  **  he 
cried,  throwing  hia  arm  round  her,  and  drawing  her  dose  to  his 
manly  breast—*'  Spoken  like  a  New  Kngland  girt  1  I  wiah  the 
action  had  been  ten  times  better  and  braver,  since  you  nraise 
it.  There  is  nothing  like  praiae  from  the  ¥roman  one  loyes ; 
I  will  do  something  worihy  of  it  yet** 

''  Ay,  Sydney,  but  listen  to  me.^* 

**  I  am  content  to  listen  to  yon  all  my  life,  Constance,  aa  men 
must  to  their  wives,  they  say.** 

*'  Well,  never  mind  that ;  but  tell  me  is  not  your  father  risdit 
in  saying  that  you  young  men  go  too  far  in  opposition  to  the 
British  Gkivemment,  and  give  the  enemies  of  our  country  an 
opportunity  to  misrepresent  and  blacken  the  good  cause  in 

**  Constance,  he  is  not  right  I  say  it  with  all  reverence  to 
my  father,  for  which  no  eon  haa  better  reaaon,  he  and  the  rest 
of  the  moderate  party  think  that  by  calmly  and  prudently 
setting  forth  the  grievances  of  the  land,  our  Britl  ah  rulers  wiu 
be  induced  to  do  us  Justice :  but  they  are  deceived.  The  foxes 
of  the  old  country  are  too  crafty  for  them.  Craft  and  tyranny 
always  go  together.  They  mean  to  play  fast  and  loose  with 
ns,  and  gain  time,  till  they  get  the  arms  out  of  our  hands  and 
garrisons  into  all  our  towna  and  strong  places,  and  then  gov- 
ern us  like  so  many  slaves.  We,  the  descendants  of  men  who 
for  freedom's  sake  came  out  from  kin  and  conntoy.  and  braved 
the  perils  of  wave  and  wUdemeaa  that  they  might  leave  a  heri- 
tage of  liberty  and  religion  to  their  children ;  we,  that  have  in 
our  veins  the  best  blood  of  Saxon  and  Norman— yea,  Con- 
stance, it  waa  the  best  men  of  either  race  that  sought  these 
western  shores,  and  left  the  residue  fit  only  to  be  governed  by 
the  licentious,  mean,  and  tyrannical  Stuarta,  and  tie  stultifled 
House  of  Hanover.** 

How  much  farther  the  young  student  would  have  gone  in 
this  high-pitched  strain  of  his  age  and  party,  it  were  nard  to 
aav ;  but  Constance  laid  her  small  Angers  on  his  UpB  with, 
^  Stop  I  stop  I  Sydney  dear ;  you  don't  know  who  may  be 
walking  in  these  woods.    It  is  a  mercy  that  my  father  never 


ang 

climbs  so  high. 


mercy  that  my  father 

At  any  rate,  he  is  engased  to-day  with  aparoel 


of  books  he  gets  every  season  from  BniJand,  so  I  hope  he 
won't  miss  me.  What  he  would  say  if  heknew  I  waa  here,  or 
heard  you  lust  now,  it  frightens  me  to  think  of.  He  would 
call  it  treason  at  the  very  least** 

*'  Maybe  he  would,  Constance ;  but  it  is  treason  against  our- 
selves, our  country,  and  the  memory  of  our  forefathers,  to  live 
under  the  laws  those  old  bunglers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  have  made  for  ns— laws  that  dwarf  our  commerce, 
check  our  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  f umiah  every  spiteful  or 
insolent  exaseman  with  a  pretext  for  invading  our  domestic 
privacy  and  ransacking  our  houses.  However,  th«re  is  one 
comfort,  their  meddlesome  tyranny  cannot  last  long.  Let 
slow  or  timid  men  say  aa  they  will,  were  is  a  spirit  in  the  new 

Eneration  that  will  strike  for  freedom  some  day,  and  the 
Inute  Men  won't  be  the  laat  in  the  field.** 
*'  Sydney,  Sydney,  think  of  the  risk  I  ** 
**  Who  regards  risk  for  a  good  cause,  when  his  heart  is  in  it  ? 
I  love  my  country  even  as  I  love  you.    What  danger  should 
deter  me  from  standing  on  the  defence  of  either?    Nay,  Con- 
atance,  it  waa  yourself  Qiat  first  made  me  a  oairint,  as  f»*-    '  * 


deserve  the  name.  I  remember  long  ago,  when  we  read  the 
histories  of  the  Greek  and  Bomanheroes  and  the  tales  of 
the  Swiss  patriots  together  in  our  old  summer-house,  how  your 
eyes  used  to  kindle,  and  your  breaat  heave  with  emotion,  aa 
you  said,  ^  Such  men  had  a  right  to  be  loved  and  honored.*  It 
waa  those  readings  and  sayings  that  bound  me  to  the  service  of 
liberty  and  land.  Would  you  bid  me  quit  it  now,  when  it  bids 
fair  to  need  every  true  man*s  arm  f  * 

"  No,  Sydney,  no ;  **  and  the  young  giri*s  face  waa  lighted  ub 
once  more  with  the  glow  of  that  early  enthusiasm.^' I  love 
my  country  aa  well  aa/ou:  I  think  I  could  die  for  it,  woman 
though  I  am,  and  the  diaognter  of  an  arrant  old  Tory,  as  your 
Minute  Men  would  call  my  dear  and  kindly  fsther:  but*'— and 
the  light  waned  away  fkomeyeand  cheek— ''beddea  fearing 
all  aorta  of  anarea  and  dangers  into  which  your  Ikot  haste 


might  bring  you,  I  have  a  suapidon  that  your  devotion  to 

'^^^  andland  will  sc -'  *  ■    " 

.Constaoceuandt 

Whig  for  herfather.'* 


Hbertyi 


1  will  some  day  make  you  forget  your  old  play- 
'     '  idli^gld,wlthaa6inl& 


1  take  to  a  more  c 


''  Ton  are  Jesting  with  me,  my  giil,  aa  you  did  i 
before;  but  things  should  be  senous  with  ns  noi 


time 


La  tl 
it  not 
fsr  more  likely  that  aome  Boyalist  officer,  all  fashion  and 
finery,  fkom  hla  lace  ruffles  to  his  diamond  shoe-buckles,  with 
prindples  your  father  approvea,  and  a  noble  connection  aome- 
where  in  England,  will  send  poor,  plain  Sydney  Archdale  out 
of  eight  and  out  of  mindf  DonH  look  so  displeased,  Con- 
stance; I  waa  not  quite  in  earnest ;  but  situated  as  I  am.  It  la 
natural  to  fear  aomethlng  of  the  kind ;  that  is  why  I  wanted  a 
bit  of  a  promise  fhmi  yon.  If  we  were  once  engaged,  I  don*t 
believe  your  father  would  part  us.  Give  me  your  hand,  and 
aay  yon*]l  be  mine.** 

^^  I  cannot  say  It  without  his  consent,**  she  said.  wlthdnwlQg 
herself  a  little  aa  she  spoke;  ^  and  it  would  be  deceiving  yoa 
If  I  let  you  Imagine  there  waa  any  hope  of  that  My  {ather 
grows  fiercer  against  the  Whigs  every  day.  Sometimes  I  fear 
hla  mind  is  getting  unhinged  on  the  subject,  he  gives  way  to 
snch  bursts  of  temper;  but  those  who  know  him  best  ssy  ho 
haa  never  been  the  aame  man  aince  my  poor  brother  met  hla 
late.  That  la  another  bond  on  me,  Syoney.  another  reaaon 
why  I  should  be  tho  comfort  and  support  of  ids  old  age.  It  la 
creeping  faat  upon  him,  and  I  am  ma  only  child,  named  after 
my  mouer,  whose  ffave  he  visits  on  the  last  day  of  every 
June— the  one  on  which  she  waa  taken  from  him  yeara  before! 
can  remember.  Since  then  he  haa  been  father  and  mother  both 
to  me.  Never  waa  ao  much  love  and  care  bestowed  upon  a 
daughter  from  the  time  when  he  hushed  me  In  his  arma  to 
sleep  in  stormy  niffhts,  and  taught  me  to  aay  an  evening  prayer 
beside  my  little  bed.  It  has  been  hia  constant  habit  to  gn^Uy 
my  wishes,  and  ward  oif  ttvm.  me  every  cauae  of  trouble  or 
annoyance.  Sydney.  I  cannot,  f  will  not  diaobey  him.** 
Well,  I  don't  ask  you  do  to  that,*'  said  the  young  1 
f ;  but  a  painful  expression  paaaed  over  his  face  ;  ^ 


calmly; 


painful  expression  paaaed  over  his  face  T**  only 

My  father  means  to  call  at  the  Elms  to-day  ana  souna 


Mr.  Delamere;  he  may  know  nothing  about  the  warrant   I 
am  at  Harvard  OoUegeu  you  know.** 

**Tea:  studying  under  the  lumber-man,**  said  Conatance; 
but  aa  she  spoke  the  pair  started  to  their  feet,  for  a  sound  re- 
sembling nothliw  but  that  of  a  liorae*s  hoofs  on  the  hard  up- 
bmd  tuif  aeemea  to  paaa  Just  behind  the  tree  on  whose  mossy 
loot  they  had  been  dttlng. 

They  looked  around  on  all  sides,  but  could  see  nothing,  ex- 
cept the  squirrels  climbing  up  the  boughs,  and  the  wood-birds 
and  insects  fihting  about  In  the  quiet  ur. 

^' There  la  a  horseman  somewhere  in  our  nei^borbood,** 
said  Sydney.  **  One  would  not  expect  to  aeethenke  In  these 
thick  woods;  but  some  travellers  may  have  taken  them  for  a 
abort  cut  acroaa  the  mountalna.  and  to  my  certain  knowledge 
the  soil  hereabouts  haa  a  singular  power  of  conveying  sound.** 

"  Might  it  not  be  a  mounted  spy  in  search  of  you  f  Oh,  Syd- 
ney, fly  back  to  yanderslock*B  dearlng ;  and  there  is  Phillp*s 
dgnaL.'*  said  Conatance,  aa  a  shrill  whistle  came  up  the  slope. 
*^  Either  he  sees  somebody  coming,  or  it  is  time  for  me  to  go. 
I  came  here  to  gather  the  laat  oT  the  blue-berriea;  what  ex- 
cuses one  learns  to  make  by  dealing  with  Minute  Men.  PhUlp 
and  Cnssr  are  gathering  them  f6r  me,  to  make  good  the  excuse. 
But  good-bye ;  I  must  go  now.** 

sounded  once 
Ton  can't  go 

without  mi^Elng  me  At  promise.**  he  cried ;  ^^  say  before  we 
pert  that  you  win  be  my  wife.** 

''IwlU  If  myfatherconaentstoit:  that  la  the  only  condi- 
tion.   For  yonr  own  aake.  for  my  sake,  go,**  aaid  Conatance. 

He  pressed  her  hand  to  nis  lips,  and  fled  up  the  alope  with 
the  speed  of  a  mountain  deer,  while  ahe  turned  downwards 
at  an  almost  equal  pace. 

CHAPTSB  n.— THB  TWO  8QUIBB8 

That  part  of  the  Connectlcat  Valley  commanded  by 
ttie  picturesque  raoge  of  the  Holyoke  Mountains,  would 
acarcely  be  recognized  to-dav  b/  the  ffeneration  who 
dwelt  there  when  Sydney  Archdale  and  Constaoce  Dela- 
mere held  their  stolen  tfyBt  on  the  wooden  slope 
above  it.  It  Is  now  a  summer  resort  of  New  Eng- 
land's rank  and  fashion — a  scene  sought  out  and 
linfi^ered  in  by  tourists  from  every  part  of  Europe 
and  America  to  which  excursion  trains  brin^  their 
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THe  ifrat  proprietors  of  those  mansions  iand  estates 
aniyed  In  Massachusetts  soon  after  Cromweirs  *'  crown* 
ins  mercy^*  the  utter  defeat  of  the  royal  cause  in  the 
bMtle  of  Worcester.  They  bad  been  knights  and  land- 
owners In  their  natlye  Bedfordshire,  of  good  descent, 
which y  moreover,  represented  that  of  the  English  na* 
tion,  for  the  one.  Sir  Kalph  Archdale,  traced  his  pedlme 
from  a  Saxon  stock,  and  the  other.  Sir  Gervase  Dela- 
mere  claimed  a  Norman  ancestry.  They  were  both 
zealous  Presbyterians,  however,  and  did  knight's 
service  in  the  Parliamentary  army,  but,  like  most  of 
their  sect,  maintained  the  divine  institution  of  hered- 
itary monarchy  (it  was  one  of  the  points  in  dispute 
between  Presbyterian  and  Independent  at  the  time); 
and  being  in  common  with  many  honest  men  who* 
had  foognt  and  conquered  for  the  rights  of  Parlia- 
ment and  people,  revolted  by  the  execution  of  the 
king  and  the  domination  of  Cromwell,  thev  joined 
Cliarles  IPs  Scotch  expedition  to  restore  nimself. 
After  a  ruin  of  that  ill-concerted  enterprise  on  the 
field  of  Worcester,  roundhead  and  caviJier,  who  had 
a  hand  in  it,  were  happy  to  find  refuge  in  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  from  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector ;  and  the  Bedford  knights  found  it  on  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut.  The  southern  settlements 
in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  peopled  as  they  were 
by  emigrant  cavaliers,  would  not  have  aJforded 
peaceful  resting  places  to  men  who  had  charged  on 
the  king's  army  at  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby.  The 
Puritan  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  New  Eng- 
land, where  Cromwell  was  prayed  for  as  "  the  char- 
iot of  Israel  and  the  horseman  thereof,"  would 
scarcely  have  been  safer  quarters  for  those  who 
had  shared  in  the  defeat  of  Worcester;  but  the 
luckless  partisans  were  self-reliant  and  canable 
men.  They  had  contrived  to  bring  some  capital  and 
a  few  retainers  from  England,  and  retiring  with  theie 
westward  to  the  then  wild  and  but  half  explored  valley, 
they  purchased  from  the  Indian  tribes,  who  stul  pos- 
sessed it,  a  tract  of  land  whereon  to  settle  and  begin  life 

Years  alter,  when  the  land  had  been  falriv  divided, 
built  on,  and  brought  under  cultivation,  when  other 
emigranto  had  come  to  the  valley,  and  villages  with 
English  names  grown  up  In  It,  the  Lord  Protector  went 
the  way  of  all  men,  and  Charies  II.  superseded  the  Com- 
monwealth. These  evento  brought  grert  changes  to 
England,  but  little  or  none  to  her  American  colonies, 
except  that  they  sent  new  governors  with  special  objec- 
tions to  old  charters,  which  nobody  much  minded,  and  a 
large  Influx  of  refugees  belonging  to  the  overthrown 
pany,  to  increase  flieir  townships  and  cultivate  their 
wastes.  All  this  was  but  the  news  of  the  day  to  Ajchdale  and 
Delamere ;  the  old  country  had  neither  hopes  nor  interests  for 

-  •    - — '• ..-^-- »-^ — ised  into  the  hands  of 

_       „  he  neceesitieB  of  the 

case;  and'tbe  sovereign  Tor  whom  they  P«i>«^  *nd  loelso 
--  -...---  friend  to  their  rreeoy- 


Uiousands  from  all  the  northern  towns  of  the  Union, 
and  prosperous  or  ambitious  families  send  their 
children  for  education  to  its  numerous  seminaries, 
which  are  celebrated  even  in  Massachusetts,  the  land 
of  schools.  The  place  had  a  different  aspect  and  re- 
pute at  the  time  of  our  story;  it  was  not  the  primeval 
wild,  for  those  fertile  lands  lying  between  the  wind- 
ing river  and  the  towering  hills  had  been  among  the 
earliest  of  the  inland  settfoments  made  by  emigrants 
from  England. 

The  dwellings  and  the  industry  of  civilized  man 
had  been  there  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
Well-tilled  farms,  fruitful  orchards,  and  comfortable 
homesteads  covered  the  valley,  and  here  and  there 
indented  the  woods  that  clothed  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  herds  and  flocks  grazed  in  the  broad 
jpreen  meadows  through  which  the  Connecticut 
wandered  ;  but  everythmg  was  yet  rural  and  rustic. 
The  now  large  and  beautiful  town  of  Northampton,, 
with  its  princely  hotels,  fashionable  promenades,  and 
far-stretching  outskirts  of  villas  and  gardens,  was 
then  little  better  than  a  country  hamlet.  Its  elder 
sister  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Hadley,  was 
a  small  old-fashioned  township  containing  the 
came  quaint  but  substantial  houses,  in  one  of  which  two 
signataries  of  Charles  I's  death-warrant  remafaied  hidden 
for  many  a  year  from  the  vengeance  of  bis  son.  and  the 
same  plain  rresbyterian  meetmg-house  In  which  Cotton 
Mather's  cotemporaries  prayed  and  preached  against  the 
witches  of  Salem. 

They  presented  a  goodly  prospect,  neverthelesss— 
valley  and  village,  windine  river  and  wooded  mountains 
—for  the  fair  landscape,  like  the  fail  face,  can  please 
without  ornament.  The  inhabitants  were  thrifty  and 
well-to-do,  though  In  the  whole  district  there  were  but 
two  properties  that  could  be  called  large,  the  one  locally 
known  aa  the  Plantation,  the  other  as  the  Elms.  The 
former  was  situated  on  the  level  lands  west  of  North- 
ampton, and  took  its  name  from  a  grove  of  the  sugar 
maple,  which  a  former  proprietor  had  planted  there,  in- 
tending to  manufacture  sugar  and  rum  on  a  large  scale. 
But  the  trees  proved  the  only  flourishing  part  of  the 
business,  and  his  successors  had  given  it  up  long  aga 
The  latter  occupied  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  windings 
of  the  Connecticut,  which  enclosed  it  on  the  west, 
north  and  south,  while  on  the  east  it  was  bounded  by 
one  of  the  wooded  steeps  of  the  Holyoke  range,  forming 
at  once  a  majestic  background  and  a  shelter  from  the 
«ast  wind,  as  unfriendly  to  health  and  vegetation  in 
New  England  as  it  is  in  the  old  country.  The  place  took 
Its  designation  from  two  giant  elms  which  overshadowed 
the  proprietor's  house,  and  were  said  to  be  the  only  sur- 
vivors of  an  andent  forest  that  had  filled  the  valley  ages 
before  it  was  trodden  by  whi^e  man's  foot.  Moreover, 
the  public  road  to  Hadley,  Northampton,  and  townships 
still  farther  west,  led  through  that  property ;  and  for 
erosslng  the  river  the  traveller  had  his  choice  of  ford  or 
ferry,  for  bridge  there  was  none.  They  were  both  fair 
•  and  fertile  esUtes,  though  the  Elms  got  most  commen- 
dation from  passing  people,  on  account  of  its  beautiful 
situation,  and  pleasant,  sheltered  look.  They  came  so 
near  to  each  other  at  one  point  that  only  the  Connecticut 
divided  them,  and  thero  it  had  a  convenient  ford,  yet 
diverged  so  far  that  neither  house  was  visible  from  the 
other.  They  were  both  well-managed  in  the  old  thriftv 
and  homely  fashion,  the  larger  half  let  out  to  leasehold- 
tng  tenants,  and  the  smaller  farmed  by  the  proprietor 
himself.  The  two  houses  were  as  much  alike  as  the 
lands,  built  when  Charles  II.  was  king,  they  were  now 
reckoned  among  the  old  mansions  of^the  colony,  but 
difiered  from  the  surrounding  farm-houses  onlyin  having 
larger  dimensions  and  betteiHcept  grounds.  There  were 
the  same  high-pointed  gables  add  steeply  sloping  roof. 
Inroad  eaves,  narrow  windows,  and  wide  porch;  but 
while  the  fann-houses  had  in  general  but  one  stoiy  and 
an  attic,  they  rose  to  the  heinit  of  two ;  while  the  for- 
mer had  only  two  gables,  they  had  four,  with  corres-    „„^,^^.„^„,_. 

ponding  chimneys.    In  front  of  each  mansion  was  a   ^tatei'buttbeliieUOT and  games  of  Whitehall  were  more  to 
smooth,  level  lawn,  and  in  the  rear  a  large  old-fashioned    y^  lordship's  taste.    He  therefore  contented  himself  with 
-      '   -         •    ■  '       '  ^_  .,-,-^  ^„.  ^_._,_i— _.    gendlng a  surveyor  to  mark  Its  boDndartes,  and  a  steward  to 

^"ll^JK" ifot  toV  Imagined  that  the  stent  knishts  of  Bedford, 
•hire,  who  had  fought  in  every  battle-tield  from  Edgehill  to 
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them  now;  their  family  estotes  had  passes 
itrangers  by  sale  or  mortgage,  to  meet  the 
case;  and  the  sovereign  for  whom  th—  " 

much  had  already  proved  himself  no  1 

terian  people     On  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  toey  were 
free  to  worship  after  the  manner  of  their  fathers.     They  bad 

(alned  for  tbemeelvcs  new  esUtes  and  comforUble  homes  too, 
or  both  had  married  In  the  colony  Children  were  mwing 
QD  around  them,  and  the  only  consequence  of  the  Restotatlon 
which  they  experienced,  was  the  sudden  aopearanoe  of  a  claim- 
ant to  the  land  they  had  bought  from  the  1  udians. 

Grants  of  land  In  AmericaTumished  a  cheap  and  easy  mode 
of  rewarding  the  services  abd  making  up  the  losses  of  old 
friends;  U  was  therefore  a  favorite  one  with  the  restored 
Charles,  whoee  revenue  never  equalled  his  expenditure.  But, 
like  everything  done  for  his  old  friends,  those  grants  were  so 
hastily  and  carelessly  made,  that  they  frequently  served  onlv 
to  create  conflicting  claims,  which  in  some  cases  were  handed 
down  to  trouble  Iffter  generations.  Thus,  an  Impoverished 
nobleman,  who  had  followed  the  king's  fortunes  »ud  been  as 
tittle  credit  to  any  fortune  as  his  majesty  himself,  Viscounl 
Lavenham,  was  invested  by  letters-patent  with  the  sole  pro- 
prietorship  of  the  tract  occupied  bv  the  ancient  brothers  in 
tfms,  as  clearly  defined  by  the  landmarks  of  mountain  and 
river  as  if  It  had  been  one  of  the  primeval  solitudes  of  Maasar 
chusetta  Hopes  had  been  entertained  that  the  viscount 
would  be  Induced  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  settle  on  his  new 


garden,  the  whole  enclosed  by  thick  but  trimlv-kep' 
hedgerows,  interspersed  with  nne  tiees  that  had  bee 
brought  as  seedlings  from  old  England. 
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Worcester,  wonJd  tamely  give  np  the  land  they  had  parcliaaed 
and  reclaimed,  Beinf  }aet  men  themaelyea,  they  held  their 
title  to  he  one  of  the  oest  in  the  colony,  seeing  It  was  booght 
fh>m  the  original  owners  of  the  soil ;  bat  what  a  rkllfal  ooiir> 
tier  might  haye  eifbcted  in  Charles  Il/s  reign  it  were  hard  to 
say.  If  the  visconnt  liad  not  about  the  same  time  fallen  in  a 
duel,  and  hia  steward  and  snrveyor  been  soon  after  banished 
the  Puritan  colony  for  disorderly  conduct. 

Lord  Layenham^s  heirs  took  no  active  measures  to  enforce 
bis  claim.  Perhaps  they  knew  It  was  a  business  beyond  their 
abilities,  for  all  were  poor,  and  most  of  them  worthless ;  yet  it 
was  said  their  descendants  never  gave  up  hopes  of  the  grant, 
but  got  it  renewed  in  every  succeeding  reign,  with  the  help  of 
ministerial  or  influentia]  connections.  Grants  of  the  kind  nad 
been  known  to  become  available,  by  the  dying  out  of  a  family 
or  the  necessities  of  a  thriftless  heir;  but  If  the  noble  and 
straitened  house  expected  any  such  contingency,  they  were 
destined  to  wait  for  ft  long. 

Tne  Bedfordshire  knights  liyed  and  died  m  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  land  they  won  from  the  wilderncsa.  Archdales 
and  Delameres  after  them  continaed  to  flourish,  the  former  on 
the  Plantation,  and  the  latter  at  theBlms,  their  prosperity  keep- 
ing pace  with  that  of  the  colony,  and  their  fair  repute  descend- 
ing from  one  generation  to  another.  They  shared  in  all  the 
oouble  transactions  of  Masaachusetta,  gave  able  men  to  their 
ocantry^s  service  by  land  and  sea,  and  sent  forth  their  branches 
t»  every  province  of  New  Bnsland,  but  the  direct  line  of  each 
remainea  unbroken  m  their  first  settlement,  and  mansion  and 
estate  had  been  transmitted  from  father  to  son  tlQ  the  time  of 
oar  atory. 

On  the  aame  day  and  almost  the  tame  hour  in  which 
Sydney  Archdale  and  Constance  Delamere  met  in  the  silence 
of  the  woods  to  talk  over  the  troubles  that  beset  their  youth 
and  love,  there  sat  in  the  second  parlor  of  the  Blms  two  men 
who  might  have  held  trysts  in  woodlands  once ;  but  the  days 
were  long  gone  by,  for  they  were  in  the  afternoon  of  life,  and 
liad  left  its  morning  dreams  far  behind  them.  They  were  DOth 
tall,  robust,  and  stfll  handsome,  with  a  look  of  haymff  seen  the 
world  abou  t  them  One  would  have  guessed  that  theynad  done 
their  devoirs  in  the  battle-fleld,  the  chase,  and  the  oaU-room, 
and  could  do  the  like  to  somepnipose  yet,  in  spite  of  the  fast- 
Increasing  grey.    To  know  that  they  were  colonlsta  of  BngUsh 


Mride  witii  Uu  uniform,  applied  themselves  to  the  manafiwijuent 
of  their  wata^w,  and  lived  Diothers  In  peace  as  they  liad  beeD 
Inarms. 

Their  children  played  and  grew  up  together  as  they  had 
done;  family  troubles  and  festivities  were  shared  by  both 
households,  and  the  domestic  history  of  the  two  men  bad  m 
lemarkahle  similarity  m  every  pout  but  one. 

Bach  had  married  for  love,  lost  his  wife  by  early  death,  and 
never  changed  his  widowed  state,  but  committed  his  home 
aflhirs  to  the  care  of  a  tmsty  housekeeper.  Archdale  bad  but 
one  child—his  son  Sydney.  Delamere  had  but  one  now^hia 
daughter  Constance ;  but  there  was  a  time  when  he  had  a  son, 
4l«rvafle,  too.  His  marriage  had  been  earliei  in  life  than  that 
of  his  fnend,  but  there  were  reven  years  between  the  births  of 
his  boy  and  girl.  Their  mother  left  the  one  a  child  the  other 
■a  infant.  He  loved  and  cared  for  them  equally,  but  Dela- 
mere*s  hopes  and  pride  were  set  upon  his  son,  most  people 
thought,  with  good  reason— for  Oervase  was  handsome  and 
clever,  of  an  honest,  fearlesa,  and  yet  kindly  nature,  that  would 
not  see  wrong  done  to  the  meanest  thing  without  doing  hi» 
best  to  right  it ;  and  so  precocious  in  growth.  In  learning,  and 
In  sense,  that  he  was  reckoned  a  man  at  an  age  when  others 
were  but  bovs.  Gervase  went  to  college  when  little  more  than 
a  child,  took  his  degree  with  honors  while  senior  students- 
were  sighing  over  the  grades  they  had  yet  to  obtain ;  and  then,, 
at  his  own  earnest  reauest,  his  father  allowed  him  lo  accom- 
pany a  relation  of  the  famtly,  who  was  a  man  of  discreet  years, 
and  a  merchant  of  hij^h  account  In  Boston,  on  a  tour  of  Bnrope,. 
which  he  Intended  to  make  for  business  purposes. 

The  travelers  set  out,  and  all  thlnga  went  well  with  them  till 
tfaev  reached  YersailleB,  then  the  abode  of  the  French  (toun 
under  Louis  XV.  and  Madame  Pompadour,  and  con 


^ ^ juently 

the  scene  of  lavlah  splendor,  deep  Intrigue,  and  high  play. 
The  merchant  had  important  aflkirs  to  transact  there,  and  they 
remained  for  aome  time.  The  life  and  fashions  of  the  place, 
■o  unlike  those  of  New  Bngland,  had  the  charm  of  novelty  to 
young  Delamere :  hlagood  sense  and  better  principle  kept  turn 
deter  of  its  follies  and  vicea,  and  his  companion  fft»e  ftom 
anxiety  on  his  account.  Thua  when  the  latter  was  occupied 
with  hia  mercantile  concerns,  he  went  about  by  himself*  seebg 
what  was  to  be  seen,  especially  In  places  of  public  amusement. 
One  of  these  was  the  Cafe  do  Monde,  a  union  of  coffee  and 
gaming  house  not  ancommon  In  Versaiiles,  but  on  a  splendid 
scale,  and  frequented  by  men  of  rank  andlaahion,  where  they 
met  their  friends,  discussed  the  news  of  the  day,  and  lost  or 
won  at  the  hasard  tables.  Among  the  company  to  oe  found 
there  that  season  was  a  man  of  English  birth,  and  still  young, 
though  notastriplinff;  he  represented  himself  to  be  the  son 
of  a  worthy  planter  In  Jamaica.  His  card  bore  the  name  of 
Courtney  Perctvil.  but  beyond  this  nothing  was  known  of  him. 
except  that  he  had  wonderful  luck  at  the  tables  Young  Dela 
mere  visited  theJioiiso  sometimes,  but  always  as  a  spectator; 


and,  one  evemng,  while  thus  engisged,  his  attention  was  at^ 
tracted  by  PeravlPs  mode  of  playing  with  a  young:  Fi 
nobleman,  from  whom  he  had  already  won  a  considerable 


Frendk 


descent  it  was  not  requisite  to  hear  their  speech ;  the  fair 

and  Teuton-like  face  of  the  one,  the  dark  locks  and  Boman- 
esque  features  of  the  other,  spoke  of  a  race  thatowed  its  origin 
to  different  sources,  as  plainly  as  such  contrasts  do  In  the 
mother-country.  Those  two  were  the  great-grandsons  of  Sir 
Balph  and  Sir  Gtorvase,  the  first  settlers  in  that  part  of  the 
Connecticnt  Valley,  the  present  possessors  of  their  esutes,  and 
the  bearers  of  their  Christian  names,  which  had  come  down 
like  heirlooma  in  their  families,  though  in  compliance  with 
colonial  custom  the  knightly  style  and  title  had  been  dropped 
long  ago,  and  they  wereknown  as  Squire  Archdale  and  Squire 
Delamere.  that  Buffllih  dealgnation  for  a  country  gentleman 
being  still  retained  in  the  democratic  land. 

The  two  squires  were  not  more  different  in  aspect  than  in 
character:  both  were  men  of  honor  and  Integrity,  in  the  moral 
as  well  Bs  the  social  sense,  exemplary  In  private  life,  and  faith- 
ful to  their  public  dutiea,  but  there  the  resemblance  ended. 
Archdale  was  a  man  of  calm  and  considerate  temper,  dear 
ludgment,  and  a  thoughtful,  inquiring  habit  of  mind ;  the  old 
ana  established  never  passed  for  the  right  with  him,  as  they 
do  with  most  men,  nor  could  specious  pretences  gild  over  the 
unsound  or  unjust.  Steadfast  In  principle,  yet  open  to  con- 
viction, he  was  dow  in  coming  to  conciudons,  but  sure  when 
once  he  had  comet  hence  his  verdict  or  opinions  on  any  sub- 
ject had  a  weight  with  his  neighbors  rarely  accorded  to  those 
of  a  private  man  by  the  good  people  of  Massachusetta,  and  he 
might  have  acted  aleader*s  part  in  the  provincid  politics,  but 
for  a  domestic,  home-loving  spirit,  which  made  him  prefer  the 
peace  of  his  own  fields  and  fireside  to  the  turmofl  and  respon- 
sibility it  involved.  Delamere  had  a  warm  heart,  but  a  narrow 
mind.  His  impulses  werenoble,  but  his  prejudices  were  strong, 
and  thdr  dictates  had  all  the  force  of  truth  to  him.  There  was 
no  man  more  capable  of  a  generous  action,  and  yet  there  were 
few  less  likely  to  do  Justice  to  motives  or  opinions  that  difltored 
from  his  own.  He  was  not  wanting  in  sound  sense  or  shrewd 
observation,  but  those  who  once  gained  his  confidence,  if  they 
happened  to  be  skilful  and  crafty  enough,  might  also  obtain 
nnbonnded  influence  over  him. 

Notwithstanding  so  great  a  difference  in  the  men  within,  the 
two  squires  were  early  and  intimate  friends.  The  bond  whldi 
united  their  emigrant  forefathers  had  indeed  become  hereditary 
in  both  families.   Fostered  by  their  near  neighborhood  and 

corresponding  drcnmstances,  that  andent  friendship  had  come  ^ 

ilown  their  generations,  sro  wing  warmer  a  cooler  according  fdone  so  one  vrarm  evening^it  was  the  third  after  his  detpction 
io  temperai^nt  and  charactertflll  m  the  fourth  it  seemed  to  of  Perdvil— but  lingered  to  auchj 


have  gathered  strengtii  from  time.  The  heirs  of  the  Planta 
tlon  and  the  Blms  stood  by  each  other  in  school  scrapM  and 
quarrels,  studied  together  at  college,  and  made  the  grand  tour 
of  Europe,  then  thought  requisite  to  complete  a  gentleman  s 
education,  in  company.  In  that  sore  strife  between  Bn^and 
and  Prance  for  the  possession  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent, which  was  really  fought  out  and  won  for  England  by  her 
colonists,  and  still  talked  of  as  the  old  French  war.  the  two 
•quires  served  together  with  equal  vdor  and  distinction  in  an 
Independent  regiment  of  Massachusetts  men,  and  each  hdd  a 
taptain's  commission  from  the  Crown  When  the  war  was 
over  they  had  rethred  from  active  service.  Idd  the  miiitSKT  taUe 


A  few  minutes  of  dose  observation  made  It  plain  to  him  that 
the  Frenchman  was  grossly  cheated,  and  with  Us  usual  hon- 
esty and  courage,  he  stepped  forward  and  denounced  the 
Ihiudulent  trick  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the 
whole  company.  The  West  Indian  vras  cau^^t  in  the  act,  and 
could  not  deny  It;  his  woudeif  ul  luck  was  no  longer  a  mystery, 
and,  as  it  was  thought  beneath  French  honor  to  chaUenge  so- 
base  a  knavcL  the  young  nobleman  and  his  friends  contented 
themselves  with  making  him  refund  his  unfdr  winninffR,  after 
which  he  was  by  common  consent  Ignominlously  expelled  the 
cafe. 
Gervase  Ddamere  got  compUments  and  commendatiom 
longh  to  turn  the  head  of  many  an  elder  man  \  the  young 
count  vowed  etemd  friendahip  to  him  on  the  apot,  while  he 
vowed  he  had  only  done  an  honest  man^s  duty.  The  aflhir  waa- 
talked  of  in  dty  and  court;  the  Boston  merdiant  was  proud, 
of  his  travelling  companion ;  but  three  days  after  hia  pride  waa> 
changed  to  grievous  mourning.  The  Inn  at  which  they  lodged, 
though  a  most  respectable  one,  was  dtuated  in  the  oldest  pan 
of  Versaillea.  and  had  been  a  small  priory,  which  was  sup- 
pressed for  Jansenism  in  the  persecuting  reign  of  Louis  SUV., 
and  the  prior*s  garden  stDl  remained  in  ita  rear  iudosed  by 
high  wdls.  above  which  the  backs  and  roofs  of  tall  old  houses 
oould  be  ralntly  seen,  and  communlcatliir  with  a  narrow  gate 
and  passage  with  one  of  the  crooked  ana  andenta  streeta  of 
the  town.  It  was  an  overgrown,  neglected  place,  but  ffreen 
and  flowenr  in  the  beautifuTspring  of  Trance,  which  had^now 
come;  and  the  country-bred  yoim|r  man,  when  weary  of  the 
chow  and  buatle  of  the  courtly  city,  used  to  retire  with  his 
IMwk  to  a  small  arbor  in  its  most  pleasant  comer.  He  had 
._.    .. ^  the  third  after  hie  < 

an  unusually  late  hour,  that 

the  merchant  went  to  remind  him  that  bedtime  was  approach- 
ing. The  good  man  found  him  still  in  the  arbor,  but  the  book 
)iad  fdlenfrom  his  hand,  and  he  had  fdlen  forward  on  a  little 
table,  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  some  villain  who  must  have 
leached  him  through  the  tangled  Jessamine  behind  his  seat. 
It  waa  the  work  of  a  detemined  ansssln,  and  no  robber. 
The  few  valuables  poor  Ddamere  had  about  him  were  un- 
loacLed  It  was  done  by  surprise,  for  the  rapier  he  wore  In 
compliance  with  French  custom  had  not  been  drawn.    Tho 

ete  communicating  with  the  crooked  street,  and  believed  to- 
always  leaked,  was  found  open,  and  there  every  trace  of  the 
peipetratP'  "Med.   The  Bntiah  Ambansador.  the  court.  th# 
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city  and  the  police,  aU  exerted  tbemselves  for  bis  dlBcovery, 
bnt  In  vain,  fivenrbody  Buspected  the  West  Indian,  but  he- 
was  nowhere  to  be  lonnd ;  ana  when  inquiry  and  Investigation 
alike  failed  to  throw  light  on  the  dark  deed,  the  heart-stricken 
merchant  returned  to  New  Bnfrland  with  the  remains  of  his 
relation's  dear  and  hopeful  son,  to  be  laid  in  the  grave  among 
hla  kindred.  The  whole  coontry  lamented  the  yonng  man's 
fate,  and  sympathised  with  the  bereaved  father  It  was  al 
lowed  cwi  all  bands  that  Squire  Delamere  bore  up  against  his 
great  sorrow  as  became  a  man  and  a  Christian ;  but  the  stroke 
was  heavy,  and  his  mind  never  recovered  from  it.    Great  gnefs 


or  losses  tLat  come  In  middle  life  are  apt  to  have  more  lasting 

strange  eflTects  than  those  that  fall  npon  either  youth  or 

age.    Of  the  two  sgnirea,  Delamere  had  been  the  most  jovial 


and 


and  light-hearted,  for  Arehdale  was  by  nature  a  nave  and 
serious  man ;  bnt  after  the  fate  of  his  son  was  made  Known  tc 
bim,  the  luckless  father  was  rarely  seen  to  smile.  His  t^^mper, 
which  had  always  been  hasty,  became  irritable  and  obstinate, 
and  his  views  of  moral  and  religious  dnty  grew  anatere  and 
antiquated  as  those  of  hie  Pnntan  ancestors. 


OHAFTSBIII. 


OLD  BOND  BBOKSN. 


Yean  had  passed  since  the  grieyous  event  recorded  In 
the  last  chapter.  The  two  that  were  children  then  were 
now  deep  m  the  romance  of  yonth.  The  friends  who 
had  mourned  with  almost  equal  sorrow  were  friends 
still,  but  the  discord  of  the  time  put  a  heavy  strain 
on  the  old  hereditary  bond. 

(>dm  and  cool  in  his  ways  of  thought  and  action, 
an  advocate  and  example  of  moderation,  Arehdale 
was  nevertheless  known  to  be  what  his  neighbors 
called  "an  out-and-out  liberty  man,"  a  genuine  dem- 
ocrat, who  maintained  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
people  on  as  broad  a  basis  as  ever  did  Qreek  or  Rom- 
an when  king  and  tyrant  were  synonymous  titles 
with  them.  Sincerely  attached  to  the  land  of  his 
birth  and  parentage,  with  a  boundless  hope  in  its 
future  and  a  firm  faith  in  its  resources,  he  took  part 
with  his  American  countrymen  in  their  opposition  to 
the  royal  prerogative,  which  in  his  opinion  should 
never  have  existed,  and  to  the  parliament  in  whose 
election  they  had  no  voice. 

Naturally  inclined  to  trust  in  the  long-established, 
and  revere  what  elder  generations  had  set  up,  Dela- 
mere was  a  Tory  of  the  old  nonjuring  stamp,  only 
his  faith  was  pledged  to  a  different  dynasty.  He 
believed  in  the  divine  right  of  George  III.  to  tax  his 
American  provinces,  thought  the  acts  of  the  British 
parliament  perpetually  binding  on  all  the  colonies, 
and  loyalty  to  his  ki^g  the  first  duty  of  a  Christian 
gentleman. 

Many  a  warm  but  friendly  controver^  the  two 
squires  had  on  their  respective  opinions,  par- 
ticularly as  regarded  the  points  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  old  country  and  their  own.  But 
as  the  dispute  grew  hotter,  and  tempers 
more  Inflamed  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  they  avolaea 
the  subject  by  tacit  ag^reement,  which  indeed  kept 
neace,  but  also  brought  estrangement  between  the  old 
famlUar  friends,  mthout  free  speech  there  is  no  real 
companionship,  and  it  was  neither  natural  nor  possible 
to  keep  silence  on  questions  with  which  the  hmd  rang 
from  side  to  side. 

They  became  less  frequent  vlsiton  at  each  other's 
houaes ;  less  frequent  surveyors  of  each  other's  fields ; 
and  when  they  did  chance  to  meet,  there  was  a  degree  of 
constraint  in  the  Intercourse  unknown  to  former  days. 
Such  constraint  was  upon  them  now  aa  they  sat  in  that 
pleasant,  room,  with  windows,  full  of  flowering  plants, 
looking  out  on  the  lawn,  and  commanding  beyond  it  a 
glorious  prospect  of  farm  and  woodland,  hill  and  river, 
bathed  in  the  soft  haze  and  mellowed  sunshine  of  the 
season. 

There  were  grander  apartments  in  the  mansion  kept 
for  times  of  state  and  flne  company,  but  that  was  the  cita- 
del of  household  comfort  and  convenience— half  parlor, 
half  library — ^where  Delamere  kept  his  treasury  of  books, 
old  and  new — for,  like  most  American  gentlemen,  he 
had  a  cultivated  taste  and  a  cenuine  love  of  literature — 
where  his  father's  escritoir. Ids  mother's  rocking  chair, 
and  his  daughter's  work-taole,  stood  side  by  side,  with 
other  old-fashioned  and  memorial  furnishings.  Many  a 
social  hour  had  the  two  passed  there  at  the  open  win- 
dows in  summer  evenings,  or  by  the  blazing  hearth  in 


winter  nights,  and  the  genius  of  the  place  ml^ht  have 
brought  back  to  them  those  better  times,  but  unfortu- 
nately in  his  last  importation  of  books  from  England 
there  was  a  pamphlet  after  Delamere's  own  Tory  heart,, 
which  he  haa  read  and  reloiced  over  all  the  morning. 

'•  There !"  he  cried,  with  a  look  of  boundless  triumph, 
putting  it  into  Archdale's  hand  the  moment  they  had 
exchanged  greetings.  "  *  Taxation  no  Tyranny,'  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson.  Read  it*  you  are  welcome  to  the 
loan :  and  if  that  does  not  bring  you  to  a  right  way  of 
thinking,  nothimr  will  " 

'•''  Thabk  you,  my  friend,  but  I  have  read  it— Franklin 

sent  it  to  me  by  the  last  packet,"  and  Arehdale  laid 

down  the  pamphlet  on  the  table  and  took  a  chair  close  by. 

"  Are  you  convinced  then  ?"  inquired  the  master  of 

the  Elms. 

'*  Tes,  that  the  man  has  gone  far  out  of  his  depth,'* 
said  the  other." 

<'  What,  Arehdale  I  the  author  of  the  'Bambler,'  which 
you  used  to  admire  so  much  f" 

<'  I  do  so  still,  my  friend.  In  the  '  Rambler '  Johnson 
was  at  home  with  his  subjects  ;  he  is  a  man  of  wit,  of 
learning,  and  of  piety,  after  his  own  fashion ;  but  he  is 
neither  a  politician  or  a  philosopher ;  his  mind  is  too 
backward  for  the  one  and  too  bounded  for  the  other." 

''  Ah !  you  depreciate  the  great  Samuel  because  he 
writes  against  your  party.  Upon  my  word,  I  thought 
you  had  more  candor." 

'*  Well,  then,  Delamere,  I  will  do  him  Justice  now :  the 
great  Doctor  is  the  man  of  the  uppermost,  he  roars 
against  us  at  the  London  dinner-tables  because  it  suits 
George  in.  and  his  ministers:  he  would  have  roared 
against  Luther  because  it  suited  Kaiser  Charles  and  the 
Pope,  and  agidnst  the  early  Christians  because  it  suited 
Nero,  Perhaps  that  is  overstating  the  case,"  said 
Arehdale,  for  he  saw  a  dark  flush  rising  to  his 
friend's  brow;  "  but  surely  Delamere,  you,  as  a  New 
England  man,  cannot  approve  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  chooses  to  speak  of  us,  as  if  we  were  all  the 
descendents  of  convicts,  or  men  who  had  fled  from 
their  creditors,  which  must  be  intentional  misrepre- 
sentation, for  I  cannot  believe  it  is  ignorance." 

*'  I  do  not  approve  of  it,"  and  the  squire  looked 
half  ashamed  of  his  faith's  defender.  '*  If  I  were  as 
clever  as  you,  Arehdale,  I  would  write  Johnson  a 
smart  letter  on  the  subject." 

"  You  could  do  it  better  than  I,  my  friend;  but  it 
is  not  worth  while;  nobody  could  set  a  man  right 
who  means  to  stay  wrong  ;  and  there  is  some  allow- 
ance to  be  made,  for  how  could  he  and  the  dinner- 
loving,  four- walled,  wordy  generation,  amongst 
whom  he  lives,  from  a  true  estimate  of  a  people 
bom  and  brought  up  among  these  grand  old  woods 
and  noble  rivers,  where  liberty  breathes  in  every 
breeze  and  speaks  in  every  echo." 

*'  Ay,  Arehdale  ;  but  this  talk  about  liberty  will 
bring  ruin  on  these  provinces.  I  wish  that  you  and 
other  sensible  men  of  your  party  would  lay  to  heart 
Johnson's  warning,  for  wherever  the  doctor  is  wrong 
be  sure  he  is  right  there.  If  the  hot  heads  among  us 
drive  this  country  into  rebellion,  they  will  bring 
upon  us  the  vengeance  of  a  powerful  government, 
British  fleets  wiU  destroy  our  ports,  and  British 
armies  lay  waste  our  lands. 

<<  My  friend,  war  always  brines  evil  and  destruction, 
and  is  therefore  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible  by  every 
wise  and  good  man.  Tet  if  the  questions  between  us 
and  the  old  country  went  to  the  arbritratlon  of  the 
sword,  we  need  not  fear  for  the  issue.  There  are  yet 
living  among  us  the  men  who  fought  at  Fort  Duquesne 
and  Louisbnrg,  at  Niagara  and  Crown  Point ;  in  those 
flclds,  whether  of  victory  or  defeat,  you  know  if  it  were 
the  British  regulars  or  our  own  men  that  did  the  most 
effectual  service,  for  you  and  I  were  there,  Delamere." 

"I  remember— I  remember  them  well.  It  was  our 
own  men  that  did  whatever  was  done :  but  that  was  for 
our  king  and  his  Just  rights,"  said  the  master  of  the 
Elms,  with  a  sigh. 

''K^o,  Delamere,  it  was  for  our  country— for  oiu 
Protestant  falih  and  lor  oar  English  laws,  to  save  them  from 
tho  clatch  of  the  Most  ChrlBtian  King  and  his  adTit>er8.  tem- 
poral and  spiritual.     1  recollect  you  and  me  discnssiug  that 
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subject  by  a  watch-flre  on  the  bank  of  the  Monongahela,  the  I 
night  after  poor  Braddock*s  retreat." 

^  Yon  eared  my  life  that  day,"  said  Delamere. 

^  And  yoQ  eaved  mine  the  day  we  met  old  Dleekan  at  Grown 
Point,"  said  Archdale.  *^Ahl  my  friend,  with  each  reoollec* 
tions,  and  yean  of  kindW  oompanionehip  at  home  and  abroad 
to  bind  our  hoaris  togetner.  wny  ahoald  yon  and  I  dispute  on 
matters  of  opinion,  in  which  the  best  may  dilfort  and  no  rea* 
sonable  man  can  hold  himself  free  from  error.  I  came  to  speak 
with  you  this  afternoon  on  a  subject  which  more  nearly  con< 


cems  us  and  ours.  Your  daughter  and  my  son  have  played  and 
grown  up  together,  and  you  probably  know  something  of  the 
affection  that  exists  between  them.     I  can  vouch  for  its  truth. 


«n8ydney*s  part  at  least;  but,  like  ourselves  in  the  courting 


days  long  ago,  my  poor  boy  is  troubled  with  Jealous  fears,  lest 
some  of  the  numerous  young  men  who  gather  around  Miss 
-Constance  wherever  she  goes,  may  some  day  step  before  him 


and  carry  off  the  prise.  But  it  is  his  belief— or  rather  hope— that 
with  your  sanction  he  could  push  on  the  siege  more  vmrously. 
And  foil  them  all  at  last,  you  may  be  sure  I  shoula  be  well 
oontcnt  to  see  the  ancestral  fk'iendship  of  our  families 
cemented  by  tbe  young  people*s  wedding.  The  Plantation 
will  be  Sydney's,  of  course,  when  I  go  hence :  but.  my  friend. 
It  is  not  the  union  of  estates  I  am  concerned  about  If  you 
would  prefer  that  a  Delamere  should  occupy  after  you  and 
perpetuate  the  old  name  at  the  Blms,  I  know  you  would  not 
leave  your  child  portionless  with  your  own  vrUl.  and  should 
the  like  occur  by  any  of  those  accidents  to  which  human  life 
and  human  plans  are  liable,  it  would  make  no  difflerenoe  to 
either  my  son  or  myself." 

Delamere  had  listened  with  a  grave  and  thoughtful  look, 
which  his  face  still  wore  as  he  said,  ^'Archdale,  Constance  is 
the  heiress  of  my  estate,  that  is  a  settled  thing ;  but  X  know 
not  what  to  say  about  your  son.  I  had  a  great  opinion  of  him 
once;  he  seemed  to  be  a  good  boy;  handsome  and  clever 
enough  to  take  any  woman's  fancy,  and  I  could  not  have 
wished  a  better  husband  for  my  Constance ;  but  all  that  ap- 
pears to  be  changed.  They  tell  me  he  has  taken  to  the  oom- 
l>any  of  those  seditious  speech-making  fellows  that  fill  our 
colJbges  nowadays— braggarts  and  swaggerers  every  one  of 
them,  unworthy  of  the  name  of  students,  and  fit  for  nothing 
but  troubling  the  country.  Fll  warrant  it  was  some  of  them 
that  waylaidold  Yardley,  tbe  storekeeper,  when  he  was  going 
to  BCarbiehead  to  get  out  of  the  Custom  House  some  goods  he 
bought  cheap  from  one  who  was  afraid  to  pay  duty  for  them 
himself.  The  creature,  is  fond  of  bozgsins,  you  see.  Well, 
they  set  upon  him  a  mile  or  so  from  Hadley,  took  the  Custom 
House  warrant  out  of  his  pocket,  tore  It  to  shreds,  and  made 
him  give  three  cheers  for  liberty  on  the  open  road." 

'^I  donH  think  it  did  the  old  man  much  harm  to  give  three 
cheers  for  liberty,"  said  Archdsle,  smiHng;  '*but  my  son  and 
liis  fellow-students  had  no  hand  in  that  absurd  transaction :  it 
was  one  of  the  performances  of  Hiram  Hardhead  and  his 
Oreen  Mountain  Boys." 

»'  They  deserve  to  be  banished  the  province."  said  Delamere ; 
but  here  the  room  door  was  suddenly  opened,  and  a  tail,  mus- 
cular youth,  with  a  handsome  Irish  face  and  a  strong  Irish 
accent  named  Denis  Dargan,  and  known  to  the  neighborhood 
as  the  squire's  best  man,  stepped  in  with,  **  Here's  a  paper  for 
yer  honor;  the  poetmastner  nnt  it  wid  his  compliments,  oecase 
the  mall  bags  is  Just  come  in,  an'  his  son  give  it  to  me  among 
the  stubbles  yonder,  where  we're  all  winnowin'  the  whaiU" 

'•Thank  Ton  Denis,"  said  Delamere,  taking  the  paper ;  ''  'tis 
Oovemor  Oage^s  handwriting,"  he  oontinned,  glaucuig  at  the 
cover,  and  then  opening  it.  "  'Rivlngton's  Oaoette  r  there 
must  be  something  particular  here ;  you  are  in  time  for  the 
news,  Arehdale." 

^'Blvington's  Gasette"  was  the  government  organ  for  all 
the  American  provinces;  and  there  was  somethin^partieular 
In  it  that  day,  for  the  first  of  the  print  on  which  i)elamere*s 
eye  lighted  was  a  strong  article  setting  forth  the  misdeeds  of 
tue  students  of  Harvard  College,  and  more  especially  those  of 
Sydney  Arehdale,  including  his  raid  on  the  revenue  officers  in 
the  iddow's  house,  and  ample  quotations  from  the  young 
man's  speeches  in  public  and  private. 

Delamere  readitqoickly  and  silently;  and  the  expression 
of  mingled  wrath  and  astonishment  in  his  face  almost  prepared 
Ills  friend  for  what  was  to  follow  as  he  handed  him  the  paper, 
saying,  ^  Look  at  that,  Arehdale,  and  tell  me  If  you  believe  it 
to  be  true." 

"  For  the  most  part  I  believe  it  is,"  said  Arehdale,  when  he 
had  glanced  over  the  article. 

**  And  knowing  that,  you  have  asked  my  consent  to  such  a 
fellow  paying  his  addresses  to  my  only  child  1 "  cried  Delamere. 

'*HoIdl  hold  I  Sydney  has  compromised  himself  bv  his 
opposition  to  arbitrary  and  unjust  laws,  which,  being  such,  no 
man  is  morally  bound  to  obey.  We  cannot  expect  the  pru- 
dence of  age  from  hot  and  headlong  youth :  but  he  has  done 
nothing  for  him  or  for  me  to  be  ashamed  of,"  said  Arehdale, 
with  alook  of  quiet  pride  that  fairly  fired  up  the  master  of  the 
Blms. 

''What,  sirt"  he  cried,  almost  springing  from  his  chair; 
*''  do  you  call  his  speech  at  the  meeting  In  Fanenll  Hall  noth- 
ing? I  tell  yoa  it  is  downright  treason.  Do  you  call  raising 
an  armed  force  and  attacking  tbe  king's  revenue  ofllcers  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duly,  notning  Y  I  tell  you  it  is  open  rebel- 
lion." 

"  Suppose  it  is  treason  and  rebellion,  both  are  right  or  wrong 
according  to  their  cause ;  no  tyrant  was  ever  overthrown  or 


nation  Ubented  without  them :  no  patriot  ever  yet  escaped 
their  imputation.  William  Tell  was  a  rebel  against  the  Aus- 
trian Oovemor,  who  set  up  his  cap  to  be  bowed  to  in  tbe 
market-place.  The  Protestant  princes  of  Oeimany  were  rebels 
against  Charles  Y.,  who  wanted  to  bum  them  and  their  sub- 
jects for  heresy.  Our  own  great-grandfathers  were  rebeto 
against  Charles  L.  who  wanted  to  tax  the  Bnglidi  nation  with- 
out the  consent  of  their  reproeentativea,  as  George  in.  wishes 
to  do  by  us,"  said  Arehdale. 

"Our  great-grandfathers  must  answer  for  themselves;  if 
they  could  reconcile  thdr  consdenoes  to  rebellion,  I  cannot, 
and  will  not,  for  all  the  Whiggish  sophistry  that  any  man  may 
talk.  Your  son's  doings  are,  no  doubt,  according  to  your 
principles  "—Delamere  was  iprowing  hotter  every  minute— 
^'but  I  detest  and  abhor  everything  of  the  kind,  and  1 1^  you 
fhmkly  that  he  shall  never  have  my  consent  to  speak  or  cones 
pond  with  my  daughter." 

^The  girt  might  speak  and  correspond  with  worse."  said 
Arehdale;  his  oum  face  had  a  look  of  sore  displeasure  now. 

"Do  yon  mean  to  insinuate,  sir,  thst  my  innocent  child 
would  ever  stoop  to  disgnce  herself  and  her  family  ?  I  must 
say  that  is  worthy  of  a  whig  I "  and  Delamere  laughed  sneer- 
Inuy. 

^\  long  life's  acquainunoe  has  let  you  know  me  better  than 
to  think  so."  Arehdale  was  himself  again.  "What  I  meant, 
not  to  insinuate,  but  to  say,  was  thM  she  ml^^t  chance  to 
marry  a  less  worthy  man  than  my  son.  His  morals  are  with- 
out reproach,  his  honor  is  without  stain;  man  never  loved  a 
woman  more  truly  and  devotedly  than  Sydney  loves  your 
daughter ;  and  all  that  can  be  said  against  him  Is,  that  he  loves 
his  country  too;  which  is  not  wonderful,  seeing  he  besrs  the 
name  of  one  who  fell  fightingfor  liberty  on  a  foreign  soil,  the 
gallant  and  accomplished  SirThilUp,  and  of  one  who  died  for 
it  on  an  Bnglish  scaffold,  the  noble  and  virtuous  Algernon." 

"You  had  always  arguments  enough  at  your  fingers'  ends, 
Arehdale :  but  yon  will  never  reconcile  me  to  sutt  a  match, 
nor  mv  Constance  either;  she  has  too  much  respect  for  her 
fkther^s  principle^  and  I  may  say  her  own,  to  think  of  marry- 
ing a  captain  of  rebela,  for  those  Minute  Men  are  nothing  else. 
I  bow  she  has  a  mind  above  the  like ; "  and  the  master  of  the 
Sms  looked  proud  in  his  turn. 

"Stop,  my  friend,  there  are  none  of  us  old  heads  that  can 
truly  promise  for  young  people  and  their  weddings."  It  was 
an  injudicious  speech  w  the  prudent  Arehdale,  for  it  roused  a 
lurking  fear  in  Delamere's  breast  that  made  him  futons  for  a 
time. 

"Sir,  I  understand  you,"  he  cried;  "thoaewho  wonld  in- 
sult their  sovereign  in  public  meetings,  and  trample  on  the 
anthoritar  of  Parlument.  would  not  scruple  to  tun  a  diild 
against  her  father;  but  1  defy  your  son's  srts,  and  yours  too. 
My  Constance  has  been  educated  In  sound  principles ;  she  will 
not  break  her  father's  heart  for  all  your  crafty  endeavors,  for  I 
tall  you,  and  It  is  my  last  word  on  the  subje^l  would  rather 
see  the  girl  in  her  grave— though  I  have  no  other  childr-than 
married  to  such  a  man  as  you  son.V 

"Ton  scarcely  mean  what  you  say,  Delamere;  yon  will  think 
better  of  it  hereafter:  in  the  meantime  let  ua  part  in  peace ;  '* 
and  Arehdale  rose  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"No,  sir,"  cried  the  anpy  master  of  tbe  Elms,  sta»piag 

ick ;  ^'  I  will  never  shake  the  hand  of  a  man  who  has  threat- 


ened me  with  the  disobedience  and  desertion  of  my  own  child, 
to  be  brought  about  by  his— that  is  all  I  have  to  say." 

Arehdale  made  no  reply :  the  blow  on  his  heart  was  too 
heavy  for  remonstrance,  and  without  a  word  or  sign  he  turned 
sway,  found  the  outer  door  open,  and  walked  quickly  fkom 
the  house. 

GHAFTBB  IV.— THB  PBOFHET  OF  THB  aUKlK  HOUHTADI 
BOT8. 

Scarcely  was  Delnmere  left  alone,  when  the  flerr  mlet 
of  anger  begbn  to  dear  away  from  hla  braiiL  He  sat 
down  for  aminute  or  two,  and  tried  to  perauade  hlmMlf 
that  he  had  only  acted  as  became  a  genUOTian  under 
such  provocation.  But  It  would  not  do  ^  ^^3^ 
and  noUe  quallUes  of  his  old  and  trusty  friend,  all  the 
loying^dndnesa  that  had  been  between  them,  came 
rushSg  back  on  his  memory  with  a  remoFBeinl  convlo- 
ttontSkt  he  had  carried  the  quarrel  too  far. 

Without  any  fixed  intention,  but  vaguely  hoptaig  that 
Axchdale  mifloit  yet  be  in  sight,  he  rose  and  walked  oat 
to  the  porlSr  The  brightf arewell  of  the  Indian  sum- 
mer sun  was  gflding  the  distant  heights  and  glowfaig  on 
the  quiet  river:  but  there  was  no  receding  flffuie  on  the 
path  by  that  river  side  which  led  over  the  ford  to  the 
Flantauon.  .     . 

His  daughter  had  not  yet  returned  from  gathering 


blue-berries  in  the  Holyoke  woods  with  her  page,  PMUp, 
His  men  were  all  occupied  on  the  high-lyiiur  stuDhlc 
ground,  winnowing  the  new  wheat  by  favor  of  the  soft 


west  ^d,  for  fanning  machinery  waa  not  then  known 
to  New  England.  The  maida  were  mUkinff  the  cows  to 
the  meadow,  and  there  waa  nobody  about  Qie  house  but 
himself  and  his  trusty  housekeeper,  Hannah  Armstrong, 
a  Plata,  sensible-looking  woman,  who  belonged  to  Uie 
Society  of  Friends,  imdhad  all  the  trustworthy  quaUtiea 
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ttnd  BOberneifl  of  mliid  and  maimer  which  so  frequently 
eharacterise  Its  members.  She  was  well  adTanced  in 
age,  bnt  her  sturdy  strength  had  not  yet  failed,  nor  was 
her  dark  hair  tinned  with  g^ey,  though  she  had  seen 
stranffo  and  terrible  things  in  her  time — ^for  Hannah  had 
been  the  wife  of  a  backwoodsman  in  Michigan :  and  as 
she  sat  there  in  her  drab  eown.  white  apron,  and  whiter 
cap,  sewing,  and  singing  m  a  low  yolce  an  old  hynm  at 
the  best  kitchen  window,  Delamere  recollected  the  day 
of  hard  frontier  fighting  eighteen  years  before,  in  which 
he  rescued  her  from  the  hands  of  an  Indian  chief,  who 
had  killed  her  husband  and  her  three  children,  burned 
their  cabin,  and  was  carrying  herself  away  captive  to 
the  western  wilds. 

Archdale  was  fighting  by  his  side  that  day,  and  with 
the  memory  of  it  a  strong  impulse  came  over  him  to  go 
at  once  to  tne  Plantation  and  try  to  heal  the  breach  that 
was  made  between  him  and  his  friend.  It  might  have 
been  done,  for  the  first  lapse  in  friendship  is  easily  re- 
stored, and  things  might  haye  ffone  differently  with  him 
and  his :  bnt  what  trffling  neglect  may  tell  on  the  mind 
and  the  life  of  man  1 

As  Delamere  turned  from  his  long  and  unperoeived 
look  at  Hannah,  his  eye  was  caught  by  a  figure  which 
few  who  saw  it  once  would  not  recognise  again. 

Hard  by  the  low  hedge  which  fenced  the  lawn,  on  the 
side  where  a  small  stream  wound  its  way  to  the  river, 
was  the  stump  of  a  large  and  ancient  tree  which  had 
sent  up  shoots  like  young  saplings,  and  with  an  arm 
around  one  of  these,  and  a  foot  on  the  stump,  while  the 
other  dangled  in  the  air,  stood  a  man  whose  body  and 
limbs  seemed  at  once  so  slender  and  so  loosely  hung, 
as  to  give  him  a  reminding  resemblance  to  a  large  spider. 
His  head  was  beyond  the  common  size,  and,  beddes  the 
remains  of  an  old  leather  cap.  was  covered  wiUi  matted 
and  bristly  hair  of  a  dark  color  ;  his  face  was  equally 
large,  andembellished  by  a  straggling  beard  of  the  same 
hue,  on  which  no  razor  had  been  exercised  for  some 
time :  he  had  an  uncommon  length  of  nose,  eyes  re- 
sembling those  of  a  ferret,  a  wide  mouth  that  appeared 
to  be  iSways  speaking,  and  a  complexion  that  defied 
both  sun  and  wind  to  give  it  a  deeper  or  more  husky 
brown.  His  dress  connsted  of  a  red  woollen  shirt,  a 
jacket  made  of  the  remnant  of  an  Indian's  buffalo  robe, 
buckddn  continuations  that  had  seen  hard  service, 
leather  leggings  in  the  same  estate,  and  rough  shoes 
lesembliiur  the  Indian  moccasin. 

Hie  inmvldual  of  this  prepossesslngappeaiance,  had 
a  name  to  match,  for  he  was  Hiram  Hardhead,  one  <xt 
those  eccentric  characters  that  crop  up  in  all  times  of 
public  agitation,  and  echo  in  their  own  odd  fashion  the 
voices  of  their  age  and  land.  He  styled  himself  the 
Prophet  of  the  Green  Mountain  Bovs,  from  an  associa- 
tion correspondiog  to  that  of  the  Minute  Men,  but  be- 
longing to  a  lower  stratum  of  society,  and  less  advanced 
districts,  for  it  consisted  of  the  young  men  inhabiting 
the  clearings  and  shanties  scattered  along  the  sides  of 
the  Oreen  Mountains,  a  range  of  high  and  then  forest- 
2lad  hills  on  the  western  side  of  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
and  some  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Hoosac,  or  Holvoke 
chatai,  which  forms  its  eastern  boundary.  The  Green 
Mountains  were  Hiram's  habitat,  but  he  was  seen  and 
heard  in  all  the  adjacent  country,  as  far  as  his  anteced- 
ents were  known.  He  had  been  a  bee-hunter^  trapper, 
and  a  backwood-trader's  man ;  but  latterly  Hiram  dis^ 
oovered  that  his  calling  was  to  preach  and  prophesy, 
which  he  did  without  ceasing,  but  fortunately  it  was  not 
on  religion,  but  politics.  If  ne  had  ever  received  any 
educatfon,  it  was  not  a  liberal  one,  yet  Hiram  was  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  whole  controversy  between 
England  and  America,  the  character  and  policy  of  pub- 
lic men  on  both  sides,  and  the  views  and  motives  of 
(Contending  parties  m  his  native  province.  He  was 
known  to  be  no  coward,  but  the  cnief  weapon  of  his 
warfare  was  that  generally  thought  peculiar  to  the  fair 
sex ;  for  Hiram  ha^  a  tongue  of  such  power  and  volume, 
that  once  set  on  it  left  gainsayers  no  chance.  He  said 
he  had  got  the  inward  fight,  or  liberty,  and  could  talk 
down  any  ten  Tories,  or  Britishers  either ;  moreover, 
Hiram  was  a  far-out  cousin  of  Hannah  Armstrong.  The 
good  woman  was  by  no  means  proud  of  the  relationship. 
Be  had  been  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  same  sect,  but 
was  long  ago  cast  out  of  its  communion  for  his  erratic 
ways,  yet  the  prophet  retained  his  early  style  of  speech, 
which,  together  with  backwood  phrases  and  words  01 
Ills  own  coining,  made  a  remarkable  mixture 


^  Blonips  of  trees  flmd  top  nils  of  fences  were  his  favor- 
ite places,  as  well  for  prophesying  as  for  rest  Whatever 
caprice  made  him  choose  that  station  at  the  Elms,  it  was 
evidently  for  the  latter  purpose.  Hiram  had  produced 
from  his  ample  breastrpocket  the  pipe  and  match,  flint 
and  steel— a  smoker's  complete  outfit  in  those  days^ 
when  Delamere  caught  sight  of  him;  and  all  the 
squire's  recent  indignation  against  liberty-men  blazed 
pp  anew. 

''  What  business  have  you  in  mv  grounds,  you  idle, 
seditious  follow  f"  he  shouted.  **  Begone  uiis  moment] 
I  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  to  show  your  face  after 
tearing  up  the  warrant  from  his  Majesty's  Custom 
House." 

''I  have  come  to  prophesy  against  thee,  thou  brother 
of  Herod  and  Pilate— thou  confusUcated  fag-end  of 
British  hilquity  1"  cried  Hiram,  in  a  far  louder  shout, 
swinging  round  on  the  stump,  and  leveling  his  pipe  at 
him,  as  u  it  had  been  a  pistol.  *'  The  stink  of  thy  pride 
has  gone  up  into  the  nostrils  of  the  Massachusetts  peo- 
ple, like  the  unsavory  scent  of  a  seven-year-old  polecat 
at  hiffh  noon  in  midsummer." 

''  For  shame,  Hiram  Hardhead  I "  said  Hannah  Arm- 
strong, looking  out  at  her  unboasted  kinsman:  '*thou 
hast  no  right  to  speak  so  to  friend  Delamere  on  nis  own 
land.    Go  about  thv  business,  and  learn  better  manners. " 

''  I  will  also  testify  against  thee,  Hannah  Armstrong, 
thouffh  thou  art  my  cousin."  responded  Hiram;  ''yea, 
I  wHllift  up  my  voice  like  a  trumpet " — ^he  was  certaonly 
doing  so  by  this  time — *'  because  thou  dwellest  in  peace 
and  pleasantness  with  that  barking  bloodhound  of  British 
tyranny.  Thou  guidest  his  house ;  thou  boldest  therein 
quilth^  and  apple-bees  ;  thou  preparest  for  him  buck 
wheat  cakes  and  dough-nuts,  bacon  and  beans,  and  such- 
like confections,  and  settest  them  before  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  high  jhiks  and  rampagious  rigs  agin  the 
lights  and  liberUes  o'  the  great  American  people,  when 
thou  shouldest  rather  lift  up  thv  testimony  and  heave 
the  dishes  at  him." 

Delamere  had  first  thought  of  going  In  for  his  pistols ; 
but  when  Hannah  undertook  the  combat,  he  thought  it 
better  to  let  the  woman  and  her  cousin  settle  it ;  and, 
with  that  wise  intention,  he  was  turning  into  the  house, 
when  his  eye  fell  on  a  stout  cane  in  we  comer  of  the 
porch.  The  temptation  to  chastise  Hiram's  insolence 
on  the  spot  proved  too  great  for  the  poor  squire's  wisdom, 
and,  catching  up  the  cane,  he  rushed  out  with  "Ton 
unmannerly  fellow.  111  teach  you  how  to  talk  to  your 
betters."  The  blow  he  aimed  at  the  prophet  over  the 
.low  hedge  would  have  been  something  to  remember,  but 
.Delamere  had  not  calculated  on  probabilities.  By  a 
dexterous  stoop  and  a  backward  swing  Hiram  avoided 
his  cane,  and  the  squire,  having  over-reached  himself  in 
the  attempt,  lost  his  balance  and  came  down,  partly  on 
the  hedge  and  partly  on  the  ground. 

''Behold,  thou  art  brought  to  the  dust  with  a  mighty 
down-come  and  a  thundenn'  kerwollup,"  cried  Hiram, 
performing  a  sort  of  waiHlance  with  one  foot  on  the 
stump  and  the  other  in  the  air,  but  still  ketfpinff  judi- 
ciously out  of  reach,  "  in  the  midst  of  thy  high-flvin' 
randyness  and  tryin'  to  leather  the  righteous,  wherefore 
thou  art  an  emblem  of  the  varsal  overthrow  and  upturn- 
in'  of  all  Toryism  In  this  land.  Also  from  thee  I  will 
take  up  my  parable  concemin'  that  man  Geonpe.  in  the 
rotten  old  country ;  his  name  is  Whelps,  and  truly  a 
cross  grained,  ill-conditioned,  pig-headed  whelp  he  is." 

Here  the  prophet  was  interrupted  by  a  shout  of,  ''  By 
the  powers.  111  give  you  a  parable  for  onsnltin'  the 
squire,  yer  world's  wondherl"  and  Denis  Dargan, 
fiourishing  a  flail,  his  favorite  weapon,  bore  down  upon 
him  at  the  other  side  of  the  hedse.  Hiram  was  not  dis- 
posed to  await  the  onset  of  the  strong  and  active  young 
man  from  the  Emerald  Isle ;  he  took  a  spring  to  clear 
the  stream,  but  fell  headlong  into  it.  Dargan's  flail 
made  the  water  splash  yards  h^h  the  next  moment,  and 
his  loudly-expressed  intention  to  break  every  bone  in 
the  prophet's  skin,  was  escaped  only  in  some  degree  by 
the  latter  scrambling  out  01  the  stream  and  flying  at 
top-speed  towards  the  Holyoke  woods,  dripping  Uke  a 
diifting  rain-cloud,  and  hotly  pursued  by  nis  furious 
assailant. 

It  was  proverbial  that  nobody  could  overtake  Hiram 
Hardhead,  the  man  was  so  perfectly  constructed  for 
running.  Denis  kept  him  in  ^ht  for  some  time,  and 
ehei^itou  ou  the  chase  with,  ''Wnoo  there,  the  Balyma- 
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carrot  bovs,  only  let  me  get  hotild  o'  ye  I"  But  on  the 
high-wooded  ground  the  prophet  disappeared  from  his 
Tislon,  and  was  finally  lost  among  the  thick-growJngtrees. 
«NothiBff  Uyinff  could  catch  that  creatnre;  but  bad 
luck  to  Uie  matther  it  Is,  for  he's  his  own  any  way," 
said  DenlSy  after  a  lone  look  round  him.  <<  Howsom- 
eyer,  he  won't  come  back  in  a  hurry.  I  got  two  or  three 
wallops  at  him  wid  the  flail." 

<'  Vat  you  be  seenen  arter,  my  friend  V*  said  a  man's 
voice  from  the  slope  above ;  and  Dargan  saw,  standine 
in  the  shadow  of  an  old  tree,  a  figure  so  short,  stout  and 
sturdy,  that  it  might  have  passed  in  uncertain  light  for 
one  of  his  own  logs  set  up  to  dry,  for  it  was  no  other 
than  Yanderslock,  the  Dutch  lumber-man.  whose  life 
was  passed,  like  others  of  his  trade,  in  the  mountain 
forest  solitudes,  hewing  down  trees,  stripping  c^  their 
branches,  and  sending  their  trunks  down  the  nearest 
stream  tnat  had  conmiunication  with  the  seaward  river 
on  which  stood  a  port  or  town,  where  they  might  be 
sawn  into  planks,  or  otherwise  prepared  for  the  use  of 
the  carpenter  and  builder.  Yanderslock's  trunk-hose 
and  leather  doublet  would  have  been  a  study  for  a 
painter  given  to  Dutch  groups;  so  would  his  face,  whlcl) 
was  round  and  full  as  one  of  his  native  cheeses,  and 
never  wanting  the  ornament  of  a  short  pipe,  for  some 
people  said  he  slept  smoking ;  but  it  was  not  wanthas 
either  in  an  expression  of  mingled  honesty  and  shrewf 
ness,  which  made  him  true  in  trust  and  safe  in  action. 

<<  I'm  looking  for  that  strange  baist,  Hiram  Hardhead," 
said  Denis,  who  in  common  with  all  the  country  round, 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  lumber-man ;  <'  he's  been 
playing  his  pranks  on  the  squire,  screechln'  abuse  over 
his  hedge,  till  I  could  hear  it  every  word ;  and  it  would 
be  ill  my  comin'  to  stand  still  and  hear  the  Uke." 

*'  Bo  vould  it,  mine  friend ;  you  are  the  squire's  pest 
man,  set  in  great  bower  and  drust ;"  and  VandersUM^ 
came  down  and  stood  confidentially  by  his  side. 

*'  More  nor  that,"  said  Denis,  <^he  tuck  me  into  his 
sarvice  three  years  aeo,  when  I  was  an  orphant  boy, 
saved  by  a  mardful  despinsary  out  of  a  shipwreck  id 
Boston  Bay,  whero  mv  parents  and  two  brothers  was 
lost.    And  a  good  master  he  has  been  iver  since." 

"  He  is  von  very  big  Dory,"  said  the  lumber-man. 

"An'  the  more's  the  pity:  I'm  for  liberty  myseU. 
Mavbe.  if  it  begins  here,  it  will  get  the  length  of  podr 

But  Dargan's  patriotic  aspirations  were  cut  short  by 
the  Dutchman  saying  in  a  hasty  whisper,  "  Mine  frlen<L 
did  vou  see  a  man  on  a  horse's  back  'mid  holsters,  and 
a  vaUse  on  him,  hereabouts  f " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  him  I  saw.  Are  ye  afeared  to  be  tuck 
unawares  f  Is  it  a  private  stUl  ye  keep  up  there  f"  said 
Denis,  in  a  tone  as  low. 

"  No,  no.  mine  friend,  dere  is  noting  to  still ;  only 
somebody  tell  me  dere  was  a  man  of  dat  sort  nlloping 
about  de  voods.  I  only  come  down  to  look  for  mine 
frau's  squlrreL  Oh,  mme  friend,"  and  the  Dutchman 
sent  a  puil  of  smoke  into  Dargan's  face  with  the  force 
of  the  sigb  be  drew,  "  dere  is  no  peace  mid  the  fraus,  if 
you  don't  jglve  dem  aU  der  own  vills  and  vays ;  dat  vlU 
be  made  clear  to  your  understandment  ven  you  get  Into 
vedenlock,  vlch  Indeed  has  much  diials  for  de  batlence 
and  vortitude  of  man." 

"  No  doubt  of  it.  Father  O'Belly.  over  in  Balyma- 
carrot.  used  to  say  the  women  were  the  '  Ould  Boy  nim- 
self,'  but  we  couldn't  do  widout  thim,  which  showed 
ffreat  undherstandlng  in  htm,  seeing  he  was  a  priest,  and 
Bad  nobody  but  his  niece  about  hun.  In  course.  How- 
somever,  I  must  go  home.  Good  evenln',  MLsther  Yan- 
derslock ;  I  hope  ye'U  soon  catch  yer  lady's  squirrel," 
and  Denis  turned  away,  shiging— 

**  A  fair  maid  once  I  coorted, 
And,  oh,  bat  she  was  throe.** 

But  at  some  distance  he  looked  back,  where  the  pufCs  of 
the  Dutchman's  pipe  could  yet  be  seen,  and  .added, 
''  Well  done,  old  broad  breeches,  ye  have  something 
afoot  ye  don't  want  me  to  know ;  but  I'll  make  it  out 
Wid  continwal  watchin'." 

OHAFTDI  v.— THB  BTSANOSB  FROM  BNOLAJTD. 

As  Dargan  went  slngine  down  the  wooded  hillside  by 
one  path,  the  souire's  daughter  made  her  homeward 
way  by  another,  less  rough  and  steep,  and  leading  by  a 
more  circuitous  route  to  the  Elms.  She  had  no  com- 
panion but  her  paee,  Philip,  a  bri|;htpeyed  negro  boy  of 
about  thirteen,  well  grown  for  his  years,  and  handsome 


for  one  of  his  African  descent,  having  something  of  a 
Spanish  cast  in  countenance  and  carriage,  which  proved 
faun  in  some  degree  related  to  a  European  race ;  but 
Philip's  origin  was  not  exactly  known.  The  captain  of 
a  West  India  ship  had  brought  him  to  Boston  in  his  early 
childhood,  and  contrived  to  forget  and  leave  him  behind 
^it  was  thought  by  design— at  the  inn  where  he  had 
lodged ;  and  Squire  Delamere,  happening  to  be  in  the 
provincial  capital  at  the  time,  and  hearing  of  the  child's 
destitute  condition,  with  his  wonted  charity  took  him 
home,  and  placed  him  under  the  kindly  rule  of  his 
daughter  Constance.  Under  that  role  Philip  grew  up  to 
robust  boyhood,  and  became  Miss  Delamere's  page,  an 
attendant  most  congenial  to  her  active  habits  and  the 
homely  life  of  New  Ihigland,  where  every  lady  was  her 
own  maid.  She  taught  nim  his  pntyers,  his  manners,  and 
his  learning;  in  consequence  Thuip  could  read  welL 
could  speaK  good  English,  with  scarcely  an  alloy  of 
negro  paUM.  and  was  Uked  by  all  the  household  as  a 
good-natured,  well-behaved,  and  very  handy  boy.  It 
was  true  thi^  he  gave  early  promise  of  being  a  negro 
beau  of  the  first  dearee ;  great  was  the  brushing  and 
much  the  pomatum  bestowed  on  his  fleecy  locks,  to  give 
them  the  appearance  of  a  white  gentleman's.  He  chose 
to  be  called  Master  Delamere  by  negro  boys  of  inferior 
position,  for  Philip  could  property  claim  no  name  but 
the  Christian  one— a  case  common  enough  with  hia  • 
colored  brethren— and  no  relation,  friend,  or  owner  ever 
appeared  to  claim  him,  so  Delamere  he  was  likely  to 
remain,  as  neither  the  squire  nor  his  daughter  would 
grudge  him  that  piece  of  gcntiUty. 

Never  was  knignt's  squire  or  lady's  page  in  the  days  of 
chivalry  more  faithful  and  devoted  than  was  Philip  to 
his  young  mistress.  He  looked  after  her  pony,  he 
worked  in  her  own  private  flower  garden,  he  would  nave 
gone  any  distance  to  get  new  shrubs  and  roots  for  it, 
and  wherever  Constance  went  Philip  went  also.  Like 
pages  and  squires  of  old,  he  stood  high  in  his  lady's  con- 
fidence. The  solitary  girl,  without  brother  or  sister, 
naturslly  made  no  stranger  of  the  faithful  boy,  and  as 
the  sight  of  the  gallows  in  full  preparation  for  him 
would  not  have  made  Philip  disclose  one  of  her  private 
affairs,  he  knew  them  all,  and  was  deep  in  the  interest 
of  Sydney  Arohdale. 

Lady  and  page  were  walking  home  together  now.  car- 
ryio«  a  basket  of  blue-berries  between  them,  and  talking 
confidentially. 

<*  Where  did  you  see  the  horseman  first,  Philip  f" 

"  Up  among  the  pines  beside  the  old  bear4raps,  miss, 
standmg  up  In  his  stirrups  and  looking  awi^  through 
the  trees.  Cnsar  saw  him  too,  and  told  me  that,  in  his 
belief,  he  was  a  traveler  ^ho  had  come  over  the  moun- 
tains Dy  the  open  slopes  that  lay  to  the  ri^t  of  Yander- 
slock's  clearing  but  had  lost  his  way  in  the  wooded  parts 
down  here.  He  moved  away,  and  we  lost  sight  of  him 
for  a  little  while,  but  the  sound  of  horse's  hoofs  made 
me  look  up,  and  there  he  was  wlthhi  a  stone's-throw  of 
us,  his  horse  standing  stUl  and  he  looking  all  about.  I 
dont  think  ho  saw  efther  Caosar  or  myself,  we  were  so 
hidden  among  the  bushes  In  the  hollow,  and  what  he 
was  looking  for  I  don't  know,  but  in  a  minute  or  two  he 
turned  hisnorse  and  rode  away  in  the  direction  he  had 
come  from." 

"  What  was  he  like,  Philip  f" 

'*Like  a  man  from  England,  miss — a  government  ofll- 
cer.  or  something  of  that  sort  He  ro^e  a  fine  horse, 
and  had  everything  handsome  about  him — ^he  was  band* 
some  himselifor  that  matter." 

**Are  you  sure  it  was  not  Mr.  Archdale's  friend,  the 
Quaker  merehant,  riding  over  the  hflls  to  see  him  ?" 

*<I  am  sure  he  was  no  Quaker,  miss;  I  would  know 
that  man  anywhere?" 

**  Why,  Pmlip,  have  you  seen  him  before  t" 

<<I  have  not  Just  seen  him,  but  youll  laugh  at  me. 
Miss  Constance— there's  a  dream  I  have  sometimes  about 
a  large  house  and  a  plantation— not  like  Iftr.  Archdale's 
place  or  the  Elms— and  a  lady  on  horseback  with  a  haUt 
Uke  your  own,  but  she  Is  not  like  you  herself,  and  the 
gentleman  that  rides  with  her  Is  the  man  I  saw  in  the 
wood." 

As  the  boy  spoks,  Constance  recollected  that  yeara 
ago,  when  he  was  new  at  the  Elms.  Philip  used  to  taU[, 
irith  the  faint  and  confused  remembrance  of  early  child- 
hood, about  Uvlng  on  a  plantation  where  Umea  and 
sugar-canes  grew,  ^e  horse  his  mother  used  to  ride,  and 
file  man  from  England,  who  seemed  an  object  of  qpedal 
terror  to  him. 
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''It  to  a  rinffular  i^ream,  Pbllip."  she  said;  "and 
rtQUmore  sinffalar  that  you  should  know  the  horseman 
from  it" 

They  were  turning  out  of  the  wood  at  thto  moment, 
and  into  the  open  road  leading  straight  to  the  Elms. 
The  mansion  and  estate  were  clearly  to  be  seen  from 
the  spot,  and  Philip  looked  half  frightened,  so  indeed 
did  his  mistress,  for  right  before  them,  and  as  if  waiting 
their  approach,  a  horseman  had  drawn  hto  bridle. 

"  There  he  is  !*'  whtopered  the  bov,  and  he  had  de- 
scribed man  and  horse  with  remarkable  accuracy.  The 
latter  was  a  fine  creature — coal  black,  and  of  a  make 
that  might  have  served  for  a  cavalry  charger.  The  f or^ 
^  mer,  though  not  in  uniform,  had  a  military  style  of  dress 
and  a  dtoUnguished  air ;  he  sat  hto  horse  well,  and 
seemed  above  the  middle  size  ;  a  man  of  about  thirtv- 
five.  Engltoh  bom.  for  the  solid  firmness  of  the  old 
country  was  about  nim,  but  thto  complexion  had  been 
tinged  bv  the  sun  of  a  brighter  climate.  Hto  face  was 
of  the  Delamere  type  but  nad  no  resemblance  to  the 
famllv.  Those  who  saw  only  cut  and  color  would  have 
called  it  handsome,  for  the  features  were  good  and  set 
off  by  an  abundance  of  almost  black  hair,  which,  in 
traveler's  fashion,  he  wore  without  powder,  and  he  evi- 
dently thought  hunself  too  young  for  the  fast-declining 
wig ;  but  there  was  something  at  once  sensual  and  sin- 
toter  about  the  mouth,  and  a  cold,  hard  expression  in 
the  dtherways  fine  eyes,  especially  when  he  was  silent 
or  off  hto  guard. 

The  latter  happened  to  be  the  case  that  evening ;  he 
was  deceived  by  the  homespun  attire  and  the  basket  of 
blue-berries,  and  tumine  upon  Constance  a  gase  of  that 
bold  and  intrusive  admi&ation  with  which  we  gallants 
of  the  old  country  were  apt  to  regard  low-bom  Deauty, 
he  said,  '*  Ck>od  evening,  my  dear,  I  am  waiting  for  you, 
jTon  see,  because  I  know  that  such  a  face  as  vours  must 
own  a  tender  heart.  Will  vou,  out  of  Chrtotian  charltv, 
show  a  poor  strange,  who  has  been  astray  for  hours  m 
these  bewildering  woods,  the  nearest  way  to  North- 
ampton ?" 

Accustomed  to  the  true  and  chivalrous  respect  for 
womankind,  which  to  still  the  most  honorable  and  dis- 
tingnishing  trait  of  American  society,  the  New  England 
girl  was  too  indignant  to  show  him  either  aneer  or  con- 
tempt, but  as*  to  her  neat  satisfaction  Denis  Dargan 
emerged  from  the  wood  at  the  same  moment,  she  said 
quieUy,  ''  Denis,  be  good  enough  to  show  that  gentle- 
man his  wav  to  Northampton,"  and  walked  on  without 
taking  any  further  notice  of  hto  extotence. 

The  traveler  looked  what  in  common  parlance  to  called 
scared  for  an  histant ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  too  large 
experience  to  be  lonff  put  out  of  countenance,  and  when 
Dento  had  flntohed  telling  him  that  he  must  ride  down  to 
the  river  and  keep  along  its  bank  till  he  came  to  the 
"foord  or  the  ferrv,  and  take  which  o'thim  plased 
him  best."  he  thanked  the  young  man  with  patron- 
izing civility,  and  then  said  lookine  towards  the  Elms, 
"  To  whom  does  that  fine  property  oelong  f " 

'*  To  Squire  Delamere,  shr." 

Darean  did  not  notice  the  strange  en>res8lon  that 
passea  over  the  traveler's  face  as  he  spoke,  the  words 
seemed  to  have  fallen  on  him  like  a  blow ;  but  recoveiv 
ing  himself  Instantly,  he  said  in  a  still  more  bland  tone, 
"  And  who  to  that  young  lady  who  passed  Just  now  wlUi 
the  boy  and  the  basket  f ' 

"  Mtos  Delamere,  sir ;  she's  all  the  children  the  squire 
has  now,  and  the  estate  to  to  be  her  inharitance.  I'm 
sure  she  desarves  it,  for  a  kinder  lady  never  broke  the 
world's  bread,  and  any  man  may  see  she's  a  bom 
beauty,"  said  Dento. 

«She  to,  indeed,"  and  the  traveler  smiled.  ''I  have 
never  seen  a  lovelier  fEMse.  Are  you  in  the  squire's  sei^ 
vice?" 

"I  am,  sir:  they  call  me  hto  best  man  hereabouts." 
Darean  never  hid  mat  light  under  a  bushel. 

<<  A  good  master,  I  suppose  f"  said  the  traveler. 

*<A  oetther  never  breathed  the  breath  of  life,  it's 

Sroud  I  am  to  sarve  him  night  and  day."  and  Dento  would 
ave  gone  on  sounding  the   squire's  praise,  but  the 
traveler  stopped  him. 

"  That's  nght,  my  man ;  a  good  master  deserves  good 
service.  But  I  must  go,  drink  my  health  with  thto,'' and 
he  handed  Dento  a  dollar:  '*  may  be  I  will  come  back  to 
thto  quarter  some  time,  if  it  were  only  to  get  another 
sight  of  your  young  mtotress ;"  and  putting  spurs  to  hto 
horse,  he  galloped  away. 


I  ''  Troth."  Bald  Dento,  snrveytaig  the  silver,  "  that's  a 
downright  glnerous  gentleman,  and  ton't  he  tuck  on  wid 
Mtos  Constance ;  howsomever  she's  not  tuck  on  wid 
him.  bv  the  way  she  passed  by  cowld  and  careless. 
She'll  DC  thrae  to  young  Archdale  if  lords  and  dukes 
come  axin  her;  but  I'll  be  bound  the  squire  would 
rather  have  that  gintleman  for  a  son-in-law,  for  it's  my 
opinion  he's  a  king's  ofilcer ;"  and  Dento  turned  home- 
ward to  report  the  adventure  to  his  confidents  at  the 
Elms. 

The  soft,  mistv  night  was  falling  when  Constance 
reached  home.  The  nousehold  people  were  gathering 
in  from  field  and  farm-building,  but  her  father  waa 
pacing  the  grounds  alone,  like  one  who  could  not  rest. 
Hto  xmsadventure  with  Hiram  Hardhead,  little  as  it  re- 
lated to  the  business,  had  altered  hto  mind  as  regarded 
seeking  a  reconcHiatiou  with  Archdale.  It  was  another 
phase  of  Whiggtoh  dohigs,  an  evidence  of  what  loyal 
men  might  expect,  if  treason  and  sedition  were  allowed 
to  be  talked  by  the  educated  classes  and  acted  by  the 
Ignorant.  Moreover,  Delamere  had  a  secret  conscious- 
ness that  hto  own  conduct  in  the  transaction  had  been 
fooltoh,  and  the  figure  he  cut  was  rather  a  ridlcUoua 
one.  Would  not  Archdale  laugh  at  him  t  Would  not 
the  whole  country  do  the  same  r  for  Whigs  and  liberty 
men  abounded  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut :  but  he 
would  keep  aloof  from  them  all,  and  stand  by  hto  prin- 
ciples. 

Then  hto  daughter;  what  steps  should  he  take  to 
guard  her  from  the  wiles  of  Sydney  Archdale  ?  Time 
was  when  he  had  encouraged  the  idea  of  a  match  be- 
tween the  two,  and  thought  nto  friend's  son  might  stand 
to  him  in  the  stead  of  hto  own  lost  Gervase.  The  young 
man  had  not  taken  to  sowing  sedition  then,  but  the  case 
Was  altered  now.  He  had  told  Constance  so  already ; 
he  had  plataily  shown  her  the  evU  tendency  of  Sydney's 
ways.  ''  That  has  turned  her  mind  against  him,"  said 
the  simple  squire  to  himself;  *'she  never  mentions  his 
name  of  late ;  my  girl  knows  a  dtoloyal  man  will  never 
make  a  faithful  lover  or  husband,  and  she  can  get  a 
better  match  any  day.  The  warrant  against  him  to  just 
a  matter  of  thankfulness,  it  will  keep  him  out  of  this 
country,  so  he  can  have  no  opportunity  to  waylay  and  flat- 
ter her  out  of  her  senses,  as  a  cunnmg  villain  like  bim 
Would ;  and  when  I  show  her  that  arUae  in  *  Rivington's 
Ghuette,'  Constance  will  give  the  fellow  up  entirely." 

Alas  for  that  ever-recurring  conflict  of  opinions  and 
hiclinations  between  the  old  generation  and  the  new. 
Sometimes  sad  to  see,  the  seea-time  of  bitter  memories 
that  will  come  when  heads  are  grey  and  graves  are 
green,  sometimes  working  so  silently  and  far  beneath 
me  surface  as  not  to  be  observed,  but  evermore  renewed 
by  time  and  tide,  as  sure  as  the  spring  of  the  one  ap- 
proaches the  leaf-fall  of  the  other.  It  took  the  hidden 
lorm  between  Constance  and  her  father.  Delamere  was 
deceived,  as  most  fathers  are ;  but  it  was  from  affection 
and  not  fear.  The  master  of  the  Elms,  with  all  his 
arbitrary  principles  as  regarded  sovereign  and  subject, 
was  in  practice  one  to  be  beloved  by  all  about  him.  As  he 
half  guessed  at  times,  there  was  not  a  soul  of  hto  own 
opinions  in  the  household,  yet  man,  woman,  and  boy 
would  have  stood  by  him  agndnst  any  adversaiy.  as 
promptly  as  hto  Quaker  housekeeper  and  hto  Irtoh  best 
man  did  against  the  prophet  of  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys.  That  love  took  a  deeper  root  in  hto  daughter's 
heart,  and  made  her  take  an  untruthful  way  that,  was 
foreign  to  her  nature,  rather  than  vex  or  ^eve  him. 
Constance  would  not  mention  Sydney's  name  now, 
though  it  was  more  than  ever  in  her  tnoughts,  for  the 
young  man  was  in  danger;  would  not  take  his  part, 
thougn  she  was  proud  ol  his  recent  doings ;  and  would 
not  express  her  views  on  the  subject,  tiiough,  like  most 
New  England  girto  of  her  age  and  station,  she  had  pretty 
clear  and  decided  ones,  because  they  were  contiury  to 
those  of  her  father.  When  he  was  silent  and  out  of 
sorts  at  supper  that  evening,  terror  took  hold  of  her  lest 
her  meeting  with  Sydney  in  the  wood  had  been  discov- 
ered. When  he  showed  her  the  article  in  the  ^'Gazette  " 
next  morning,  and  bade  her  read  it,  she  promised  to  do 
so,  but  got  out  of  the  room  as  quickly  as  possible :  and 
when  he  saw  her  again,  and  inquired  if  she  did  not  think 
Sydney  Archdale  a  very  wicked  young  man,  Constance, 
thougn  sincerely  ashamed  of  herself,  evaded  hto  ques- 
tion. 

'*I  was  sure  vou  could  not  approve  such  doings, 
my  girl,"  said  me  sattofied  Delamere ;  and  yet  I  wa« 
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eorrj  to  see  such  an  account  of  my  old  friend's  son.  I 
wish  I  had  not  seen  It  either,  for  it  made  me  qnarrel 
with  Archdale ;  so  child,  you  must  remember  not  to  go 
near  the  house,  nor  let  our  people  borrow  anything; 
mind,  I  dont  say  against  lending,  and  if  Archdue 
speaks  to  you,  don't  turn  away,  ofIm  dry  with  him,  for 
old  time's  sake." 

**  Quarreled  with  Mr.  Archdale,  father  I  I  thought  yoa 
would  never  do  that."  Constance  knew  what  business 
had  brought  Sydney's  father  to  the  Elms,  and  the 
chasm  wmch  that  quarrel  must  open  between  Sydney 
and  herself. 

*'Once  I  thought  so,  too,  but  people  of  opposing 
principles  cannot  long  sigree.  These  times  will  split  up 
many  a  friendship  as  well  as  ours  ;  but  there,  child,  say 
no  more  about  it,  some  things  are  better  forgotten.'' 
And  the  squire  turned  away  with  a  look  so  sad  and 
heartrsore,  tnat  she  could  never  again  venture  on  retum- 
ingto  the  subject. 

That  was  not  the  only  cause  of  trouble  Constance 
had.  For  days  her  faithful  Philip  could  get  no  sight  of 
his  correspondent,  Ciesar,  thouen  he  made  many  an  in- 

Senious  excuse  for  going  up  to  the  Holyoke  woods ;  in- 
eed,  the  squire's  turkeys  and  pieeons  seemed  to  have 


GoyemorOaee  sent  a  newly-anlyed  Eng/lsh  captatn 
IJrom  New  Tone  to  command  the  reconstructing  obm- 
pany,  and  formally  introduced  him  by  letter  to  Squire 
Delamere,  for  whom  it  was  the  governor's  policy  of  late 
to  profess  great  respect  and  esteem,  as  toe  only  loyal 
gentleman  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 

When  Constance  Delamere,  by  the  paternal  command, 
arrayed  herself  that  evening  in  the  purple  brocade,  point 
lace,  and  pearls  of  less  seif-deny&g  days,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  her  toilette  was  a  great  deal  more  care- 
fully made,  and  her  mirror  more  frequently  consulted, 
than  usuaL  Before  the  Interesting  rites  were  quite  com- 
pleted, she  caught  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs,  and  by  a 
peep  from  her  window  saw  six  gentlemen  in  uniform 
alight  at  the  door,  and  heard  the  cordial  and  kindly  greet- 
inff  with  which  her  father  received  them. 

Constance  waited  till  the  bustle  of  arrival  had  sub- 
sided, took  a  last  look  at  the  mirror,  and  then  descended 
to  the  drawtng-room.  Nature  had  bestowed  on  her  that 
rare  degree  of  beauty  and  grace  which  sets  off  dress 
and  lends  a  charm  to  ornament,  and  well  might  a  flush 
of  pride  light  up  the  squire's  face,  as.  in  the  stately  and 
ceremonious  manner  of  his  feneration,  he  introduced 
his  daughter  to  the  chief  of  the  company,  CapUin 


taken  a  general  turn  for  flying  that  way,  and  Philip's  Devereaux ,  but  in  the  queued  and  powdered,  gold- 
tame  hare  had  to  be  sought  for  in  the  same  direction,  laced,  and  epauletted  gentleman  who  bowed  before  her 
Still,  no  siffht  of  Caesar,  and  no  hitelligence  of  his  mas-  with  such  admiring  respect,  Constance  recognized  the 
ter  could  be  gained ;  and  lady  and  page  took  terror  to  traveler  of  the  Holyoke  woods  who  had  asked  the  way 
their  hearts  at  last,  for  in  farm-house  and  hamlet  all  to  Northampton, 
along  the  valley,  there  was  talk  of  stranger^  who  had 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  neighborhood,   and  whose 
business  there  was  not  exactly  known.    Constance,  of 
course,  thought  they  were  government  spies  in  search 
of  Sydney  Archdale,  but  her  fears  on  that  point  were 
unexpectedly  set  at  rest. 

She  and  Philip  had  ridden  to  Springfield,  the  nearest 
town  of  any  importance,  to  make  some  purchases  of  her 
own  at  the  stores,  spend  the  evening  and  stay  for  the 
night  with  her  maternal  aunt,  an  old  lady,  who  had  a 
pleasant  house  there,  and  was  always  putial  to  Con> 
atance.  On  their  return  in  the  afternoon  of  the  follow- 
iiig  day,  they  found  the  Elms  in  au  unusual  bustle  and 


CH^PTEB  VI.— THB  SqUIRB'S  OUS8T. 

The  captain  had  been  introduced  bv  Governor  Ga^e 
as  the  nephew  and  heir-presumptive  of  Viscount  Laven- 
ham,  K.  C.  B.,  and  he  gave  Miss  Delamere  on  that  occa- 
sion her  first  lesson  in  the  arU  of  hiffh  life ;  for  had  her 
face  never  come  within  his  vision  till  that  moment,  he 
could  not  have  looked  more  unconscious  of  their  meet- 
inffon  the  road,  or  of  her  recognition. 

The  rest  of  the  company  were  duly  presented;  but 
Captahi  Devereux  'was  the  only  distinguished  figure 
among  them.  The  remainder  were  four  young  men  of 
the  average  military  and  commonplace  type,  and  such 


exciiemeiit.  A  dinner  of  more  than  ordinary  expense  as  may  be  found  in  force  at  any  mess-table,  and  one 
and  elegance  was  in  course  of  preparation ;  the  best  par-  yeteran.  lieutenant  Gray,  at  least  as  old  as  the  squire, 
lor  was  opened  as  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  and  the  an  1  with  nothing  particularly  Striking  about  him,  except 
cloth  laid  on  its  lonff  and  rich  mahogany ;  the  lady's  that  he  looked,  and  was,  a  man  of  sense,  and  a  frank 
dra whig-room— as  such  state  apartments  were  called  In  and  fearless  soldier. 

■        '  '    .   -  ^.^.  ^   -.«  -  -  .  »      j^  her  father's  principal  guest,  and  specially  intro- 

duced to  the  family,  it  was  natural  that  the  gallant  cap- 
tain should  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  squini's 
daughter ;  and  as  Constance  was  not  a  girl  to  be  met 
with  every  day,  it  was  equally  natural  that  the  captain 
should  be  struck  with  tier  appearance.  Struck,  and 
attentive  too.  Captain  Devereux  was ;  from  the  moment 
of  his  introduction  to  Miss  Delamere  he  constitutaa 
bimseir  her  caocHiere  §ervanie;  he  conducted  her  to  thei 
dinnei^table,  took  a  seat  by  her  side,  of  course,  ad- 
dressed his  conversation  to  her  entertainment  chiefly, 
and  paid  those  polite  attentions  to  her  wants  and  wishes 
which  old  custom  prescribes  as  the  most  effectual  means 
to  win  a  lady's  erace.  Perhaps  from  the  knowledge 
that  they  were  hta  subordinates,  the  other  officers  left 
him  master  of  the  situation,  which  must  have  been  dull 
for  the  young  men,  as  there  was  nobody  else  in  the  form 
of  women  present  but  Hannah  Armstrong,  who  had  pre- 
sided over  the  family  Uble  in  festival  or  in  private  for 
many  a  year ;  and  a  rare  sight  it  was  for  them,  in  the 


the  colony  from  their  first  introduction,  being  supposed 
the  special  domain  of  the  lady  of  the  mansion— stood 
open  also,  and  in  its  doorway  stood  Squire  Delamere. 
He  had  rather  a  fancy  for  a  fuss  at  times,  and  caught  his 
daughter  by  the  hand  the  moment  she  entered.  ^*  Con- 
stance, my  ffirl,  go  at  once  to  your  own  room,  take  off 
that  vulgar  nomespun,  and  dress  yourself  in  the  best  of 
vour  silks.  A  gentleman  in  his  Majesty's  service,  who 
nas  come  with  a  company  of  engineers  to  reconstruct 
Fort  Frederick,  which  Is  to  t>e  garrisoned,  and  will,  I 
trust,  keep  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  In  order,  called  on 
me  this  morning  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
Governor  Gage,  and  I  have  hivlted  him  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  company  to  dine  with  me  this  evening, 
when  of  course,  my  daughter  must  appear  as  becomes 
her  rank ;  in  ^ort.  child,  we  may  have  good  company 
here  often,  and  I  nope  to  see  you  in  that  dairymaid's 
dress  no  more." 

**  Dost  thou  not  think  that  there  wiU  be  vanity  enough 

in  the  child's  head,  friend?"  said  Hannah  Armstrong, 

who  chanced  to  be  within  the  room  removing  linen  midst  of  their  gold  lace  an^  scarlet,  to  see  the  worthy 
covers  from  the  well-kept  furniture.  housekeeper,  drab  homespun,  Quaker  cap  and  all,  say- 

'^  Vanity  or  not,"  cried  Delamere,  *'I  will  have  my  log  grace  with  as  much  self-possession  ana  more  earnest 


daughter  dressed  like  a  lady,  as  her  mother  used  to  be, 
before  this  Whiggish  nonsense  got  into  our  people's 
heads.  Go,  Constance,  like  a  good  girl,  and  let  tnese 
zentlemen  from  the  old  country  see  what  your  father 
has  to  be  proud  of  in  his  grey-haired  days." 

Constance  went  up  to  her  room  much  astonished  and 
somewhat  relieved  in  mind.  Those  engineers  and  their 
followers  were  the  8tran)>ers  about  whose  business  there 


piety  than  many  an  army  chaplain.  The  squire  showed 
nis  approbation  by  letting  things  take  their  course,  and 
conversing  a  good  deal  with  the  young  officers  and 
Lieutenant  Gray.  The  latter  had  served  in  the  old 
French  war.  and  been  present  at  most  of  the  actions 
where  the  New  England  regiment,  in  which  he  and 
Archdale  held  commissions,  was  engaged ;  and  some  of 
his  remarks  brought  back  thoughts  of  old  times  to 


had  been  so  many  contrary  reports  in  the  neighborhood.!^  Delamere  as  they  sat  over  the  wine. 

They  had  not  come  to  look  for  Sydney  Archdale,  but  to       They  did  not  sit  long ;  the  temperate  habits  of  their 

rebuild  Fort  Frederick,  a  picturesque  ruin  on  one  of  the  \  Puritan  ancestors  still  prevailed  among  the  gentry  ol 


Green  Mountain  heights,  twenty-six  miles  north-west  of 
the  Elms.  It  had  oeetk  erected  in  the  time  of  the  old 
French  war  as  a  defense  to  that  side  of  the  province, 
named  in  honor  of  George  the  Ill's  father,  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  considered  a  place  of  strength 
till  one  of  Montcalm's  officers  reduced  and  ruined  it 


the  land,  and  the  captain,  whose  eyes  and  heart  seemed 
to  have  followed  Constance  as  she  retired  with  the 
Quakeress,  was  the  first  to  suggest  an  adjournment  to 
the  drawing-room.  There  he  stood,  wrapped  in  admira- 
Uon^  as  it  were«  and  at  the  same  time  turning  the  leaves 
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Of  the  music-book,  or  doing  any  other  little  service, 
whUe,  at  her  fathers  reqnest,  she  played  on  the  harpsi- 
chord and  sang  a  few  of  the  songs  then  in  fashion. 

Of  course  they  were  all  delighted^  and  so  was  the 
«quire ;  at  parting  he  told  every  man  of  the  company, 
and  especially  Captain  Devereux,  how  pleased  he  should 
be  to  see  him  often  at  his  house,  if  he  would  be  good 
enough  to  drop  in  just  in  a  friendly  way,  for  they  were 
bomely  people  at  the  Elms  ;  and  the  captain  was  par- 
ticular! v  impressive  in  his  promise  to  avail  himself  of 
the  invitation. 

''  What  do  you  think  of  him,  Constance  ?**  said  the 
Bomewhat  elated  father,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone. 
Constance  did  not  well  know  what  to  think.  Devereux's 
conversation  had  entertained  and  amused  her ;  he  had 
«een  a  good  deal  of  the  world,  had  lived  in  fashionable 
society,  and  got  that  surface  gathering  of  clever  remark, 
witty  sa3ring,  and  curious  anecdote  that  always  charms 
the  young  and  untraveled. 

Moreover,  the  captain  could  compliment  and  flatter 
as  nobodv  aid  in  the  Connecticut  Vailey^or  it  was  done 
by  look,  insinuation,  and  suggestion.  What  home-bred 
girl  could  be  insensible  to  such  homage  f  But  there  was 
something  about  him  that  broke  the  charm  and  dis- 
solved the  spell.  That  cold,  hard  look  in  his  eyes  had 
•corresponding  thoughts  and  words  that  escaped  him,  it 
aeemed,  by  accident ;  that  vicious  sinister  expression  in 
the  lower  part  of  his  face  was  borne  out  by  occasional 
remarks  that  he  always  explained  away ;  and  somehow, 
though  she  could  mention  no  proof  or  reason  for  it,  Con- 
stance had  an  impression  that  he  stood  in  a  sort  of  un- 
accountable fear  of  both  her  father  and  herself. 

With  these  strange  and  indefinite  thoughts  contend- 
ing in  her  mind,  the  girl  could  only  answer,  '<  Captain 
Devereux  ?    He  is  a  very  fine  gentleman." 

'*  Tes ;  and  I  thought  that  was  the  very  thing  for  you 
demoiselles.  In  my  youth  men  could  not  be  too  fine 
lor  the  ladies  ;  but,  really.  Constance—"  and  Delamere 
looked  inquiringly  in  her  face,  '*  if  you  don't  think  much 
of  the  cap  Lain,  you  must  be  strangely  ungrateful,  for  I 
am  sure  he  thmks  a  great  deal  of  you." 

Constance  thought  of  the  meeting  on  the  Holyoke 
Toad,  but  she  did  not  tell  it,  for  the  times  had  taught 
her  prudence.  It  would  be  certain  to  bring  down  a  lec- 
ture on  the  disgrace  of  a  gentleman's  daughter  appear- 
ing in  that  vulgar  homespun,  to  be  taken  for  a  low-bred 
country  wench  by  every  stranger  who  got  a  sight  of  her; 
so  she  said  nothixig,  and  the  captain  was  allowed  to 
drop  for  the  time ;  but  ever  after  as  the  girl  tried  to  un- 
ravel or  understand  the  mingled  impressions  he  had  left 
on  her  mind,  there  rose  before  her  in  strong  and  de- 
cisive contrast,  the  manly  frankness  and  undoubted 
worth  of  Sydney  Archdale.  < 


Late  in  that  night,  when  Delamere^s  company  were 
gone,  and  he  and  all  his  household  long  retired  to  rest, 
when  lights  were  out  in  all  the  neighboring  homes,  at 
the  hour  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  man,  Squire 
Archdale  sat  alone  m  a  small  room  of  hi^  ^'wiHiniif^e, 
the  rest  of  which  lay  as  dark  and  silent  as  the  dwellings 
around.  Archdale  called  that  room  his  sanotuar}- ;  ti.>  «t 
he  was  wont  to  retire  in  times  of  domestic  porturbaiion, 
''bee  evenin's  and  house  fixin'  days :"  for  Mrj^,  ManUa, 
his  housekeeper,  was  a  woman  of  the  uncompromliilag 
regulation  type,  and  those  were  apt  to  be  heavy  df^pcn- 
•alions.  It  was  situated  on  the  ground  flour  ami  opened 
from  the  best  parlor ;  but  it  had  another  door  of  glass, 
serving  also  for  a  window,  and  opening  on  a  shrubbery 
which  skirted  that  side  of  the  mansion,  and  sheltered 
the  sanctuary  alike  from  the  winter's  blast  and  the  sum- 
mer's sun.  The  old  books  in  which  Archdale  delighted 
were  arranged  in  convenient  cases  there ;  the  portrait  of 
his  early-lost  wife  hung  above  the  mantel-piece,  and  his 
family  papers  were  stored  in  a  cedar  cabinet,  occupying 
one  comer,  and  said  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  made  in 
the  colony.  A  bright  wood  fire  blazed  on  the  hearth, 
for  the  nights  were  g^rowing  cold,  and  hoar  frost  was 
seen  in  the  mornings ;  close  by  was  a  comfortable  supper- 
table  laid  for  two ;  but  Archdale  sat  alone  reading  one 
of  his  old  books,  and  occasionally  looking  up  at  a  clock 
that  clicked  in  toe  opposite  comer. 

Its  hands  were  pointing  ten  minutes  to  two,  when 
there  was  a  light  step  outside  and  a  tap  at  the  glass 
door.  The  squire  rose  quickly,  drew  aside  the  thick 
curtains  which  allowed  no  light  to  be  seen  abroad,  un- 
did the  bolt,  and  his  son  Sydney  stepped  in.    The  young 


jman  had  got  a  careworn,  out-of-heart  look  since  the 
day  when  he  sat  beside  Constance  Delamere  on  the 
moss-grown  root  of  the  old  tree,  but  he  smiled  when 
his  father  clapped  him  on  the  back,  as  if  he  had  been 
stiU  wearing  a  pinafore,  and  said,  "Welcome,  my  boy;  I 
have  waited  for  you,  you  see :  sit  down,  and  let  us  have 
supper  together,  for  ft  may  be  some  time  till  we  sit  at 
the  same  table  again. 

I  They  sat  down,  and  Archdale  reverently  said  grace- 
he  never  omitted  that  good  old  custom  of  his  f aUier's — 
and  then  the  supper  and  the  talk  went  on  between 
them. 

I  "  You  mean  to  go  and  see  your  old  friends  the  Mo- 
hawks, Sydney?" 

I  "  Yes,  father ;  I  think  it  will  be  safest  course,  since 
the  men  in  power  are  taking  such  backward  notes  of  my 
doings,  and  keeping  up  so  hot  a  hunt.  Vanderslock 
I  and  his  force  have  got  frightened ;  the  poor  souls  have 
been  kind,  but  1  beheve  they  would  be  glad  to  lose  sight  of 
me  now,  bO  1  mean  to  take  my  huntmg  shirt  and  rifle, 
and  thread  my  way  through  the  woods  and  over  the 
hills  to  the  Mohawk  country  ;  I  know  it  well,  for  I  have 
gone  that  way  before.  Shingis,  the  old  sachem,  will 
make  me  welcome,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  I  can  live  as 
well  as  any  Mohawk  till  there  is  more  work  for  active 
men  in  this  country,  which  I  think  will  not  be  long." 

"I  fear  it  will  not,  Sydney;  my  mind  misgives  me 
that  nothing  but  open  war  can  come  between  us  and 
Britain." 

"  The  sooner  it  comes  the  better,  father." 

"  Don't  say  that,  my  boy ;  it  will  be  a  war  of  brothers; 
may  they  be  pardoned  who  are  urging  it  on ;  but  it  is 
our  duty  to  maintain  our  liberty,  ana  may  He  who  alone 
is  righteous  defend  the  right." 

"  Amen,  and  that  is  our  side ;  but  father,  I  must  not 
stay  long,  for  there  is  the  flrst  cock-crow. 'i 

''  Well,  Sydney,  there  is  no  danger  yet,  let  us  drink 
each  other's  healtn  in  this  fine  old  port ;  it  will  keep  the 
damp  night  air  out  of  your  heart, ^  Mrs.  Martha  says." 

These  drinking  customs,  raru  in  New  Englaad,  the 
colonists  had  inherited  from  the  old  country. 

Archdale  filled  the  glasses  and  they  drained  them, 
with  hearty  good-wishes,  and  a  warm  shake-hands 
across  the  table ;  the  self-reliant,  forward-going  ways  of 
the  one,  and  the  quiet  wisdom  of  the  other,  had  long 
made  the  squire  and  his  son  more  like  familiar  friends 
than  men  of  different  generations  are  apt  to  be ;  but 
when  that  kindly  ceremony  was  finished  the  senior  said : 
"  You  got  the  letter  1  sent  you  by  Vanderslock,  and  yon 
saw  the  ill  success  of  my  mission  to  the  Elms,  Sydney." 

"  I  did ;  and  I  think  Mr.  Delamere  has  behaved  very 
ill  to  you,  father." 

"  He  has ;  but  never  mind  that,  my  boy.  Gervase 
Delamere  was  a  trusty  and  loving  friend  to  me  many  a 
year  before  you  young  people  came  forward  to  embroil 
the  old  heads  with  your  hasty  tricks  and  courtships. 
That  is  spoken  in  jest,  Sydney ;  Delamere  and  I  might 
have  had  the  same  dispute  if  you  had  never  been  con- 
cemed ;  our  times  and  opinions  would  have  given  the 
cause,  and  he  is  not  the  man  I  knew  him  once.  Strange 
and  heavv  trials,  though  they  make  no  change  on  the 
surface  of  a  man's  life,  are  apt  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
the  mind,  so  to  speak,  and  make  it  lose  the  balance 
never  to  be  recovered  on  this  side  of  the  sky.  He  has 
had  such  a  one,  therefore  let  us  pass  over  all  that  hap- 
pened that  day  between  him  and  myself  except  to 
consider  from  it  our  own  duty  to  him  and  his.  Sydney, 
that  is  the  point  on  which  I  wished  to  speak  with  you 
before  we  parted ;  for  who  that  part  know  when  they 
may  meet  again  ?  You  know  what  poor  Delamere  said 
about  his  daugiiter  being  beguiled  and  won  away  from 
him ;  Sydney,  1  can  understand  that  better  than  you  will 
till  you  have  children  of  your  own,  and  I  ask  you,  for 
conscience,  for  honor,  for  true  love's  sake,  to  give  up. 
I  do  not  say  all  wishes,  for  that  is  impossible,  but  idi 
endeavors  to  gain  over  Constance  Delamere  till  you  can 
gain  her  father  too  ;  promise  me  that,  my  only  son,  who 
never  yet  broke  a  pledge  or  promise,  and  I  will  bless 
you  and  let  you  go." 

Sydney  sat  silent  for  a  minute,  and  then  said,  as  if 
thinking  aloud,  "  She  cares  more  for  her  father  than  for 
me." 

<<  She  knows  his  love  longer  and  better  than  yours, 
Sydney ;  that  is  a  good  reason  why  you  should  not  try 
to  part  them.  Delamere 's  daughter  would  be  a  worthy 
ehoice  for  the  best  man  in  New  England,  yet  I  wish  you 
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bad  neyer  set  your  affections  on  her,"  said  Archdale. 

<'  I  wish  BOy  too  ;  but  it  is  done,  and  cannot  be  undone. 
I  can  never  love  another  woman  as  I  love  Constance 
Delamere.  Whether  she  ever  cared  for  me  or  not  I 
san't  tell;  there  Is  no  making  out  some  women**'  aaid 
Sydney ;  "  but  what  you  say  is  wise  and  rlghL  father, 
and  I  give  yon  my  solemn  promise  that  I  wul  never 
again  attempt  to  woo  or  win  her  without  Mr.  Delamere's 
consent." 

''It  Is  enough."  and  Archdale  rose  and  laid  his  hand 
on  the  black  clustering  curls  of  the  young  head  that 
bent  in  reverence  beneath  it.  ''  The  blessings  of  our 
Father  In  heaven  rest  upon  you,  my  dear  and  only  son : 
be  with  you  in  the  wilderness  and  among  the  homes  of 
savage  men,  and  bring  you  back  to  my  house  and  heart 
in  peace !" 

"The  same  blessing  be  with  you,  father,  and  fear 
nothing  for  me :  I  shall  do  very  well  among  the  Mo- 
hawks, and  steal  back  sometimes  to  see  you."  That 
was  all  Sydney  could  say ;  at  the  door  they  kissed  each 
other,  and  the  young  man  sped  away  through  the  auiet 
night.  His  father  stood  UsteDing  to  the  sound  of  his 
steps  until  it  was  lost  in  the  distance,  and  then  looked 
up  to  see  the  first  faint  whiteness  of  the  dawn  stealing 
over  the  Holyoke  summits,  where  they  rose  above  the 
Elms. 

Nobody  in  that  mansion  knew  how  or  when  It  hap- 
pened—that a  bunch  of  the  wild  flowers  that  linger  latest 
m  woodland  dell  and  dingle,  was  thrown  by  some  dex- 
terous hand  into  the  little  balcony  at  Miss  Delamere's 
bedroom  window,  where  she  was  sure  to  see  It  first, 
among  the  favorite  plants  that  were  tended  everyday 
by  her  own  hands. 

Constance  did  see  it  with  a  welcome  in  her  eyes  and 
in  her  heart.  Sydney  Archdale  used  to  send  her  such 
wild  wood-eathered  bouquets  by  her  page  Philip,  with 
a  note  In  the  centre,  carefully  oound  up  and  nestled 
among  the  flowers.  There  was  a  note  in  this  one,  too, 
but  how  brief  and  cold  it  seemed  compared  with  the 
many  that  had  come  in  the  same  fashion— '' FareweU. 
Constance :  I  cannot  ffo  without  saying  so,  yet  eo  I 
mustj  and  it  Is  best  I  should.  May  you  be  happy,  what- 
ever becomes  of  me  I" 

She  read  it  over  and  over  again :  it  was  stranffelv 
worded ;  it  was  also  vague,  and  told  ner  nothing  of  his 
reasons  or  intentions.  He  had  doubtless  heara  of  the 
quarrel,  perhaps  took  his  own  father's  part  against  hers. 
The  sense  of  justice  Constance  had  would  not  allow  her 
to  blame  him  for  that ;  but  was  his  love  so  easily  chilled 
and  changed  r  Mr.  Delamere  had  said  hard  thhigs  of 
Sydney  and  the  cause  to  which  he  was  devoted ;  would 
that  niake  him  willing  to  give  his  daughter  up  after  so 
many  vows  and  professions?  was  Sydney's  pride  so 
much  stronger  than  his  affection  for  her?  or  had  he 
found  out  at  last  that  the  prize  was  not  worth  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  pursuit  t 

These  were  the  questions  the  young  girl  asked  herself 
In  her  half  knowleage  of  what  had  passed,  and  the  only 
answer  she  could  find  was  that  ancient  one,  men  were 
deceivers  ever.  Maybe  it  was  her  deserving  for  keeping 
laysts  with  him  and  listening  to  his  tales  and  vows,  when 
she  should  have  been  better  ensaged,  and  more  to  her 
father's  likins.  Well,  she  would  be  wiser  for  the  future, 
and  think  of  mm  no  more.  Constance  burned  the  note, 
and  was  going  to  throw  the  flowers  out  of  the  window, 
but  their  wild  beauty  and  the  memories  that  came  with 
it  forbade  her,  so  she  put  them  in  a  vase,  and  looked  at 
them  night  and  morning  as  they  faded,  like  her  own 
dream,  away. 


OHAFTEB  Vn. — THB  HOBLB  8UITOB. 

Had  Captain  Devereuz  kept  every  promise  as  faith- 
fully as  he  did  the  one  to  avail  himself  of  the  squire's 
general  invitation,  he  would  certainly  have  escaped  the 
guilt  of  broken  vows.  Almost  every  second  day  found 
Elm  dropping  in  at  the  Elms  on  one  account  or  other. 
His  ingenuity  In  finding  excuses  was  remarkable,  but 
the  best  and  most  flivquent  he  had  was  to  consult  J)ela« 
mere  on  subjects  involved  in  the  reconstruction  of  Fort 
Frederick.  The  squire  prided  himself  on  his  knowledge 
of  military  engineering,  particularly  the  art  of  fortifica- 
tion, of  whlcn  he  was  an  amateur,  and  had  studied 
Vauban  and  other  authorities.  It  was  not  in  man— at 
least,  it  was  not  in  Delamere— to  be  insensible  to  the 
flattering  fact  that  a  captain  In  his  majesty's  service,  and 
the  nephew  of  an  English  peer,  to  whom  an  important 


work  of  the  kind  had  been  entrusted,  should  be  coming- 
at  all  hours  of  the  twenty-four  to  request  his  opinion  re- 
garding plans  and  projects  for  strenethenlng  the  place. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  the  capudn  grew  In  favor 
with  him,  was  always  made  welcome  and  pressed  to- 
stay,  while  the  other  officers  of  the  company,  though 
occasionally  Invited  to  the  Elms,  were  generally  left  out 
of  siffht  and  out  of  mind. 

When  they  had  reached  this  state  of  intimacy, 
Devereux  found  another  subject  on  which  to  consult  the 
squire.  He  had  shared  a  family  dinner  one  day,  and  as- 
the  door  closed  on  the  retreat  of  Constance  andHannah, 
and  the  gentlemen  were  left  alone,  the  captain  drew  a 
deep  sigh  and  said,  ''Ah,  Mr.  Delamere,  you  are  a 
happy  man !" 

^  I  don't  know  that,"  said  the  soulre ;  "  I  have  had 
my  share  of  troubles  and  trials  in  this  world,  as  most 
people  have,  I  suppose." 

"No  donbt  of  it,  my  dear  sir ;  but  what  I  meant  was- 
that  you  are  happy  In  having  such  a  daughter,"  and  the 
captain  ^hed  again. 

"  Oh.  Constance  is  a  good  girl,  and  rather  handsome,  I 
think ;"  Delamere  was  looking  into  his  glass  and  en- 
deavoring to  take  the  matter  cooUy. 

"  GoocTl"  cried  the  captain ;  "  she  is  an  angel ;  hand- 
some—her beauty  is  beyond  comparison  1  What  a  sen- 
sation it  would  create  in  the  court  circle  or  the  fashion- 
able world  of  London ;  but  it  is  not  in  those  scenes  of 
gale^  and  splendor  that  the  whole  amount  of  her  worth 
could  be  known.  No ;  It  Is  in  the  home,  which  her 
presence  would  make  beautiful  and  her  smile  fill  with 
sunshine.  Mr.  Delamere,  a  man  gets  tired  of  tossing 
about  the  world  without  u  home  or  a  helpmate,  as  your 
good  ministers  say.  That  is  niy  case.  I  have  seen  a 
good  deal  of  high  life — a  eood  deal  of  government  ser- 
vice, too ;  but  there  is  nothing  like  domestic  peace  and 
affection  when  one  has  come  to  years  of  discretion.  In 
short,  I  mean  to  settle  as  soon  as  possible ;  that  is,  if 
I  can  obtain  the  woman  of  my  choice.  With  my  connec- 
tions one  would  have  many  a  chance  of  pairing  off  to> 
advantage,  you  know,  but  I  could  not,  squire--I  could 
not  marry  except  I  loved,  as  I  do  now,  with  my  whole 
heart.  Tou  will  excuse  the  unceremonious  manner  of  a. 
brother-in-arms— is  your  charming  daughter  engaged  f" 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge,"  said  Delamere,  "  and  I  am 
sure  Constance  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind  unknown, 
to  me." 

"  I  am  certain  she  would  not,  and  I.  as  a  man  of  honor, 
could  not  think  of  addressing  her  without  flrst  consult- 
fng  you.  Be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  then  in  plain  terms," 
and  the  captain's  voice  took  a  tone  of  tremulous  anxiety, 
"  may  I  ask— may  I  hope— for  the  honor  of  her  hand  V* 

"  Well,"  said  the  squire,  considerably  nonplussed  for 
a  suitable  reply,  "  they  say  in  New  England,  that  a  man 
courts  or  fights  best  for  himself.  My  Constance  must  be 
wooed  and  won  like  other  fair  ladies,  I  suppose.  She  is 
not  a  girl  to  go  without  offers,  for  besides  the  fortune  of 
her  faice,  which  her  looking-glass  tells  her  of  every  day, 
Constance  wUl  Inherit  the  Elms.  I  have  no  other  hev, 
and  fortunately  the  estate  was  not  entailed  when  I  lost 
my  son ;  you  have  probably  heard  in  what  manner  from 
Gk>vemor  Gage." 

"  Oh,  yes— yes ;  do  not  recall,  such  sad—"  As  the 
captain  spoke  a  weird  groan  sounded  through  the  quiet 
and  now  darkened  room,  for  the  night  was  falling,  and  he 
sprang  from  his  chair  with  such  a  bound  as  umost  to 
upsetl^he  table. 

"  Why,  captain,  I  did  not  think  you  were  so  easily 
alarmed."  said  Delamere,  as  soon  as  pure  astonishment 
would  allow  him  to  speak.  "  That  is  a  peculiar  sound 
though ;  it  comes  through  a  minute  crevice  in  the  frame 
of  the  window  there  when  the  wind  happens  to  be  turn- 
ing," and  he  rose  and  rang  for  the  candles. 

"Ah,  the  wind  does  make  strange  sounds  through 
crevices.  I  wonder  you  don't  get  that  one  filled  up:  it 
quite  startled  me,  it  was  so  like  the  cry  of  an  owl.  x  ou 
must  know  I  have  a  strange  antipathy  to  that  bird  of 
night.  They  tell  me  I  was  frightened  by  one  of  them  in 
my  Infancy  at  our  family  seat  in  Suffofk.  And  as  yon 
have  mentioned  Miss  Delamere's  prospects,"  and  Dev- 
ereux drew  his  chair  nearer  to  thatoi  the  squire,  "of 
course,  that  is  the  very  last  thing  I  should  consider,  but 
I  think  it  right  to  acquaint  you  with  mine.  As  the  eldest 
nephew  of  the  present  Viscount  Lavenham,  who  has 
lived  a  bachelor,  and  is  now  an  old  one,  I  am  heir  to  the 
family  estate  and  title,  but  have  not  much  else  to  count 
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upon,  except  a  reveralonary  iDterest  in— let  me  see,  I 
tnink  ft  is  twenty  thooBsnd  poundB  on  the  decease  oi 
two  maiden  aunts,  both  far  aavanced  in  vean."  Seated 
there  in  the  full  light  of  the  wax  candies,  and  looking 
so  military,  distinguished,  and  debonnairt.  nobody  would 
have  thought  him  the  man  to  be  startled  by  a  moan  of 
the  wind  in  the  deepenhig  twilight.  <*  The  dear  old 
tabbies,"  he  continued ;  "  long  may  thev  enjoy  their 
dlTldends  I  They  never  meant  Ito  be  in  the  least  hurry 
getting  out  of  my  way  to  the  principal ;  they  had  quite 
a  different  plan  of  proyiding  for  me,  which  they  used  to 
propound  when  I  was  a  youngster,  spending  my  holidays 
with  them.    What  do  you  think  it  was,  squire  f" 

<<  Buying  you  a  commission,  I  suppose  V  said  Dela- 
mere, 

"Something  much  better.  Only  look  at  this.  I 
brought  it  to  show  you  as  a  curiosity,  but  the  subject  of 
our  conversation  banished  eveiy  other  from  my  mind," 
and  Devereux  produced  from  one  of  the  capacious 
pockets  in  his  broad-skirted  coat  of  the  period  a  roll  of 
parchment  which  he  handed  to  the  squire. 

The  latter  opened  it,  and  saw  for  the  first  time  what 
he  had  heard  his  father,  his  grandfather,  and  their  con- 
temporaries of  the  Archdale  family  talk  of,  among  their 
old  tales  and  traditions  of  the  settlement— namely,  a 
grant  of  the  lands  now  called  the  Elms  and  the  Planisr 
uon,  by  his  most  gracious  majesty,  Charles  II.,  to  Cecil 
Devereux.  Viscount  Lavenham.  An  ancient  map  ap- 
pended snowed  the  lands  in  thehr  wOdemess  state  on 
both  sides  of  the  Connecticut ;  but  the  grant  had  actu- 
ally been  renewed  by  (George  III. 

^  It  is  a  curiosity."  said  Delamere,  when  he  had  read 
the  document;  "out  of  course  of  no  effect.  How 
strange  it  is  that  the  king  and  his  advisers  should  ac- 
cept such  a  map  made  hi  16Q3,  and  then  at  fault;  for 
Archdale^s  greatgrandfather  and  mine  were  in  posses^ 
sion  of  the  estates,  and  had  reclaimed  and  built  upon 
them." 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  the  captain  in  his  most  per- 
suasive tone,  "  kings  and  ministers  have  so  many  near- 
hand  affairs  to  occupy  their  attention,  that  they  are  apt 
to  lose  the  knowledge  of  things  abroad.  I  don't  know 
what  induced  my  uncle  to  get  the  grant  renewed ;  it 
strikes  me  Lord  Oranville  did  it  before  he  went  out  of 
offlce  to  please  the  poor  old  maidens ;  they  always  set 
apart  the  tract  of  land  in  America,  for  my  sole  use  and 
benefit.  The  parchment  is  certainly  of  no  effect  as  re- 
gards yon,  Mr.  Delamere— a  man  of  sound  principles^ 
and  a  loyal  subject ;  but  tuere  are  those  woom  it  might 
concern  If  the  British  Government  should  come  to  a 
sharp  reckoning  with  these  provinces." 

Delamere  gave  him  an  astonished  stare.  "It  may  be 
my  dullness,  but  really  I  do  not  understand  you." 

^<  There  wHl  be  a  great  change  when  you  become  dull, 
squire ;  but  the  fact  is,  we  of  uie  old  country,  who  have 
connections  in  court  and  cabinet,  get  a  knowledge  of  in- 
tended measures  and  arrangements  of  which  the  public 
do  not  yet  dream.  That  happens  to  be  the  case  with  my 
family ;  we  have  always  been  intimate  with  the  Gran- 
villes  ;  my  mother  was  related  to  Lord  North,  and  my 
uncle,  the  viscount,  is  one  of  his  oldest  friends.  From 
these  sources  I  have  certain  information  of  what  no  man 
but  yourself,  my  dear  Mr.  Delamere,  should  hear  from 
me,"  and  the  captain  assumed  the  air  of  a  man  who  had 
a  solemn  secret  to  impart. 

"Should  the  plotters  of  treason  in  this  country 
proceed  to  open  insurretclon,  as  it  is  expected  they 
wHl  in  the  course  of  next  year,  for  the  ministry  are 
better  acquainted*  with  their  secret  councils  than 
they  Imagine,  the  rebellion  will  be  put  down  with  a 
strong  hand,  and  government  wHl  take  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  to  curtail  the  powers  and  pretensions 
of  large  proprietors  throughout  the  provinces,  because 
the  kmg  himself  considers  them  the  most  dangerous 
class  olThls  American  subjects.  As  his  majesty  said  in 
a  private  conversation  vrith  which  he  honored  my  uncle 
in  the  royal  gardens  at  Eew,  *  their  large  estates  and 
retinues  have  made  them  so  insolent,  that  they  fancy 
themselves  independent  of  the  crown ;  but  we  will 
change  all  that.'  So  they  wHl,  Mr.  Delamere ;  depend 
upon  it,  charters  and  patents  shall  be  done  away  with, 
as  they  were  in  Charles  II's  time,  a  little  before  that 
grant  was  made,  I  believe ;  titles  and  proprietary  rights 
shall  be  strictly  investigated,  and  some  high  heads  shall 
be  shorn  of  their  grandeur.  That  George  Washington, 
who  makes  such  a  fuss  In  Vhrginia  will  find  his  wings 


clipped  in  Mount  Vernon ;  the  fellow  bas  a  demesne 
there  that  might  serve  the  Prince  of  Wales.  And  that 
squire  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  Mr.  Delamere,  I 
understand  you  have  given  up  his  acquaintance ;  let  me 
congratulate  you  on  having  done  so  in  time,  for  he  is  a 
more  than  suspected  man ;  his  son  is  known  to  be  a 
downright  rebel ;  forfeiture  and  confiscation  always  fol- 
low attainers  of  treason,  and  an  ancient  grant  would, 
of  course,  take  effect  in  favor  of  any  faithful  servant  of 
the  crown." 

"  I  hope  you  are  mistaken  as  regards  Archdale,"  said 
the  squire  ;  though  I  did  give  up  his  acquaintance  on 
account  of  nis  son's  doings  and  his  own  opinions,  there 
was  a  time  when  I  had  not  a  better  friend  in  the  world  ; 
and  I  would  do  anything  yet  to  prevent  his  coming  to 
such  loss  and  ruin." 

"  My  dear  sir,  there  is  no  *nistake  in  the  matter.  1 
have  seen  compromising  evidence  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, and  things  roust  take  their  course.  Neither 
myself  or  any  of  my  family  would  wish  to  entirely  dis- 
possess a  man  so  situated,  though,  of  course,  our  claim 
is  worth  considering;  and  a  loyal  gentleman  like  your- 
self might  be  able  to  secure  a  remnant  of  the  Plantation 
for  him-^hat  is.  if  you  had  infiuential  connections  in  the 
old  countiy.  Have  you  any  such,  Mr.  Delamere  ?"  and 
the  captain  endeavored  to  look  disinterested. 

"  No  I  my  connectionB  are  all  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic— ^bom  Americans,  every  one,"  said  Delamere. 

"Ah.  that  is  a  little  unfortunate— I  mean,  my  dear 
sir,  in  view  of  the  chances  and  changes  which  probable 
events  are  sure  to  bring.  The  parchment  cannot 
directly  affect  your  interest  in  the  Elms ;  if  it  could,  my 
own  hands  should  thrust  it  in  yonder  fire"— the  captain 
made  a  gesture  worthv  of  any  stage  hero—"  but  should 
anything  happen  to  cut  short  yourlif  e,  which  Providence 
prevent,  yet  if  the  like  did  happen,  and  your  daughter 
were  left  young,  solitary  and  unprotected,  myself  at  a 
distance  on  his  majesty's  service,  and  therefore,  unable 
to  take  her  part  as  I  would  do  with  my  life,  who  can  say 
what  use  might  be  made  of  a  grant  so  recently  renewed  t 
No  man  can  vouch  for  his  rel..tives  in  such  a  case ; 
and,  between  ourselves,  I  would  not  vouch  for  mine." 

"  No  man  can  well  vouch  for  another ;  but  this  instru- 
meni  could  not  affect  the  interests  of  my  child  any  more 
than  mine,"  said  Delamere.  If  I  were  called  away,  law 
and  justice  should  stni  remain.  Constance  is  my  direct 
heiress,  and  we  have  relations  in  everv  part  of  New 
England  who  would  maintain  her  right  to  her  father's 
property." 

"Mo  doubt  they  would,  and  my  fears  are  groundless; 
one  is  apt  to  have  such  fears  on  account  of  those  in 
whom  one  is  deeplv  interested.  But,  squire,  this  old 
curiosity— thing  of  the  past,  I  may  sav— has  led  our  talk 
■away  from  the  question  nearest  my  heart :  may  I  hope 
for  the  happiness  of  becoming  your  son-in-law  r' 

"  If  you  can  get  my  daughter's  consent,  captain,  von 
shall  have  mine ;  from  what  I  know  of  you,  as  well  aa 
what  you  have  told  me  of  vour  prospects  and  connea* 
tlons,  I  think  Constance  might  make  a  worse  match ; 
bat  not  for  the  King  of  England  would  I  put  any  prea- 
•nre  on  the  inclinations  of  my  only  chUd.  Success  to 
your  wooing  is  the  best  I  can  say ;  but  you  know  the 
proverb,  '  A  faint  heart  never  won  a  fahr  lady,' "  and 
Delamere  smiled  encouragingly. 

"  I  know  it,  my  dear  sir ;  and  with  your  good  will  I 
fear  nothing.  Ah,  how  can  I  thank  you  for  this  kindness 
to  a  stranger !"  but  there  was  a  look  of  disappointnient 
in  Devereux's  eyes.  "  The  best  way  to  show  my  grati- 
tude will  be  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  it,"  and  ha 
wrapped  up  the  parchment  and  returned  it  to  his  coat 
pocKet,  then  glanced  at  the  timepiece,  and  rose  hastily, 
exclaiming,  "  Dear  me,  I  did  not  think  it  was  so  late: 
how  time  files  in  such  conversation,  squire !  But  I  must 
go  now,  and  get  up  early  in  the  morning  to  see  if  thai 
stupid  engineer  can  understand  your  suggestions  about 
the  escarpment." 

The  hospitable  Delamere  pressed  him  in  v^in  to  stay 
a  little  longer,  and  intimated  that  Constance  *  •  ight  coma 
in  to  bid  him  good-night.  She  was  assisting  at  one  of 
Hannah's  apple-bees  that  evening ;  these  Institutiona 
were  conducted  with  great  quiet  and  propriety  bv  the 
prudent  Quakeress— but  the  captain  responded,  "Not 
lor  the  world,  my  dear  sir,  would  I  disturb  the  young 
lady  in  the  midst  of  her  domestic  duties ;"  and»  after  a 
most  friendly  leave-taking,  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  away.  ^ 
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The  bee  was  still  in  progress,  and  Delamere  sat  alone, 
fbinklDg  of  all  that  had  passed  between  him  and  his 
Tisltor.  The  captain's  proposal  was  not  unexpected ; 
his  undisguised  admiration  of  Constance,  and  the  marked 
attentions  he  paid  her,  had  prepared  the  squire  for 
something  of  the  kind.  Neither  was  it  unwelcome. 
Delamere  nad  a  true  Tory's  veneration  for  arlstocratie 
rank :  the  lords  of  England  stood  next  to  the  king,  anc 
must  forever  stand  above  the  conmions  in  his  system  ol 
thinffs.  Here  was  the  prospect  of  a  noble  alliance 
whidi  would  make  his  Uonstance  a  viscountess  some 
day,  with  all  the  rights  of  privilege  and  procedure,  anc 
all  the  gloiT  of  the  Xavenham  coronet.  ^^  What  a  luck^ 
chance  that  she  has  entirely  given  up  Sydney  Archdale/' 
thought  the  simple  squire  ;  "  no  disengaged  ffiil  would 
think  of  refusing  Devereux ,  if  he  is  some  years  older, 
he  will  make  the  more  <^lscreet  and  steady  husband.'' 
Then  Delamere  found  himself  wishing  that  the  captain's 
family  were  better  known  in  America,  and  that  his  past 
history  could  be  learned  from  some  acquaintance  more 
familiar  and  less  reticent  than  Governor  Gage.  But  he 
had  evidently  a  true  love  for  Constance ;  he  had  begun 
by  asking  her  father's  consent— that  was  like  a  man  of 
honor,  and  after  the  squire's  own  heart.  He  had  spoken 
with  good  sense  and  propriety  on  every  point,  and  stated 
his  prospects  and  expectations  with  modesty  and  exact- 
ness ;  but  there  was  one  incident  of  the  evenme  which 
did  not  please  the  squire  so  well,  and  that  was  the  pro- 
duction of  the  lately  renewed  grant.  The  captain  nad 
said  it  was  onlv  a  curiosity,  but  his  own  sense  told  him 
it  must  be  null  and  void ;  but  Devereux's  Insinuations 
regarding  the  use  that  might  be  made  of  it  in  case  Con- 
stance was  left  fatherless  and  unprotected  in  the  troubled 
times  that  seemed  approachiiu^,  coupled  with  the  ex- 
plicit information  he  appeared  u>  possess  on  government 
plans  and  intentions,  cave  the  sumect  a  weight  and  im- 

Sortance  in  his  thoughts  which  Delamere  comd  not  weU 
eflne. 

A  man  better  acquainted  with  society  as  it  existed  in 
the  old  capitals  of  Europe  would  have  been  warned  by 
the  over^assumption  and  unaccountable  perturbation  of 
the  noble  suitor,  that  there  was  something  remarkably 
wrong.  But  Delamere  had  spent  his  life  on  the  skirts  of 
the  primeval  forests,  among  a  farmpg  and  pastoral  peo- 
ple as  honest  and  open-hearted  as  himself. 

Whether  the  renewal  of  that  grant  was  a  complete 
forgery,  or  had  been  obtained  by  secret  influence  to 
serve  the  ends  of  the  Lavenham  family,  could  never  be 
ascertained.  Certain  It  was  that  official  men  in  England 
were  singularly  misinformed  regarding  things  in  America, 
whether  i)y  their  friends  or  enemies  it  were  hard  to  say ; 
but  they  committed  strange  mistakes  in  consequence ; 
and  it  was  equally  certain  that  proceedinffs  akin  to  those 
which  the  captain  set  forth,  were  believed  to  be  contem- 
plated by  the  king  and  his  ministers. 

Neither  they  nor  their  Tory  friends  on  both  sides  «/f 
the  Atlantic  were  capable  of  discerning  the  signs  of  the 
times.  It  was  not  the  determined  struggle  out  of  which 
a  nation  was  bom  that  they  expected,  but  a  hasty  insur- 
rection of  rash  and  inconsiderate  men,  to  be  easily 
crushed,  and  thus  give  fair  occasion  for  the  establish- 
ment of  arbitrary  power  throughout  the  American 
provinces.  Enteitalnmg  a  similar  view,  Delamere  ac- 
cepted the  statements  of  his  intended  son-in-law  as  a 
mmisterial  revelation.  It  was  an  alarming  one  for  a  na- 
tive of  the  land ;  but  the  zealous  partisan  is  never  a 
patriot.  The  royal  prerogative  must  be  maintained,  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  must  be  enforced.  Whv  should  not 
the  promotera  of  treason  pay  the  forfeits  they  had  in- 
curred ?  and  then  he  thouerht  of  the  captain's  Rssertions 
regarding  Archdale.  Was  it  not  his  duty,  for  old  friend- 
ship's sake,  to  warn  him  privately  of  the  risk  he  was 
running?  How  many  a  generous  impulse  does  petty 
ambition  stifle  I  The  squire's  second  thought  was,  that 
if  he  did  so,  it  might  lead  to  the  old  friendship's  re- 
newal, a  thing  to  be  avoided  now ;  lest  thereby  Archdale's 
son  niieht  find  an  opportunity  to  wile  away  Constance 
from  hun  and  the  brilliant  match  intended  for  her. 
Must  he,  then,  leave  Archdale  to  his  fate  f  Here  Dela- 
mere was  startled  from  his  dark  brown  study,  for  a  light 
hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder,  something  savory  steamed 
under  his  nose,  and,  looking  up,  he  saw  Constance  hold- 
ing there  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  doughnut  order. 

^'  I  knew  yon  were  alone,  father,"  said  the  laughing 
girl,  "  and  I  brought  you  this  from  our  bee  ;<♦—•«*  my- 
self that  made  it." 


''Tou  are  always  thinking  of  your  old  father,  Con- 
stance," said  the  squire,  takmg  up  the  little  present  and 
caziiig  on  it  with  admiration.  "  Then,  is  a  doughnut  I 
fit  for  a  prince.  Won't  I  finish  it  when  it  is  cool  enough  t 
Always  thinking  of  your  old  father,  and  yet  yoa  will  be 
leaving  him  some  day  for  a  fine  young  man  with  no  grey 
hair  on  his  head." 

''  No.  father ;  I  wHl  never  leave  you  tor  any  man," 
cried  Cfonstance.         ".  ^ 

<<  What,  not  for  one  that  wears  a  scarlet  coat,  and  may 
be  called  my  lord  before  he  is  much  older  f  Constance, 
I  will  tell  you  a  secret ;"  and  Delamere  threw  his  arm 
about  her  slender  waist,  and  whispered  in  her  ear, ''  Cap- 
tain Devereaux  has  this  evening  asked  you  from  me  m 
marriage.  What  is  the  matter,  my  girl  f "  he  continued^ 
almost  frightened,  for  his  daughter's  face  had  turned 
deadly  pale. 

''  Nothinff,  father ;  only  I  don't  want  to  many  the  c^i- 
tain— I  dona  want  to  marry  anybody,  but  stay  with  yon 
all  my  days.  Surely  you  would  not  send  me  away  f " 
said  poor  Constance. 

'' No  fear  of  that,  my  own  daughter ;  yon  are alllhave 
to  care  for  in  this  world.  But  every  girl  means  to  many, 
or  ought  to  mean  It,  and  where  could  you  get  a  better 
match  than  Captain  Devereuxf  He  Is  a  gentleman  by 
birth,"  and  Delamere  proceeded  to  enlarge  on  the  cap- 
tain's expectations  and  connections — on  the  prospect  his 
wife  would  have  of  being  called  the  Yisoountess  of 
Lavenham,  and  your  ladyship— of  being  presented  at 
court  and  taking  precedence  of  all  untnled  people  in 
every  assembly,  public  or  private,  of  sporting  anns  on 
the  panels  of  her  carriaffe,  and  a  coronet  everywhere ; 
but  his  daughter's  loos  only  grew  more  sad  and 
troubled. 

« Father."  she  said,  at  length,  "I  dont  care  for  these 
things,  and  I  don't  care  for  the  captain." 

''wny,  my  child ?"  demanded  Delamere ;  and  there 
Constance  was  puuled.  Her  impressions  of  Devereux 
remained  the  same  as  they  were  on  the  first  evening  cf 
their  acquaintance,  but  she  could  not  translate  them 
into  woros,  for  they  were  derived  from  the  instinctive 
perceptions  of  the  mind,  and  not  from  any  outward 
cause  or  reason  that  could  be  quoted. 

'*  Father,  I  don't  know  why.  I  may  be  foolish  to  say 
so,  but  I  do  not  and  never  shall  like  nlm.  Ton  know  I 
would  do  anything  to  ^ease  you.  but,  father  dear,  dont 
bid  me  many  Captain  Devereux." 

Her  look  of  mmgled  terror  and  distress  was  too  much 
for  the  kindly  squire.  He  drew  her  closer  to  his  hearty 
and  said, '*  Constance,  I  would  not  bid  you  to  marry  the 
King  of  England,  except  you  were  wilUng ;  but.  as  yoa 
don't  know  exactly  wny  you  dislike  the  ci^tain,  your 
mind  may  change,  as  laoies'  minds  often  do.  Your  dear 
mother  refused  me  twice,  and  accepted  me  at  the  third 
asking.  I  don't  think  she  ever  regretted  it ;  but  we  wHl 
say  no  more  at  present ;  there  is  tune  enough  for  you  to 
consider  the  captain's  case  and  come  to  a  conclusion  one 
way  or  the  other. 

OHAFTBB  Vm.— THB  CAPTAIN'S  FR0OBI88. 

Delamere  had  no  doubt  that  the  ultimate  finding 
would  be  in  the  captain's  favor;  he  thought  the  pros- 
pect of  a  title  and  a  coronet  must  weigh  with  his 
aaughter  as  It  did  with  himself,  and  ther^ore  left  the 
business  to  time  and  Devereux's  wooing  abilities.  The 
captatai  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  oj^lon,  and  now 
began  the  siege  In  due  form ;  his  attentions  were  more 
marked,  his  compliments  more  direct,  his  visits  to  the 
Elms  more  frequent,  and  undisguisedly  those  of  a 
lover. 

Who  can  win  the  heart  that  will  not  be  taken  ?  Con- 
stance was  polite  to  her  father's  new  friend— ready  to 
sing  and  play  for  his  entertainment  when  the  squire 
wisoed  it ;  she  shared  his  company  and  converse  on  aU 
occasions  when  it  was  necessary  that  the  daughter  of 
the  house  should  be  present;  but  no  Spanish  maiden, 
under  the  eyes  of  a  watchful  duenna,  could  be  more 
coldly  circumspect  in  her  conduct  towards  him.  The 
girl  had  a  good  deal  of  self-command  for  her  years ;  she 
did  not  see  his  love-making  glances ;  she  did  not  hear 
his  tender  hislnuaUons ;  sighs  and  languishing  looks 
were  fairly  lost  upon  her,  and  she  contrived  never  to  be 
for  three  minutes  alone  with  Captain  Devereux. 

**  Where  there's  a  will  there's  way,"  says  the  pro- 
verb, and  the  reverse  is  equally  true  with  ladies  of  all 
a^es— where  there  is  not  a  wIU  there  is  not  a  way,  nor 
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my  poBsibfllty  of  maklDg  one,  as  the  nephew  of  Lord 
LaTenham  found.  It  was  In  the  father^s  good  graces  he 
jidvanced,  not  in  those  of  the  daughter. 

Older  in  constitution  and  habits  than  he  was  in  yearSi 
Devereux  was  a  more  suitable  companion  for  the  squire 
•than  for  his  young  heiress.  He  had  lost  the  dexterity 
of  youth  in  the  witching  arts  of  love,  if  he  ever  had  the 
like  *  and  whatever  the  captain's  experience  might  have 
been,  it  was  not  in  courting  ladies  hard  to  woo  and  win. 
His  ill-success  appeared  to  drive  him  to  his  wits'  end 
«t  times,  though  either  pride  or  policy  prevented  him 
irom  owninff  it.  Delamere  was  surprised  and  occasion- 
ally annoyed  at  it  too.  and  that  troubled  poor  Constance. 
But  it  was  not  the  only  cause  of  trouble  which  the  cap- 
^tain's  wooing  broueht  to  the  household  of  the  Elms. 

The  work  in  which  Devereuz  was  engaged  was  ob- 
noxious to  the  whole  countrv,  and  more  especially  to 
the  dwellers  on  the  Gseen  Mountains.  Fort  Frederick 
had  been  serviceable  in  its  day,  but  that  was  with  the 
past  The  land  had  rest  from  her  ancient  enemies  now, 
4Uid  the  on^7  purpose  of  its  rebuilding  must  be  to  ovei^ 
«we  and  ctirb  the  popular  discontent  with  government 
measures.  The  most  judicious  officer  would  nave  found 
it  a  difficult  affair  to  manage,  but  Lord  Lavenham's 
nephew  was  the  right  man  to  make  bad  worse.  He  be- 
gan by  giving  himself  airs  of  superiority,  as  a  high-born 
man  from  the  old  country  and  an  offier  in  his  Majesty's 
vservlce — the  readiest  way  to  offend  the  independent 
New  Englanders.  He  proceeded  to  spread  verbal  mani- 
festoes against  Whigs.  Lit>erty  Men,  and  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys,  generally  wbidlng  up  with  what  he  intended 
when  the  fortress  wm  rebimt  and  himself  in  command 
•of  the  garrison. 

The  consequences  were  such  as  mlffht  have  been  ex 
pected ;  the  country  people  set  their  races  against  him 
4Uid  his  company.  Not  one  of  them  could  find  quarters 
in  farm-house  or  cottage,  but  bad  to  build  shanues  and 
cabins  for  themselves ;  no  native  mechanic  or  laborer 
would  lend  a  hand  to  their  work  for  any  wacres :  no 
Ikrmer  would  lend  wagonjiorseor  ox  to  bring  building 
materials  ft>r  any  priee.  when  they  attempted  to  pur- 
•chas^  provisions  in  farm-house  or  diury,  the  men  ordered 
them  oat  of  the  premises,  while  the  sturdy  women 
■armed  themselves  with  fire-irons,  kitchen  untensils,  and 
the  like,  and  chased  them  for  their  lives. 

Instead  of  being  warned  by  these  experiences  of  the 
jnountaiu  people's  metal,  Devereux  exerted  himself  to 
make  reprisals.  He  applied  fur  warrants  against  the 
women  who  had  chased  his  men,  but  the  latter  could 
not  or  would  not  identify  their  fair  assailants  for  fear  of 
being  laughed  at ;  and  the  country  justices  advised  him 
to  let  the  Green  Mountain  ladies  alone,  for  their  hands 
and  their  tongues  were  equally  ready. 

He  made  forays  on  the  farms  to  impress  waffons  and 
animals  for  his  Majesty's  service,  and  paid  for  them  af- 
terwards at  government  prices ;  but  somehow  the  own- 
ers got  tim^y  intimation,  the  wagons  were  not  to  be 
found  at  all ;  boys  mounted  on  the  bare  backs  of  horses 
were  seen  driving  others  before  them  at  a  pace  which 
left  men  unaccustomed  to  the  wild  country  utterly  at 
fault.  The  oxen  were  said  to  be  grazing  in  the  wood- 
land pastures ;  some  of  the  proprietors  offered  Captain 
Devereux  a  rope-noose  to  go  and  catch  them,  at  the 
same  time  remarking  that  their  oxen  were  all  of  the 
buffalo  breed,  and  ^^uncommon  spry  with  their  horns  at 
strangers ;"  and  finally,  one  sturdy  farmer  gathered  a 
.few  of  his  neighbors,  informed  the  captain  that  he  had 
no  authority  to  seize  horse  and  wagon  there,  and  com- 
manded him  to  quit  his  farm  directly.  Devereux  talked 
of  using  fire-arms,  but  neither  officers  nor  men  of  his 
•company  cared  to  come  into  collision  with  the  hardy 
inhaoitants  of  the  Green  Mountains — accustomed  to 
"hunt  the  bear  and  wolf,  and  crack  shots  every  man — 
so  the  captain  had  to  beat  an  ignominious  retreat,  talk- 
ing of  the  Mutiny  Act  and  courts-martial  all  the  way. 
The  boys  hooted  him  as  he  passed,  and  he  threatened  to 
arrest  and  punish  them  ;  but  one  of  their  fathers  sent 
him  word  tnat  he  had  a  cowhide  ready  for  his  Majesty's 
officer  in  case  a  finger  was  laid  on  his  child.  He  brought 
mechanics  and  laborers  from  the  distant  towns,  but  nis 
peremptory,  overbearing  manner,  so  disgusted  tnem  that 
they  deserted  the  work  and  made  common  cause  with 
the  country  people.  Fortress  building  under  such  cir- 
•cumstances  was  simply  impossible;  indeed,  the  little 
that  was  done  shared  the  fortuaes  of  Penelope's  web, 
lor  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  destroyed  over  night  all 


that  had  been  accomplished  in  the  day.  When  sentinels 
were  placed  to  watch  against  these  destructives,  they 
either  got  frightened  or  took  the  opportunity  to  desert, 
and  could  never  be  caught  again.  Finally,  the  service 
was  found  so  wearisome  and  useless  that  desertion 
became  a  common  cause,  and  very  few  of  the  comp- 
any remained,  except  the  oisheartened  and  discontented 
officers. 

Captain  Devereux  had  enhanced  his  own  defeat  and 
incumd  the  general  hatred,  but  unfortunately  the  odium 
did  not  fall  on  him  alone.  Squire  Delamere's  political 
opinions  had  always  been  unpopular  with  his  neighborB, 
and  now  the  squire  became  unpopular  also.    He  had 

?[uarreled  with  Squire  Archdale,  his  best  friend,  and  the 
riend  of  liberty,  too.  He  had  associated  himself  and 
his  family  with  the  unscrupulous  instrument  of  an  op- 
pressive government.  It  was  no  secret  thst  he  meant  to 
bestow  his  heiress,  and  the  large  estate  she  would  in- 
herit from  him,  on  the  detested  stranger,  on  account  of 
his  high  birth  and  connections  in  the  old  country,  though 
she  had  been  sought  in  vain  by  Sydney  Archaale,  her 
equal  in  every  respect,  and  now  regarded  as  a  banished 
patriot.  There  was  scarcely  a  man  on  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut  who  did  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  re- 
sent such  open  opposition  to  his  country's  cause,  and 
the  ladies  unanimously  included  in  the  proscription  poor 
innocent  Constance,  who  dreamt  of  Sydney  Archdale 
every  night,  and  woald  have  given  a  cheap  bargain  of 
the  captain  to  any  bidder. 

Did  they  not  see  her  fiaunting  in  brocade  and  lace 
when  all  the  respectable  women  of  the  land  were  clad  in 
homespun  and  Dusying  themselves  spinning  flax  and 
wool  to  assist  their  family's  wardrobe  ? 

lliey  little  knew  how  trying  it  was  for  her  to  see  old 
and  once  friendly  neighbors  frown  on  her  father  and 
herself  as  they  passeaby,  or  not  recognize  their  ex- 
istence at  all.  How  hard  it  was  to  find  old  acquaint- 
ances, to  whose  family  festivities  they  used  to  ride  so 
merrily  through  the  summer  evening,  or  the  clear,  cold 
winter  night,  and  who  came  in  the  same  fashion  to  the 
Elms,  refusing  her  father's  invitations,  some  in  reproach- 
ful terms  and  some  with  cold  excuses. 

In  hot  Virginia  or  the  Carollnas,  a  few  duels  would 
have  been  &ugtit ;  but  the  Puritan  spirit  which  still 
prevailed  in  New  England  forbade  "affairs  of  honor"  as 
infractions  of  the  sixth  Commandment ;  so  things  took 
a  quieter  and  more  persistent  course. 

Delamere  had  considerable  pride  and  greater  obsti- 
nacy; moreover,  the  converse  of  Lord  Lavenham's 
nephew  had  blown  up  his  Toryism  to  a  perfect  blaze. 
He  took  no  notice  of  thegeneral  indignation,  except  to 
dedCy  it,  and  show  the  Whiggish  neighborhood  that  it 
could  not  frighten  him. 

He  rode  out  ostentatiously  with  the  captain,  and  in- 
sisted on  bis  daughter  riding,  too.  In  all  the  pomp  of 
British  fashion,  with  liveried  servants  behind  tne  party. 
When  some  serious  old  friends  attempted  to  argue  the 
point  with  him,  he  retorted  with  charges  of  sedition  and 
treason  on  them  and  the  whole  country.  When  the 
minister  of  the  old  meeting-house  in  Hadley  prayed  that 
George  III  and  his  counsellors  might  be  brought  to  re- 
pent, and  turn  from  their  unjust  dealings  with  the  Am- 
erican provinces,  the  squire  rose  from  the  pew  which  his 
great-grandfather  had  erected,  caught  Constance  by  the 
arm,  and  hurried  out,  exclaiming  that  he  would  not  hear 
rebellion  encouraged  in  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

Probably  no  other  man  could  hav<f  proceeded  to  such 
lengths  with  equal  impunity ;  but  Delamere's  charities 
to  the  poor,  and  kindly  doings  to  the  people  of  all 
classes  were  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  comments  on 
his  conduct  at  many  a  fireside  were  wound  up  rather  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger. 

His  relations,  who  were  all  of  his  own  principles,  but 
moderate  and  prudent  men,  remonstrated  with  him,  some 
by  word  and  some  by  letter  from  the  distant  provinces 
where  they  were  settled,  but  all  In  vain.  The  squire  of 
the  Elms  had  reached  that  point  of  wrong-heaaedness 
from  which  he  was  not  to  be  moved :  it  was  a  liability 
of  his  mental  constitution,  and  made  nim  impatient  with 
even  the  gentle  expostulations  of  his  loving  daughter. 
*'Dear  father,  she  would  say  at  times,  when  venturing 
to  advise  him  against  some  contemplated  exhibition  of 
his  loyalty.  **the8e  doings  will  make  the  whole  country 
your  enemies." 

"  What,  Constmce,"  Delamere  would  cry,  "are  you  a 
soldier's  daughter  and  afraid  of  a  pack  of  bragging 
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Whigs  f  Tbev  wfU  all  be  qalet  enongh  Wlien  the  Klug^s 
troops  arrive  Id  Boston  Harbor,  ave,  and  glad  to  dance 
ftt  your  wedding  the  day  you  become  Mrs.  Captain 
Devereox,  and  soon  to  become  my  Lady  Lavenham,  I 
hope." 

^  I  wish  we  had  nerer  seen  Captain  Devereux,"  said 
poor  Constance  one  day  when  a  sudden  fit  of  sincerity 
overcame  her  habltnal  deference  to  her  father. 

''  Now,  girl,  you  will  make  me  ancry  with  vou  I  What 
possible  oblection  can  you  have  to  the  captain  f — a  per- 
fect gentleman  bv  birth  and  breding,  a  distlngnlBncd 
officer,  or  he  would  not  be  appointed  to  such  an  impor- 
tant charge  as  the  rebuilding  of  Fort  Frederick,  ana  so 
devotedly  attached  to  you  1  I  must  say,  Constance,  your 
perverse  ingratitude  perfectly  surprises  me,"  said  the 
■quire.  "  You  will  not  meet  with  such  a  lover  every  day. 
He  can  scarcely  look  at  anything  eUe  when  you  are 
present.  What  is  your  opinion,  Hannah  ?"— Mrs.  Arm- 
etrong  happened  to  enter  the  room  at  that  moment — 
*'  Did  you  ever  see  a  man  caught,  brought  Into  bondage, 
enslaved,  I  may  say.  by  any  woman,  as  Capt.  Devereux 
fa  by  my  girl  here  ?" 

''Friend,"  said  the  Quakeress,  *'  I  am  no  judge  of  that 
matter,  having  left  the  days  of  courtship  far  behind  me; 
but  I  know  that  the  same  Devereux  is  a  stranger  to  thee, 
for  he  was  not  brought  up  in  thy  neighborhood,  and 
thou  knowest  nothing  of  his  bygone  years,  or  in  what 
manner  they  have  been  spent.  1  also  know  that  his  com- 
ing to  this  laud,  and  especially  to  this  house,  hath 
brought  much  confusion  and  little  comfort  1  have  a 
great  concern  on  my  mind  regarding  the  same,  but  I 
nave  laid  it  before  the  Lord.  Do  thou  likewise,  friend 
Delamere,  and,  casting  away  all  thine  own  conceits  and 
devices,  seek  His  direction  how  to  deal  with  this  man 
whom  thou  hast  not  proved  " 

Delamere  made  no  reply :  he  did  not  relish  Hannah^s 
exhortation,  though  he  could  not  dispute  its  wisdom  and 
piety;  but  had  the  squire  been  invented  with  the 
wizard *s  invisible-making  mantle,  and  stationed  at  \ 
comer  of  the  log  hut  occupied  by  Lieutenant  Gray.som 
days  after,  he  would  have  heard  hir  own  son-in-lav 
elect  more  fully  discussed. 

CBUkFTBB  IX, — THE  LIEUTENANT'S  BByBI«A.TIONBk 

The  lieutenant's  hut  stood  in  a  hollow  of  the  moan- 
tain  side,  partially  sheltered  by  a  thicket  of  evergreen 
shrubs,  but  open  to  the  sun,  which  was  shining  in  at  its 
open  door,  bright  and  warm,  as  it  shines  in  the  fine 
Winter  days  or  New  England,  when  the  sky  is  clear  and 
the  frost  has  been  keen  over  night.  The  lealless  woods 
around  were  all  in  a  glitter,  for  every  bough  was  hung 
with  icy  gems  that  took  a  thousand  colors  as  they 
caught  the  rays  of  light ;  the  rough  ground  was  in  a 
glitter,  too,  for  every  mountain  plant  and  deep-rooied 
stump  had  got  its  shiire  of  brUliance,  and  the  roo*s  of 
^e  cabins  built  round  the  ill-prospering  works  of  Fort 
Frederick,  where  every  sheltered  spot  could  be  found 
for  them,  had  a  elistening  coat  of  the  Winter's  wearing. 
Most  of  these  cabins  were  tenantless,  but  from  some  the 
smoke  was  rising  through  the  aperture  in  the  roof 
which  served  for  a  chimney.  It  was  streaming  up  from 
the  lieutenant's  habiUtion,  but  he  sat  in  Uie  warm 
sunshine  on  a  log  beside  his  door,  in  an  undress,  shabby 
and  weatherworn,  with  his  arm  in  a  sllug,  and  whistling 
"Lord  Antrim's  March,"  though  he  looked  considerably 
out  of  sorts  and  cheer.  His  hut  stood  alone,  and  at 
some  distance  from  the  rest ;  but  a  mountain  path  led 
past  it,  and  along  that  path,  at  a  rattling  pace,  came  a 
young  hunter,  who  might  have  been  Uken  for  an  Indian 
lU  the  first  fflance,  for  he  wore  the  hunting  shirt,  the 
girt-up  blanket,  and  the  long  leggings  of  the  red  man, 
but  his  face  and  figure  belonged  to  the  European  race. 
Both  were  singularly  handsome.  Over  his  right  shoulder 
he  carried  a  rifle  of  the  best  construction  then  known — 
for  it  was  on  the  flint-and-steel  principle—and  over  the 
left  a  game-bag,  so  well  fiUed,  that  dark  glossy  wings 
•nd  taU  feathers  protruded  from  ite  opening. 

The  old  soldier's  face  took  a  foraging  look  at  the 
sight  of  it,  and  as  the  young  hunter  approached  he  said. 

Good  day,  friend ;  I  wish  your  luck  had  been  mine 
this  morning." 

"Good  day,''  said  the  hunter,  pausing  in  his  rapid 
march;  "but  have  you  got  no  luck  of  your  own  to 
spare  r" 

"  Well,  when  a  man  cannot  go  a-shooting  on  account 
Of   a  sprained  arm,  from  a   fall   ovt.-   one   of   theas 


treacherous  stumps  in  the  dark,  and  dare  not  go  to  a 
anu-house  to  buy  a  chicken  or  so,  for  fear  of  the  gentle 
adies  of  these  parts  falling  on  him  with  poker,  shovel, 
iod  tongs,  I  think  he  can  scarcely  be  called  lucky  on 
he  whole,"  said  the  lieutenant. 

'*  Scarcely,  Indeed ;  but  1  am  sorry  to  see  a  gentleman 
Jtnd  a  soldier  so  situated ;  do  me  the  favor,  sir,  to 
choose  anything  that  may  suit  you  here;"  and  the 
hunter  lowered  nis  game-bag,  and  opened  it  to  show  the 
contents. 

"You  are  very  good,  sir,  but  a  certatai  dass  should 
not  be  choosers,  they  say;  anything  you  are  kind 
enough  to  give  me  will  be  very  acceptable  under  the 
circumstances,"  said  the  lieutenant. 

"Well,  suppose  we  say  this  fat  tuTkey."  said  the 
hunter,  taking  out  a  noble  specimen  of  the  Indian  cock, 
as  the  first  French  colonists  called  it,  and  placing  it  on 
the  log  by  the  lieutenant's  side. 

"Really,  sir,  it  is  too  much  to  take  from  you;  bat  I 
have  not  had  a  good  dinner  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  your  generosity  in  my  time  of  need. 


IT  there  were  anvthing  stronger  than  water  within  mv 

drink  your  health  on  the  spot ;  do  sit 

down'ar  i  rest  awhile."    And  the  lieutenant  made  room 


reach,  I  should  < 


on  the  log. 

"  That  can  be  had,  sir,  if  vou  wiU  do  me  the  honor." 
And  the  hunter  produced  from  a  wallet  concealed  by 
his  blanket  coat,  a  goodly  flask  and  two  cups  of  beech- 
wood,  one  of  which  he  proceeded  to  fill  and  hand  to  the 
higenuous  old  officer. 

"  I  don't  generally  drink  in  the  morning,  but  I  wH]  on 
this  occasion.  Tour  name,  sir,  if  you  please ;  I  like  to 
drink  a  gentleman's  health  in  due  form.  My  own  is 
Gray.  Charles  Edward  bv  christening.  My  mother  in- 
sisted on  that,  because  her  f amflv  were  all  Jacobites. 
I  am  not  sure  'nat  they  don't  call  George  IIL  the  Elector 
of  Hanover  to  this  day.  ' 

"  Families  will  have  their  ways,"  said  the  young  man. 
"My  name  is  Honter— Westwood  Hunter— at  yoor 
•ervlcc." 

"A  good  name  for  these  parts."  said  the  lieutenant} 
ind  the  new  acquaintances  drank  to  each  other  out  of 
the  beechwood  cups  with  all  the  complimentary 
formalities  of  the  time— a  time  in  which  these  drinking 
customs  were  the  great  curse  of  all  society,  as  they  sra 
too  much  still. 

"I  must  say,  sir,  you  understand  what  good  liquor 
is."  And  the  old  ofiacer  smacked  his  lips  before  he  had 
half  emptied  the  cup. 

"Do  me  the  favor  to  accept  the  flask;  I  can  get 
another  as  well  filled  where  I  am  going,"  said  Westwood 
Hunter,  as  he  placed  his  second  present  beside  his  first. 

"  No,  no,  sir — you  are  too  generous ;  I  cannot  deprive 

Sou  of  sucn  a  valuable  traveUng  companion. "  Here  the 
eutenant  suddenly  changed  his  strain,  as  a  negro,  with 
a  bundle  of  dry  sticks  on  his  shoulder,  emerged  from 
the  neighboring  wood.  "Look,  Pompcyl"  he  cried, 
taking  up  the  turkey  and  flourishing  it  in  the  air ;  "  here 
is  a  treat  we  have  not  met  with  before  in  this  inhospitable 
place.  Go,  my  man,  and  make  it  ready  for  dinner :  but 
mind  you  keep  well  within  doors,  for  if  they  catch  the 
scent  they  will  be  down  upon  it  like  a  pack  of  wolves 
on  a  spent  deer,  and  not  leave  a  bone  for  ns  to  pick. 
There  urc  four  young  fellows  that  could  eat  a  bison  be- 
tween them.  You  will  stay  and  dine  with  me  on  your 
own  prtsent,  my  boy  ;"  and  he  clapped  Hunter  on  the 
shoulder.  "  Pompey  is  a  splendid  cook.  Toull  stay- 
say  you  will." 

"  I  cannot,  sir ;  don't  press  me.  It  would  not  be  Und, 
for  I  have  to  meet  a  friend  whom  I  may  not  see  for  some 
time  again,  far  down  in  the  low  country  beside  the  Con- 
necticut ;  Dut  I  will  sit  here  and  rest  awhile,  with  vonr 
good  leave,  and  then  go  on  my  journey,"  said  Hunter. 

"  Well,  my  boy,  I  should  be  sorry  to  do  anything  un- 
kind by  you  after  your  civility  to  me,  but  you  will  couie 
this  way  again,  I  hope.  Maybe  I  will  find  something  to 
make  a  fitting  acknowledgment  for  your  fat  turkey  and 
good  liquor.  As  I  was  saying,  you  understand  that 
subject,  which  cannot  be  said  of  most  young  men— they 
know  little  except  about  girls'  faces.  I'll  warrant  you 
are  up  to  that  matter,  too ;  here  is  success  to  your 
wooing,  my  boy." 

"  Were  you  not  up  to  it  in  your  own  time,  lieutenant  f 
said  his  young  companion. 

"  Ihat  I  was.  I  courted  a  lady  said  to  be  the  finest 
woman  in  Portsmoutli ;   she  wus  acknowledged  belle  of 
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all  the  ladies  at  oar  garrison  balls.  Bnt  she  jilted  me. 
my  boy — she  jilted  me.  I  couldn't  blame  her,  either," 
Mid  the  lieutenant ;  '^  there  were  seven  sisters  to  pro- 
Tide  for,  with  not  a  farthing  of  fortune,  and  every  one 
plainer  than  another  except  herself.  A  rich  army 
contractor  came  up  to  the  scratch,  and  I  was  only  a  poor 
eabaltem." 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  elderly  men,  even  those  of 
grave  and  busy  life,  sometimes  like  to  tell  of  the  tender 
hopes  and  the  disappointments  of  their  younger  days. 
That  elderly  soldiers,  with  idler  life  and  fewer  ideas. 
dwell  on  such  topics,  to  less  surprising.  Of  Lieutenant 
Gray's  prattle  to  his  young  friend  we  have  told  more 
than  enough,  were  it  not  that  it  prepares  the  reader  fot 
some  incidents  in  the  sequel  of  the  story. 

^'But  you  might  have  got  promotion,'^  suggested 
Hnnter. 

'<  Promotion  1 "  and  the  old  ofi9cer  laughed  ironically ; 
''that  shows  how  much  you  know  about  our  countj^, 
my  gay  young  man.  If  a  man  happens  to  have  relations 
or  connections  among  the  tip-tops,  he  will  get  promotion 
Bore  enoueh,  but  without  that  ne  mi^ht  as  well  expect 

fvlneas  to  oe  rained  from  the  skies  to  him.   Here  is  your 
amble  servant,  for  example.    My  father  was  a  mer> 
chant  In  London,  thrifty  and  well-to-do.    He  wanted  ^o 
make  one  of  his  sons  a  gentleman,  and  put  the  rest  in 
business.     I  wanted  to  De  a  soldier,  so  ne  bought  me 
lieutenant's  commission,  and  It  is  in  my  pocket  vet. 
have  served  the  kiiuf  nearly  thirty  years ;  I  have  been  h 
as  many  actions  in  both  Europe  and  America.    It  doec* 
not  become  a  soldier  to  speak  In  his  own  praise,  but  I 
have  had  many  an  honorable  mention  by  my  superior 
officers.     And  what  was  the  result  ?    Why,  at  least  a 
score  of  young  coxcombs,  with  titled  kin,  stepping  over 
my  head,  and  some  of  them  only  young  in  tne  service, 
like  our  precious  Captain  Devereux." 

*'  Nobody  hereabouts  seems  to  like  the  captain,"  said 
Hnnter. 

''Nobody  could,  for  he  Is  a  fool— of  the  worst  sort, 
too ;  a  fool  that  can  talk.  He  has  picked  up  saws  and 
aentences  in  all  directions.  To  hear  him  lay  down  the 
law  on  any  subject,  one  would  imagine  he  knew  every- 
thing under  the  sun  and  above  It.  It  strikes  an  honest 
man  dumb  to  hear  him  holding  out  on  religion  and 
morals  after  the  rigs  he  has  run.'^ 

'<  Has  he  led  a  bad  life,  then  t "  inquired  Hunter. 

''  As  bad  as  man  could  lead  short  of  a  quick  march  to 
the  gallows,"  said  Gray.  "He  was  a  trouble  and  dis- 
grace to  his  family  from  the  first  use  of  his  razor.  This 
promising  boy  (CecU  Talbot  Devereux  is  his  name,  I 
understand)  was  the  youngest  of  five,  and  the  only  son. 
The  four  sisters  are  all  old  maids  now,  and  the  whole 
lot  live  at  the  family  seat  in  Suffolk,  a  tumbied-down 
old  place,  whlca  it  would  take  thousands  to  repair. 
They  give  out  that  CecU  Is  heir  to  the  Lavenh&m  estate, 
and  a  valuable  Inheritance  it  is  I  The  lands  are  so 
deeply  mortfased  that  no  amount  of  interest  would  in- 
duce one  of  tne  Jews  to  lend  a  farthing  on  a  pout  clttil 
from  that  quarter ;  and  besides,  nobody  can  certify  that 
there  Is  not  a  Scotch  marriage  contracted  by  the  old 
viscount  when  in  Edinbui^h.  It  Is  also  rumored  that 
two  sons  by  tliis  marriage  are  In  the  army. 

"  The  one  boy  in  a  family  Is  eonmiomy  spoiled,  they 
say;  and  If  the  old  folks  at  home  spoiled  Master 
Devereux,  they  have  reaped  abundant  fnilt  of  it.  At 
Cambridge  he  got  into  debt  too  deep  for  his  noble  rela- 
tives to  pay.  and  there  were  two  or  three  charges  of 
swhidllnf  his  fellow-students,  besides.  He  avoided 
writs  and  prosecutions  by  flying  to  the  Continent,  where 
he  remained  for  some  years,  moving  from  one  town  to 
another,  and  living  by  card-sharping  and  other  disrepu- 
table means.  At  length,  when  the  debts  were  somehow 
compromised,  and  the  swindllngs  smoothed  over,  CecU 
came  back,  and  his  friends  got  nim  into  the  Treasury. 
I  don't  know  what  he  did  there — ^they  never  let  out  the 
misdoings  of  youne  men  related  to  lords — but  he  was 
dismissed  within  the  year.  Then  his  friends  got  him 
shipped  to  Jamaica,  as  manager  of  an  estate  belonging 
to  the  Earl  of  Arran,  who  is  distantly  related  to  his 
mother,  but  there  were  keen  Scotch  eyes  upon  him.  He 
was  found  out  appropriating  cash — that  is  the  correct 
phrase,  I  think — and  sent  adrift  once  more.  However, 
ne  contrived  to  strike  up  with  a  widow  at  Spanish 
Town ;  she  was  a  quadroon,  with  nearly  as  much  of 
Spain  as  of  Africa  in  her  composition,  but  a  remarkably 
hindaome  woman.     An  old  negro,  oree  and  rich,  had 


I  married  her.  and  on  his  death,  which  happened  but  a 
I  few  years  after,  left  her  a  good  jointure  and  one  little 
I  boy,  the  heir  of  his  property. 

^The  Honorable  Cecil  courted  and  married  the  widow, 

got  hold  of  her  jointure,  and  got  hold  of  the  boy's  in- 
eritance.  Soon  after,  the  boy  was  missing  one  day. 
and  supposed  to  be  kidnapped.  Many  thought  that 
Devereux  had  a  hand  in  the  affair ;  and  the  boy  has  never 
been  heard  of  since.  His  inheritance  could  not  be  sold 
without  proof  of  his  death,  which  in  some  respects  waa 
fortunate,  for  it  remains  to  this  day  a  dilapidated, 
neglected  place,  but  still  worth  claiming  if  the  negro's 
son  should  ever  ttun  up  again.  Devereux' spent  all  he 
could  raise  upon  it  in  extravagant  dissipation,  spent  the 
quadroon's  jointure  in  the  same  manner,  and  neglected 
herself  tUi  the  poor  soul  took  to  bad  ways,  and  upset 
the  little  brain  sne  had. 

<*  When  all  was  gone,  her  vUe  husband  deserted  her, 
and  went  to  Barbados;  but  from  that  island  he  waa 
obliged  to  fly  for  uttering  forged  checks.  The  hunt  for 
him  was  hot  over  all  the  West  Indies,  but  the  bird  was 
not  taken,  and  where  he  found  refuge  was  never  known. 
HiB  family,  to  their  great  relief,  I  suppose,  lost  sight  of 
him  for  years.  Some  tourists  said  they  had  seen  him 
wandering  about  the  Continent.  And  the  most  curious 
part  of  the  tale  was  that  the  poor  crack-brained  woman 
disappeared  from  Jamaica  when  the  search  for  him  died 
awav ;  and  the  said  tourists  beUeved  they  had  seen  her 
in  hlB  company. 

*<Be  that  as  it  will,  CecU  Talbot  Devereux  turned  up 
at  last.  The  servants  whispered  that  he  had  come  home 
one  night  rather  late,  and  in  such  a  shabby  condition 
that  the  four  maiden  sisters,  mother  and  aU,  went  off  in 
strong  hysterics  at  the  sight ;  but  they  got  over  it^  poor 
ladies,  and  kept  him  hidden  somewhere  till  new  clothes 
and  other  requisites  were  got  ready,  and  then  the  vis- 
count's heir  snowed  himseu  as  grand  as  ever,  andfaU 
of  fine  talk  about  his  travels  hi  Spanish  imerica. 

"  It  is  probable  that  he  was  there  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  eclipse,  for  his  negro  servant,  Paul,  nearlv  as  great 
a  rascal  as  himself,  let  it  out  to  Pompey,  that  he  had 
placed  his  quadroon  vrif  e  in  a  convent  among  the  moon- 
tains  of  Peru,  where  it  seems  they  kept  a  lunatic  asylum 
—not  an  uncommon  case,  I  believe,  in  CathoUc  countries. 
Old  Gage,  in  New  York,  is  related  to  the  Devereuxs,  and 
the  Devereuxs  are  related  to  the  minister,  so  the  famUy 
scapegrace,  who  could  not  be  put  in  a  creditable  position 
at  home,  is  sent  out  to  be  provided  for  In  Massachusetts, 
and  Gage  gets  up  an  appoCatment  for  him  to  superintend 
the  rebuUdlng  of  Fort  Frederick.  The  old  fox  is  per- 
fectly aware  that  the  captain  might  as  Well  be  sent 
to  rebuUd  the  Tower  of  Babel.  He  knows  as  much  of 
engineering  and  fortification  as  he  does  of  Japanese,  and 
is  as  fit  to  manage  the  country  people  as  a  wild  buffalo ; 
but,  then,  that  is  the  make-believe  part  of  the  business, 
^e  real  one  Is  a  certain  SqtLire  Delamere,  Uving  in  a 
fine  estate  of  his  own,  called  the  Elms,  down  yonder, 
beside  the  Connecticut,,  and  his  daughter,  who  is  to  in- 
herit it  after  him.  Believe  me,  she  is  the  handsomest 
girl  I  ever  saw.  except  the  one  who  turned  her  back  on 
me  and  took  the  army  contractor.  WeU,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, Devereux's  real  business  is  to  court  the  heiress,  and 
come  in  for  the  estate  in  due  time.  It  seems  the 
Lavenham  f  amUy  had  some  kind  of  a  claim  on  it  out  of 
date  and  out  of  mind,  but  they  have  an  eye  on  the 
chance,  you  see,  trust  them  for  that.  They  say  the 
captain  had  no  mind  to  try  it  at  first,  but  since  he  has 
seen  the  girl  and  the  estate  he  is  dead  on  them  both, 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but,  Mr.  Hunter,  it 
goes  against  my  conscience  to  see  a  half-married,  iU- 
conditioned,  Ul-conducted  knave  Uke  him  getting  hold 
of  such  a  fine  ^rl  in  the  days  of  her  youth  and  hi- 
nocence."  ,    ,      ..,««. 

"  Do  yon  think  he  wUl  succeed,  then  f  "  The  young 
man's  look  was  bent  on  the  ground. 

"  1  fear  he  will,"  said  the  lieutenant.  "  Delamere  is  a 
fine,  generous  fellow,  but  he  has  a  good  bit  of  the  sim- 
pleton in  him— just  the  man  for  Devereux  to  talk  over; 
and  I  fancy  the  notion  of  his  daughter  being  called 
*  your  ladyship '  some  day  has  got  into  his  head.  There 
would  be  no  use  in  telling  him  what  sort  of  a  son-hi-law 
he  is  likely  to  have;  the  man  is  as  obstinate  as  a 
hundred  pigs  when  he  happens  to  be  bent  on  a  thing. 
Devereux  would  swear  it  was  the  blackest  of  calumny, 
nd  you  know  it  doesn't  suit  to  speak  against  one^s 
•  '-dor  olilcer^especinlly  when  he  is  related  to  a  lord." 
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"And  the  voung  lady,**  inquired  Hunter,  still  con- 
templating hu  mother  earth :  "is  she  as  much  taken 
with  the  prospect  of  a  title  as  ner  father  f" 

The  lieutenant  did  not  notice  the  eager,  anxious  tone 
in  which  that  question  was  asked,  but  he  answered 
quickly,  "  Not  a  bit  of  her ;  she  has  got  twice  her 
father^s  sense,  and  I  think  can  jmell  a  rat,  young  as  she 
is.  In  short,  I  wouldn't  mind  surely  affirming  that  for 
all  his  fawning  and  flattering,  she  nates  the  sight  of 
Deyereuz  ;  but  by  all  accounts  she  is  a  good  girl,  and 
won't  go  i^ainst  her  father  in  anything ;  so  I  am  afraid 
she  may  be  persuaded  to  marry  the  crafty  yillain  at  last; 
and  the  more's  the  pity." 

"  It  is,"  said  Hunter,  as  he  rose  and  took  np  his  rifle. 
"  Good  aay,  sir ;  and  many  thanks  for  your  curious  tale ; 
it  lets  a  young  fellow  like  me  know  something  of  the 
world ;  but  of  course. I  repeat  nothinc:  of  the  kind." 

"No  doubt  of  your  discretion,  my  Doy  :  I  neyer  saw  a 
man  of  the  woods  wanting  In  that.  Good  day;  and 
sorry  I  am  that  you  can  stay  no  longer.  But  you  won't 
forget  to  come  again  this  way,"  said  the  lieutenant. 

*vBe  sure  I  will,  if  it  were  only  to  see  you  and  hear 
how  the  captain's  business  gets  on ;"  and,  warmly  re- 
turning his  sturdy  shake-hands,  the  young  man  set  for- 
ward at  a  pace  which  soon  took  him  out  of  the  old  ofll- 
cer's  sight. 
,  "A  first-rate  feUow,"  solUoquizcd  the  latter.  "I'll 
warrant  he  is  a  son  of  liberty,  or  a  Minute  Man ;  it  is 
best  to  haye  no  hand  in  their  politics ;  he  has  giyen  me 
a  good  dinner,  and  something  to  wash  it  down,  so  good 
luck  go  with  him.  Wise  folks  they  are  In  England  to 
think  of  taming  a  country  full  of  boys  like  that :  and  old 
'^ago  writing  to  them  that  when  the  British  lion  roars 
the  Americans  will  become  lambs:  no,  indeed,  they 
will  find  their  mistake  soon ;"  and  ne  went  in  to  look 
after  Pompey  and  the  turkey. 


niaHT  ATTACK* 

The  eyenlng  of  that  fine  winter  day  in  which  Lieuten- 
ant Gray  relieyed  his  mind  to  Westwood  Hunter  on  the 
subject  of  his  superior  ofilcer,  found  Constance  Bela- 
merj  standing  at  her  father's  gate  as  its  twilight  melted 
into  the  light  of  a  glorious  moon.  The  Squire  had  gone 
to  Springfield  on  matters  of  business  :  she  bad  expected 
him  home  by  this  time,  and  grew  anxious  now  when  he 
happened  to  be  out  late.  But  there  was  the  sound  of 
hoofs  on  the  frozen  road;  she  stepped  out,  and  had 
almost  said.  "  Welcome  home,  father,"  when  Captain 
Deyereux,  followed  by  his  negro  senrant,  Paul— he 
neyer  rode  alone  in  that  country--galloped  up. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Delamere,"  he  crieo,  springing  from 
his  saddle  with  all  the  agiUty  of  a  youthful  gallant ;  "  it 
IB  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  meet  you  here  by  moon- 
light alone.'^'  J  J 

^*  I  was  looking  out  for  my  father ;  we  expect  him 
home  from  Springfield,  and  1  took  the  sound  of  your 
horse's  hoofs  for  his."  said  the  rather  confused  Con- 
stance. 

*•*•  Well,  he  has  a  glorious  nieht  for  ridhig  home ;  a 
happy  home,  too,  at  the  end  of  nis  Journey,  and  bright 
eyes  looking  out  for  his  coming — what  could  a  man  ask 
moret"  and  the  captain  Leayed  one  of  his  deepest 
sighs. 

"*  I  wish  he  would  come,"  said  Constance,  not  know- 
ing what  else  to  say. 

"  Let  us  go  and  meet  him ;  a  walk  in  this  splendid 
moonlight  will  cheer  your  spirits,"  and  the  captain  at- 
tempted to  draw  her  arm  within  his  owo. 

"Oh  no,  thank  you,"  cried  Constance,  with  an  invol- 
untary start  back  that  considerably  hicreased  the  dis- 
tance between  them. 

"Might  I  ask  why,  Miss  Delamere t"  the  captain's 
tone  had  grown  coldly  sharp  now. 

"  Oh,  nothing,  but — ^but  I  am  not  accustomed  to  walk 
alone  with  gentlemen :"  and  Constance  felt  strongly  in- 
clined to  run  into  the  nouse. 

"Indeed,"  said  the  captain  ;  "that  custom  cannot  be 
of  lonff  standing,  for  I  had  the  honor  to  see  Miss  Delar 
mere  in  close  conversation  with  a  gentleman  in  the 
Holyoke  Woods  one  day  last  fall." 

Constance  did  not  catch  the  sinister  triumph  of  his 
look,  for  the  veil  of  night  concealed  it,  but  she  knew 
that  his  words  referred  to  her  last  interview  with  Bvdney 
Archdale.  That  was  the  man  whom  Philip  had'  seen 
standing  up  in  his  stirrups  and  looking  through  the 
trees.  It  was  the  sound  oi  his  horse's  hoofs  that  startled 


them  in  the  silent  forest.  These  recollections  flashed 
across  her  mind  like  lightning,  and  the  young  girl's 
sense  and  spirit  came  to  ner  aid  at  once. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  said,  in  a  calm  but  disnified  tone, 
"  you  did  see  me,  for  I  happen  to  know  It,  in  conversai* 
tlon  at  the  time  and  place  you  mention ;  but  he  was  the 
son  of  my  father's  oldest  friend,  my  earliest  companion, 
who  had  been  to  me  as  a  brother  ever  since  I  lost  my 
own." 

The  speech  was  plain  and  simple  enough,  but  it  had 
an  unaccountable  efl!ect  on  the  captain.  He  turned 
quicklv  away,  as  if  to  leave  her  and  the  Elms  without  a 
word,  but  altered  his  mind  the  next  moment,  for  Dela- 
mere himself  rode  up,  with  his  usual  cordial  meetings, 
and  some  additional  raillery  on  what  he  called  their 
romantic  moonlight  meeting. 

Devereux  replied  in  the  same  strain.  Constance  was 
herself  again :  nobody  could  have  guessed  that  anything 
particular  had  passed  between  them,  and  the  three  went 
in  to  spend  the  evening  as  many  a  one  had  been  spent 
since  the  capUhi's  first  visit  to  the  Elms'.  They  were 
sitting  in  the  drawing-room,  talking  together  over  the 
news  which  the  squire  bad  brought  home  from  Spring- 
field. It  was  all  about  the  mbdoings  of  Whigs  and 
Ubertv  Men,  when  Constance  heard  what  seemed  to 
her  a  low  knock  at  the  outer  door ;  then  there  came  a 
rush  of  rapid  feet,  the  next  moment  the  drawing-room 
door  was  flung  open,  and  a  troop  of  armed  men  poured 
in. 

'*■  What  does  this  mean  ?"  cried  Delamere ;  out  before 
he  could  utter  another  word  two  powerful  fellows  threw 
themselves  upon  him,  and  pinned  him  down  to  the 
chair. 

"  Masther,  darlin,  where's  your  guns  and  pistols,  well 
all  be  robbed  and  murdhered,"  snouted  Denis  Dargan, 
as  he  broke  In  at  a  small  side  door ;  but  the  best  man 
was  seized  by  another  two,  and,  in  spite  of  his  struggles 
and  vehement  appeals,  bound  with  a  strong  rope,  hands 
and  all,  to  an  oid-fashioned  arm-chair  in  the  comer. 
Captain  Devereux  was  fixed  upon  almost  at  the  same 
instant.  Constance  saw  them  dragging  him  out  of  the 
room,  while  he  made  a  desperate  out  silent  resistance,  . 
and  she  remembered  long  after  the  fierce,  dogged  ex- 
pression of  his  face,  not  like  the  look  of  a  orave  soldier 
overpowered  by  numbers,  but  that  of  a  criminal  who 
knew  himself  to  be  taken.  Caring  only  for  her  father, 
and  knowing  her  countrymen  too  weU  to  have  any  fear 
for  herself,  Uie  girl  pushed  in  between  them,  and  threw 
her  arms  about  nls  neck ;  while  Delamere  wno  was  too 
much  of  a  soldier  not  to  know  when  the  game  was  up 
with  him,  and  too  proud  to  make  demonstrations  which 
could  not  be  effectual,  and,  moreover,  was  somewhat 
stunned  by  the  unexpected  attack,  said  quietly,  as  he 
looked  at  the  two  sturdy  Green  Mountain  farmers, 
"  Ton  have  daughters  yourselves,  do  my  poor  girl  no 
harm." 

"  There  is  not  a  man  here  that  would  lift  his  hand 
against  a  woman,  so  don't  be  frightened,  Miss  Delamere; 
nor  against  you  either,  squire  ;  we  all  know  what  a  true 
and  worthy  gentleman  you  are,  though  we  don't  like 

{rour  principles,"  said  a  man  who  appeared  to  be  the 
eader  of  the  expedition.  He  was  dressed  exactly  like 
the  rest  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys — ^for  such  the  in* 
vaders  were— but  his  face  was  entirely  concealed  by  a 
black  mask,  and  his  voice  had  a  strange  metallic  sound, 
as  if  he  spoke  through  some  artificial  contrivance. 
"  None  of  us  will  do  harm  to  you  or  yours,  it  is  that 
E^elish  captain  we  came  to  deal  with." 

"And  how  do  you  mean  to  deal  with  him  ?"  said 
Delamere ;  remember  he  is  a  king's  officer." 

"  We  mean  to  send  him  in  a  good  boat  and  the  charge 
»f  four  honeet  men  down  the  Connecticut  to  Long  Island 
Sound  ;  there  he  will  be  landed  at  the  first  convenient 
place,  with  orders  not  to  be  seen  in  this  country  again, 
or  he  may  chance  to  go  down  the  Connecticut  without  a 
boat." 

The  masked  man  stepped  out  as  he  spoke,  but  Con- 
stance, who  by  this  time  had  crept  awav  to  a  seat  behind 
her  father,  where  she  sat  with  a  mucn  relieved  mind, 
saw  him  whispering  something  to  a  determined-looking 
young  man  outside  the  door,  who  was  evidently  hia 
second  in  command,  and  by  loUowing  their  glances  to 
an  opposite  comer,  she  found  that  the  subject  was 
Hircm  Hardhead.  There  stood  the  prophet,  silent  and 
eclipsed  toy  the  presence  of  a  superior  power.  His  face 
wr..>  s  t  work,  however,  making  the  most  extraordinary 
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grlmacea,  as  If  In  rehearsal  for  a  coming  exhibition. 
They  were  meant  for  her  too,  bat  the  girl  scarcely  saw 
them.  There  was  something  in  the  air  and  figure  of  the 
masked  man  as  he  stood  there,  half  in  light  and  half  hi 
shadow,  that  riveted  her  attention,  something  she  had 
seen  before ;  and  could  it  be  possible  f  but  as  he  caught 
her  look  and  acknowledgea  it  with  a  respectful  bow. 
she  knew  it  was  Sydney  Archdale.  Constance  kept  that 
secret  in  her  own  breast  for  many  a  day ;  but  scarcely 
had  she  recognized  him  ere  he  was  gone,  and  the  determ- 
ined-looking youngman  stepping  in,  said  to  his  company, 
'*  We're  to  stop  here  and  keep  folks  In  their  places — so 
are  the  boys  outside— till  the  Britisher  gets  a  good  start 
down  the  rlyer,  and  when  we  ketch  Oie  crack  o'  the 
rifle,  slope  every  man." 

At  this  intimation  a  general  settlement  took  place. 
The  Green  Mountain  Boys,  younff  and  old,  seated  them- 
selves around  Delamere's  drawmg-room  with  as  much 
order  and  gravity  as  In  the  pews  of  their  mountain 
meeUng-honses. 

''  Let  ffo  my  father's  arms,  and  he  will  sit  quietly ;  I 
am  sure  ne  will,"  whisperea  Constance  to  the  kinoest^ 
looking  of  Delamere's  custodians. 

'*  There  ain't  any  use  in  taking  up  any  other  line, 
miss.  However,  we  don't  mean  to  be  ugly ;  I've  got  a 
daughter  myself  about  your  time." 

'*!  expect  I've  got  twol"  said  his  companion  In 
arms,  as  both  released  the  squire  from  their  hold  and 
withdrew  a  little  into  the  backeround,  while  Constance 
seated  herself  close  by  her  father's  side,  and  Hannah 
Armstrong  glided  in,  needlework  in  hand,  and  took  her 
place  on  the  other. 

•  The  house  was  quiet  without  and  within — so  much  so, 
that  Constance  could  hear  the  undertoned  talk  of  the 
men  who  had  been  placed  outside  to  prevent  escape  by 
doors  or  windows,  and  the  opportunity  of  making  him- 
self heard  was  too  good  for  Hiram  Hardhead  to  lose. 
*'  That  lad  has  got  the  Inward  light  o'  liberty,"  he  said, 
with  a  grimace  at  Constance,  specially  intended  for  her 
Information  regarding  the  masked  man,  and  Hiram's 
mode  of  conveyinff  tne  like  was  rather  remarkable,  for 
by  some  inexplicable  movement  of  his  countenance  the 
one  side  of  it  seemed  to  go  up  and  the  other  down. 
''  He  has  got  the  inward  light  o'  Uberty,  I  say.  Tea,  and 
I  will  prophesy  furthermore  concerning  him,  that  not  a 
cracker  In  these  here  provinces  will  do  more  valiantly  in 
the  battle  for  freedom,  or  come  ta  greater  fame  and  ex^ 
altation  in  Massachusetts.  Let  those  that  hear  me  un- 
derstand and  consider—"  here  he  made  a  still  more 
fearful  grimace  at  Constance,  which  the  squire  could 
not  see,  owlne  to  his  position,  but  his  best  man  could, 
and  Daigan's  mdiffnation  fairly  boiled  over. 

''There's  that  fellow  at  the  prophesyin'  agin."  he 
cried,  writhing  in  vain  to  break  the  rope  tnat  bound  him. 
''  If  I  was  at  him  wld  the  flail,  I'd  give  him  the  light  o' 
liberty  through  a  crack  in  his  skull.  Mrs.  Armsurong, 
darlin'I  stuif  up  his  throat  wid  that  sewin'  o'  vours." 

'<  Friend  Denis,"  said  Hannah,  while  she  calmly  sewed 
on,  ''  it  were  better  for  thee  to  keep  quiet,  for  thou  ad- 
visest  things  that  are  not  convenient :  rather  turn  thine 
eyes  and  ears  away  from  that  foolish  fellow  who  is 
manifestly  out  of  his  wits — if  he  ever  had  any." 

''  Sayest  thou,  that  I  am  out  of  my  wits,  Hannah  Arm- 
strong f"  cried  Hiram;  "I,  who  have  foretold  marvel- 
lous things  whereof  no  man  but  myself  had  got  a 
winklin  1  11  who  have  prophesied  in  every  shanty,  from 
Rattler's  Best  to  Cob's  Canter,  and  preached  on  every 
stump,  from  Badger's  Bourn  to  Polecat's  Hole,  making 
glad  the  hearts  of  all  that  heard  me  I  Thou  lanky, 
shanky,  hickory-hearted  female  1  I  teU  thee — ^when  the 
good  days  which  I  have  foretold  shall  come  to  this  land; 
when  the  Britisher's  voke  is  thrown  from  our  necks, 
and  we  go  it  like  buffalo  calves  on  the  spring  crass,  and 
pay  no  taxes :  when  every  man  shall  forget  nis  causes 
of  grief  and  indignation ;  when  we  shall  import  tea 
without  duty,  and  the  women  shall  rejoice  over  it,  and 


their  tongues  will'  go  with  the  might  of  a  mill  stream ; 
when  my  pralre  is  m  all  men's  mouths,  because  of  my 
prophesies  in  the  time  of  bondage,  and  I  am  set  on  high 
as  tne  buUy-boy  of  the  Green  Mountains— then,  Hanmm, 
I  will  cast  thee  out  of  my  cousinly  remembrance !"  , 

The  Quakeress  sewed  away  without  eivine  Hiram 
so  much  as  an  answering  look  ;  but  at  this  point  of  his 
discourse,  he  caucht  Constance,  and  her  father  too, 
silently  laughing.  Their  situation  was  not  a  merry  one, 
but  mram^  threat  matched  with  his  appearance  and 


had  an  irresistible  effect  on  both.  The  prophet  at 
once  found  a  way  to  revenge  hlmsell 

"  For  the  present  I  will  testify  against  thee,  thou  stlfl- 
Rtaitshed  remnant  of  most  ancient  muslin— or  rather, 
huckaback,"  he  continued,  '^  because  thou  hast  not 
plucked  the  wings  of  pride  and  the  plumes  of  vanity 
from  the  back  of  yonder  wench,"  and  his  forefinger  was 
shot  out  like  an  arrow  at  Constance.  ''  There  she  sits, 
all  fal-dals  and  featheivme-fair,  like  any  daughter  of 
Babylon — "  Here  Delamere  turned  fiercely  towards 
him,  but  there  was  no  time  for  his  wrath  to  find  vent, 
the  determined-lookinff  young  man  at  that  instant 
caught  Hiram  from  b^Und  by  the  shoulders,  and  ran 
the  prophet,  like  a  piece  of  furniture  on  caster^  straight 
out  of  the  frontrdoor,  which  he  closed  upon  nim  with 
the  gentle  inlunction.  ''  Prophesy  there,  you  varmint." 

Prophesy  Hiram  did  in  the  utter  darkness,  which 
seemed  to  lend  vigor  and  volume  to  his  tongue.  They 
heard  him  hold  forth  to  the  men  on  ffuard  against  the 
squire's  daughter  and  her  fine  clothes ;  against  the 
squire  for  thinking  ''  o'  hitchin'  her  to  that  stumped-up 
bundle  o'  airs  and  iniquities  from  the  played-out  old 
country ;"  against  George  lU..  his  mlDlsters,  and  his 
parliament ;  and  against  Hannan  Armstrong  and  all  her 
Quaker  relations.  It  was  curious  that  though  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys  had  evidently  no  great  respect  for 
weir  prophet,  and  could  treat  him  with  little  ceremony 
when  occasion  required,  they  nevertheless  listened  to 
his  deliverances  with  a  sort  of  tacit  approbation.  His 
style  was  more  familiar  than  grotesque  to  those  ouaint 
and  primitive  people  of  the  wooded  hills,  and  they  found 
In  him  an  exponent  of  popular  opinions  and  expecta- 
tions. It  was  also  curious  that  Hiram,  though  accus- 
tomed, in  his  own  phrase,  to  lift  up  his  voice  like  a 
trumpet,  especially  when  prophesying  against  anybody, 
poured  forth  his  torrent  of  predictions  and  enunciations 
in  a  tone  so  low  and  quiet  that  no  belated  passenger 
could  suppose  there  was  anything  particular  going  on  at 
the  Elms. 

Noiseless  without  and  within  the  whole  house  re- 
mained ;  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  sat  watchfully,  and 
occasionally  exchanged  whispers.  Delamere  sat  with 
folded  arms  in  a  state  of  dignified  resignation.  Con- 
stance turned  over  a  volume  of  prints  lor  his  and  her 
own  entertainment.  Philip  peeped  over  her  shoulder, 
and  saw  them  too.  Hannsn  Armstrong  proceeded  with 
her  needlework,  undisturbed  by  her  cousin's  half-heard 
remarks.  Denis  Daigan  fell  asleep  in  his  bonds,  and 
woke  up  at  intervals  with  the  force  of  his  own  snoring. 
Thus  things  went  on  for  an  hour  or  so,  till  the  sha^ 
report  of  a  rifle  broke  the  silence  of  the  night. 

^'  It's  time  to  slope,  boys,"  said  the  determined-look- 
ing young  man,  putting  up  his  knife  and  stick ;  and 
without  a  sound,  out  that  of  their  retiring  steps,  the 
whole  of  the  invading  force  passed  out  of  the  squire's 
mansion,  quietly  closing  doors  and  gates  as  they  went. 
Then  the  Quakeress  rose,  laid  aside  her  sewing,  and  un- 
tied the  rope  which  had  kept  Denis  fast  in  the  old  arm- 
chair. A  similar  process  was  supposed  to  be  going  on 
in  the  kitchen  department,  for  the  maid-servants  ap- 
peared with  fragments  of  rope  in  their  hands,  and  the 
men  talked  of  bein^  cramped  and  screwed  with  the 
^'tyin'  up ;"  but  the  interpretation  given  by  the  squire's 
best  man,  who  was  the  first  on  the  spot,  to  his  familiar 
friends  was  probably  the  correct  one. 

<<Bad  luck  to  the  one  of  thim  was  tied  at  all ;  It  was 
every  bit  a  pretlnce  to  keep  the  squire  from  firing  the 
braes  on  them.  Shure  they  were  Jumpin'  out  o'  their 
skins  wid  Joy  to  get  rid  o'  the  captain ;  and  good  raison 
they  had,  he  was  a  botheration  to  the  counthry's  side 
and  to  the  house  too.  It's  proud  I  was  myself  to  see 
him  a  thralling  out,  but  I  Kuowed  It  went  agin  the 
squire  intirely,  and  the  master  knows  I  would  Box  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys  all  round  rather  nor  displaise 
him." 

CHAPTEB  XI.— LKA.TIirG  THE  OIJ>  BOMB. 

It  was  deep  midnight  before  the  squire's  mansion  w«8 
clear  of  the  invaders.  There  was  then  no  use  in  giving 
the  alarm,  or  attempting  anything  for  the  captaiirs  de- 
liverance ;  he  was  far  on  his  way  to  Long  Island  Sound 
by  that  time,  as  the  capturers-lntendea  he  should  be, 
and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  for  the  dawn  of 
another  day. 

The  supper  at  the  Elms  was  late,  and  almost  silently 
discussed  in  parlor  and  kitchen ;  the  different  lights  in 
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Which  the  event  of  the  eyeniiig  appeared  to  the  hoiue- 
hold  and  its  head,  made  a  prudent  reserve  the  general 
policy.  ''If  I  had  got  half-an-hour'd  warning  thev 
should  have  had  a  hot  reoeptlon,"  was  the  onlv  remark 
Delamere  made  regarding  his  recent  visitors.  Constance 
would  have  reminded  him  of  the  overwhelming  number — 
she  knew  her  father  had  a  soldier's  spirit,  and  could  not 


bear  the  thought  of  being  defeated  without  striking  a  ever  we  meet  agidn." 


Delamere.  ''JustUkeall  Whigeish  doings— first  force 
a  man  out  of  the  country  and  then  calumniate  him  ta 
the  only  friend  he  had  in  It.  The  squire  made  these  re 
flections  to  himself,  and  kept  the  letter  to  himself  also  • 
but  he  read  it  over  two  or  three  times,  and  finally  put  it 
away  in  the  secret  drawer  of  his  own  bureau,  saying  1 
will  hear  what  the  captain  has  to  say  on  the  subject,  if 


blow— but  the  subiect  was  a  hard  one  for  her  to  speak 
of.  It  was  a  i>08itlve  relief  to  have  got  rid  of  the  cap- 
tain and  his  suit,  though  the  process  was  rather  sum- 
mary ;  but  it  grieved  the  true-hearted  girl  that  her  father 
should  have  been  treated  with  such  indignity  in  his  own 
house,  and  that  Sydney  Archdale  should  have  been 
leader  in  the  business.  After-reflection  made  it  plain 
to  her  that  the  young  Minute  Man  had  acted  for  the 
best,  and  in  the  meantime  Hannah  Armstrong,  though 
she  said  not  a  word  to  the  squire,  put  the  case  in  tne 
clearest  light,  when,  in  her  concluding  grace,  she  save 
thanks  that  tnoueh  armed  men  had  been  permitted  to 
enter  their  dwelling,  neither  strife  nor  bloodshed  had 
thereby  come  to  pass. 

The  squire  was  early  astir  next  morning,  ridlns  to  Fort 
Frederick,  and  arousing  the  few  that  remained  of  the 
captain's  company  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  abduct- 
ed chief  by  bringing  the  perpetrators  to  justice.  They 
were  not  fired  to  vengeance.  Devereuz  was  just  the 
man  whom  they  as  well  as  the  country-side  could  spare. 
But  they  were  considerably  astonished;  the  thing  had 
been  so  quickly  and  quietly  done  that  the  news  of  it 
took  evervbodv  Dv  surprise,  and  the  only  sign  or  intima- 
tion heard  of  m  the  whole  neighborhood  was.  that  late- 
sitting  and  earlv-rising  people  on  the  river's  iMmks  had 
seen  a  boat  with  a  numoer  of  men— none  could  say  how 
many  on  board— steering  down  the  Connecticut  with  all 
the  speed  that  well-plied  oars  and  a  seaward  current 
could  give  it. 

*'  For  certain,"  said  Lieutenant  Oray,  when  their  in- 
quiries had  maue  out  that  report,  "  it  was  the  captain's 
passage-boat.  I  hope  he  is  safe  in  New  York  by  this 
time.  Ton  see  the  masked  man  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
By  the  way,  squire.  I  have  observed  that  your  New  Eng- 
land men  commonly  keep  promises  of  that  kind ;  but  as 
for  having  the  law  of  the  said  gentleman  and  his  follow- 
ing, we  might  as  well  expect  to  get  it  of  as  many  wHd 
cats.  Who  could  find  or  Identify  the  Oreen  Mountain 
Boys  in  their  native  wilds  ?  I  have  had  a  taste  or  two  of 
their  quality.  Take  a  friend's  advice,  squire,  and  let 
them  aJone.^'  The  country  justice  before  whom  Dela- 
mere laid  informations  against  the  invaders  of  his  house 
indorsed  the  lieutenant's  opinion,  and  ultimately  the 
squire  could  not  help  entertahiing  it  himself.  He  wrote 
a  full  account  of  the  transaction  to  Governor  Oage,  and 
the  govemer  replied  in  a  letter  of  high  laudation  to  him, 
and  great  fuiy  against  the  Oreen  Mountain  Boys.  He 
would  send  a  rei^ment  to  be  quartered  on  the  country 
people,  whether*  the  magistrates  allowed  it  fly  .not : 
ne  would  have  Fort  Frederick  rebuilt  and  ffarrisonea 
without  delay,  for  the  protection  of  loyal  subjects  and 
the  repression  of  treasonable  parties ;  but  a  subsequent 
post  brought  lieutenant  Gray  orders  from  his  Excel- 
lency to  leave  the  work  in  which  so  little  progress  had 
been  made,  and  return  to  New  York  with  the  remnant 
of  the  company  as  quietly  as  he  could. 

The  lieutenant  executed  those  orders  so  punctually, 
that  the  evacuation  was  known  only  by  the  buanties  b«- 
Ing  found  empty,  on  which  discovery  the  youth  of  the 
Green  Mountains  assembled  In  great  force,  demolished 
with  picks  and  crows  the  little  work  that  nad  been  ac- 
complished, reduced  the  shanties  to  their  original  logs, 
piled  them  up  and  made  a  gigantic  bonfire  on  the  Jite 
marked  out  for  bastion  and  casemate,  round  which  they 
rejoiced,  and  Hiram  Hardhead  prophesied  for  the  great- 
er part  of  a  winter  evening.  On  the  day  of  that  trans- 
action Squire  Delamere  received  a  letter  marked  '*  Pri- 
vate "  and  skillfully  printed  with  the  pen,  a  device  much 
in  use  at  the  time,  to  prevent  the  reconiition  of  hand- 
writing. It  began  with,  <'  Honored  sir,  1  think  it  right, 
to  let  you  know  what  has  come  to  my  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  man  to  whom,  as  report  says,  you  meant  to 
entrust  the  future  happiness  of  your  child,*'  and  pro- 
ceeded to  relate  Captain  Devereux's  history  exactly  as 
it  was  told  by  his  subordinate  officer  to  Westwood 
Hunter,  but  the  signature  was  simply  an  ''  Unknown 
Friend.^' 

''  A  rascally  piece  of  impertinence  and  slander,"  said 


Devereux's  removal  gave  general  satisfaction  to  the 
country  people,  and  the  manner  of  it  entertained  them, 
particularlv  as  reported  by  the  provincial  papers ;  but 
that  was  the  one  drop  which  miade  Delamere^s  cup  of 
bitterness  overflow.  He  was  one  of  those  characters  on 
whom  misdoings  or  mischances  weigh  more  heavily  in 
succeeding  time  than  at  the  first  brush.  His  quarrel 
with  Archdale  had  been  the  cause  of  untold  regret  to 
him,  and  yet  the  breach  was  never  to  be  healed ;  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  seemed  to  make  that  impos- 
sible, for  his  ancient  friend  had  been  elected,  almost  in 
ppite  of  himself,  one  of  the  Massachusetts  delegates  to 
the  Whig  Congress  then  sitting  in  Philadelphfiu  The 
estrangement  of  old  neighbors  and  intimate  assodatea 
vexed  nim  more  than  he  would  ever  own ;  and  now  the 
entire  district,  where  he  and  his  fathers  had  lived  in 
honor  and  esteem,  was  amused  with  the  lowering  details 
of  that  night  attack  upon  his  house,  when  his  fkmlliar 
guest  and  nis  daughter's  suitor  was  dragged  out,  and  he 
a  powerless  witness  to  the  fact. 

These  refiections  and  memories  made  his  old  home  and 
neighborhood  distasteful  to  the  squire,  and  prudential 
considerations  pressed  uixjn  him  too.  He  was  the  only 
royalist  of  note  in  that  part  of  the  Connecticut  Valley 
The  Liberty  Men  were  growine  bolder,  and  the  country 
more  disturbed  every  &y.  Who  could  tell  that  Sydney 
Archdale  might  not  find  his  way  to  the  Elms  some  night 
with  a  band  of  Minute  Men  and  '^  such-like  villains," 
and  carry  off  his  daughter,  or  frighten  her  into  an 
elopement?  From  the  sight  he  got  of  Constance  and 
the  captain  together  In  the  moonll^t,  innocent  Dela- 
mere believed  that  the  noble  suitor  would  have  certainly 
■ucceeded  if  time  had  been  allowed  him,  and  he  had 
more  than  once  endeavored  to  console  the  imaginary 
grief  of  his  daughter  by  assuring  her  that  Devereux 
would  prove  true  and  come  back  in  spite  of  all  his  ene- 
mies. 

In  the  meantime,  the  regiment  that  was  to  protect 
loyal  subjects  did  not  make  its  appearance.  Governor 
Gage  had' nothing  of  the  kind  to  spare  ;  but  a  circular  of 
his,  addressed  to  all  oflScers  who  had  held  the  king's 
commission  in  the  French  wai^  and  requesting  them  to 
raise  independent  companies  for  his  MaJ^sty^s  service, 
readied  the  Elms. 

'*  I  could  not  raise  a  man  here,  except  my  own  plough- 
boys  ;  and  I  am  not  sure  of  them  either,"  said  Delamere : 
*'  but  I  can  serve  the  king  myself,  and  with  the  help  of 
Providence  I  will.  A  man  had  better  take  up  arms  at 
once,  and  get  into  the  stir  and  change  of  military  life, 
than  stay  here  alone,  to  fret  and  fear  and  be  insulted  by 
a  Whiggish  pack  that  one  has  no  means  of  bringing  to 
reason.  I  am  not  yet  too  old  to  serve  his  Majesty  with 
honor,  I  hope,  and  do  my  part  in  putting  down  rebellion 
hi  this  country.  If  things  should  come  to  that,  the  v  will 
give  me  the  commission  I  formerly  held,  no  doubt.  I 
must  go  to  Boston  and  see  about  It.  But  my  daughter- 
It  wo^d  not  be  safe  for  her  to  remahi  here ;  no,  nor  to 
stay  with  her  aunt  in  Springfield ;"  and  then  a  second 
plan  occurred  to  the  squire. 

He  was  the  owner  of  a  house  in  the  provincial  capital, 
which  had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  a  childless  uncle, 
and  tenanted  for  years  past  by  a  Quaker  merchant, 
known  to  his  people  as  Friend  Stoughton.a  man  emi> 
nently  successful  m  business,  and  esteemed  by  the  towns* 
people  for  his  blameless  life,  upright  dealings,  and  lib- 
eral spirit,  but  at  this  time  winding  up  his  affairs,  with 
the  intention  of  retiring  to  spend  his  latter  days  among 
his  kindred  in  Pennsylvania.  Stoughton  was  Archdale's 
intimate  friend ;  but  Delamere  ana  he  had  always  been 
on  cordial  terms ;  and  as  the  house  was  large,  the  squire 
had  no  doubt  that  arrangements  could  be  made  witti 
him  for  room  sufficient  to  accommodate  himself  and 
his  daughter,  and  the  few  helps  they  would  reouire,  till 
his  time  of  occupation  expired  and  the  house  should  be 
their  own. 

"  How  ^ould  you  like  to  go  and  live  in  Boston  t"  he 
said,  as  his  daughter  entered  the  second  parlor,  whiek 
was  the  scene  oiThis  mustnga. 
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<<I  Bbould  like  It  well,  father,  if  you  were  goiDs:  there 
too  ''—the  old  place  had  grown  as  dreary  and  disagree- 
able to  Constance  as  to  him.  Terror  and  trouble  had 
come  within  its  walls ;  cold  or  frowning  faces  passed  by 
its  windows  ;  and  for  all  its  pleasant  sheltered  situation, 
and  fine  prospect  of  fertile  valley,  winding  river,  and 
wooded  heights,  she  was  ready  and  willing  to  leave  the 
Elms. 

The  squire  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  his  Quaker  tenant^ 
on  the  subject,  and  received  an  answer  characteristic  of 
the  people  and  the  man. 

'*  Friend  Delamere.  we  have  room  enough  and  to 
spare,  but  it  would  cause  much  inconvenience'  to  brin^ 
hither  thy  household  goods  till  ours  were  removed; 
therefore,  If  it  answer  thy  purpose,  come  thyself,  thy 
daughter,  and  such  helps  as  may  be  needful,  and  live 
with  U8  as  part  of  our  family  till  we  are  ready  to  leave 
the  house  in  thine  own  possession.  If  thou  art  coming, 
be  good  enough  to  let  us  know  what  time  we  may  expect 
thee  ;  and  be  sure  that  thou  and  thine  chall  be  welcome 
to  thy  friends,  Jacob  and  Rachel  Stoughtou." 

**  Plain  and  brief,  but  as  kind  as  can  be.  We  will 
bundle  and  go  at  once,"  said  the  squire;  <' Quakers 
neither  make  nor  expect  ceremony.  Hannah  Armstrontr 
is  lust  the  prudent,  trusty  woman  to  be  with  a  young 
girl  when  I  am  with  my  regiment.  Constance  wotud  not 
like  to  leave  Philip  behind,  and  Philip  would  not  like  to 
be  left ;  tha^  is  enough  to  invade  the  Stouehtons  with. 
They  are  Christians  indeed  to  take  us  In  so  frankly." 

Preparations  were  accordingly  made  for  the  four. 
Denis  Dargan  was  formally  appointed  viceroy  and  gov- 
ernor-general of  outdoor  affairs  during  his  master's 
absence.  Hannah's  place  of  power  and  trust  in  the 
house  was  conferred  on  her  second,  Martha  Asbford, 
an  experienced  young  woman,  who  owned  to  thirty-flve, 
and  was  believed  to  have  a  tender  inclination  towards 
Denis,  which  unfortunately  was  not  reciprocated  by 
Erin's  son,  for  he  had  been  heard  to  say  with  equivocal 
gallantry. '"Shure  It't  far  too  eoodforthe  likes  of  me 
she  is,  l>ein'  a  sant  all  out ;  isn't  it  a  pity  she's  not  attirifle 
handsomer?"  However,  the  Quakeress  recommended 
Martha  as  a  steadfast-minded  maid.  A  trusty  attorney 
was  deputed  to  watch  over  the  weightier  affairs  to  thfe 
estate  ;  and  thus  everything  at  the  Elms  was  placed  in 
good  hands. 

From  the  foot  of  Mount  Holyoke  to  the  city  of  Boston 
is  not  a  journey  of  much  consideration  now,  when  a 
system  of  railways— the  largest  and  most  complete  in 
the  world— seams  the  Unitea  States  in  every  direction, 
and  threads  the  trackless  wilds  that  lie  between  their 
western  frontiers  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  A  dis- 
tance of  some  eighty  miles  before  one  was  a  different 
thing  a  hundred  years  ago ;  there  were  as  good  public 
conveyances  in  tne  long-settled  American  provinces  as 
could  be  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe  at  tne  time,  and 
they  were  little  to  be  boasted  of.  The  family  coach  and 
the  travelling  chariot  of  English  rank  and  fashions  were 
to  be  met  with  among  the  wealthy  planters  of  Virginia, 
but  sober,  thrifty  Massachusetts  had  not  yet  given  way 
to  such  pomps  and  vanities.  There  the  country  gentry 
still  travelled  on  horseback,  as  their  fathers  did,  and 
much  after  the  manner  of  Delamere  and  his  party— 
namely,  the  squire  mounted  on  his  own  good  roan,  with 
his  faitnful  housekeeper  on  a  pillion  behind  him :  Con- 
stance riding  her  gentle  and  well  kept  Jennet ;  Philip  on 
his  pony  trotting  by  her  side,  and  a  man  In  charge  of  the 
two  pack-horses  laden  with  their  luggage  bringing  up 
the  rear.  It  was  on  a  cold,  calm  winter  morning,  when 
the  sun  was  struggling  through  the  mist  that  lay  heavy 
on  the  eastern  hflls,  and  the  land  was  white  with  its  first 
thin  coat  of  snow.  They  were  going  with  their  own  good 
will,  and  only  for  a  time ;  they  might  come  back  and  see 
the  old  place  any  day ;  they  had  no  fears  for  the  people 
they  left  there;  Green  Mountain  Boys  or  Minute  Men 
would  not  molest  them ;  yet,  on  rising  ground  above  the 
bend  of  the  river,  Delamere  and  his  daughter  paused 
and  looked  back  at  the  Elms.  Was  it  a  vague  presentment 
of  the  strange  trials  thev  were  to  meet  before  the  old 
home  rose  upon  their  sight  again  which  prompted  that 
long  leave-taking  look?  Neiuier  could  have  said;  but 
it  passed  with  the  moment,  and  they  rode  onward  to 
look  back  no  more. 

OHAFTBB  Zn. — THE  QUAKER  FAXILT. 

Allowing  for  the  advance  which  most  towns,  and 
especially  those  of  America,  have  made  In  the  last 


hundred  years,  Boston  was  at  the  time  of  our  story  as 
notable  a  city  as  it  is  at  present.  One  of  the  oldest 
cities  on  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  by  far  the  largest  and 
best  built  in  all  the  New  England  provinces,  it  was  vir- 
tually their  metropolis— the  emporium  of  their  com- 
merce, the  high  place  of  their  f  asnion,  and  the  home  of 
their  best  socTetv.  Then,  as  well  as  now,  Boston  might 
have  been  called  the  Athens  of  the  western  world,  from 
the  acknowledged  Intelligence  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  general  cultivation  of  arts  and  letters.  It  mi{];ht 
also  have  been  called  the  nursery  of  American  freedom, 
for  in  Boston  began  the  first  movements  of  the  rcvolu* 
tion.  An  ultra-royalist  oi&cer  Justly  described  it  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  in  a  letter  to  one  who  was  des- 
tined to  command  the  American  army  before  its  walls, 
and  in  many  a  famous  field  besides— to  no  other  than 
George  Washington :  "  This  town  is  full  of  rank  Whigs, 
stark  mad  for  independency  and  the  paying  of  no  taxes 
to  the  king." 

The  sqmre  and  his  company  took  a  seaward  direction 
and  rode  straight  into  Harbor  Street — so  named  from 
its  situation,  and  the  extensive  view  of  port  and  ship- 

'  kg  that  could  be  had  from  its  windows.    There  they  ^ 

3W  bridle  before  the  largest  house,  a  mansion  of  three 
stories— the  lower  of  stone,  the  two  upper  of  timbeiv— 
with  the  street  door  in  one  of  its  hlgn  pointed  gables, 
and  arms  of  its  first  owner,  a  ship  In  full  s&ll,  -vnth  the 
pious  motto,  *'My  safety  cometh  from  the  Lord." 
quaintly  carved  above  it.  That  house  had  been  tne 
wonder  of  the  colony  when  it  was  built  by  one  of  Dela- 
piere's  ancestors  on  the  maternal  side,  some  years  before 
the  accession  of  James  IL,  and  though  old-ushioned  at 
the  time  of  which  we  speak,  it  was  still  considered  a 
comfortable  and  very  genteel  residence. 

The  locality  is  altered  in  aspect  and  name ;  the  house 
built  by  Del'amere's  ancestor  has  been  swept  away  long 
ago  by  the  march  of  civic  improvement ;  but  is  was  a 
pleasant  sight  for  those  weary  travelers  from  the  banks 
of  the  Connecticut,  whom  the  fall  of  the  winter  evening 
had  brought  to  their  journey's  end,  to  see  the  warm, 
red  light  streaming  from  its  windows,  and  its  door  hos- 
pitably opened  to  receive  them.  Out  of  it  stepped  a 
man  in  the  broad-brimmed  hat  and  drab  suit  of  Pcnn's 
people,  the  common  designation  of  American  Quakers 
at  the  time,  and  they  knew  him  to  be  Jacob  Stoughton. 
"  Friend  Delamere,  thou  art  welcome,  thou  and  ail  that 
are  with  thee,"  he  said,  heartily  shaking  the  squire's 
hand.  ''Is  this  thy  daughter?  How  fair  and  goodly 
she  hath  grown  up  1  My  young  friend,  I  am  gladto  see 
thee  I"  and  he  shook  lurnds  with  Constance  too.  ''  And 
this  thy  housekeeper  ?  Friend  Hannah,  thou  art  very 
welcome  for  thine  own  as  well  as  thy  friend's  sake ;  it  is 
many  a  year  since  that  stormy  night  when  I  found 
shelter  in  thy  dwelling  in  the  woods  beside  Lidse 
Michigan.  Come  in,"  he  continued,  after  some  equally 
kind  words  to  Philip  and  the  man  in  charge  of  the  pack- 
horses,  the  only  part  of  the  company  of  whom  he  had 
no  previous  acquintance  ;  ''  ye  have  aU  need  of  rest,  and 
our  helps  wHl  look  after  everything.  The  family  had 
come  to  the  door  to  bid  them  weloome,  though  the 
evening  was  intensely  cold ;  they  were  introduced  in 
Quaker  fashion,  and  the  difference  of  manners  and  cus- 
toms was  curiously  illustrated  by  Delamere's  stately 
bows  and  complimentary  greetings,  not  to  speak  of  hu 
daughter's  genteel  curtseys  in  response  to  ''This  is 
Rachael,  my  wife ;  this  is  Susanna,  our  daughter ;  and 
this  is  friend  Caleb  Sewell,  my  partner  in  business, 
who  has  always  lived  with  us." 

Delamere  had  become  acquainted  with  Jacob  Stough- 
ton years  before,  through  Squire  Archdale,  whose  c^m 
wisdom  and  liberal  mind  had  a  charm  for  the  worthy 
Quaker,  though  few  of  his  people  ever  formed  friend- 
ships with  "men  of  the  worlo."  Constance  remembered 
to  have  seen  him  occasionally  at  the  Plantation,  but  his 
wife,  his  daughter  and  his  partner  were  unknown  to 
both  her  father  and  her  till  that  e^nlng.  Jacob  was  a 
man  more  of  Archdale's  type  than  Delamere's  but 
thinner  and  older  than  either  of  them,  for  though  yet 
hale  and  upright,  his  face  had  the  paleness  of  advanced 
Age,  and  his  nair  was  as  white  as  snow.  His  wife  re- 
sembled him  in  a  remarkable  degree;  one  would  have 
taken  them  for  brother  and  sister,  and  both  must  have 
been  eminently  handsome  In  their  youth,  for  they  had 
those  finely-moulded  features  which,  of  all  human 
beauties,  suffer  least  from  the  ravages  of  time.  Susanna, 
their  daughter,  had  Inherited  the  same  perfect  grace  01 
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Nfttore's  sculpture,  bnt  In  her  it  was  matched  with  a 
complexion  of  sncn  dazzling  fairness  without  tint  or 
tinffe  of  the  rose,  that  it  reminded  one  of  Parian  marble, 
and  gave  to  the  face  and  figure,  especially  when  in  re- 
pose,  a  statuesque  and  scarcely  liying  look :  and  the 
effect  was  heigntened  by  the  color  of  her  long  and 
abundant  hair,  flax  threaded  with  silyer,  as  if  the  whiter 
ness  of  her  parents'  age  had  descended  on  her  youth, 
for  they  had  married  lioe  in  life,  and  Susanna  was  net 
quite  eighteen.  Thus,  near  to  Constance  in  age,  she 
was  much  of  the  same  height  and  figure ;  but  the  dork 
lustrous  hair,  the  rosy  bloom,  and  the  youthful  anima- 
tion of  the  squire's  daughter  were  adyantageously  con- 
trasted with  the  colorless  beauty  of  the  young  Quakeress, 
which  would  have  been  lifeless  too,  but  for  her  large 
blue  eyes,  softly  bright  and  changeful  as  the  eyenl^ 
of  spring,  and  yet  they  had  a  weary  look  at  times,  like 
that  of  one  early  destined  to  a  better  world. 

Caleb  Sewell  was  the  younff  man  of  the  house ;  by  all 
appearance  he  had  not  yet  adVanced  beyond  thirty.  His 
father  had  been  Jacob  Stoujrhton's  partner  in  business, 
but  he  and  his  wife  died  whUe  their  son  was  yet  a  child, 
and  left  him  and  his  portion  to  Jacob's  care.  The  trust 
had  been  faithfully  and  kindly  discharged.  Caleb  w&s 
brought  up  in  the  Stoughton's  house,  became  Jacob's 
partner  in  process  of  time,  and  was  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor in  business ;  yet  nobody  could  be  more  unlike 
the  frieuds  with  whom  he  lived.  About  the  middle  size 
and  fresh-colored,  thoufiTh  of  rather  a  brown  com- 
plexion, his  frame  and  features  were  cast  in  a  coarser 
mould  than  theirs.  From  his  short,  dark,  and  straightly- 
brusbed  hair  to  his  shoe-strings,  Caleb  had  a  look  of 
method  and  precision  that  was  astonishing  to  see. 
There  was  in  his  face  a  sturdy  seriousness  that  would 
not  hesitate  to  speak  its  mind  or  do  censor's  work,  if 
occasion  rcqulrccU  He  was  a  stiff  subject,  and  not 
likely  to  conquer  hearts,  but  he  was  also  an  honest, 
trustworthy  num  in  every  sense,  and  a  devoted  member 
of  the  Society  of  friends. 

The  entire  household  held  hard  by  the  original  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  their  sect,  which  time  nas  some- 
what modified  in  both  America  and  Bngland.  They 
eschewed  not  only  the  pomps  and  vanities,  but  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  world.  Their  ways  were  un- 
familiar to  the  Delameres,  accustomed  though  they 
were  to  the  well-regulated  and  sober  life  of  New  Eng- 
land; but  looking  on  the  pleasant,  cheexful  parlor, 
where  everything,  from  the  wainscoted  walls  to  the 
white  table-linen,  ^listened  with  stainless  purity  and 
polish  in  the  ruddy  nearthlight,  and  on  the  placid  fices. 
which  from  youth  to  age  showed  no  trace  of  outward 
trouble  or  mward  care,  the  squire  especially  felt— for 
he  had  come  to  the  time  when  such  things  strike  us — 
that  his  friends  in  drab  had  cast  away  but  the  chaff  and 
kept  the  wheat  of  life,  and  that  a  heart  weary  with  the 
world's  falsehood  and  turmoil  might  find  a  haven  of 
rest  in  the  Quaker's  home. 

They  kept  earlier  hours  in  that  house  than  at  the 
Elms.  Early  to  bed,  they  were  all  astir  next  morning 
before  the  dawn  of  the  day.  There  was  no  idle  time  in 
the  Stoughtons'  dwelling,  neither  was  there  haste  or 
overwork,  every  one  of  the  household  was  occupied. 
Jacob  and  Caleb  in  the  concerns  of  the  business,  which 
was  not  only  to  be  transferred  to  the  sole  management 
of  the  latter,  but  also  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia, 
whither  the  f amUv  were  going ;  Jacob's  wife  in  domestic 
preparations  for  the  removal,  in  works  of  charity  among 
the  neighboring  poor,  and  in  the  aHairs  of  the  Society, 
for  friend  Rachel  was  one  of  its  preachers. 

Susanna  did  most  of  the  needlework  and  knittLig. 
She  had  not  been  accustomed  to  woodland  walks  or 
long  gallops  over  hill  and  dale  like  Constance.  The 
Stou^tons  had  always  lived  in  town,  and  as  people  did 
not  move  about  in  that  generation  as  they  do  now,  the 
ladies  of  the  family  had  seen  but  little  of  the  country. 
Moreover,  Susanna's  health  was  delicate  from  her  child' 
hood ;  she  rarely  went  out  in  the  winter,  but  would  sit 
for  hours  close  by  the  stove,  marking  linen,  knitting 
*4(loves  and  stockings,  and  writiug  long  letters  to  her 
«sousins  in  Philadelphia.  Of  a  meek  and  genUe  disposi- 
tion, and  unacquainted  with  the  ^'  people  of  the  world," 
4he  was  shy  with  Constance  at  first ;  but  the  squire's 
•laughter  was  naturally  agreeable,  easy  and  unselfish,  a 
girl  who  would  do  her  part  anywhere,  in  work  or  play, 
and  had  sense  enough  to  respect  and  esteem  good 
|^eople«  however  their  manners  and  modes  of  thought 


might  differ  from  those  to  which  she  had  been  accost 
tomed. 

So  the  young  i>eople  became  good  friends,  and  in 
some  degree  took  to  each  other's  ways.  Constance  had 
little  of  ner  father's  company,  and  so  had  the  Stougb- 
tons.  He  had  taken  an  early  opportunity  to  call  on  the 
governor.  Royalists  of  his  stamp  were  not  numerous  in 
New  England.  His  offer  to  serve  the  king  was  accepted 
in  the  most  flattering  manner.  He  was  presented  with 
a  major's  conmiission  in  a  regiment  newly  raised  in 
Canada,  and  appointed  to  a  place  on  the  governor's 
staff.  The  squire's  pride  was  gratified  by  these  marks 
of  governmental  esteem,  and  the  man  of  note  they 
made  him  in  the  eyes  of  all  subalterns.  'His  old  military 
iuclinations  came  strongly  back  upon  him  in  his  down- 
hill and  solitary  days,  and  something  of  his  youtli 
seemed  to  come  with  tbem.  He  found  old  friends,  too, 
in  the  Canadian  regiment  and  among  the  British  garri- 
son in  CasUe  Williams :  men  with  whom  he  had  served 
lonff  ago,  when  Archdale  and  he  were  comrades  in  arms 
for  the  same  cause.  The  neceaaaiy  attendance  on  his 
o£Bcial  duties,  the  company  in  the  mess-room  with  their 
loyal  toasts  and  speeches,  and  an  occasional  talk  over 
old  times  and  adventures  with  a  brother  ofiicer  b^de 
the  fire,  occupied  Delamere's  time^  and  were  more  after 
his  own  heart  than  the  quiet,  serious  ways  of  the  Quaker 
family.  He  never  failed  to  show  them  respect  and 
gratitude,  and  offered  more  acknowledgments  than 
Uiey  would  accept  for  their  kindness  to  nim  and  his. 
He  allowed  no  day  to  pass  without  a  call,  however  brief, 
to  see.  as  he  expressed  it,  how  his  gtrl  was  behaving 
herself ;  but  the  squire,  in  common  with  the  ofiicers  <n 
the  Crown,  and  the  people  of  Boston,  sot  weightier  mat- 
ters to  think  of  before  that  dreary  December  came  to 
its  end. 

CHAPTIB  Xm.— STBAITGB  DOXNOS  IH  BOeTON. 

Throughout  all  England  and  English  peopled  territory, 
the  eighteenth  century,  especially  its  latter  half,  waa 
the  re%n  of  tea.  The  costly  leaf,  as  it  might  well  be 
called,  when,  according  to  Mrs.  Delaney,  good  tea 
could  be  obtained  only  at  tbirteen  sbillings  the  pound, 
was  identified  with  gentility,  with  letters.  In  short,  with 
good  society  in  general  It  enlivened  Mrs.  Montagu's 
Blue  parties  and  the  antiquarian  Wednesdays  of  Sir 
Hans  filoane.  It  smoothed  for  the  time  the  ruggedness 
of  Johnson's  temper,  for  it  is  on  record  that  he  never  in- 
sulted anybody  so  completely  at  tea  as  he  did  at  diimer. 
It  almost  charmed  away  the  clouds  that  darkened  over 
Cowper's  genius,  and  was  even  said  to  mollify  the  royal 
stiffness  of  old  Queen  Charlotte.  By  moralists  of  or 
for  the  humbler  classes,  tea  was  dreaded  and  denounced 
as  a  cause  of  extravagance  more  ruinous  than  the  love 
of  finery  is  supposed  to  be  in  our  generation ;  for.  like 
the  latter,  its  aominlon  was  over  the  fair  sex,  and  it  was 
held  in  special  horror  by  husbands  and  fathers  as  the 
temptation  which  cottage  beautv  could  not  resist. 

How  strangely  are  the  small  and  great  of  human 
affairs  linkea  to  each  other.  **The  cup  which  cheers 
but  not  inebriates."  as  Cowper  sings,  became,  under 
the  management  of  selfish  and  short-sighted  politicians, 
the  wedge  which  split  forever  the  connection  of  England 
and  her  American  colonies.  The  question  at  issue  be- 
tween them  was  to  govern  and  tax  themselves  by  their 
elected  representatives.  That  right  had  loug  been 
established  in  the  old  countiy ;  its  infraction  brought 
Charles  I.  to  the  scaffold,  and  yet  by  one  of  those 
eclipses  which  prove  the  fallibility  of  human  judgment, 

in   national  as  well  as  individual  cases,  neither  the 
-  -       -     - g^j  j^g^ 


wrong 
on  the 

other.  Ministry  after  ministry  had  attemptedlo  impose 
duties  on  every  consumable  article,  and  taxes  uuder 
every  pretext,  till  the  Homespun  Wearing  and  Non- 
importing  Association  had  banisned  British  manfactures 
ana  Britteh  merchandise  from  the  American  markets. 
Then  Lord  North  and  his  royal  master  resolved  to  try 
the  tea  temptation  on  a  whole  people,  and  satisfy  the 
East  India  Company,  whose  complaints  were  both  loud 
and  deep,  for  their  warehouses  were  filled  to  overflowing 
with  the  expensive  store ;  so  they  abolished  all  the 
taxes  they  had  never  got  paid,  and  allowed  tea  to  be 
shipped  to  the  American  ports  at  one-fourth  of  the  duty 
charged  upon  it  in  England.  The  Tories  on  both  sides 
of  the  AtiGiiclc  were  enraptured  with  this  gracious  and 
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liberal  policyi  which  they  thoaght  must  sQence  the  dis- 
content of  every  province  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  But 
the  American  people  were  not  to  be  won  by  the  bait 
Which  causpht  village  belles  and  pretty  wives  in  the  old 
country :  they  stood  by  the  right  of  self-taxation,  would 
pay  no  duty  imposed  by  the  English  parliament,  nor 
suffer  the  taxed  tea  to  be  landea  on  their  shores.  So 
when  three  ships  laden  with  it  cast  anchor  in  Boston 
Harbor  it  was  evident  to  men  of  all  parties  that  the 
gauntlet  had  been  thrown  down,  and  nothing  but  a  trial 
of  strength  could  be  expected. 

Never  did  tea  create  such  a  ferment  in  any  town. 
Public  meetings  were  held  and  patriotic  speeches  made 
in  every  direction.  There  were  gatherings  of  the  popu- 
lace round  the  Tree  of  Liberty  on  the  Common,  and 
assemblies  of  the  municipal  authorities  in  the  Town 
Hall.  The  tea  was  the  theme  of  discourse  in  the 
marketrplace,  and  on  the  whiuls,  at  the  comers  of 
streets  and  by  family  firesides.  It  gave  occasion  for  a 
fair  exchange  of  abuse  between  the  Whiffs  and  Tories : 
proved  the  cause  of  many  a  bitter  quarrel  between  old 
neighbors,  and  of  sundry  stand-up  flehts  amonff  the  less 
cultivated  of  the  population.  Stall  the  three  ships  rode 
at  anchor,  and  the  people  most  to  be  sympathized  with 
were  their  captains  and  their  crews.  The  town-council 
would  not  allow  them  to  land  a  chest  of  their  cargoes : 
the  civil  governor  would  not  sign  the  permit,  without 
which  they  could  not  leave  the  narbor,  thougn  deputar 
tion  after  deputation  of  citizens  waited  upon  him  for 
that  purpose ;  but  his  Excellency  escaped  their  impor- 
tunitleB  at  last  by  quietly  going  out  of  town. 

As  the  law  then  stood,  in  American  ports  a  ship  was 
allowed  but  twenty  days  to  discharge  her  cargo  under 
any  circumstances ;  if  undischarged  at  the  exp£ration  of 
that  time,  it  became  the  property  of  the  government ; 
and  with  that  double  dealing  which  is  the  sure  charac- 
teristic of  weak  administration,  and  as  surely  brings 
upon  them  public  hatred  and  contempt,  the  men  in 
power  at  St.  James's,  and  their  deputies  in  Massachu- 
setts were  bent  on  getting  possession  of  the  rejected  tea, 
and  thus  obtaining  a  swindler's  triumph  over  the 
American  patriots,  by  having  It  sold  and  distributed 
throughout  the  land  at  their  pleasure  or  convenience. 

Jacob  Stoughton's  house  was  perhaps  the  only  dwelling 
in  all  the  town  of  Boston  where  the  tea  question  made 
but  little  din.  The  worthy  merchant  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  public  agitation  of  his  time,  though  he  believed 
the  American  cause  to  be  Just.  Jacob,  in  common  with 
the  primitive  Quakers,  held  that  resistance  to  consti- 
tutea  authority,  or  even  to  take  arms  in  self-d  cjfence, 
was  not  lawful  for  a  Christian. 

His  partner,  Caleb,  maintained  the  contrary  opinion, 
for  he  was  a  WiUiamsite— that  is  to  say,  a  disciple  of 
brave  old  Roger  Williams,  who  was  banished  from 
Massachusetts  in  the  persecuting  time,  when  its  Puritan 
Inhabitanta  considered  the  Indian  incursions  a  special 
Judgment  upon  them  for  not  enforcing  the  laws  against 
Quakers,  and  who  in  his  banishment  founded  the  colony 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  in  his  old  days  took  up  arms  to 
defend  it  against  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies. 
Notwithstanding  the  external  formality  that  appears  in 
the  Society  of  Friends,  their  rejection  of  dogmatic 
teaching  and  belief  in  inward  light  allow  larger  scope 
for  individual  opinion  on  many  points  than  can  be  found 
in  any  other  body.  Thus,  JacoD  and  his  partner  agreed 
to  dijEfer ;  and  neither  being  disputatious,  the  perturba- 
tion outside  found  no  echo  at  board  or  hearth. 

Friend  Rachel  concerned  herself  about  nothing  but 
spiritual  or  domestic  things.  Susanna  followed  her 
mother's  example,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
squire's  daughter  knew  not  what  was  stirring  only  by 
the  chance  words  she  heard  in  the  streets,  or  read  on 
the  public  placards,  which  were  quickly  torn  down. 
Major  Delamere— he  rather  preferred  the  military  title — 
was  so  boiling  over  with  loyal  Indignation  at  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  Boston  people  for  the  uivors  showered  upon 
them  by  king  and  parliament  that  he  did  not  care  to 
trust  himseli  in  such  unsympathizing  company  as  the 
Stoughtons,  and  was,  morever,  engrossed  by  some  new 
fortincations  they  were  getting  up  at  Castle  Williams. 
Constance  therefore  saw  little  of  him,  and  the  above- 
mentioned  intimations  had  been  lost  to  her  for  some 
days.  Tlie  weather  was  bad,  with  a  keen  north-easterly 
wind,  and  heavy  showers  of  sleet  and  snow,  which  ter- 
minated at  length  In  the  usual  hard,  clear  frost. 


Mrs.  Stouffhton  and  Susanna  had  both  caught  a  bad 
cold ;  but  the  former  had,  in  Quaker  phrase,  a  great 
concern  on  her  mind  regarding  a  poor  sickly  widow  and 
her  four  young  children,  who  lived  in  a  humble  street 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  town,  and  she  had  reason  to 
fear  they  might  be  in  sore  distress.  A  long  walk  on  a 
fine  frosty  day  was  no  di£9culty  to  a  girl  brought  up  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Holyoke ;  and  Constance  cheerfully 
volunteered  to  go  with  her  faithful  page,  Philip,  and 
look  after  the  widow. 

They  started  early  in  the  afternoon,  Philip  carrying  a 
t)aeket  well  filled  with  things  helpful  to  the  poor  family ; 
but  when  they  reached  what  had  been  the  widow's 
residence,  she  and  her  children  had  removed  to'  cheaper 

leings,  the  direction  of  which  their  former  neighbors 

odd  not  dearly  j>oint  out,  and  a  good  deal  of  time  was 
lost  in  attempts  to  find  them.  They  were  found  at  lasl^ 
however;  and  Constance  and  her  paee  turned  home- 
wards rather  tired,  but  glad  at  heart,  for  they  had  been 
instrumental  in  relieving  ereat  necessity,  and  were  bear- 
'  XL  back  the  blessing  01  the  widow  and  fatherless  to 

lend  Rachel. 

The  early  night  of  December  waa  falling  fast.  Boston, 
like  most  towns,  before  the  discovery  of  gas.  waa  but 
dimly  lighted ;  and  trusting  to  their  knowledge  of  its 
old  intricate  streets,  they  took  what  seemed  to  them  a 
short  cut,  in  order  to  reach  home  before  it  grew  quite 
dark. 

The  lanes  and  by-ways  through  which  they  passed 
were  quiet  enough,  or  rather  appeared  deserted,  for 
there  was  nobody  to  be  seen,  and  very  few  lights  in  the 
houses ;  but  aa  they  walked  rapidly  on,  sounds  of  hurry- 
ing feet  and  mingled  voices,  like  those  of  a  great  multi- 
tude, rose  before  them,  and,  turning  out  of  a  narrow 
alley,  they  found  themselves  close  by  Faneuil  Hall,  tn 
Dock  Square. 

Here  lady  and  page  stood  fairly  bewildered  at  the 
scene  which  burst  upon  them. 

The  great  square  was  filled  with  a  crowd  that  swayed 
and  surged  like  the  waves  of  a  stormy  sea.  The 
great  building,  which  comprehended  a  marketrhouse 
and  a  town-hali,  was  lighted  from  ground-fioor  to  roof : 
every  door  and  window  stood  wide  open  in  defiance  of 
the  frosty  night,  and  they  were  Jammed  with  eager  lis- 
teners. On  steps,  on  rails,  wherever  foothold  or  hang- 
ing-on  room  could  be  found,  the  people  clustered  like 
bees  in  the  swarming  time.  That  evening  the  public 
excitement  had  reached  its  height ;  a  meeting  of  leading 
patriots  was  held  hi  Faneuil  Uall.  loug  after  known  as 
the  nest  of  the  revolution,  and  tne  townspeople  were 
fathered  within  and  without  to  hear  the  proceedings; 
for,  with  the  last  stroke  of  midnight,  the  twenty  days 
allowed  to  the  laden  ships  would  expire,  and  the 
British  governors  must  have  their  own  way  on  the  mor- 
row. Not  knowing  what  to  think  or  do,  Constance  and 
Philip  stood  still  together.  To  cross  the  crowded  square 
was  simply  impossible,  and  they  knew  no  other  way  to 
get  home. 

Suddenly  the  crowd  stood  stock  stUl  too,  and  a 
breathless  silence  fell  on  the  gathered  thousands.  They 
saw  a  figure  rise  in  the  open  hall  above,  and  the  deep, 
distinct  voice  of  Samuel  Adams  said,  in  tones  that 
every  man  could  hear,  ^'This  meeting  can  do  no  more 
for  tne  country." 

<<  We  can  throw  the  cause  of  its  trouble  overboard." 
said  a  voice  without,  no  less  loud  and  clear ;  it  made 
Constance  start  as  if  she  had  heard  a  tnimpetrblast ;  for 
that  voice  had  spoken  to  her  in  softer  tones  beside  the 
Connecticut.  But  was  that  an  Indian  yell  that  followed 
it  ?  She  had  no  time  to  think  ;  the  meeting  and  the 
crowd  were  breaking  up  now,  and  in  trying  to  avoid 
their  homeward  rush,  Philip  and  herself  were  driven 
into  the  very  midst  of  a  band  of  Mohawks  in  full  array, 
ha4x2hets,  scalping-knives.  war  paint  and  all. 

The  red  men  of  that  handsome  but  ferocious  tribe 
were  no  rare  sight  at  the  time  in  Massachusetts, 
especially  in  tJie  western  parts  of  the  province. 

Constance  and  her  page,  in  their  own  extensive 
rambles,  had  frequently  seen  their  hunting  parties  pass- 
ing through  the  HolyoKe  woods,  or  over  the  fords  of  the 
Connecticut ;  but  both  were  struck  with  terror  to  find 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  so  large  a  body  of  Indians. 
Before  they  could  retreat,  the  chief  of  the  band  caught 
Constance  Dy  the  arm :  but  she  knew  the  voice  that  said 
in  her  ear,  '^This  is  a  terrible  place  for  you.  Constance ; 
come  with  me,  and  don't  be  afraid ;  I  am  Sydney  Arch' 
dale*" 
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«Ob,  Sydney,  have  you  gone  to  Bye  among  flie 
Indians  V*  aald  the  bewildered  girl. 

<'  They  are  not  Indians,  bat  Minnte  Men  of  my  com- 
pany. Gome  along ;  follow  as.  Philip,  my  boy,  if  von 
can."  He  draw  her  arm  into  his,  and  with  the  other 
warded  off  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  till  they  reached 
an  arched  passage  between  the  warehouses  which  occu- 
pied that  side  of  Dock  Square.  An  old  negro,  with  a 
lantern  In  his  hand,  stood  in  the  opening,  to  whom 
Sydney  said,  "See  them  safe  to  the  top  of  Harbor 
Street,"  and  then  whispered  to  Constance,  '*  Get  home 
aa  quickly  as  you  can,  Dut  say  nothing  to  anybody  of 


pressed  her  hand  to  his  Ups  in  the  old  fervill  fashion, 
and  in  the  next  moment  was  lost  in  the  crowd  beyond. 

Without  a  word  the  negro  conducted  them  to  an  Iron 
gate  at  the  farther  end  of  the  passage ;  this  he  opened 
with  a  key  and  locked  again  behind  tiiem.  That  negro 
was  the  watchman  of  the  warehouses,  but  neither  Con- 
stance nor  Philip  could  ever  retrace  the  network  of 
lanes  and  alleys  wrough  which  he  led  them  to  the  top 
of  Harbor  Street,  and  having  ^us  fulflUed  his  orders, 
he  stayed  not  for  thanks  or  acknowledgment,  but 
walked  away  in  unbroken  silence. 

Constance  had  just  time  to  warn  Philip  against  men- 
tioning the  encounter  in  Dock  Square,  when  they  met 
Caleb  Sewell  on  his  way  to  search  for  them.  He  was 
the  man  in  all  household  emergencies  of  the  Stoughtons. 
They  had  been  rather  alarmed  by  the  young  people  1 
staying  so  late,  but  the  widow's  removal,  and  the  time  1 
spent  m  looking  lor  her  new  home,  accounted  for  the ) 
delay  to  their  ei&e  satisfaction.  There  was  so  sign  of  tho 
great  meeting  and  the  excited  crowd  in  that  quiet  street. 
Tlie  evening  meal  was  served,  the  evening  prayers  were 
said,  and  ue  Quaker  family  retired  to  rest  at  their  ac- 
customed hour.  Constance  was  tired  with  the  long 
hours  of  walking  about  Boston,  but  she  could  not  sleep, 
her  thoughts  were  occupied  with  Svdney  Archdaie. 
What  busmess  had  he  and  his  Minute  Men  on  hand,  and 
what  did  he  mean  by  telling  her  if  she  heard  any  noise 
in  the  night  to  give  no  alarm,  but  look  out  towards  the 
old  wharf  f  'Hiiere  was  a  time  when  Sydney  would 
have  spoken  more  plabily  to  me,"  she  thought ;  '<he  is 
growing  too  great  a  man  among  the  Whigs  to  have  any 
confidence  in  his  old  companion  now :  maybe  that  is 
only  to  be  expected.  My  father  is  a  major  in  the  king's 
service,  hand  in  glove  with  General  Gage,  andeveiybody 
knows  that  men  are  changeable.  Sydney  may  have  seen 
somebody  else.  He  was  kind  this  evening,  but  ready 
enough  to  part  with  me." 

She  had  reached  this  point  in  her  melancholy  musings 
when  the  silence  without  was  broken  by  sounds  that 
came  hidistinct  and  muffled  to  her  well-enclosed  bed- 
room. Was  that  the  noise  of  which  Sydney  had  warned 
her?  She  rose  hastily,  threw  awarmdoak  about  her, 
stole  to  the  window,  drew  the  curtains,  unbarred  the 
shutter  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  looked  out  upon  the 
night.  It  was  cold  and  dark,  as  the  nights  of  December 
are  apt  to  be,  but  the  old  wharf  seemed  in  a  blaze  of 
torchlight,  so  were  the  three  tea  ships  riding  there  at 
anchor.  She  could  see  their  dark  hulls  and  white  rig- 
ging stand  out  more  conspicuously  than  they  did  by 
.Juy :  and  as  her  eye  grew  accustomed  to  the  strange 
llurla  lights  and  deep  shadow,  Constance  saw  that  the 
(wharf  was  filled  with  armed  men— the  very  Mohawks 
(she  had  got  among  in  Dock  Square  I  They  stood  there 
as  fixed  as  trees  in  the  red  man's  native  forest.  On  the 
.shore beyond  a  dense  crowd  had  gathered ;  there  were 
A  sounds  of  hurrying  feet  from  all  the  neighboring  streets 
'and  lanes,  but  not  a  word  or  voice  broke  the  silence 
of  the  night.     There  were  sounds  from  the  ships,  too, 

Illke  those  of  unlading.  Men  were  busy  there  getting 
out  the  cargo,  but  it  was  not  to  land  it.  She  heard  the 
crack  of  hammers  and  breaking  up  timber,  as  chest  after 
chest  of  the  precious  tea^-for  which  many  a  poor  wife 
in  England  sighed  in  vain— was  burst  open  and  emptied 
sheer  over  the  bulwaiks  into  the  deep  water  of  Boston 
Harbor,  to  be  washed  out  by  the  next  ebb-tide  to  the 
broad  Atlantic.  It  was  some  time  before  Constance 
could  clearly  comprehend  what  was  transacted  almost 
before  her  eyes ;  and  then  the  work  came  to  an  end,  for 
all  destruction  is  quickly  done.  The  men  who  had 
executed  it  quitted  the  ships ;  the  armed  guard  retired 
from  the  wharf ;  the  crowd  hurried  away  as  voiceless  as 


they  came ;  and  the  old  wharf,  the  harbor,  and  neigh- 
borhood were  left  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  %. 
December  midnight. 

OHAPTEB  XIY.— BTVALB  OX  BOTH  8IDB8. 

When  Constance  had  closed  shutter  and  curtains  and 
retired  from  the  window,  she  sat  for  some  minutea 
wrapped  in  her  cloak,  and  thinking  of  the  scene  she  had 
witnessed.  Notwithstanding  her  youth  and  small  ac- 
quaintance with  public  afCaiuB,  the  thoughtful,  intelli- 
:ent  girl  knew  that  a  memorable  thing  had  been  done 
hat  night^-a  deed  which  those  who  saw  would  tell  and 
talk  of  to  another  generation  when  their  own  heads 
were  gray  and  its  consequences  had  become  history. 
Within  the  last  hour  a  handful  of  Massachusetts  men 
had  hurled  defiance  at  the  power  of  Britain,  and  chal< 
leng^  the  strongest  government  in  Europe  to  mortal 
combat  with  them  and  theirs.  She  knew  who  had  been 
mover  and  leader  in  the  action ;  but  what  might  its  end 
bring  to  him,  to  her  father,  to  herself,  and  to  their  com- 
mon country  f  There  gatihered  the  doud  of  fears  that 
ever  darkens  the  unUfted  cloud  of  futurity  to  man- 
fears  sufficient  to  bewilder  an  older  and  wiser  head ;  but 
her  youth  and  unsophisticated  mind  sought  refuge  from 
them— where  the  strong^est  and  the  weakest  may  alike 
find  rest— in  reliance  on  the  aU-directing,  all-disposing 
Providence.  Constance  knelt  at  her  bedside,  ana 
prayed  fervently  for  her  father,  for  Sydney  Archdaie^ 
for  herself,  and  ner  native  land. 

Prayers  not  lees  earnest  and  heartfelt  went  up  that 
night  from  many  a  New  England  home,  to  which  the 
news  was  brought  by  passing  runners — a  class  of  men 
that  have  died  out  long  ago,  for  their  vocation  has  beoi 
superseded  by  the  appliances  of  modem  life,  but  in 
those  days  they  were  the  telegraphs  of  the  Ameriean 
people ;  for  the  most  part  of  French  or  Indian  origiUr 
and  always  natives  01  the  backwoods.  They  were  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  short  cute  of  the  county,  wild  or 
settled,  and  their  exploits  in  conveying  intelligence 
agahist  Ume  and  distance,  aigue  a  swiftness  of  foot 
scarcely  credible  in  our  steam-carried  generation.  As 
soon  as  the  last  chest  was  emptied  over  the  bulwarks  of 
the  third  tesrship,  three  runners  started  from  Boston  im 
as  many  different  directions,  and  all  the  towns  along, 
Massachusetta  Bay,  the  inland  villages,  and  outlying 
bums,  as  far  as  the  Green  Mountains,  were  woke  up 
with  the  news  before  the  break  of  day. 

Yet  in  the  town  where  it  was  done  the  transaction  waa 
tmknown  to  the  government  authorities  till  an  advanced 
hour  in  the  mormng.  Then  proclamations  were  posted 
up  in  all  directions,  offerinflr  large  rewards  for  any  infor- 
mation that  might  lead  to  the  apprehension  and  convic- 
tion of  the  "  wicked  and  malicious  persons  "  who  had 
forcibly  boarded  the  East  India  Company's  ships,  and 
destroyed  the  tea  consigned  to  the  dvll  governor's  two 


''Three  hundred  and  eighty  chests,  they  say/'  said 
Caleb  Sewell,  who  first  brought  the  news  to  the  Quaker 
household,  when  he  came  in  from  business  at  their  early 
dinner-hour. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jacob :  "it  is  grievous  to  think  howmuch 
of  the  Lord's  good  gifts  are  lost  to  the  world  and  given 
to  destruction,  in  the  unreasonable  ouarrels  and  evil 
baste  of  men.  Armies  trample  down  the  standing  com 
when  they  make  speed  to  shed  each  other's  blood ;  they 
waste  the  land  with  ilre,  and  turn  fair  fields  and  home- 
steads into  desert  places,  that  those  whom  they  call  the 
enemy  may  find  no  sustenance  therein ;  and  thus,  In  the 
harbor  of  our  own  city,  those  many  chests  of  the  heart- 
cheering  tea,  brought  from  the  far  east  with  much  cost 
and  labor  of  man,  have  been  cast  into  the  deep  salt 
water,  that  the  man  whom  they  call  George  IIL  might 
get  no  tax  upon  it."  ^    ^ 

"So  it  is,  friend,"  said  Caleb;  "and  thou  wflt  be 
grieved  also  to  hear  a  report  which  came  to  my  ear  this 
day.  It  is  rumored  in  the  city  that  friend  Archdale'a 
son  was  the  chief  contriver  of  that  business,  and  leader 
of  the  men  who  cast  the  tea  overboard." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Jacob,  "  for  his  father's 
sake,  and  for  his  own,  too ;  indeed,  I  had  thought  him 


inclined  to  better  things." 

"He  is  a  rash  young  man,  friend  Jacob,  and  one  thai 
will  come  to  an  evil  end,  except  Providence  prevents  tk» 
for  the  pursuit  after  him  Ib  hot,  though  carried  on  in  a 
secret  manner;  and  if  he  be  taken,  I  fear  his  life  will 
Day  the  forfeit."    Caleb  was  ostensibly  addressing  the 
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iiead  of  the  Stoughton  family,  "wbo  sat  beside  him,  but 
he  was  lookiDg  from  under  his  brows — a  mode  of 
stealthy  observation  which  the  partner  had— at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table,  where,  according  to  old 
Quaker  custom,  the  ladies  of  the  household  had  their 
seats. 

Terror  took  hold  of  Constance  at  first;  she  thought 
that  stealthy  look  must  be  intended  for  her,  but  the  next 
moment  she  saw  that  it  was  directed  to  Susanna,  who, 
as  Sewell  came  to  his  ominous  conclusion,  dropped  the 
glass  of  water  she  had  just  raised  to  her  lips,  and 
seemed  ready  to  drop  from  the  chair  herself,  so  deadly 
pale  did  the  poor  glrPs  face  become. 

''  What  is  the  matter,  dear  child  r'  said  her  father  and 
mother  in  a  breath ;  and  Caleb  ran  to  her  assistance. 

*'  Oh,  nothing,'*  said  Susanna;  *'  but  the  glass  slipped 
from  my  fingers.  I  am  not  well,  and  will  go  to  my  own 
room."  She  rose  hastily  and  left  the  table,  but  in  a  few 
minutes,  while  her  mother  was  yet  remarking  that 
Susaana  was  never  strong  in  mid-winter  time,  and  she 
thought  their  removal  to  Fhiladelphia  was  a  providential 
dispensation,  for  the  climate  of  Boston  was  too  severe 
for  the  child,  the  young  Quakeress  returned  all  herself' 
again,  and  the  dinner  passed  without  further  incident  ox 
interruption. 

Nobody— not  even  Caleb—seemed  to  have  taken  note 
of  the  small  occurrence;  but  it  cast  a  new  light  ot 
shadow  on  the  mind  of  Constance  Delamere.  There  was 
another  than  herself  interested  in  Sydney  Archdale,  and 
the  partner  guessed  It.  Had  he  taken  that  way  to  make 
the  matter  out,  or  were  his  predictions  regarding  the 
**rash  young  man"  the  dictates  of  secret  and  unsuc- 
cessf td  rivalry  t 

There  is  no  life  bo  composed  and  guarded  that  those 
disturbing  influences  cannot  enter  it,  especially  in  the 
days  of  youth— the  heart's  spring-time— when  it  sends 
forth  blossoms  fair  or  faint,  according  to  the  solL 
Business,  precision,  and  the  interests  of  his  sect,  did 
not  entirely  fill  up  the  thoughts  and  days  of  Caleb 
Sewell.  The  sturdy,  methodical,  brown-complexloned 
oung  merchant  had  a  dream  of  the  fair  and  delicate 
iiusanna,  who  waa,  moreover,  his  partner's  only  child 
and  heiress :  and  he  had  also  his  fears  or  miagivuigB  of 
being  barred  out  bv  a  man  of  the  world. 

That  afternoon  Constance  and  Susanna  sat  together  In 
a  small  cheerful  room  on  the  first  floor,  which  they  had 
appropriated  as  a  sort  of  private  parlor  for  themselyes  \ 
there  tlie  girls  kept  their  favorite  books  and  pieces  of 
InAnrtry,  and  there  thev  were  accoHtomed  to  tuk  more 
freely  and  confidentially  than  in.  the  presence  <tf  theli 
seniors.  Susanna  sat  silent  and  thoughtful  for  some 
time,  as  if  revolving  something  in  her  own  mind,  and 
then  aaid,  without  looking  up  from'  the  linen  she  was 
marking,  ''Constance,  dost  thou  think  friend  Caleb  was 
trolv  informed  In  what  he  aaid  to-day  concerning  Sydney 
Archdale  f " 

«I  don't  know,"  said  Constance.  It  was  difi9calt  to 
keep  up  the  appearance  of  unconsciousness  in  that 
tratn-telling  house,  but  she  had  had  some  practice  with 
her  father  at  the  Elms.  "  Toung  Archdale  is  a  Whig : 
and  many  of  that  party  would  think  the  destruction  of 
the  tea  a  brave  action,  and  a  vhidication  of  their 
country's  rights." 

''  Hay  be  so ;  and  Caleb  should  not  speak  so  hardly  of 
liin^  for  he  is  of  the  same  opinions.  I  have  beardhim 
say  that  if  British  troops  ever  invaded  these  provinces, 
he  would  take  up  arms  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Kew 
England  people.  But,  Constance,  dost  thou  think"— 
there  was  a  slight  tremor  in  Susanna's  tone— ''that 
young  Archdale  will  be  taken  by  the  king's' men  t" 

"I  don't  think  he  will,"  said  Constance.  She  was 
better  informed  on  the  subject  than  the  secluded 
Quakeress,  and,  therefore,  had  no  fears.  "  Most  of  our 
country  people  are  of  hiiB  principles,  and  he  has  many 
private  friends." 

'*Ah.  no  doubt  he  has  friends  who  would  hide  him 
from  them,  Constance :  I  would  hide  him  myself."  The 
Squire's  daughter  looked  up  in  pure  surprise.  Never 
had  the  damask  rose  a  brighter  color  than  that  which 
flushed  Susanna's  face ;  the  fervid  heat  of  youth  was 
there  under  the  settled  snow ;  but  what  a  bloom  of  life 
and  loveliness  it  gave  her  for  the  time  I  "  I  mean— | 
mean,"  she  continued,  bowing  her  head  till  the  flushed 
face  was  hidden  by  the  snowy  linen,  "my  father  and 
mother  would  hide  him ;  you  know  we  are  bound  to 
welter  those  that  flee  from  thehr  enemies ;  and  besidea 


^i^at,  I  must  tell  thee  that  we  have  great  right  and  reasoc 
to  do  anything  In  oar  power  for  young  Archdale.  Thou 
knowest  that  his  father  and  mine  have  been  familiar 
companions  for  many  years ;  and  when  Sydney  was  at 
Harvard  College,  and  had  not  gone  so  openly  against 
the  government,  he  used  to  be  very  friendly  with  us, 
coming  often  to  our  house*  and  even  attending  our 
meetings,  so  that  my  mother  had  hopes  he  would  one 
day  give  up  the  world,  for  few  young  men.  she  thought, 
were  so  free  from  its  sins  and  vanities.  But  that  is  not 
all  I  have  to  tell.  There  is  a  farm  called  Ottersboum  inl 
the  country,  three  miles  above  Concord.  The  family 
who  live  there  belong  to  otir  Society,  and  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  spend  some  weeks  with  them  every  sum- 
mer, when  Boston  grew  hot  and  dusty.  My  mother  and 
I  were  there  last  year  in  the  seventh  month.  Business 
kept  my  father  In  town,  but  he  came  to  see  us  once 
every  week.  I  was  stronger  that  season  than  I  am  now, 
and  used  to  go  out  with  the  yotmgest  daughter,  Eiiza^ 
beth,  for  half  days  together,  gathering  wild  flowers  and 
berries  along  the  banks  of  the  stream  that  gives  the  farm 
its  name/— Ottersboum.  It  rises  in  the  hills  far  west, 
and  falls  into  Charles  river.  The  hot  summer  time 
makes  it  almost  dry,  a  child  could  cross  it  in  any  direc- 
tion ;  but  when  there  happens  to  be  rain  in  the  hill 
country,  the  bourn  is  subject  to  great  freshets,  which 
come  down  at  once  and  without  warning.  Elizabeth 
and  I  had  gone  out  one  day  when  there  was  only  a  thread 
of  water  in  its  channel ;  we  saw  flner  berries  on  the  op- 
posite bank  than  those  we  were  gathering.  She  imme- 
diately crossed  the  stream ;  I  lingered  for  some  mhiutes 
to  get  the  best  of  the  berries,  anothen  tried  to  cross  too, 
but  I  had  not  got  half  way  over  when  we  heard  a  mighty 
roar  of  water,  and  down  ft  came  like  a  moving  wall.  I 
tried  to  turn  back,  but  the  freshet  was  upon  me,  and 
swept  me  away  down  the  stream  like  a  straw  before  the 
wind.  Elizabeth  ran  for  her  life.  The  water  was  rising 
over  bank  and  meadow  ;  she  cried  for  help,  and  so  did 
L  There  was  none  of  the  farm  people  within  hearing, 
but  Sydney  Archdale  was  out  wltn  his  g^n  In  the  neigb* 
boring  wood.  He  heard  us,  and  came  to  my  rescue, 
pulled  oil  his  coat,  plunged  into  the  roaring  flood,  and 
caught  me  as  I  was  sinking.  I  remember  noudng  more, 
for  1  was  Insensible  and  nearly  drowned ;  but  they  told 
me  afterwards  how  he  kept  my  head  above  water,  swam 
with  the  current,  and  brought  me  safe  to  land  a  long 
way  from  the  farm ;  then  carried  me  home  in  his  arms  to 
my  poor  mother.  She  was  bending  over  me  when  I  came 
to  myself ;  but  Sydney  had  run  to  Concord  for  a  doctor, 
with  whom  he  came  back,  and  stayed  with  my  mother 
till  I  was  out  of  danger.  Be  would  never  listen  to  her 
thanks  or  mine,  but  made  light  of  the  matter,  saying  any 
man  could  and  would  have  done  the  same,  aod  ft  was  he 
that  should  be  thankful  to  Providence  for  bringing  him 
to  the  spot  in  time.  Now,  Constance,  dost  thou  notlhink 
that  I  and  my  family  have  a  right  to  remember  that 
young  man  in  our  prayers— ay,  and  to  help  and  serve 
him  in  time  of  extremity  t" 

"  Indeed,  I  do,"  said  Constance ;  she  was  thinking 
that  Sydney  had  never  mentioned  the  adventure  at  Otters* 
bourn  to  her.  True,  he  was  not  the  man  to  rehearse  his 
own  exploits,  but  might  not  the  fair  face  of  the  young 
Quakeress  have  as  much  to  do  with  making  him  so  long 
a  stranger  as  the  loyalty  of  her  father  and  the  vigilance 
of  government  spies  t 

Susanna  did  not  guess  what  was  passing  in  her  com- 
panion's mind.  "I  knew  thou  wouldst  think  so,"  she 
said.  "My  father  has  a  great  concern  on  his  mind  re- 
garding Sydney ;  but  my  mother  has  lost  hopes  of  him 
now.  She  says  he  has  returned  to  profane  ways,  and 
also  that  it  is  not  right  for  a  girl  in  our  Society  to  think 
of  a  man  of  the  world,  because  her  youngest  sister  was 
lost  by  so  doing." 

"Lost  I"  said  Constance,  not  knowing  what  to  make 
of  the  statement. 

"  Yes,  that  Is  what  we  say  of  those  who  slide  away 
from  us ;  I  know  not  if  it  be  a  right  saying,"  answered 
the  mild  Susanna.  "  My  mother^s  sister  married  a  seb 
captain ;  she  tried  hard  to  bring  him  in  among  the 
Fnends,  but  could  never  get  him  further  than  a  promise 
against  swearing,  and  she  was  never  happy.  My  mother 
says  none  ever  are  that  leave  our  Society,  but  those  that 
come  into  it  attain  to  great  blessedness,  even  on  this 
earth,  for  "  (added  she  humorously V"  she  knew  several 
maids  who  married  Friends,  having  become  such  them- 
ssJves— for  none  of  our  people  would  take  in  marriage 
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one  of  tbe  world.  Coii6tance  wooldBt  tlion  many  a 
Quaker  t" 

<'  Ur  I  liked  him,''  said  Constance,  not  wishing  to  be 
too  explicit  on  the  point. 

<'  A  J,  but  wouldet  tbou  like  a  Quaker  t"  and  there  was 
a  look  of  archness  in  Susanna's  face  that  one  would  not 
•have  expected  to  see  there.  ''  I  know  thou  wouldst  not, 
Constance,  for  I  have  heard  that  thou  art  enga^d  to  a 
king's  officer  from  the  old  country,  of  high  birth  and 
heir  to  a  great  estate ;  and  thou  knowest  there  is  nothing 
more  unlike  a  Quaker  than  such  a  man  as  he." 

"  Who  told  you  that,  Susanna  ?  Whoever  it  was  they 
did  not  tell  you  truth,  for  I  am  engaged  to  nobody,  from 
the  old  country  or  the  new !" 

<<  Well,  Constance,  I  heard  It ;  and  that  you  had  re- 
fused Sydney  Archdale  on  account  of  the  captain— that 
is  his  title  in  the  world,  they  say— which  I  thought  very 
strange  ;  but  it  was  not  from  himself  I  heard  it,  remem- 
ber/uough  he  used  to  sT>eak  of  thee  to  us.  Tell  me, 
Constance,  did  he  ever  speak  to  thee  of  me  f"  and  Su- 
sanna's head  bent  down  to  the  linen  once  more. 

''No  doubt  he  did,  though  I  cannot  recollect  It.  I 
have  had  little  conversation  with  him  for  a  long  time. 
My  father  Is  adverse  to  his  principles,  as  you  know,  and 
Sydney  is  occupied  with  the  doings  we  hear  of  too  much 
to  mind  anythmg  else,  I  suppose,"  said  the  cunning 
Constance. 

*'  Ah,  that  is  the  wont  part  of  him,  as  my  mother  says. 
If  he  had  joined  our  Society  in  time  "—Susanna  spoke 
with  a  sigh—*'  he  would  have  escaped  all  those  snares 
and  dangers  of  the  world.  It  is  a  safe  thing  to  be  a 
Friend,  Constance.  What  dost  thou  think  of  Caleb 
Sewell?    Wouldst  thou  like  him  f" 

<'  I  don't  think  I  should,"  said  Constance. 

"  Yet  he  is  a  Just,  good  man ;  and  my  mother  says  we 
should  choose  our  partners  in  marriage  only  for  inward 
excellence  and  understanding,  because  the  chief  end  of 
marrying  is,  that  the  husband  and  wife  may  help  each 
other  in  their  pilgrimage  to  the  New  Jerusalem.  On 
that  account  she  and  my  father  wish  me  to  marry  Caleb, 
but  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  like  him." 

''  Oh,  but  you  may  change  your  mind  and  many  Caleb 
yet."  said  her  more  lively  companion. 

"No.  Constance,  I  wlU  never  marry  him,  nor  anybody 
else.  No  doubt  it  is  unwise  and  wrong  in  me,  but  I  like 
none  of  our  people  except  as  Friends,  and  I  would  not 
fall  away  to  the  world  and  be  cast  out  of  our  Society, 
because  it  would  erieve  my  father  and  mother ;  besides, 
a  man  of  the  world  might  not  care  for  me.  I  will  never 
marry,  Constance :  ana  sometimes  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  wean  my  thoughts  away  from  such  matters.  I 
am  not  strong  and  active  like  other  girls  :  the  nights  are 
often  long  and  sleepless  and  tJie  days  heavy  with  me, 
and  I  have  inward  warnings  that  it  will  be  my  lot  to  go 
eaj^  home." 

There  was  a  native  nobleness  in  Constance  Delamere 
that  raised  her  above  the  commonplace  woman's  fear 
and  hatred  of  a  rival.  If  Sydney  had  fallen  away  from 
her  for  the  charms  of  a  newer  face— And  there  w$s  no 
certainty  of  that--Susanna  was  not  to  blame ;  she  was 
still  her  friend ;  and  even  had  they  been  strangers,  the 
sad  and  serious  tone  of  the  young  girl's  talk,  the  re- 
signed, patient  spirit  it  disclosed,  so  hopeless  for  this 
world  and  so  prepared  for  that  to  come,  would  have  en- 
gaged her  sympathy  and  secured  her  regard. 

"No,  no,  Susanna,"  she  said,  bent  rather  on  cheering 
up  a  less  buoyant  mind  than  speaking  her  real  thoughts, 
"you  willffet  strong  and  well  in  your  own  Philadelphia ; 
our  New  England  climate  is  a  severe  one,  and  trying  to 
most  people  from  other  countries,  they  say.  Tou  will 
get  strong  and  well,  I  know  you  will,  ands  ee  somebody 
to  your  luind,  to  your  father  and  mother's  mind  too,! 
hope  "—Constance  knew  that  would  not  be  Sydney— 
"  but  whoever  it  may  be,  mind  you  invite  me  to  the 
wedding." 

"Thou  wouldst  not  care  much  for  a  Friend's  wed- 
ding, after  the  gay  assemblies  thou  hast  seen,"  said  Su- 
sanna with  a  melancholy  smile  ;  "  at  any  rate  the  like 
wfll  never  be  my  lot ;  but  the  Lord's  will  be  done.  It 
is  the  best  for  me  and  for  thee,  Constance — ay,  for  us 
all,  if  we  could  but  think  so" — here  she  stopped  short 
as  her  mother  stepped  into  the  room 

"  Constance,  my  good  girl,  I  want  thee  to  do  an  errand 
for  me ;  thou  wilt  not  take  it  amiss  that  I  ask  thee  rather 
than  Susanna,  because  of  her  coldf" 


"  No  ;  hideed  I  should  be  sorry  if  you  asked  Susanna 
to  go  and  me  here,"  and  the  squire's  daughter  sprang 
npto  show  her  readiness. 

The  errand  was  regarding  certain  delicacies  which  the 
Camily  storekeeper  luid  promised,  but  forgotten  to  send. 
The  eveninff  was  approaching,  and  with  it  the  suppei^ 
hour.  The  table  was  a  subject  of  high  consideration  to 
the  Stoughton's  house ;  and  as  all  within  itji  walls  were 
busy,  and  Philip  had  got  leave  to  go  skating  with  boys 
of  his  own  caste,  Constance  set  forth  alone,  with  a  bas- 
ket on  her  arm  in  the  homely  fashion  of  old  Boston,  to 
bring  home  the  required  good  things.  The  distance  was 
short,  and  the  neighborhood  particularly  quiet  at  that 
hour.  She  had  succeeded  in  her  mission,  and  was  re- 
turning, deep  in  thought  over  Susanna's  tale  about  the 
Otteraooum,  when,  on  passing  a  recess  between  two  of 
the  irregularly-built  houses  in  Harbor  street,  her  eye  was 
canght  by  the  figure  of  a  man  standing  in  its  inmost  cor- 
ner, as  if  in  wait  for  something. 

His  face  was  turned  away  from  her,  and  he  was  dress- 
ed in  the  costume  of  the  Mohawk  band  outside  Faneuil 
Hall,  except  that  the  hatchet  and  f  eathere  were  wanting, 
but  that  figure  was  Sydney  Archdale  1  Was  he  aware  ox 
the  hot  though  secret  search  after  him  which  Caleb  Se  w- 
ell  had  mentioned  f  The  thought  of  the  risk  the  young 
man  was  running  overcame  every  other  consideration ; 
and  stepping  into  the  recess,  she  said  almost  in  his  ear, 
"  Is  it  you,  Sydney  ?"  The  man  turned  ouickly  round, 
and  what  was  her  consternation  to  see  that  it  was  not 
young  Archdale,  but  a  veritable  Mohawk  about  the  same 
age,  and  as  fine  a  specimen  of  the  red  race  as  the  former 
was  of  the  European. 

Constance  would  have  turned  and  fled,  but  before  she 
had  fairly  seen  his  face,  the  Indian  had  stepped  before 
her,  and  there  he  stood  barring  her  passage,  and  gazing 
upon  her  with  a  look  of  unmistakable  admiration. 

How  much  is  the  tongue  needed  in  the  service  of  the 
intellect— how  little  in  that  of  the  heart  I  The  most 
flattering  compliment  or  high-flovm  eul<^  that  ever 
gallant  uttered  oooM  not  have  expressed  the  power  of 
her  beauty,  and  his  complete  subjugation  more  clearly  to 
Constance  than  did  the  eyes  of  that  son  of  the  forest, 
who  could  address  her  in  no  other  language.  How  long 
he  would  have  stood  before  her  it  were  hard  to  say,  but 
when  the  first  shock  of  astonishment  had  passed^  the 
irl's  sense  and  courage  came  to  her  aid.  ehe  tried  a 
urief  apology  for  her  mistake,  but  the  Indian  shook  his 
head— -ner  words  were  unintelligible  to  him.  She  then 
made  him  a  sign  that  she  wished  to  pass,  and  with  the 
native  courtesy  of  the  red  man  he  made  way  for  ner,  but 
followed  her  steps  into  the  street,  and  gazed  after  her  aa 
she  sped  quickly  to  the  Quaker's  door. 

The  people  of  that  house  rarely  looked  ouIl  so  none  of 
them  got  an  inkling  of  her  adventure  with  the  Indian. 
Constance  gave  them  an  exdsed  edition  of  it  at  the  sup- 
per table.    Oh  1  not  a  word  was  there  about  the  remark- 
able resemblance  and  her  consequent  mistake ;  but  then 
she  learned  from  Jacob  Stoughton  that  the  young  Mo- 
hawk was  chief  of  a  tribe  located  near  the  western  bor- 
ben  of  Massachusetts,   between  whom   and  certain 
Quaker  merchants,  including  himself,  there  was  a  trad- 
ing compact  of  long  standing,  which  brought  their  chief 
and  some  of  their  most  conaderable  men  once  a  year  at . 
the  same  season  to  Boston  to  exchange  their  furs  and/ 
other  products  of  the  wilderness  for  the  white  man's* 
goods.  ^ 

"The  elder  men  have  made  the  loumey  so  often  thai 
they  can  speak  good  English,"  said  Jacob ;  "  so  could 
thev  former  ch&,  with  whom  I  was  well  acquainted, 
but  he  departed  this  life  last  fall ;  and  of  this  young  man 
I  know  nothing,  except  that  he  speaks  only  his  nativa 
tongue,  that  his  name  is  Kashutan,  and  that  his  people 
bola  him  in  high  repute  for  Justice  and  generosity,  wmdl 
I  also  believe ;  but,"  he  added,  to  the  reUef  of  Con- 
stance,  who  had  some  feara  of  street  meethigs  with  her 
Indian  admirer,  "they  will  all  set  forward  for  home  t(Hi 
moROW." 

OHAFTEB  XV.— A  DA2raEBOUB  TBU8T. 

The  year  that  came  was  a  trying  one  for  the  most 
flourismng  province  and  city  of  New  England,  WhUe 
tearladen  ships  that  chanced  to  get  the  news  within 
sight  of  American  ports,  turned  quickly  homeward,  to 
avoid  a  sacrifice  of  their  cargo  similar  to  that  made  in 
Boston  Harbor.  Swift  sailing  packets  brought  tidings 
of  wrath  and  vengeance  from  the  old  country.    As  not  a 
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Single  man  of  the  teardeetroylng  company  could  be 
caught,  the  British  Goyemment  determined — perhaps  it 
was  natural  for  a  government  in  such  circumstances—^ 
make  an  example  of  the  rebellions  town  and  province. 
Did  anybody  ever  find  out  how  it  Is  that  bad  measures 
can  be  got  through  parliaments  so  much  more  quickly 
than  those  that  are  wise  and  ^ood  ?  In  hot  haste  they 
passed  the  Port  Bill,  and  rescmded  the  provincial  char> 
ter.  The  former  closed  the  ports  of  Boston  and  Charles- 
town,  and  thus,  at  one  blow,  struck  down  a  commerce 
'Which  had  been  the  growth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
''         ,  and  was  known  to  send  out  annually  a  thousand 
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dps.  By  the  latter  measure,  all  colonial  rights  were 
'abolished,  all  public  officers  dispossessed,  and  their 
*  places  filled  by  men  of  royal  appointment.  Neverthe- 
less, Massachusetts  kept  a  good  grip  of  her  charter ;  it 
was  not  to  be  set  aside  bv  a  parliament  sitting  in  Old  St. 
Stephen's.  Bngland's  blood  rose  up  before  England's 
face  in  her  colonists,  to  prove  them  truly  of  the  same 
Idth  and  kin.  NelUier  the  courts,  the  town-councils, 
nor  the  people  would  tolerate  the  crown-appohited  men. 
The  old  otnce-bearers  might  go  out,  but  the  new  ones 
dare  not  come  in,  so  business,  law  and  lustice  were 
brought  to  a  standstill.  However,  the  country  people 
kept  things  lively  in  a  different  way.  After  the  ushion 
of  the  Presbyterians  of  other  days,  thev  made  a  solenm 
league  and  covenant — ^It  was  not  against  Poperv  and 
prdacy  this  time,  but  the  importation  and  use  of  British 
goods.  The  authorities  denounced  it  by  proclamations, 
which  were  put  up  in  every  market-place,  and  pub- 
Ushed  abroaa  bv  criers ;  but  the  people  tore  down  the 
placards,  and  chased  the  criers  home.  The  land  was 
preparing  for  more  serious  contingendea— every  town- 
ship had  its  company  of  volunteer  militia ;  every  village 
resounded  with  the  sounds  of  fife  and  drum ;  popuuur 
sports  and  pastimes  were  neglected  for  military  drill ; 
and  stores  of  arms  and  ammnniUon  were  said  to  be  ao- 
comulated  in  secret  places. 

The  capital  presented  a  less  excited  but  more  singular 
aspect.  General  Gage  was  there  in  great  power  and 
perplexity,  with  five  regiments  encamped  on  the  Com- 
mon and  quartered  in  the  State  House,  and  so  many 
ships  of  war  in  the  harbor  that  the  town  looked  like  a 
place  invested  bv  land  and  sea.  Boston  had  always 
been  a  stronghold  of  Whigs,  it  was  now  become  a  refuge 
of  Tories  also.  Finding  It  neither  prudent  nor  pleasant 
to  remahi  in  districts  where  they  were  commonly  called 
enemies  of  theh*  country,  all  the  royalists  of  mark 
crowded  in  beneath  Gage^s  sheltering  wings.  The  ladies 
gave  spinning  parties,  sn  institution  of  the  period  In  as 
nigh  (cm  as  our  own  five  o'clock  teas ;  and  the  gentlemen 
beset  the  general  with  inquiries  and  requests,  sugges- 
tions and  advices,  till  the  luckless  commander  d( 
^t  was  to  his  private  secretary— that  Major  Delamete 
was  the  only  loyal  subject  in  the  province  who  was  not 
theplague  of  his  life  I 

There  were  greater  evils  in  the  dl^  than  those  that 
vexed  its  military  governor.  The  dosmg  of  Boston  port 
had  dosed  many  an  avenue  of  industiy  and  earning 
against  trading  and  working  people,  and  brought  dis- 
tress into  many  a  home.  It  was  true  that  help  came  to 
them  from  most  of  the  American  towns  and  prcvinces— 
the  Carolinas  shared  their  rice,  and  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land their  maize,  with  the  sufferers  for  the  common 
cause— but  much  was  left  for  private  benevolence  to  do, 
and  in  some  instances  it  was  nobly  done.  Mrs.  Stough- 
ton— otherwise  Friend  Rachd— spent  half  her  time  uh 
quiring  into  the  wants  of  her  poor  neighbors,  and  sent 
Constance,  Susanna  and  Philip  forth  on  errands  of  dis- 
tributing charity.  Delamere  impoverished  himself  in 
relieving  the  necessity  around  him,  and  often  employed 
bis  daughter's  hand  when  he  did  not  wish  his  own  to  be 
too  much  seen.  *'  Never  ask  whether  they  are  Whigs  or 
Tories,  child,"  was  his  generous  but  unnecessary  coun- 
sd;  *Mt  is  not  people's  prindples,  but  their  need,  we 
should  think  of  in  cases  of  this  kind." 

The  squire  was  not  improving  his  fortunes  in  Boston, 
but  his  military  reputation  had  risen  high  enough  to  be 
the  envy  of  many  a  provincial  officer,  for  General  Gage 
was  foTti^ng  Boston  Neck,  in  order  to  have  in  his  own 
hand  the  key  of  communication  between  the  disloyal 
dty  and  the  mainland,  and  Ddamere  had  been  ap- 
pomted  to  superintend  an  important  part  of  the  works. 
They  consequently  saw  less  01  him  than  ever  in  Harbor 
street :  but  he  found  time  to  tell  Constance,  under  the 
seal  of  secrecy,  one  day,  what  General  Gage  had  told 


him  regarding  Captain  Devereu±,  namely,  that  the  cap- 
tain had  arrived  safe  at  New  York,  and  been  imme- 
dlatdy  despatched  to  England  on  an  unportant  mission, 
whldi  allowed  him  no  time  to  write  to  his  friends  at  the 
Elms,  but  he  was  coming  back  with  one  of  the  regiments 
that  were  to  bring  the  American  provinces  to  their 
senses,  and  they  should  hear  of  him  on  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut. 

Constance  would  rather  have  heard  news  of  Sydney 
Archdale ;  but  there  was  none  to  be  had  for  many  a 
day,  till  one  evening,  as  they  sat  at  supper,  Jacob 
Stoughton  said  to  his  business  partner,  "Caleb,  dost 
thou  think  there  is  any  truth  in  a  report  which  one  told 
me  this  afternoon,  that  friend  Archdale's  son  has  got  a 
colonel's  commission  from  the  Provincial  Congress,  and 
is  raising  a  regiment  of  militia  in  his  native  vafiey  r ' 

*'  It  may  be  true,  for  I  have  heard  the  same  report ;" 
and  Caleb's  face  took  the  look  of  hard  self-restraint 
It  always  assumed  when  a  subject  was  disagreeable  to 
him  ;  "'  and  to  my  mind  it  manifests  much  conceit  in  so 
young  a  man  to  take  upon  himself  such  an  important 
office,  not  to  speak  of  his  thereby  embroling  the 
countoy.  Trust  me,  friend  Jacob,  he  is  one  of  those 
men  whose  headstrong  forwardness  will  ruin  the  Ameri- 
can cause." 

''  He  is  raising  militia  in  the  old  home,  and  he  has  foi^ 
gotten  me,"  thought  Constance ;  but  eJle  gave  no  sign 
of  her  thoughts  by  word  or  look. 

'*  Father,  said  Susanna,  while  her  pale  cheeks  fiushed, 
and  her  soft  eyes  brightened,  ''there  are  men  of  age 
and  wisdom  in  the  Provincial  Congress ;  dost  thou  thimc 
they  would  give  any  man  a  place  of  high  command  ex- 
cept they  thought  him  fit  for  it  ?" 

"  Thou  art  right,  my  daughter ;  they  would  not,"  and 
he  smiled  on  her  approvingly,  while  OBJeb  laid  down  his 
knife  and  fork  and  stared  at  ner  as  If  she  had  talked  of 
the  world  coming  to  its  end,  then  took  up  his  weapons 
again  without  a  word,  and  ate  on  with  great  determina- 

Except  that  both  were  good  and  dutiful,  there  was  no 
point  of  resemblance  between  those  two  girls  without 
or  wlthhi,  and  yet  tJieir  young  lives  were  crossed  by  the 
same  unlucky  line ;  each  haafixed  her  first  affections  on 
a  man  every  way  worthy,  but  separated  from  her  by 
impassable  barriers,  and  each  by  her  natural  guardians 
was  destined  for  another. 

The  dead-lock  in  all  civil  business  kept  the  Stoughtons 
In  Harbor  street  many  a  month  beyond  the  time  fixed 
for  their  removal.  They  were  anxious  to  go.  as  rumors 
of  growing  bcstillty  between  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ment thickened  every  day.  An  insurrection  was  appre- 
hended by  all  parties,  but  few  Inasined  it  would  extend 
farther  than  New  England,  though  the  Virginia  House 
of  Burgesses  bad  appomted  a  day  of  prayer  and  fasting 
for  the  dosing  of  Boston  Port,  and  a  congress  of  dele- 
gates from  all  the  American  provinces  were  sitting  witb 
closed  doors  in  PhUaddphia.  No  such  demonstrations 
of  discontent  had  been  made  there  as  in  the  North,  and 
Lhe  Quaker  family  hoped  to  find  peace  and  safety  in 
their  native  town.  Partly  by  their  earnest  invitation, 
and  partly  because  he  saw  no  other  arrangement  suit- 
able, Delamere  agreed  that  his  daughter,  Hannah  Arm- 
strong, and  Philip  should  go  with  them.  It  was  hard  to 
sendConstance  so  far  out  of  his  sight,  it  was  hard  for 
Constance  to  leave  her  father  solar  behind,  but  all 
Delamere's  relations  had  nearly  as  distant  homes.  The 
fln^ater  part  of  them  had  been  estreneed  by  his  ultra- 
Toryism,  and  its  consequences  at  the  £ims.  He  might 
have  to  march  anywhere  with  his  regiment ;  and  where 
could  his  daughter  be  so  safe,  so  well  cared  for,  and  so 
much  at  home  as  with  tbe  kinoly  Jacob  and  Rachd,  and 
with  her  young  companion,  Susanna? 

Jacob  Stoughton's  affairs  were  settled  at  last,  and  the 
fiunlly  prepared  to  quit  the  dwelling  they  occupied  for 
so  many  years. 

There  were  no  disturbing  rumors  from  the  country 
that  day,  and  everyUilng  seemed  quiet  in  the  town. 
The  Stoughtons'  friends,  all  but  Delamere,  had  called 
and  taken  leave  of  them  with  many  a  good  wish  and 
many  a  kind  farewdl ;  everybody  was  getting  ready  for 
departure,  and  so  was  Constance,  when  Philip,  who  had 
been  out  on  some  needful  errands,  stole  to  her  room- 
door  and  whispered,  ''Miss  Constance,  as  I  came 
through  Blackstone's  Alley,  a  gentleman  standingdose 
by  the  garden  fence  slipped  this  into  my  hand,"  Philip 
showed  a  half-dollar,  '^  and  sald«  '  Can  you  take  a  mes- 
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safe  to  MIbs  Delamere,  and  let  nobody  hear  it  but  heiv 
self  V  *  It's  mv  opinion  I  can,  8ir,»  says  L  *  Well,'  says 
he, '  tell  her  a  friend  of  the  two  Archdales  has  something 
particular  to  say  if  she  will  come  for  a  moment  and 
speak  with  him  over  the  fence  here/  " 

'<  What  sort  of  a  gentleman  was  he,  Philip  ?'*  said 
Constance,  wondering  what  this  strange  suggestion 
could  mean. 

"  About  as  old  as  your  father,  miss,  but  not  so  grand 
and  handsome  as  the  squire  looks  in  his  new  uniiorm. 
He  has  a  grave,  good  face,  though ;  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  he  was  a  minister,"  said  the  observant  page. 

Constance  hesitated,  but  thinking  that  he  must  have 
something  particular  to  say— it  ndgnt  be  regarding  Syd- 
ney—stepped out,  and  posting  miip  at  the  back-4oor 
to  watch  and  give  signal  of  danger,  she  hastened  to  the 
appointed  spot.  The  fence  at  that  part,  though  sub- 
stantial, was  low.  and  looking  over  it  was  a  face  that 
Constance  recognized  at  the  first  glance  as  that  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Warren,  a  ^entteman  whom  she  had  often  seen 
Tisiting  at  the  Plantation,  and  Sydney  had  told  her  that 
he  was  the  Boston  member  of  the  Committee  of  Corres- 
pondence, a  secret  society,  whose  agents  far  outstripped 
the  press  of  those  days  in  circulaUng  political  Intelli- 
gence among  the  Whig  party. 

*'  Miss  Delamere,"  he  said,  courteously  bowing  as  she 
came  forward,  '*  I  trust  the  time  and  business  will  ex- 
cuse my  want  of  ceremony,  even  to  a  lady.  One  who 
knows  you  well  and  esteems  you  above  aU  other  ladles, 
has  told  me  of  your  faithfulness,  sense  and  courage,  as 
well  as  your  good  inclinations  to  your  country's  cause. 
Will  you  do  that  cause  a  signal  service  t" 

''  Alas,  sir,"  said  Constance;  *'  a  woman  can  serve  her 
country  only  by  her  prayers.' 

<<  Only  I  Miss  Delamere.    ' 
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Can  any  greater  service  be 
done  to  cause  or  country  than  that  of  seeking  for  it  the 
Divine  assistance,  without  which  man  is  nothbig  ?  Yet. 
besides,  remember  that  Deborah  the  prophetess,  and 
many  another  woman  of  whom  both  history  and  holy 
writ  keep  record,  has  done  for  her  land  and  people  that 
which  man  could  not  do  at  the  time,  and  you  may  follow 
their  example." 

<'  With  the  help  of  Providence,  I  will  do  so  to  the 
best  of  my  abilily.  What  is  the  thing  to  be  done  ?" 
said  Constance,  for  his  words  had  warmed  up  the  patriot 
blood  that  was  in  her. 

<'  It  is,"  said  Warren,  "to  take  cham  of  this  letter." 
and  he  placed  in  her  hand  an  ordinary-booking  but  well- 
sealed  epistle,  with  the  words  **  From  Brother  Jonar 
than,"  clearly  written  where  the  address  should  have 
been.  '<  Keep  it  safe  from  every  eye,  and  give  It  to  the 
first  person  who  speaks  of  Brother  Jonathan  to  vou  or 
your  friends  after  you  leave  Boston ;  but  recollect,  in 
doii^  so,  to  find  an  opportunity  or  excuse  that  may 
ward  off  observation;  and  be  sure  your  country  will 
thank  you  for  it  yet.  Providence  be  your  help  and 
guard.  I  hear  a  coming  step;  farewell."  He  turned 
Qoickly  away,  and  was  out  of  sight  before  one  of  Jacob 
etoughton's  old  warehousemen  came  down  the  alley. 

As  Constance  re-entered  the  house,  she  heard  her 
father's  voice  requestiuff  a  word  in  private  with  friend 
Jacob.  The  Quaker  and  he  were  closeted  in  the  back 
parlor  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  then  Delamere 
slipped  away,  and  Jacob  came  out  looking  rather  con- 
cerned. 

^*  It  behoves  us,"  he  said  to  his  family.  '< not  yet  to 
put  on  our  traveling  raiment.  Friend  Delamere  has 
brought  me  word  that  the  man  Gage  has  closed  his  bar- 
riers, and  set  a  watch,  not  suflerinff  man,  woman  or 
child  to  pass  out  of  the  town.  He  nas  promised  our 
friend,  nevertheless,  that  we  shall  be  free  to  go,  but  not 
till  two  or  three  hoars  hence,  which  will  certainly  bring 
the  night  upon  us  before  we  have  made  much  way ;  yet 
we  shall  set  forth,  trusting  in  Him  to  whom  the  midnight 
is  as  the  noonday. ' ' 


general's  motive  for  shutting  up  the  town  t  The  men  of 
ihe  family  went  out  in  search  of  news  on  the  subject, 
but  they  could  get  none.  Everybody  seemed  equally 
taken  by  surprise,  and  none  could  ffuess  the  cause  of 
such  extraordinaiT  precautions,  ^most  three  hours 
passed  away,  and  Delamere  came  at  last  to  say  that  they 
mlfi^t  set  forward. 
Hie  Quaker  fkmHy  lost  no  time ;  but  when  all  wore 


teadv  to  start,  Jacob  gathered  them  round  him  in  the 
old  family  room,  now  bare  and  empty,  and  there,  stand* 
ing  in  the  ancient  fashion  of  his  people,  he  prayed  foi 
those  that  went  forth  and  for  those  that  remuned— that 
the  same  all-seeing  Eye  might  watch  over  them,  and  the 
same  Providence  be  their  guide.  Then  Delamere  took 
leave  of  his  friends  and  nis  daughter.  How  hard  it 
seemed  for  the  squire  to  part  with  her— as  if  the  shadow 
of  all  that  was  to  happen  before  they  met  agafai  dark- 
ened over  his  mind  for  the  moment. 

Constance  kept  a  good  heart,  though  shadows  rarely 
fill  upon  the  young,  and  she  had  Warren's  letter  to  con- 
ceal and  deliver.  Tlie  risk  and  the  secret  blunted  the 
sorrow ;  and  Delamere  would  not  cast  a  damp  on  her 
spirits,  so  he  tried  to  look  cheerful,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  rode  with  them  over  Boston  Neck,  and  past  the 
outermost  of  General  Gage's  sentinels,  planted  on  the 
main  road,  with  orders  to  turn  back  every  individual 
who  by  any  chance  got  out  of  the  town,  except  them- 
selves. 

CHAFTEB  ZVH — THB  RBST  EIOODSHED. 

A  considerable  cavalcade  they  were,  that  excepted 
company,  and  one  that  would  be  thought  a  curious  sieht 
if  setting  forth  from  the  Boston  oi  our  day.  Caleb 
Sewell  led  the  van.  He  was  to  do  guide's  duty,  having 
done  the  commercial  traveling  of  the  firm  for  some 
years,  and  being,  therefore,  best  acquainted  with  the 
country  throu|i:h  which  they  had  to  pass.  Susanna  was 
seated  on  a  comfortable  pillion  behind  him :  she  had 
bever'been  strong  enough  to  learn  horse-riding,  spd 
Caleb  insisted  that  nobody  could  take  care  of  Jaer  so 
well  as  himself.  Mrs.  Stoughton  had  been  brought  up 
In  the  counti7,  and  was  a  rood  horsewoman ;  she  rode 
her  own  bay,  and  kept  beside  the  pair.  Jacob  had  his 
old  acquaintance,  Hannah  Armstrong,  mounted  behind 
him.  Constance  and  Philip  rode  side  by  side,  as  usual. 
Then  came  a  number  of  discreet  men  In  Jacob's  employ- 
ment, with  sedate  servant  maids  behind  them,  and 
a  long  train  of  pack-horses  and  men  who  had  charge  of 
them  closed  the  procession. 

They  had  proceeded  about  a  mile  after  Delamere  left 
them,  when  the  whole  party  were  called  to  a  halt  by  a 
sentinel  pacing  up  and  down  in  front  of  a  temporary 
guard-house  on  the  roadside. 

**  Friend."  said  Jacob,  *'  we  have  been  permitted  to 
go  on  our  journey  by  the  man  Gage,  who  commands  in 
Boston." 

'*  That  is  no  business  of  mine ;  vou  must  speak  to  the 
lieutenant  here,"  said  the  sentinel ;  and  in  his  usual 
frank  and  soldier-like  fashion,  out  stepped  Lieutenant 
Gray. 

He  was  unacquainted  with  the  Stoughtons,  but  of 
course  recognized  Constance  at  once ;  made  many  kind 
inquiries,  and  complimented  her  on  her  father's  return 
to  the  king's  service. 

*<  I  have  not  seen  the  major,"  he  said,  '<  having  come 
here  only  this  morning  from  my  leave  of  absence  in 
New  York,  and  I  can't  understand  this  manceuvreof 
General  Gage ;  but  my  orders  are  imperative  to  let  no 
traveler  from  Boston  pass  without  a  written  permission 
from  himself." 

That  is  hard  upon  us,  friend,"  said  Jacob,  '*for  the 
barriers  of  the  Neck  are  now  closed,  and  I  doubt  if  they 
will  admit  us  to  the  town." 

'*  I  doubt  it,  too,  said  the  lieutenant ;  and  he  added  in 
a  lower  tone,  ''that  old  fellow  is  always  bungling;  but 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  can  do.  If  you  will  alight  ana  bring 
the  ladies  into  my  room— it  is  a  chill  night  for  them  to 
be  stopping  here — I  wUl  send  one  of  the  soldiers  with  a 
note  to  tell  Gage  all  about  it,  and  bring  back  his  written 
permission  if  it  can  be  got." 

''  I  thank  thee  with  aiu  my  heart,  friend,"  said  Jacob ; 
and  Constance  was  supplementing  his  eratitude,  when 
her  attention,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole  party,  was 
caught  by  an  unexpected  visitant. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  the  guard-house,  there  stood  a  timber  cottage, 
poor,  but  picturesque-looking  in  the  deepening  twi- 
light, with  tne  blase  of  a  bright  wood  fire  fiasfalng  from  its 
half-open  door.  Out  of  it,  as  they  parleyed  there,  came 
a  tall  stooping  woman,  with  her  head  so  enveloped  In 
flannel  and  red  cotton  handkerchiefs  that  it  looked  twice 
the  ordinaiT  size ;  a  stout  crutch  under  her  one  arm  to 
make  up  for  a  remarkably  lame  leg,  while  with  the 
other  she  held,  bag-fashion,  a  check  apron  full  of  laige 
douehnuts. 
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«  You're  trom  Boston,  I  ^esB,  yon  folks,"  s!ie  safd, 
'^cftn  any  of  you  tell  me  what's  become  on  my  brother 
Jonathan  t" 

"Where  does  thy  brother  Jonathan  live,  friend f' 
tnqnired  the  cautious  Quaker. 

"Well,  I  expect  it's  In  Pilgrim  street."  She  spoke 
with  a  nasal  twang  that  was  even  matchless  in  xfew 
t^gland.  "  You  must  know  him ;  he's  just  like  myself, 
a  bit  troubled  with  the  rheumaticals,  but  there  alnt  such 
a  boy  In  old  Tremont ;  them  Britishers  is  wantfn'  to 
make  him  a  king's  officer." 

'*  There's  a  compliment  to  the  service,"  said  lieuten- 
ant Oray,  laughing  heartily :  the  soldiers  followed  their 
officer's  example,  for  they  had  all  come  out  to  see  the  ' 
travelers ;  the  Qaaker  family  forgot  their  accustomed  I 
gravity,  but  the  woman  seemed  nowise  abashed  by  their  | 
mirth. 

<<Take  a  doughnut,"  she  said,  presenting  her  full 
apron  to  one  after  another ;  but  none  of  the  party,  ex- 
cept the  lieutenant,  availed  themselves  of  the  oiler  till 
she  came  to  Constance,  with  an  exhortation  to  pick  the 
biggest,  which  the  squire's  daughter  seemed  to  obev : 
but  nobody  rnessed  with  what  a  auakina:  heart  she  let 
the  concealed  letter  slip  out  of  ner  sfeeTe  into  the 
woman's  apron,  and  coyered  it  with  the  doughnuts. 

'*Tou  hayen't  got  no  news  about  my  brother,  it 
seems,"  said  the  dame,  bet  a  fflance  from  under  her 
wrappings  told  Constance  that  all  was  right ;  and  as  she 
hobbled  back  to  the  cottage  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  persuade  one  of  the  on^lookers  that  the  flannels,  the 
crutch,  and  the  female  eannents  disguised  a  smart  lad 
in  the  service  of  Samuel  Adams,  and  one  of  the  most 
expeditions  runners  in  the  province.  They  did  not  see 
him  a  minute  after  sally  from  the  back  door,  in  the  dress 
of  a  young  countryman,  leap  the  garden  fence,  and 
scour  across  the  fields  with  a  speed  like  that  of  a  deer. 

The  youth's  father  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Old 
Ught  Burrhers.  and  had  given  him  the  edifying  Christian 
name  of  Dust-tlioa-art ;  But  his  contemposaries  abbreyi- 
ated  it  to  Dust,  by  which  unaspiring  title  his  fame  long 
survived  himself  £a  that  locality.  The  cottage  in  such  near 
neighborhood  to  the  guard-house  was  the  dwelling  of  his 
panicular  friend,  a  flax-dresser  and  a  militiaman.  It  was 
also  the  first  news  station  from  Boston.  There  Dust 
waited  for  intelligence,  in  the  character  of  the  flax-dress- 
er's mother-in-law,  ana  came  out  with  the  same  inquiry 
regarding  his  brother  Jonathan  to  all  travelers  when  any- 
thing important  was  expected  It  is  said  that  the  name 
thus  agreed  upon  between  the  Committee  Men  and  their 
most  actiye  agent,  to  indicate  tidings  of  more  than  com- 
mon import,  became  on  that  account,  first,  the  sobriquet 
of  the  Bostonians,  and  finally,  that  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, though  some  assign  to  it  a  different  origin,  for  tra- 
dition grows  hazy  and  uncertain  in  the  lapse  oz  a  hundred 
years. 

To  return  to  the  detained  trayelers.  They  were  happy 
to  accept  the  lieutenant's  kind  offer  and  await  at  the 
guard-house  the  return  of  his  messenger  to  General 
Gage.  The  old  officer  gallantly  conducted  the  ladles  to 
the  best  seats  at  his  room  fire,  ]!ound  places  for  the  sedate 
maids,  as  well  as  for  Jacob  and  Caleb,  who  remained  as 
trnardians  of  the  fair  in  his  quarters,  while  the  rest  of 
uie  men  allowed  their  horses  to  nibble  the  fresh  grass 
which  spring  had  brought  up  on  the  roadside,  and  neld 
friendly  converse  with  the  soldiers  by  their  guard-room 
fire,  for,  being  Quakers,  they  lived  at  peace  with  all 
men— including  '*  Britishers."  Tbe  lieutenant  despatch- 
ed his  note  by  a  soldier  who  generally  keot  sober,  and 
promised  to  make  no  delay.  Then  he  sat  aown  among 
-  his  unexpected  guests,  and  beguiled  the  time  by  conyer- 
sing  with  them  about  their  intended  journey. 

'ftey  had  time  enough,  for  hours  elapsed  before  the 
messenger  returned.  General  Gage  had  been  at  supper 
with  a  party  of  officers,  and  coidd  scarcely  be  persuaded 
to  attend  to  the  business  at  all ;  but  at  length  the  soldier 
came  back  with  his  written  permission  for  the  travelers 
to  proceed.  They  remounted  their  horses,  took  a  friendly 
leaye  of  the  lieutenant,  and  set  forward  once  more,  in 
hopes  to  reach  the  village  of  Lexington  before  the  break 
of  day.  and  rest  there  at  a  well-known  inn  called  Buck- 
man's  tayem. 

It  was  long  after  dark  by  this  time,  a  fine  star-lit  night 
oyerhung  the  land  ;  but  as  the  party  rode  on^ts  silence 
was  broken  by  sounds  of  strange  import.  They  heard 
drums  beaten  in  every  direction ;  the  bells  of  village 
churches  pealed  forth  alarms ;  signal  fires  flamed  up  on 


eyery  height,  till  the  whole  horizon  seemed  in  a  blaze. 
They  could  hear  the  trampling  of  horses'  hoofiB  in  neigh- 
boring byways,  and  see  the  figures  of  men  hurry&ig 
across  the  fields.  "  The  country  is  alarmed  and  rldng. 
What  can  It  mean  f "  said  Caleb  SewelL 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Jacob ;  but  let  us  push  on  to  Lex- 
ington. There,  perhaps  we  shall  hear  what  has  happened, 
for  certainly  there  are  some  strange  doings  in  the  land 
this  night.    The  Lord  preyent  bloodshed. " 

They  did  push  on  as  quickly  as  the  darimess  and  the 
rough  road  would  allow.  The  sounds  of  alarm  and  the 
signal  fires  seemed  to  spread  all  over  the  country.  The 
men  whom  they  chanced  to  see  were  either  in  too  great 
haste  or  at  too  great  a  distance  to  give  them  any  intelli- 
eence ;  but  when  they  reached  Lexington  in  the  gray 
light  of  the  early  morning,  they  found  its  inhabitants  aU 
astir,  and  the  village  green  in  m>nt  of  the  old  meeting- 
house occupied  by  a  body  of  armed  men. 

*'  What  is  the  cause  of  this  gathering,  and  the  sounds 
of  tumult  which  we  hear  on  aU  sides,  friend  f"  said  Ca- 
leb, as  he  rode  up  to  one  who  was  piling  fagots  on  & 
watch-fire  hard  by, 

Constance  knew  that  man's  face  as  the  blaze  shot  up. 
He  was  the  detennmed-looking  young  man  who  had  ran 
Hiram  Hardhead  out  of  the  door  at  the  Elms  on  the 
night  of  Captain  Deyereux's  unceremonious  remoyaL 

"  The  cause  is  ole  Gage  yonder  in  Boston :  he  got 
wind  somehow  of  the  store  of  arms  and  ammunition  our 
people  had  luld  up  in  Concord  to  defend  their  lives  and 
liberties  with ;  and  last  night,  after  shuttln'  up  the  town 
tUl  no  cretur  could  get  out  or  in,  he  sent  a  force  of  reg- 
'lars  across  the  CanH)ridge  marshes,  under  cover  o'  dark- 
ness, to  destroy  the  store  and  take  two  honest  men, 
Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock,  that  he  thought  tc 
find  in  their  beds  at  the  minister's  house  here.  How- 
someyer,  Proyidence  subvarses  the  schemes  o'  the  wick- 
ed. Somebody— we  don't  know  who— got  out  o'  the 
town  with  a  letter  from  Joseph  Warren,  t^  the  runners 
have  been  wakln'  up  the  country  all  night.  If  the  Brit- 
ishers do  get  the  length  o'  Concord,  they  wont  get  much 
to  play  their  spite  on  ;  and  if  Colonel  Sydney  Archdale 
comes  up  in  time  vrith  his  militia,  they'll  find  things  hot> 
ter  than  they  expected  in  this  township." 

<<  I  pray  thee,  friend."  said  Caleb.  "  thou  and  they  that 
are  with  thee,  consider  to  what  issue  this  affair  may 
come  under  the  conduct  of  that  headstrong  youth." 

<'  Ride  on,  my  drab  darlin'  I"  cried  the  young  man — 
his  name  was  Thaddeus  Magrory.  and  he  was  known  to 
be  of  Irish  origin.  ''  Ride  on  and  get  the  women  out  o' 
danger,  for  the  Britishers  is  coming  up  at  your  tall,  an' 
I  guess  youll  like  their  room  better  &an  their  company." 

^*  Come,  Caleb,  persuasion  is  of  no  ayail  here ;  let  us 
take  the  Bedford  road,  though  it  is  somewhat  out  of  our 
course ;  Concord  is  no  place  for  peaceable  people  to 
yenture  on  now."  said  Jacob. 

Accordingly  they  took  the  Bedford  road,  which  opened 
on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  green,  while  that  to  Con- 
cord lay  on  the  left  It  led  oyer  hill  and  dale,  through 
a  pleasant  district  of  farm  and  pasture  land,  skirted  07 
remnants  of  the  ancient  woods.    But  the  Quaker  com- 


Sany  had  made  little  way  when  on  the  ridge  of  its 
rst  rising  ground  they  paused  with  one  consent,  and 
turned  to  look  and  listen.    The  sun  was  mounting  aboye 


the  eastern  heights,  the  birds  were  singing  bis  welcome 
in  the  woods,  and  the  breath  of  spring  fiowers  went  up 
from  the  meadow  lands  like  incense  to  the  brightness  of 
his  rising ;  but  on  the  earth  below  there  was  a  sound 
like  the  steady  tramp  of  marching  men,  and  arms  and 
helmets  fiashed  in  the  kindling  day.  It  was  the  secret 
expedition  entering  the  ylUsge,  i  s  adyance  led  by  Major 
Pitcalra  with  his  marines.  Tne  travelers  were  too  far  off 
to  hear  the  high-handed  old  officer  summon  the  militia* 
men,  bv  the  style  and  title  of  rebels  and  yillains,  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  but  they  heard  the  sharp  report  of  hia 
pistol  which  followed,  and  then  a  yolley  oz  musketry. 
They  saw  the  regulars  rush  on  and  the  provincials  give 
way,  far  outnumbered  for  the  time.  The  country  around 
them  rang  with  a  long,  loud  British  cheer,  followed  by  & 
din  of  dropping  shots  and  shouting  yoices,  and  the 
simplest  there  knew  that  the  long  threatened  war  of 
brothers  had  begun. 

*'  Oh,  Lord  t"  said  Jacob,  as  he  bowed  his  head  oyer 
his  clasped  hands,  '^  have  mercy  on  this  unhappy  land, 
and  stay  the  effusion  of  blood  r' 

But  Caleb  looked  towards  the  scene  of  action,  now 
hidden  by  rolling  smoke  wreaths.    The  impulse  of  the 
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hour  had  nlBed  the  metbodical  young  merchant  aboye 
the  lerel  of  hia  daUy  life ;  for  there  waa  a  higher  spirit 
in  him,  one  that  could  have  done  the  patriot's,  or,  if 
need  were,  theLmartyr's  parL  for  faith  or  freedom's  sake, 
as  with  uplifted  eyes  and  hands  he  said^  <<  Oh,  Lord, 
ilnce  thou  hast  permitted  the  sword  to  be-  drawn  in  this 
iand,  stand  by  the  cause  which  thou  knowest  to  be 
righteous,  and  let  not  tyranny  and  kingcraft  prevail  up- 
on the  earth ;"  and  the  company  with  one  voice  respond- 
ed, "Amen." 

The  well-head  of  a  great  river  gives  little  token  of  the 
mighty  How  with  whi^  it  will  meet  the  ocean,  and  so  it 
Is  with  the  springs  of  the  world's  greatest  changes.  The 
military  men  who  were  in  that  action  spoke  of  it  as  a 
mere  skirmish  ;  such  in  their  parlance  it  was :  but  whicb 
of  them  ever  guessed  or  dreamed  of  Its  mignty  issues  ? 
The  history  of  a  republic  more  free  and  powerful  than 
that  of  ancient  Rome :  the  thunders  that  shook  clown 
thrones  in  the  French  Kevolution,  and  woke  the  bonds- 
men of  Europe  from  their  slumbers  in  the  (/W>/a  of  the 
feudal  times ;  hopes  that  yet  speak  to  the  toiliug  thou- 
sands of  better  things  thau  were  ever  known  to  tliem  or 
their  fathers  in  the  old  world  or  the  new— all  had  their 
birth-time  In  that  sweet  spring  morning  when  the  first 
shot  in  the  War  of  American  Independence  was  fired, 
and  the  first  blood  shod,  on  the  village  green  et  Lexing- 

CHAPTBB  XVU.— TUB  LOST  WAT. 

''Onward,  dear  friends  I"  cried  Jacob,  as  he  saw  the 
provincials  retreating  towards  the  Bedford  road  ;  "on- 
ward, or  the  flying  and  the  pursuers  will  be  both  upon 
us  I" 

On  they  rode,  as  quickly  as  good  horses  could  bear 
them,  but  there  was  little  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  flight  or  pursuit.  The  mUiUa  retiredbut  a  short 
distance,  the  regulars  turned  and  marched  on  to  Con- 
cord ;  yet  here  the  real  diificulties  of  the  Quaker  com- 
pimv  began. 

Through  every  lane  and  bye-way,  along  the  public 
road  and  across  the  fields,  men  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back came  pouring  to  the  scene  of  action  with  a  haste 
that  stayed  for  no  hindrance  and  brooked  no  delay. 
The  Bedford  road  was  rough  and  narrow  in  those  days ; 
but  with  many  a  stoppage  and  many  a  turning  aside  the 
travelers  pushed  on,  reached  the  little  town,  and  found 
rest  at  Its  single  inn.  All  sorts  of  rumors  followed  them 
there ;  some  said  that  General  Oage  had  sent  out  large 
reinforcements  to  his  expedition,  and  the  regukrs  were 
wasting  the  country  with  fire  and  sword ;  others  said 
there  was  sharp  fighting  at  Concord  and  Lexington ;  but 
late  hi  the  evening  it  was  ascertained  that  the  expedi- 
tion, reinforcements  and  all.  had  been  driven  back  to 
Boston,  and  that  the  provincials  were  assembling  to  be- 
siege the  town  and  prevent  Oage  and  the  four  thousand 
men  under  his  command  from  taking  vengeance  on  the 
surrounding  country,  as  it  was  believed  they  would. 

All  that  night  the  hoofs  of  horses  and  the  tramp  of 
hurrying  feet  were  heard  throughout  the  land.  Men  to 
whom  the  news  was  brought,  in  the  midst  of  their  farm- 
work  on  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire  or  the  valleys  of 
Connecticut,  unyoked  their  teams  from  plough  and 
wagon  and  rode  post  haste  to  lend  a  handto  the  good 
cause  under  the  walls  of  Boston.  The  next  day  dawned 
through  heavy  and  threatening  clouds.  April  weather 
can  change  as  quickly  In  the  new  as  in  the  old  England, 
but  on  the  travelers  went,  being  anxious  to  get  out  of  the 
disturbed  districts. 

They  had  gone  out  of  their  course  by  taking  the  Bed- 
ford road,  and  to  recover  it  were  obliged  to  traverse 
jwHd  and  broken  bye-ways,  where  theur  prog^ress  met 
with  more  serious  Interruptions  than  in  the  preceding 
■day.  Now  it  was  a  troop  of  Minute  Men  from  someoi 
'the  western  towns  that  dashed  through  and  parted  the 
company ;  then  it  was  a  corps  of  mounted  militia  in  full 
gallop,  from  whom  they  had  to  scatter  away  and  take 
refuge  on  either  side.  To  add  to  their  perils,  a  blinding 
storm  of  hail  burst  on  them  when  climbing  a  steep  and 
wooded  hill,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  a  Dody  of  Green 
Mountain  Boys,  on  half -wild  horses,  with  Hiram  Hard- 
head in  their  van,  mounted  on  a  steed  as  lean  and  cra^ 
as  himself,  and  prophesying  with  all  his  might,  came 
down  like  a  whirlwind.  There  was  no  chance  for  the 
travelers  but  to  fiv  out  of  their  way  as  best  they  could : 
probably  none  of  them  ever  knew  exactly  how  they 
aecompllBhed  it,  for  these  things  are  instinctively  done. 


But  when  the  rush  and  the  stoim  were  past  sufficientlr 
for  them  to  see  and  think,  a  part  of  the  company,  001: 
sisttng  of  Jacob,  with  Hannah  Armstrong  bemnd  hlna. 
Constance,  and  Philip,  found  themselves  together  at  li^  ' 
opening  of  a  narrow  glade  at  some  cJstanse  frcMnta 
path  they  bad  left. 

The  path  was  quickly  regained,  be':  :>hoy  looksc.  round 
in  vain  for  the  rest  of  the  company.  "No  doub  t«i97 
have  gone  forward,  expecting  us  to  follow,  uid  ars 
hidden  from  our  sight  by  yonder  tall  trees ;"  and  Jacob 
pointed  to  a  thick  clump  that  almost  barred  the  way ; 
"let  us  make  haste  to  overtake  tnem.  I  would  nr^ 
willingly  be  parted  from  friend  Caleb,  for  he  knows  th. 
country  much  better  than  I  do." 

They  did  make  haste,  and  pasced  the  clump  of  trees, 
but  could  see  nothing  of  their  iriends.  Another  fierce 
hailstorm  obliged  them  to  take  refuge  in  the  nearest 
shade,  and  when  it  was  over  they  passed  on  again,  every 
one  of  the  four  believing  that  path  to  be  the  very  saiii3 
which  Caleb  had  chosen  when  the  rush  of  armed  mca 
made  it  expedient  to  quit  the  public  road.  Their  pr^ 
gress  was  impeded  by  nothing  of  tne  kind  now ;  thesx 
was  no  souDd  of  voice  or  step,  no  human  figure  to  t9 
seen  on  the  wild-hill  side,  which  they  continued  tc 
cUmb.  The  hailstorms  had  given  place  to  heavy  ana 
constant  rain;  the  shades  oiT  evening  were  falling  fas^ 
when  they  reached  the  end  of  the  bye-path ;  but  insteac*. 
of  the  public  road  to  which  Caleb  said  It  would  leaci 
them,  there  opened  before  them  two  ways,  more  roneJi 
and  wild  than  that  they  had  traversed,  the  one  on  tA3 
light  haod  leading  up  to  a  still  higher  ground,  and  th3 
other  on  the  left  descending  to  a  deep  valley,  overgrown 
with  shrubs  and  brushwood. 

"  I  fear  we  have  lost  our  way :  the  Lord  direct  us  P* 
said  Jacob ;  but  as  he  spoke  they  heard  a  sound  like  Vs 
dhi  of  mingled  voices.  There  was  a  company  of  some 
kind  coming  down  the  right-hand  path ;  but  in  a  minuto 
or  two  Constance  and  Fhilip,  who  were  a  little  in  ad- 
vance, discovered  that  the  said  company  conaisted  Ou 
theh:  old  acquaintance.  Yanderslock,  the  Dutch  lumber- 
man, mounted  on  bis  shaegy  horse,  with  his  frau  behlnc 
him,  clasping  her  loving  lord  round  the  waist  with  both  . 
arms,  and  scolding  in  sound  Dutch  at  the  top  of  hei 
shrill  voice ;  while  a  silent,  unconcerned-looking  man, 
who  might  nave  been  a  lumberer  too,  rode  side  oy  sido 
with  them  on  an  equally  shaggy  creature,  which  alao 
carried  a  wicker-basket,  with  a  couple  of  axes  tied  to  tto 
handles.  The  Dutch  lady  ceased  as  she  caught  sight  oC 
the  party :  and  Constance  lost  no  thne  in  saluting  her 
old  friend  of  the  Holyoke  Woods,  and  inquiiing  u  hj 
could  tell  them  the  way  to  Harmony,  a  Quaker  vflla0% 
where  Jacob  intended  to  rest  f  sr  the  night,  and  erpeoBaq 


to  meet  the  wagons. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Telameie,"  cneu  <»ae  x/aidunauy  '_j'^^-  'vi? 
all  misconducted ;  you  are  all  stray  sheeps ;  Uasr^ootrf  , 


aere,"  cried  the  Dutchman,  'jyor.  ^v? 


is  laid  miles  "—here  he  made  a  gesture  demonstrative 
of  distance,  but  in  doing  so.  somehow  displaced  tho 
straw-pad  which  served  nis  uir  juutner  for  a  pHUoa. 
Down  she  went,  with  a  shriek  that  made  the  woodlands 
ring :  and  down  went  he,  for  the  lady  never  lost  her  hold 
on  his  waist,  and,  both  being  of  short  and  solid  build, 
rolled  a  considerable  way  down  the  tnxfy  slope,  while 
the  docile,  intelligent  horse  stood  still  on  the  spot  where 
they  left  it  tiUUie  wedded  pair  scrambled  up  agaii^ 
nothing  the  worse  but  for  mud,  and  commenced  a  good 
matrimonial  squabble  in  their  native  tongue. 

By  this  time  Jacob  had  addrecsed  a  similar  inquiry  to 
the  unconcerned-looking  man,  who  rode  on  with  a  com- 
bosed  manner  worthy  of  his  appearance,  and  answered 
m  the  same  fashion,  "  Well,  I  guess  you're  many  a  mile 
out  of  the  right  track  for  Harmony." 

"  80  much  the  worse  for  us,  friend ;  and  canst  thou 
direct  us  to  any  place  where  we  could  find  shelter  for 
the  night ;  the  horses  are  spent,  and  the  women  are  both 
wet  and  weary,"  said  Jacob. 

"  I  expect  there's  no  place  of  the  kind  nearer  than  my 
own  location,"  and  the  lumberer  pointed  down  the  wild 
valley.  "  If  you  all  come  along,  I  jpromlse  you  shelter 
and  share  of  uie  victuals  I  have  got." 

"  I  thankfully  accept  the  oiler,  friend,  and  will  pay 
whatever  thou  mayst  Justly  ask,"  said  Jacob. 

"No.  no,"  cried  the  lumberer;  "I  wanU  no  thanks, 
and  ril  have  no  payment.  I'm  a  woodsman,  and  never 
take  nothin'  from  travelers ;"  and  he  led  the  way  down 
the  steep  path  on  the  left  hand,  followed  by  the  whole 

irty,  with  the  remounted  Yanderslocks  carrying  on 

eir  contest  in  the  rear.  ^ 
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"Doat  thou  llye  here,  friend  ?  "  Inquired  the  Quaker, 
as  they  made  their  way  throoeh  the  thick  underwood. 

''  I  guess  I  do,  when  I^m  at  home.  Old  Canoe  left  me 
his  block-house,  which  you'll  see  this  minute.  I  don't 
know  what  his  real  name  was,  but  he  built  the  house 
himself,  to  keep  the  yalley  and  the  trout  stream  he  had 
bought  from  the  Indians  clear  of  squatters,  and  lived  in 
It  fifty  years  or  more.  He  was  a  ffood  friend  to  me,  I  can 
tell  you,  when  I  sloped  away  m>m  Amhurst's  army, 


flo  sometimes  I  lumbers  and  sometimes  I  peddles.  They 
know  me  a  good  ways  round  about.  My  name's  Green 
Crossland,  but  they  mostly  calls  me  Greenland— so  may 
Tou,  if  you  like,  I  never  takes  it  amiss.  I  went  up  last 
iaU  to  the  Holyoke  Hills  to  help  Yanderslock  there  hi 
the  lumberin'  line.  They're  honest  folks,  him  and  his 
frau,  though  she  does  scold  a  bit.  It's  my  opinion  every 
woman  follows  that  trade.  I  would  have  stopped  up 
there,  and  so  would  Yanderslock,  but  there's  such  a 
mighty  rising  of  militia  by  a  young  crackskull->Arch- 
dale's  his  name,  I  think— and  people  that  won't  sarve 
sets  called  enemies  to  their  countiy— that  we  sloped,  to 
Be  at  peace  here  for  a  bit.  Aint  that  a  nice  location  ?" 
continued  Greenland,  as  he  drew  up  In  front  of  a  habita- 
tion placed  In  the  narrowest  part  of  the  valley,  which 
was  there  a  mere  pass,  and  just  leaving  room  for  a  beau- 
tiful stream  on  the  one  side  and  a  grassy  path  on  the 
other.  It  was  a  regular  block-house  of  the  old  colonial 
times,  square  and  low.  The  walls  were  logs  and  the 
roof  was  of  shingles;  both  were  moss-grown,  but 
weather-tight  and  substantial,  and  round  thehouse,  at  a 
auffldent  distance  to  enclose  ground  enough  for  a  ffood 
garden,  ran  a  strong  fence  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees 
firmly  wedged  together,  with  one  narrow  but  massive 

e.te,  which  Its  owner  said  would  keep  out  bears  or 
dlans  till  the  man  got  his  rifle  loaded. 

The  gate  was  securely  locked,  but  Greenland  had 
the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  opened  It  before  his  guests. 
The  ground  witnln  was  covered  with  young  com,  a  wild 
crop^  he  said,  that  grew  from  the  droppings  of  last  fall. 
Water  from  the  stream  was  Ingeniously  Introduced  by  a 
wooden  pipe  passing  through  the  fence,  but  not  to  be 
seen  on  the  outside,  for  the  block-house  had  been  ex- 
pected to  stand  sieees  in  Its  time.  Thus  there  was  some 
§ro?ender  for  the  horses.  Jacob,  Philip,  and  the  Van- 
erslocks  exerted  themselves  to  get  supplies  for  the 
tired  and  hungry  creatures,  and  put  them  upas  best  they 
could  in  the  only  outbuilding  that  existed  there— a  shed 
behind  the  house. 

*<  I  takes  them  indoors  when  there's  few  on  them  In 
the  winter  time :  but  that  aint  the  case  now,  and  I  never 
does  the  like  before  ladies ;  not  that  they  came  often  to 
Block-house  Hollow— that's  the  name  of  this  place;  you're 
the  first  I've  seen  in  it  for  five  years  past  last  Candle- 
mas," said  Greenland,  as  he  conducted  Constance  and 
Hannah  into  his  mansion,  of  which  the  woodsman  was 
not  a  little  proud.  It  consisted  of  one  large  room  with 
a  well-made  earthen  floor,  a  hearth  paved  with  tiles,  a 
wide  chimney,  and  two  very  small  windows.  There  was 
a  loft  above,  accessible  by  a  rough  step-ladder,  a  very 
good  place,  the  master  said,  to  keep  bits  o'  stores  in,  and 
fire  out  of  on  the  Indians  that  might  want  to  bum  the 
house ;  but  the  high  piace  of  his  pnde  was  a  small  room 
opening  from  the  Targe  one,  whlcn  Greenland  called  his 

Sirlor.  He  showed  them  the  treasures  laid  up  there  ; 
ey  consisted  of  a  chest  of  drawers  with  an  old  family 
Bible  on  top :  <*  It  was  the  only  thing  saved,"  he  said, 
''when  the  French  Iroquois  burned  our  village — New 
Canaan,  they  called  It.  on  the  borders  of  Maine;  my 
fother  and  mother's  wedding-day  and  our  seven  birthdays 
Is  en tered  in  tt.  There  was  not  a  livln'  soul  of  the  family 
left  but  myself,  for  I  happened  to  be  with  Amhurst's 
army  at  the  time."  Besides  the  drawers  and  the  Bible, 
there  was  a  rocking-chair  that  had  been  occupied  by  his 
grandmother.  The  one  small  window  was  draped  with 
a  French  officer's  cloak,  all  garnished  with  golden  lace, 
which  Greenland  had  obtained  somehow  before  he 
"  sloped  "  out  of  military  life.  A  pair  of  silver-mounted 
pistols  similarly  come  oy,  and  a  china  teapot,  omar 
mented  a  small  mahogany  table  in  one  comer ;  and  in 
the  other,  as  his  crowning  triumph,  he  showed  them  a 
real  bedstead  made  of  oak  by  the  hands  of  old  Canoe. 
*'  There,"  said  he  ;  ''  you  may  sleep  like  queens  ;  look, 
'Us  a  good  straw  mattress,  a  nice   bolster  of  good 


feathers,  mind,  and  two  red  blankets ;  I  never  slept  In 
it  myself,  beln'  better  accustomed  to  dry  grass  beside 
the  kitchen  fire ;  but  Just  see  this,"  and  he  took  from 
one  of  the  drawers,  and  unfolded  for  their  admiration,  a 
patchwork  quilt  of  many-colored  stuffs,  cut  in  various 
shapes  and  artlsticidly  sewn  together.  '*It  took  five 
aunts  of  mine  to  make  that  quilt ;  they  were  aU  single 
when  they  besan  it,  but  the  last  of  them  got  married  be- 
fore It  was  finished ;  there  was  no  old  maids  in  the 
countrjr  then,  you  see.  Now,  ladles,  that's  all  the  fine 
things  that  I  have  to  show  you ;  I  had  a  Sunday  suit  of  ' 
store  clothes  In  them  drawers  once,  but  Tubal  Cain 
Jenkens,  down  In  Deluge  Town,  borrowed  them  to  get 
married  In,  and  next  momin',  before  he  was  up,  his 
brother  Noah  got  them  on,  started  off  to  see  his  friends 
in  New  York,  and  hasn't  been  heard  of  since.  Come 
along,  till  I  see  about  gettin'  something  for  the  supper." 
Greenland's  kitchen,  or  family  room,  was  not  over- 
fumlshed.  It  contained  a  deal  table,  a  settee  hewn  out 
of  the  trunk  of  an  oak,  some  square  logs  which  might 
be  sat  upon  or  bumed  as  occasion  required,  a  pile  of 
dry  grass  in  one  of  the  chimney-comers,  and  a  heap  of 
firewood  in  the  other.  The  household  utensils  were 
equally  primitive ;  an  Iron  pot  and  a  rude  spit,  an  old 
gridiron,  and  two  rusty  knives,  a  few  wooden  plates  and 
a  dish,  a  pewter  tankard  and  two  drinking  homs,  all 
arranged  on  one  shelf,  were  the  entire  supply,  and 
Greemand  said  *'  few  woodsmen  had  such  a  lot  o'  things 
to  set  before  folks."  He  went  up  to  his  store  in  the 
loft,  and  brought  down  a  bag  of  hard  biscuits,  a  quan- 
tity of  venison  and  trout  cured  by  the  smoke  of  green 
wood,  and  warranted  to  keep  for  years,  a  large  wooden 
bottle  of  cider,  and  a  dish  of  wild  honeycombs  In  fine 

£  reservation,  at  the  same  time  Informing  them  that  he 
ad  com  to  boll  and  flour  to  bake  up  were.  Hannah 
found  a  birch  broom  behind  the  door,  and  with  It  made 
the  floor  and  hearth  clean,  then  kindled  a  flre,  and 
spread  the  table,  Constance  assisUng,  while  the  master 
of  ttie  house  went  out  to  help  the  men.  And  when  at 
last  their  ostler  work  was  done,  and  they  all  sat  round 
the  uneovered  board,  where  Hannah  said  the  grace  and 
distributed  the  fare  exactly  as  she  used  to  do  in  the 
parlor  at  the  Elms,  there  was  not  a  more  thankful  or 
cheerful  company  in  the  province  that  evening. 

« Ah."  said  Greenland,  laying  down  the  biscuit  on 
which  ne  had  been  making  mighty  way.  and  casting  an 
admiring  glance  at  the  Quakeress,  ''it's  trae  what  my 
father  used  to  say.  '  No  man  has  got  a  home  except 
there's  a  woman  in  it.'  Here  we  are  aU  set  and  sarved 
like  princes.  I  never  saw  such  a  flre  as  that  on  the 
block-house  hearth  before.  What  a  poor  comfusticated 
lot  we  would  have  been,  if  you  and  the  young  lady  had 
not  come  here,  mistress." 

«Thon  art  rig^t,  friend,"  said  Jacob ;  <<  the  Lordhlm- 
Belf  saw  that  It  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  even  in 
Eden :  and  for  mine  'own  part,  I  have  never  seen  a 
bachelor  whose  Ufe  was  to  be  admired  either  at  home  or 
abroad." 

The  pradent  Quakeress  said  nothing,  but  Constance, 
having  some  skill  In  such  matters,  took  note  that  Green- 
land ever  after  paid  her  particular  attentions,  and  took 
frequent  occasion  to  let  her  understand  how  well  he 
coiud  provide  for  a  wife. 

niey  talked  over  the  strange  news  of  the  day— what  # 
the  travelers  had  seen  at  Lexington  and  heard  atBed-l 
ford.    How  little  the  events  which  so  mightily  moved  ^ 
Ihe  land,  and  called  forth  Its  men,  young  and  old  to 
arms,  told  on  the  quiet  spirits  seated  by  that  block-house 
fire,  differing  in  experience,  education,  and  everything, 
except  the  love  of  peace  and  the  horror  of  war. 

"raend  Crossland,"  said  Jacob,  at  last,  **my  com- 
pany and  I  have  had  a  long  day's  travel,  and  would  fain 
retire  to  rest." 

*'  Well,"  said  Greenland,  <<  there's  a  nice  bed  for  the 
ladies  in  my  parlor,  plenty  of  dry  grass  for  us  men  folks 
to  sleep  on  here  beside  the  fire,  and  my  friends,  the 
Yanderslocks,  will  have  a  good  snake-down  behind  the 
wood,  yonder ;  it's  a  real  warm  comer." 

^*  Well  arranged,  friend  Crossland ;  if  thou  has  no  ob- 
jection, the  impression  is  on  my  mind  to  pray  with  thee 
and  thy  friends  before  we  all  go  to  sleep,  which  is.  in- 
deed, our  emblbm  of  going  from  this  life  ;  or  wilt  thou 
pray  with  us  thyself  f' said  Jacob. 

'^To  tell  you  the  tmth,  Mr.  Quaker,  Fm  a  poor  hand 
in  the  religion  line.  My  father  was  a  Cameronian,  and 
kept  us  well  posted  up  in  the  Catechism  and  the  Confea- 
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don.  but  between  soldferDi^  and  slopfn',  pedlln',  tad 
InmDerin',  they  have  clean  slipped  out  o'  my  mind ;  only 
I  does  my  best  endeavor  to  fear  the  Lord  an'  keep  a  grip 
o'  the  Commandments.  Give  lis  a  bit  of  prayer  yonr- 
aelf ;  there'll  be  none  of  ns  the  worse  for  it,"  said  Green- 
land. 

Thus  Invited)  Jacob  officiated  as  the  woodman's  chap- 
lain. Afterwards  Greenland  went  out  to  see  that  all  was 
safe  and  bar  his  gate.  '*  I  never  locks  it  when  I'm  at 
home ;  locks  may  ffo  wrong  with  a  man.  but  bars  can't," 
he  said ;  and  on  his  return  he  brongot  his  guests  the 
gratifying  intelligence  that  the  rain  Was  over,  and  the 
clear  sky  promised  fine  weather  for  the  coming  day.  In 
a  short  time  the  company  were  disposed  of  according  to 
their  host's  arrangement,  and  sleep  soon  fell  upon  the 
tired  travelers.  The  bed  assigned  to  Constance  and 
Hannah  in  Greenland's  private  parlor  was  singularly 
comfortable  and  well  kept  for  a  woodsman's  cabin. 
The  one  window  of  the  room  was  close  upon  it  j  and 
both  dropped  asleep,  lulled  by  the  murmur  of  the 
stream  that  flowed  past  that  side  of  the  block-house.  It 
was  a  long,  sound  slumber,  earned  by  a  day  of  travel  in 
the  wilds.  But  they  were  roused  from  it  when  the  day 
was  creeping  In  by  a  sound  which  Constance  had  never 
heard  bexore  and  never  afterwards  forgot— a  prolonged, 
shrill,  unearthly  yell— loud,  as  if  uttered  by  a  legion  of 
evU  spirits  :  and  Hannah,  as  she  sprang  out  of  bed,  ex- 
claimed, ''  May  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us ;  it  is  the 
-  Indian  war-whoop  I" 

OEAFTBB  XmL-- MAIH-BOUOB  AND  HI8  VOLLOWMB8. 

From  tales  related  by  her  father  and  old  neighbors  U 
the  Elms,  Constance  knew  what  a  signal  of  death  and 
destruction  the  Indian  war-whoop  was.  She  sprang  up 
also,  and  the  two  peeped  out  of  the  window,  which  waf 
BO  constructed  in  the  thick  log  wall  that  tliose  withlc 
could  see  without  beine  seen.  A  glorious  morning  had 
broken  on  the  wooded  nills  and  the  wild  valley,  but  its 
light  showed  them  that  the  enclosure  around  the  house 
was  occupied  bv  Indians,  arrayed  somewhat  like  the 
Mohawks,  and  fully  armed  with  rifle  and  tomahawk. 
Greenland's  gate  stood  wide  open,  some  active  members 
of  the  tribe  having  climbed  over  and  withdrawn  the 
bars,  thus  admitting  the  rest,  while  all  within  the  block- 
house were  asleep.  A  band  of  stem  old  warriors  had 
stationed  themselves  round  the  building,  with  their 
rifles  pointed  at  its  windows.  I  call  them  '*  rifles,"  as 
the  familiar  word  for  flre-arms  now-a^days,  but  in  truth 
they  were  ruder  and  **  smoothbore  "  weapons.  Beyond 
them  the  young  men  of  the  tribe  flourished  their  tomar 
hawks  with  gestures  of  savage  fury ;  and  on  the  hill* 
side,  Just  above  the  stream,  another  group  were  busy 
kindling  a  fire. 

Constance  and  Hannah  flung  on  their  clothes,  and 
hurried  out  to  give  the  alarm ;  but  the  men  were  all 
astii^—indeed,  no  living  man  could  sleep  in  such  a  din, 
for  whoop  after  whoop  rose  from  without,  followed  by 
thundering  knocks  with  the  butt-ends  of  muskets  at  tlM 
door. 

*'  It's  strong,"  said  Greenland,  <<  and  will  stand  a  good 
deal  o'  cavin'.  What  brings  the  varmints  to  my  place, 
I  wonder  ?  I  never  had  a  quarrel  with  them,  and  thebr 
nearest  settlement  Is  miles  away  on  the  boraers  of  the 
Mohawk  country.  Howsomever  there's  mischief  in  their 
heads  when  they  open  thetar  throats  that  way :  but  I'm 
thankful  there's  two  rifles  here,  my  own  and  Vander- 
slock's.  I  wish  the  stock  of  powder  and  ball  was  bigger, 
but  It  ain't,  so  we  must  lose  nothing.  The  loopholes 
In  the  loft  will  slve  us  the  best  aim.  I'm  a  pretty  good 
marksman  myself,  so  I'll  take  the  front  one.  Vander- 
slock's  a  good  shot— he'll  take  the  back,  I  know  :  and 
Mr.  Quaker,  vou  and  the  boy  could  blaze  away  with  the 
pistols  from  the  windows,  and  frighten  the  savages,  if 
you  did  no  more." 

'<I  have  no  pistols,  friend,"  said  Jacob.  <<I  hold  it 
contrary  to  a  Christian's  dutv  to  carry  or  use  any 
weapons  of  the  kind,  for  if  his  jfaster  sees  good,  he  can 
deliver  him  from  all  danger,  and  if  not^  the  Lord's  will 
be  done.  But  [  will  tell  thee  what  I  will  do  for  our 
common  defence,  which  is.  indeed,  the  safest  way,  seeing 
thv  munitions  of  war  are  but  scanty ;  I  will  parley  from 
this  window  with  the  chief  of  the  Indians,  for  I  know 
him  to  be  Main-rouge  a  raging  heathen  in  his  wrath,  but 
otherwise  just  ana  reasonable :  since  thou  hast  no 
quarrel,  It  may  be  some  mistake  that  has  brought  theoq 


'*  Well,  ole  man,  it's  no  doubt  a  Christian  way  to  spend 
the  fag  end  o'  your  time,  and  there's  not  much  of  • 
better  chance  for  us ;  but  while  you'reparleyin'  I'll  just 
get  ready  mv  rifle.  Do  you  the  same,  Vecderslock ;  and 
every  one  o'  you,  especially  the  ladies,  keep  well  away 
to  the  comers,  for  fear  o'  them  savages  flrin'  straight  In 
when  he  opens  the  window." 

Undeterred  by  that  dansrer,  Jacob  opened  the  ahnttei 
of  a  small  unglazed  aperture  above  the  settle,  out  of 
which  he  had  previously  taken  a  cautious  look,  and  said 
to  the  yelling  savages  in  a  quiet  tone,  <*  Friends,  what  Is 
your  business  here  f"  Calm  courage  generally  com- 
mands the  respect  of  the  red  men.  Their  whoops 
ceased:  their  ferocious  faces  turned  towards  Jacob. 
Some  ox  them  pointed  their  rifles  at  him,  others  flourished 
their  tomahawks,  but  the  Quaker  did  not  shrink ;  and  a 
man  of  laiger  frame  than  most  of  the  Indian  race,  but  a« 
gaunt  and  spare  as  they  commonly  are,  advanced  to 
parley  with  him.  His  buftalo  robe,  rich  in  Its  rade  em- 
broidery, his  belt  made  of  silver  plates  and  scarlet 
leather,  and  the  number  of  weapons,  both  European  and 
Indian,  stuck  in  it,  the  superior  brilliancy  of  ms  war- 
paint, and  the  peculiar  crown  of  feathers  with  which  his 
bead  was  decorated,  all  proclaimed  him  to  be  the  chief 
of  his  tribe,  the  redoubtable  Main-rouge. 

One  who  looked  on  that  Indian's  f^e  could  well  be- 
lieve Lieutenant  Gray's  account  of  him  ;  there  was  sudi 
a  look  of  iron  sternness  about  the  brow  and  mouth,  and 
snch  concentrated  flre  in  the  deep-«et  eyes.  Thick  as 
the  war-paint  was,  it  could  not  conceal  the  furrowe 
which  a  nard  life,  or  hard  thoughts,  rather  than  time, 
had  made  there ;  for  the  chief  was  still  upright,  active, 
and  sinewy  as  any  of  his  tribe." 

<<  We  want  Major  Danby's  Bquaw,"  he  said,  after  a 
considerable  survey  of  Jacob. 

'*  And  what  mignt  be  thv  business  with  her,  friend  f 
Inquired  the  time-gaining  Quaker. 

**  Our  squaws  are  walumg  for  the  woman." 

The  haufldity,  vindictive  malice  of  the  Indian's  lonk 
and  the  yell  from  his  people  that  followed,  for  U^ 
moment  appalled  even  Jacob. 

''Major  i>anby's  sqviaw  is  not  here,  and  we  know 
nothing  aboat  her."  he  said.  ''  We  are  travelers  fh)ro 
Boston,  who  have  lost  our  way,  and  taken  shelter  in  the 
block-house  for  the  night." 

«  Do  you  keep  a  store  of  big  lies  ready  to  tell  Indians  f" 
said  Main-rouge. 

"  I  am  one  ozPenn's  people,  fricL*  I.*'  And  Jacob  made 
a  large  display  of  his  drab  coat.  <'  Ulds*.  thou  ever  know 
any  of  theia  to  tell  the  Indian  lies  ? 

'^  No ;  out  let  me  see  the  woman  yon  have  wtth  yon," 
said  the  unconvinced  chlet 

It  was  now  -»laln  for  whom  the  psity  weve  mistaken 
by  the  vengeful  red  men :  and  by  Jacob's  advice,  Con- 
stance, Hft""*i».  and  the  uau  at  once  stood  up  on  the 
settle,  where  tbeir  faces  could  be  most  plainly  seen 
through  the  little  window.  The  Indians  crowded  to  the 
spot,  and  gazed  up  at  them,  but  a  general  head-shaking 
and  look  of  disappointment  announced  that  their  eager 
pursuit  was  foileo,  for  fortunately  neither  Constance  nor 
Hannah  in  the  least  resembled  Major  Danby's  squaw. 

The  next  moment  hoarse  voices  spoke  out  among  the 
Wampanoags.  They  were  evidently  suggesting  that  the 
woman  wanted  was  hidden  in  the  house,  f o«  eveiy  eye 
glared  with  savage  indignation— every  hand  brandished 
natchet  or  rifle,  and  another  war-whoop  burst  from  all 
the  warriors  except  Main-rouge  himself.  He  stood 
gazing  on  Constance  with  such  fixed  earnestness,  that  In 
spite  of  her  resolution  not  to  seem  afraid,  the  glil 
trembled  in  every  limb. 

"  Whose  squaw  are  you  f"  he  said  at  length. 

**  I  am  nobody's  squaw ;  I  am  not  marriedy  chief," 
said  poor  Constance. 

"whose  daughter  are  you,  then?"  and  the  Indian 
came  close  up  to  the  win<u>w. 

<*  I  am  the  daughter  of  Squire  Delamere,  of  the  ElmSy" 
said  Constance. 

"  The  great  house  on  the  banks  of  the  ConnecUent,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Hoosac  hUls  ?'*  he  Inquired. 

'*  Th3  same,"  she  said ;  and  was  about  to  step  down 
^hen  the  Indian  made  an  urgent  sign  for  her  to  stay. 

"Listen;"  and  he  spoke  slowly.  "Twenty  winters 
igo,  when  I  was  with  Montcalm  and  his  people  among 
£e  Great  Lakes,  and  all  the  warriors  of  our  tribe  were 
with  me,  the  Mohawks,  who  had  taken  up  tlie  hatchet 
for  tliA  En^liRh,  fell  upon  our  settlement.    All  the  wo- 
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men  and  children  who  could  get  away  fled  to  the  borders 
of  Massachusetts,  the  land  that  was  once  our  own  ;  and 
my  wife  and  her  five  little  ones  wandered  as  far  as  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut.  There  your  father  found  them 
shivering  under  a  tree  one  day,  when  the  snow  was  fall- 
ing fast.  He  knew  I  loved  the  French  and  hated  the 
English  ;  but  he  took  my  wife  and  children  home  to  his 
house,  keptttiem  at  free  living,  and  suffered  none  of  his 
people  to  deal  unkindly  with  them^  tUl  I  and  my  war- 
liors  came  back,  and  drove  the  Mohawks  out  of  our 
settlement.  Then  he  sent  them  safely  to  me,  loaded 
with  blankets  and  stuff s,  bread  and  white  man^s  meat, 
and  guarded  by  his  men,  that  no  enemy  might  find  them 
by  the  way ;  and  then  1  swore  that  if  ever  he  or  his  came 
to  want  or  extremity,  I  would  help  and  stand  by  them, 
though  they  had  killed  my  father.  Therefore  fear 
nothmg ;  you  are  Delamere's  daughter— your  face  tells 
me  so,  and  Delamcre^s  daughter  is  mine.'' 

He  turned  and  spoke  in  their  own  language  to  the 
warriors,  who  had  by  this  time  silently  gathered  round 
him ;  for  some  of  them  understood  English,  though  the 
greater  part  did  not. 

''  My  noble  father,''  said  Constance,  while  the  tears 
sprang  to  ^her  eyes,  "  from  how  many  voices  have  I 
heard  of  your  generous  deeds  I" 

"Tes,  my  daughter,"  said  the  Quaker;  ''and  the 
bread  he  cast  on  those  wild  waters  so  long  ago  seems 
returning  this  day  to  benefit  not  only  his  cnila,  but,  It 
may  be,  our  whole  company." 

As  Jacob  spoke,  a  strong  odor  of  burning  wood  began 
to  fiU  the  house ;  there  was  a  crackling  sound  some- 
where above,  and  a  yell  of  triumph  came  from  the  hill- 
eide.  The  youths  who  kindled  the  fire  there  had  been 
amusing  themselves  unobserved  and  unchecked  all  the 
time  of  the  parley  l^  flinging  blazing  brands  at  the  roof 
of  the  block-house.  Many  had  fallen  short,  but  the  aim 
was  at  last  successfuL  Greenland  went  up  to  the  loft 
to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  rushed  down  with  the 
intelligence  that  the  roof  was  in  flames,  and  the  old  place 
wouliTbum  like  tinder.  With  that  announcement  he 
unbarred  the  door,  and  every  one  made  the  best  of  their 
way  out,  for  the  smoke  was  now  suffocating.  Green- 
land darted  back  for  his  rifle  and  family  Bible-— there  was 
no  time  to  save  anythhif  else.  The  burning  roof  fell  in 
upon  the  loft,  the  loft  fell  into  the  rooms  below,  a  shower 
01  sparks  and  a  column  of  flame  went  up  to  the  morning 
sky,  and  the  comfortable,  substantial  block-house,  with 
all  its  owner's  treasured  chattels,  was  a  burning  mass 
that  must  soon  be  reduced  to  ashes.  The  sight  of  it 
woke  up  the  destructive  instincts  of  the  Indian  tribe, 
with  the  exception  of  Main-rouge  and  a  few  old  warriors 
who  stood  apart,  looking  on  the  scene  with  haughty  un- 
concern. Ihe  entire  band  danced  round  the  blazing 
T)uilding  with  the  most  frightful  yells  and  brandishing 
of  weapons,  which,  however,  they  did  not  turn  upon  the 
whites,  but  allowed  the  men  to  get  tbo  horses  and  their 
traveling  gear  out  of  the  shed^  while  Constance  and 
TTannah,  at  a  slim  from  the  chief,  retired  for  safety  be- 
hind him  and  his  company.  The  frau  followed  their 
example,  but  nobody— not  even  Greenland,  who  knew 
the  surrounding  wilds—]      '    --      ..-^.-^  -.^        -.  ^- 


escape,  for  they  knew 
The  Indian  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  carrying  away 
captive  or  hostage  for  whom  ransom  may  be  exacted  or 
claims  enforced.  The  excited  plebeians  and  the  composed 
patricians  had  the  same  watcnful  eye  upon  them. 

The  w^i:^  dance  went  on  for  some  time,  getting  more 
furiously  triumphant  at  every  crash  of  the  burning  walls, 
tUl  the  chief,  thinking  his  followers  had  been  sufBciently 
indulged  in  their  taste  for  mischief,  issued  his  marching 
orders,  which  were  directly  obeyed. 

A  couple  of  powerful  Indians  disarmed  Yanderslock 
and  Greenland  of  their  rifles,  but  left  the  latter  his  Bible. 
"  I  knew  it  was  the  only  thing  the  varmints  wouldn't 
take  from  me,  and  may-be  the  best  worth  savin',"  he 
said,  in  after  moralizing.  The  tribe  had  a  sort  of  re* 
spect  for  the  book  he  carried  so  carefully,  supposing  it 
to  be  the  ''  white  man's  medicine,"  or  amulet,  and  by 
way  of  security,  passed  round  it,  under  Greenland's 
arm,  the  strong  bark  rope,  with  which  they  bound  his 
right  and  the  Dutchman's  left  together,  knowing  that, 
auached  to  such  a  figure  as  Yanderslock,  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  active  woodsman  to  run  away.  Con- 
stance, Philip,  and  the  Quaker,  with  Hannah  behind 
him,  were  allowed  their  horses.  The  frau  got  posses- 
sion of  her  husband's  shaggy  steed,  and  rode  triumph- 


ant on  his  saddle  with  a  stout  T>asket  of  household  goods 
before  her ;  but  they  rode  in  single  file,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  red  man's  march.  There  was  always  an  Indian 
or  two  close  by  every  bridle,  and  thus  the  luckless  com- 
pany set  forth  from  the  Block-house  Hollow  across  the 
wild  and  wooded  hills  to  the  Wampanoag  settlement,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Mohawk  countiy. 

At  the  same  hour,  Caleb  Sewell  and  three  of  Jacob's 
men  set  out  on  their  backward  way  to  search  and  inquire 
for  the  missing  four.  The  rest  of  the  party,  though, 
like  them,  driven  aside  by  the  onward  rush  01  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys  and  the  blinding  hailstorm,  had  under 
Caleb's  guidance  regained  the  path,  and  proceeded  for 
some  dutance  before  they  missed  their  companions. 
When  about  to  turn  and  seek  for  them,  the  report  of  a 
traveler  whom  they  chanced  to  meet,  and  who  nad  seen 
persons  answering  to  their  description  far  ahead,  made 
them  push  on.  They  reached  Harmony  at  the  fall  of 
night,  out  found  that  their  friends  had  not  arrived  there, 
and  tne  wagons  had  gone  forward.  The  men  in  charge 
of  them  having  heard  the  news  of  the  insurrection, 
thought  it  best  to  get  out  of  the  disturbed  province  as 
soon  as  they  could. 

Caleb  and  his  company  stayed  at  the  Quaker  village 
for  the  night,  the  rest  remained  there  all  the  next  day. 
while  he  and  his  three  assistants  rode  over  the  ground 
they  had  traversed  aa  far  as  Bedford,  inquiring  in  every 
direction  for  the  lost  travellers.  No  certain  intelligence 
of  them  could  be  obtained,  but  from  vague  accounts 
which  they  had  of  some  such  people  being  seen  on  the 
public  road  and  at  village  inns,  the  searchers  concluded 
that  their  missing  ones  were  still  before  them ;  and  after 
another  night's  rest  in  Harmony,  the  company  continued 
their  journey,  inquiring  and  advertising  for  the  four  at 
every  stage,  out  inauiring  and  advertising  in  vain,  for 
they  had  mistaken  the  wrong  path  for  the  right  one,  and 
tn  traveling,  as  in  life,  such  mistakes  are  apt  to  nave 
serious  consequences. 

CHAFTBB  XIX.— LITB  DT  AH  INDIAH  TILL^OB. 

In  those  days  the  province  of  New  York  had  two 
strongly  contrasted  divisions.  Its  seaward  side,  in- 
habited by  the  descendants  of  Dutch,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish colonists,  was  the  seat  of  cultivation,  wealth,  and 
commerce,  rivalling  those  of  the  roother^ountrv ;  but 
its  inland  and  largest  half  was  the  territory  of  the  8ix 
Nations,  those  remnants  of  the  aboriginal  race  who  had 
sought  refuge  In  that  central  land  from  the  white  man's 
advance  on  north  and  south,  and  maintained  there  the 
rude  independence  and  primitive  fashions  of  their 
fathers. 

The  summer  tourist,  in  his  wanderings  among  the 
highlands  of  the  Upper  Hudson,  still  meets  with  many 
a  memorial  of  the  long-banished  people,  besides  the 
beautiful  river  that  bears  the  Mohawk's  name  ;  but  at 
the  time  of  our  story  every  tribe  had  its  own  settlement 
or  village.  That  of  the  Wampanoegs  lay  nearest  to  the 
Massachusetts  frontier,  and  hither  Main-rouge  and  his 
followers  hastened  with  their  prizes. 

It  was  a  fatiguing  march  for  the  whites  and  their  poor 


—made  the  slightest  attempt  to  torses,  hurried  through  the  rough  and  tangled  ways  of 
it  would  be  worse  than  usSeas.  »  forest  land,  on  which  it  seemed  that  no  axe  had  been 


Ufted— for  clearing  or  human  habitation  there  was  none ; 
with  no  rest  allowed  but  a  short  time  at  noon,  on  a 
grassy  spot  where  a  living  spring  gleamed  and  bubbled 
up  at  the  root  of  a  giant  tree.  There  the  Indians  drank 
water  and  dozed  on  the  gross,  with  some  always  wide- 
awake and  keeping  watch  over  the  spoiL  Long  and 
very  quick  marches  are  the  fashion  with  most  barbarous 
races.  When  the  sun  began  to  decline,  they  were  all 
afoot  once  more,  and  through  the  cool,  clear  night  their 
silent  march  went  on,  for  Indians  rarely  speak  in  transit ; 
but  the  morning  was  well  advanced  before  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  settlement.  It  was  an  open  valley,  sur- 
rounded by  low  and  grassy  hills,  with  wood-crowned 
heights  beyond  them.  The  village  stood  in  its  centre, 
on  the  banks  of  a  winding  stream ;  the  morning  sun  was 
shining  on  the  pleasant  hills,  on  the  low  roofs,  and  on 
the  laughing  waters ;  and  as  they  descended  the  beaten 
path  that  led  from  the  uplands  to  the  valley,  the  whole 
scene  looked  so  pastoral  and  peaceful,  that  it  reminded 
Constance  of  the  shepherd  life  and  Arcadian  vales  of 
which  old  poets  sung. 

The  fair  fancy  was  quickly  dispelled.  Scarcely  had 
fhey  come  within  hearing  distance,  when  a  whoop,  more 
shrUl  and  discordant  than  that  of  the  warriors  round  the 
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.  block-house,  burst  from  the  village^  and  out  of  it  came 
rnshiug  a  baud  of  hags,  withered,  wizeoed,  and  wlcked- 
lookhig  enough  for  witches  about  to  begin  some  venge- 
ful spell,  and  eyery  one  flourishing  a  birch-rod,  that 
might  have  met  the  requirements  of  any  of  the  old 
school  teachers,  by  whom  that  instrument  was  believed 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  improvement  of  the 
youthful  mind.  These  were  the  ladieB  said  to  be  in 
waiting  for  Mrs.  Malor  Danby ;  and  Jacob's  reflection  on 
the  bread  which  Delamere  had  cast  on  the  wild  waters 
was  soon  proved  to  be  true.  Indian  Indignation  will 
vent  itself  on  the  first  of  the  offender's  race  it  can  reach  ; 
and  the  interesting  compsmy  yelled  and  flourished  their 
birches  at  Ck)nstance  and  Hannah  in  a  style  which  made 
evident  that  one  white  woman  would  serve  their  turn  as 
well  as  another. 

Before  they  could  get  sufficiently  near  to  do  any 
damage,  the  chief  stopped  their  progress  with  an  im- 
perious gesture  and  some  words  of  command,  which  his 
warriors  seconded  by  each  addressing  his  liege  lady  in  a 
similar  manner ;  whereon  the  gentle  fair  ones,  looking 
considerably  disappointed,  but  without  a  word,  after  the 
fashion  of  Indian  women,  retired  to  their  domestic 
affairs,  and  Main-rouge  and  his  followers  entered  the 
village.  A  curious  sight  it  was  for  the  parl^  of  whites, 
now  relieved  from  apprehensions  of  immediate  danger, 
to  see  the  wigwams  of  which  it  was  composed,  low, 
brown  and  weather-stained,  half  tents,  half  houses, 
made  partly  of  timber  and  partly  of  prepu^  skins,  with- 
out chimneys  or  glazed  windows,  tne  smoke  makmg  its 
egress  by  a  hole  in  the  roof,  and  the  light  flndlng  en- 
trance by  open  sUts  in  the  wall.  Yet.  for  the  require- 
ments of  Indian  Ufe,  they  were  not  uncomfortable 
homes ;  there  was  no  appearance  of  want  or  squalor 
about  tbem.  Robust  red  children  played  at  every  open 
door ;  women  were  busy  about  the  fires  within ;  savory 
odors  of  venison  and  wild  fowl  in  progress  of  cooking 
pervaded  the  atmosphere ;  all  round  the  village  a  broad 
belt  of  srowine  corn,  with  scarcely  a  fence  or  landmark 
to  divide  the  fields,  gave  promise  that  bread  would  be 
plenty  among  them  before  the  next  fall ;  and  beyond  it, 
horses  and  cattle  in  considerable  numbers  grazed  on  the 
abundant  herbage  of  the  vallev.  The  Wampanoags 
were  well-to-do,  according  to  thenr  wants  and  ways ;  and 
looking  on  that  prosperous  though  secluded  settlement, 
one  might  have  guessed  how  things  went  with  tribes  of 
the  western  world  before  the  whUe  man's  foot,  and  all 
the  ills  which  that  omtnous  <* plant"  predicted,  were 
known  upon  the  soiL 

'*  Welcome  home,  my  daughter,"  said  the  chief,  as  ha 
assisted  Constance  from  her  saddle  at  the  door  of  his 
own  wigwam,  with  courtesy  scarcely  to  be  exnectedfrom 
an  old  warrior  of  the  red  race.  '*  welcome  home ;  and 
fear  nothinir,  you  or  your  friends,  for  neither  man  nor 
woman  shall  Uft  a  hand  against  you ;"  and  he  gallantly 
handed  her  in,  giving  Jacob  and  Hannah  a  sign  to  follow, 
and  by  a  similar  motion  committing  the  Vanderslocks 
and  Greenland  to  the  charge  of  some  of  his  followere, 
doubtless  known  to  be  trusty  and  discreet.  His  dwelling 
was  worthy  of  an  Indian  chief.  The  preniises  properly 
consisted  of  three  wigwams,  the  principal  being  in  the 
centre,  and  the  inferior  one  on  each  side  of  it.  They 
were  lor  the  accommodation  of  his  retinue.  Some  of 
them  were  hired  people,  but  the  greater  part  were  slaves 
—captives  taken  in  war  with  other  tribes— and  many  of 
them  sent  as  presents  to  him  by  friendly  chiefs ;  out 
their  exact  number  his  white  prizes  never  knew. 

The  hired  men  did  his  hunting  business,  and  brought 
home  from  the  abundantly-stocked  woods,  venison,  bison 
meat,  and  wild  fowl  enough  to  supply  his  ample  house- 
hold ;  the  rest  did  all  manner  of  work  without  and  with- 
in doors,  and  being  slaves,  the  men  were  expected  to  do 
as  much  as  the  women,  with  which  exception  all  differ- 
ence between  the  faring  of  free  and  bona  man  ended. 

The  central  wigwam  was  the  private  residence  of  MaJn- 
rouge,  and  a  prmcely  mansion  of  the  kind  it  was,  con- 
slstiiig  of  a  great  hall,  with  a  fireplace  at  the  upper  end, 
and  several  smaller  apartments  partitioned  off  on  either 
side  bv  curt'iins  of  skin,  so  thick  and  well-secured  that 
they  formfxl  very  go>a  substitutes  for  our  lath  and 
plaster. 

That  h<ill  was  the  place  of  state,  of  council,  and  of 
feasting  *  there  the  2hief  sat  in  Indian  splendor,  on  a 
low  log  settle,  covered  with  a  bearskin,  wearing  his 
embroiiered  robe,  bis  wampum  belt,  aLJ  his  moccasins, 
covered  with  beads  ind  sLells,  to  receive  visits  of  cere- 


mony from  the  chiefs  of  other  tribes  or  Che  agents  of 
white  authorities,  to  give  judgment  in  cases  of  dispute 
or  accusation  among  his  people,  and  to  hold  high  festival 
in  celebration  of  some  glorious  victory  or  advantageous 
marriage. 

He  sat  there  now,  not  in  such  solemn  state,  but  with 
his  white  guests,  for  the  three  were  treated  as  such.  His 
attendants  spread  a  liberal  table  before  them.  It  was 
simply  a  board  supported  by  uprights  and  trestles,  but 
heaped  with  the  best  of  Indian  fare ;  and  bavine  spread 
It,  tney  retired  to  the  farther  end  of  the  hall,  where 
they  squatted  on  the  floor  till  the  great  people  had 
finished,  and  then  shared  the  remnants  of  the  feast 
among  themselves.  The  red  man  does  nothing— «t  least 
in  a  friendly  way— without  time  and  ceremony.  It  was. 
not  till  they  had  eaten  the  momlnff  meal  together,  and 
he  had  made  them  a  short  speecn,  setting  forth  how 
welcome  they  were  to  his  wigwam,  that  the  chief  In- 
quired of  Jacob  if  Hannah  was  his  squaw,  what  relation 
he  was  to  Squire  Delamere  and  his  daughter,  where  t!ie 
partv  were  goinff  when  they  rested  for  the  night  at  the 
block-house.  This  was  the  opportunity  for  which  th 
prudent  Quaker  had  waited.  Tradiuff  with  the  Indian; 
nad  given  him  some  knowledge  of  their  character  anc 
ways,  and  he  at  once  replieato  the  chief's  questions, 
with  full  particulars  regarding  himself  and  his  com- 
panions. "  Thou  pereelvest,"  he  added,  "  that  I  am  thna 
separated  from  my  wife  and  daughter,  my  friends  and 
servants,  not  to  speak  of  mv  household  eoods,  which 
were  sent  on  before ;  that  Delamere's  daugnter  and  the 
boy  Philip,  who  is  her  page,  and  Delamere's  house- 
keeper, this  honest  woman,  whose  name  is  Hannah 
Armstrong,  were  all  placed  under  my  charge  by  himself 
before  he  went  on  the  war-path,  because  of  toe  loving 
friendship  that  was  between  us,  and  that  it  behoves  me 
to  guide  them  safely  to  Philadelphia,  and  keep  them  in 
my  house  there  supplied  with  all  things  necessary  till  he 
returns.  Wherefore  I  beseech  thee,  for  the  sake  of 
Delamere,  and  thy  remembrance  of  his  good  deeda 
done  to  tny  family,  to  agree  with  me  on  the  terms  of 
ransom  for  us  alL  and  be  sure  that  whatsoever  thou 
askest  in  reason  I  will  pay.  Let  some  of  thy  people 
accompany  us  to  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania— for  tmlv 
we  know  not  this  country— or  let  them  go  onward  with 
us  to  the  city  and  receive  the  ransom." 

''  I  will  take  no  ransom  for  Delamere's  daughter  or 
Delamere's  friends  ;  he  took  none  for  my  wife  and  five 
children  when  I  was  on  the  war-path  agamst  his  people  ; 
they  shall  dwell  in  my  wigwams  and  share  my  venJaon 
till  such  times  as  I  can  send  them  with  fitting  guides  and 
guards  to  Philadelphia ;  for  the  Six  Nations  are  disturbed 
concerning  what  side  they  should  take  in  the  dispute 
between  &ng  George  and  the  people  of  the  land ;  other 
tribes  are  remembering  their  ancient  battles  and  enmitiea, 
and  the  BOngoes  have  already  taken  up  the  hatchet." 

They  all  thanked  him,  but  he  cut  their  acknowledge- 
ments short  with  the  stately  courtesv  of  an  Indian  chief, 
saying  to  Constance  In  particular :  ''You  are  young,  ana 
think  only  of  the  present ;  but  I  remember  the  ]>ast,  and 
the  six  that  shivered  under  the  tree  in  the  falling  snow." 

''  Are  they  all  with  you  yet,  chief  f"  she  ventured  to 
say,  for  her  curiosity  on  the  point  had  been  roused  by 
seeing  an  old  dame,  as  withered  and  as  wizened  as  any 
of  the  ladies  with  the  birch,  superintending  things  in 
genera]  about  the  wigwam. 

''  No,"  said  Main-rouge ;  "  they  are  all  in  the  spirit 
country ;  the  wife  that  loved  me,  the  four  sons  that 
fbught  by  n^  side,  and  the  daughter  that  was  the  light 
of  my  days.  I  kindled  the  ni^t  fire  for  one  after  an- 
other, to  light  them  on  their  Journey  to  the  happy 
hunting-ground ;  but  I  kindled  none  for  her ;  she  died 
far  beyond  the  great  waters ;  my  daughter  married  a 
Frenchman,  and  went  with  him  to  his  father's  land. 
They  made  much  of  her  there ;  she  had  all  things  rich 
and  fine ;  but  in  their  great  towns  and  lofty  houses  she 

J>ined  for  the  woods,  and  so  departed  early  on  that 
ourney  which  all  the  living  must  take.'* 

Main-rouge— ^hU  own  name  was  Masotes,  but  he 
dropped  It  for  the  more  distinguished  title— was  a  re- 
markable man  in  his  day. 

Like  the  famous  King  Philip,  whom  he  reckoned 
among  his  ancestors,  he  had  received  an  English  edncsr 
tion,  being  sent  to  New  York  for  that  purpose,  when 
very  young,  by  his  father.  The  old  chief  bad  been 
always  friendly  to  the  English,  and  a  great  admirer  of 
their  arts  and  learning,  yet  his  son,  to  whom  such  oppor- 
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tanltiea  of  acquiring  both  were  gIveD,  not  only  returned 
to  Indian  life  and  habits,  but  took  the  French  side  In  the 
succeeding  war,  and  proved  faithful  to  the  cause  he  had 
adopted  even  when  it  was  ruined.  The  choice  had  been 
disastrous  to  himself  and  his  people,  yet  no  chief  had 
greater  authority  over  his  tribe,  or  was  held  in  higher 
respect  by  the  Six  Nations  for  wisdom,  valor,  and  faith- 
fulness to  covenant  or  treaty,  and  doubtless  he  would 
have  honorably  kept  his  promise  to  the  three,  but  for 
one  of  those  temptations  or  familv  interest  and  affection 
which  at  times  prove  too  strong  lor  the  red  man  as  well 
as  for  the  white. 

He  kept  it  well.  In  the  mean  time,  had  Constance 
been  the  only  daughter  of  the  redoubtable  Red-hand,  she 
could  not  have  experienced  more  kindness  and  consider- 
ation. The  chief  himself,  having  some  remembrance 
of  the  attentions  to  which  white  laddes  were  accustomed, 
would  gallantly  hand  her  to  a  seat  bv  his  side  on  the 
bearskin-covered  settle,  and  divide  with  his  own  red 
bands  her  portion  of  the  best  with  which  his  board  was 
furnished.  Jacob  and  Hannah  were  scarcely  less  dis- 
tinguished in  the  wigwam.  Philip,  for  being  her  page, 
was  admitted  to  a  place  in  the  hall.  Greenland  and 
Yanderslock  were  unbound,  and  they,  together  with 
trau,  being  known  to  be  stransers  and  lumberers,  were 
made  free  of  the  inferior  dwemngs  as  humble  but  wel- 
come guests.  The  little  company  thus  felt  themselves 
safe  amouff  the  savage  tribe,  with  whom  their  chleTs 
word  was  law ;  and  though  much  dissatisfaction  had 
prevailed  in  the  village  because  his  expedition  furnished 
no  sacrifice  for  the  Indian  Nemesis,  vet  the  whole  popu- 
lation, finding  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  to  be  hiad, 
at  once  got  reconciled  to  the  strangers. 

They  were  making  themselves  at  home  in  the  new 
society,  where  it  was  evident  their  soloum  miRht  be  for 
some  tune,  when  one  morning  a  great  bustle  tBroughout 
the  village,  and  shouts  not  onlflLe  the  war-whoop,  an- 
nounced some  distinguished  arrivaL  Constance  looked 
out  amone  the  res^  and  saw  that  it  was  a  Mohawk 
ehief,  wttn  an  ample  following  of  warriors  in  full 
array ;  but  that  chlu  was  no  other  than  Kashutan,  the 
handsome  Indian  whom  she  had  once  mistaken  for 
Sydney  Archdale.  The  discovery  was  not  cheeriiu; 
under  present  circumstances.  Moreover,  she  perceive^ 
at  the  same  instant,  that  the  young  Mohawk  had  cauffht 
sight  of  herself,  and  recognised  her.  too,  though  he  be- 
trayed no  sign  of  the  Uke  among  the  warriors.  Yet, 
when  the  ceremonious  greetings  ^nth  which  Main-rouge 
and  his  people  welcomed  their  vtsitors  were  finished,  and 
the  most  distinguished  were  thronging  into  the  hall,  the 
old  chief  conducted  him  to  the  retted  comer  where  she 
had  taken  her  seat^  and  said,  <'  This  is  my  nephew :  his 
name  is  Kashutan ;  he  is  the  son  of  Shingis,  chief  of  the 
Puma  tribe  of  Mohawks,  whose  fame  is  known  to  the 
Six  Nations  and  all  the  pale  fttces  in  this  land.'' 

Miss  Delamere  dropped  a  deep  curtsey,  and  said  she 
was  happy  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  gentleman  so 
distinguished.  The  young  Mohawk  made  the  same 
graceful  bow  with  which  he  had  stepped  out  of  her  way 
m  Harbor  street^  and  said  some  words  which  his  uncle 
interpreted  to  mean  that  the  sight  of  her  face  was  as 
pleasant  to  him  as  the  sunshine  uter  rain. 

"These  are  his  warriors,"  continued  old  Red-hand, 
Introducing  the  formidable  array  that  now  filled  the  hall, 
and  he  made  them  a  short  speech,  setting  forth,  as  Con- 
stance afterwards  learned,  her  father's  rank  and  wealth 
and  her  own  prospects  of  Inheriting  his  large  estate. 

The  Mohawks  were  reckoned,  not  only  the  handsomest 
and  most  ferocious,  but  also  the  most  polite  of  the  Six 
Nations,  and  In  those  respects  all  their  tribes  were  said 
to  be  excelled  by  that  of  the  Puma,  or  American  tiger, 
the  special  patron  of  Kashutan  and  his  people,  for,  as 
the  knightly  orders  of  the  middle  ages  selected  their 
patrons  from  among  the  canonized,  the  clans  of  red  men 
found  theirs  among  the  wild  dwellers  of  their  native 
forests.  Moreover,  they  were  best  acquainted  with 
white  manners  and  customs,  having  been  the  faithful 
allies  of  the  EngUsh  for  almost  a  century,  and  constantly 
engaged  in  trade  with  their  merchants  or  agents.  The 
entire  company  did  reverence  to  the  squire's  daughter. 
It  might  have  been  observed  that  the  younger  braves 
bowed  much  the  lowest,  and  those  who  \m.  English 
enough  said,  "  Wish  the  missy  a  good  day. "  Constance 
made  the  best  acknowledgments  she  could  think  of,  and 
all  parties  seemed  satisfied  that  the  correct  thing  had 
been  done ;  but  the  peculiar  etiquette  of  these  genUf  of 


the  wildemess  was  exemplified  when  the  chief  presented 
hiB  less  notable  guests,  including  their  familiar  acquaint- 
ance, Jacob  Stoughton.  They  went  through  the  whole 
ceremonial  of  introduction  with  as  much  solemn  formal- 
ity as  if  one  of  them  had  never  seen  the  Quaker  before ; 
but  when  it  was  finished  Kashutan  and  several  of  his 
warriors  shook  hands  with  him  in  the  most  friendly 
manner;  and  some  of  them  inquired,  in  tolerable  Eng- 
lish, after  his  fellow-merchants,  with  whom  they  had 
traded  in  Boston. 

OHAPTXB  ZX.— THE  MOHAWK'S  WOOING. 

The  Mohawks  had  come  on  one  of  those  long  visits  of 
half-pleasure,  half-business,  which  the  braves  of  friendly 
tribes  are  apt  to  pay  to  each  other  in  critical  times. 
Councils  were  to  be  held  on  the  subject  of  which  side 
their  united  forces  should  take  in  the  strife  which 
threatened  to  divide  the  American  continent.  There 
was  also  a  good  deal  of  hunting  and  feasting  to  be  done, 
the  former  necessarily  preceding  the  latter,  as  so  large 
an  Influx  of  guests  reqiiired  extra  provisions,  and  all 
supplies  were  brought  from  the  woods.  Their  young 
chief  had  also  a  private  affair  to  transact  in  his  uncle's 
territory.  His  meeting  with  Constance  there  was  no 
doubt  unexpected.  While  the  braves  of  both  tribes 
were  preparing  to  set  forth  on  a  grand  hunt,  she  saw  him 
and  the  old  chief  in  earnest  consultation  benind  the  wig- 
wam, where  there  was  both  shade  and  space.  Main- 
rouge  appeared  to  be  hesitating  about  something  on 
which  his  nephew's  heart  was  set.  Judging  from  the  i>er- 
suasive  eagerness  of  the  young  man^  address ;  but  at 
length  it  seemed  that  the  uncle  was  won  over  to  his 
views,  and  the  matter  settled  between  them. 

The  braves  were  gone  Srhun ting  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  and  when  they  returned  towards  evening  well 
provided  with  game,  they  sat  smoking  in  groupsbeforo 
every  wigwam,  while  the  squaws  prepared  the  feast. 
When  the  feast  had  been  spread  and  done  Justice  to. 
and  pipes  and  talk  again  occupied  the  warriors  around 
the  evening  fires,  Constance  was  sitting  alone,  in  a  sort 
of  natural  arbor  formed  by  a  droophig  tree,  in  that 
same  shady  space  where  the  uncle  and  nephew  had  heid 
their  conference.  The  chief's  people  had  constructed  a 
mossy  seat  for  her  there ;  it  was  a  more  pleasant  place 
of  retirement  than  her  own  small  chamber  in  the  warm 
sea£on  which  had  now  set  in,  and  some  such  place  was 
requisite  for  a  white  lady  in  an  Indian  settlement  where 
no  drawing-room  society  could  be  expected.  She  sat 
there,  in  the  soft  and  scented  twilight  of  May,  thinkhig 
of  her  old  home  at  the  Elms,  of  her  father,  and  of  8y£ 
ney  Archdale,  when  something  like  the  rustling  of  leaves 
made  her  look  up,  and  close  at  her  side  she  saw  the 
young  Mohawk  with  his  belt  full  of  knives,  his  hatchet 
in  his  hand,  and  bis  eyes  earnestly  bent  on  her.  It  was 
by  a  great  effort  of  prudence  that  Constance  kept  her 
seat;  she  had  been  warned  by  both  Hannah  and  the 
Quaker  not  to  appear  frightened  at  any  extraordinary 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  due  to  theu 
savage  Instincts.  She  therefore  sat  still,  and  tried  to 
look  as  if  nothing  had  happened ;  but  it  was  diflicult  to 
do  when  the  Mohawk  stepped  out  before  her  and  com- 
menced at  once  a  dance  and  a  song.  The  dance  was  at 
first  slow  and  monotonous,  and  the  song  low  and  plain- 
tive, as  if  It  told  some  sad  and  tender  tale  in  the  liquid 
words  of  his  Indian  tongue.  But  the  one  increased  in 
rapidity  and  the  other  In  volume,  till  the  dance  was  a 
succession  of  bounds  and  the  song  a  continuation  of 
whoops ;  while  at  at  the  same  time  Kashutan  pulled 
knife  after  knife  from  his  belt  and  flung  them  about  in 
the  most  furious  fashion  with  his  left  hand,  and  with  his 
right  flourished  the  hatchet  on  all  sides,  his  teeth  gnash- 
ii^,  and  his  eyes  glaring  like  miniature  furnaces ;  till 
poor  Constance,  believing  that  her  hour  was  come,  and 
too  much  terrified  to  attempt  to  escape— which.  Indeed, 
would  have  been  useless— leant  back  on  the  seat  ana 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  All  at  once,  however, 
the  Mohawk's  mood  changed,  he  let  his  hatcnet  tail  at 
her  feet,  moved  backward  and  forward  with  a  step  that 
seemed  to  indicate  pain  or  trouble,  while  his  hand  was 
laid  alternately  on  his  breast  and  brow,  and  his  face  took 
an  expression  so  soft  and  sorrowful  that  Constance,  after 
seeing  its  previous  fury,  could  scarcely  believe  her  eyes. 

With  that  look  his  motion  suddenly  ceased,  and  he 
stood  stm  before  her  for  some  minutes,  as  if  expecting  a 
response ;  then  he  seemed  to  conclude  that  his  perform- 
ance was  not  appreciated*  and«  looking  disconcerted  «n4 
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ftsliamedy  Ewliutan  turned  and  walked  away.  Not  know- 
ing what  to  make  out  of  it,  Constance  roBe,  and  was 
walking  away  too,  but  in  a  different  direction;  she 
thought  of  asking  Hannah's  opinion  on  the  subject, 
when  steps  approached,  and  the  old  chief  and  his  nephew 
Were  both  by  her  side. 

"  Is  nay  daughter  afraid  of  her  Indian  brother  ?"  said 
Kain-rouge,  handing  her  back  to  the  mossy  seat,  and 
taking  his  place  beside  her,  while  the  young  man  stood 
modestly  behind  them.  <<  Is  the  pale-faced  woman,  who 
can  read  books  and  write  letters,  less  eifted  with  under- 
standing than  the  daughter  of  the  red  man,  whose  only 
school  was  the  hearth  of  the  wigwam  and  the  oaths  of 
the  woods?"  ^ 

''Father,"  said  Constance— she  had  learned  something 
of  his  own  style  by  this  time—''  it  is  not  possible  for  man 
or  woman  to  undertand  the  tongue  and  the  customs  to 
which  they  are  strangers." 

"  You  speak  truly,"  said  the  old  chief ;  "  yet  I  thought 
such  things  made  themselves  known  to  the  young  of 
every  race  and  language." 

It  presently  appeared  that  by  that  song  and  danc«  his 
nephew  was  declaring  his  love  for  Delamere's  daughter. 
It  was  an  ancient  custom  of  the  Puma  tribe— lovers  had 
employed  it  for  many  generations  to  set  forth  their  great 
and  strong  affection ;  hut  those  who  were  false-hearted 
or  but  faintly  moved  did  not  use  It,  lest  pining  sickness 
or  death  should  come  to  them  before  the  nearest  spring 
or  fall.  The  first  part  reveals  how  the  lover  is  subduea 
and  enslaved  by  the  maiden's  beauty  and  excellency ; 
the  second  declares  the  valiant  deeds  ne  will  do  for  her 
aake  against  the  enemies  of  her  people ;  and  the  third 
Proclaims  that  If  his  love  is  not  returned,  he  wHl  live 
without  a  squaw  and  die  with  sorrow. 

Constance  had  never  before  heard  of  that  remarkable 
custom;  yet  there  are  many  such  among  the  Indian 
tribes.  Wanting  in  chivalry  as  the  red  man  must  ever 
appear  in  European  eyes,  and  degraded  as  the  condition 
of  the  red  woman  may  seem,  there  is  an  underlying  vein 
of  noble  sentiment  In  the  Indian  character,  for  both  their 
history  and  traditions  abound  ?rith  Instances  of  the  most 
romantic  love  and  the  most  devoted  friendship. 

"  Consider,  now,  my  daughter,"  continued  old  Red- 
hand,  ^'  that  Kashutan  is  the  son  of  a  great  chief,  Sblngis, 
the  most  famous  warrior  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  Mohawk. 
He  sought  my  sister  in  her  youth,  and  she  fled  with  him 


from  our  settlement ;  it  was  no  disgrace,  but  we  were 
anny  because  he  went  on  the  war-path  with  the  English, 
while  we  took  up  the  hatchet  for  the  French.  These 
things  are  past,  like  the  leaves  that  were  then  on  the 
trees :  mv  sister  is  the  mother  of  Kashutan ;  Stiingis  has 

gone  to  the  spirit  country,  and  has  left  him  a  great  in- 
eritance  of  spoils  taken  m  war,  and  goods  purchased  In 
peace.  My  nephew  possesses  herds  of  cattle  and  horses 
and  companies  of  slaves ;  his  com  fields  are  large  and 
fruitful  as  those  that  the  white  man  plough ;  in  ms  wig- 
wam are  stores  of  cloth  and  linen,  rum  and  gunpowder ; 
he  speaks  first  after  the  old  men  at  the  council  fire,  be- 
cause of  the  wisdom  that  is  known  to  be  In  his  youth ; 
and  when  he  takes  up  the  hatchet,  a  thousand  warriors 
will  follow  him  on  the  war-path.  Your  own  eyes  tell 
you  that  Kashutan  is  a  comely  brave.  Many  an  Indian 
maid  smiles  upon  him  when  he  sits  at  the  feast,  or  plays 
in  the  sports  of  the  voung  men ;  the  daughters  of  re- 
nowned chiefs  in  all  our  settlements  would  be  well 
pleased  to  dwell  in  his  wigwam,  but  he  seeks  only  the 
white  man's  daughter." 

From  the  day  of  their  meeting  in  Harbor  Street,  Con- 
stance had  an  inkling  of  the  young  chief's  sentiments 
regarding  herself,  but  she  was  not  prepared  for  the  suit 
so  directly  made  by  both  nephew  and  uncle.  Of  course 
it  was  highly  flattering  to  a  young  lady's  pride  to  have 
the  love  dance  of  the  Puma  tribe — ^which  ensured  death  or 
sickness  to  the  faint  or  false-hearted  wooer— performed 
before  her  by  a  gentleman  with  a  following  of  a  thous- 
and warriors,  and  his  uncle,  the  redoubted  chief  of  the 
Wampanoags,  to  plead  his  cause  In  her  native  tongue ; 
but  in  her  present  position  it  was  highly  dangerous  too. 
She  was  no  coquette  by  nature  or  education,  and  yet  her 
woman's  wit  suggested,  as  the  only  safe  course,  a  tem- 
porizing policy  which  would  not  drive  the  wild  wooer  to 
despair,  for  the  brandishing  of  his  hatchet  waa  still  in 
her  memory.  Bo,  with  as  much  self-possession  as  she 
could  assume,  Constance  set  forth  what  high  respect  she 
had  for  the  son  of  the  famous  Shlngis,  how  much  she 
felt  complimented  by  his  choice  of  her  as  a  squaw,  and 


how  unworthy  of  that  exalted  position,  and  unfit  to 
fulfill  its  duties,  she  was  as  a  white  woman. 

"  You  know,  father,  the  customs  of  my  race  are  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  red  people,"  she  said,  "  and  your 
nephew  must  know  the  same.  Hands  like  mine  would 
be  useless  in  his  wigwam :  I  can  neither  cook  venison^ 
tan  skins,  nor  hoe  com.  Many  an  Indian  maid,  who  can 
do  all  these  things,  whose  ways  and  language  are  his 
own,  would^  I  am  sure,  be  proud  to  call  such  a  hand- 
some and  dlstingulshea  chief  her  husband." 

Here  the  young  Mohawk's  impatience  getting  the  bet- 
ter of  his  modesty,  made  him  demand  of  his  uncle  the 
meaning  of  her  words,  whereon  Main-rouge  invited  him 
to  come  forward,  interpreted  what  Constance  had  said, 
and  translated  Kashutan's  reply.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  never  expect  from  her  the  usual  accom- 
plishments of  Indian  marriea  ladies ;  that  his  mother 
would  manage  the  affairs  of  wigwam  and  corn-field,  and 
superintend  the  labors  of  his  hired  people  and  slaves ; 
that  his  followers  should  wait  upon  Delamere's  daughter, 
and  she  should  have  everything  that  white  ladies  were 
accustomed  to ;  that  himself  should  behave  to  her  like  a 
white  squire,  only  that  he  believed  some  of  them  did  not 
keep  the  promises  they  made  to  their  squaws,  but  he 
would ;  and  his  uncle  endorsed  the  declaration  by  assur- 
ing Constance  that  Kashutan  always  kept  his  word  as 
became  an  Indian  chief,  and  that  he  had  learned  how  to 
behave  to  white  ladles  from  a  young  squire  who  spoke 
the  Mohawk  tongue,  and  often  visitea  the  tribe  in  his 
father's  days. 

"I  have  talked  with  him,'*  said  the  old  chief ;  "he 
had  more  wisdom  than  the  Great  Spirit  allows  to  most  of 
the  pale  faces,  and  was  handsome,  too,  for  one  of  his 
race,  having  some  resemblance  to  my  nephew,  for  the 
squire  was  about  his  years.  His  name  was  Archdide: 
ho  knew  your  father  and  his  house ;  his  own  kindred 
dwelt  somewhere  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut.  Have 
yon  ever  heard  of  them,  my  daughter?" 

Constance  knew  he  was  spewing  of  Sydney ;  she  re- 
collected that  the  latter  had  taken  refuge  among  the 
Mohawlcs  when  the  Government  search  after  him  was  hot 
and  the  captain  first  came  to  the  Elms.  She  recalled  the 
bunch  of  wild-wood  flowers  he  had  once  left  on  her 
window-sill ;  the  guise  in  which  she  had  seen  him  last, 
and  his  resemblance  to  Bedhand's  nephew.  He  was  a 
colonel  now,  at  the  head  of  a  militia  regiment  raised  in 
her  native  place,  and  in  a  great  measure  consisting  of 
the  tenantry  on  her  father's  estate,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
plantation :  and  there  by  her  side  stood  the  man  she  had 
mistaken  for  him,  the  Indian  chief  whom  he  had  in- 
structed on  the  devoh«  expected  by  white  ladies,  and 
who  was  bent  with  all  the  resolution  of  his  red  nature  on 
taking  his  place  in  her  good  graces.  Main-rouge  had 
askedthe  Question  in  all  sincerity,  and  with  no  suspicion 
of  the  bond  that  had  been  between  them ;  yet  it  was  a 
minute  or  two  before  she  could  answer  with  sufifident 
composure  :  "I  knew  them  well ;  they  were  neighbors 
to  my  father,  and  had  as  good  an  estate  as  his  own." 

Some  Indian  words  passed  between  the  old  chief  and 
his  nephew.  The  latter  seemed  to  make  an  eaeer  in- 
quiry, and  the  former  turned  to  Constance.  "  Do  you 
know  if  the  young  man  is  there  still  ?  Kashutan  would 
fain  hear  of  him,  for  indeed  they  were  friends." 

"I  have  not  been  In  that  part  of  the  country  for  a  long 
time ;  but  when  I  was  living  In  Boston  with  my  friends 
who  are  here  now,  I  was  told  that  he  was  raising  a  rc^- 
mentof  militia  for  the  defence  of  the  province."  No 
girl  of  her  years  could  have  spoken  more  Judiciously, 
though  it  was  somewhat  at  hazard.  The  answer  ap- 
peared to  satisfy  the  chiefs,  old  and  young ;  but,  urged 
by  his  nephew.  Main-rouge  returned  to  the  main  subject. 
"  Elashutan  has  laid  open  his  mind  to  you  in  the  sacred 
love-dance  of  his  tribe,  and  also  by  my  tongue,"  he  said. 
"  What  answer  does  my  daughter  give  to  her  red  brother, 
that  his  hunting  may  not  be  uncertain  and  his  dreams 
troubled  r" 

"I  pray  you,  father,  consider  that  I  am  yoimg  and  a 
stranger  to  both  my  Indian  brother  and  his  people  ;  and 
also  that  it  is  not  customary,  nor  thought  prudent  among 
us,  for  a  maiden  to  declare  her  ndnd  at  once.  Give  me 
time  to  think  over  the  matter,  for  It  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  me.  Besides,  my  father  has  not  been  consulted ; 
and  you,  wise  chief,  tmow  titiat  neither  among  the  Indians 
nor  the  pale-faces  Is  it  thought  right  for  a  daughter  to 
make  any  such  contract  without  her  father's  knowledge 
and  consent." 
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ODce  more  the  uncle  and  nephew  talked  In  tbeir  own 
tongue,  and  then  old  Redhand  said :  <*  Your  father  conld 
have  no  objection  to  the  aon  of  SbingiSi  who  la  above 
any  white  Bqnire  he  could  choose  for  you ;  but  he  will 
not  treapaBs  on  the  cuatoms  of  vonr  people.  Take  Ume. 
aa  the  wnite  women  do,  to  try  the  truth  and  constancy  ox 
tbeir  lovers.  My  nephew  will  not  be  found  wantinsr  to 
you  in  anything.  But  they  have  lighted  the  council-fire, 
and  the  dews  of  night  are  falUng :  and  rising  quickly, 
he  took  Constance  by  the  hand  and  led  her  to  tne  wig- 
wam. 

Like  the  supreme  court  of  ancient  Athena,  the  Indian 
council  holds  its  sittings  by  night.  The  council-lhre  was 
.  lighted  in  the  midst  01  an  open  space  #it  the  end  of  the 
vulage,  aet  round  with  trees  which  their  fathers  had 
planted ;  for  all  summer  assemblies  were  held  there  ever 
shice  the  Wampanoags  settled  in  the  valley.  The  digni- 
taries of  both  tribes  sat  round  the  fire  on  logs ;  behind 
them  the  common  braves  stood  in  a  double  circle ;  but 
the  general  public,  including  boys  and  squaws,  were 
dgiaiv  barred  out,  and  they  spent  the  time  In  domestic 
Industry,  quarrels,  and  sports,  which  kept  the  whole 
flUage  astir  while  the  council  lasted. 

Wnile  all  were  thus  occupied,  Constance  took  the  o] 
portunity  to  inform  Hannah  of  the  Mohawk'a  proposs  ^ 
in  hopes  that  the  good  woman's  knowledge  of  Indian 
Ufe  and  character  nught  enable  her  to  give  practical  ad- 
vice as  to  the  best  mode  of  staving  off  the  intended 
honor.  She  found  the  Quakeress  seated  in  a  comer  of 
the  deserted  hall,  reading  Greenland's  Bible  by  the  light 
of  a  pine  torch. 

At  the  first  revelation,  Hannah  looked  frightened  for 
.  a  minute,  and  then  said,  with  her  usual  calmness, ''  Child, 
it  is  a  perilona  business,  and  one  wliich  may  prove,  even 
to  thy  vouth,  the  dangers  that  follow  upon»outward  fair- 
.lesa  which  so  many  covet  I  cannot  advise  thee  to  anv- 
thhig  better  than  that  which  thou  hast  done.  To  gam 
time  is  the  only  safe  course.  Help  may  come  to  us  by 
the  bands  of  backwoodsmen  who  wHI  now  be  marching 
eastward  to  aid  the  people  of  Massachmtetts.  At  any 
rate,  put  thy  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  he  will  open  a  way  of 
escape  before  thee.  By  his  good  providence,  I  hope 
friend  Greenland  is  by  this  time  safe  out  of  the  Indian 
country.  He  slipped  away  two  days  ago,  and  does  not 
vet  seem  to  be  miBsed.  He  is  well  accustomed  to  joumev 
in  the  wilderness,  and  prayed  me  to  go  with  him.  I  think 
these  woods  insphre  men  with  vain  notions  of  earthly 
alfection ;  but  I  would  not  venture  it.  or  leave  friend 
Jacob  and  thee  behind,  he  left  me  his  Bible  in  token  of 
remembrance,  and  promised  if  he  could  find  his  way  to 
Philadelphia,  to  make  known  our  case  to  friend  Caleb 
and  Bachel,  who  are  no  doubt  there,  and  will  take  eveiy 
lawful  means  to  free  us  from  the  hands  of  these  forest 
Philistines.  Therefore,  child,  keep  a  good  heart ;  bnt 
we  that  remain  here  had  need  to  take  care,  and  seem  to 
know  nothing  of  the  matter,  for  if  they  thought  we  were 
taking  any  measures  to  frustrate  their  desiflp,  or  get  thee 
out  01  tbeir  tents  of  Kedar,  our  lives  would  not  b*  aafa 
for  a  day." 

OHAPTBB  XXI.— A  0UOBT  WAT  WITH  ▲  BIVAU 

As  gaining  time  was  the  best  course  which  she  conid 
think  of,  or  her  friend  advise,  Constance  resolved  to 
persevere  in  it.  To  some  extent  that  was  ifot  difficult. 
The  article  is  of  little  value  in  savage  life^xcept  in 
striking  down  an  enemy  on  the  war-path.  The  Indian 
is  never  in  a  hurry ;  and  Redhand  and  his  nephew  kept 
their  promise  not  to  trespass  on  the  customs  of  her 
people.  Both  were  bent  on  the  match,  nevertheless ; 
the  white  squire's  daughter,  with  her  fair  face  and 
ample  prospects,  was  not  to  be  let  slip  through  their 
fingers.  They  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  her  father 
ana  friends  in  Massachusetts  would  scarcely  consider 
the  son  of  Shingis  an  eligible  alliance,  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  scalps  his  sire  had  taken. 

Main-rouge  was  too  well  versed  hi  the  white  man's 
fashions  and  opinions  to  be  miitaken  on  that  subject. 
He  had  evidently  made  up  his  mind  to  get  the  busmess 
done  before  any  intelligence  of  it  could  reach  them,  and 
took  his  measures  accordingly.  A  watch,  such  as 
Indians  alone  could  keep,  was  set  upon  all  the  white 
people  in  hia  dominion ;  warriors,  squaws,  even  chfldren, 
tooK  note  of  all  their  movements,  though  escape,  with- 
out guides,  and  unacquainted  with  the  surrounding 
wilda  as  they  were,  could  only  present  the  chances^ 
dying  from  hardships  in  the  wilderness,  or  falling  into 


worse  hands  among  the  native  tribes.  When  Jacob 
ventured  to  remind  him  of  his  promise  to  send  them  all 
safe  to  Philadelphia  for  Delamere's  sake,  the  statesman 
of  the  woods  replied  with  a  look  that  prevented  further 
applicationa  on  that  score :  « Has  the  son  of  Penn  so 
litue  patience  or  rood  manners  that  be  cannot  wait  for 
his  red  father's  leisure  from  entertaining  guests  and 
holding  councils  on  weighty  affairs  ?" 

At  the  same  time,  the  old  chief  took  every  opportunity 
to  plead  his  nephew's  cause  with  Constance,  which  his 
powers  of  speaking  English  enabled  him  to  do  better 
than  most  red  men.  He  assured  her,  over  and  over 
again,  that  Eashutan  would  be  a  white  husband  to  her ; 
that  all  his  kin,  including  the  old  squaw,  his  mother, 
would  be  white  relations  to  her  also ;  that  her  marriage 
should  be  according  to  the  laws  of  her  people,  cele- 
brated by  a  frontier  Justice  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quainted ;  and  described  with  great  unction  the  succeed- 
ing ceremonies,  festal  and  serious,  which  should  take 
place  in  his  own  and  Eashutan's  territory,  from  those 
performed  by  the  sorcerers  to  ensure  the  happiness  of 
the  wedded  pair,  to  the  bridal  feast  held  in  his  own  wig- 
wam (for  was  she  not  his  daughter  %  and  the  still  more 
magnificent  festivities  with  which  the  young  chleTs 
mower  would  welcome  her  home. 

At  times  the  old  Masates,  who  had  been  educated 
among  the  merchants  of  New  York,  would  commend 
the  Indian  life  to  her  choice  as  so  much  happier  than 
that  of  the  white  people. 

''The  years  of  the  pale  faces,"  he  said,  "are  worn 
away  in  toil ;  they  hew  down  the  woods  and  make  com 
lands  more  than  they  want  for  bread ;  they  build  towns 
and  villages  that  cannot  be  moved,  and  strange  diseases 
fall  upon  the  inhabitants  and  wither  their  youth ;  they 
set  up  forges  and  factories,  schools  and  stores,  and  these 
prove  houses  of  bondage  and  labor  to  them  and  to  their 
children.  The  Indian  dwells  in  the  woods  and  rejoices 
in  his  freedom.  The  passing  seasons  find  him  strong  as 
the  trees,  till  his  time  to  depart  for  the  spirit  count^  is 
come.  He  goes  forth  to  hunt  in  the  froshness  of  the 
morning,  and  returns  laden  with  venison  and  game, 
enough  to  spread  a  feast  in  his  wiarwam.  Then  he 
smokes  with  hi6  friends  by  the  winter  fire,  or  rests  in  the 
summer  shade." 
*'  But  your  squaws  work  continually,"  said  Constance. 
**True.  my  daughter,"  replied  the  Indian  moralist; 
''  and  it  is  best  they  should  ;  without  work  our  squaws 
would  be  taking  foolish  whims  and  causing  mischief,  as 
many  of  the  white  women  do.  Had  Major  Danby'a 
squaw  been  dressing  skins  or  hoeing  corn,  our  tribe  had 
not  lost  the  daughter  of  their  former  chiei,  nor  got  occa- 
sion of  wrath  against  her.  But  the  Great  Spirit  has  ap- 
pointed that  every  race  should  follow  the  fashions  of 
life  most  fit  for  them,  so  the  red  and  pale  faces  differ  in 
customs  as  well  as  in  color." 

However  approved  of  by  kith  and  kin,  courtship  is  an 
'affair  of  great  secrecy  among  the  Indian  tribes,  no  doubt 
the  secret  adds  to  the  romance,  and  the  wooer's  part  in 
the  play  ill  accords  with  the  red  man's  idea  of  masculine 
digpity. 

while  his  uncle  thus  sapped  and  mined  the  approaches 
to  his  chosen  lady's  heart.  Kashutan  paid  her  no  public 
attentions ;  but  ne  was  daily  sending  gifts  of  furs  and 
feathers,  Indiam  ornaments,  some  of  Ihem  of  beautiful 
workmanship,  strings  of  uncommonly  large  beads  and 
brighircolored  pebbles,  such  as  Constance  had  never 
seen  before.  Curious  enough,  those  offerings  to  her 
shrine  were  generally  transmitted  by  the  hands  of  Philip, 
exactly  as  Sydney  Archdale's  presents  and  messages 
used  to  be,  and  quite  as  carefullv  hidden  from  all  prying 
eves  as  the  latter  were  from  the  notice  of  her  father. 
KAshutan  had  taken  the  boy,  in  a  manner,  under  his  pro- 
tection, as,  indeed,  did  most  of  the  warriors,  for  Philip's 
good  nature  and  activitv  recommended  him  to  their 
favor ;  but  the  chief  had  speclallv  enlisted  him  in  his 
service  bv  the  bestowment  01  a  bumJo  robe  and  an  Eng- 
lish fowling-piece ;  so  the  page  carried  not  only  his 
Eresenta,  but  nis  praises,  to  Constance.  "  Indeed,  miss, 
e  is  a  fine  man— a  eentleman.  I  mav  say,  and  not  so 
very  copper-colored  after  all:  it's  a  pity  he'cant  speak 
English  to  tell  you  his  mind,  for  I  am  sure  he  is  far 
more  in  love  with  you  than  ever  Mr.  Svdney  was,  with 
his  goings  on  about  Liberty  and  Minute  Men." 

To  consign  the  nephew  of  Main-rouge  to  despair  would 
not  have  been  a  safe  course  for  a  lady  in  her  position ; 
ao  the  lover's  gifts  were  graciously  accepted,  and  hia 
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pniseB  beard  with  Bcarcely  a  rebuke  to  tbe  galDed-oyer 

There  was  much  truth  Id  them  ;  it  was  an  honest  and 
deyoted  love  that  made  the  noble  yonng  Mohawk,  In 
spite  of  the  difference  of  race,  language,  and  manners, 
her  unredeemable  bondsman.  He  would  steal  round 
the  wigwam  when  there  was  no  observer  near,  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  all  in  her  room  through  the  slit  in  iU  wall, 
which  served  for  a  window ;  he  would  stand  in  some 
hidden  comer  from  which  she  could  be  seen,  gazing  upoq 
her  as  long  as  he  was  unnoticed  by  brave  or  squaw  ;  and 
at  such  times  the  chief  of  the  Puma  tribe  had  a  look  so 
sad  and  tender,  that  Constance  wished  from  her  heart 
he  had  fixed  his  affections  on  some  Indian  maid  who 
could  give  him  in  return  a  love  that  had  not  been  lavished 
away  like  her  own. 

By  chance  she  discovered  that  there  was  one  in  tlM 
village  to  whom  that  wish  was  at  least  friendly.  As  tha 
time  of  the  Mohawk's  visit  wore  on  with  hunts,  feasts, 
and  councils — nights  through  which  the  whole  village 
were  awake,  and  days  which  the  entire  community  slept 
away— Constance  observed  amone  the  unmarried  girls 
(there  were  none  but  girls  unmarried  there),  who  sat  in 
groups  under  convenient  trees,  watching  the  evening 
sports  of  the  young  men,  or  danced  in  circles  on  the 
open  ground,  while  the  youthful  warriors  stood  contem- 

{)Iating  their  performance,  one  called  Osuna.  She  had  a 
arge  share  of  the  beauty  which  passes  from  the  Indian 
woman  with  early  youth ;  a  tall,  slender,  and  finely^ 
moulded  figure ;  a  clear  though  brown  complexion  ;  th^ 
features  of  her  race,  softened  till  they  became  almost 
classical,  and  an  abundant  growth  of  dark  and  lustrous 
hair.  Osuna  had  many  admirers;  feathers  and  beads 
were  thrown  to  her  in  the  dancing  circle,  as  booueu  are 
flung  to  favorite  performers  on  the  stage,  but  sue  never 
stooped  to  pick  tnem  up  as  the  rest  did— a  certain  sign 
that  none  of  the  braves  who  threw  them  had  found  favor 
in  her  eyes.  Constance  had  by  this  time  got  in  some 
degree  acquainted  with  the  daughters  of  the  tribe  ;  they 
paid  her  great  respect  as  the  adopted  daughter  of  the 
much-reverenced  Redhand ;  admired  her  dress,  though 
it  was  well-worn  homespun,  and  imitated  her  style  ol 
braiding  and  ornamenting  with  wild  flowers  the  hair  thnt 
was  still  more  abundant  and  beautiful  than  their  own. 
But  Osuna  kept  aloof  from  the  fair  stranger.  Some- 
times Constance  thought  she  looked  askance  at  her,  too. 
till  one  day,  after  Kashutan  had  taken  along  gazing  turn, 
and  gone  his  way,  Constance  stepped  out  to  the  little 
arbor  where  his  love-dance  had  been  performed,  and  to 
her  astonishment  saw  Osuna  sitting  on  the  ground  behind 
the  stooping  tree,  and  weeping  bitterly. 

The  griefs  of  others  found  a  ready  sympathizer  in  DelA- 
mere's  daughter ;  her  father's  generous  mind  had  de- 
scended to  her  gentler  nature.  She  stole  round  to  the 
Indian  girl,  sat  down  beside  her.  and  made  every  sign  of 
cheer  and  comfort  she  could  thmk  of.  having  no  other 
language  that  Osuna  could  understand. 

At  first  the  Indian  girl  looked  surprised,  and  inclined 
to  be  angry,  then  she  wiped  her  eyes  with  the  hanUker* 
chief  Constance  offered  ner,  and  finally  fixed  them  on  a 
necklace  of  large  beads  and  beautiful  pebbles— Kashu- 
tan's  latest  gift,  which  his  fair  one  chanced  to  be  wear* 
ing.  Osuna  looked  at  the  necklace  so  long  and  admir- 
ingly tJiat  Constance  imagined  the  nearer  inspection  of  it 
m^fht  console  her  for  the  time  ;  and  taking  it  from  her 
own  neck,  she  was  at)out  to  point  out  its  beauties,  when 
the  Indian  girl,  before  she  was  aware,  snatched  the  shin- 
ing string  from  her  hand,  thrust  it  under  the  folds  of  her 
own  cotton  robe,  which  were  tightly  gathered  round  her 
breast,  sprang  up,  and  ran  away. 

Constance  never  ag-ain  saw  the  necklace,  but  from  that 
day  Osuna  was  her  particular  friend ;  she  broueht  her 
wild  fiowers  and  berries  from  the  woods,  wild  birds' 
eggs  roasted  in  the  hot  ashes,  and  fresh  fish  caught  by 
herself  in  the  streams.  While  the  married  ladies  and 
slaves  do  all  the  work,  the  Indian  maids  are  not  expected 
to  do  anything  but  dress  and  amuse  themselves ;  like 
the  nuns  of  Italy  in  former  days,  they  enjoy  all  the  pleas- 
ures of  life  before  they  take  the  vows.  Thus,  Osuna 
had  ample  time  to  show  her  friendship  to  the  white 
woman,  and  Constance  being  naturally  interested  took 
the  first  opportunity  to  learn  something  regarding  her 
new  friend  from  the  only  person  with  wnom  she  could 
converse,  Kashutan 's  uncle. 

'^Sheis  the  daughter  of  the  chief  who  led  the  tribe 
when  I  left  them,'^he  said ;  *'  a  man  wise  in  the  council 


and  valliant  on  the  war-path.    He  was  not  of  my , 

but  his  fathers  had  been  chiefs  on  the  banks  of  the  Con- 
necticut, and  the  braves  made  choice  of  him  in  my  stead. 
The  thing  happened  in  this  way :  When  the  French  lost 
their  strong  places  and  tradmg  ports,  my  warriors  said, 
'  We  will  go  with  them  no  longer,  but  be  brothers  to  the 
English,  for  they  will  give  us  rum ;'  then  I  fiung  my  speech 
bdt  In  their  faces,  and  said,  'I  will  not  be  Uie  chief  of 
false  men,'  and  went  far  west,  where  I  lived  huntizur 
with  Boone  and  his  people  lor  many  a  year,  and  Osuna's 
father  led  the  Wampanoags.  When  he  was  called  to  the 
spirit  land,  and  left  no  son,  the  warriors  sent  roessengerv 
to  me,  saying, '  The  hatchet  is  about  to  be  lifted  between 
King  George  and  the  pale  ftoes  here ;  come  and  lead  us 
again,  and  we  wHl  take  what  side  you  think  best  on  the 
war-path.'    So  I  came." 

«  Osuna  is  of  good  descent,  then,"  said  Constance. 

" She  is,"  said Bedhand ;  "her  mother  found  a  brave 
warrior  to  bring  her  home  venison:  and  so  might  Osuna, 
but  her  dream  is  of  my  nephew,  Kashutan." 

*' Well,  father,"  said  Constance— she  understood  now 
why  the  Indian  girl  sat  weephig  on  the  ground,  and  hid 
away  the  necklace — "  would  she  not  make  him  a  more 
fitting  squaw  than  the  daughter  of  a  stranger  ?  " 

''  She  would,  my  daughter ;  his  mother  and  his  people 
think  so.  But  we  cannot  say  to  the  stream  that  flows  to 
the  sunset,  turn,  and  go  the  way  of  the  morning,  for 
that  is  the  better  course ;  no  more  can  we  say  to  the 
heart  of  the  youth  or  the  maiden,  turn  from  yonder 
stranger,  and  go  to  such  and  such  of  thine  own  kmdred, 
for  they  are  a  better  choice.  Besides,"  continued  the 
old  chief,  and  his  face  darkened  almost  to  a  frown. "  my 
daughter  would  not  surely  cast  away  from  herself  sucn 
a  noble  and  honorable  match  as  the  Chief  of  the  Mo- 
hawks ?  for  such  my  nephew  shall  be  when  he  has  choeen 
his  side  and  gone  forth  on  the  war-path." 

Constance  said  no  more  on  that  sublect ;  but  the  luck- 
less love  of  the  Indian  girl  took  hold  on  her  imagina- 
tion, and  enlisted  her  sympathies,  the  more  because  her 
own  young  dream  had  been  so  strangely  crossed.  She 
admired  Osuna's  generosity  of  mind,  that  could  take  into 
friendship  a  successful,  though  unwilling,  rival.  It  Is 
the  reflection  of  our  own  characters  that  we  are  apt  to 
see  in  others.  The  real  deceiver  is  generally  within,  and 
so  it  was  with  Constance.  But  there  came  a  day  that 
showed  her  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

The  village  was  particularly  quiet  one  forenoon  ;  the 
chiefs  and  Uieir  braves  had  gone  on  a  grand  hunt ;  the 
squaws  were  more  than  usually  busy  preparing  for  a 
feast  which  was  to  take  place  on  their  return.  Hannah 
was  assisting  those  of  the  chiers  household.  She  had 
become  popular  among  them,  on  account  of  her  domes- 
tic skill.  Jacob  and  the  Yanderslocks  were  with  tiie 
men  who  kept  the  cattle  in  the  wild  meadows  of  the 
valley ;  Philip  had  been  allowed  to  go  with  the  hunt ; 
and  Constance  sat  alone  under  the  stooping  tree,  weav- 
ing a  basket  of  flne  osiers  and  porcupine  quills,  an  art 
which  she  had  learned  from  the  Indian  girls.  It  was  a 
beautiful  bright  day  of  early  sunmiei^— the  days  of  June 
had  come  by  this  time — and  Osuna  tripped  up  to  her, 
looking  almost  as  bright,  with  a  wild  rose  of  uncommon 
size  and  sweetness  in  ner  hand. 

As  Constance  admired  and  praised  the  lovely  flower, 
tbe  Indian«girl  gave  her  to  understand  by  signs,  of  which 
Oeuma  was  a  perfect  mistress,  that  sne  knew  a  place 
where  such  roses  grew  in  ab'joidance,  and  wild  straw- 
benies  could  be  gathered  b>  tbousands,  at  the  same 
time  offering  to  show  Constance  the  spot  if  she  would 
accompany  her.  Such  a  trip  was  quite  to  the  New  Eng- 
land girl's  mind.  She  laid  aside  her  basket,  and  fol- 
lowed Osuna  with  as  light  a  step  as  her  own.  The  latter 
made  a  sort  of  circuit  round  the  back  of  the  village, 
evidently  avoiding  the  observation  of  Ite  inhabitants, 
till  at  some  distance  beyond  the  last  wigwam  and  the 
place  of  the  council-flre,  they  suddenly  came  on  a  bend 
of  the  stream  which  wound  through  both  village  and 
valley.  Here,  in  the  a^ade  of  overhanging  willowa,  was 
moored  a  small  and  highly  ornamented  canoe,  in  which 
Constance  had  seen  the  Indian  girl  paddling  up  and 
down  stream  on  her  flshing  expeditions.  Osuna  signed 
to  her  to  step  in,  and  without  fear  or  misgiving  in  step- 
ped Constance,  seating  herself  so  as  to  preserve  the  b^- 
ance  of  the  light  vessel,  and  her  companion,  with  an  ap- 
proving smile  at  her  dexterity,  unmoored  the  canoe  and 
paddled  away.  The  current  was  with  them.  Though 
smooth  it  was  a  rapid  one,  and  the  white  girl  was  not 
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aware  of  the  apeed  they  were  making.  The  comitry 
aroand  was  unknown  to  her.  bnt  the  course  of  that 
stream  was  from  one  scene  of  beanty  to  another.  Now 
It  swept  round  the  base  of  a  wooded  hill,  a  thick  forest 
on  one  side,  and  opposite  it  wide  prairie  lands,  where 
sight  failed  in  the  distance ;  then  it  murmured  through 
a  narrow  glen,  where  the  boughs  met  overhead,  and 

{>lants  laden  with  summer  blooms  bent  to  the  water  be- 
ow ;  and  anon  emerged  on  a  elassy  dell,  open  to  sun 
and  skv  in  the  center,  and  on  either  side  shaded  by  old, 
malesuc  trees. 

Not  eyen  on  the  windings  of  her  own  Connecticut, 
where  Sydney  rowed  and  steered  the  boat  long  ago  in 
their  happy  playtime,  before  questions  of  eovemmeDt 
and  taxation  had  divided  thetar  people  and  uieir  paths, 
did  Constance  rejoice  more  in  the  sweetness  of  summer 
and  the  loveliness  of  nature.  The  strange  birds,  the  wild 
flowers  for  which  she  had  no  name,  and  the  landscape  so 
fair  and  free  in  sunshine  or  in  shade,  all  dellghteu  the 
fl^l  who  had  lived  so  long  in  restraint  and  fear  among 
the  wigwams. 

Osuna  seemed  to  enl'^y  the  voyage  as  much  as  her 
companion.  They  made  known  their  pleasure  to  each 
other  by  siens  so  expressive  that  speech  was  hardly 
oeedful,  and  all  went  pleasantly  till  they  reached  the 
end  of  one  of  those  green  and  quiet  dells,  sunny  in  the 
middle  and  shady  on  either  side.  There  the  stream 
turned  sharply  down  a  steep  so  thickly  wooded  that  its 
course  seemed  to  be  lost  in  the  darkness.  Osuna  paused 
at  a  safe  distance  above  the  descent,  where  a  little  creek 
indented*the  sloping  bank,  and  pointed  out  to  Constance 
a  tnicket  but  a  few  stepE  removed,  in  which  the  prom- 
ised roses  grew  in  clusters,  makinff  her  at  the  same  time 
a  sign  to  land  and  gather  tnem,  wnlle  she  kept  the  canoe 
from  floating  down  the  stream.  It  was  but  a  moment's 
work  for  the  active  girl.  Constance  reached  the  thicket 
and  gathered  some  splendid  clusters ;  but  turning  to 
wave  them  in  triumph  to  her  companion,  she  saw  Osuna 
paddling  up  stream  at  a  rate  which  made  sign  or  call 
alike  hopeless.  In  her  desperation  she  ran  down  to  the 
waters  edge,  crying,  "  Osuna  I  Osuna ! "  but  the  Indian 
girl  never  looked  back.  In  another  minute  the  canoe 
was  lost  to  signt  behind  the  overhanging  trees,  and  Con- 
was  left  alone  in  the  trackless  wild. 

OEAFTBB  XXn.— FBDnaW  VOUND  DT  THB  WILDKBmSS. 

The  cruel  treachery  of  her  pretended  friend  was  now 
apparent.  Osuna  had  deliberately  laid  and  carried  out 
a  plan  for  getting  rid  of  her  unsuspecting  rival.  Over- 
whelmed by  the  terrors  and  prospect,  Constance  sat,  or 
rather  sank  down  on  the  grassy  bank.  What  would  be- 
come of  her  without  guide  or  guard  in  the  unknown 
wilderness,  the  haunt  of  wild  bMsts,  and  men  scarcely 
less  savage  f  But  a  few  minutes'  thought  restored  her 
native  courage ;  help  ndght  be  nearer  at  hand  than  she 
was  aware  of;  the  summer  day  was  still  shining  aroand 
her.  and  she  had  the  surest  Protector  above. 

Cfommending  herself  to  the  care  of  that  best  and 
wisest  Guardian,  Constance  rose  and  looked  around  her 
down  the  wooded  steep,  where  the  stream  was  lost  in 
the  darkness  of  interlacing  boughs,  up  the  dell  where 
Osuna  and  her  canoe  had  disappeared.  It  miffht  be 
possible  to  reach  the  Indian  settlement  by  followug  the 
windings  of  the  stream  in  that  direction ;  but  the  dis- 
tance was  great,  the  banks  they  had  passed  afforded  in 
many  places  but  perilous  footing,  and  the  night  must 
fall  before  she  got  half  way.  for  the  declining  sun  told 
her  it  was  already  far  in  the  afternoon.  Besides,  any 
chance  of  reaching  the  confines  of  dviliaation  would  be 
more  to  her  mind  than  going  bade  to  the  clutches  of  old 
Bedhand  and  his  nephew. 

To  get  a  clearer  prospect,  she  climbed  a  rugged  cliff 
that  towered  above  the  thicket.  From  its  summit  Con- 
stance saw  a  wide  expanse  of  hill  and  dale,  but  aU 
densely  wooded,  silent,  and  solitary. 

She  descended,  and  walked  about  in  every  direction 
where  an  opening  between  the  trees  presented  itself,  in 
hopes  of  finding  some  beaten  path  or  slra  of  human 
habitation  ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  could  she  see.  At 
last,  exhausted  in  strength  and  spirits,  hungry,  and 
footsore,  Constance  sat  down  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen 
tree ;  the  sunset  was  flushing  the  forest  with  its  rosy 
light ;  the  wild  birds  were  iiying  home  to  their  nests, 
and  she  trembled  at  the  thought  of  the  night  coming 
down  on  her  unsheltered  head,  when  a  sound  came 
through  the  silence  of  the  woods  like  the  tramn  of  heavy 


feet.  It  seemed  passing  close  behind  a  dump  of  tall 
beeches  on  her  right  hand.  She  darted  through  the 
trees  and  underwood  that  blocked  her  way,  but  paused 
for  a  moment  as  she  came  near  and  looked  out  from  the 
deep  shadow.  There  was  a  bridle-path  leading  down  a 
hUlside,  a  train  of  men  and  pack-horses  rapidly  descend- 
ing, and  a  voice  above  singing  a  verse  that  frequent 
hearing  had  made  familiar  to  her  ears  in  the  pleasant 
grounds  of  the  Elms. 

*'rm  far  away  this  blessed  day. 
And  ne*er  may  see  the  shore, 
Agra  macbree,  sweet  liberty. 
Poor  Ireland  asthor.** 

Constance  lived  to  hear  the  cannon  thunder  and  the 
bells  ring  out  the  prodamation  of  peace  and  freedom  to 
her  native  land.  »ut  no  sound  ever  ddighted  her  ears 
more  thau  that  voice  and  song,  for  they  were  those  of 
her  father's  best  man,  honest,  faithful  Denis  Dargan. 
Moving  up  a  little,  she  could  Ace  that  he  had  stopped 
behind  the  rest  to  adjust  the  load  of  one  of  the  two 
horses  he  had  in  charge,  and  half  wild  with  Joy  the 
young  girl  stepped  out  before  him,  exclaiming,  ^'Oh, 
Denis  1  out  I  am  glad  to  see  you." 

'*  Protect  us  1  u  it  seein'  ghosts  for  my  sins  I  am  ? 
Miss  Constance,  darlm',  where  did  you  come  from  f " 
cried  Denis,  letting  rope  and  pack  fall  in  his  astonish- 
ment. 

<*  It's  a  long  story,  Denis,  and  will  take  time  to  tell ; 
but  I  am  very  tired  and  nearly  starved  with  wandering 
about  in  these  woods.  Could  you  give  me  a  lift  on  one 
of  these  horses,  and  a  morsd  of  bread  of  any  sort,  and 
let  me  go  with  you  wherever  you  are  going,  for  I  know 
you  win  see  me  safe  f " 

**  It's  proud  I  would  be  to  do  more  nor  that  for  any 
lady ;  an'  layin'  down  my  life  wouldn't  be  too  much  for 
your  father's  daughter.  Here,  darlln',"  and  Denis  took 
out  of  the  knapsack  at  his  back  a  neatly  put-up  luncheon 
of  corn-cake  and  cheese.  "  Jist  thry  that  while  I  make 
a  salt  for  von  between  the  packs  on  this  baist.  because, 
you  see,  he's  the  quietest,  an'  we  must  get  on.'' 

By  means  of  his  own  great^coat,  which  had  been 
bundled  on  the  knapsack,  as  he  said,  "  for  fear  of  cowld 
among  the  hills,"  and  a  judidoub  arrangement  of  the 
packs,  Denis  made  a  very  good  substitute  for  a  lady's 
saddle,  and  helped  Constance  into  it,  dedaring  that  she 
would  sit  there  like  a  queen,  and  set  forward  to  join  his 
company,  who  were  by  this  time  some  way  in  advance. 
The  heiress  of  the  Elms  discussed  his  wdcome  present, 
washed  it  down  with  a  draught  of  cider  from  Dargan's 
wooden  flask— the  Spartan  sauce  is  a  great  improver  of 
the  most  common  fare  ;  then  she  briefly  1  elated  the  mis- 
fortunes that  had  befallen  her  company  and  herself  on 
their  way  to  Pennsylvania,  and  the  treacherous  act  of 
the  Indian  girl  by  which  she  had  been  left  alone  in  the 
forest. 

<<  Oh,  the  deceitful  sarpent,"  cried  Denis ;  '*  shure  she 
must  have  hud  the  heart  of  a  say  monsther  to  forge  such 
a  plot  agin  a  g^l  like  you  ;  but  never  mind.  Miss  Con- 
stance, you're  safe  from  the  wild  baists  o'  the  wildher- 
ness.  and  the  bands  o'  tbim  rid  haithens  that  isn't  much 
betther." 

*<  True  Denis ;  but  what  a  mercy  it  was  I  met  with 
you.  And  what  province  is  this  we  are  in  f "  said  Con- 
stance. 

*<It's  Massachusetts,  miss,  as  far  as  they  can  agree 
about  the  boundaries.  We'll  soon  be  in  the  Christian 
parts  o'  the  counthry,  but  not  near  the  Elms  at  all,  be- 
calse  this  is  the  New  York  side,  an'  it's  on  the  Connec- 
ticut quarthcr.  Howsomever,  it  don't  signify,  seein'  the 
place  IS  confiscated,"  said  the  best  man  with  a  sigh. 

'^Confiscated,  Denis?"  It  was  sad  intelligence  re- 
garding her  old  home  for  the  squire's  daughter.  '*  Was 
Qiat  the  reason  you  left  my  father's  houi^e  ?" 

'*  I  didn't  leave  it  till  they  exhorted  me,  miss." 

<< Denis,  how  did  they  do  that?"  inquired  the  girl, 
conslderaoly  puzzled. 

"Well,  miss,  they  pult  me  out  by  the  neck,"  re- 
sponded Dargan.  "You  see  it  was  this  way.  We  wera 
all  at  paice  and  quietness,  whin  one  night  a  chap  come 
through  the  counthry  wid  a  dhrum,  telling  them  all 
about  the  fight  at  Lexington,  and  how  the  pathriot  army 
was  besaiging  Boston,  an'  bad  luck  to  the  man  that 
didn't  get  pitchforks  an'  guns  an'  set  off  to  help  them, 
lavln'  nobody  at  home  but  the  woman  an'  mvself .  We 
would  have  got  on  like  the  flowers  o'  May  widout 
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them.  mleSy  but  In  less  nor  a  fortnight,  there  comee  a 
thunoherin'  rap  like  a  battberln'  ram  at  the  door  one 
momln'y  an'  in  comes  an  ould  sinner  wid  a  paper  that  he 
said  was  his  commission  from  the  Continintal  Congress, 
an'  fell  on  readin'  it.  In  coarse  I  could  make  neither 
bead  nor  tail  o'  the  mainin',  but  the  upshot  was  that  he 
was  to  sind  the  women  to  their  frlnds,  an'  me  about  my 
.  business,  an'  keep  possession  o'  the  place  for  the  sarvice 
o'  the  province,  becalse  Squire  Delamere  was  an  enemy 
to  his  counthry.  There  was  no  sayin'  agin'  him,  he  had 
a  gang  o'  thim  Green  Mountain  Boys,  wid  Hiram  Hard- 
head propbesyin'  black  and  blue,  the  oaist !  an'  he's  not 
a  baist  neither,  for  he  wouldn't  let  them  put  me  in  the 
CoDuecticut  for  layin'  the  rough  side  o^my  tongue  to 
them.  'Let  him  go,'  says  he, 'he's  thrue  to  his  em- 
ployer an'  it's  not  his  fault  that  Delamere's  such  a  Toir.' 
Well,  that  brought  them  to  a  bit,  and  at  last,  for 
dacency's  sake,  they  consinted  to  let  me  take  the 
smallest  wagon  an'  put  the  thrunksthat  Mrs.  Armstrong 
locked  up  your  fine  clothes  in,  wid  the  most  o'  the 
mastber's  books  an'  fancy  things,  inside  of  it.  You  see 
miss.  I  intended  to  take  them  straight  to  y^^u  in  PbiJa 
delpoy,  but  misfortune  never  come  single.  1  was  getting 
along  Springfield  Road  ;  the  whole  counthrv  was  quite 
round  me.  the  men  bein'  all  at  the  besaigln'.  an'  the 
women—the  darlins  I— frightened  at  bein'  left  by  them- 
selves, not  a  sowl  was  to  be  seen,  an'  I  was  singin  to 
myself  the  ould  song  you  heard  me  at,  when  out  of  a 
wood  leaps  a  company  o'  king's  soldiers,  and  one  o' 
them,  layin*  his  hand  on  the  wagon,  while  the  rest  got 
hould  o'  the  horses,  cries, '  We  saize  tnisfor  his  majesty's 
sarvice.'  '  Murther  t'  savs  I :  "  what  does  the  king  want 
wid  a  lady's  ruffles  an'  tuckers  V  *  It's  no  matther,' 
says  he  ;  '  them  thrunks  must  be  examined  ;  maybe  they 
contain  conthraband  o'  war ;  an'  you  may  think  your- 
self well  off  that  you're  not  banged  on  that  biff  tree  for 
threason,'  says  he.  pointin'  tin  a  moighty  fine  oak. 
*  Why  V  says  I ;  *  wnat  did  1  commit  V  *  You  sung  about 
liberty,'  says  he?  'an'  that's  counted  threason  in  the 
ould  countnry.'  <Is  itt'  says  I;  and  wid  that  I  snaps 
up  the  bit  of  a  fowling-piece  I  had  on  the  top  of  the 
wagon  an'  linds  him  such  a  crack  wid  the  stock  of  it  as 
he'll  remimber  while  he  has  a  skull.  In  coorse,  they  all 
chased  me,  an'  1  run  for  me  life ;  but  when  I  got  clain 
out  o'  their  reach,  say  I  to  myself,  '  Since  that's  the 
chatf  I'll  be  as  big  a  pathriot  as  any  o'  them.'  So  I  went 
sthraight  to  the  camp  before  Boston  an'  'listed  in  Col. 
Arcbdale's  militia.  Miss  Constance,  that's  a  moighty 
fine  rlgiment,  and  has  the  rail  moral  of  a  commander  I 
Thaddy  Magrory's  a  captain  in  it ;  you'll  remimber  him, 
miss,  ruDuiD'  Hiram  Hardhead  out  o'  the  Elms.  It's  in 
his  company  1  sarve  ;  but,  you  see,  ammunition  is  scarce 
in  the  patbriot  army,  an*  the  colonel  found  out  there 
was  a  stock  of  it  laid  up  in  a  small  forthress  on  the  New 
York  frontier  called  Cumberland  Station,  wid  nobody 
but  an  ould  major  an'  some  rusty  sodgers  to  guard  it,  so 
he  sint  Thaddy  and  us  up  to  fetch  it  to  the  camp.  Stays 
he,  '  Be  civil  to  the  ould  mador,  for  he  niver  did  narm  or 
oppressio*.'  Oh  I  Miss  Constance,  he's  a  rail  good 
young  man.  So  we  went  up  an'  tuck  the  forthress  ;  the 
malor  surrindered  like  an  ould  jewel  to  purvent  the 
diffusion  of  blood.  Between  ourselves,  him  an'  the 
sodgers  was  shakin'  in  their  shoes  for  fear  o'  the  Indians, 
on  account  of  some  offince  his  lady  give  the  haithen 
suwis.  Mowsomever,  sne's  iivin'  safe  down  yondber  in 
Prospect  House,  an'  Thaddy's  bringin*  the  major  down 
wid  nim  undher  promise  not  to  Dear  arms  agin  the 
pathriots.  The  sodgers  promised  the  same,  and  the 
most  o'  them  slipped  away  to  squat  on  the  frontier. 
Keep  up  your  heart,  miss,  for  here  we  are  in  sight  of  the 
Dutch  bettlement  called  New  Haarlem." 

The  night  had  fallen  now,  and  the  lights  of  the  Dutch 
village  were  a  welcome  sight  to  Constance.  It  was  the 
first  outpost  of  civilization  on  tbat  side  of  the  frontier, 
its  farms  and  horn  'steads  indenting  the  forest  as  the 
bays  of  the  ocean  indent  the  shore.  There  they  found 
the  rest  of  the  company  halting  at  the  village  inn,  which 
was  kept  by  a  sturdy  couple  of  the  Vanderslock  type, 
the  only  people  who  could  speak  English  in  the  setue- 
ment ;  and  they  agreed  to  accommodate  the  young  lady 
in  their  parlor,  the  one  place  of  rest  they  had  for  gented 
travelers. 

"  Don't  be  tbroubled  about  the  payment,  darlin'," 
said  DcDis,  **  neither  the  ould  sinner  at  the  Elms  nor  the 
thieves  of  king's  sodgers  got  my  money  that  I  saved  in 
your  father's  sarvice  ;  I  have  it  all  here  in  the  foot  of  a 


silk  stockin*  that  my  mother  was  mamed  in— at  lalst, 
they  tould  me  so ;"  and  he  pulled  out  the  relic,  which 
had  rather  a  weighty  appearance,  and  thrust  in  into 
Constance's  hand. 

"I  must  borrow  some  of  it,  Denis,"  she  said,  trying  to 
keep  back  the  grateful  tears  which  the  generosity  of  the 
noble  fellow  brought  into  her  eyes. 

"  Keep  it  all,  my  darlin',  it's  your  own  to  the  last 
farthin',  only  just  take  care  o'  the  stockin',  it's  the  only 
keepsake  I  have  o'  the  ould  counthry  and  thim  that 
wint  down  to  the  deep  say.  But  i  must  find  some 
betther  frinds  for  you ;'' and  oft  went  Dargan. 

In  a  minute  or  two  he  returned,  brfngmg  with  him 
Captain  Magrory  and  Major  Danby.  The  latter,  a  gal- 
lant old  veteran  whose  days  of  active  service  seemed  at 
their  close,  introduced  himself  to  Miss  Delamere  in  the 
complimentary  style  of  the  day— regretted  that  he  could 
not  place  a  chariot,  or  even  a  suitable  horse,  at  her  dis- 
posiu,  but  humbly  hoped  that  when  they  reached  Proa- 
pect  House  she  would  allow  him  the  honor  of  intro- 
ducing her  to  Mrs.  Danby,  who  would  be  delighted  to 
ireceive  as  a  guest  a  lady  of  her  merit  and  family. 

Constance  made  the  best  acknowledgements  she  could 
think  of;  indeed,  the  Invitation  which  nonest  Denis  had 
secured  for  her  was  a  real  kindness  under  the  circum- 
stances, for  her  aunt  had  left  Springfield  at  the  beginning 
of  the  insurrection,  and  the  young  gid  knew  not  where 
to  find  even  a  temporary  home  in  her  native  province. 
Magroxy  had  ably  seconded  Denis's  well-judged  appllca- 
tion  to  the  major.  Being  captain  of  the  capturing  com- 
pany, his  words  had  weight,  though  the  like  was  little 
needed  with  Danby's  good  nature.  He  stood  aside  till 
all  the  compliments  were  paid  and  responded  to,  and 
then  said  he  was  sorry  Miss  Delamere  had  been  so  much 
put  about,  and  advised  her  to  go  to  sleep  as  soon  as  she 
could,  for  they  must  start  early  in  the  morning. 

Constance  took  his  advice ;  but  it  seemed  scarcely  an 
hour  to  the  Ured  girl  tl!l  Denis  was  knocking  at  her 
room-door  in  the  first  gray  light,  and  calling  upon  her  to 
rise  and  go  with  him. 

The  whole  company  was  soon  on  the  road  again,  and 
going  at  a  gallop,  for  now  their  way  led  through  the 
farms  and  villages  of  long-settled  and  cultivated  Massa- 
chusetts. But  there  was  not  a  man  to  be  seen  In  the 
meadows  or  cornfields,  and  the  women  and  children^ 
who  were  doing  what  they  could  there,  paused  in  their 
work  and  looked  anxiously  after  them  as  they  passed. 

At  length  the  neighborhood  of  ^  Boston  was  reached ; 
and  what  a  different  scene  presented  itself.  Along  the 
public  roads,  bye-ways,  and  lanes  trooped  maids  and 
matrons,  boys  and  girls,  some  with  carts,  some  with 
pack-horses,  and  some  with  baskets  on  their  own  sturdy 
arms,  bearing  provisions  to  friends  and  kinsmen  who 
had  no  other  commissariat  to  depend  on.  For  miles  all 
round  the  landward  side  of  the  beleu^ucred  town 
stretched  the  camp  of  the  New  England  men,  some 

auartered  in  tents,  some  in  huts,  and  some  in  temporary 
lieds  that  served  for  barracks,  clothed  in  the  homespun 
cotton  which  formed  the  summer  dress  of  the  country 
people,  armed  mostly  with  fowling-pieces  or  hunting 
rifles,  and  officered  by  their  neighbors  of  more  or  lees 
experience  in  military  affabs.  Tnat  rustic  rout,  as  the 
British  authorities  called  them,  had  for  two  montha 
hemmed  in  five  thousand  of  England's  best  troops,  and 
were  ready  to  meet  five  thousand  more  who  haa  lately 
arrived  by  sea. 

It  was  noon  before  Captain  Magrory's  company 
reached  Prospect  Hill— a  height  some  two  miles  west  of 
Boston,  whicn  was  afterwards  fortified,  and  has  become 
historical  as  the  spot  from  which  Washington  surveyed 
not  only  the  American  camp,  but  the  British  garrison^ 
for  camp  and  town  lav  like  a  map  spread  out  below.  At 
the  time  of  our  story  there  were  no  buildings  on  the  hill 
but  one  solitary  aud  singular-looking  dwelling  which 
stood  near  its  summit,  and  was  hence  called  Prospect 
House.  It  had  been  erected  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  by  an  emigrant  from  England,  who 
got  an  ill-repute  for  magical  practices,  chiefly  on  account 
of  a  particular  apartment,  built  like  a  turret  on  the  roof, 
and  having  more  than  the  usual  supply  of  windows,  but 
later  times  discovered  him  to  have  oeen  an  amateur 
astronomer,  and  the  turrttrroom  his  private  observatory. 
Though  not  ezacUy  ruinous,  it  was  a  decayed,  neglected 
place ;  few  tenants  cared  to  remain  long  in  a  situation 
so  exposed  to  winter  storms  and  summer  sun ;  and  Is 
the  changes  that  have  passed  over  the  neighborhood,  the 
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astonomer's  house  has  disaDpeared  long  ago :  bnt  as 
Magrory'a  company  neared  the  foot  of  the  hill,  Major 
Danby  came  up  to  Constance,  and  said,  "Miss  Deiar 
mere,  here  are  our  quarters  for  the  present ;  I  am  sorry 
we  have  no  better  nome  to  offer  you ;''  and  he  would 
have  handed  her  from  between  the  packs  with  stately 
courtesy,  but  Denis  anticipated  him. 

"  Shure,  you'll  be  kind  to  the  young  lady,  major— tou 
an*  the  missus,  bein'  rail  fi[inthry  yourselves— an'  ner 
father,  the  squire,  will  nlver  lors^et  it.  Isn't  he  the  moral 
of  a  king  officer!  Good-bye,  Miss  Constance,  darlin'  I 
take  care  o'  yourself,  an'  the  Lord  take  care  o'  ye  too : 
ru  come  an'  see  you  as  soon  as  I  can,  but  there's  hot 
work  before  us  now  ;"  and  away  galloped  Dar^an  after 
his  captain  and  company^while  the  major  and  Constance 
tumea  up  to  Prospect  Mouse,  and  out  of  its  door  to 
meet  them  came  lieutenant  Gray. 

<'Miss  Delamere,  it  is  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  see 
you  here,"  he  said.  "  I  wish,  for  your  sake,  the  neigh- 
Dorhood  was  more  peaceable ;  but  things  never  go  as 
one  wishes.  Major  Danby,  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  in  my 
own  care ;  you  must  know  I  am  a  prisoner  on  parole  to 
these  American  worthies ;  the  scoundrels  I  had  for  a 
company  in  a  gcard-house  on  the  Lexington  road,  one 
of  old  Gage's  inventions,  deserted  me  at  the  first  brush." 

"  The  chances  of  war.  my  dear  fellow !"  and  the  major 
returned  his  hearty  shake-nands.  *'The  chances  of  war 
have  come  to  us  ^th ;  but,  between  ourselves,  I  was 
not  grieved  to  give  up  my  garrison  in  yon  ill-starred 
station,  and  come  down  here  to  present  our  fair  friend 
to  Mrs.  Danby." 

"  Mrs.  Danby  is  gone  to  Watertown,"  said  the  lieu- 
tenant. ''She  heara  there  were  Indians  coming  to  the 
American  camp  on  some  business,  and  thought  it  better 
to  get  out  of  their  way." 

'H)h,  yes ;  she  got  into  a  scrape  with  a  wild  lot  up 
yonder.  Mrs.  Danby  does  set  into  scrapes  sometimes," 
said  the  major ;  "  but,  sir,  she  is  a  wonderful  woman  for 
teaching  the  ignorant,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  So  I  understand,"  and  the  lieutenant  tried  hard  to 
suppress  a  smile.  ''But  she  started  for  Watertown 
early  yesterday  morning,  taking  her  two  maids  with  her, 
so  I  am  alone  in  the  house.  But  they  say  we  genUemeu 
on  parole  wlU  all  have  to  go  to  Watertown  when  George 
Washington  comes  to  put  things  in  regulation.  Ho«f- 
ever,  there  is  no  moving  just  now.  Major,  you  are  in 
time  to  see  a  sharp  action,  as  I  thins  it  wiU  be ;  so  are 
rou.  Miss  Delamere,  if  you  don't  faint  or  go  off  in 
lysterlcs." 

"  I  am  a  soldier's  daughter,  sir,  and  will  not  trouble 
you  with  anything  of  the  kind,  said  the  high-spirited 
girl. 

"  Bravo  I  Wouldn't  the  squire  be  proud  to  hear  that  1 
Come  along,  then,  there  never  was  a  position  for  seeing 
like  the  turret-room  of  this  house.    1  have  two  famous 

Classes,  and  one  of  them  is  at  your  service,  my  girl." 
Lud  the  lieutenant  led  the  way  into  the  solitary  house, 
and  up  the  narrow  stair,  to  the  star-gaaer's  room  on  its 
rool 

OBAPtm  XZm. — k>  TBBBIBIJI  OX7TLOOK* 

Till  she  stood  at  one  of  the  windows  of  that  elevated 
apartment,  her  clear  young  sight  supplemented  by  the 
ODliging  lieutenant's  glass,  Constance  had  no  idea  of  the 
scene  uat  awaited  her.  There  lay  the  scattered  camp 
of  the  Americans ;  there  stood  the  now  fortified  town  of 
Boston ;  and  there  England's  ships  of  war  rode  at  the 
mouth  of  Charles  river.  But  from  the  city  roofs  and  the 
country  hUl-tops,  from  every  ship's  rigging  and  summit 
around,  the  harbor,  people  were  loornnic  away  to  the 
hetfl^ts  above  Charlestown.  Her  schooldays  in  Boston, 
and  recent  sojourn  with  the  Quaker  family  there,  had 
made  her  well  acquainted  with  the  almost  united  ridges 
of  Breed's  and  Bunker't  HUl ;  grass-grown  steeps,  the 
pasture-ground  of  sheep  and  cattle,  they  had  been  In 
other  summer  times  ;  but  now  the  highest  summit  was 
crowned  with  that  roofless  fortress  which  military  men 
call  a  redoubt;  and  on  the  slope  below  a  strong  breast- 
work gave  token  of  expected  attack  and  defence.  The 
lieutenant's  glass  was  scarcely  reoulsite  to  let  her  see 
(hat  the  redoubt  was  filled,  and  the  breastwork  lined, 
with  m6Dt  all  provincials,  wearing  the  country  clothes 
In  which  fhey  oad  worked  in  farms,  mills,  and  forges, 
and  carrying  the  arms  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
lo  use  in  winter  hunts  and  summer  shooting-matcbes. 

^  Wasn't  that  a  surprise  for  old  Gage  this  morning  ?" 


I. 


said  Lieutenant  Gray.  The  two  old  soldiers  had  taken 
up  their  position  at  a  window  which  commanded  the 
best  view  of  the  heights,  as  a  couple  of  connoisseurs 
might  take  the  best  light  by  which  to  criticise  a  painting, 
or  the  most  convenient  box  from  which  to  witness  the 
performance  of  a  new  drama,  and  it  was  divided  from 
the  one  at  which  Constance  stood  by  a  fixed  screen,  or 
half-partition,  which  had  somehow  served  the  ends  of 
the  astronomer  in  his  day ;  so  that  she  was  out  of  their 
sight,  though  near  enough  to  hear  every  word  that 
passed  between  them.  *'  The  fellows  managed  it  all  in 
the  course  of  last  night.  1  knew  there  was  something 
to  come  off  when  I  saw  them  having  prayers  by  lantern- 
light  on  Cambridge  Green.  These  Americans  do  hold 
on  to  the  religion,  major." 

"  Well,  Gray,  it's  not  such  a  bad  thing  to  hold  by, 
though  in  my  youth  we  thought  it  fit  for  nobody  but 
parsons  or  Methodists.  But  they  are  all  countrymen ; 
do  you  think  they  will  stand  any  time  f"  said  Danby. 

'*  I  don't  know, "  said  the  lieutenant.  '*  There  are  men 
among  them  whom  you  and  I  have  seen  doing  good  - 
service  in  the  French  war.  There  is  Frescott.  command* 
ing  in  the  redoubt— I  can  recogniasehim  at  this  distance ; 
and  there  is  old  Israel  Putnam,  who  had  such  an  escape 
from  your  lady's  friends,  the  Indians,  twenty  years  ago, 
riding  about  in  his  shirt-sleeves;  and,  I  do  believe,  there 
is  the  minister,  M'Cilntock,  who  used  to  preach  to  the 
Massachusetts  volunteers,  exhorting  and  praytaig  with 
them  every  one.  There  are  some  rc^-hot  young  rascals, 
too,  at  the  breastwork.  Those  forward  men  are  Arch* 
dale's  militia.  Their  colonel— they  take  his  name,  you 
see— is  a  regular  firebrand  for  the  American  cause,  i  on 
remember  his  father  and  Captain  Delamere^  what  brave 
soldiers  and  true  friends  they  were;  fine  fellows  at  the 
mess-table,  too,  for  New  Ifngland  men.  One  could 
never  have  believed  they  would  turn  against  each  other 
and  take  different  sides,  but  they  have,  nevertheless; 
and  young  Archdale,  who  was  courting  Delamere's 
daugnter,  the  girl  you  have  in  escort— what  a  good  thing 
she  nas  gone  away  before  I  began  chattering— is  going 
to  marry  a  Quaker's  heiress,  to  help  his  milma  raising, 
I  suppose.  There  he  is,  at  the  head  of  his  rc^giment,  a 
brave  boy,  I'll  warrant.  But  look,  we  shall  see  if  they 
can  stand  now." 

As  he  spoke,  the  thunder  of  cannon  from  the  ships, 
and  a  double  Une  of  barges  faintly  seen  through  tiie 
smoke,  announced  that  Bntish  troops  had  cross^  over 
from  Boston,  and  were  landing  under  cover  of  the  fire. 

At  the  same  time  bodies  of  provincials  came  up  the 
hills  from  Medford  to  reinforce  the  defenders.  By-and* 
by  more  barges  and  more  troops  were  seen  landing  at 
Moulton's  Point ;  the  cannonade  continued  till  the  earth 
seemed  shaken,  and  the  heavens  darkened,  but  the  lieu- 
tenant and  the  major  calmly  speculated  on  where  the 
attack  should  begin,  and  whether  tiiie  breastwork  or  the 
redoubt  should  be  first  carried. 

At  last  the  thunder  ceased  for  c  moment,  the  summer 
breeze  rolled  back  the  heavy  curtain  of  sulphurous 
smoke,  and  then,  in  all  the  pomp  of  brilliant  uniforms, 
gleaming  arms,  and  fiying  colors.  King  George's  men 
advanced  in  two  divisfoDs,  one  against  the  breastwork, 
and  one  against  the  redoubt. 

"  Howe  means  to  carry  that  position."  cried  the  lieu- 
tenant,  as  he  saw  the  first  come  on ;  "  old  Stark,  with 
his  Hampshire  men,  and  young  Archdale,  with  his 
militia,  can't  hold  it  long ;  for,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
part  of  that  breastwork  is  made  of  rail-fences  and  new- 
mown  hay.  Don't  the  Grenadiers  come  up  in  splendid 
style  !  They  are  not  all  from  England,  though.  There's 
Delamare'i  ruciment|the  Eoyai  Canadians;  they  have 
made  him  a  colonel  for  his  services  in  the  f ortlf^ring  of 
Boston,  and  no  man  deserves  promotion  better,  asoloiei 
and  a  gentleman,  every  inch  jf  him ;  there  now,  I  think 
I  see  him.  It  would  be  a  sad  thing  if  he  and  his  old 
friend's  son  should  come  to  close  quarters  this  day." 

Constance  heard  no  more.  She  had  tried  to  see 
Sydney,  and  tried  to  see  her  father,  but  neither  the 
irlass,  nor  the  position  she  had.  were  as  good  as  those  of 
the  lieutenant.  From  the  roois  of  Boston,  and  the  sum- 
mits of  surrounding  hills,  thousands  were  looking  out 
f6r  the  Issues  of  that  battle,  and  many  had  near  rela- 
tions engaged  in  it,  but  few  had  a  stake  so  heavy  as  her 
own.  l%e  love  of  her  childhood^  and  the  chosen  of  her 
youth,  her  father,  and  her  first  loye— in  spite  of  the 

ErobaSHlties  regarding  the  Quaker's  heiress,  Constsnce 
new  he  would  oe  the  last  love  too— each  bent  to  coo- 
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or  die  on  a  dlifemt  dde.  and  likely  to 
\j  In  mortal  combat  I   The  lieutenant's  words 


ber  ear  and  heart  more  heaTilv  than  the  thunder  of  the 
cannon.  Unseen  in  that  hidden  comer,  she  sank  iipon 
bar  knees  and  prayed  without  speech  or  yoice  (for  the 
girl  could  find  none)  that  whatever  else  was  determined 
concerning  them,  neither  might  be  permitted  to  shed 
the  other's  blood. 

Again  the  roar  of  cannon,  but  followed  this  time  by  a  _ 
volley  of  musketry,  made  the  hills  resound ;  the  redoubt      Two  hours  later,  the  lieutenant  having  returned 
land  tne  breastwork  were  at  once  attacked  and  defended  his  mission,  softly  opened  the  door  and  looked  in 
;Vith  equal  bravery.    From  that  small  window  Constance  tier,  but  Constance  never  woke. 
Iww,  as  tbe  rolling  billows  of  smoke  allowed  her,  Biltish 
regiments  whose  colors  were  inscribed  with  many  a 
Victory  over  the  first  armies  of  Europe,  recoil  from  the 
deadly  fire  of  the  provincial  marksmen,  and  fall  like 


lide-table  and  an  old-fashioned,  crazy  settee,  whIA 
Blight  have  been  the  boast  of  some  aspiring  eolonisit  la 
temer  times.  On  its  hard  coahions  Canstance  laj 
down,  and,  in  spite  of  her  strange  sorroundings,  fell  fast 
asleep,  while  the  old  and  mu<di-fatigued  maior  forgo* 
his  cares  on  a  dismantled  bedstead  in  another  ^lait- 
ment,  and  Lieutenant  Gray  went  out  to  gather  news  and 
toraee  for  the  partv,  as  his  negro  servant  Pompey  was 
nowhere  to  be  found. 

returned  ftona 


^Poor  child  I"  said  the  brave  old  soldier;  ''the  day 
has  been  trying  to  her;"  and,  turning  from  the  room, 
be  brought  the  only  blanket  to  be  found  in  the  house 

-,       -  .  and  gently  spread  ft  over  the  sleepiLg  girl;  then  he 

com  before  the  reaper's  sickle.  Twice  the  attack  was  brought  her  snare— the  very  beat  of  the  coarse  provisions 
renewed,  and  twice  the  assailants  were  driven  back  with  he  had  been  able  to  obtain— placed  it  on  the  table  \fw 
a  slaughter  so  fearful  that  even  British  courage  failed^  her  side,  and  aaying,  "The  Lord  keep  you  and  us  all  1'' 

__^ ,  _-.  — X J  1 .x-1,1-  quietly  closed  the  door  and  retired  to  his  own  rest  on  an 

old  sofa  in  the  astronomer's  librair. 

Constance  slept  on  for  boors  the  dreamless  deep  of 
the  weary,  which  fell  on  thousands  that  summer  night 
in  the  tentpstndded  country  and  the  leaguered  town  \ 
but  the  heavy  sleep  grew  lighter  as  the  early  day  crept 
in  through  the  scantiiy-curtained  windows.  A  sound 
somewhere  in  the  room  woke  her  up  at  once,  and.  look- 
ing ap,  she  saw  what  In  the  dim  light,  and  with  the 
teiTible  Impressions  of  the  preceding  day  fresh  hi  her 
memorr,  the  girl  took  to  be  a  spectre. 
-      ■  ' stood  a  tall  figure  wUh  long 


and  a  general  retreat  seemed  inevitable. 

*' Would  you  have  believed  that,  major?"  cried  the 
lieutenant;  but  his  expressions  of  astonishment  were 
cut  short  by  the  noise  of  bursting  bombshells ;  and  up 
from  the  thickly-clustered  houses  of  Charlestown  rose  a 
broad,  red  column  of  flame,  followed  bv  another  and 
another,  till  the  oldest  town  In  the  New  England 
provinces,  with  all  its  timber  dwellings,  stores,  and 
churches,  was  In  one  wide  blase,  and  a  oodv  of  sharp* 
shooters,  on  whose  account  the  snells  were  thrown,  re- 
tired from  it  in  good  order. 

Removed  as  the  three  in  Prospect  House  were  from 
the  scene  of  actnal  danger,  the  glare  of  the  burning 


In  the  open  doorway  ai 
white  hair,  and  dressed  in 


an  antiquated  ftahion.    Bat 


town  and  the  roar  of  the  battle  were  so  appalling  that  the  ^e  next  moment  ahe  knew  it  to  be  an  earthly  man  with* 
two  old  officers  laid  down  their  glasses,  and  Constance  out  a  coat,  and  wearing  a  long  waistcoat  and  loose 
crouched  in  the  comer  and  covered  herface  withherltnckskin  continuations,  whldi  took  a  remarkable  re- 
hands.  When  she  looked  out  again  it  was  toseethe'temblance  to  the  doublet  and  hose  of  long  departed 
provincials  driven  from  the  redoubt ;  in  military  phrase,  times.  His  hair,  as  we  have  said,  was  white— bleached 
^  '  -      '-        •  -    --    -  -  by  sun  and  wind,  it  aeemed,  as  well  as  by  years.    Hia 

face  had  a  hardy,  resolute  look,  like  that  of  one  familiar 
with  hardship  and  damrer.  but  there  was  nothing  sin- 
ister or  dishonest  in  it ;  ana  Constance,  who  had  sprang 
to  her  feet  before  she  had  half  made  these  obsenrationa. 
felt  completely  reassured  when  he  said,  in  a  deep  but 
klrily  tone,  ^  Is  there  nobody  in  the  house  but  yon^ 
child!" 

<<  Tee,  dr ;  there  are  two  British  oflicers."    The  plate 
tmth  came  always  uppermost  with  that  airL 
"  Two  British  oflScers  f    What  are  their  names  f" 
<'  Lieutenant  Gray  and  Major  Danbv,  sir." 
'^  He  that  Magrory's  men  bronght  down  from  Comber 
Und  SUtiou  f" 
•*  The  same,  sir." 

<<  Well,  there's  no  harm  hi  him :  and  he  has  got  • 
handsome  giri  for  his  daughter,"  said  the  stranger,  with 
a  fatherly  sort  of  smile. 


it  was  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet|f6rthe 
nltlon  of  the  marksmen  had  faOed. 

The  defenders  of  the  breastwork  stood  fast  for  some 
tbne  •  but  at  length  she  saw  them  also  give  way  before 
the  British  steel,  and  rush  in  a  headlong  route  down 
Bunker's  Hill ;  yet  there  was  one  body  of  men  that  kept 
the  field  longest  and  last^  disputing  the  ground  by 
IncheSi  and  covering  the  retreat  of  their  companions  in 
arms. 

"See  yonder  I"  cried  the  lieutenant,  ^'Archdale's 
fidlitia  are  doing  service  I  would  not  have  given  them 
eredic  for— saving  the  skins  of  all  the  rest  in  that  fashion. 
They  must  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  young  firebrand 
at  thehr  head,  for  I  have  kej^rd  that  few  of  them  were 
ever  in  action  before.  See  in  what  good .  order  they  re* 
tire,"  he  added,  as  those  last  disputants  of  the  bard* 
fought  field  turned  down  the  hill  under  a  furious  canp 
nonade  from  ships  and  batteries,  and  were  lost  to  ^i^gok 
In  its  smoke. 


«  Oh,  sir,  I  am  Squire  Delamere's  daughter ;  they  call 

<<The  king's  troops  have  won  the  ground,  but.  I  feMV  him  colonel  now,''  cried  Constance,  in  her  slmpllcttT 
>  a  terrible  price.'' said  the  major.  and  eagerness.    '^  Can  you  tell  me  if  he  Is  safe,  or  did 


*  Yes,  sir."  said  the  lieutenant,  "they  have  won  thf 
ground,  bui  the  provincials  have  this  day  won  a  militaiy 
reputation  that  will  htmceforth  make  them  our  equals  & 
every  soldier's  reckoning." 

By  degrees  the  cannonade  ceased ;  the  blazing  town 
(ell  in  heaps  of  smouldering  rains ;  the  provinculs  re- 
treated to  Cambridge,  the  British  remained  in  possessitxi 
€»f  the  heights,  and  the  summer  evening  came  down  09 
those  grassy  Bills  now  strewn  with  more  than  fifteep 
hundred  slain,  two-thirds  of  whom  wore  the  Britiali 
nniform. 

Distance  from  the  scene  of  action  snared  poor  Con- 
stance the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  battle-fiela  when  the 
light  was  done,  with  which  her  companiona  on  the  out- 
look were  but  too  familiar.  A  terrible  uncertainty  as  to 
what  might  have  befaUen  her  father  or  Qydney  pressed 
heavily  on  her  mind ;  but  the  girl  was  wom  out^  aa 
overwrought  youth  is  apt  to  be,  and,  silently  stealing 
from  her  post  behind  the  screen,  that  her  involuntary 
eavesdropping  might  not  be  suspected,  she  made  her 
way  to  one  of  the  rooms  below,  which  had  been  the 
astronomer's  best  parlor. 

There  was  Uttle  fumiture  In  Prospect  House.  Mrs. 
Danby  and  ber  two  maids  had  taken  with  them  every- 
thing that  was  conveniently  portable,  and  nothing  re- 


eagerness.    "  uan  you 
anything  happen  to  him  In  the  battle  f " 

'^  Nothing  that  I  know  of,  child ;  but  we  and  the 
British  getUtae  news  of  each  other's  happenlnga.  Yet 
now  that  you  remind  me  of  it.  I  heard  Colonel  Arehdale, 
lust  before  he  started  to  let  the  Philadelphia  folks  hear, 
of  our  good  fight,  telling  one  of  his  militia,  who,  tt 
seems,  had  been  in  the  squire's  employment,  and  waa  a 
bit  ':oncemed  about  him,  that  Delamere  has  sone  back 
to  Boston  for  rehiforeements  without  a  scraUA,  after  all 
the  damage  he  did  us  at  the  breastwork." 

*<  Thank  you,  shr.  for  tellhig  me  that."  Constance 
could  say  no  more  for  great  Joy  and  thankfulness.  Her 
father,  and  Sydney,  too,  were  safe.  Her  prayers  cob> 
corning  them  had  been  heard,  and  her  f  eara  were  over 
for  the  time. 

<<  I  am  glad  I  had  to  tell  you,  child."  and  the  8tranger*a 
hard  face  grew  sadly  softened.  "  There  Is  manv  a  wife 
and  daughter,  sister  and  sweetheart,  seeking  for  such 
news  of  Sielr  own,  that  lie  yonder  on  the  heights.  That 
is  the  worst  part  of  our  hot  dispute  with  England.  The 
Lord  forgive  them  who  urged  it  to  this  issue.  Yoor 
father  was  a  worthy  gentleman,  and  Is  a  good  soldier  ;  1 
am  sorry  he  has  siaea  with  the  enemies  gL  his  oountiy,** 

<a  am  sorry  for  it,  too,  sir,  but  I  cant  help  It^"  said 
Constance. 


ttiained  but  what  a  timid  or  careless  tenant  had  left  be-1  «  No,  you  can't,  my  giil,  and  that  is  well  si>oken.  to& 
bind  when  hastily  quitting  it  on  the  first  formation  of  jin^  I  have  sometning  else  to  say.  You  can't  stay  nen^ 
the  American  camp.    The  parlor  contained  only  a  amidl  you  or  your  friends.    We  are  going  to  fortlfv  the  hflli 
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fSbSB  house  most  form  part  of  tbe  works,  and  the  British 
will  Tery  probaDly  tr>-  to  dislodge  us.  Get  off  as  quickly 
M  rou  can.  Are  you  In  safe  hands,  cbfldT*  and  he 
looked  her  in  the  face  as  an  anxious  relative  might  haye 
dona. 

"Oh,  yes,  sir ;  Lieutenant  Gray  Is  my  father's  friend, 
and  Major  Danby  is  a  friend  of  his.  They  are  both 
good  men,  and  I  am  gohig  with  them  to  Watertown  to 
«tay  with  the  major's  lady  till  some  better  arrangement 
can  be  made,"  said  Constance. 

"They  should  haye  been  in  Watertown  yesterday, 
with  the  rest  of  the  officers  on  parole.  Tell  them  to 
start  at  once,  and  nobody  will  be  the  wiser.  As  you  are 
with  them,  and  we  have  no  horses  for  a  lady's  ridine, 
1*11  eet  somebody  to  lend  a  cart.  These  times  don^t 
admit  of  much  finery,  but  give  them  my  compliments, 
to  make  quick  and  quiet  work  of  it.  My  name  is  Israel 
Putnam.    Good  morning ;  and  the  Lord  bless  you  I" 

He  was  gone  the  next  moment,  for  that  white-haired 
man  retained  in  a  great  measure  the  activity  of  his 
Tonth.  Constance  ran  to  the  outer  door  to  get  another 
right  of  him.  The  name  he  had  given  was  known  to  her 
as  that  of  one  of  the  seyeral  captains  elected  by  their 
own  troops,  and  commanding  with  Independent  author- 
ity each  his  owndlylsion  of  the  American  camp.  It  was 
known  throughout  the  provinces,  and  Is  still  Knovm  m 
the  history  of  his  time,  as  that  of  a  veteran  patriot  who 
■pent  his  youth  In  defending  his  country's  frontiers,  and 
his  affe  In  defending  Its  liberties — a  rustic  Clncinnatos, 
who  left  his  plough  to  serve  his  land  and  people,  and 
meiged  In  that  service  every  personal  consideration ; 
■nd  a  man  who,  despite  a  rugged  life  and  eccentric 
manners,  was  honored  by  his  contemporaries,  and  is 
revered  oy  their  posterity.  The  provincials  almost  gave 
the  credit  of  the  "  good  fight,''  by  which  they  gained 
a  prentige  of  more  account  than  victory,  to  Israel  Putnam, 
because  he  had  advised  and  carried  out  the  fortifications 
on  the  heights  above  Charlestown;  and  his  second 
achleyement  in  that  campaign  was  allowed  to  be  the 
fortifying  of  Prospect  Hill.  As  his  custom  was,  he  nad 
some  alone  to  survey  the  ground  while  friends  and 
enemies  were  yet  asleep,  found  the  door  of  Prospect 
House  unbarred,  througn  the  general  oversight  of  its 
*weary  inmates,  and  thus  interviewed  Constance  at  that 
,anusual  hour,  and  gave  her  and  her  traveling  com- 
panions notice  to  quit. 

OHAFTBR  ZXiy.— DAUBT  I/ODOS. 

The  political  state  of  the  American  provinces  In  the 
year  preceding  the  Declaration  of  Independence  has 
■caroely  Its  narallel  in  the  history  of  any  other  country. 
While  the  Niew  England  troops  were  successfully  fight- 
ing his  Britannic  Majesty's  forces,  and  taking  possession 
or  his  Majesty's  forts  and  stores  in  eyery  direction— 
while  the  Continental  Congress  were  commissl<mlng 
their  officers,  and  making  arrangements  to  increase  the& 
military  resources— pubDc  men  from  Maine  to  Georgia 
talked  of  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  IncUs- 
•oluble  connection  with  the  British  Kingdom.  Governors 
with  royal  letters  patent  from  England,  and  commanders 
appointed  by  the  congress  in  Philadelphia,  came  at  each 
other's  heels;  the  municipalities  through  whose  ter- 
ritories they  passed  paid  them  equal  honors,  and  lived 
in  dread  of  their  simultaneous  arrivals— a  contingency 
which  would  have  been  embarrassing,  but  either  by 
good  chance  or  good  guiding,  it  never  happened.  The 
goyemors  exhorted  the  people  to  repent  of  their  dis- 
loyalty ;  the  commanders  adyised  them  to  stand  fast  for 
their  rights  and  liberties,  and  the  latter  counsel  was 

Sineral^  accepted  ;  but  tne  old  colonial  attachment  to 
e  mother-country,  the  well-spring  of  their  laws  and 
language,  learning  and  religion,  in  whose  history  and 
traditions  they  had  to  seek  the  origin  of  their  own,  had 
still  a  hold  on  provincial  hearts  which  it  required 
months  of  relentless  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Goyemment  to  loose  and  break  away. 

In  the  meantime  those  contending  influences  produced 
a  state  of  things  that  was  remarkably  diversified.  Bos- 
ton and  Its  vldnity  was  the  theatre  of  open  war ;  but  be- 
2ond  that  eyery  district,  and  almost  every  township,  did 
tiat  which  was  right  In  its  own  eyes.  While  one  was 
fiUed  with  bumhig  seal  for  the  patriot  cause,  so  that 
none  of  the  Tory  persuasion  coula  find  rest  for  the  sole 
of  his  foot  within  its  bounds,  another  went  quietly 
about  Its  business,  living  and  lettlngllve  with  regard  to 
principles  or  parties.  Tbe  village  of  Watertown  belonged 


to  the  latter  description :  there  was  not  a  more  peaceable 
place  on  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Danby  Lodge  was  an  imposing  title  for  the  neat 
frame  cottage  standing  in  a  smafi  garden  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village,  at  which,  according  to  observant 
neighbors,  *'  two  old  Britishers  and  a  handsome  young 
miss"  arrived  on  the  day  after  Bunker's  Hill.  The  time 
and  circumstances  might  have  excited  some  demon- 
strations of  feeling,  but  Mrs.  Major  Danby  received  them 
with  tbe  most  genteel  composure.  She  looked  like  one 
of  those  "  severe  English  ladies^'  with  whom  French 
mothers  am  In  the  habit  of  frightening  their  refractory 
children  -  tall,  muscular,  and  gaunt  in  frame  and  face ; 
no  beauty,  indeed,  yet  gifted  with  a  commanding 
presence,  and  a  look  of  good  birth  and  breeding  whlcn 
beauty  cannot  always  confer. 

Further  acquaintance  proved  that  Mrs.  Danby  was 
coldly  proper  to  the  back-bone  society  as  it  existed  In 
I^gland  being  her  high  couH  of  appeal  for  all  causes 
tempond  and  spiritual ;  that  she  was  Inclined  to  stand 
on  her  social  dignity,  but  ready  to  reckon  pence  with 
any  tradesman ;  ani  though  her  highly  practical  views 
were  disturbed  by  no  gleam  of  sentiment  or  flight  of 
imagination,  yet  the  lady  had  one  hobby,  which  was  a 
eonsideration  to  all  who  came  within  her  reach.  It  was 
the  same  which  she  had  ridden  with  such  woefnl  con- 
sequences at  Cumberland  Station,  an  unresting  ambition 
to  train,  drill,  correct,  and  set  people  right  on  every 
possible  subject.  If  they  were  young,  so  much  greater 
was  the  scope  for  her  energy ,  if  they  were  old,  she 
could  still  find  room  for  improvement. 

In  short,  Mrs.  Danby  had  missed  her  destiny  In  not 
being  a  charity  schoolmistress,  and  yet  was  not  a  bad 
sort  of  woman  as  the  world  went.  She  seemed  really 
srlad  to  see  her  old  husband  safe  and  well ;  had  a  friendly 
greeting  for  bis  ancient  acquaintance,  Lieutenant  Gray  ; 
and  when  Miss  Delamere  nud  been  presented  in  due 
form,  shie  gave  her  a  kindly  welcome  to  Danby  Lodge,, 
and  a  pressing  invitation  to  make  it  her  home  till  those 
"misguided  creatures  before  Boston  were  brought  to 
reason,"  and  loyal  gentlemen  like  her  father  could  re- 
turn to  their  mansions  and  estates  in  peace. 

The  Invitation  was  gratefully  acknowledged  and  ac- 
cepted, and  Constance  became  one  of  the  Danby  family. 
Lieutenant  Gray  found  quarters  for  himself  In  a  neigh- 
boring cottage,  for  the  lodge  had  no  room  for  more  than 
one  visitor.  Many  of  the  British  officers  similarly 
situated  In  Watertown  were  his  old  friends,  most  of 
them  were  acquainted  with  the  major,  and  all  took  early 
opportunities  to  get  introduced  to  Mrs.  Danby  1  From 
the  day  on  which  the  maJOT  had  endowed  her  with  his 
wordly  goods,  that  excellent  lady  had  kept  fast  hold  of 
them  and  her  own  too.  In  times  of  triumph  or  of  tribula- 
tion. Loslnir  anything  was  out  of  the  question  with  her. 
Moreover,  she  managed  financial  matters  as  it  would  be 
well  for  nations  that  most  ministers  could  do ;  and  thus 
her  spouse  had  a  comfortable  home  In  the  days  of 
bis  Involuntary  captivity.  Her  house  was  a  capital 
place  for  those  lonely  and  luckless  men  to  while  away 
ueir  idle  time  in.  The  seniors  found  cards  and  con* 
versation  there,  the  Juniors  a  young  lady  to  buaa  and 
hoyer  about. 

Mrs.  Danby  found  them  all  ready,  if  not  willing,  sub- 
jects for  her  schooling  powers,  and  did  governess  duty 
to  such  an  extent  that  Lleutennnt  Gray  was  heard  by  hja 
confidential  friends,  though  he  acknowledged  it  was 
wrong,  to  wish  the  Indians  had  got  her. 

As  might  be  expected,  Constance  got  a  laree  share  of 
the  tutelage.  Besides  being  grounoed  In  au  that  was 
required  from  ''a  girl  of  family  In  England,"  she  had  to 
work  samplers  in  the  rococo  pattern,  and  learn  to 
peiform  on  the  harpsichord  such  choice  pieces  as  tbe 
"  Destmctlon  of  Tyre,"  and  the  **  Coronation  of  Cupid." 

Naturally  gentle,  good-humored,  and  given  to  please, 
the  yoke  did  not  press  so  heavily  on  Delamere's  daughter 
as  it  would  have  done  on  some  girls,  and  its  weight  was 
considerably  ameliorated  by  certain  views  which  Mr& 
Danby  had  In  the  back-ground  regarding  her  guest. 

Soon  after  her  own  Instalment  m  the  lodge,  Constance 
obBerved  that  the  major's  lady  received  and  dispatched 
..  good  many  letters  by  the  Tory  runner  who  did  postal 
buFlness  between  tbe  scattered  Royalists  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  their  friends  in  New  Tork,  which  city  had 
become  a  surer  refuge  of  Tories  than  Boston,  ana  had^ 
moreover,  the  advantage  of  not  being  beleaguered  by 
the  New  England  army.    The  subject  of  the  corres- 
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pondence  she  neither  knew  nor  cared  to  flmess  at.  <^It 
10  about  money  matters,  and  what  the  British  Goyem- 
ment  ought  to  do  for  the  major/*  thought  the  simple 
girl.  But  from  the  first  moment  of  their  meeting,  Con- 
stance had  been  puzzled  by  something  in  Mrs.  Danby's 
look  which  seemed  familiar  to  her  memoir.  She  had 
seen  the  lady  before,  or  somebody  yeiy  ifke  her.  but 
when  or  where  Constance  could  not  imagine,  till  one 
day,  as  Mrs.  Danby  was  sealing  one  of  her  numerous 
letters  at  her  own  writing-table  in  a  comer  of  the 
drawing-room,  she  happened  to  drop  the  seal,  which 
roUed  to  her  yisitor's  feet,  and  Constance,  stoopini 
to  pick  it  up,  saw  engraved  thereon  the  very  crest  whlcl 
Captain  Devereux  used  to  employ  on  his  ft^equent  notes 
to  ber  father. 

<  Tou  know  that  crest,  my   dear  f"  said  the  keen- 


sighted  lady.  "  Ah  I  and  let  me  tell  vou  I  haye  a  right 
to  use  It,  toough  my  father  was  only  a  commoner — 
Captain  Gridley  Bacon,  second  brother  of  Barnes  Bacon, 
Esq.,  of  Hogsfleld  tiall,  Coiinty  Hants.  My  mother  was 
Laay  Cecilia  Deyereuz,  eldest  sister  of  the  present  Vis- 
count Layenham.  Tes,  my  dear,  it  Ia  quite  true ;"  and 
Mrs.  Danby  endeayored  to  look  arch.  *'  I  belieye  you 
are  acquainted  with  my  cousin — nay,  don't  blush'' — 
poor  Constance  was  only  looking  thunderstruck;  'Hhe 
nest  bred  girl  in  this  or  any  other  country  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  a  preference  for  Cecil  Talbot  Deyereux, 
hei^apparent  to  the  Layenham  title  and  estate.  My 
dear,  ne  has  not  forgotten  you ;  Cecil  is  not  one  of  those 
fickle  men  whose  love  is  cooled  by  absence  and  frozen 
by  misfortune.  No,  though  your  prospects  are  not  what 
they  once  were— I  mean  the  present,  of  course — ^hls 
heart  is  as  true  to  you  as  the  needle  to  the  pole.  Shall 
I  tell  you  a  secret  f  My  cousin  is  in  New  Tork,  and  wHl 
be  here  soon." 

Constance  never  knew  how  she  looked  on  heaving 
that  announcement,  and,  fortunately,  her  hostess  haa 
no  time  to  observe,  for  the  trusty  runner  gave  his  signal 
knock  at  the  street  door,  and  she  ran  out  with  her  letter. 
'liAeirevelatlun  was  not  more  unexpected  than  alarming 
to  the  solitary  girl.  How  was  she  to  stave  off  the  ci^ 
tain's  suit  in  the  house  of  his  energetic  cousin,  who  was 
manifestly  bent  on  furthering  the  match  with  all  her 
'might?  Had  she  known  in  time  the  meanlne  of  that 
familiar  look  in  Mrs.  Danby's  face,  she  would  nave  en- 
deavored to  join  the  Quaker  family  in  Philadelphia,  not- 
withstanding the  diinculties  of  the  journey,  or  found 
a  home  in  the  poorest  hut  in  the  province  rather  than 
in  Danby  Lodge.  Poor  Constance  had  vet  to  learn  that 
people  never  know  in  time  the  things  which  most 
concern  them,  and  also  that  one  dreaded  evil  is  at 
timet  superseded  by  a  greater,  of  which  we  had  no 
fear. 

Her  principal  Inducement  to  take  up  her  abode  in 
Watertown  was  the  hope  of  somehow  or  other  finding 
means  to  communicate  with  her  father,  or  at  least  g^t 
frequent  intelligence  of  him.  That  hope  had  hitherto 
been  fruitless ;  she  had  thought  of  many  a  scheme  for 
the  purpose,  but  could  carry  none  of  them  into  effect 
Almost  two  months  had  passed  away,  and  she  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  squire  except  what  Israel  Putnam 
told  her  in  Prospect  House. 

Since  then  General  Washington  had  arrived  from 
Pennsylvania  and  taken  command  of  the  New  England 
army  by  appointment  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
Under  his  auuiority  the  discipline  of  the  camp  had  be- 
come more  strict  and  regular,  and  the  leaguer  of  Boston 
more  rigorous.  It  was  the  general's  object  either  to 
force  the  British  garrison  out  to  an  action  in  the  open 
ileld,  or  oblige  them  to  abandon  the  dty  by  stress  of 
famine,  and  sail  away  in  the  ships  of  war  which  still 
commanded  the  bay.  The  popular  saying  was  that 
nobody  could  get  out  or  in  ox  Old  Tremont^and  the 
count]^  people  as  well  as  the  army  applauded  Washhig- 
ton's  policy,  for  the  provincial  mind  had  been  much  em- 
bittered by  the  burning  of  Charlestown,  and  the  de- 
struction of  some  small  bat  thriving  towns  along  the 
coast,  by  the  ships  of  his  Britannic^  Majesty.  How  was 
the  royalist  colonel's  daughter  to  get  news  of  him  under 
such  drcumstancesfandnow  was  Constance  Delamere, 
aituated  as  she  was,  to  avoid  or  bring  to  naught  the 
matrimonial  hitentions  of  Lord  Havenham's  nephew  f 

She  was  revolving  in  her  mind  plans  of  escape  over 
one  of  the  obligatoiy  samplers  on  the  second  morning 
after  Mrs.  Danby's  disclosure,  when  a  cart^  driven  by  a 


tenants— but  he  bad  on  the  uniform  of  Archdale'a 
militia,  namely,  a  red  hunting-shirt  and  a  black  leather 
belt— came  close  up  to  the  garden-gate,  and  out  of  it 
slowly  and  painfully  crept  the  once  strong  and  active 
Denis  Danran.  The  poor  f  eUow's  coat  hung  loose  upoD 
him ;  his  right  arm  was  in  a  sling ;  the  shoulder  above 
was  covered  with  straps  and  bandaces ;  and  he  walked 
with  difficulty  and  the  help  of  a  stick.  Before  he  had 
got  fairiy  into  the  sarden  Constance  was  by  his  side. 
"Ohl  Denis,  what  has  happened  to  you?"  she  criedL 
"  Lean  on  me,  and  let  me  help  you  into  the  house." 

"  No,  miss,  thank  you :  I'm  not  that  far  gone ;  don*t 
be  alarmed.  It  was  a  Bunker's  Hill  chance,  you  see,  when 
we  were  coverin'  the  rethrait,  which  everybody  says 
was  the  gallantest  thing  done  In  this  campaign,  though 
It's  not  for  me  to  brag  about,  in  course.  A  spent  cannoift- 
ball  nearly  smatched  my  shoulder :  an'  nooody  knows 
what  wotud  have  become  o'  me,  for  the  boys  were  all 
flyin'— as  well  they  might— but- our  colonel,  Mastber 
Sydney— I'll  niver  get  over  callin'  him  that— got  me  up 
on  his  back  wid  one  powerful  Uft,  and  nlver  stopped 
nor  stayed  till  he  had  me  safe  in  Cambridge.  May  it  be 
remimbered  till  him  here  an'  hereafther,  amin !  Bat, 
inlss,  it  was  not  that  I  come  to  tell  you,"  and  Denis  sat 
silent  for  a  minute  on  the  garden  seat  to  which  Con* 
stance  had  led  him. 

.  <<  What  was  it  then,  Denis?"  A  sudden  fear  fell  o« 
the  girl's  heart.    <<  Is  my  father  weU  f" 

'^  He's  not  just  well ;  but  don't  be  frightened,  misSy** 
said  Dargan. 

^  "Tell  me  the  worst  at  once,  Denis."  Her  words 
came  quick  and  low. 

''  I  will,  miss,  fori  know  you're  a  sensible  young  lady, 
and  won't  give  way.  Tour  father  Is  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  Americans,  and  sore  wounded,  too,  bat 
likely  to  recover ;  the  docthor  himself  tould  me  this 
momin'.  But  that's  not  the  whole  story.  Ton  see  the 
squire  got  word  in  a  letther  that  come  till  him  by  ssj 
from  the  Quaker's  people,  wherever  they  are,  that  one 
Greenland,  a  wondherful  name  it  is,  had  brought  them 
news  that  vou  were  among  the  IncUans  (in  course  the 
man  didn't  know  that  Irovidence  had  relalsed  voo, 
miss),  an'  General  Gage  wanted  a  message  tuck  tUl  Sir 
John  Johnson,  a  great  man  in  thlm  quaruiers ;  so  voar 
father,  bein'  as  brave  as  any  lion,  an'  wanttn'  to  look 


afther  his  little  girl,  undhertuck  the  business,  wid  only 
three  to  bear  him  company.  They  were  volunteera,  I 
was  tould.  Becaif  e  the  sarvioe  was  desperate,  Uie  gineral 


would  bid  nobody  go.  an'  the  squire  led  them  out  safe 
past  sentinels  an' batneries,  tUl  the  end  o'  the  camp  at 
Boxborough.  There  the  Americans  got  sight  an'  fell  on 
them ;  it  was  numbers  agin  a  few :  but  the  squire 
fought  like  the  ould  boy— I  main  like  Hecthor  in  the 
wars  o'  Throy,  miss.  One  of  his  men  was  shot,  an'  the 
other  two  run  away,  bad  luck  to  them.  I  but  he  set  his  - 
back  agin  a  wall  that  was  convanlent,  an'  did  such  ter- 
rible work  wid  his  swor^  that  sorra  a  one  o'  them  durst 
come  near  him  tUl  some  spalpeen  shot  him  In  the  chist 
wid  his  pistol.  Then  the  noble  gintleman,  seein'  he 
could  fight  no  more,  and  must  be  tuck  prisoner,  pulls 
out  the  letther  he  was  inthrusted  wid,  an'  before  they 
could  get  hould  of  it,  tears  it  all  to  bite  and  scatters 
them  about ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  gathered  up  the 
bits,  and  made  out  o'  them  that  he  was  goin'  to  set  the 
red  haithen  savages  on  to  waste  an'  bum  their  frontier 
towns  and  settlements.  In  course  it's  false,  eveiy  word ; 
but  the  holy  saints  and  the  twelve  apostles  wouldn't  get 
it  out  o'  their  heads,  Gineral  Washington  an'  all,  an' 
they  have  him  in  Concord  jail  undher  a  strong  guard, 
an'  talk  of  sindin'  him,  as  soon  as  he  can  be  moved,  to 
Ticonderoga  for  safe  keepin'.  It's  a  dhrcary,  waiheiy 
place  on  that  big  lake,  miss,  an'  will  do  the  squire  no 
good,  so  the  docther  said  to  me  this  morain' ;  he's  a 
very  sinsible  man— was  at  college  wid  the  squlr^  it 
seems — an'  don't  believe  a  word  o'  the  story  agin  him. 
<  Denis,'  says  he,  *  he  might  live  longer  than  any  of  u^ 
but  his  lungs  are  affected,  for  the  shot  has  touched 
them,  an' ifthey  sind  him  to  that  forthress  he'U  niver 
come  out  of  it,  that's  my  opinion  ;* "  and  the  faithfdl 
feUow  draw  his  hand  across  his  eyes.  <<  I  was  in  the 
hospital,  miss,  when  it  all  happened,"  he  resumed,  in  a 
minute  or  two,  "  an'  heard  nothin'  about  it  till  three  days 
ago,  when  Captain  Manorv,  an'  some  men  of  his  com- 
'f  pany  who  had  t>een  in  Koxborough,  came  to  see  me,  an' 
^««*— «..«  -rKA,«  -K^  ir«*-  k^  v^  «n^  «♦  h«r  f«thir»«  ^^  thTOubled  iu  my  mind,  I  got  Robin  Magee  there— 
eountnmiAa  whom  she  knew  to  be  one  of  her  father's  j  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  friendly,  becalse,  you  seeTliit  gnn*- 
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fkther  came  from  Ballvmacarrot — ^to  fetch  ma  here  In 
the  cart,  for  he  knowed  where  you  were  to  be  beard  of, 
and  i  thought  that  If  you  could  get  some  nait  spaklne 
glntleman  that  had  the  riffbts  o'  the  Btorv  to  lay  It 
athraight  before  Gineral  Wasolngton,  he  might  see  that 
the  squire  was  blamed  In  the  wrong,  an'  deal  more  mar- 
elfuUy  wid  him." 

'^  I  will  go  and  speak  to  General  Washington,  myself," 
said  Constance,  looking  bravely  up,  though  her  cheeks 
were  pale  and  her  eyes  wet  with  tears.  "  Nobody  knows 
my  father's  mind  and  motives  better  than  I  do.  It  was 
for  my  sake  he  got  into  this  sad  state  and  false  accusa- 
tion, and  I  will  go  anywhere,  or  speak  to  anybody,  on 
hlsbehalf." 

A  group  had  gathered  round  them  bv  this  time,  con- 
sisting of  Lieutenant  Gray— who  haa  dropped  in  as 
usual— the  major,  and  ICrs.  Danby.  "  My  dear !''  cried 
the  schooling  lady,  *< don't  talk  of  such  a  thing;  a  girl 
of  your  family  and  appearance  going  to  a  camp  of 
rebels  to  speak  to  their  so-called  general !  The  idea  is 
not  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment." 

'^Axin'  your  ladyship's  pardon,"  said  poor  Denis, 
^'there's  no  danger  before  any  lady  in  the  American 
camp.  It's  not  cursin'  an'  swearin',  or  doln'  worse, 
mayoe.  like  the  king's  sodffers  they  have  in  hand  there, 
but  benavin'  thimselves  lul  the  week,  an'  readln'  their 
Bibles  on  Sunday.  Miss  Delamere  would  be  as  safe 
among  the  dacentmin  at  Cambridge  as  Iver  she  was  in 
her  father's  house  at  the  Elms;  an'  as  for  the  fflneral, 
there's  not  a  bigger  Christian  In  all  New  England  1" 

"  Ton  are  righ^  my  lad,"  said  the  lieutenant ;  *<  there 
Is  no  danger :  ana  in  my  mind.  Miss  Delamere  would  be 
the  very  Deet  advocate  her  father  could  have  with  a 
•oldier  and  gentleman  like  (George  Washington,  for  such 
1  know  him  to  be,  though  he  commands  utalnst  the 
king.  Keep  up  your  heart,  my  girl ;  you  wul  get  the 
squire  out  of  his  fix  if  anybody  can,  ana  I'll  be  your  es- 
cort to  headquarters  in  spite  of  our  orders  not  to  leave 
Watertown,  if  they  send  me  to  Northampton  Jail  for  it 
among  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  to  pay  for  old 
Gage's  dealings  wlOi  American  offlers  in  Boston  " 

'Vl  say  it  is  entirely  against  the  rules  of  propriety," 
cried  Mrs.  Danby,  but  as  she  spoke  they  heard  the 
clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  on  the  quiet  street,  and  Captain 
Devereux,  followed  by  his  negro  servant,  Faul,  alighted 
at  the  garden  gate. 

GHAFTKB  XXV.— 1.   MVlfOBABLB  IMTBRYIBW. 

Most  people  have  their  times  of  appearingto  advan- 
tage, and  thl4  was  one  of  them  with  Captain  Devereux. 
W^ll  dressed,  distinguished-looking,  and  in  high-feather, 
as  he  used  to  come  to  the  Elms,  he  came  to  Danby 
Lodge ;  but  his  first  sight  of  the  group  in  the  garden 
showed  him  that  something  serious  had  happen^  and 
his  greetings  were  accordingly  subdued  and  grave. 
Constance  had  seen  him  last  under  peculiar  clrcum- 
stance8--to  wit.  being  removed  from  her  father's  house 
by  the  Green  Mountain  Boys ;  but  the  news  brought  by 
Denis  had  banished  every  other  recollection,  and  Mrs. 
Danby  lost  no  time  In  making  her  cousin  acquainted 
with  it.  The  oldest  and  most  sincere  friend  could  not 
have  expressed  more  concern  for  the  squire,  or  sym- 
pathy with  his  daughter,  than  Devereux  did.  ''  If  I  had 
got  but  a  whisper  of  the  occurrence,"  he  said,  "Instead 
of  coming  overland  from  New  York,  I  should  have  gone 
to  Boston  by  sea,  and  used  all  my  influence  with  General 
Gage  to  make  him  send  a  dispatch  to  that  man  Washing- 
ton, disthictly  denying  the  charge  against  my  friend 
Delamere,  which.  Indeed,  involves  himself." 

«  ttzcuse  me,  captain,''  said  Lieutenant  Grav ;  "that 
might  have  been  a  friend's  auty ;  but  I  doubt  if  it  would 
serve  the  purpose ,  Gage  has  denied  so  many  thhigs 
which  they  know  to  be  true,  that  neither  Washington 
nor  one  of  his  army  would  believe  him ;  but  the  young 
lady  here,  who  has  just  escaped  from  the  Indians,  can 
show  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  her  father's  in- 
tended loumey  to  their  settlement,  and  bis  attempt  to 
secure  the  influence  of  Sir  John  Johnson  in  bis  favor." 

<<  Cecil,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  highly  Improper 
for  Miss  Delamere  to  venture  on  taking  sucn  a  step  ?" 
■aid  the  major's  lady. 

Devereux  knew  the  character  of  the  New  England 
troops  wen  enough  to  be  sure  that  there  was  no  venture 
Id  the  case.  The  high  moral  and  reltficious  tone  of 
Washington's  army  berore  Boston  was  known  through- 
out the  American  provinces,  and  is  still  vouched  for  oy 


contemporary  correspondence.  Tet  he  made  no  reply, 
but  seemed  to  hesitate  about  something,  tfll  Dargan 
said  to  Constance,  "If  our  colonel,  Masther  Sydney, 
was  to  the  fore,  miss,  it's  himself  that  would  befrind  yon 
and  dtand  up  for  the  squire ;  but  he's  gone  on  a  depre- 
dation "—a  deputation  the  honest  fellow  meant— "till 
the  Continental  Congress  consaming  ammunition ;  shure 
It  was  the  want  of  It  that  proved  our  OTerthrow  at 
Bunker's  HiU." 

"  A  lady  like  Miss  Delamere  can  never  want  friends,'* 
said  the  captain.  That  simple  speech  had  turned  the 
scale.  "I  admire  her  noble  resolution  to  plead  her 
father's  cause  before  the  rebel  chief ;  not  even  a  rebel's 
heart  could  be  proof  against  the  pleading  of  such  lips ; 
and  I  trust  she  will  allow  me  tne  honor  of  being  ner 
escort  to  his  quarters." 

"  Thank  you,  captahi ;  it  is  very  kind  of  you,"  said 
Constance  ;  "  for  I  am  determined  to  go  at  once ;"  but 
she  took  an  opportunity  afterwards  to  whisper  to  lieu- 
tenant Gray,  "You  will  keep  your  promise  and  go  with 
me,  too  t"  and  the  gallant  old  officer  responded,  "That  I 
will,  my  girl." 

Her  private  impressions  of  Devereux  had  never  been 
In  his  favor ;  neither  prudence  nor  civility  would  permit 
the  refusal  of  his  escort :  but  she  preferred  that  of  the 
honest  lieutenant.  Tet  Constance  acknowledged  to  her- 
self that  the  captain's  behavior  in  that  day  of  trouble 
was  sensible,  kindly,  and  engaging  beyond  his  wont  in 
happier  thnes.  He  assisted  Denis  Into  the  house  to  get 
rest  and  refreshment,  while  the  militiaman  went  to  see 
a  friend  of  his  in  the  neighborhood. 

He  prevented  Mrs.  Danby  from  lecturing  Denis  on  the 
great  sin  of  fighting  against  King  George,  which  she 
was  quite  prepared  to  do.  by  saying,  "  1^  dear  cousin, 
we  have  other  matters  to  tihlnk  of,  and  this  is  not  a  time 
to  enter  on  such  subjects." 

He  made  no  opposition  to  Lieutenant  Gray  being  of  the 
party,  though  the  risk  the  latter  must  thereby  run  might 
nave  furnished  him  with  an  excuse ;  neither  did  he  ap- 
pear to  think  of  any  risk  in  his  own  case  from  the  recog"- 
ntUon  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys.  Indeed,  the  three 
were  not  likely  to  attract  hostile  attention ;  there  was 
not  a  scrap  of  uniform  of  British  wear  among  them. 
The  captam  wore  a  civilian's  dress,  similar  to  that  in 
which  Constance  had  first  seen  him  on  the  road  below 
Mount  Holyoke.  The  lieutenant  might  have  passed  for 
a  countryman.  The  girl  whose  brocades  and  laces  had 
roused  the  wrath  of  so  many  ladies  on  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut,  was  now  clad  m  the  plainest  of  homespun, 
with  no  ornament  but  that  of  her  own  rare  and  dlstin- 
gnished  beauty.  A  country  car,  which  ran  between 
Watertown  and  Cambridge,  accommodated  her  and  the 
lieutenant.  Devereux  rode  his  own  horse,  and  left  his 
negro  servant  behind  by  way  of  making  a  less  imposing 
appearance 

In  the  peaceful  years  of  the  land,  when  Boston  waa 
full  of  bustle  and  business,  the  adjacent  town  of  Cam- 
bridge, though  far  below  its  present  proportions,  was  a 
place  of  learned  leisure  and  genteelretirement.  Emi- 
grants of  good  descent  and  education  who  settled  there 
m  the  cofonising  time  had  given  it  the  name  of  their 
alnuHnaier  in  the  old  count^.  It  was  the  university 
town  of  Massachusetts,  where  letters,  science,  and  art 
were  cultivated  to  a  degree  not  yet  attained  in  any  other 
part  of  the  American  continent.  The  amenities  of  social 
ufe  were  not  less  cultivated  there  ;  on  every  side  of  the 
town  rose  stately  mansions,  the  homes  of  rich  landed 
proprietors,  whose  families  lived  in  such  good  neighbor- 
Dood  that  they  were  accustomed  to  assemble  and  make 
merry  at  each  other's  houses,  by  turns,  the  year  round. 

Now,  the  central  division  of  the  New  England  army 
was  encamped  at  Cambridge.  The  college  was  closed^ 
for  professors  and  students  nad  alike  deserted  its  class- 
rooms for  their  country's  service.  The  rich  proprietors, 
being  royalists  to  a  man,  had  fled  for  refuge  to  Boston 
or  New  York.  The  Congress  had  confiscated  their  man- 
sions ;  those  fair  and  pleasant  homes  were  turned  to 
military  uses ;  and  one  of  them,  which  still  stands  where 
ttie  Watertown  road  leads  into  Cambridge,  was  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Washington. 

At  a  short  distance  from  tnat  house  stood  a  road-side 
Inn,  where  a  widow  and  her  two  boys  carried  on  busi- 
ness, undisturbed  by  the  vicinity  of  the  sober  camp. 
There  the  car  left  its  passengers,  and  the  captain  his 
horse,  wbile  the  small  company  proceeded  on  foot. 
They  were  now  within  the  American  lines  ;  rows  of 
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white  tents  covered  the  flelda  around  them,  and  stretched 
idong  the  outskirts  of  the  town  ;  men,  seemlnii^ly  with- 
<mt  nnmber,  sat  in  groups  under  their  shadow,  or  that  of 
convenient  trees  and  hedgerows,  for  the  quiet  of  the 
vnmmer  afternoon  had  fallen  on  country  and  camp. 

Many  looked  at,  but  none  challenged  the  strangers,  it 
was  on  Boston  and  the  bay  that  the  New  Engluid  men 
kept  watch ;  the  landward  side  was  all  their  own,  and 
therefore  unguarded,  that  country  friends  and  kinsfolk 
might  be  free  to  come  and  go.  Their  progress  met  with 
nolntenruption  till,  as  they  turned  towards  the  entnnoe 
of  the  mansion,  tne  lieutenant  said  to  Constance,  "A 
friend  of  mine  here— he  is  a  freemason,  like  myself,  and 
was  formerly  in  my  regiment,  but  *  sloped,'  as  they  say 
—has  Just  given  me  a  sign  that  I  had  better  keep  out  of 
sight ;  so,  by  your  leave,  I'll  wait  here ;"  and  with  the 
Instinct  of  an  old  soldier,  he  took  up  his  nosltion,  snuff- 
box in  hand,  in  the  shade  of  a  wild  vine  that  hung  over 
the  lawn  fence  in  a  leafy  curtain,  through  whl^  the 
lieutenant  could  see  without  being  seen. 

The  captain  made  no  observation,  he  had  become  un- 
accountaolv  silent  since  thev  entered  the  camp,  and 
walked  by  his  companion's  slue  without  looking  to  right 
or  left.  Constance  passed  on :  her  beautiful  race  and 
downcast  eyes,  shaded  by  the  broad  brim  of  her  rustle 
bat.  and  her  mind  so  absorbed  by  what  she  should  say 
to  the  general  on  her  father's  behalf,  that  she  did  not 
aee  two  gentlemen  who  had  Just  arrived  and  stood  under 
a  tree  opposite  the  mansion  gate,  eacii  holding  the  bridle 
of  his  horse  as  if  waiting  there  for  friends  or  attendants. 

A  sudden  exclamation  from  one  of  them  made  her 
k>ok  up— it  was  in  French,  and  only  half  heard,  but  ttie 
mingled  horror  and  astonishment  expressed  by  the 
stranger's  face  caught  her  attention  even  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  what  was  her  own  amazement  to  find  that 
Captain  Deverenx  had  disappeared  from  her  side,  and 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  There  was  no  time  to  wonder 
or  wait  for  him  ;  the  single  sentinel  at  the  gate,  who  had 
been  one  of  her  father's  tenants,  and  probably  guessed 
her  business,  opened  it  before  her.  Bne  must  nice  the 
general  alone,  but  Constance  would  have  faced  a  dragon 
lor  her  father's  sake.  There  was  another  sentinel  at  the 
front  door:  he  was  one  of  Captain  Magrory's  men,  and 
made  way  lor  her  as  the  door  stood  open.  All  was  quiet 
within  ;  there  were  no  lounging  attendants,  no  passing 
orderlies,  and  Constance  could  see  noboay;  tQl,  on 
entering  a  room  on  the  ground  floor,  to  which  she 
thought  the  sentinel  had  pointed,  an  officer  in  a  neat 
undress  looked  up  from  a  small  table  at  which  he  was 
writing.  That  officer  could  not  be  described  as  either 
young  or  old ;  he  was  a  man  in  the  early  noon  of  life, 
more  robust  than  handsome,  with  a  quiet,  serious  look, 
and  yet  of  a  commanding  presence.  At  the  first  sight  of 
Constance  he  seemed  sUghtly  startled,  and  before  she 
h8<^  time  to  speak,  said,  *^\a  joar  name  Lee  f" 

The  question  appeared  to  spring  from  a  sudden  im- 
pulse ;  hut  as  the  girl  answered,  "No,  sir ;  my  name  ie 
Constance  Delamere,  and  I  have  come  here  to  speak 
with  General  Washington,  If  possible :  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  tell  me  wnere  I  can  find  him  f'*^ his  startled 
look  changed  to  one  that  was  almost  stem. 

''Tou  are  8peaklng  to  General  Washington,  young 
lady,"  he  said.    "  What  is  your  buslnesb  with  me  ?" 

Constance  did  not  know  that,  like  many  a  winner  and 
wearer  of  the  laurel,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  New 
England  army  had  been  in  his  early  youth  disappointed 
in  an  attempt  on  the  my -tie  by  a  Virginian  girL  who 
married  a  mnch  less  notable  man  named  Lee,  and  had 
then  grown-up  sons  and  daughters. 

"It  is,  General,"  she  answered,  with  a  respectful 
enrtsey  and  as  much  composure  as  it  was  in  her  power 
to  preserve.  "  to  appeal  to  your  Justice  and  genero^tj 
on  behalf  of  my  father,  who  is  now  a  prisoner  in  your 
hands,  and  ftJsely  accused  of  an  intention  to  stir  up  the 
Mohawks,  and  other  Indian  tribes,  against  the  peoj^e  of 
this  province." 

"How  can  you  prove  that  the  accusation  is  false, 
young  lady  t"  His  severe  and  penetrating  glance  almost 
unnerved  her ;  but  her  father's  cause  was  at  stake. 

"  I  can  prove  that  Colonel  Delamere  was  bound  for 
the  Indian  country  to  search  for  his  only  child — my  un- 
lucky self."  she  said ;  and  proceeded  with  a  brief  state- 
ment of  ner  own  and  her  fellow-travelers'  captivity 
amoufir  the  Wampanoags,  her  unlooked-for  escape,  her 
Inability  to  communicate  with  her  father,  and  his  conse- 


^ent  belief  in  the  Intelligence  of  her  being  a  captive 

The  general  listened  calmly,  but  his  stem  look  never 
•Iterea  as  he  said,  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  tale  is 
true ;  but  the  man  who  went  to  search  for  his  daughter 
among  the  Indians  also  carried  a  letter  from  General 
Gage  to  Sir  John  Johnson,  whose  motives  and  intentions 
we  have  good  reason  to  suspect.  Miss  Delamere,  I  re- 
spect the  courage  and  affection  which  have  brought  you 
tons  alone  to  plead  your  father's  cause  with  me ;  out  the 
duty  I  owe  to  my  country,  to  its  cause,  and  I  may  say 
the  cause  of  humanity,  wul  not  permit  me  to  overlook 
the  atrocious  attempt  to  let  savage  tribes,  with  all  their 
cruel  instincts,  loose  upon  our  frontier  towns   and 


nsi; 


ineral,"  said  Constance,  and  the  spirit  of  her  race 
flashed  in  her  eye  and  cheek,  "  my  father  never  had 
mch  an  intention.  I  have  heard  him,  both  in  private 
and  in  public,  denounce  the  employment  of  Indians  in 
the  French  war,  in  which  you  know  he  served  with 
lK>nor,  as  a  monstrous  Iniquity,  disgraceful  alike  to 
Christianity  and  civilization ;  and  I  am  sure  he  would  be 
fhe  bearer  of  no  despatch  on  such  a  subject  for  General 
Gage  or  anybody  else." 

"  Why,  then,  aid  he  tear  it  in  fragments,  young  lady  ?" 
and  the  stem  face  relaxed ;  but  it  was  wfth  a  smile  of 
•eom. 

"Because  my  father  would  not  suffer  the  prtvate 
letter,  with  which  he  was  entrasted  by  a  friend,  to  f^ 
Into  the  hands  of  his  enemies."  But  as  Constance 
spoke,  somebody  entered  behind  her.  and  the  next 
moment  General  Washington  was  shaking  hands  with 
Mr.  Archdale. 

It  was  known  throughout  the  provinces  that  apolitical 
friendship  at  least  exuted  between  the  general  and  the 
Massachusetts  delegate. 

Unwarned  by  personal  ambition  or  provincial 
dice,  Anmdale's  clear  and  calm  Judgment  found 
Virginian  officer,  whom  some  of  hu  countrymen  were 
disposed  to  undervalue  because  not  of  New  England 
birth,  the  fittest  man  to  conmiand  the  patriot  army :  and 
it  was  said  his  speech  had  turned  the  scale  in  Washing- 
ton's favor  when  the  question  of  the  appointment  was 
debated  in  Congress. 

His  entrance  ^brought  a  doubtful  hope  to  Constance. 
Could  he  be  induced  to  use  his  influence  for  her  father's 
help  f  Would  he  remember  the  early  friendship,  or  only 
the  later  quarrel !    But  her  mind  was  soon  relieved. 

"  Constance,  my  girl."  said  Archdale,  taking  her  by 
both  hands  in  the  old  familiar  fashion,  "  you  have  had 
more  than  your  own  share  of  troubles  and  trials  since  I 
■aw  you  last ;  the  young  meet  with  them  in  these  times 
as  well  as  the  old ;  but  you  and  I  have  met  here  on  one 
errand.  General,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chie^  "you  will  excuse  my  want  of  cere- 
mony, but  having  seen  Miss  Dels  mere  come  to  your 
quaiten,  and  guessing  on  what  business,  J  thought  ft 
my  duty  to  let  you  know  that  the  young  lady  bad  a  dalm 
on  your  consideration  of  which  you  might  not  be  aware. 
My  friend  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  whose  fSl  at  Bunker  Hill 
his  country  laments  with  me,  could  find  no  available 
messenger  when  General  Gage  had  shut  up  Boston 
Gkites,  but  this  young  lady  having  permission  to  pass  out 
wfth  her  friends,  conveyed  his  letter  to  the  proper  hands 
at  her  own  risk  and  peril,  and  thus  saved  our  stores  at 
Concord  and  our  patriots  at  Lexington." 

"  It  was  apiece  of  good  service  done  to  your  countir, 
my  girl."  llie  stem  look  had  passed  from  the  general's 
face,  and  he  smiled  kindly  on  her  now. 

"Set  it  down  to  my  father's  account,  it  will  help  to 
balance  the  charge  against  him«"  said  Constance.  '^Mr. 
Archdale.  you  can  say,  from  yean  of  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  him,  If  such  a  charge  could  be  trae." 

"  I  am  penuaded  it  Is  not ;  the  whole  affsir  is  a  mis- 
take, arising  from  circumstantial  evidence,  which  la 
never  to  be  entirely  trusted.  I  could  pledge  my  life  and 
fortune  for  Delamere,  that  he  would  notoe  a  party  to 
any  transaction  of  the  kind.  For  Justice  sake,  General, 
get  me  a  safe  conduct,  and  I  will  go  to  Boston  and  try  to 
get  the  trath  out  of  Gage." 

"  Tou  would  have  a  dilficult  task,  Mr.  Archdale,"  said 
Washington,  "but  the  case  shall  be  carefully  investi- 
gated; fortuitous  circumstances  have  made  innocent 
men  appear  guilty  before  now  ;  in  the  meantime,  Misa 
Delamere,  have  no  fears  for  your  father." 

<<  Let  me  go  to  him,  Genend,"  said  poor  Constancea 
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*«lie  has  no  cbild  on  earth  but  me,  and  none  of  blB  rel&- 
tlocs  care  for  him  now.  Let  me  go ;  I  am  sure  I  could 
be  of  use  to  him.  I  will  give  no  trouble  to  any  of  your 
people,  and  put  up  with  any  place  so  as  I  can  stay  with 
my  father." 

^'  Tou  shall  gO|  and  stay.  I  will  write  an  order  to  that 
effect  directly ;  in  the  midst  of  ill-luck  and  worse  guid- 
ing, Proyldence  has  been  kind  to  Delamere  In  giving 
him  such  a  daughter."  Was  it  the  remembrance  of  his 
atep-daughter,  Mary  Curtis,  and  her  early  death,  that 
made  the  general  draw  ^  half-sigh  as  he  spoke  f  But  in 
a  minute  or  two  more  he  had  written  his  commands  to 
the  Governor  of  Concord  jail  on  a  slip  of  paper,  which 
he  handed  to  Constance,  saying,  '^  There,  my  ^1,  go  and 
seevour  father." 

That  slip  of  paper  Is  still  preserved  by  the  descen- 
dants of  Constance  Delamere  as  one  of  their  family  heir- 
looms, and  a  fair  and  fitting  memorial  of  the  great  man 
who  wrote  that  kindly  order  while  yet  on  the  tbreshold 
of  his  fame.  ''  I  cannot  thank  you  sufficiently  for  this. 
General,  but  I  will  remember  you  In  my  prayers ;"  and 
the  unlucky  squire's  daughter  dashed  away  some  tears 
that  would  have  fallen. 

"  Do  so,  Miss  Delamere ;  there  is  no  safeguard  for  a 
floldler  or  a  man  like  the  prayer  of  a  good  and  pious 
woman."  said  Washington. 

<'.WeiJ[  spoken.  General,  and  better  done.  I  regard 
this  order  of  yours  as  a  personal  favor.  Come.  Con- 
stance," and  Archdale  drew  her  arm  within  his,  '*I  will 
see  you  safe  on  your  way  to  Concord." 

As  they  emerged  from  the  general's  quarters.  Lieu- 
tenant Gray  came  out  of  his  covert  to  meet  them,  his 
honest  heart  rejoiced  at  the  success  of  Miss  Delamere's 
mission.  ''Keep  up  your  heart,  mv  girl,"  he  said; 
<<  things  will  be  all  right  with  you  and  your  father  yet ; 
but  since  you  are  in  safe  hands,  I  must  get  back  to 
Watertown  and  tell  Mrs.  Danby.  Bv  the  wav,  I  will  tell 
her  how  her  precious  cousin  acted.  She  is  the  right 
woman  to  take  him  to  task." 

Mr.  Archdale  waited  till  the  lieutenant  was  out  of 
hearing,  and  then  said,  ''  Constance,  I  cannot  go  with 
you  to  Concord,  I  have  important  business  to  transact 
with  General  Washington ;  however,  there  Is  a  friend  of 
Jacob  Stoughton,  a  good  trusty  Quaker,  who  lives  there, 
and  has  been  here  to  see  his  three  sons ;  they  were  not 
of  his  opinion,  and  would  take  up  arms ;  he  Is  setting 
out  for  home  In  half  an  hour,  and  will  take  you  with  him 
as  klndlv  as  I  could  do ;  but  before  we  part,  tell  me,  do 

{ou  wlsn  to  wait  for  the  captain,  or  can  you  guess  why 
e  left  you  f" 

'<  I  cannot.  Mr.  Archdale,  and  I  don't  want  to  wait  for 
him^sald  Constance. 

"  Well,  then,  listen.  Tou  saw  two  gentlemen  stand- 
ing with  their  horses  under  the  opposite  trees  as  you 
were  about  to  enter  the  general's  gate.  One  of  them 
was  my  colleague  In  this  mission  of  mine,  and  the  other 
was  Count  de  valencourt,  a  French  nobleman  who,  like 
many  .of  his  generous  people,  has  fallen  in  love  with 
liberty,  and  crossed  the  Atlantac  to  fight  for  her  and  us. 
He  has  served  with  distinction  in  his  country's  army, 
and  is  a  man  of  earnest  and  .steadfast  mind,  unlike  the 
Tolatlle  character  which  we  English-speaking  men  are 

S>t  to  Impute  to  his  nationality.  This  I  can  vouch  for, 
ough  the  count  is  more  Intimate  with  my  son  Sydney 
than  with  me  ;  their  minds  come  nearer,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difference  of  their  years.  I  was  further  in  the 
shade  when  you  and  the  captain  passed.  Perhaps  you 
did  not  se^  me,  but  I  saw  De  Valencourt  looking  your 
way.  and  thought  it  was  your  face  that  took  the  French- 
man^ s  eye  ,  but  when  I  caught  sight  of  his,  it  told  me  a 
different  tale,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  captatai 
darted  away  down  vonder  lane  between  the  high  hedge- 
rows, lou  entered  the  general's  gate,  and  I  was  about 
to  follow,  when  the  count  stopped  me,  and  said  in  an 
midertone, '  Do  you  know  that  gentleman  who  has  lust 
left  the  lady,  or  can  you  teU  me  his  name  V  I  told  him 
as  far  as  I  knew,  which  happens  to  be  little,  about  the 
captain.  *  Devereux,'  he  said,  'the nephew  of  an  Eng- 
lisn  peer?  Did  he  ever  go  by  anv  other  name,  or  was 
he  brought  up  in  the  West  Inmes  V  *  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge, but  you  must  remember  he  is  a  stranger  to  me,'  I 
safi.  '  Well,  his  face  is  not  strange  to  my  memory ;  it 
cannot  be  the  same,  but  never  did  I  see  one  so  like  that 
of  a  man  whom  I  have  grevious  cause  to  recollect,  and 
for  whom  I  have  sought  over  Europe  in  vain.  Tou  will 
pardon  my  questions,  Monsieur  ArchdUe.  and  I  commit 


the  subject  to  your  discretion.'  said  the  count.  I  told 
him  it  was  safe  with  me,  but  I  tell  the  story  to  you  now, 
Constance,  and  I  ask  you  to  tell  it  to  your  father,  that  is 
when  he  is  strong,  and  fit  to  converse  about  such 
matters  ;  and  will  tell  him  also  what  I  cannot  in  person, 
lest  it  would  seem  bitruding  on  his  days  of  mJsfortuxie^ 
that  Kalph  Archdale  is  as  truly  his  friend  now  as  when 
he  mounted  the  breach  by  his  side  at  Fort  Duquesne  f" 
The  old  gaol  of  Concord  was  built  in  times  when 
"  witches  and  sorcerers,  Quakers  and  Anabaptists,"  were 
expected  to  be  among  its  Inmates ;  and  its  cells,  low. 
damp,  and  almost  dark,  were  characteristic  of  the  pens) 
arrangements  of  that  period.  In  one  of  them,  the  most 
comfortable  and  best  furnished  within  the  prison  walls, 
beside  a  low  bed,  screened  by  a  coarse  curtain,  where  a 
solitary  candle  flared  and  flickered  as  the  nljrht  breese 
crept  in  through  a  small,  grated  window  near  tne  celling, 
Constance  Delamere  sat  late  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  in  which  she  had  the  interview  with  General  Wash- 
ington. In  compliance  with  the  general's  orders,  the 
prison  authorities  had  not  onlv  admitted  her,  but  made 
everv  possible  arrangement  for  her  accommodation. 
She  had  spoken  with  Dr.  Adams,  a  wise,  good  man,  as 
well  befits  his  profession,  and  a  member  of  the  famfly 
so  highly  distinguished  In  the  Revolution  and  subsequent 
faisto^  of  the  United  States,  lie  had  been  her  father's 
class-fellow  at  Harvard  College,  and  from  a  kindly  re- 
membrance of  that  earlv  acouaintance,  did  his  best  to 
serve  Delamere  professionally  and  otherwise.    His  re- 

Eort  was  much  the  same  afe  that  which  Dargan  had  given 
er;  there  was  no  immediate  danger,  but  under  the 
most  favorable  drcumstancss  it  would  be  a  long  time 
before  her  father  was  the  man  he  had  been,  and  he 
warned  her  that  in  rest  and  quiet  was  the  only  hope  f  01 
him  now. 

She  had  stolen  in  and  got  the  first  look  of  him  asleep 
on  his  prison  bed.  How  pale  and  pinched  his  face 
looked,  now  the  furrows  seemed  to  have  deepened  in 
his  brow,  and  the  grey  thickened  in  his  hair,  since  she 
saw  him  last.  They  left  her  there  alone,  and  she  sat 
down  by  the  bedside  and  wept  sore  and  silently ;  but  the 
girl  was  spent,  sleep  came  upon  her  in  the  midst  of  her 
sorrow,  and,  with  the  tears  vet  upon  her  cheeks,  she 
leaned  back  in  her  chair  ana  forgot  for  some  time  the 
troubles  and  trials  that  beset  her  young  life. 

OHAFTBB  ZXVl.— OATHEBED  AOAIN. 

The  sound  of  her  own  name  woke  her  up  suddenly ;  it 
was  to  see  her  father  holding  back  the  curtain  with  one 
hand,  whfle  he  partially  raised  himself  in  bed  with  the 
other,  and  gased  on  her  with  a  look  so  stranj^re  that  she 
felt  almost  friuhtened.  ''Dear  father, It  is  I  come  to 
stay  with  you,"  she  said,  rising  and  throwing  her  arms 
about  his  neck— the  doctor  had  told  her  that  Delamere 
was  now  aware  of  her  safe  return  to  civilized  territories. 

"  God  be  praised,  it  is  you.  my  child  I  But  you  looked 
so  like  her  sitting  there,  that  for  the  first*  moment  I 
thought  it  was  your  mother  come  back  to  see  me  in  my 
lonely  latter  days :"  and  hs  kissed  and  clasped  her  with 
the  old  unchanged  affection. 

"  Dear  father,"  said  Constance,  "  it  wss  through  me 
that  you  got  into  this  sad  state  ;  that  is  the  only  thing 
that  grieves  me,  for  1  know  things  will  be  veil  with  us 
yet.'' 

"No,  child :  it  was  through  misfortune.  I  am  nob 
what  is  called  a  lucky  man— maybe  I  am  not  of  the 
materials  that  lucky  men  are  made  from.  But  since  you 
have  come  back  to  me  safe  and  weU,  I  care  for  nothing 
— except  the  black  charge  they  have  got  up  against  me 
from  the  fragments  of  Gage's  letter ;  but  I  have  prayed 
to  the  bearcher  of  hearts  that  my  innocence  in  that 
matter  might  be  made  dear,  and  I  have  a  hope  that  my 
prayer  will  be  granted,"  said  Delamere. 

His  fortitude  under  suffering  and  misfortune  was  as 
great  as  his  courage  in  the  batUe-field,  and  his  daughter 
nad  the  same  spirit.  **  I  am  sure  it  will,  father,"  she 
said,  "For  the  Lord  Is  just.  Let  us  trust  in  Him.  and 
all  will  be  well  with  us  yet.  But  I  must  not  talk  too 
much  ;  let  me  read  to  you,  father." 

"  Do,  child  ;  read  some  of  the  old  psalms  in  my  own 
Bible  there,  It  is  all  the  property  I  have  now,"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  familiar  volume  on  a  sbelf  hard  by." 

Constance  read  to  him  psalm  after  psalm,  till  he  fell 
asleep  again,  with  his  hand  clasping  hers.  But  from 
that  nour  Delamere's  recovery,  though  slow,  was  cer- 
tain.   Dr.  Adams  said  it  was  ovring  in  a  great  measure 
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SO  tlie  cbeering  aDd  helpfol  companj  of  his  daogbter. 
and  well  the  doctor  might  think  8o.  Constance  exerted 
herself  as  woman,  young  or  old,  under  the  impulse  of 
strong  affection  will,  to  brighten  up  and  comfort  her 
father's  days  of  being  sick  and  in  prison.  She  read  to 
him,  she  sang  to  him.  she  did  kindly  offices  within  and 
errands  without  their  gloomy  residence,  for  her  steps 
were  free  to  come  and  go,  and  the  worst  of  the  "jail 
birds,"  as  the  other  inhaUtants  were  designated,  showed 
her  that  respect  and  deference  which  discreet  and  dntl- 
ful  conduct  commands  in  almost  any  society.  As  Dela- 
mere's  recovery  progressed,  she  entertained  him  with 
her  adventures  and  difficulties  amone  the  Wampanoags. 
old  Red-hand's  scheme  for  her  settlement  in  life,  ana 
Kasbutan's  courtship,  not  forgetting  how  her  escape  had 
been  brought  about  by  the  cunning  of  her  treacnerous 
rival.  Osuna. 

"Ah!  Constance,"  the  squire  world  say.  while  he 
wondered  and  laughed  over  the  narrati/e,  "  tnat  face  oi 
yours  has  been  a  cause  of  confusion  to  men^botb  red  and 
white,  and  of  peril  to  yourself,  my  girL  Thanks  be  to 
Him  who  brought  you  safe  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
savage  tribe  and  the  wilds  of  the  pathless  wilderness  I" 

Constance  did  not  yet  think  it  wlss  to  tell  him  of  the 
incident  at  Washington's  headquarters— the  captain's 
strange  conduct,  and  Arcbdale^s  tale  regarding  it~ 
though  her  own  mind  often  reverted  to  the  subject, 
without  being  able  to  guess  at  an  explanation.  Deve- 
reux  she  neither  saw  nor  heard  of ;  perhaps  the  constant 
communication  between  the  American  camp  and  Con- 
cord might  be  the  cause  of  his  non-appearance,  if  he  had 
anybody  in  the  former  quarter  to  fear ;  but  Lieutenant 
Gray,  in  a  stolen  visit  he  made  to  Inquire  how  thingc 
went  with  them  in  the  uncoveted  home,  told  her  that  the 
captain  had  not  appeared  in  Watertown  either ;  and  his 
cousin,  after  waiting  for  him  in  much  the  same  spirit 
that  the  squaws  waited  for  her  in  the  Indian  village, 
transferred  her  indignation  to  Constance  for  having  so 
far  forgotten  the  rules  of  propriety  as  to  enter  the  gate 
of  a  common  jail  on  any  pretext  whatever. 

In  the  meantime,  better  news  reached  the  squire  and 
his  daughter.  Mr.  Archdale  obtained  a  safe  conduct, 
proceeded  to  Boston,  and  received  from  General  Gage  a 
statement  under  his  own  hand,  that  Delamere's  journey 
to  the  Indian  country  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  design 
suspected,  and  that  the  letter  hehad  torn  from  an  im- 
pulse of  nonor  over  nice  was  a  private  one,  regarding 
some  land  within  Sir  John  Johnson's  grant,  on  which  the 
general  had  a  claim  that  he  naturally  wished  to  settle 
before  his  recall  to  England,  which  was  then  pending. 
Officers  of  high  character  ana  rank,  both  in  the  BritiMi 
garrison  and  the  American  camp,  came  forward  as  vol- 
untary witnesses  for  the  accused  colonel ;  in  short,  like 
many  a  hasty  condemnation,  when  men's  minds  get  cool 
and  quiet  enough  to  sift  the  matter,  the  public  sentence 
ag«uiio(.  Deiamuie  was  reversed.  The  commander4ii« 
chief  wrote  to  inform  him  of  the  ftuit,  with  courteous 
expressions  of  regret  that  circumstances  over  which 
neUher  party  had  the  least  control  should  have  placed  a 
man  of  undoubted  worth  and  honor  in  so  false  a  light ; 
and  gave  liberal  permission  to  reside  where  he  pleased 
within  the  territories  of  the  Continental  Congress  simply 
on  his  parole. 

' "  That  is  handsome  of  Washington,  after  all  the  rebels 
and  worse  I  have  called  him  in  my  time,"  said  Dela- 
mere.  "  Between  ourselves,  Constance,  I  doubt  if  I  was 
not  wrong  in  going  so  far  against  my  countrymen ;  but 
nobody  but  my  own  girl  snail  hear  me  say  so  now. 
The  old  Tory  repents  when  the  luck  has  gone  against 
him-4hat  is  what  the  Massachusetts  people  would  say ; 
and  I  won't  stay  in  the  province  a  day  longer  than  1  can 
help  it,  to  be  made  a  'use  of  warning'  by  all  their 

6reachers  and  prophets,  from  Livingstone  down  to  Hiram 
[ardhead.  In  the  meantime  we  must  get  out  of  this 
place ;  I  don't  much  regard  it  myself ;  it  is  not  the 
prison,  but  the  cause  oi  his  being  there,  that  should 
trouble  a  man  ;  but  it  is  sad  quarters  for  you,  child." 

They  removed  accordingly  to  quiet,  respectable  lodg- 
ings, Mrhich  Dr.  Adams  found  for  them,  till  the  sauire 
should  be  strong  enough  to  travel  farther  and  find  a  loca- 
tion more  to  his  mind  than  the  Whiggish  town  of  Con- 
cord. They  had  not  been  long  settled  there,  when,  g^ing 
forth  one  morning  on  some  domestic  errands  to  a  store 
near  the  Lexington  road,  Constance  saw  coming  on  to 
meet  her,  with  something  like  the  stalw^art  8tep  of 
former  times,  the  faithful  Denis  Dargan.    A  good  eon- 


stltation  and  a  temperate  life  had  stood  the  young  mao^ 
friends ;  he  was  almost  himself  again,  and  came  forward 
with,  "  Miss  Constance,  darlin',  I  was  comin'  to  see  yon 
sacretly  in  a  manner,  thinkin'  it  would  be  agin  the 
squire's  mind  to  hear  tell  of  me  at  all.  becaise  I'm  cm 
the  American  side.  Praise  and  thanks  tnat  his  good  in- 
tintions  is  made  as  clear  as  the  sun,  an'  that  I'm  growin' 
as  strong  as  a  bullock ;  howsomever,  they  have  given 
me  leave  of  absence  to  see  my  ould  frinds  about  the 
Elms  and  the  Plantation,  and  stay  wid  thim  that  makes 


Boston. 

They  stood  and  talked  for  a  few  minutes,  with  Und 
inquiries  and  good  wishes  on  both  sides.  Constance 
sent  friendly  messages  to  the  old  servants  of  the  famfly, 
Including  the  steadfast-minded  maid,  Martha,  whom 
Dargan  hinted  he  was  sure  to  see :  though  the  Elms  was 
hi  strangers'  hands,  they  all  lived  in  its  neighborhood 
stOl.  Denis  prayea  over  and  over  again  ''that  every 
blissin'  might  attlnd  her  and  the  squire ;  but  there's 
Robin  Magee  screechin'  for  me,"  he  added,  as  a  voice  of 
no  ordinary  power  pealed  over  the  quiet  road.  "  Fm 
goin'  home  wld  him,  you  see ;  Masther  Sydnev'D  write 
to  me  when  he  comes  back  from  the  depredation.  Oh, 
isn't  he  the  consamed  man  about  all  that  has  happened  1 
Comin*,  Robin,  comin':  farewell,  Miss  Constance, 
darlin' ;"  and,  with  a  kmdly  shake-liands,  the  ex-best 
man  sped  away  to  his  impatient  friend. 

Constance  hastened  homeward.  She  did  not  care  to 
leave  her  father  long  alone  in  his  present  state ;  Imt 
when  scarcely  half  way,  it  seemed  that  somebody  was 
running  after  her.  The  cry  of  "  Miss  Constance  1"  made 
her  turn  quickly,  and  it  was  to  grasp  the  two  ont^ 
stretched  hands  of  her  faithful  page,  Philip. 

"  I  thought  I  should  never  see  you  agam ;  but  here  I 
am  at  last,"  he  cried,  out  of  breath  with  running,  baft 
ready  to  dance  for  joy.  "  Hannah  Armstrong  is  coming 
up  with  a  friend  of  Mr.  Stoughton's,  who  lives  here.  He 
says  he  brought  you  home  to  the  squire,  and  he  waa 
bringing  us  too,  but  I  ffot  a  glimpse  of  you  partinflr  with 
Dargan,  and  started  off  to  come  up  with  you  first" 

"  Oh,  Philip,  how  glad  I  am— how  glad  my  father  wHl 
be  to  see  you  and  Hannah,  though  thmgs  are  far  changed 
with  us,"  said  Constance :  "  but  how  did  vou  get  away 
from  the  Indians  t  I  had  terrible  feazs  of  what  might 
hsppen  to  you  all  when  they  missed  me." 

"  Well,  Miss  Constance,  we  should  have  been  in  a 
pickle"— and  Philip  took  the  marketing-basket  off  her 
arm,  placed  it  on  his  own,  and  marched  on  by  her  side, 
in  the  fashion  of  former  times—'*  but  it  was  all  made 
ouu  A  hunter  of  Ejishuian's  tribe  saw,  from  one  of  the 
high  hill-tops,  Osuna  leaving  you  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream,  and  another  brought  word  next  morning  that 
you  had  gone  with  the  Massachusetts  men  who  took 
Cumberland  station.  That  set  our  hearts  at  rest,  and 
saved  our  skins  too.  Old  Red-hand  has  a  sort  of  justice 
in  him,  and  said  directly  we  were  not  to  blame.  I  don't 
know  what  he  would  have  done  to  Osuna,  but  she  fled 
in  time,  nobody  knew  where.  However,  he  held  a  pal- 
aver round  the  councfl-flre  the  same  evening,  and  con- 
demned her  never  to  get  a  husband,  which.  It  seems,  la 
the  greatest  punishment  for  Indian  ladies  who  can't  be 
got  at  with  the  tomahawk ;  but  Eashutan  !  oh.  Miss 
Constance,  wasn't  he  wild  I  He  said  nothing,  in  the 
Indian  manner,  but  I  thought  his  looks  would  have 
burned  the  village,  and  I  kept  well  out  of  his  sight  till 
we  were  released.'' 

*'  How  did  that  happen,  Phijip  f " 

'*  Well,  you  see,  Greenland  carried  the  news  of  where 
we  were  to  them  in  Philadelphia ;  and  Mr.  Sewell,  know- 
ing he  could  do  nothing  for  us  himself,  spoke  to  Colonel 
Archdale,  who  was  there  at  the  time.  Mr.  Svdney,  yoa 
know,  he  is  a  great  man  now,  and  got  the  Congress  to 
send  a  deputauon,  and  him  at  the  head  of  it,  to  get  ub 
out  of  the  clutches  of  the  Indians,  and  gain  them  over 
not  to  side  with  the  Britishers,  but  sUy  at  peace  in  their 
own  country.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Sydnev  got  that  done 
to  his  mind ;  but  they  made  hira  wonderful  welcome. 
Old  Red-hand  released  us  all  at  the  first  asking,  and 
Kashutan  made  a  grand  feast.  1  think  he  would  have 
made  something  else  for  Mr.  Sydney,  if  he  had  known 
what  had  been  between  him  and  you.'' 

"  That  is  all  over,  PhUip." 
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»« Not  with  Mr.  Sydney,  xnlga  f    Be  took  me  aside  and 

SestioDed  me  so  particularly  bow  you  looked,  bow  the 
[lians  behaved  to  you,  and  if  eyer  you  spoke  of  hioL 
Oh,  wasn't  he  the  disappointed  man  when  I  said  no  1 
He  loves  you  in  the  bottom  of  bis  heart,  Miss  Constance : 
but  I  would  rather  have  Kashutan,  he's  a  fine  man,  and 
a  dead  shot,  and  gave  me  so  many  nice  things,"  said 
Philip.    "  Howsoever,  Mr.  Sydney  got  us  released ;  and 

flad  enough  we  were  to  say  good-bye  to  the  Indians.* 
[r.  Stougfaton  went  back  with  him  and  the  deputation 
to  Philadelphia ,  and  Hannah  and  I,  knowing  in  what 
direction  you  went,  dune  down  to  Cambridge  with  Mr. 
fiewell.  He  says  he  is  going  to  fight  for  the  right  of  the 
land  in  Washington's  army ;  but  when  we  got  there  we 
lieaid  all  about  the  squire's  misfortune.  Weren't  we 
both  sorry  that  the  like  should  happen  !  But  I  persuaded 
Hannah  it  was  best  to  go  to  him  and  you  at  once,  and 
here  she  comes."  ,_ 

They  had  reached  the  door  of  Delamere's  lodgings  by 
this  time.  As  Philip  spoke  a  wagon  drove  up  to  It ;  out 
of  the  wagon  stepped  Hannah  Armstrong,  and  It  would 
have  been  difBcult  to  say  which  of  the  four  was  most  re- 
joiced at  the  meeting  which  took  place  the  next  moment 
in  the  parlor  within. 
« I  magnify  the  goodness  of  ProYidence,  who  hath 

even  me  to  see  thy  face  again,  friend  Delamere,"  said 
le  worthy  Quakeress,  when  the  first  greetings  wf 


'His  goodness  is  always   beyond   our  deservinsn, 

nnah.    I,  also,  am  thankful  to  see  you  safe  and  well; 

6nt  mine  is  a  poor  place  for  you  now,''  said  the  squire. 

"Friend,  it  was  not  for  thy  place,  but  for  thine  owd 
and  thy  daughter's  sake,  and  cniefiy  in  hopes  of  being 
of  some  service  to  thee,  that  I  came  so  far  to  seek  thee 
out,"  said  Hannuh.  '^Worldly  things  short  of  actual 
want,  which  for  many  reasons  thou  needst  not  fear, 
ehould  cost  a  CbrisUan  little  thought  They  come  and 
go  with  the  chances  of  time,  and  fall  equally  to  the  share 
of  the  good  or  the  evil.  I  have  made  some  savings  In 
thy  service,  which,  if  need  be,  I  hope  thou  wilt  do  me 
the  great  favor  to  consider  as  ttiy  own. 

OHAFTBB  ZXVII— THB  BEOnVNISO  OF  TRB  mSw 

While  Boston  was  garrisoned  by  British  troops,  and 
beleaguered  by  New  f&gland  men.  while  the  bridges  of 
Kew  York  were  one  week  thronged  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Whisgish  proclivities,  fiying  from  an  expected  invatdon 
ot  ii.ing  ijreorge's  forces,  and  the  next  with  Tory 
Tefugees  in  dread  of  a  provincial  insurrection,  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  remained  in  peace  and  quiet,  aa 
if  the  spirit  of  its  Quaker  founders  had  become  the 
genius  of  the  place.  The  business  of  the  Revolution 
was  done  there  without  disturbance  or  demonstra- 
tion. The  Continental  Congress,  an  assembly  of 
delegates  from  every  American  province,  to  whom 
iheir  countrymen  had  entrusted  the  destinies  of  the 
land,  civil  and  military,  and  among  whom  there  were 
names  that  are  famous  to  all  time,  sat  in  the  old 
eonrt-house,  with  doors  closed  against  the  public, 
kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  the  camp  be- 
fore Boston,  and  openea  their  deliberations  every 
morning  with  prayer  by  some  esteemed  minister  of 
the  town,  whatever  might  be  his  church  or  denomi- 
nation. Men  seemed  to  think  more  calmly  and  soberly 
there  than  in  other  towns;  disputes  were  seldom 
heard  of;  but  the  great  majority  of  the  citizens  were 
staunch  Whigs,  and  though  an  influx  of  the  Tory 
persuasion  lu^  lately  taken  place,  they  were  chiefly 
of  the  subdued  order — families  who  came  for  peace 
and  safetv's  sake,  or  men  who  somehow  had  had 
enough  of  standing  up  for  King  George  and  his  Par- 
liament. 


•The  remnant  of  the  Six  Nations,  who  pccapled  the  ereatej 
oart  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  the  time  of  this  tale  and 
«monff  them  powerful  OJibeways  and  the  once-dreaded  tribe  of 
Kohawks,  are  now  settled  on  reserved  lands  on  the  Brltlsli 
«ide  of  Lake  Ontario.  Many  have  adopted  the  habits  of  civU- 
fsed  life;  many  have  also  received  the  trnths  of  the  Gospel; 
achools  and  chnrchcs  are  rislnfir  in  their  rillages;  and  the 
hereditary  chief  of  the  Ojlbeways.  whose  Indian  name  was 

hnnder  Clond  hunter  (Pahtahqnahong),  1p  now  known  as  the 
Bev.  Henry  Chase,  a  Christian  minister  and  missionary  among 
%isnatloa. 


Their  neighbors  were  at  a  loss  nnder  whidi 
division  to  reckon  the  inmates  of  a  small 
but  comfortable  looking  wooden  house  with 
floweM>eds  enclosed  by  a  green  paling  In  front,  and 
with  a  vegetable  garden  in  the  rear,  standing  at  the 
end  of  Chestnut  street,  where  cornfields  and  meadows 
occupied  the  level  lan<l  between  the  rivers,  Schuylkill 
and  Delaware,  which  the  city  has  long  since  covered  in 
its  growth  of  a  hundred  years. 

In  that  house  resided  Bqulre  or  Colonel  Delamere  and 
his  daughter,  Philip,  Hannah  Armstrong,  a  negro  giil 
hired  by  way  of  help— and  In  the  Intervals  of  peddling, 
Hannah's  second  husband.  Green  Crossland— for  the 
courtship  begun  in  the  blockhouse  of  the  wild  valley 
had  properly  culminated  in  a  marriage  celebrated  after 
the  lashlon  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

It  was  a  humble  home  compared  with  the  family  man- 
fion  at  the  Elms,  but  it  suited  Delamere's  altered  for- 
tunes. '*  We  are  poor  folks,  and  must  not  be  particular 
DOW  *>  he  said.  Poor,  indeed,  Itiay  would  have  been, 
but  the  Continental  Congress,  chiefly  through  the  repre- 
sentations which  Mr.  Archdale  made  without  his  know- 
ledge, allowed  him  an  income  out  of  his  confiscated  estatCL 
small,  bat  sufiEldent  to  ward  off  want  or  dependence,  and 
they  were  things  equally  dreaded  bvthe  stmlre.  He  had 
chosen  to  remove  thus  far  from  hb  own  I^ew  England 
because  it  seemed  easier  to  spend  his  Invalid,  impover- 
ished days  where  refiecting  neighbors  could  not  com- 
ment on  the  fact  that  pride  nad  got  a  faO.  Strangershlp 
Is  rather  an  advantage  in  times  of  reduction;  nobody  In 
their  vicinity  knew  the  Delameres  except  Jacob  Stouffb* 
ton  and  his  family;  and  they  were  now  irathered  together 
tgain,  all  but  Caleb  Sewell,  and  llvingin  a  pleasant  place 
Sued  '^  Vlnelands,"  abont  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
small  wooden  house.  Their  friendship  for  the  Dei»» 
meres  took  no  chill  from  misfortune.  Had  the  squire 
been  on  the  height  of  his  worldly  prosperity  and  mili- 
tary promotion  Ihey  could  not  have  interested  themr 
selves  more  about  his  settlement  at  Philadelphia. 

Susanna  had  the  wannest  welcome  of  all  for  Coo- 
stance;  yet  at  their  first  meeting  It  was  evident  that  the 
removal  to  Pennsylvania  had  done  all  that  was  expected 
from  It  for  her ;  the  slender  frame  had  grown  thinner, 
the  statuesque  face  more  colorless  and  wan,  and  there 
was  a  perceptible  Increase  of  the  weary  look  in  her  soft 
blue  eyes. 

They  met  with  the  friendship  of  their  Boston  days,  bat 
could  not  be  so  much  together  now.  Susanna  could 
venture  out  only  In  fine  weather,  and  Constance  would 
not  leave  her  father  to  fret  alone.  His  occupation,  ctvfl 
and  mllltaiy,  was  gone ;  the  weather  ooneemed  him  as 
much  as  it  did  Susanna  now.  He  had  no  friend  to  vistt 
him  except  Jacob  Stoughton,  who,  knowing  he  was  the 
onlv  one,  made  it  a  pomt  to  drop  in  almon  every  day ; 
ana  ft  was  wondefnl  what  cheer  and  solace  the  once 
hot-brahied  squire  found  in  the  converse  of  the  sober 
Quaker. 

Laid  aside  from  the  pursuits  of  active  life,  with  much 
time  and  more  cause  for  thought  and  reflection,  Dela- 
mere was  growing  a  wiser  man  and  a  less  zealous  parti- 
san. He  bad  setUed  In  the  outskirts  of  Philadelphia  ai 
the  beginning  of  Winter,  and  as  It  wore  away,  and  the 
Spring  of  another  year  came  on.  great  changes  took 
place  in  public  affairs.  The  British  troops  bad  been 
driven  out  of  Boston  to  the  ships,  in  which  they  saOed 
away  with  a  following  of  fifteen  hundred  Tories. 
Washington  and  his  New  England  army  took  posses- 
sion of  New  York;  flourishing  towns  and  thriving* 
ports  along  the  Atlantic  coast  were  destroyed  by 
british  cruisers  and  privateers,  and  people  were 
everywhere  heard  to  say  that  a  total  separation  from 
Ikigiand  was  the  only  course  left  to  the  American 
provinces. 

How  would  such  sayings  have  stirred  up  Dela- 
mere's wrath  but  one  short  year  ago,  yet  now  he  dis- 
cussed them  and  the  circumstances  which  occasioned 
them  so  calmly  that  honest  Jacob,  who  valued  the 
blessing  of  the  peacemakers  more  than  the  success  of 
politiciu  parties,  began  to  think  of  effecting  a  recon- 
dilation  between  him  and  Archdale;  but  that  was  to  be 
brought  abont  in  a  different  manner,  and  the  Stough- 
tcm's  nad  a  subject  of  sad  concern  at  home.  Tlie  faal- 
weight  of  their  prosperous  fortunes  and  domes- 
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tic  tranqailUj  was  to  see  the  young  brancli  of  their 
wedded  life  withering  before  their  age.  The  fatal  foe  of 
their  race,  which  had  followed  the  English  colonists 
to  the  western  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  insidious,  deceit- 
ful consumption,  had  fixed  on  their  onlj  child  with  its 
usual  alternations  of  recoTerj  and  relapse,  which 
make  friends  and  kindred  hope  to  the  last  Tliey 
that  die  early  escape  much;  we  know  it  by  looking 
back  on  the  years  of  our  own  journey  since  the  grave- 
grasu  grew  between  ns  and  them.  Tet  there  is  no 
moumW  Uke  that  for  the  death  of  the  young ;  their 
memory  Is  blessed,  but  our  hopes  die  wttn  them,  and 
with  some  our  hearts  die  also. 

The  weather  was  fine,  for  the  glorious  Summer  of 
Pennsylyania  had  come,  and  the  bloom  of  the  year 
brightened  all  the  land ;  but  Susanna  could  not  venture 
out,  she  had  caugbt  a  cold,  her  mother  thought,  and 
Constance  went  to  see  her  one  afternoon,  promising  to 
return  at  the  evening's  faU.  the  time  when  her  father 
would  miss  her  most  She  found  the  young  Quakeress 
shut  up  tn  her  own  comfortable  room,  where  the  sun 
shone  in  with  softened  ray  through  a  double  screen  of 
flowers  and  curtains,  while  all  toe  neighbors  sat  with 
open  doors  and  windows,  but  Susanna  received  her  with 
the  old  smfle  of  welcome.  '*  It  is  very  kind  of  thee." 
she  said,  "to  come  and  see  me  this  afternoon,  for  my 
mother  had  to  attend  a  meeting  of  our  society,  and  I  was 
to  feel  dull  and  londy." 


bey  sat  and  talked  as  they  used  to  do  in  Harbor 
street,  when  Susanna  marked  the  linen ;  now  her  pale, 
thin  hands  lay  idle  on  her  lap,  and  the  book  she  had 
gro  wn  tired  of  reading  lay  before  her  on  the  table.  "  Tell 
me,  Constance,"  she  said,  after  kind  inquiries  for  the 
Squire,  for  Hannah,  for  Phillip,  and  for  Greenland^with 
whom  she  bad  got  acquainted  since  Ills  coming  to  rhlla- 
delphia,  "  dost  thou  know  if  Sydney  Archdale  will  s(x>n 
come  here  again  f  he  comes  and  goes,  as  he  told  us  him- 
self, on  business  between  Qeneral  Washington  and  the 
Conaress,  but  he  has  not  been  here  since  the  time  he 
went  to  the  Indian  country  and  released  my  father;  and 
now  that  the  army  is  in  New  York,  which  is  so  much 
nearer  than  Boston,  I  thought  we  should  see  him  of- 
tener." 

<*  I  can  tell  you  nothing  about  him,*'  said  Constance ; 
'Mt  is  a  long  time  since  ne  gave  up  visiting  us,  and  we 
are  scarcely  worth  visitinar  now,  I  suppose ;  but  you 
should  know  most  at>out  ms  comings  and  goings,  Su- 
sanna. I  heard  in  Massachusetts  that  you  and  Sydney 
were  engaged  ;*'  and  she  looked  steadfastly  down  on  the 
carpet 

''^Then,  Constance,  vou  heard  what  was  not  true ;  and 
somehow  my  mind  told  me  yon  had  heard  the  like,  be- 
cause of  his  comings  to  our  house :  that  was  why  I  spoke 
to  you  of  him,  Constance  dear,  to  let  you  know  the 
truth  and  leave  no  sliadow  on  your  heart  when  I  am 
gone.  Sydney  Archdale  saved  my  life,  and  always  acted 
Bke  a  friend  to  me  and  my  family,  but  he  never  spoke  of 
'  love  or  marriage ;  he  never  cared  for  me  in  that  way, 
Constance ;  and  now  I  am  glad  he  did  not.  The  love 
of  a  true,  brave  manlike  him  might  have  made  me  fall 
away  from  our  society,  and  so  grieve  my  father  and 
mother.  We  have  reason  to  pray,  '  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation,'  and,  in  great  mercy.  I  have  not  been  led. 
More  than  that,  Constance,  it  might  have  made  me  cling 
to  the  earth  and  be  unwiuinff  to  go.  Now.  when  my 
Father  above  is  calling  me  to  his  better  kingdom,  I  have 
nothing  to  leave  or  lament  except  my  father  and  mother, 
and  the  Lord  will  comfort  them.  Sometimes  I  think  of 
Caleb  Sewell,  too.  My  mind  never  inclined  to  him,  but 
he  asked  me  often,  and  especially  before  he  went  with 
Sydnev  to  the  Indian  country.  <  Susanna,'  he  said  one 
day  inien  we  were  alone.  'I  know  the  New  England 
men  have  right  on  their  side,  and  I  hold  it  no  wrong  to 
take  up  arms  for  a  good  cause ;  but  If  you  will  be  my 
wife  I  will  not  go  to  the  army,  because  it  is  against  your 
father's  mind,  but  stav  at  home  and  be  a  peaceable  mer- 
chant and  a  sood  husband  to  you.'  I  knew  then  that  the 
time  of  my  departure  was  drawing  near,  and  told  him 
so,  but  he  would  not  believe  it,  and  pressed  me  to  say 
honestly  if  I  preferred  Sydney  Archdiale  to  him ;  and  I 
said,  *•  Friend  Caleb,  that  was  once  the  case,  but  all  such 
thoughts  are  passing  from  me,  for  am  going  the  way  of 
all  the  earth  ;'  and  he  left  me  seemingly  In  great  sorrow, 
and  I  have  never  seen  him  since." 

There  was  no  flush  on  Susannahs  pale  cheek  now;  she 


spoke  in  the  shadow  of  the  hereafter,  and  her  speech 
and  look  brought  the  certainty  of  her  eatiy  death  so 
home  to  Constance  that  she  could  flnd  no  word  of  cheer 
or  hopefulness,  but  sat  by  her  side  and  wept  sore. 

"Don't grieve  so,  my  friend  ;"  and  Susanna  took  hei 
by  the  hand ;  "  you  wHl  think  it  well  with  me  in  after 
years,  when  you  are  deep  in  the  troubles  of  life,  maybe, 
as  I  have  heard  old  people  speak  of  their  friends  who 
died  young.  There  is  a  better  life  than  this.  Constance ; 
set  your  heart  and  hopes  on  it,  and  not  on  vie  thhigs  of 
this  poor  and  passing  world.  Tet  there  is  one  thmg  I 
would  fain  say  to  you ;  Sydney  Archdale  loves  you,  and 
you  love  him.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  know  that— may- 
be, it  is  evealed  to  me.  Do  not  grieve  your  father  for 
the  young  man's  sake,  but  do  not  many  that  king's  ofllcer 
for  all  his  rank  and  grandeur,  seeing  you  love  him  not, 
for  thct  is  the  worst  of  peijurv ;"  but  Susanna  stoppea 
short,  as  her  mother,  just  retiurned  from  the  meetog, 
stopped  into  the  room. 

(Constance  made  a  great  effort  to  recover  her  com- 
posure and  speak  cheerfully  to  Mrs.  Stoughton.  The 
poor  mother  and  father,  too,  were  cheated  into  hope  by 
the  fltf  ul  disease,  and  their  gentle  daughter  would  not 

Stosay  the  fond  expectations  that  ooouorted  them  for 
e  time ;  but  as  her  friend  rose  to  go  she  whispered^ 
<'  Come  and  see  me  as  often  as  you  can,  for  my  stay  her& 
wHl  not  be  long." 

Sad  at  heart,  Constance  took  her  homeward  way.  It 
led  along  the  bank  of  the  Delaware :  streets  and  whaifs 
now  occupy  the  ground ;  but  then  there  was  no  bnHding 
for  more  than  a  mile,  except  a  cottaee  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Vinelands,  close  by  a  rany,  between  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  Inhabited  by  the  ferryman 
and  his  wife.  Constance  had  some  acquaintance  with 
the  pair ;  they  had  come  from  her  native  place,  and  for- 
merly kept  a  ferry  on  the  Connecticut ;  but  as  she  paused 
to  speak  to  the  wife,  who  btood  at  the  door  and  kindly 
Inquired  for  her  father,  her  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
woman  who  sat  on  the  rustic  bench  outside  appropriated 
to  travelers  waiting  for  the  ferry. 

Laige,  gaunt  and  dark-complexioned,  her  dress  was 
of  foreign  fashion,  and  hsd  once  been  good,  but  was 
now  worn  and  shabby.  Her  ftuse  was  lorelcn,  too — of 
the  Spanish  type,  it  seemed,  and  might  have  been  hand- 
some some  time  in  her  day ;  but  was  prematurely  old 
and  wrinkled,  and  had,  morever.  that  strange,  outrof- 
the-world  look  which  people  get  by  long  seclusion  from 
society  in  prisons,  convents,  or  lunatic  asylums.  Con- 
stance was  too  little  acquabted  with  life  to  know  the 
meaning  of  that  peculiar  expression,  and  the  woeful  his- 
toiT  it  suggested ;  but  she  felt  frightened  by  it,  the  more 
so  that  the  black  eyes  of  the  strange-looking  woman  cast 
flerce  and  furtive  glances  at  her  from  under  a  pair  of 
almost  shasgy  brows.  That  feeling,  and  the  fast  falling 
shades  of  twilight  made  her  hasten  along  the  lonely 
road ;  but  she  had  scarcely  got  a  quarter  of  a  mfle  from 
the  ferry-house,  when  quick  steps  behind  made  her  look 
round,  and  there  was  the  strange-looking  woman.  Con- 
stance stepped  aside  to  let  her  pass ;  but  instead  of  doing 
so  she  seised  the  girl's  arm,  and  said,  in  a  loud  whisper, 
''  Where  is  he?  teU  me  this  minute." 

<'  Who  r"  said  Constance,  terribly  frightened,  but  try- 
ing to  keep  calm  and  collected. 

''Who,  indeed  I"  cried  the  woman,  with  a  satirical 
laugh  :  "you  know  ym  well  who  I  mean— Cecil  Deve- 
reux ;  he  is  somewhere  hereabouts,  and  1  will  flnd  him^ 
for  I  am  his  lawful  wife— I  am.  and  you  need  not  think 
to  marry  him.  If  you  and  your  father  knew  what  I  do,  yon 
would  not  be  so  ready  forthe  business ;"  and  she  laughed 
louder  than  before.  ''But  that's  no  matter:  I  am  his 
wife.  He  spent  my  jointure  and  got  my  son  kidnapped 
—poor,  poor  PbHip  I— ay,  and  he  put  me  in  the  mad- 
house the  old  nuns  keep  over  yonder  in  Lima ;  but  I  got 
out  you  see ;  they  didn't  care  to  keep  me  any  longer 
when  he  sent  them  no  money,  But  I  wHl  have  my  hus- 
band. Where  Is  he,  1  say  f "  and  her  clutch  grew  tighter; 
but  pure  terror  gave  the  fl4rl  strength ;  with  one  desper- 
ate effort  she  freed  herseu.  and  fltKl  along  the  road. 

"  Do  you  think  to  get  rid  of  me  that  way?"  cried  the 
woman :  *'  I'll  stop  your  progress  and  your  marriage  too, 
senora ;"  and  as  Constance  glanced  behind,  she  saw  her 
pull  a  long  dagger-like  knife  from  under  her  doak  and 
come  scouring  after. 

Her  threat  would  have  been  executed ;  for  quickly  as 
the  girl  ran  she  was  on  the  point  of  overtaking  her. 
when  a  sonnd  of  hoofs  and  shouts  rose  on  the  road 
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behind  them.  A  party  of  four  honemen  rode  up  at  fall 
speed ;  one  of  them  sprinfffaig  from  his  saddle,  dashed  In 
between  the  uplifted  imi^  and  the  intended  victim  :  and 
Constance,  faint  with  fright  and  terror,  would  nave 
fallen  to  the  ground,  but  for  the  supporting  arms  of 
8ydnev  Archdale.  ''Fear  nothing,  Constance;  I  will 
defend  you  with  my  life,"  he  cried,  bearing  her  back  a 
few  paces,  and  at  the  same  time  warding  off  a  thrust 
which  the  frantic  woman  made  at  him ;  but  in  making 
it  her  fool  slipped  on  a  loose  stone  and  she  fell  beavilv 
to  the  ground,  which  the  next  moment  was  dyed  with 
blood ;  for  the  sharp  point  of  the  knife  had  turned  up  in 
the  fall  and  pierced  deep  into  her  right  side. 

The  rest  of  the  party  had  come  up  by  this  time;  they 
consisted  of  Caleo  Sewell,  the  French  Count  de  Yalen- 
court,  and  Dr.  Adams.  The  latter's  professional  eye 
took  in  the  situation  at  once.  With  the  help  of  the 
other  two  he  raised  the  woman  from  the  ground  ;  her 
fuiT  was  gone,  for  she  was  almost  insensible  from  pain 
and  loss  of  blood.  The  doctor  drew  the  knife  from  her 
side,  bound  up  the  wound  with  a  large  handkerchief 
which  he  happened  to  have  about  him,  and  said, ''  Gen- 
tlemen, we  must  get  her  to  the  nearest  hospital  as 
quickly  as  possible ;  it  is  her  only  chance  for  life,  if  any 
chance  there  be." 

CHAFTBB  ZXVni.— Jl  DABK  BBCBST  RKVXALBD. 

Constance  saw  and  heard  no  more,  for  Sydney  led  her 
away  from  the  shocking  scene  to  where  the  road  was 
skirted  by  a  grassy  ban£ 

"  Sit  down  here  and  rest  for  a  minute,"  he  said;  ''you 
have  been  overwrought,  Constance.  Lean  on  my  shoul- 
der as  you  used  to  do  when  you  were  tired  In  our  long 
rambles  through  Holyoke  woods." 

"  Oh,  Sydney,  you  nave  saved  my  life  this  day."  She 
leaned  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  threw  his  arm  round  her 
as  in  the  old  familiar  times.  How  much  had  happened 
since  they  parted  1 

"ThaoK  JProvidence  that  I  came  in  time.  But  take 
breath,  and  tell  me  who  is  that  woman,  and  why  did  she 
attack  you?"  said  Sydney. 

Constance  related^ the  whole  transaction  as  it  occurred. 

"  Cecfl  Pevereuz— his  lawful  wife?"  repeated  the  young 
man.  "  The  woman  is  mad,  of  course;  nothing  but  ma£ 
ness  could  have  made  her  fall  on  yon.  But,  Constance, 
there  is  truth  in  her  wild  sayings.  Lieutenant  Gray, 
who  knows  a  good  deal  of  the  captain's  history,  told  me 
as  much  at  the  door  of  his  own  hut  beside  Fort  Frederick; 
and  if  that  unhappy  woman  lives.  It  may  be  possible  to 
prove  it  yet.  But  now  tell  me  one  Uiing— honestly ,  Con- 
stance, and  before  the  Ever-present,  who  alone  can  hear 
and  judge  between  us;  is  it  true  what  the  lieutenant  told 
me  Mrs.  Danby  gives  out— that  vou  have  been  engaged  to 
Devereux  for  some  time,  and  tney  are  all  coming  here 
shortly  to  celebrate  the  wedding?" 

"  Mrs.  Danby  has  been  kind  to  me,  and  I  have  a  right 
to  speak  well  of  her."  said  Constance ;  but  that  tale  is 
false,  whoever  tells  ii.  There  never  was  an  engagement 
between  me  and  Captain  Devereux,  and  there  never  will 
be  while  I  keep  my  senses.  He  proposed  for  me,  and  my 
father  was  inclined  to  the  match;  but  I  never  encouraged 
him— I  never  liked  him,  Sydney." 

"  It  takes  a  burden  off  my  heart  to  hear  you  say  so ;" 
said  Sydney,  Immensely  relieved,  "for  I  was  foolish 
enough  to  believe  the  report,  because  it  seemed  to  come 
from  such  well-informed  quarters ;  and  that,  together 
with  the  promise  I  made  to  my  father  kept  me  from  toy- 
ing to  meet  you  as  I  might  have  done  many  a  time. 
Maybe  I  am  not  keeping  the  said  promise  now ;  but  you 
once  made  a  sort  of  engagement  with  one  Sydney  Arch- 
dale  when  he  washidingin  the  Holyoke  Woods ;  I  know  tt 
depended  on  your  father's  consent;  but  are  you  Inclined 
to  keep  it  stOi,  Constance  ?" 

**  I  am,  Sydney;  but  only  on  the  same  condition.  I 
would  not  vex  my  father  in  the  time  of  his  prosperity, 
and  far  less  would  I  do  so  now  in  his  poor  unlucky  days. 
Indeed,  I  partly  expected  you  had  forgotten  all  about  it, 
now  that  you  are  a  colonel  in  the  patriot  army,  and  we 
poor  confiscated  Tories."  But  the  girl's  look  did  not 
mean  what  she  said,  and  young  Archdale  knew  it. 

If  you  were  ten  times  confiscated  and  twenty  times  To- 
ries 1  should  think  myself  fortunate — ay,  if  they  put  me 
in  the  place  of  Geneiul  Washington,  which  Providence 
forefend,  for  the  country  would  make  a  poor  change — 
provided  you  would  keep  that  old  woodland  engage- 


ment, and  watt  to  see  what  time  would  do  for  us  In  the 
way  of  altering  your  father's  views." 

"Well,  there  is  my  hand  upon  it,"  said  Constance. 

He  took  the  small  white  hand  she  offered,  pressed  end 
kissed  it,  and  vowed  and  protested,  after  the  manner  of 
lovers  in  their  fervid  folly,  as  an  old  bachelor  would 
say,  till  Constance  noticed  that  it  was  getting  dark,  and 
started  up  with,  "  What  a  shame  it  is  for  me  to  leave  my 
poor  father  so  long  alone ;  for  charity's  sake  lot  me  go, 
Dydn 


thi] 


"  rii  see  you  home,"  he  said ;  "  for  I  know  the  way 
to  your  house ;  if  it  were  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains 
I  should  find  it :  and  never  fear,  your  father  shall  not  see 
me;  I  would  not  give  him  cause  of  vexation  any  more 
than  yourself." 

lE^ydney  kept  his  word,  and  took  leave  of  her  at  a  turn 
of  too  road,  which,  though  close  to  the  house,  could  not 
be  seen  from  it  for  Intervening  trees.  There  were  plans 
and  promises  of  future  meetings  between  them ;  but  when 
Constance  reached  the  garden  gate,  there  stood  the  squire 
anxiously  looking  out  for  her.  **  Come  into  the  parlor, 
child  ;  I  nave  news  for  you,"  he  said.  She  followed  him; 
aud  after  carefully  closing  the  door  he  handed  her  an 
open  letter.    "  The  Tory  runner  brought  me  that  an  hour 

o.    Read  It  for  yourself  and  let  me  know  what  you 

Inkotit." 

The  girl's  heart  failed  her  at  the  first  glance  over  that 
epistle;  it  was  from  CecO  Talbot  Devereux,  and  set  forth 
that  through  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  con- 
trol, and  which  he  would  fully  explain  on  the  first  op- 
portunity, had  prevented  him  paying  his  respects  to  Squire 
Delamere  and  his  charming  daughter  for  a  considerable 
time,  yet  his  friendship  for  the  one  and  love  for  the  other 
had  undergone  no  change;  and  having,  by  the  sudden  de- 
cease of  his  uncle,  succeeded  to  the  nimfly  estate  and  ti- 
tle, ho  was  on  his  way,  and  would  probaluy  arrive  early 
in  the  following  evening,  to  lay  them  both,  together  witQ 
his  heart,  "  at  the  feet  of  the  beautiful— the  incompar- 
able Miss  Delamere." 

The  captain  added  that  he  had  heard  with  deep  regret 
how,  in  common  with  many  loyal  subjects,  the  squire 
had  Deen  involved  in  misfortune  by  the  temporary  tri- 
umph of  rebellion ;  but  if  he  would  consent  to  accompany 
him  "  and  might  not  one  say  his  bride  ?  "  to  England, 
the  Lavenham  family  had  influence  enough  to  obtain  a 
•government  appointment  adequate  to  his  losses  for  the 
royal  cause,  tut  law  and  order  should  be  established  in 
the  American  provinces,  and  he  could  return  to  his  pat- 
rftnony  of  the  Elms. 

"  There's  what  I  call  a  true  lover,"  said  Delamere, 
looking  more  gratified  than  anybody  had  seen  him  look 
for  many  a  day ; ''  In  haste  to  press  nis  suit  when  he  has 
come  to  title  and  estate,  and  we  have  come  to  poverty. 
Constance,  my  girl,  that  is  not  the  way  of  the  world." 

"  It  is  not,  father,"  said  Constance,  collecting  herself 
as  w^  as  she  could ;  but  there  are  tales  about  the  cap- 
tain which  you  ought  to  hear,  and  one  of  them  I  should 
have  told  you  long  ago — ^maybe  you'll  be  angry  with  me 
but  I  feared  it  woula  annoy  you,  and  you  bad  trouble 
enough  at  the  time." 

"I  will  not  be  angry,  my  child;  come  here  and  sit  be- 
side me,  and  tell  me  whatever  it  is." 

She  sat  down  by  her  father's  side,  and  gave  him  a  clear 
but  quiet  account  of  the  captain's  strange  conduct  on 
the  day  of  her  interview  with  Washing^n ;  what  Mr. 
Archdale  had  told  her  on  the  subject,  and  the  kind 
message  he  sent  to  him.  Then  she  narrated  her  adven- 
ture that  evening  with  the  frantic  woman  who  said  she 
was  Devereux's  wife,  and  brought  so  many  charges 
against  him ;  how  Sydney  Archdale  had  saved  her  life 
at  the  risk  of  his  own;  and  what  he  said  about  the 
woman's  words  being  true.  But  Constance  did  not  tell 
what  else  he  said,  nor  what  she  said  herself  while  they 
sat  on  the  grassy  bank. 

When  the  heat  of  its  midsummer  afternoon  was  get- 
ting tempered  by  the  evening  breeze,  and  the  first  fiush 
of  sunset  was  tmging  the  western  sky,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  small  houses  which  formed  a  straggling  hamlet  at 
the  country  end  of  Chestnut  street  were  surprised  to  see 
a  gentleman,  riding  in  high  state  and  fashion,  with  gold- 
laced  coat,  nat  of  the  newest  cock,  and  two  liveried 
ervants  behind  him,  alight  at  the  house  with  green 
palings  and  flower-beds  in  front. 

It  WHS  Cecil  Talbot  Devereux,  Viscount  Lavenham 

coming  in  the  certain  hope  to  woo  Delamere's  daughter 

successfully  at  last.    The  good  and  beautiful  flirf  had 
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charmed  him  from  the  first  IntrodacUoo.  He  loyed  her 
with  All  the  heart  that  remained  to  him  In  the  lee*  of  an 
evil  lif  o.  Moreover,  there  was  a  distant  prospect  of  the 
Elms  afforded  to  him  and  his  family,  through  the  put- 
ting down  of  the  rebellion,  which  all  their  class  con- 
fidently expected.  In  short,  circumstances  on  all  sides 
seemea  In  his  favor.  One  would  have  known  by  the 
man's  look  and  bearing  that  he  believed  his  star  to  be  in 
the  ascendant;  but  "the  feet  of  Nemesis  are  shod 
with  wool."  says  the  classic  proverb. 

k\  the  time  when  the  new-oiade  viscount  rode  upto 
the  house  with  the  fp-een  pilings,  a  group  of  foul^-^H-. 
Adams,  Caleb  SewcU,  Count  de  Volencourt,  and 
Sydney  Archdale- stood  speaking  low  and  earnestly  in 
tbe  accident  wurd  of  the  old  hospital  of  Philadelphia, 
which  was  said  to  owe  its  foundation  to  William  Penn, 
but  has  been  long  ago  superseded  by  a  structure  more 
in  accordance  with  the  Jimeusioas  and  appearance  of 
tbe  modern  city.  Their  meeting  there  was  casual, 
though  on  the  Bam  J  subject.  Each  had  come  to  inquire 
after  the  poor  insane  woman,  whose  fall  on  her  own 
kntfe  they  had  witiessed  on  the  preceding  day ;  but  Dr. 
Adams  had  been  at  the  hospital  some  time  before  the 
others.  His  business  lii  the  neighborhood  was  to  see 
Susanna  Stoughtou.  He  had  made  the  Journey  fkx>m 
Massachusetts)  ut  the  request  of  her  father  and  mother, 
but  naturally  took  an  interest  in  the  case  which  had  oc- 
curred before  his  eyes,  and  his  professional  reputation 
made  him  in  a  manner  free  of  every  medical  institution. 

''She  has  fallen  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness."  he 
sold,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Sydney  Arohdale,  ^'  and 
may  never  recover,  for,  as  I  imderstaad  the  symptoms, 
she  has  not  many  hours  to  live." 

''  Are  yon  sore  of  that  r"  cried  a  voicSs  which  startled 
them  all.  The  woman  had  partially  raised  herself  in  the 
bed.  and  was  looking  from  one  to  another  of  the  four, 
as  if  to  recognise  them. 

"  Arevou  sure  of  that?"  she  repeated,  in  a  shaiper 
tone.  Tne  tire  of  insanity  had  passed  nom  her  eyes 
and  given  place  to  a  look  of  mingled  fear  and  anxiety.   . 

'<  IJfe  and  death  are  in  the  hand  of  Ood,"  said  the 
doctor ;  *'  but  if  yon  have  any  wordly  attairs  to  settle,  I 
advise  yon  to  do  so  without  delav." 

*'  I  have  no  affairs— Deverenx  has  left  me  none,"  said 
the  woman ;  <*  but  I  have  something  to  tell  which  I 
cannot  die  with  on  my  mind.  Is  there  anybody  here 
that  knows  Squire  Delamere  f " 

'*  We  are  all  friends  of  Squire  Delamere,"  said  Sydney 
Archdale ;  ''  and  whatever  you  tell  us  shall  certainly  be 
told  to  him." 

'*  You  are  the  young  man  that  saved  his  dan^diter 
from  me— Gk>d  bless  you  for  that.  I  am  glad  I  did  not 
do  it  now ;  and  she  so  kind  to  my  son,  Philip.  Poor 
boy,  to  think  of  him  serving  strangers  ;  and  his  father's 
property— all  that  Devereux.coulcui't  spend  and  destroy 
of  it — remaining  for  him  in  Jamaica.  Will  anybody  go 
and  tell  him  that  he  is  the  rightful  heir?  But  listen,  I 
>ave  more  than  that  to  say,"  and  she  looked  fixedly  at 
"Sydney.  "If  you  are  his  friend,  go  and  tell  Squire 
Delamere  that  the  man  he  thinks  a  grand  match  for  his 
daughter  is  the  murderer  of  his  son.  I  followed  him 
from  his  lodgings  in  the  back  street^  and  saw  him  do  the 
deed  in  the  garden  of  the  old  inn  at  Versidlles ;  and  all 
the  city  knew  why  it  was  done.  He  called  himself 
Courtney  Perdval  then,  and  pretended  to  be  a  West 
Indian.  I  don't  know  if  I  will  be  forgiven  for  keeping 
it  so  long,  but  I  have  told  it  now.  He  won't  get  marry- 
ing her  when  I  am  gone,"  and  the  woman  f  ell  oack  with 
something  between  a  laugh  and  a  moan. 

"  Let  ns  go  at  once,  and  tell  the  squire,"  said  Svdney ; 
"  perhaps  he  may  get  here  in  time  to  hear  the  tale  from 
her  own  lips  and  inquire  into  the  truth  of  it" 

"It  is  true,  every  word."  said  De  Valenconrt.  who 
had  been  standing  with  folded  arms  and  downcast  eyes 
while  the  woman  spoke.  "  I  recognised  the  assassin  in 
the  midst  of  the  American  camp,  after  searching  every 
town  in  Europe  for  him  in  vain :  and  I  will  search  every 
town  in  America— aye.  every  British  garrison,  if  that  be 
possible,  and  bring  him  to  justice  with  my  ovm  hand, 
wherever  I  may  find  him,  for  I  am  tbe  man  whose  un- 
guarded youth  young  Delamere  protected  from  his  rob- 
bery at  the  hazard  table,  and  in  revenge  was  foully 
murdered  by  the  villain." 

cHAPna  zzuc-^JCSTKn  at  x*a8t. 

Constance  had  clipped  sway  to  her  own  room  to  prepsre  her 
mind  for  the  spproacninff  ordeal.   She  had  that  evening  to  re- 


fuse deOnlteiy  the  lAvenham  coronet,  and  permanently  dis- 
appoint her  father;  there  wss  no  altematlvs  to  be  thought  of, 
and  old  Bed-hsnd^s  wigwam,  with  E[a«hatan  haunting  its  cor- 
ners, would  hAve  been,  for  tne  moment  at  least,  a  welcome  re- 
treit  frAm  the  whole  business.  She  sat  at  the  window,  leaning 
her  head  on  her  hand ;  the  lingering  light  of  the  sammer  day 
still  made  objects  plainly  visible,  bat  she  did  notsee,  becanao 
tbe  same  trees  which  conoesled  Sydney  snd  herself  on  the  pre- 
vfons  evening,  now  hid  from  her  view  him  and  his  two  oom- 

R Dions  They  had  hastened  to  tho  house  to  make  known  to 
ilamore  the  dying  woman^s  disclosures,  bot  psnsed  there  to 
take  connsel.  None  of  them  imagined  that  the  man  whose 
lonff-hlddpn  crime  they  came  to  reveal  was  then  sitting  in  the 
sqDlre*8  parlor :  yot  the  two  mo»t  forward  men  in  facing  steel 
or  canuou  found  their  conragafall  them. 

^  1  cauuot  euier  the  honse  of  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  have 
eanaed  the  loss  of  his  only  son.  and  I  a  arranger  to  him.**  said 
DeValenoonrt;  *' yon  are  his  mends;  go  in  and  tell  him  the 
woman^s  tale.  I  will  remain  at  handi,  and  be  ready  to  give  my 
evidence  if  necessary.** 

**It  looks  rather  cowardly,**  said  Sydney.  *^but  I  confess 
myself  half  afraid  to  face  the  squire  with  this  news;  he  has  a 
Biiif  prelndlce  sgainst  me,  and  will  say  at  the  first  brush  that 
it  if  an  inveutea  calumny.** 

'*  Yoor  scruples  are  honest,  friends,**  said  Gslsb  Bewell ;  ^  L, 
who  have  no  reason  fur  any  such.  \%iu  inform  Delamere,  seeing 
that,  aa  tho  case  atandii,  itis  needful  he  should  know  at  once.^ 

Viwoont  Lavenham  had  responded  to  the  eqaire*B  cordial 
nlrvd  for  Miss  Delamere  in  terms  of  more 


toyal  snbiocts  would  be  amply  redressed  within  the  year ;  and 
wss  opening  his  own  psrtlcnlar  business  with,  ^  In  the  mesn> 
dme  let  me  nope,  now  Uuit  1  have  succeeded  to  my  family 
esUteand  title—**  when  PhOip  looked  In  at  the  door. 

There  Is  a  gentleman  outside  who  wishes  to  speak  with 


I  stepped  from  behind  the  gardenH^ate.  His 
wn  In  a  moment,  and  he  rushed  forward  to 
I  assasBln*s  srm.  But  Devereux.  furious  aa  the 


fou  squire ;  he  will  not  oooie  in,  because  I  ssid  you  had 

pany|biit,^  theboyaddedin  a  lower  tone, ''I  know  Itis  Ifr. 

**How  it  this,  friend  Osleb,  thatvon  will  not  come  in,  and  It 
is  such  a  time  since  we  have  metr*  ssid  Delsmera,  stepping 
out  sad  offering  his  hand  to  the  mlUtary  merchant. 

*'  Friend  Delamere,**  ssid  Osleb,  as  he  took  it  with  the  kindly 
iraspof  former  days,  ^  1  would  not  be  hasty  in  spealdagor 
ftgrsvlous  nuitter,  but  these  times  admit  of  n»  ^ceremony  in 
breaking  bad  news.  I  have  come  to  tell  thee  that  the  man  to 
#hom  thou  inteudest  giving  thy  daughter  in  marriage  was  the 
dayer  of  thy  son.** 

Stunned  snd  stupefied,  DeUmere  staggersd  bsck  against  the 

Hll,  and  stared  on  the  speaker  without  uttering  a  wotd, 

hileDevereux,  who  had  heard  aU  that  passed  through  the 
open  door,  darted  between  the  two,  and  out  vt  the  houscL  ex 
dsiming,  *'It Is  a  false.  msUdous  slander;  1  willprove  If.*' 

"  It  is  true,**  said  Sydney  Archdale.  stepping  forward  to  bar 
qIs  retreat  "for  your  poor  wife,  now  dying,  has  confessed 
that  she  saw  the  deed  done.** 

^  False  or  true,*'  cried  Devereux,  the  crlmlnsl  mfilan  within 
aim  breaking  through  the  thin  coat  of  high-life  polish,  ^  yon 
*hsll  never  get  Oonstsnoe;'*  and  he  rushed  upon  Sydney  with 
sis  drawn  hanger.  The  young  man  happened  to  be  unarmed 
iX  the  time,  yet  he  stood  his  groond,  determined  to  close  with 
him ;  but  before  Sydn^  could  try  that  desperate  chance,  De 

Valenoourt  had  ste      * ^  ^'^  ^" " "' 

sword  was  drawn  1 

strike  down  the  ast 

truth  dawned  upon  him,  sprang  forwardL  caught  the  blow, 
snd  fell  severely  wounded.  He  reeled  snd  fell  slmost  at  the 
threshold  of  the  man  whose  noon  of  life  he  had  darkened  with 
such  a  heavy  cloud  of  sorrow. 

Constance  flew  downstsirs  at  the  tumult,  and  saw  her  father 
still  standing  against  the  wsIL  The  color  left  her  face  at  the 
sight  of  his;  but  somebody  came  between  them,  took  each 
by  the  arm  and  led  them  into  the  parior,  and  then  they  saw  it 
wss  Mr.  Archdsle. 

^^Thislskindofvou,  Archdsle.  I  have  bdiaved  111  to  sou 
snd  your  son,  snd  I  am  aorryfor  it:  that  is  sU  lGansav,fbr 
my  mind  is  confused.  May  the  tord  help  me  I**  said  the 
squire,  sitting  down  beside  his  daughter. 
^^  Any  man  would  be  confused  in  your  circumstsnces.  As  for 
the  past,  never  mind  It,  we  je  nil  uable  to  miatakes  and  mia- 
nnderstsndlum,  my  friend.  I  wss  pssslng  your  houae,  «aw 
what  oocnned,  and  came  to  see  if  1  could  be  of  any  use  to 
you.** 

'*  Well,  that  was  kind;  but  sie  you  sure  what  Caleb  SeweU 
said  to  me  was  true  f  **  said  the  poor  bewilder^  squire. 

**  Caleb  Bewell  would  speak  nothing  but  the  truth,  as  fsr  ss 
his  knowled^  went,**  asid  Archdsle  ^*I  do  not  perfectly 
nuderstand  the  case  myself,  but  probably  bydney  can  explain 
It :  snd  if  you  will  allow  him,  he  will  do  so  by-and-by.** 

Constance  would  ask  no  questions  that  might  further  con- 
fuse her  father,  and  the  three  sat  slmost  in  silence  UU  a  low 
voice  spoke  at  the  psrior  door.  Nobody  would  have  thought 
it  wss  the  colonel  of  one  of  the  best  regiments  in  Wsshing- 
ton*s  army  who  asked  in  such  gentle  anu  modest  tones  if  he 
might  come  in. 

»><Oome  in  and  welcome,  Sydney  I  I  wiah  you  had  never  been 
a  stranger  in  my  house,**  said  Delamtre. 

^SyflJiey  came,  ast  down  at  his  other  sU\r,  and  rehearsed  to 
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Aem  all  thepwtiealan  alroatfy  related,  addlns  tbat  De  Yttni- 
conrt  had  been  amated  by  the  legal  anthorltlea ;  bat  himaelf 
«nd  Caleb  Sewell,  haviiur  become  aecarity  for  hia  appearance 
at  the  inqneat,  he  waa  allowed  to  so  at  larse.  The  yoang  man 
•lao  informed  them  that,  00  Inqalilng  at  toe  hospital,  he  had 
Immed  the  nolacky  woman  waa  gone  from  thie  world.  Ex- 
cept a  few  worde  in  reaponaeto  the  prayer  which  Dr.Adame 
offered  «p  for  her  departing  eool,  she  had  never  apoken  after 
her  atatement  regarding  Devereox.  It  aoon  became  apparent 
that  DeYereoz  himaelf  would  not  long  aurlTe  her.  He  had 
not  atrength  to  atand  agalnat  the  coneeqnenoea  of  hie  wound, 
and  floocnmbed  in  a  few  daya. 

When  theflrat  jhock  waa  over,  It  waa  enrprialng  how  calmly 
Delamere  heard  and  spoke  of  the  fearfal  dlaoovery,  thongh  in 
all  hta  after-days  it  waa  obaerved  that  he  ayoided  the  anbject 
as  far  as  possible,  and  the  only  reflection  he  ever  made  upon  it 
was,  **  Men  might  learn  from  my  experience  that  the  ways  '^ 
Providence  are  wiser  than  onr  wishes,  for  into  what  an  abyaa 
would  the  fnlflllment  of  mine  have  plunged  me  and  my 
child  !** 

As  the  family  were  atrangera  in  Philadelphia,  the  private 
hlatoiy  of  their  case  remained  unknown  to  the  public,  though 
it  waa  generally  believed  that  the  rivaliy  for  the  band  of 
Belamere'B  fair  daughter  had  prompted  the  BngIishman*B  at- 
tack on  Coloiiel  Ar^dale.  Tlie  attack  furnisheof  the  beat  and 
aafest  plea  for  De  Valenoonrt.  It  waa  proved  by  all  the  wit- 
nesaea  on  the  Inqueat  that  he  had  stepped  forward  In  defence 
of  his  unarmed  friend,  and  on  a  sabeequent  trial  he  waa  ac- 
quitted bv  a  verdict  of  Justiiiable  homidde. 

TheDanDya,on  their  Journey  to  aaslatatthe  expected  manlag«L 
anlved  in  time  to  take  charge  of  their  oouain*a  fnnenl.  and 
themaelvea  carried  the  newa  of  hia  fate  to  Bndand,  whither 
Hajor  Danby  was  allowed  to  return  in  oonsideration  of  hia 
a«e  and  state  of  health.  The  entire  oonnccUon  there  at  flnC 
blaaoned  the  tale  of  the  murder  of  a  Britlah  nobleman  by 
ikmerlean  rabela ;  but  Be  Yalenoourt^s  lettera  to  hia  friends  in 
Veraalllea,  where  the  aaaaaeinatlon  of  young  Delamere  waa  yet 
rumembered,  cast  such  a  light  on  the  subject,  that  they  were 
fain  to  hnah  it  up,  and  the  reoorda  of  the  period  say  that  the 
laat  Visoonnt  Lavenham  fell  in  a  duel  with  an  American  offloer. 
leaving  no  laane,  and  thus  the  title  became  extinct 

Theiegal  anthoritlea  exonerated  De  Valencourt  from  all 
blame,  after  a  searching  inquta7  into  all  the  drcumatances  of 
Devereux^s  death.  Tnu  inquiry  came  to  an  end  near  the  noon 
of  a  ff-orions  July  day.  On  the  aame  day  the  town  ef  Fhila- 
delphia  evidently  looked  for  aome  great  event. 

For  daya  paat  the  people  had  been  gathering  in  from  the 
Auma  and  villagea  beyond  the  Schuylkill,  from  the  New  Jeraey 
town  on  the  other  side  dT  the  Delaware,  ftom  the  hill  hamlets 
on  the  north,  and  the  backwood  townahipa  on  the  frondera 
of  New  York. 

Something  waa  to  be  aeen  or  heard  in  Philadelphia  which 
the  Delamerea'  own  troublea  prevented  them  from  knowing, 
though  it  waa  known  to  all  the  land  beside. 

They  had  not  aecn  Mr.  Archdale  for  some  time.    The  Con- 
dnenta]  Ck>ngreas,  of  which  he  waa  a  member,  had  been  sitting 
with  closed  ooora  day  and  night,  it  was  said,  in  deep  debate 
but  toward  its  place  of  asseoably  the  livinsr  stream  from  every 
ttreet  waa  tending,  and  they  went  with  the  tide. 

The  old  oourt-houae  of  Philadelphia,  which  still  forms  an 
Integral  part  of  that  hiatoric  block  of  bnildinga  known  aa  the 
Bute  Houae,  and  frondng  on  Chestnut  street,  Ihen  fronted  on 
the  green,  or  ooannon  an  enclosure  which,  for  almooc  a  een- 
tnrv,haa  been  named  Independence  Square.  When  the  aquire 
and  his  company  reached  It,  the  crowd  there  had  become  so 
dense  that  further  progress  in  any  direction  waa  impossible, 
and  they  remained  nxra  ae  the  rest.  The  air  was  filled  Mith  a 
hum  of  aubdued  voloea,  but  every  eye  turned  to  the  court- 
house. Ita  doors  were  faat  cloaed  till  the  clock  of  the  nearest 
Church  struck twdve;  then  a  aonorous  bell  rang  out  along 
and  solemn  peal.  The  bell  is  treasured  among  the  heirlooms 
ef  the  land,  and  still  bears  the  inscription,  ** Proclaim  liberty 
throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the  iuhabitanta  thereof."  As 
Its  toning  ceased,  the  doors  of  the  court-house  slowlv  opened, 
and  Mr.  Archdale  appeared  on  the  ateps,  with  a  parchment  in 
his  hand.  A  dead  silence  fell  on  the  gathered  thousands, 
while  in  a  dear,  distinct  voice,  which  all  could  hear  and  none 
miatake,  he  reaa  to  them  one  of  the  most  important  documents 
cf  modem  history,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
thirteen  United  Statea  of  North  America,  signed  by  their 
dioeen  representativea  in  the  Continental  Congreae.  The 
dead  alienee  continued  till  Archdale  had  read  thelaat  words: 
**and  for  the  support  of  tills  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance 
on  Divine  Providence  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  aacred  honor/*  Then  the  outburst 
of  a  people^s  approbation,  shout  after  about,  rent  the  summer 
air,  and  was  le-echoed  by  the  streets  snd  squares  around. 

In  another  moment  the  multitode  began  to  move,  tbe  mem- 
bera  of  Congreae  had  already  made  their  way  out  of  tbe  court  • 
^use,  and  Archdale  waa  shaking  hands  with  Ddamere. 

**I  never  thought  to  hear  that,  Archdale,**  said  the  squire. 

**1  never  thoiunt  to  read  it  once,  but  Providence  conanris 
Qm  ateps  of  natlona,  aa  well  as  those  of  individuala,  to  goala 
Chey  little  dream  of,  my  friend. 

*^Well,  Archdale,  you  bad  alwaya  a  deeper  insight  into 
things  than  I,  and  my  daya  of  meddling  with  poutica  are 
over?*  Here  Delamere  perceived  that  his  friend  had  caught 
dght  of  something  which  seemed  aa  much  to  his  mind  as  the 
Vedaratlon;  and  following  the  direction  of  his  look,  he  saw 


Sydney  and  Constance  arm-and-arm,  their  eyes  sparkling  with 
the  aame  patriotic  fire.  *'  See  her  aafe  through  the  crowd,  my 
boy,**  he  said. 

''Let  me  aee  her  safe  through  life,  sir,**  ssid  Sydney,  coming 
doee  to  him ;  there  haa  been  an  agreement  between  her  and 


me  to  that  effect  for  many  a  day,  but  ahe  always  made  it  de- 
pend on  your  consen..** 

^  Ton  have  it,  Sydney,**  said  Delamere ;  **  Conatance  is  a 
good  daughter,  and  you  are  a  good  aon ;  may  the  future  make 
up  for  the  paat  to  ua  all." 

Constance  Delamere  became  Mrs  Colonel  Archdale,  by  a 
verr  quiet  and  unostentatloua  wedding.  She  lived  to  prove, 
by  her  own  example,  that  the  loving  and  dutiful  daughter  la 
likely  to  make  a  devoted  wife. 

Syaney  aerved  with  valor  and  distinction  throughout  tne 
War  of  Independence. 

The  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Bachel  Stoughton  had  gone  from 
them  alao.  but  It  waa  on  the  retumleas  Journey. 

Caleb  Sewell  waa  with  them  at  the  time,  but  aoon  after  re- 
joined Waahington*a  army,  and  never  returned,  for  In  a  ^- 
lant  attempt  to  rally  his  regiment  he  fell  in  the  disastrous 
bttttio  of  Oermantown. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the  Elms  waa  reatored  to  him,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  distinguished  services  of  his  son-in-law,  and  ' 
he  returned  to  his  patrimonial  manalon  a  wiser  if  lees  loyal 
man.  Denia  Dargan  returned  to  his  andent  place  of  beat  man. 
With  him,  by  way  of  asaiatant  and  aucoesaor  to  Hannah,  who 
had  now  Greenland  to  manase  as  well  as  Delamere*B  hooscj. 
camo Martha,  once  the  ateaofast-minded  maid;  but  ahe  had 
been  Mra.  Dargan  for  aome  yeara. 

Philip  Bold  his  West  Indian  inheritance,  and  with  the  pro- 
ceeda  bought  a  farm  on  the  banka  of  the  Connecticut,  partly 
on  aocounf  of  a  New  England  lady  of  color,  whom  he  wooed 
and  won,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  lady  whoae  page  he  had 
been,  and  whom  he  occadonally  called  Miaa  Constance  when  ' 
ahe  vTaa  training  up  her  aons  In  the  way  they  sliould  go. 

LieutenantOray  married  hia  old  sweet-hesrt,  who  nad  been 
left  a  widow,  and  aettled  near  the  Elms. 

Of  Count  De  Valencourt  nothing  is  known,  except  that  after 
aerving  the  cauae  he  had  adopred  in  fleld  and  fortrsaa,  and 
aeeing  the  sword  of  France  finally  turn  the  acale  in  favor  of 
America,  he  returned  with  Lafayette  and  other  aoldiera  of 
Hberty  to  set  up  her  standard  in  bis  native  land. 

The  time  of  peace  and  proaperity  which  succeeded  the  War 
of  Independence  brought  ita  blessing  to  the  Elms:  ttie  two 
squires  who  had  differed  so  far  concerning  the  way  tuat  led  :o 
itilived  to  rejoice  in  their  oountry*s  advance. 

The  united  descendanta  of  the  Bedfordshire  knlghta,  Sydney 
and  Constance,  in  their  turn  grew  old  and  grey  before  the 
scythe  and  aand-class;  but  tbe  winters  had  no  froat  for  the 
fond  and  faithful  love  that  linked  their  hearto  together,  and 
that  had  been  ao  sorely  tried  in  their  time. 


The  Boad  to  Fortune. 

How  to  get  on  in  life,  and  aeenre  a  oompetencfy.  Is  the  great 
atruggle  of  the  masses.  The  worid  abounda  in  old  proverba 
purporting  to  make  the  matter  aa  *^  dearaa  the  road  to  mill,** 
yet  very  often  they  come  aa  wide  aa  poaaible  ftom  the  mark. 
A  man  may  '*riae  with  the  lark**  and  *' work  like  a  beaver,** 
and  ^^take  care  of  the  pence,**  yet  never  have  the  pounda  to 
take  care  of.  He  may,  by  dint  of  acraping  and  aaving  and 
pinching,  nniil  life  ia  aa  dry  as  a  chip,  amaaa  a  little  hoard, 
which  is  worse  than  poverty  with  a  noble  manhood.  But  it  ia 
not  these  things  that  make  a  man  rich,  aa  the  world  commonly 
goea.  It  is  being  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  Look  out 
for  the  main  chance  to  make  an  honeet  dollar,  and  then  im- 
prove the  fleeting  moment  A  lad  once  had  a  chance  to  buy 
aome  village  lota  m  the  outakirts  of  a  large  mannfactuzing 
town.  The  price  waa  the  aame  aa  that  of  a  good  auit  of 
dothea.  The  lota  were  covered  with  scrub  oak,  and  did  not 
look  very  inviting,  while  the  liandsome  suit  waa  very  attrac- 
tive. Very  naturally  he  chose  the  latter,  but  he  looked  on 
with  very  regretful  feellnga  a  few  years  later,  when  he  aaw  the 
ground  broken  on  those  lots  for  a  railroad  depot,  and  knew  that 
a  aum  had  been  paid  for  them  auffldent  to  build  and  fumiah  a 
handsome  house. 

Steady  indnatry,  combined  with  a  wide  awake,  intelligent 
obaervation  of  all  that  goea  on  in  the  world  about  him,  is  the 
best  capital  for  success  a  man  can  have— Ignorant  drudgery 
about  the  pooreat  1  know  a  man  who  with  hia  large  family 
delve  like  slaves  for  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  yet,  through  hia 
doltish  ignorance,  haa  aquandered  eleven  thouaand  dollars, 
and  is  living  now  on  a  rented  farm.  Heia  bequeathing  the 
aame  cheerleas,  forfeitless  legacy  to  his  children.  Oive  your 
children  the  best  education  in  your  power.  Keep  them  wide 
awake  and  intelligent  with  regurd  to  the  world  in  which  they 
live,  and  yon  have  given  them  a  fair  start  in  life.  If  they  do 
BOt  Buooeed,  they  cannot  reproach  your  memory  for  the  failnra 
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THE  "WAR  HORSE,  "BAY BILLY.' 


▲  TETBIULN'8  8TOBT. 

Ton  may  talk  of  homes  of  renown. 
What  Ooldamith  Maid  has  done. 

How  Dexter  cut  the  seconds  down. 
And  Fellowcraft's  great  run. 

Would  you  hear  about  a  horse  that  once 
A  mighty  battle  won? 

*Twas  the  last  fight  at  Fredericksburg— 

Perhaps  the  day  you  reck— 
Our  boys,  the  Twenty-Second  Maine, 

Kept  Earlv's  men  m  check. 
Just  where  Wade  Hampton  boomed  away, 

The  fight  went  neck  and  neck. 

Right  stoutly  did  we  hold  the  wing 

'Gainst  odds  increasing  bUII; 
Five  several  stubborn  times  we  charged 

The  battery  on  the  hill. 
And  five  times  beaten  back,  reformed, 

And  kept  our  column  still. 

At  last  from  out  the  centre  fight 

Spurred  up  a  General's  Aid, 
"That  battery  must  silenced  be!" 

He  cried,  as  past  he  sped. 
Our  Colonel  simply  touched  his  cap, 

And  then  with  measured  tread, 

To  lead  the  crouching  line  once  more 

The  grand  old  fellow  came. 
No  wounded  man  but  raised  his  head 

And  strove  to  gasp  his  name; 
And  those  who  could  not  speak  nor  stir, 

"God  blessed  him"  Just  the  same. 

For  he  was  all  the  world  to  us. 

That  hero  gray  and  grim. 
Bight  well  he  knew  that  fearful  slope 

We'd  climb  with  none  but  him. 
Though  while  his  white  head  lea  the  way 

WeM  charge  helPs  portals  in. 

This  time  we  were  not  half  way  up 
When  'midat  the  storm  of  shell, 

Our  leader  with  his  sword  upraised. 
Beneath  our  bav'nets  fell; 

And  as  we  bore  him  back,  the  foe 
Set  up  a  fearful  yell. 

Our  hearts  went  with  him:  back  we  swept. 

And  when  the  bugle  said, 
*'Up,  charge  again!''  no  man  was  there 

But  hung  his  dogged  head; 
**We've  no  one  left  to  lead  us  now," 

The  sullen  soldiers  said. 

Just  then,  before  the  laggard  line, 
The  Colonel's  horse  we  spied, 

Bav  Billy  with  his  trappings  on. 
His  nostrils  swellini;  wide, 

As  though  still  on  his  gallant  back 
The  master  sat  astride. 


Bight  royally  he  took  the  place 

That  was  of  old  his  wont. 
And  with  a  neigh,  that  seemed  to  say 

Above  that  battle's  brunt, 
"How  can  the  Twenty-Second  charge 

If  I  am  not  in  front?" 

Like  statues  we  stood  rooted  there 

And  gazed  a  little  space. 
Above  the  floating  mane  we  missed 

The  dear  familiar  face; 
But  we  saw  Bay  Billy's  eye  of  fire 

And  It  gave  us  hearts  of  grace. 

No  bugle  call  could  rouse  us  all 

As  tuat  brave  sight  had  done- 
Down  all  the  battered  line  we  felt 

A  lightning  Impulse  run; 
Up,  up  the  hill  we  followed  Bill, 

And  captured  every  gun. 

And  when  upon  the  conquered  heig^ 

Died  out  the  battle's  hum. 
Vainly  mid  living  and  the  dead 

We  soueht  our  hero  dumb; 
It  seemea  as  if  a  spectre  steed 

To  win  that  day  had  come. 

And  then  the  dusk  and  dew  of  night 

Fell  softly  o'er  the  plain, 
As  though  o'er  man's  dread  work  of  deatla 

The  angels  wept  again. 
And  drew  night's  curtain  gently  round 

A  thousand  beds  of  pain. 

All  night  the  surgeon's  torches  went 

The  ghastly  rows  between; 
All  night  with  solemn  step  I  paced 

The  torn  and  bloody  green; 
But  all  who  fought  in  the  big  war 

Such  fearful  s^hts  have  seen. 

At  last  the  morning  broke.    The  lark 

Sang  in  the  merry  skies. 
As  if  to  e'en  the  sleepers  there 

It  bade  awake  and  rise! 
Thouffh  naught  but  that  last  trump  of  aU 

Could  ope  their  heavy  eyes. 

And  then  once  more  with  banners  gay 

Stretched  out  the  long  brigade; 
Trimly  upon  the  furrowed  field 

The  troops  stood  on  parade; 
And  bravely  'mid  the  ranks  were  closed 

The  gaps  the  fight  had  made. 

Not  half  the  Twenty-Second's  men 

Were  in  their  place  that  mom. 
And  Corporal  Dick,  who  yester-noon 

Stood  six  brave  fellows  on. 
Now  touched  my  elbow  in  the  ranks,. 

For  all  between  were  gone. 

Ah  I  who  forgets  that  dreary  hour 

When,  as  with  misty  eyes. 
To  caU  the  old  famUiar  roll 

The  solemn  Sergeant  tries. 
One  feels  the  thumping  of  the  heart. 

When  no  prompt  voice  replies. 

And  as  in  faltMng  tone  and  slow 

The  last  few  names  were  said. 
Across  the  field  some  missing  horse 

Came  up  with  weary  tread; 
It  caught  the  Sergeant's  eye,  and  quick 

Bay  Billy's  name  he  read. 

Yes!  there  the  old  bay  hero  stood. 

All  safe  from  battlers  harms; 
And  ere  an  order  could  be  heard. 

Or  the  bugle's  quick  alarms, 
Down  all  the  front  from  end  to  end 

The  troops  presented  arms. 

Not  all  the  shoulder  straps  on  earth 

Could  still  that  mighty  cheer, 
And  ever  from  thut  famous  day 

When  rang  the  roll-call  clear. 
Bay  Billy's  name  was  read,  and  then 

The  whole  line  answered  "Herer* 

Vert  Perplexino.— A  man  bought  a  bone.  It  wat 
the  first  oue  he  ever  owned.  He  saw  In  a  newspaper 
that  a  side-window  in  a  stable  makes  a  horse's  eye  weak 
on  that  side ;  a  window  in  front  hurts  his  eyes  bj  tJie 
Klare;  a  window  behind  makes  him  squint-eyed :  a 
window  on  a  diagonal  line  makes  him  shy  when  he 
travels;  a  stable  without  a  window  makes  him  bllo^ 
He  sold  the  horse.  .      «,.,..,,/ 
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LIFE  IN  A   WATER-DROP. 


The  sun  is  reflected  In  the  ocean  as  in  the  water  drop, 
■ad  in  both  are  called  into  existence  beings  the  most 
varied  in  size  and  form.  We  admire  the  myriads  of 
creatures  which  inhabit  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  from 
the  monstrous  whale  to  the  tiniest  specimen  of  the  finny 
tribe.  Their  chequered  existence  and  efforts ;  theu 
flgbtlnfTi  striving  and  ctisporting;    their  paina  and. 


or  the  smallest  creature,  in  that  which  seems  in  itself 
too  small  to  contain  any  living  object ;  the  breath  of 
our  mouth  is  strong  enough  to  agitate  it,  and  a  few  ray» 
of  the  sun  are  sufficient  to  convert  it  Into  vapor. 
But  we  place  this  drop  of  water  beneath  two  cleaik 
squares  of  glass,  beneath  the  microscope,  and,  lo 
what  life  suddenly  presents  itself ;  we  scarcely  trust 
our  senses.  The  little  drop  has  expanded  into  a 
large  plain ;  wonderful  shapes  rush  backwards  and 
forwards,  drawing  towards  and  repulsing  each  other* 


WHAT  I  FIND  IN  A  DROP  OF  WATER. 


pleasures ;  their  various  and  wonderful  constractloii ; 
the  mode  and  manner  of  their  subsistence,  all  fill  us 
with  wouder,  and  we  are  awe-inspired  while  contem- 
plating the  infinite  and  manifold  capacitv  with  which 
the  Creating  Power  has  stored  the  depths  of  the 
waters.  But  if  the  size,  the  power,  and  the  variety 
of  the  denizens  of  the  deep  excite  our  admiration, 
how  much  more  do  we  find  ourselves  carried  away 
by  that  feeling,  while^ooking  into  the  water  drop  ? 

Clear  and  transparent  it  lies  before  us  ;  vainly  our 
eye  endeavors  to  discover  the  least  evidence  of  life. 


or  resting  placidly  and  rocking  themselves,  as  *f  they 
were  cradled  on  the  waves  of  an  extensive  sea. 
These  are  no  delusions  ;  they  are  real  living  creatures, 
for  they  play  with  each  other,  they  rush  violently 
upon  one  another,  they  whirl  round  each  other,  they 
free  and  propel  themselves,  and  run  from  one  place 
in  order  to  renew  the  same  game  with  some  other 
little  creature,  or  madly  they  precipitate  themselves 
upon  one  another,  combat  and  struggle  until  the  on» 
conquers  and  the  other  is  subdued;  or  care- 
lessly thev  swim,  side  by  side,  until  playful 
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nesB  or  rapacity  is  awake^ned  aa«w.  One 
that  tbese  little  creatures,  which  the  sharpest  eye  cannot 
detect  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  are  susceptible 
of  enjoyment  and  pain ;  In  them  lives  an  iostinct  which 
Induces  them  to  seek  and  enables  them  to  find  susten- 
ance, which  points  out  and  leads  them  to  avoid  and 
escape  the  enemy  stronger  than  themselves.  Here  one 
tumbles  about  in  mad  career,  it  stretches  out  its  feelers, 
beats  about  with  its  tail,  tears  its  fellows,  and  is  as 
frolicsome  as  if  perfectly  happy.  It  is  ^y,  cheerful, 
hops  and  dances,  rocks  and  bends  about  upon  the  little 
waves  of  the  water  drop. 

There  is  another  creature ;  it  does  not  swim  about — 
remains  upon  the  spot — ^bnt  it  contracts  itself  convul- 
sively, and  then  stretches  itself  palpitatingly  out  a^rain. 
Who  could  not  detect  In  these  motions  the  throes  of 
s^^ony  f  and  so  it  Is ;  for  only  Just  now  it  had  freed  itself 
from  the  Jaws  of  a  8tron«;  caciii  v.  Tlje  utmost  power 
has  it  exerted  in  order  to  g(>t  away ;  but  he  must  have 
had  a  tight  hold,  sevortly  woundt'd  it,  fur oniy  a  few 
more  throes,  each  becoming  weaker  and  more  faint,  it 
•draws  itself  together,  stretches  out  its  whole  length 
once  more,  and  sinks  slowly  to  the  bottom.  It  was  a 
death  strugirle— It  ha^  expired. 

On  one  spot  a  great  creature  lies,  apparently  quiet  and 
Indillerent.  A  smaller  one  passes  carelessly  by.  and 
like  a  flash  of  lightninsr,  the  first  dashes  upon  it.  vainly 
does  the  weaker  seek  to  escape  its  more  powerful 
«nemy ;  h^  hiu  aircuuv  c.  ugiic  it.  embraces  it— the  throes 
of  tbe  vanquished  cease — it  has  become  a  prey. 

This  is  only  a  general  glance  at  the  life  in  a  water 
drop:  but  how  qrrat  does  It  even  show  the  midtl;  how 
wondrously  r*oes  everything  shape  itself  within  that  of 
which  we  had  formerly  not  the  least  conception.  These 
are  creatures  which  nature  nowhere  presents  to  the  eye 
upon  an  enlarged  scale,  so  marvelous,  odd,  and  also 
again  so  beautiful,  so  merry  and  happy  in  their  whole 
life  and  movements ;  and  although  defective,  and  in 
some  respects  only  one  step  removed  from  vegetable 
life,  they  are  yet  animated  and  possessed  of  will  and 
power.  It  would  be  Impossible  here  to  give  a  descH|>- 
iion  of  all,  or  even  a  great  part  of  the  ephemerous 
world  in  all  its  varied  aspects ;  but  we  propose  to  take 
a  nearer  survey  of  some  at  least,  in  order  to  display 
the  life  in  a  single  drop  of  water  taken  from  a  pond, 
filowly  and  gracefully  through  the  floods  of  this  small 
drop  of  water,  comes  glidingly,  swimming  along,  the 
little  swan  anhnalcule,  turamg  and  twisthig  iu  long, 
pliant  neck,  swaylne  itself  comfortably,  and  moving  in 
every  direction,  sucking  whatever  nourishment  or  prey 
that  may  present  iUelT  This  animalcule  has  its  name 
from  its  likeness  to  the  swan  ;  it  carries  its  neck  Just  as 
proudly  and  arched,  only  the  head  is  wanting,  for  at  the 
end  there  is  a  wide  opening  mouth,  surrounded  byinnur 
merable  beam-like  lashes.  The  entire  little  creature  Is 
transparent,  and  it  seems  impossible  that  any  species 
of  nutriment  could  possibly  pass  through  the 
thin  throat,  for  even  water  seems  too  coarse  and 
material  for  this  small  tube  ;  but  scarcely  does  one  of 
tbe  variously  formed  monads  which  exist  in  all 
waters,  and  of  which  many  thousands  could  move 
and  |f reely  tumble  about  in  the  hollow  of  a  poppy 
aeed,  approach  its  mouth,  ere  it  gulps  them  down  ; 
we^ee  them  gliding  through  the  throat,  and  see 
the  green,  gray  or  white  monad  laying  in  the  little, 
but  for  this  animalcule,  great  stomach.  This  monad 
is  itself  an  animalcule,  a  living  atom  ;  and  possibly, 
a  still  smaller  animalcule  serves  for  its  nourishment; 
but  the  human  eye  has  not  yet  penetrated  thus  far; 
possibly  it  may  never  do  so,  for  the  Creator  has  hid- 
den from  the  material  vision  of  man  the  limits  of 
His  creating  power,  alike  in  the  infinitely  great  as  in- 
finites! mally  small. 

Whirling  along  comes  swimming  by  tlie  side  of 
the  swan  animalcule  the  BeU,  Here  nature  has  still 
retained  a  form  out  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  for  the 
Lody  of  this  animalcule  is  similar  to  the  bell-shaped 
iDlossom  of  a  May-flower,  fastened  to  a  long  stem  ; 
this  stem,  through  which  passes  a  spiral-formed 
yein,  a  fine  dark  tube,  is  easily  moveable  ;  it  closes 
itself,  screw-like,  together  and  stretches   itself  out 


again  :  this  is  the  tail  of  the  bell  animalcule  ;  at  the  diminutive. 


end  there  is  a  little  knot,  and  soon  this  knot  beeomet 
attached  to  the  bottom,  or  to  a  blade  of  rtbsb,  to  a 
piece  of  wood,  and  the  little  animalcule  is  like  a  ship 
at  anchor  in  a  bay  or  harbor ;  its  tail  extends  and 
turns  itself,  and  the  body  of  the  animalcole, 
the  little  bell,  whose  opening  is  at  the  top, 
begins  to  turn  round  and  round,  and  this  move- 
ment is  so  quick  and  'v^wp^ful.  that  it  creates, 
even  In  the  billows  of  the  water  drop,  a  wbhrlpool, 
which  keeps  going  round  wilder  and  more  violently; 
it  grows  to  a  (  huryMU^  which  none  of  the  httle  monads 
who  are  caught  within  it  can  escape ;  the  whirlpool  is 
too  fierce,  they  ffet  drawn  into  it  and  find  a  grave  in  the 
Jaws  of  the  beU  animalcule.  Tbe  bell  closes  its  tail, 
rolls  toerether,  but  soon  It  stretches  itself  out  aeaJn  ;  the 
bell  whirls,  the  whirlpool  goes  round,  and  in  It  many  a 
quiet  and  thoughtless  passing  monad  is  drawn  down. 
But  the  bell  animalcule  is  also  about  meeting  its  pcniali- 
ment ;  again  it  whirls  its  bell  violently,  the  tall  breaks 
from  the  body  and  the  bell  floats  without  contiol  hither 
and  thither  on  the  waves  of  the  water  drop ;  hot  ft 
knows  how  to  help  itself— nature  has  provided  for  scch 
a  catastrophe  in  its  creation.  The  bell  sinks  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  soon  the  mlsataig  tail  fimws  arahi.  and  if  death 
even  comes,  natore  has  been  so  liberal  in  the  creation  of  this 
Utile  world--<iew  life  and  new  creatures  arloe  ao  qoickly  oat  of 
thottti  which  liave  passed  away,  and  so  great  is  their  nimiber, 
tliat  tlie  death  of  oue  is  less  than  a  drop  in  the  ooeao,  or  a 
grain  of  sand  in  the  llesert  of  Sahara. 

The  lives  of  innomerable  auimalcnles  pass  away  as  a  breath, 
bat  they  rise  into  ezistence  in  equally  infinite  nambers.  Tike 
animalcules  multiply  in  every  variety  of  way,  bat  the  mcMa 
carious  is  that  of  mviding,  and  oat  of  the  severed  parts  new 
animalcules  are  formed,  which,  in  a  few  hoars,  asain  divide 
themsvlves  into  parts,  forming  new  creatares,  ana  wis  process 
of  increase  proceed)*  to  infinity.  Nambers  alone  are  able  la 
some  measure  to  give  an  idea  of  this  iafinita  *Dcr«:asing  power. 
An  animalcale  reouires  for  its  parting  proceas  atwat  five 
hoars,  after  which  time  the  new  creatares  stand  then  pcsrfect. 
and  these  again  require  the  same  lime  for  their  increase.  At 
this  rate  of  Increase  one  aingle  animalcule  would,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  separation,  be  increaMd  to  half  a  million  In  foor  dayi, 
and  after  a  month  it  would  be  inooBoeivable  where  this  Ibdii- 
mcrable  quantity  of  animalcoles.  which  are  slnsly  Imper-  ' 
ceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  can  possibly  be  placed.  Bat  natore 
hajs  liaiited  even  this  vast  increasing  power,  and  ahe  freely 
sacrifices  millions  in  order  to  preserve  their  species  always  ia 
their  proper  quantities.  What  are,  compared  with  these  nnok- 
bers,  the  quantities  of  herrings,  sprats,  and  other  fish  whick 
crowd  the  seas  in  each  mighty  maaaeat  They  vaalah  into 
nothin^iess. 

Thu  chief  among  these  anlmalcales  which  increase  by  aaeaos 
of  sc-puration,  is  the  Wlu^ia^  which  has  a  species  of  dag^^er- 
llice  brintles  at  the  back,  and  also  a  more  pUable  deocriptioa, 
similarly  formed,  all  round  the  mouth,  wluch  serve  as  feelers. 
Their  movement  is  peculiar,  slow,  almost  floating;  they  pro- 
ceed forward,  then  they  shrink  backward,  and  qoickly 
reiiira  again  in  order  to  proceed  anew  on  their  path.  This 
an iiualcuie  pushes,  when  the  parthtf  processes  commenoea,  at  - 
flivi  a  few  little  pieces  from  his  ai^,  then  follow  others,  and 
soon  the  whole  is  divided  into  eqoal  halves,  which  form  them- 
selves into  new  animalcules,  and  after  a  few  hoora,  begin  to 
separate  themselves  also. 

Due  of  the  most  interesting  anlmalcales  which  we  dlscor- 
te,  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  is  the  SMp,  Like  a  little 
glass  ship  which  has  lost  in  a  storm  its  masts  and  sails,  its 
ropes  and  riggings,  does  it  proceed,  quietly  swimming  Umxigh 
the  little  waves:  it  is  clear  and  transiMrent,  like  an  enchanted 
little  craft— a  delicate  fairy  palace;  we  see  ia  both  sides  the 
nbs  of  tlie  ship,  which  the  carpenter  has  fitted  into  the  keel; 
we  see  the  deck,  and  in  it  three  holes,  or  light  points,  in  whicii 
the  masts  were  raised;  it  most  have  been  a  three-masted  ship. 
But  the  ship's  crew,  the  sailors,  are  wanting;  nor  is  there  a 
rudder  which  propels  or  regulates  the  veaeera  coarse;  the 
motive  power  which  produces  theprogreaa  of  this  tinyhttie 
craft  is  a  mystery.  Has  nature  in  this  carious  animalcule 
copied  the  invention  of  man*8  hand!  Was  this  little  creatare 
the  minute  model  after  which  man  has  constructed  the  ship  ia 
which  he  crosses  seas  and  oceans?  Nature  ia  always  original 
in  her  creations;  she  had  already  created  the  same  little  ani- 
malcule for  hundred  thouaanda  of  yeara,  if  hypothesis  on 
which  gcolosists  base  thci  r  calculations  as  to  the  time  it  takes 
to  accomplish  certain  results  be  correct;  wo  l>elieve  that  these 
data  are  g:enerally  unreliable,  and  therefore  we  simply  say. 
that  these  little  creatares  have  existed  from  the  beginmne  of 
the  formation  of  some  of  tbe  most  important  strata,  which 
mast  have  occupied  a  suflBiciently  long  time  in  their  formation 
to  have  been,  at  least,  in  ezistence  antecedent  to  the  first 
building  of  ships.  These  animalcules  are  to  be  found  in,  and 
indeed  form  no  inconsiderate  part  of  all  coal  and  chalk  forma- 
tions. But  it  can,  on  the  other  hand,  not  be  said  that  the  ani- 
malcale was  the  minute  model  after  which  man  baiit  before  tbe 
microscope  enabled  man  to  discover  the  invtsible  world  ci  the 
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ADotber  pecoliar  animalcule  is  the  SkdAty  which  resembles 
^ry  much  the  Turkish  crescent.  Evea  in  its  ways  has  tuis 
finely  beaded  animalcule,  which,  throoghont  its  length,  is  cou- 
fltmcted  of  little  globoles,  regolarly  joining  each  other  and 
divided  across  the  middle  by  a  lani^r  globule  than  the  rest, 
like  a  row  of  pearls,  something  characteristic  of  the  believers 
of  the  crescent,  for  it  exhibits  tbe  same  fatal  repose;  it  is 
equally  absorbed  in  Itself,  for  it  can  lie  a  long  time  at  the  bot- 
tom wltboat  motion;  oocasionallr  it  raises  its  sickle,  bat  ex- 
hausted it  allows  it  to  drop  a^n  immediately,  and  relapses 
Snto  its  former  quiet  state.  On  both  ends  of  this  animalcule 
there  are  a  few  red  grains,  sometimes  more,  at  others  less, 
which  now  keep  moving  and  then  again  remain  motionless, 
Vhose  signification  is  as  yet  rather  ondetermined. 

Besides  these  various  creatures  which  are  gronped  in  the 
little  world  of  a  water  drop,  tbere  are  many  mura  larger  and 
imaller;  most  of  them,  however,  are  only  occatfiouuily  met 
with,  and  only  few  others  hi^e  toe  grace  and  beauty  in  their 
ja>pearance  and  motions  which  distinguish  those  we  have  men- 
tioned. Amongst  the  larger  species  we  are  struck  firet  by  the 
Trvmptt  and  the  BuiUi  ammalculee.  The  first  is  like  a  trumpet 
or  cornucopia;  in  its  interior  there  are  a  number  of  dark  spots 
and  a  row  of  globules,  like  a  string  of  beads;  about  its  mouth 
are  brLstle-lixe  threads.  The  bullet  animalcule  is  round, 
covered  as  with  a  net,  and  also  trimmed  around  with  a  fine 
TOW  of  ^air:  in  the  interior  there  are  always  to  be  seen  several 
smaller  mullets.  But  when  we  observe  the  whole  closer,  we 
find  that  It  Is  not  a  single  creature,  but  a  group  of  thousands  of 
smaller  donble-tmnked  animalcules,  whi(^  combine  in  the  foi^ 
matioo  of  thia  greater  one,  and  thus  form  a  nometoos  Isolated 
<Mnily. 

Bepulsire,  unpleasant  creatures  also  present  themselves  in  a 
drop  or  water,  which  affect  us  unpleasantly  in  their  nature, 
4heir  moiiuus,  and  their  form.  Thus  there  is  a  species  of 
<7Aam*kM  amongst  the  animalcules  which  can  expand  and 
toutract  its  body  into  the  most  curious  shapes;  now  it 
elongates  itself,  stretching  its  members  in  the  most  opposite 
directions  with  a  slow  expanding  motion;  now  it  draws  it:M)lf 
«p  in  a  heap,  and  when  another  animalcule  approaches, 
it  stretches  out  its  arms,  embraces,  entvrines  it,  Mid,  as  i:  were, 
envelope  it,  until  it  dies  in  its  grasp. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  out  the  life  in  a  water  drop  to 
Its  various  specialities  and  curiosities,  and  it  is  impossible, 
under  any  circumstances,  entirely  to  exhaust  the  subject. 
The  more  one  looks  into  it  the  greater  the  wonders  which 
present  themselves;  the  more  nature  discloses  herself  in  her 
oitherto  unknown  powers,  the  more  does  she  H>pear  to  us  so, 
wonderfully  great  in  miniature. 

The  life  in  a  water  drop  which  we  have  here  exhibited,  is 
Indeei^,  not  to  be  found  in  every  water;  but  it  is  seen  in  ponds, 
flwamps,  and  generally  in  all  waters  in  which  animal  and  fossil 
matter  Is  in  the  act  of  decomposition;  cooked,  distilled  or 
Tain  water  contain  no  animalcules,  but  onlr  a  few  days  are  re- 
enired,  if  left  In  the  open  air,  for  the  formation  of  living 
things  within  it;  it  begins  to  more,  to  live— but  whence  do 
they  come?  What  produces  these  little  animalcules?  Has  the 
air  conveyed  to  the  water  the  matter  necessary  for  their  forma- 
tlonf    Itls  possible. 

How  all  this  is  accomplished  man  will,  probablv,  never  dis- 
cover; but  the  lesson  conveyed  in  the  foregoing  facU,  rightly 
Appreciated,  opens  a  vast  field  of  speculation  in  exhibiting  the 
infinity  of  the  Creator's  power;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the 
pride  of  many  of  those  who  occupy  themselves  In  tracing  the 
laws  of  nature  leads  them  to  overlook  the  Creator  in  creation, 
«nd  the  great  design  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  contemplation  of 
—' — ^1  laws  and  detailed  process. 


QamMIng, 

BY  "pmoF." 

GftinUIng  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Lydians 
when  under  the  pressure  of  great  famine;  to  divert 
themselves  from  tnetr  safleringB  they  contrived  dice, 
balls,  tables,  etc.  <<More  likely,"  says  a  learned  cen- 
aoi)  '<  the  paasage  ought  to  be  otherwise  translated ; 
'The  Lydians,  having  combined  dice,  balls  and  tables, 
and  invented  earning,  were  reduced  to  great  famine  and 
to  extreme  sufierings.'  "  In  plain  truth,  while  eng^ed 
in  this  practice,  they  could  think  of  nothing  else ;  their 
property,  their  farms,  their  looms,  their  nets,  their  e»- 
iabiishments  of  industry  were  all  lying  waste;  their 
time  and  talents  were  all  absorbed  in  this  intoxicating 
pursuit. 

At  what  period  gaming  was  introduced  into  England, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  determine;  but  there  are  few 
countries  where  it  is  carried  on  to  greater  extent.  Mon- 
taigne seems  to  have  been  well  aware  of  the  evils  of 
saming.  and  gives  us  the  reason  whv  he  relinquished  it : 
^'  I  used  **  said  he,  '*  to  like,  formerly,  games  of  chance 
with  cards  and  dice ;  but  of  that  folly  i  have  long  been 
cured,  merely  because  I  found  that  whatever  good  coun- 
tenance I  put  on  when  I  lost  '^  lid  not  feel  my  veza> 
tion  the  less."  More  than  tha",  we  have  seen  the  best 
of  friendfl  sit  down  to  a  gaming  table«  in  perfect  good 


humor,  bat  rise  up  from  it  enemies  for  life.  Who  can 
describe  the  abandonment  too  frequently  attendant  on 
this  destructive  practice ;  the  frienoship  of  such  men  ia 
a  confederacy  in  vice ;  and  that  they  cannot  depend  on 
each  other  has  been  exemplified  by  its  fatal  conse- 
quences'—its deteriorating  influence  upon  the  temper 
and  disposition,  as  well  as  the  pecuniary  aflairs— its 
false  effects,  in  short,  both  to  the  unhappy  individual 
who  is  cursed  with  the  propensity  and  to  society  in 
general.  Connecting  cause  with  effect,  it  leads  to  mis- 
ery and  ruin ;  even  to  robbery  and  murder. 

7<In  gaming,"  Judge  Blackstone  says,  "several par- 
ties engage  to  cast  lots  ta  determine  upon  whom  the 
rain  shall  at  present  fall,  that  the  rest  may  be  saved  a 
Uttle  longer."  Taken  in  any  light  this  is  an  offence  of 
tbe  most  alarming  nature ;  tendmg,  by  necessary  conse- 
qnence,  to  promote  idleness,  theft  and  debauchery  * 
among  the  lower  classes ;  and  among  persons  of  a  supe- 
rior rank  it  has  frequently  been  attended  with  the 
sadden  ruin  and  desolation  of  ancient  and  opulent  fami- 
lies, an  abandonment  to  every  principle  01  honor  and 
virtue,  and  too  often  has  ended  in  self-murder.  To  this 
passion  of  gambling  every  valuable  consideration  has 
been  made  a  sacrifice ;  and  it  is  a  passion  that  has  la- 
mentably prevailed  in  our  own  country,  and  which  we 
seem  to  nave  derived  from  the  ancient  Oermans,  who, 
according  to  the  account  given  of  them  by  Tadtus,  were 
bewitched  with  the  spirit  of  play  to  a  most  exorbitant 
degree.  *' They  addict  themselves,"  says  he,  "to  dice 
(which  is  wonderful)  when  sober,  and  as  a  serioos  em- 
ployment, with  such  a  mad  desire  of  winning  or  losing, 
mat,  when  stripped  of  everything  else,  they  will  stake 
at  last  their  lA>erty,  and  then  their  very  selves.  The 
loser  goes  into  a  voluntary  slavery,  and  though  younger 
and  stronger  than  his  antagonist,  suffers  himself  to  be 
bound  and  sold.  And  this  perseyerance  in  so  bad  a 
cause  they  call  the  point  of  honor." 

Father  le  Compte,  in  his  "Travels  to  China,"  says, 
^  Gaming  is  equally  prohibited  among  the  common  peo- 
ple and  mandarine  ;  and  yet  this  does  not  hinder  tneir 
playing,  and  frequently  losing  all  they  bave— their  lanc^ 
oolises,  children,  and  even  tneir  wives,  which  are  all 
sometimes  laid  on  a  single  card."  Shakespeare  says : 
"  Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice,  and  a  good  student 
from  bis  book,  and  It  is  wonderful.^'  Lora  Bacon  says : 
"a  gamester,  the  greater  the  master  he  is  in  his  art.  the 
worse  man  he  Is.'*^  And  Addison  says :  "  Could  we  look 
into  the  mind  of  a  common  gamester,  we  should  see  it 
full  of  nothing  but  trumps  and  matedores ;  his  slumbers 
are  haunted  with  kings,  queens  and  knaves." 

To  those  who  play  caras  and  other  games  as  an  inno- 
cent amusement,  we  may  trace  the  most  aggravated  in- 
juries resulting  from  gambling.  It  Is  there  that  young 
men  of  talent,  education  and  wealth  take  the  degree  ox 
entered  apprentice.  The  example  of  men  in  high  life, 
men  in  public  stations  and  responsible  offices,  has  a 
powerful  and  cornipting  influence  on  society,  and  does 
much  to  increase  the  e^,  and  forward  as  well  as  sano> 
tion  the  high-handed  robbery  of  fine  dressed  black  legs. 
The  gamblmg  heUs  in  our  cities,  tolerated  and  patron- 
ised, are  a  disffrace  to  any  nation  bearing  a  Christian 
name,  and  womd  be  banished  from  a  Pagan  comnranity. 
Gambling  assumes  a  great  variety  of  forms,  from  the 
flipping  of  a  cent  in  the  bar  room  for  a  glass  of  whiskey, 
up  to  Uie  splendidly  furnished  faro  bank  room,  where 
men  lose  thousands  of  dollars.      

A  Beautiftil  Allegory. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  was  once  engaged  in 
defending  a  man  who  had  been  indicted  for  a  capital 
offense.  After  an  elaborate  and  powerful  argument,  he 
dosed  his  effort  with  the  following  beautiful  and  strik- 


len  God  in  his  eternal  council  conceived  the  thought 
of  mtn's  creation,  He  called  to  Him  the  three  great  min- 
isters who  wait  constantly  upon  the  throne — Justice, 
Truth  and  Mercy — and  addressed  them :  "Shall  we  make 
man?"  then  said  Justice,  "Oh,  Go<L  make  him  not,  for 
he  will  trample  upon  thy  law."  Truth  answers  also, 
"Oh,  God,  make  him  not,  for  he  will  pollute  thy  sanctu- 
aries." But  Mercy  dropped  upon  her  knees,  looking  up 
through  her  tears,  and  exclaimed,  "Oh,  God,  make  nim 
^1  will  watch  over  him  through  all  the  dark  paths  which 
he  may  have  to  tread."  Then  God  made  man,  and  said 
to  him,  *'0h,  man,  thou  art  the  child  of  Mercy,  go  and 
deal  with  thy  brother." 
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Tact. 

8te«m,  w  it  nfihes  out  of  the  escape  pipe,  makee  a  great 
noise  and  whlzsing,  but  It  accompliiihes  nothing.  It  is  only 
when  the  mighty  power  ia  rightly  conflued  and  applied,  that  it 
pnta  in  motion  the  giant  anna  of  the  ponderona  engine.  The 
aame  tmth  holda  good  aa  regards  the  nae  of  mental  facnltiea 
and  physical  endowments.  Unless  their  eflfbrts  are  directed 
with  Jadidons  care  and  thooghtfulneea,  they  will  produce 
little  eifect,  and  only  present  a  deplorable  picture  of  wasted 
strength.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  Tery  busy,  and  very 
weary,  and  very  noisy,  without  haying  any  permanent  result 
or  good  to  show  for  it.  The  doing  of  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  moment,  ia  what  renders  the  use  of  our  powera  eHlective. 
Thismalcea  knowledge,  enthualaam,  lo^e,  work  together  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  deHnite  purpose,  in  a  manner  that  is 
in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  human  nature  and  temperament 
It  will  be  found  that  the  difference  which  makes  the  resultant 
of  work,  as  performed  by  individuals  in  like  circumstances 
and  equal  opportunities,  depends  yery  much  upon  the  way 
they  have  applied  their  strength.  We  often  speak  of  ^  tact  ^ 
aa  a  happy  trait  aod  special  endowment,  and  no  doubt  nome 
are  gifted  In  this  direction  above  others,  but  it  is  also  a  grace 
which  can  be  sought  and  cultivated.  There  ia  aomethlng  to 
be  dune  besides  kindling  the  fires  and  generating  the  ateam. 
If  It  is  not  made  obediently  to  do  the  aervlce  required  of  it,  it 
'  becomes  a  puff  of  vapor  or  shatters  the  iron  casement  which 
confines  it  into  a  thousand  fragmenta.  Tact  is  the  engineer 
that  works  the  lever,  and  with  aenae,  forethought  and  aUll, 
aendathe  train  thundering  along  the  track,  and  checks  ita 
apeed  ao  that  a  child  might  outrun  it.  All  our  gif  ta  and  ser- 
Tioe  will  be  aometime  needed  but  not  always  in  a  certain  way 
or  measure.  Tact  calls  for  a  loving  heart  and  a  clear  under- 
standing. The  one  will  by  a  responsive  chord  catch  the  temper 
and  the  need  of  tboae  about  us,  the  other  will  give  the  fitting 
word  and  correct  appreciation  of  time  and  place. 

Tears  ago  when  it  was  the  custom  for  young  men  who  were 
preparing  for  the  ministry  to  pursue  a  course  of  theological 
atndy  under  the  personal  direction  of  distinguished  clergymen, 
there  came  to  the  study  of  the  famous  Dr.  Bellamy  a  young 
minister  who  had  graduated  under  his  care  and  whoaoughtthe 
advice  of  his  teacher  in  view  of  the  lack  of  success  which  fol- 
lowed his  labors.  The  doctor  had  learned  that  hia  young  friend 
had  made  himself  offensive  by  undue  seveilty  of  speech  and 
action,  and  when  he  waa  aaked  to  explain  the  reason  why  no 
one  waa  converted  under  hie  ministrations,  he  said,  **Why, 
the  reaaon  ia  obvioua  enough ;  and  if  you  will  correct  your 
enor,  go  and  learn  wisdom  of  the  Asherman.  He  does  not  go 
boisterously  to  work,  as  if  he  expected  to  bring  the  fish  to  his 
hook  by  giving  them  a  regular  scourging  beforehand ;  but  he 
caats  in  his  line  silently,  and  waits  patiently  for  a  bite ;  and, 
whenever  a  fish  oomea  to  his  hook,  he  is  watchful  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  right  moment  for  drawing  it  up;  and  he  is  thank- 
ful if  hogeta  a  few,  and  perseveres  in  the  hope  of  getting 
more.  If  you  would  adopt  this  tame  course  as  a  fisher  of  men, 
you  would  have  leaa  reason  to  complain  of  the  want  of  sucoeaa. 

The  advice  of  the  yenerable  teacher  ahould  be  remembered 
by  Christiana  who  desire  to  make  the  best  of  their  powers. 
There  Is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  of  doing  evefythlng,  and 
happy  is  that  aervant  who  possesses  that  tact  which  makes 
bach  act  and  word  tell  for  good.  ^  Words  fitly  spoken  are  like 
apples  of  gold  in  pictures  jA  sUver." 

A  Sure  Trust. 

We  need  not  go  back  to  old  records  for  proofs  of  God^s  daily, 
fatherly  care  over  his  children.  lusiances  occur  hourly  in  the 
lives  of  the  men  and  women  with  whom  we  live  and  move, 
in  which  be  providentially  supplies  their  needs,  when  all  help 
seems  to  be  cut  off. 

A  gentleman  in  Boston  a  few  days  ago  waa  in  great  destitu- 
tion, and  had  not  the  means  of  procuring  a  meal  for  his  family. 
No  one  of  his  associates  dreamed  of  his  needs,  and  he  was  as 
senFltive  as  you  would  be  about  making  them  known.  But 
he  felt  that  God's  eye  saw  all,  and  that  his  infinite  heart  of 
love  had  compassion  upon  him.  He  knew  too  that  the  wealth 
of  the  world  was  his;  that  his  resources  were  boundless. 
80  he  went  away  and  prayed  that  he  would  send  him  help.  It 
waa  not  long  before  he  received  a  letter  enclosing  ten  dollars, 
but  there  was  no  due  to  the  sender.  He  knew  that  whatever 
hand  he  sent  it  by,  the  money  came  from  the  Lord.    He  could 


move  hearts  as  easily  as  he  could  worids.  ^*  Blessed  is  the 
man  who  truateth  in  him  T* 

A  lady  I  very  well  knew,  was  left  a  widow  with  three  chil- 
dren to  educate.  By  the  hardest  she  educated  them  all  wdl» 
and  fitted  them  for  high  positions  of  usefulness.  At  one  time 
she  was  in  great  straits  for  a  anm  of  money  which  should  pay 
a  board  bill  for  her  aon  at  ooU^ge.  The  amount  was  tfairtx 
doUara,  and  was  due  to  a  widow  like  herself,  who  greaUj 
needed  it.  She  prayed  long  and  earnestly,  but  no  help  came» 
and  in  distress  she  covered  her  face  wltii  her  apron  that  ber 
little  girl  should  not  see  her  agitation.  Just  then  the  child 
came  In  holding  something  very  daintly  with  her  apron. 

**  Mamma,  a  boy  gave  me  this  piece  of  paper,'*  she  aaid^ 
^  and  then  ran  away.  It  waa  ao  dirty  I  would  not  take  it  in 
my  fingers.** 

The  mother  opened  the  paper  and  found  exactly  thirty 
dollars.  There  was  iio  signature,  and  it  said  within :  ^^Tou. 
need  not  seek  to  know  who  sent  this,  for  you  Will  never 
know." 

She  had  told  her  necessities  to  none  but  God,  and  thou^ 
ahe  did  try  hard  to  find  out  the  donor,  she  never  got  a  due  to 
ft. 

Real  Merit  WiU  Win. 

History  furnishes  no  ezampl<)  of  anything  but  merit  wmaiiig 
in  the  end.  Babbles  fioat  easily  and  Ufi^tly  upon  the  air,  and 
sparkle  very  beautifully  iu  the  sunlight,  but  they  float  tut  'or 
a  moment,  and  then  burst  and  are  forgotten.  Sodety  haa  ita 
bnbblea,  buainets  drdes  have  their  bubbles,  the  church  baa 
it  bubbles,  life  is  full  of  bubbles,  but  their  fkte  is  the  fate  of 
the  bubble  in  the  air.  Occasionally  a  Flak  bursts  upon  the 
community,  daasles  for  a  day,  and  then  diea  and  is  forgotten 
—leaving  the  record  of  a  life  that  no  sensible  man  or  boy- 
would  wish  to  imitate.  There  is  no  real  merit  in  such  a  life- 
nothing  that  the  ti-orld  wishes  to  tie  to  or  remember. 

The  only  life  that  is  a  sacceea  is  the  one  msde  up  of  actions 
whieh  are  the  fruit  of  pure  motive  and  the  hlgfaeat  aenae  cf 
duty  to  ourselves,  our  fellows  and  our  Creator.  Such  motivee 
ard  such  deeos  make  character  that  will  stand  all  the  storms 
of  temptation  and  evil  that  may  ever  beat  upon  life*s  pathway^ 
and  will  win  the  approbation  of  every  M>nl  whose  good  opinion 
is  worth  anything  There  la  no  meteoric  gUtier  about  such  a 
life— it  ia  the  oonatant,  modest  twinkling  of  the  star.  It  de- 
velops aa  the  grain  in  the  field  devdopa,  and  not  aa  the  mu^ 
room  grows.  It  quietly  bears  its  magnificent  harvest  of  good, 
and  isoltcn  so  modest  as  scarcely  to  be  noticed  unti]  It  baa 
been  clouded  in  death.  The  very  best  lives  that  have  ever 
left  their  impress  upon  the  world  have  been  ao  modest  that 
they  were  acarcely  noticed  until  they  had  aet,  and  then  the 
brilliant  eflbct  was  as  glorious  nnd  attractive  as  a  hotiaon 
painted  by  a  setting  sun.  The  work  of  life  is  to  do  good,  and 
no  good  waa  ever  done  that  waa  ever  lost ;  it  ii  alwaya  as  last- 
ing as  eternity.  U  men  would  be  successful  they  must  be 
something,  and  appearto  be  something. 

Sensible  men  fed  as  a  friend  of  ours  expressed  y^m^tM  a 
few  daya  rince.  He  ia  the  father  of  a  beautirul  and  aeoom« 
pllfhed  daughter,  who  waa  betrothed  to  a  younff  man  of 
chamcter  and  some  supposed  wealth.  Before  the  wedding  day 
arrived,  however,  the  young  man,  without  any  fault  of  hla. 
was  overtaken  by  mfaiPortune,  and  he  was  forced  into  bank> 
ruptcj,  and  left  without  meana.  He  went  immediately  to  the 
father  of  the  young  lady,  ard  offered  to  rdease  the  lady  fkom 
her  engagement  '*  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,**  said  the  father* 
^*  you  can  go  right  along ;  I  did  not  give  you  my  daughter  b«>. 
cause  I  thought  you  had  money  ;**  and  sometime  after  he  gay* 
the  reason  of  this  decision  to  some  of  his  ndghbors,  who  wen 
expressing  surprise  that  he  ahould  have  consented  to  tht 
alliance  under  the  circumstances.  He  said:  ** Gentlemen,  H 
Is  not  every  day  that  a  man  geta  a  son-in-lsw  who  does  not 
drink,  who  is  not  profane,  and  who  is  honorable,  iqnight  and 
industrious.  1  have  such  a  one,  and  as  long  aa  he  remaina  as 
he  is  now.  he  can  ahare  with  me  my  last  dollar.** 

It  was  character  that  won  here,  and  although  many  fathera 
would  r  ot  have  had  the  courage  to  act  aa  sensibly,  in  their  In- 
most heart  they  would  despise  themsdves  for  not  doing  It. 
The  world  a  mires  merit,  and  despises  hollow  glitter,  and  evenr 
time  It  neglectA  to  act  in  accordance  with  Ita  real  feelinga,  it 
f  eela  that  it  is  a  traitor  to  itself  and  the  best  good  of  sodety. 


^^  The  United  States  pays  nearly  three  times  aa  nmeb 
n  pensions  ^  Great  Britain.  ,       .,.,..,./ 
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Sunstroke. 

Thit  dangerous  malady  1b  caused  by  exoesslve  heal  When 
a  very  hot  term  has  set  In  we  may  nsually  begin  to  look  for 
It  on  the  second  or  third  days  of  the  term— it  rarely  occurs  on 
the  first.  A  kind  of  "mnrkey"  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
is  regarded  as  favorable  to  bringing  on  sunstroke. 

There  are  also  conditions  that  predispose  persons  to  sun- 
stroke, as  loss  of  sleep,  trouble,  excitement,  close  sleeping 
rooms,  and  the  excessive  use  of  stimulants.  The  attack  is 
most  liable  to  be  made  between  the  hours  of  11  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  4  o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  not  unfrequontly 
comes  on  with  great  suddenness,  striking  the  patient  down 
with  little  or  no  warning.  The  first  symptoms,  when  expe- 
rienced, are  a  severe  pain  in  the  head,  blurred  vision,  dizziness, 
excessive  sickness  at  the  stomach,  and  soon  unconsciousness. 
In  very  severe  attacks  the  patient  feels  only  a  sharp  pain  in 
the  head  and  at  once  becomes  unconsoious.  Pulse  full  and 
hard  at  first,  but  finally  very  feeble. 

When  a  person  has  been  attacked  with  sunstroke,  remove 
him  at  once  to  the  nearest  shady  and  cool  place,  and  send  with 
all  possible  haste  for  a  physician.  Do  not  wait  to  take  him 
home  or  to  a  hospital.  Until  the  physician  arrives  do  all  yon 
can  for  him— there  is  no  time  to  spare.  Loosen  his  clothes, 
give  him  all  the  cool  air  you  can,  and  apply  cold  water  to  the 
iiead.  Let  him  lie  on  his  back  with  the  head  a  little  elevated. 
Apply  mustard  plasters  to  the  calves  of  the  legs.  Rub  the 
apper  part  of  the  body  with  the  hands  wet  in  oold  water. 

If  no  physician  can  be  had  speedily,  bathe  the  feet  and  if 
convenient  give  an  injection  of  warm  water. 

It  is  always  easier  to  prevent  sunstroke  than  to  cure  it,  so 
the  person  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  should  be  ever  on  his 
guard.  He  should  try  to  so  manage  it  as  to  have  a  cool  sleep- 
ing room.  He  should  avoid  loss  of  sleep  and  all  unnecessary, 
fatigue.  His  clothing  should  be  thin.  While  working  in  the 
sun  he  should  wear  a  light  hat  of  a  light  color— never  black. 
It  would  be  well  to  fill  the  crown  of  it  with  green  leaves;  or 
where  these  are  not  convenient,  with  a  damp  doth.  Do  not 
check  perspiration.  Drink  cold  water  moderately,  but  not 
to  excess.  When  much  fatigued,  rest.  If  yon  have  in  the 
morning  a  feeling  of  dizziness,  headache  or  exhaustion,  cease 
working  in  the  sun  immediately.  If  the  sub  is  very  hot.  Better 
rest  in  the  shade  that  day,  for  the  symptoms  are  favocable  for 
sunstroke,  and  exposure  might  bring  on  an  attack. 

Of  course  it  will  bo  understood  that  this  applies  only  to 
extremely  hot  weather— there  is  not  much  danger  of  sunstroke 
in  ordinary  summer  weather.  The  temperature  must  go  up  to 
a  hundred  in  the  shade  to  make  it  really  dangerous.  And  that 
explains  why  there  are  so  few  sunstrokes  in  the  Gulf  States 
—the  temperature  very  rarely  goes  to  a  hundred. 

The  Art  of  Thinking  to  a  Purpose. 

A  distinguished  prisoner  of  war,  of  large  mental  resoureesi 
being  allowed  to  choose  his  employment  while  in  confinement, 
■deeted  one  so  simple  as  to  require  neither  skill  nor  thought, 
assigning  as  a  reason  that,  though  his  hands  would  be  occu- 
pied by  compulsion,  his  mind  at  least  would  continue  his  own 
and  remain  in  freedonL  We  all  have  some  of  such  work,  and 
many  have  much.  Now,  if  we  had  learned  to  employ  this  time 
In  clear  and  consecutive  thought— if  our  will  could  control  our 
reflections,  directing  them  in  definite  channels,  and  aiming  to 
reach  some  well  defined  conclusions— we  can  hardly  compute 
how  great  an  effect  would  be  produced  in  strengthening  oar 
mental  powers,  in  maturing  our  judgment,  in  bringing  us  to 
the  knowledge  and  appredation  of  truth,  and  thus  of  Increas- 
ing our  solid  happiness  and  our  permanent  value  to  the  com- 
munity. 

The  best  exercise  of  every  faculty  is  the  chief  road  to  true 
enjoyment,  and  no  one  who  has  once  tasted  the  pleasures  of 
thinking  to  a  purpose  will  ever  willingly  allow  his  mind  to 
dissipato  in  wandering  thoughts  and  day  dreams.  Ndther  is 
such  disdpline  so  diffioult  as  some  imagine.  If  begun  in 
early  life,  by  awakening  the  childish  interest  in  what  is  seen 
and  heard,  alluring  the  mind  to  reflection  by  question  and  an- 
swer, and  accustoming  the  thoughts  to  dwell  for  short 
periods,  but  intently,  npon  familiar  subjects,  it  will  become 
pleasant  exercise,  and  gradually  grow  into  the  tenor  of  the 
mind.  What  we  truly  will  to  do  is  already  half  accomplished ; 
axid  the  watch  thus  placed  over  the  thoughts  will,  of  itself, 
reduce  to  order  and  regularity  much  that  is  now  chaos  and 


confusion.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  subjects  thus 
mentally  discussed  should  be  remote  or  abstract.  On  the  con- 
trary, let  them  be  matters  familiar  to  our  minds  and  agreeable 
to  our  tastes.  Let  the  memory  please  us  with  pictures  of  tne 
past,  and  the  imagination  revel  in  beauty  of  scene  or  heroism 
of  deed.  Let  the  business  man  revolve  the  scheme  which  he 
longs  to  execute,  and  the  plillosoper  meditate  on  the  prin<-i- 
pies  of  life.  But  whatever  be  the  subject,  let  the  thoughcs 
pursue  it  with  a  oondstent  progress  that  shall  eventuate  in 
some  real  benefit  to  the  mind. 

Only  One  Moment. 

In  a  New  York  popular  down-town  restaurant  there  was  a 
waiter  who  had  an  unpleasant  habit  of  saying  *'  One  mo- 
ment." Otherwise  he  was  a  good-natured,  aiDible  man,  wbo 
did  his  work  well,  but  he  was  unable  to  break  himself  of  his 
one  failing.  If,  while  he  was  wiping  a  knife  or  a  spoon,  a  cus- 
tomer asked  him  for  the  salt,  he  would  say,  **0ne  moment,** 
finish  the  knife,  and  then  hand  the  salt 

If  he  was  polishing  glasses  and  a  gentleman  who  had  a  cup 
of  coffee  beside  him  asked  for  the  sugar,  the  waiter  would  not 
set  the  glass  down,  serve  the  guest,  and  then  resume  his  labor, 
but  '*one  moment,"  and  the  sugar  afterward.  If  the  customer 
failed  to  see  it  in  that  light  and  repeated  his  request,  the  wait- 
er would  give  his  napkin  a  deprecatory  flourish  and  impart  to 
his  reply  a  slight  accent  of  reproach,  *^0-one  mo-ment,  sir." 

The  waiter  came  over  to  Jersey  to  visit  rome  ftrienda,  and 
after  a  day  of  innocent  hilarity  he  returned  to  the  railroad 
station  from  which  he  was  to  embark  for  home.  While  waft- 
ing for  the  train  he  itroUed  out  on  the  track  and  stood  looking 
down  the  long  perspective  of  the  road.  He  did  not  observe  an 
express  train  that  was  booming  down  from  the  opposite  direo- 
tlon.  but  he  heard  the  warning  voice  of  a  man  on  the  platfonn 
shouting : 

'* Get  off  the  track!    Get  off  the  track  P* 

^  One  moment,  sir  I  **  was  the  mvolnntaiy  reply,  and  ho  tar- 
ried for  an  insuntto  straighten  a  kink  mhls  watch  chain; 
but  the  express  train  was  in  a  hurry,  and  in  one  moment  he 
bad  gone  where  moments  are  as  yeara. 

Getting  on  in  Life. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  ability  which  it  is  possible  for 
a  man  to  possess,  we  are  Indined  to  rank  as  highest  that 
peculiar,  nameless,  almost  indescribable  talent  which  enablea 
its  possessor  to  successfully  get  on  In  the  world.  Bveiy  one 
knows  what  is  meant  by  this  fortunate  InteUectual  possession, 
but  very  many,  if  not  all,  would  be  more  or  less  puzzled  to 
accurately  analyze  or  describe  It.  It  la  not,  we  fancy,  so  much 
any  one  dngle  endowment  that  is  thus  designated,  as  it  Is  a 
singularly  happy  combination  of  traits  and  qualities,  relating 
to  both  mind  and  heart  But  whatever  it  is,  or  may  be,  in 
itsdf,  it  certainly  is  a  very  valuable  mental  condition  or  attain- 
ment 

Human  ability  In  general  can  be  divided  Into  a  number  of 
kinds  which  legitimately  reodve  their  own  distinctive  and 
proper  names.  For  example,  there  is  the  speculative  or  philo- 
sophical ability  to  recollect;  ability  to  think  long  and  con- 
nectedly upon  abstract  truth  or  propodtions;  the  ability  to 
investigate  and  discuss  intdligently  the  higher  range  of  ques- 
tions and  topics  in  phyrical,  mental  and  moral  sdence.  Then 
there  is  the  poetical  talent ;  the  power  to  see  visions  of  beauty 
and  phaf>es  of  truth  in  the  scenes  and  events  of  ordinary  life, 
and  the  power  to  express  these  in  easy,  flowing  and  mdodious 
rhymes.  Then  there  is  the  executive  talent;  the  power  to 
manage  well  Urge  and  critical  enterprises ;  the  power  of  hand- 
ling men  and  facts ;  the  power  to  carry  a  scheme  or  purpose  or 
plan  into  immediate  or  telling  effect;  the  power  to  **run 
things  *'  generally,  or  make  them  ^'  go."  Then  again  there  is 
the  ingenious,  inventive  talent;  the  capadtyfor  making  dis- 
coveries in  sdence,  mechanics  and  the  useful  arts ;  the  power 
which  makes  a  man  fertile  in  expedients  and  leads  him  to  con- 
trive all  sorts  of  artides  for  ornament  or  use,  or  for  both  com- 
bined. Then  there  is  the  ability  to  write,  which  all  suthon 
and  cditora  are  supposed  to  have ;  the  ability  to  dug,  play  and 
compose,  which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  muddans; 
the  ability  to  imitate  and  personify,  which  belongs  especially 
to  actots ;  together  with  a  hundred  other  kinds  which  we  will 
not  now  attempt  to  enumerate.  But  this  peculiar  talent  for 
getting  on  In  life,  is  not  anyone  of  these  mentioned,  but  is 
rather  a  mixture  of  a  little  of  each  and  all  of  them. 


1  and  all  of  them.  T 
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THE  IVY  WALL. 

BY   f  A  It  AH  TlOlMJNIT. 

There  it  a  door  in  the  ivy  wall 

That  opens  toward  the  west. 
And  the  Daminff  rays  of  the  sanset  fall 

On  the  face  iTove  the  best  I 
This  is  the  picture — and  long  ago 

I  know  that  it  passed  away, 
Bat  the  green  leaves  shine  and  the  old  bricks  gloir 

In  memory's  light  to-day. 

^Twas  sweet  to  wait  by  the  ivy  wail. 

When  the  long  day's  toil  was  o'er. 
Till  I  heard  the  soand  of  a  soft  footfall. 

And  her  hand  unclosed  the  door; 
The  shadows  trembled,  the  lights  were  red. 

And  the  world  seemed  miles  away, 
And  the  ivy-whisperings  over  her  head 

Still  sing  in  my  ears  toklay. 

A  row  of  houses  showy  and  tall 

Stand.up  where  the  ivy  grew 
On  the  crumbling  bricks  of  the  dear  old  wall. 

So  the  old  gives  place  to  new  I 
And  the  face,  ah  well,  'twas  long  ago. 

And  the  world  will  claim  its  own: 
Bat  I  dream  my  dream,  and  the  jed  lights  gleam. 

As  I  go  my  way  alone. 

Odors. 

What  iB  an  odor?  Is  It  somethJng  which  diffen  from 
every  thlDg  else  in  itself,  or  which  oiUy  produces  different 
effects,  according  to  the  organ  of  sense  whereon  it  im- 
pinges. Experiments  ser?e  to  show  that  while  yarioos 
homes  send  forth  odors,  as  a  wood  Are  does  sparks,  yet 
there  is  a  close  connection  between  smell  and  taste. 

If  we  close  our  eyes  and  hold  our  nose,  all  the  finer 
kinds  of  flavor  wiU  be  impctcerrUble.    There  are  four 

Srimitive  tastes,— sweet,  sour,  salt  and  bitter,— and  if 
le  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  is  congested,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  cold  in  the  head,  or  if  we  close  our  nostrils,  it 
is  only  these  four  ^utes  that  we  can  distinguish.  The 
more  delicate  flavors  are  altogether  lost  to  us.  A  man  of 
taste  must  have  a  good  nose. 

It  appears,  then,  that  we  taste  in  part  with  our  organ 
of  scent  as  we  hear  in  part  with  our  mouths,  and  it  is 
precisely  the  same  thing  as  the  odor  we  perceive  by  our 
olfactories.  '' 

Ifoisture  is  necessary  also  alike  to  odors  and  flavors. 
The  secretions  of  the  nose  are  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing the  odorous  particles  floating  throuf^  the  air,  and 
the  saliva  in  the  mouth  is  part  of  we  apparatus  for  taste. 


Odorous  bodies,  like  some  over-populated  countries,  are 
continuailv  sending  off  emigrants  in  all  directlcns, 
especially  oy  water.  These  substances,  when  placed  in 
water,  act  on  those  molecules  of  the  liquid  they  touch, 
and  repel  them  more  or  less,  thus  producing  a  vacuum 
arounci  them.  It  Is  by  a  sort  of  circulatory  motion  that 
thev  accompUsh  this — ^in  the  case  of  a  people,  we  should 
call  it  a  revolution— which  is  especially  observable  in 
camphor. 

The  effect  of  water  in  intensifying  odors  is  sees  in  the 
fragrance  of  a  fiowei^bed  after  a  shower,  or  Li  the  early 
morning,  when  the  dew  is  still  on  the  grouna. 

It  is  wonderful  what  a  self-dispenung  power  many 
odors  possess.  We  may  well  speak  of  strong  smells,  for 
they  flv  long  distances  without  getting  tired,  and  pene- 
trate through  pretty  solid  obstacles.  Ambergris  thrown 
up  on  the  snore  of  the  sea  emits  odor  to  a  grc«t  distance, 
and  thus,  as  it  were,  sends  out  invitations  to  those  who 
are  seeking  it.  Wells  of  petroleum  oil  give  notice  of 
their  existence,  as  we  might  expect,  several  mUes 
around. 

Sailors  say  they  can  tell  when  they  are  approaching 
the  shore  of  Spun  long  before  they  can  see  it,  by  the 
scent  of  rosemary,  which  must  be  a  very  pleasant  wel- 
come. We  have  all  heard  of  the  "  spicy  breezes "  of 
Ceylon,  from  Bishop  Heber's  Missionary  liymn. 

Musk  perfumes  a  whole  room  for  years,  and  what  is 
most  remarkable,  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  lost  any  weight.  One  man  kept  a  mass  of 
papers  for  forty  years  perfumed  by  a  single  erain  of 
amber,  and  then  calculated  that  each  inch  of  the  paper 
was  saturated  with  one  two-and-«rhalf  millionth  of  a 
grain  of  the  odorous  substance. 

A  Frenchman  has  proposed  a  theory  of  harmony  in 
odors  as  well  as  in  sounds.  He  thinks  that  there  is  a 
music  of  perfumes,  some  agreeing  among  themselves, 
others  being  discordant. 

Thus  he  declares  that  almond,  vanilla,  heliotrope  and 
dematis  form  together  a  harmonic  chord  or  octave,  and 
so  on  with  others. 

But  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  olfactory  sensations 
of  people,  as  there  is  in  their  distinctions  between  sound 
ana  music.  The  same  thing  smells  differentiy  to  differ- 
ent persons,  and  consequentiy  no  rule  of  scent-harmony 
canbelaiddovm. 

Among  the  Orientals  asaf  oedtida  and  valerian,  the  odor 
of  which  is  disgusting  to  most  of  us,  are  prized  for  their 
agreeable  scent.  The  smell  of  the  sandal-wood,  which 
makes  it  a  favorite  in  China  and  India,  is  just  on  the 
border-line  among  us,  between  pleasant  and  unpleasant. 
Some  persons  rslher  like  it  and  some  flnd  it  offensive. 
There  is  an  instance  on  record  of  a  girl  who  liked  the 
musty  smell  of  old  books,  and  of  a  lawyer  to  whom  the 
frarrance  of  a  dung^hUl  was  quite  a  treat. 

Tnese  latter  cases  may.  perhaps,  be  classified  under 
delusions  of  the  nose,  wnicn  are  common  among  insane 
people. 

Tnere  is  no  doubt  that  the  sense  of  smell  can  be  great- 
ly cultivated,  and  that  it  is  naturally  very  acute  in  some 
persons  and  species  of  animals.  It  was  not  imagination 
on  the  part  of  a  lady  that  she  could  foretell  storms  by  a 
sulphurous  odor  in  the  air,  since  she  actually  did  foretell 
them. 

Among  the  ancients,  perfumes  were  used  very  ezten* 
sively,  not  only  in  private  life,  but  in  religious  service. 
It  was  supposed  that  odorous  burnt  sacnflces  pleased 
the  gods,  wno  were  always  highly  perfumed  themselves, 
and  might  indeed  be  recognized  by  their  fragrance.  The 
awning  which  shielded  the  spt>ctators  from  the  sun  in 
the  amphitheatre  at  the  Roman  games,  was  saturated 
with  scented  water,  which  dripped  on  the  heads  of  those 
below.  The  Roman  eagles  were  always  anointed  with 
perfume  before  battie. 

In  later  times  perfumes  have  been  very  much  in  vogue^ 
though  now  too  much  scent  is  regarded  as  a  sign  of  vul- 
garlty.  Mat'ame  Talbea,  coming  from  a  bath  of  straw- 
beny  and  raspberry  Juice,  used  to  be  gently  rubbed  with 
sponges  of  perfumed  milk.  Napoleon  I.  was  in  the 
habit  of  pouring  eau-de-cologne  over  his  head  and 
shoulders  every  morning. 

All  pleasure  most  be  bought  at  the  expense  of  pain ;  the 
difference  between  false  pleasure  and  tme  is  just  this  :  for  the 
tmei  the  price  is  paid  before  you  enjoy  it ;  for  the  false,  after- 
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Oleflant  Gki^. 

BY  JA8.  P.  DUPFT. 

defiant  gas  la  a  colorlese.  Inflammable  gas  which 
horns  with  a  bright,  yellow  flame,  but  possesses  no 
smell.  It  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  dlstlDation  of 
coaly  when  that  operation  is  performed  In  the  manufac- 
tory of ''  Illuminating  gas." 
1^  more  conyenlent  method  of  obtaining  it,  however, 
4*^  one  attended  with  better  results,  is  the  following 
process: 

Procure  a  glass  ilask  capable  of  holding  about  one 
and  a-half  quarts.  In  it  make,  yery  cautiously,  a  mix- 
ture of  two  fluid  ounces  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  one  of  spirits  of  wine.  When  the  heat  produced  bv 
the  mixture  has  subsided,  connect  the  top  of  the  flask 
by  means  of  caout-chouc  mblng,  with  a  small  glass  tube 
dipping  Into  a  glass  Jar  containing  water.  To  the 
stopper  of  the  latter,  a  bent  glass  tube  must  be  arranged 
CO  as  to  dip  in  the  Jar,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  its 
touching  the  water.  The  other  end  of  the  bent  tube  U 
to  be  connected  with  a  Jar  for  holding  the  gas. 

After  the  connections  have  been  made,  the  mixture 
will  soon  darken,  and  olefiant  eas  be  ^fiven  off;  the 
latter  will  pass  through  the  tubing  to  the  water,  which 
acts  as  a  purifler,  and  thence  to  the  gas  jar. 

Oleflant  gas,  though  it  possesses  its  ovm  characteiw 
Istics  as  a  <memlcal  element,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
such,  its  use  being  confined  chiefly  to  analytical  pui^ 

Soses.  Its  name  is  generally  belleVed  to  have  been 
erived  from  the  aflinity  it  possesses  for  chlorine.  When 
the  latter  Is  brought  into  contact  with  it,  a  combination 
takes  place,  the  result  being  an  oHy-looklng  fluid,  which 
on  account  of  having  been  flrst  discovered  by  the 
«< Chemist's  Association"  of  Holland,  received  there- 
from the  name  of  DuUh  liquid. 

Tlie  following  experiment  will  illustrate  the  manner 
of  preparing  the  latter :  Obtain  a  bottle  of  a  quart  capa- 
city, and  another  of  two  quarts.  Fill  the  former  with 
chlorine  gas,  and  half-flU  the  latter  with  olefiant  gas. 
Then  procure  a  deep  porcelahi  dish  of  sufficient  depth 
to  enable  the  bottle  to  be  inverted  therein.  Fill  the 
the  dish  with  water,  and  invert  under  the  water,  the 
chlorine  bottle  In  the  olefiant  gas.  These  gases  will 
rapidly  decrease  in  proportions,  and  soon  form  an  oily 
liquid  which  will  sinlc  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  where 
ft  may  be  collected  by  carefully  drawing  off  the  water 
from  above  it.  Purifjr  the  Dutch  liquid  so  obtained,  by 
shaking  It  In  a  bottle  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  then 
pour  it  on  a  saucer.  It  will  be  found  to  possess  the 
agreeable  odor  of  chloroform. 


A  Mouse-Catohlng  Baby. 

A  ooireepondent  witting  from  Erie,  Penn.,  says :  "  A 
eingolar  phenomenon  is  Just  now  creating  a  sensation  a 
few  miles  south  of  this  city,  in#the  shape  of  a  mouse- 
catching  infant,  surpassing  in  expertness  the  agllltyof 
the  best  canine  or  leline  mouser  in  the  count^.  The 
report  of  this  singular  freak  of  nature  reached  me  so 
well  authentlcateathat  I  concluded  to  gratify  my  curi- 
osity and  possibly  be  sold,  as  I  had  often  been.  But  to 
my  surprise,  the  nets  turned  out  more  remarkable  than 
the  report  presented,  and  the  most  astonishing  natural 
wonder  I  ever  witnessed.  The  little  girl  is  a  &ifle  over 
a  year  old,  and  can  but  Just  bc«in  to  run  about  the 
house  and  yard.  The  moment  she  wakes  and  gets  out 
of  her  crib  she  goes  to  the  old  kitchen  fire-place,  which 
is  infested  with  a  species  of  small  house-mice,  and  sits 
down  by  a  hole  in  the  comer,  very  much  like  a  cat,  with 
her  eyes  intently  fixed  on  the  burrow.  She  sometimes 
occupies  this  position  for  an  hour  without  moving,  till  a 
mouse  makes  his  appearance,  when  by  a  sudden  start, 
apparently  without  anv  effort,  she  seises  her  victim  by 
the  neck.  As  soon  as  her  prixe  is  secured  she  seems  to 
be  electrified  with  Joy,  and  trembles  from  head  to  foot, 
uttering  a  kind  of  wild  murmur  or  growl,  resembling  the 
half-snarl  of  a  wildcat.  On  arrivfog  at  the  house,  and 
making  known  the  object  of  my  ylsl^  the  mother  ex- 
pressed her  willingness  to  give  me  an  exhibition  on  the 
strange  peculiarity  of  the  baby,  providing  I  would  pro- 
mise not  to  make  their  names  public,  as  she  seemed  to 
dread  the  notoriety  already  given  to  the  affair.  I,  of 
course,  made  the  required  promise,  and  had  the  privilege 
of  witnessing  with  my  own  eyes  a  performance  so  won- 
derful and  novel  that  I  can  never  foiget  the  impression 


It  made.  The  babe  was  asleep  when  I  arrived,  and  oa 
awakening  she  started  at  once  on  her  strange  mission. 
She  is  a  beautiful  little  blonde,  of  delicate  features  and 
bright,  blue  eyes,  and  her  hair  lies  all  over  her  head  la 
exquisitely-formed  golden  curls,  about  the  circle  of  a. 
dime.  There  is  nothing  unusual  about  the  countenance 
of  the  child,  or  different  from  that  of  any  m-etty-f eatured 
baby  except  while  stalking  her  game.  Then  her  eyes 
become  glistening  and  fixed,  sparkling  like  gems,  and 
her  face  and  hands  turn  pale  as  wax,  while  she  appears 
to  hear  or  notice  nothing  going  on  around  her,  but  keepa 
her  eyes  steadily  centred  on  the  burrow  whence  she  ex- 
pected her  game  to  sally  forth.  The  mother,  an  older 
sister  of  the  child,  and  myself  sat  In  a  semi-circle  around 
her,  silent  as  if  in  a  spiritual  wmee  waiting  for  the  signal 
of  departed  spirits.  Had  no  mouse  made  his  appear- 
ance, the  sight  was  one  never  to  be  foigotten— tho 
deathly-pale  face  of  that  motionless  child,  and  the 
riveted,  sparkling  eyes  concentrated  for  thirty  minutea 
on  that  mouse-hole  in  the  brick  hearth.  During  that 
half  hour  we  neither  moved  nor  spoke  above  a  whisper, 
when  suddenly,  like  the  springhig  of  a  trap,  toe  llttld 
thing's  hand  went  down  on  the  hearth,  followed  by  tho 
fine  squeak  of  the  mouse,  and  that  strange,  low  growl, 
and  the  singular  tremor  of  the  body  of  the  child  I  As 
usual,  she  neld  the  mouse  by  the  neck,  in  her  right 
hand,  while  it  squirmed  desperately  to  get  away.  She 
then  pressed  it  up  against  her  bosom,  and  felt  of  it 
gently  and  softly  with  the  other  hand ;  then  would  dex- 
terously change  hands,  carefully  keeping  her  grip  on 
the  neck  to  avoid  its  bite,  though  her  mother  told  me 
she  had  been  frequently  bitten ;  and  while  sensitive  to 
pain  and  crying  at  the  least  ordinary  hurt,  she  never  was 
seen  to  wince  or  show  the  least  pahi  from  the  bite  of  a 
mouse.  I  examined  her  fingers  and  found  them  scarred 
in  manv  places  where  she  had  been  bitten.  I  tried  ta 
realize  how  the  feat  had  been  accomplished,  but  it  was 
done  so  suddenly  there  was  no  time  to  analyze  it.  Yet  I 
was  assured  by  the  family,  who  had  taken  frequent  ob- 
servations, that  the  mouse  when  once  out  of  its  hole 
seems  to  become  charmed  or  magnetized,  and  has  no 
power,  or  at  least  shows  no  disposition  to  escape  till 
caught,  when  It  is  too  late.  If  any  one  approaches  the 
chUd  to  take  the  mouse  away  from  her,  she  will  utter  & 
shrill  scream  and  then  try  to  conceal  her  prize  by  put- 
ting it  into  her  mouth. 

« 1  have  heard  of  snake  and  bird  charming  children, 
but  I  guess  this  is  the  first  mouse-catching  baby  yet  de- 
velop^. I  wonder  how  Darwin  would  explain  tnis  ab- 
normal instinct  by  the  laws  of  evolution  and  natural 
■election.'*  

A  Mother's  Song. 

A  few  years  ago  a  company  of  Indians  were  captured 
on  the  Western  frontier.  Among  them  were  a  number 
of  stolen  children  who  had  been  with  the  savages  for 
years.  Word  was  sent  throughout  the  region,  inviting 
all  who  had  lost  children  to  come  and  see  if  among  the 
Uttle  captives  they  could  recognize  their  own.  A  long 
way  off  was  a  woman  who  had  been  robbed  of  her  dar- 
lings—a boy  and  a  gIrL  With  mingled  hope  and  fear  sh9 
came ;  with  throbl3ng  heart  she  approached  the  groupi 
They  were  strange  to  her.  She  came  nearer,  and  with 
eyes  filled  with  mother-love  peered  into  their  faces,  ona 
after  another,  but  there  was  nothing  in  any  that  sha 
could  claim ;  nor  was  there  anything  in  her  to  light  up 
their  cold  faces.  With  the  dull  pain  of  despair  at  her 
heart  she  was  turning  away,  when  she  paused,  choked 
back  the  tears,  and  in  soft,  clear  notes,  oegan  a  siinpb 
song  she  used  to  sing  her  little  ones  of  Jesus  and  heaven. 


ther's  early  infiuence  in  the  hearte  of  her  children. 

An  Economical  Telegram. 

Becently  a  telegraph  clerk  in  France  refused  to  tran»> 
mit  a  message  in  these  words :  *<  Third  Epistle  of  Johni 
verses  IS  and  14,"  under  the  law  which  forbids  the  trans* 
mission  of  despatches  not  written  In  plain  language. 
Eteference  to  the  text  indicates  that  the  despatch  wae 
mercdy  an  economy  of  words :  "  I  have  many  things  to 
write,  but  I  will  not  with  ink  and  pen  write  unto  thee; 
but  I  trust  I  shall  shortly  see  thee,  and  we  shaU  speak 
faee  to  iaee.'^ 
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In  London  in  1665. 

BT  JA1CB8  K.  rOBtfimU 

In  the  Vestrr  books  of  St.  Botolph'B,  Aldgate,  before 
the  burials  of  1066,  there  ia  written,  by  some  apparently 
<coe?al  handy  ''  Tnia  was  the  year  of  the  great  ylaita- 
tion."  The  yicar  or  pariah  clerk  by  whom  this  entiy 
was  made,  evldentlir  wished  to  remhid  posterity  of  the 
cause  of  so  many  deaths,  that  the  year  of  the  Great 
Plaffue  might  never  be  foi^otten.  The  sights  of  London 
In  1665  must  have  been  such  as  could  be  realised  only 
by  those  who  saw  them. 

''  Is  this  lamentation  never  to  end  t "  ezdaimed  Mar- 
tha Steadman.  as  she  came  into  Honndsditch  one  morn- 
ing and  saw  tne  multitude  of  dead  bodies  carried  into 
the  churchyard  of  8t.  Botolph's,  Aldgate.  ICartha  lived 
in  Whitechapel,  and  faithfully  attended  the  sick  wher- 
ever there  was  any  hope  of  recovery.  This  morning  she 
was  hastening  to  a  physician  in  Aldersgate,  for  a  neeh 
supply  of  medicines,  and  all  the  way  her  mind  was  oo- 
cupied  with  solemn  thoughts  of  the  dire  calamitv  that 
Laa  overtaken  the  city.  Martha  returned  by  Fenchurch 
street.  She  had  not  seen  a  human  being  since  she  left 
the  doctor's,  except  a  shivering  woman  standing  in  a 
comer  at  the  Exchange,  and  a  man  tending  a  fire  that 
was  kept  continually  Duming  at  Austin  Fruus.  As  she 
approached  Aldgate  she  heard  a  voice  speaking  in  ac- 
cents of  terror,  and  followed  by  moans  ox  lamentations 
from  people  in  deep  distress.  On  tamhig  into  Aldinute 
she  saw  the  people  from  whom  the  noue  proceeded. 
The  street  was  fllled,  some  standing,  others  sitting  on 
benches,  and  others  lying  on  the  ground,  as  if  smitten 
by  the  terrible  disease. 

<<  What  is  it?*'  Marthaexdaimedinatoneof  interro- 
gation mixed  with  wonder,  as  she  came  into  the  presence 
of  the  nearest  person  of  the  group. 

<<  The  day  of  the  Lord  Is  come,"  said  an  old  man  with 
A  tremulous  voice. 

«  Ob  t"  cried  a  young  woman  at  the  same  time,  <<this 
Is  a  day  of  wrath,  of  tribulation  and  anguish.  The  Lord 
U  come  to  execute  judgment  in  the  earth.*' 

'<  Truly,*'  said  Martha.  '<there  is  a  harvest  of  wicked- 
ness ;**  yet  she  avoided  the  contagion  of  excitement, 
for.  though  a  devout  woman,  she  was  no  enthusiast. 

''The  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand,"  was  thundered 
iorth  by  a  voice  so  powerful,  and  vet  so  tenrible,  that  all 
other  sounds  died  awav  in  silence  oef  ore  the  words  were 
fOllv  uttered.  It  was  the  voice  of  Solomon  Eagle.  Maiv 
tba  lifted  her  eyes  and  saw  in  the  midst  of  the  people  a 


stripped  of  clothing,  but  girded  round  the  loins, 
and  carrying  bumlog  coals  on  his  head.  ''The  day  of 
the  Lord  Ib  at  hand,'*^  he  cried  again.  **  Vengeance  Is  to 
be  executed  on  the  children  of  men.  The  smoke  of 
their  iniquities  has  gone  up  to  heaven,  and  the  vials  of 
God's  wrath  are  bel^  poured  out  on  the  earth.*'  Sud- 
<lenly  there  was  a  shriek  uttered  by  several  women  be- 
hind the  preacher.  A  corpse  was  being  carried  to  the 
churchyard,  and  the  sight  of  the  torch  ttiat  preceded  it, 
though  now  a  familiar  sight,  raised  a  panic  among  some 
women  already  overcome  with  terror.  ''Weep  and  howl." 
ehouted  Solomon,  "for  the  desolations  of  the  earth. 
The  land  moumeth  in  the  day  of  trouble  and  rebuke. 
Uudhed  is  the  voice  of  revelry,  and  silent  the  drunkard's 
song.  The  earth  is  being  consumed  by  the  breath  of  the 
Almighty.  Bepent  and  turn  from  vour  iniquities,  that 
the  arm  of  vengeance  may  be  stayed,  and  that  Qod  may 
jret  have  mercy  upon  us.**^ 

Martha  Steadman  proceeded  through  Aldgate  towards 
her  house  in  Whitechapel.  She  had  not  time  to  Usten 
longer  to  Solomon  £agle*s  terrible  denunciations  of 
Divme  wrath.  With  some  difficulty  she  manaeed  to 
press  through  the  people,  and  it  was  enough  lor  her 
sympathetic  nature  to  pass  by  so  many  sufferers,  but  the 
enthusiasm  of  Solomon  Eagle  seemed  to  make  many 
forget  the  awfulness  of  their  condition.  The  thought 
even  that  they  were  suilering  Judgment  was  occupaUon 
for  their  minds ;  and  if  it  brought  moments  of  terror, 
these  were  followed  by  a  sense  that  after  all  they  were 
in  the  hands  of  a  Gk)d  who,  in  the  midst  of  wrath,  re- 
members mercy.  Martha  Steadman  had  got  to  the  outer 
circle  of  the  congregation  before  she  spoke  to  any  one. 
She  was  bent  on  getting  home,  with  all  her  might,  when 
her  attention  was  arrested  by  a  pale-faced  man  standing 
in  a  door- way,  but  scarcely  able  to  sustain  himself  on  his 
feet.  The  plague-spot  was  on  him,  and  a  terrible  dread 
had  overwhelmed  him.    He  was  uttering  the  words  of  I 


Job,  ''Have  mercy  upon  me.  O  ye  my  friends.    Have 
pity  upon  me,  for  the  nand  of  Qod  hath  touched  me.*' 

''Take  a  draught  from  this  bottle,"  said  Martha,  pro- 
ducing the  medicine.  The  man  drank  it  greedily;  bc^ 
there  was  a  plague-spot  on  his  mind  as  well  as  on  his 
body. 

"Wrath t  wrath  1  wrath!"  he  repeated,  with  aU  the 
energy  Le  was  able  to  command. 

"Wrath,  indeed,"  said  Martha;  "but  the  proacher 
whom  you  have  Just  heard  is  an  enthusiast.  God  has. 
indeed,  caose  to  be  angry  with  us,  and  we  should  learn 
lessons  by  His  Judgments.  He  wfll  yet  give  ws  ta.iit>  ^'o.- 
repentance." 

*'Bnthusia8t  or  no  enthusiast,"  said  the  man,  "he 
qwUcs  the  truth.  My  sins  have  found  me  out,  and  the 
wimth  of  God  is  revealed  against  all  uniighteousneea." 

^  Have  you  no  home  f  "  asked  Martha. 

"Alas  r  said  the  man,  "I  have  not.  Myhouseisin 
the  next  street,  and  there  lie  dead  hi  it  the  bodies  of  my 
wife  and  four  children.  I  stood  by  them  all  as  they 
died,  and  when  the  last  departed  1  came  forth  to  wander 
In  the  streets.  Just  at  that  moment  the  man  passed, 
and  1  heard  his  voice  saying  that  Judgment  had  Dc«nn, 
for  the  great  day  of  wrath  was  come.  I  thought  of  my. 
sfais,  and  terror  took  hold  upon  me." 

"  But  with  Him  there  is  mercy  and  forgiveness." 

"  Not  for  me,"  answered  the  plague-stricken  man. 
"My  sins  are  greater  than  I  can  bear^  the  punishment  Is 
heavy,  but  it  is  Just" 

Martha,  by  a  few  words,  gained  his  confidence.  He 
was  able  to  drag  himself  along  the  street  till  they  reached 
her  house.  She  took  him  in,  and  left  him  resting  on  a 
ctair  till  she  went  to  see  the  sufferers  for  whom  she  had 
brought  the  medicine.  She  spent  but  little  time  by  the 
way.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  was  back  to  see  the 
stran-;er.  He  had  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep.  She  sat 
down  by  his  side  and  began  to  conjecture  what  could  be 
the  h.  itory  of  a  man  who  felt  so  terribly  the  arrows  of 
the  ^mignty.  As  he  slept  he  seemed  to  dream.  His 
liDb  Quivered  as  If  he  spoke.  At  last  he  uttered  a  groan, 
whic:.  was  followed  by  the  exclamation,  "My  sins  1  my 
Ins  I" 

"  Can  you  find  no  peace  f"  said  Martha. 

"  Peace  1 "  he  answered,  still  half  asleep  and  scarcely 
Conscious  of  more  than  that  he  heard  a  voice.  The 
word  was  uttered  involuntarily,  as  if  for  a  moment  be 
had  taken  the  name  for  the  thing  itself.  Then  coming 
out  of  his  sleep  and  looking  Martha  In  the  face,  he  ex- 
blalmed,  "There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the 
wicked." 

"  But  it  Is  written,"  Martha  answered,  "If  the  wicked 
man  turn  away  from  his  wickedness  and  doeth  that 
which  is  lawfuland  right,  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive." 

"  Good  woman,"  sara  tne  man,  "  you  have  taken  com- 
passion upon  me,  but  I  am  at  the  gates  of  hell,  and 
must  soon  go  down  to  the  grave.  But  Utile  that  I  do 
now  can  be  of  any  avail.  I  have  a  secret  to  reveal,  and 
ontll  it  is  revealed  rest  Is  Impossible.  I  have  been  a 
robber,  and  Judgment  pursues  me  without  mercy." 

"The  dyii^  thief  was  a  robber,"  interposed  Martha. 

"  But  1  have  added  treachery  to  robbery,"  said  the 
man,  "and  I  was  a  Christian  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
No  one  that  knew  me  would  have  suspected  me  of  such 
a  crime  as  I  have  committed.  I  shall  reveal  it  to  you.  I 
was  in  a  good  situation  with  a  merchant  in  Lombard 
street  when  the  plague  began.  My  employer  fled  to  the 
country,  but  gave  me  a  year's  wages  until  his  return,  I 
might  have  gone  to  the  country  too.  Had  I  done  so,  I 
would  have  saved  the  lives  of  my  family,  and  this  stiD 
more  terrible  plague  on  my  soul.  But  the  clergyman  at 
whose  church  I  worshipped  also  determined  to  leave 
the  city.  My  employer  was  his  banker,  and  the  clergy- 
man was  a  trusted  friend  of  my  employer's,  and  knew 
where  the  money  was  concealed.  He  told  me  In  what 
room  I  could  find  It,  If  I  only  knew  how  to  get  to  the 
room.  That  was  easy,  as  1  was  familiar  with  the  house. 
I  found  the  treasure,  and  took,  as  I  was  required  to  do. 
two  hundred  pounds.  With  this  In  my  possession  I 
beg:an  to  think  now  easily  I  might  keep  n :  '  London  la 
deserted,  and  those  who  remam  in  it  are  too  busy  to 
trouble  themselves  about  me.  By  the  time  the  plague 
is  gone,  all  who  know  anything  of  this  money  will  pro- 
bably be  in  another  world.'  And  so  1  kept  the  money. 
I  know  not  what  became  of  the  good  minister,  for  he 
was  indeed  a  good  man.  His  words  come  often  to  my 
memory,  and  out  for  them  I  might  never  have  felt  the 

pauRB  of  remorse."  ^ _       i  n  n  •  i.^ 
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MartliA  became  deeply  interested,  and  begged  to  know 
Che  Bick  man's  name. 

"My  name,"  he  answered.  "Is  Joseph  Jacomb." 

**  What  I"  said  Martha.  "Mr.  Jacomb  that  was  mana- 
ger to  Mr.  Bates  of  Lombard  street?" 

"  The  same,"  he  answered,  wi^  a  faltering  tongae, 
**  and  our  good  minister  was  Mr.  Steadman  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's, Orgar." 

Martha  Steadman  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  was  silent. 
The  sick  man  fell  back  faintiog  in  his  chair.  She  rose 
to  help  him  and,  by  means  of  a  cordial,  he  was  soon  re- 
etcred  to  consciousness. 

"lam  dying,"  he  exclaimed,  "and  hell  is  opening 
before  me." 

"  That  is  but  your  imagination,"  said  Martha ;  "while 
there  is  life  there  is  hope,  and  it  was  said,  emphatically, 
of  Christ.  'This  Man  receiveth  sinners.' " 

"  Ob,  that  God  would  forgive  me  !"  the  sick  man  ex- 
claimed. Then,  raising  his  eyes  once  more,  he  said, 
"  Would  that  I  could  ask  Mr.  Steadman's  forgiveness, 
and  restore  him  his  treasure  !V 

"  Mr.  Steadman  J*  said  Martha  calmly,  "is  gone  to  the 
bosom  of  Ood.  He  was  unable  to  leave  the  city  for 
want  of  money,  and  was  carried  off  by  the  plague." 

The  sick  man  groaned  deeply. 

"  But,"  continued  Martha,  ^*  I  am  his  widow,  and  I 
forgive  you,  Mr.  Jacomb  ;  God  has  provided  for  me  as 
He  provides  for  the  ravens,  and  I  am  content  to  rest  on 
His  promise,  that  bread  shall  be  given  and  water  shall 
be  sure.  A  thousand  have  fallen  on  my  right  hand,  and 
ten  thousand  on  my  left,  but  the  pestilence  that  walketh 
In  darkness  has  not  come  nigh  me." 

"  It  is  enough,"  said  the  sick  man,  and  with  an  effort 
he  was  able  to  take  from  his  pocket  the  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  give  them  to  Martha.  *  Now  I  know."  he 
continued,  *^at  verily  there  is  a  God  that  Judgeth  the 
earth." 

Ttie  effort  exhausted  his  strength.  He  fell  back  in 
the  chair.  Martha  clasped  his  hands  in  hers  and  asked 
him,  "  Are  you  at  peace  ?"  He  breathed  his  last  as  he 
vepeated  faintly  Martha^s  word— ite<w. 

The   Black  Death. 

BT  J.  J.   WORTBNDTKB. 

Happily,  most  of  those  terrible  diseases  of  ancient 
times,  such  as  the  Bible  leprosy,  the  "black  death," 
"red  plague,"  and  "black  tongue,"  are  no  longer  known 
among  men.    The  last  is  thus  recorded : 

The  first  appearance  in  Europe  of  this  unparalleled 
disease  was  at  Constantinople,  in  1847,  whither  it  was 
brought  from  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea.  In 
January.  1348,  it  appeared  in  Germany  and  England ; 
but  it  did  not  break  out  in  that  country  until  August, 
and  it  then  advanced  so  slowly  that  a  period  of  three 
months  elapsed  before  it  reached  London.  The  north 
of  Europe  was  attacked  in  1849,  but  the  pestilence  did 
not  reacn  Russia  till  1361.  It  was  highly  contagious, 
and,  as  Hecker  says,  "  the  pestilential  breath  of  the 
sick  who  spat  blood  caused  a  terrible  contagion  far  and 
near ;  for  even  the  vicinity  of  those  who  had  fallen  HI 
of  the  plague  was  certain  death,  so  that  parents  aban- 
doned their  infected  children,  and  all  the  yes  of  kindred 
were  dissolved."  The  svmptoms  of  this  frightful  dia- 
eaae  were  principallv  inflammatory  boils  and  swellings 
of  the  glands,  "such  as  break  out  in  other  febrile  dis- 
eases,"  and  patches  all  over  the  skin,  whence  it  was 
called  the  black  death."  The  disease  was  also  accom- 
panied by  spitting  or  vomiting  of  blood,  and  those  who 
were  thus  affected  sometimes  died  immediately,  but 
never  lived  more  than  two  days.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  plague  many  lives  were  saved  by  opening  the  boQs. 
The  mortality  caused  by  this  pestilence  and  its  effects 
have  now  to  oe  adverted  to.  The  population  of  England 
and  Wales  at  the  beginning  of  tne  fourteenth  century 
may  probably  have  been  about  three  or  four  millions,  and 
of  these  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  more  than  one- 
half  died  of  the  pestilence.  Parliament  was  from  time 
to  time  prorogued,  and  proclamations  issued  bearing 
witness  to  its  direful  and  increasing  prevalence.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1349,  Parliament  was  prorogued  on 
account  of  the  plague  having  broken  out  in  Westminster. 
On  the  18th  of  June,  1350,  an  Important  regulation  rel- 
ative to  wages  was  made  "becanse  a  great  part  of  our 
people  is  dead  of  the  plague." 


The  Skin. 

The  skin  is  the  outer  covering  for  the  body,  and 
protects  the  deeper  tissues.  It  is  also  ah  excreting  and 
absorbing  organ,  consisting  of ,  two  layers,  called  the 
derma,  or  true  skin,  and  the  epidermUf  or  scarf^ekin.  In 
the  true  skin,  which  lies  beneath  the  scarf-skin,  are 
embedded  the  sweat-glands,  hair-follicles,  fat-glands, 
nerves,  bloodvessels  and  lymphatic  glands.  The  scarf- 
skin  forms  simply  a  defensive  covering  to  the  true  sklo 
beneath.  It  is  marked  by  a  network  of  furrows  crossing 
each  other,  of  various  size,  being  largest  in  the  flextures 
of  the  Joints.  Immediately  between  the  scarf-skin  and 
the  true  sldn  is  what  is  called  the  pigment  layer ;  this 
contains  the  ceUs  which  give  to  the  individual  his  coni- 

filexion,  whether  black  or  yellow,  brunette  or  blonde, 
n  the  true  skin  are  also  the  papilUe,  which  are  very 
Important  little  structures.  They  are  little  eminences, 
and  form  the  principal  part  of  the  oigan  of  touch ;  they 
are  about  1-1(K)  of  an  inch  high,  and  about  1-860  of  an 
Inch  broad  at  their  base,  "^ry  sensitive  to  the  touch 
are  they,  and  especially  numerous  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  the  fingers,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  the  lips 
and  tongue. 

The  hair  follicle  is  the  habitation  of  a  hair,  which  It 
nourishes  and  protects.  The  fat  glands  are  very  ne- 
cessary organs  to  the  skin,  containing  the  oily  substances 
which  lubricate  and  soften  the  skin.  They  are  most 
abundant  on  the  scalp,  face,  nose,  month  and  external 
ear;but  wholly  wanting  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and 
soles  of  the  feet.  The  largest  fat  gland  Is  found  in  the 
eyelid,  csdled  the  Meibomian  Gland. 

The  sweat  glands  are  the  organs  by  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  watery  and  gaseous  materials  are  ex- 
creted by  the  skin.  They  exist  in  every  nart  of  the 
akin.  In  some  parts  they  average  nearly  8.000  to  the 
squan)  inch,  presenting  on  the  whole  an  evaporating  sur- 
face to  the  body  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half. 

Tlie  skin  eveiywhere  Is  richly  supplied  with  blood 
vessels  and  nerves,  which  give  to  it  nourishment  and 
sensitiveness. 

Because  of  the  Intricate  and  wise  construction  of  the 
skin,  therefore,  it  stands  to  reason  that  every  individual 
should  be  verv  careful  how  the  skin  is  treated.  It  will 
bear  much  abuse,  but  sooner  or  later  the  health  will 
suffer  in  consequence.  The  entire  body  needs  to  be 
rubbed  and  brushed  daily,  and  washed  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  in  order  to  facilitate  excretion  and  ab- 
sorption. A  person  whose  whole  body  is  well  curried 
daily  is  seldom  ill  with  bad  liver,  or  headache  or  indiges- 
tion, or  sleeplessness ;  and  he  is  always  running  over 
with  good  cheer  and  genial  friendship ;  nor  will  chapped 
hands  and  face  (the  unwelcor>e  guests  of  cold  weather) 
give  him  much  cause  for  grief.  Two  miles  and  a  hall 
of  pores  to  clean  daily  seems  a  great  undertaking,  but  it 
pays  better  than  to  zee  the  doctor  or  undertaker,  c 
once  In  a  lifetime,  becanse  neglecting  to  do  aa 


Lamaxtine's  Marriage. 

The  story  of  the  marriage  of  Lamartlne.  the  great 
French  poet  and  statesman,  is  one  of  romantic  interest. 
The  lady  was  of  an  English  family  named  Birch,  and 
very  wealthy.  She  first  fell  in  love  with  the  poet  from 
reading  his  "  Meditations  Poetiaues. "  She  was  slightly 
past  the  bloom  of  youth,  but  still  young  and  fair.  She 
read  and  re-read  the  "  Meditations."  and  nursed  the  ten- 
der sentiment  In  secret.  At  lengtn  she  saw  Lamartlne 
in  Genoa,  and  her  love  became  a  part  of  her  life.  Not 
long  after  this  she  was  made  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  the  poet  was  suffering  even  to  unhappiness  from 
the  embarrassed  state  of  his  pecuniary  affairs.  Miss 
Birch  was  not  long  in  decidihg  upon  her  course.  She 
would  not  allow  the  happiness  of  a  lifetime  to  slip  from 
her  if  she  could  prevent  it.  She  wrote  to  the  poet  a 
frank  and  womanly  letter,  acknowledging  her  deep  in- 
terest and  profound  respect,  and  offering  him  the  bulk 
of  her  fortune,  tC  he  were  willing  to  accept  it  Of  course 
Lamartlne  could  not  but  suspect  the  truth.  Deeply 
touched  by  her  generositv,  he  called  upon  her,  and 
found  her  to  be  not  only  fair  to  look  upon,  but  a  woman 
of  a  brilliantly  literarv  and  artistic  education.  He  made 
an  offer  of  his  hana  and  heart,  and  was  promptly  and 
ffladly  accepted,  and  in  after  years  Alfonso  de  Lamar- 
une  owed  not  more  to  his  wife's  wealth  than  to  her  ana- 
taining  love  and  inspiring  enthusiasm. 
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Sights  and  Sounds  in  a  Hammock. 

BT  JMKWnm  0IB80N. 

Did  yoa  erer  in  a  hammock  to  th«  sky  nptam  yoar  face; 

See  the  raging  storm  clouds  gather  and  the  vivid  lightning's 

chase 
Thro*  the  whelming  gloomy  vapors,  by  the  wakened  west-wind 

blown; 
Hearken  to  the  rolling  thander  roaring  loudly  thro'  the  dome! 

Note  the  grandly  moomfnl  music  of  the  wind's  ^Eolian  harp; 
Now  suppressed  and  now  in  fury,  sweeping  on  in  whirlwind 

dark! 
Watch  the  storm  rise  higher,  blacker,  in  an  awful  solemn  pile; 
As  you  lie  in  silent  wonder  gazing  wrapp'd  in  awe  the  while! 

The  very  air  confused  and  darkened,  by  the  wayward  winds 

unfurl'd. 
And  the  black  clouds  blown  to  bursting,  overhead  in  tumult 

whlrl'd! 
See  the  mighty,  struggling  tempest  mass  the  swelling  clouds 

on  high; 
Tossing  pearly  floods  of  crystal— alert  to  leave  an  angry  sky! 

In  a  breezy  porch  a  hammock  wilefully  entices  me 

To  its  luring,  airy  meshes  by  the  sounding  briny  sea. 

On  the  beach  the  baffled  waters,  rolling,  foaming,  dash  and 

break; 
Bestful  lying,  gently  swinging,  I  am  dreaming  half  awake. 

Wearied  from  long  toilsome  hours  in  the  busy,  crowded  town; 
Shaded  from  the  golden  sun  whose  bright,  tireless  eye  looks 

down 
On  the  hills  and  meadows  sweet,  where  great  drony  cattle  He; 
O'er  sheltering  trees  where  busy  birds  teach  their  tender  young 

to  fly. 

In  odorous  languor  flowers   droop— meekly  bowing  modest 

heads; 
Life  of  streams  is  drying  up  from  low,  rocky  river  beds; 
A  sultrv  hush  rests  on  the  earth,  as  if  in  earnest,  silent  prayer. 
Each  blade  of  grass,  each  thirsty  plant,  were  seeking  its  kind 

Creator's 


To  preserve  its  cherished  life  in  the  happy  growing  world: 

'*  Send  water— water  from  the  skies,  ere  our  tender  leaves  be 

curl'd, 
And  lifeless  lie  our  spreading  roots,  buried  in  the  heat«d  soil  I" 
See,   weary    fanners    seek    the    shade— cease    awhile    from 

onerous  toil. 

But,  oh  I  behold  the  tranquil  beauty  of  the  beaming  azure  sky; 
I  behold  but  fleecer  cloudlets,  driven  softlv,  floating?  by; 
Reclining  here  'mid  earth  and  heaven,  swinging  dozily  at  rest; 
Of  this  leafy  bower  so  fragrant  a  becharmcd  and  happy  guest. 

Burning  rays  athwart  the  foliage,  shooting  from  the  blazing 

son, 
Peer  in  thro'  Virginia  Creeper  when  their  rapid  race  is  run. 
Find  me  in  my  cosy  hammock  fondled  by  a  gentle  breeze, 
Hearkening  to  the  drone  of  insects  and  soft  music  from  the 

trees. 

Soothed  at  length  by  gentle  zephyr  and  the  varied  hum  of 
sound. 

In  old  Morpheus'  arms  enfolded,  I*m  in  peaceful  slumber  bound. 

Slept  one  ne'er  so  sweetly,  soundly— half  hidden  by  the  rust- 
line;  leaves; 

Until  auddenly  awakened  by  the  risen  wind  that  grieves. 


Gomes  a   threatening  cloud  from  westward,  rising  grandly 

vast  and  deep. 
O'er  the  summer  sky  unfurling  wiUi  tumultnoos  mUen  swee|>. 
Rattling  wheels  of  volleying  thunder,  crash  across  the  sUvmy 

sky: 
Crack  the  shadowv  depths  of  darkness,  send  sharp  scatfaiD(( 

lightning  nign. 

Potent  elements  are  warring  on  the  earth  and  *mid  the  clouds; 
Comes  a  sound  like  fearful  oattle  in  a  myriad  angry  crowds. 
Statelv  trees   fall    rent   asunder— stripped   of   verdure  Isdea 

branches; 
Blinding  dust  and  fallen  leaflcu,  whirl  aloft  in  airy  dances. 

Driving  down  come  drenching  torrents,  boldly  dashing  over  sU, 
Ne'er  was  such  another  tempest  on  this  old  revolving  ball. 
Swift  streams  running,  earth  absorbing,  flovirers  drink  refredh 

ing  draughts; 
Wildlv  plunging,  sweeping  onward,  harki  the  famished  river 

langbar 

Ah,  there's  a  rift  far  over  yonder^honest  861  is  peeping  throng; 
Sends  a  ray  of  gleaming  sunshine  Just  to  say  tnat  ne  is  troe. 
Sweet  dame  Nature  smiling  gaily,  in  the  joy  of  being  blest, 
Soes  her  dotted  hills  and  meadows  all  in  freahened  greeime« 
dressed. 

Splendid  rainbow   full   of  promise,   disentanglee  Itom  ths 

clouds. 
Glinting  softlv,  giving  solace  to  earth's  eager  watching  crowda 
Untrammelled  by  the  fallen  showers,  tinted  donds  dissohrs 

and  flee, 
Vanish  'neath  a  warm  horizon,  bathing  in  a  radijuit  sea. 

As  in  nature,  so  in  nations,  hosts  are  rallied  to  the  charge- 
Blessings  brought  thro'  fearful  combat  to  the  hetpleae  worid  si 

large. 
Thus  to  save  must  wage  the  conflict— throb  the  poleas  of  ths 

storm. 
Sometimes  to  subdue  an  evil— sometimes  to  purge  out  a  wroo& 


Vegetable  Acids— Oxalic. 

BT  JAS.   P.  DUFFY. 

There  are  six  acids,  familiar  to  the  chemiBts,  which  on 
account  of  their  being  the  products  of  plants,  are  called 
vegetable  acids.  Their  names  are,  oxALiOy  tastjjuo, 
OALLio,  CITRIC,  HALio,  and  TANNIC.  They  are  all,  gen- 
erally speaklnf^,  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water,  with  the 
exception  of  gallic  acid ;  they  all  possess  a  sour  taste, 
and  with  the  ud  of  beat  may  be  decomposed  into  other 
acids. 

The  first  mentioned  vegetable  acid,  oxalic.  Is  generally 
prepared  by  the  manufacturers  of  it  in  the  following 
manner : 

CauBtic  potash  and  caustic  soda  are  first  made  into 
a  strong  solution  by  mixing  the  same  with  twice  as  much 
water  as  soda  and  potash.  Saw-dust  is  then  mixed  with 
this  solution  until  the  mixture  is  converted  into  a  thick 
paste.  The  whole  is  then  heated  on  iron  plates.  By 
this  means  the  woody  fibre  is  converted  into  cirstals  of 
oxalic  acid,  leaving  the  remainder  as  oxalates  of  sodiom 
and  potash. 

For  esroerimental  purposes,  the  acid  is  best  produced 
in  the  following  manner : 

Procure  a  glass  flask,  capable  of  holding  a  quart  of 
any  liquid,  in  it  make  a  mixture  of  seven  fluid  ouncei 
nitric  acid,  and  one-thirtieth  of  an  ounce  of  starch,  and 
heat  the  wnole  very  gently.  Dense  nitric  fumes  wHl  soon 
arise  from  the  mixture,  which  the  experimenter  should 
be  careful  not  to  breathe.  When  the  fumes  beghi  to 
subside,  the  solution  must  be  removed  to  an  evaporating 
difi^,  and  evaporated  until  it  only  occupies  one-sixth  o^ 
its  former  bulk.  The  whole  must  then  be  cooled,  and 
the  oxalic  acid  wHl  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  transpar- 
ent crystals. 

The  uses  of  oxalic  acid  are  chiefly  confined  to  analy- 
tical purposes,  although  it  is  also  sometimes  used  m 
cleaiung  brass  and  copper  articles,  and  in  removing  spots 
of  ink  and  iron  rust  from  white  doth.  The  latter  use 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  follovrin^  experiment : 

Immerse  some  white  cloth  in  writing  ink,  and  allow  it 
to  dry.  Make  a  solution  of  thirty-eight  grains  of  oxalic 
acid  and  two  ounces  of  water,  and  dip  the  cloth  in  the 
iolutlon.  Now,  rinse  the  cloth  in  clear  water,  and  traces 
)t  the  ink  will  disappear.  The  cause  of  this  lies  in  the 
act  that  the  ink  owes  its  color  to  a  tannate  of  Iron ;  the 

cid  destroys  this,  and  forms  with  it  a  chemical  com- 

ination  which  the  water  dissolves. 

The  various  other  vegetable  acids,  will  be  taken  np 
jid  described  in  future  articles. 
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PARTRIDGES  AND  QUAILS. 

Partridge  is  the  popular  name  of  the  family  of 
PerdieidcBf  which  includes  also  the  quails.  They 
differ  from  the  grouse  in  having  the  legs  bare  and  the 
nostrils  protected  by  a  naked  hard  scale  ;  they  are 
also  smaller  in  size,  and  more  numerous  in  species  ; 
the  head  seldom  has  a  naked  space  round  the  eyes, 
and  the  sides  of  the  ties  hardly  pectinated  ;  they  are 
widely  distributed  over  the  globe,  but  the  true  part- 
ridges, or  pe^dicidcBf  have  no  representative  i  in 
America.  Great  confusion  exis^  in  the  application 
of  the  term  partridge ;  the  spruce  partridge  is  the 
Canada  grouse,  {tetrao  Canaderms,  Linn) ;  the  part- 
ridge of  New  England  is  the  ruffed  grouse,  {bonasa 
UTMeUus  Steph.) ;  the  partridge  of  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States  is  the  quail  {artyx  Virginianus, 
Bonap.),  and  several  other  quails  are  called  part- 
ridges, as  the  plumed  and  CFambel's  of  California ; 
the  scaled  or  blue,  and  the  Massena  of  the  valley  of 
the  lUo  Grande,  in  Texas  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
birds  called  quails  in  Europe  belong  to  the  partridges 
and  to  the  genus  cotumix  (Mohr). 

Few  biras  are  more  solicitous  in  rearing  their 
young  than  the  partridge,  and  many  are  the  strata- 
gems which  the  parents  will  practice  to  draw  off  at- 
tention from  the  brood,  which  by  si^al  notes  is 
scattered  or  recalled.  They  devote  tnemselves  to 
their  little  ones,  run  about  with  them,  teach  them  to 
find  their  favorite  ants'  eggs  and  grubs,  and  should  a 
sportsman  or  a  dog  appear,  the  startled  father-bird 
utters  a  cry  of  warning,  upon  which  the  mother 
hastily  gathers  her  family  together,  and  scrambles 
off  with  ti^em  as  fast  as  she  can,  while  the  father 
fives  pitiful  little  chirps  as  though  he  were  hurt, 
droops  his  wing,  and  flies  limpingly  from  place  to 
place  as  though  wounded.  When  he  thinks  all  is 
safe  he  suddenly  darts  off,  and  joins  his  dear  ones  in 
a  place  of  security.  But  one  kind  of  enemy  he  can 
not  fly  from— this  Is  the  falcon-vulture,  or  sparrow- 
hawk.  If  one  appears  the  partridges  appear  struck 
with  terror,  and  never  attempt  to  stir  or  to  hide,  but 
allow  themselves  to  be  killed  without  making  the 
least  resistance.  Seeing  this,  -some  people  kill  them 
by  fastening  an  artificiid  bird  of  the  kind  to  the  tail 
of  a  kite,  miich  is  flown  over  them.  The  frightened 
bird  stop  still,  staring  at  it  while  the  hunters  advance 
and  shoot  them, 

Harwick  says :  "Once,  in  particular,  I  saw  a  re- 
markable instance  of  solicitude  in  the  old  bird  to 
save  its  young.  As  I  was  hunting  with  a  young 
pointer,  the  dog  ran  on  a  brood  of  very  small  part- 
ridges ;  the  old  bird  cried,  fluttered,  and  ran  trem- 
bling along  just  before  the  dog's  nose,  till  she  had 
drawn  him  to  a  considerable  distance,  when  she  took 
wing  and  flew  still  farther  off,  but  not  out  of  the 
fieliL  On  this  the  dog  returned  to  me,  near  he 
place  where  the  young  ones  lay  concealed  in  the 
grass.  TWs,  the  old  bird  no  sooner  perceived  "that 
she  flew  back  again  to  us,  settled  just  before  the 
dog's  nose,  and  by  rolling  and  tumbling  about  again, 
drew  off  his  attention  from  the  young,  and  this  pre- 
served her  brood  a  second  time.  I  have  also  seen 
when  a  kite  lias  been  hovering  over  a  covey  of  young 
partridges,  the  old  birds  fly  up  at  the  bird  of  prey 
screaming  and  flghting  with  all  their  might  to  pre- 
serve their  little  ones." 

Selby  mentions  a  well  authenticated  instance,  in 
which  two  partridges,  in  defense  of  their  brood,  gave 
battle  to  a  carrion  crow,  and  actually  held  the  mis- 
creant till  taken  away  from  them  by  the  spectator  of 
the  scene. 

The  facility  with  which  the  young  secrete  them 
selves  is  most  surprising.  Parker  Gilmore  says : 
"  Frequently  have  I  got  unexpectedly  into  the  centre 


of  a  family,  when  up  they  would  rise  like  a  flight  ot 
bees,  and  as  rapidly  drop  again ;  certainly  you  se^ 
the  exact  spot  on  which  they  have  alighted — ^t-hat 
tuft  of  grass  you  believe  most  surely  contains  cne, 
but  search  as  you  will,  turn  over  carefully  every 
blade,  look  well  about  the  roots — all  is  useless,  for 
no  fledgling  will  you  discover. 

Except  during  the  breeding  season,  partridges  as 
sociate  in  flocks  or  coveys. 

'*  Caught  in  the  meshy  BDare,  in  vain  they  beat 
Their  Idle  wings,  entangled  more  and  more. 
Kor  on  the  surges  of  the  boundleee  air. 
Though  borne  triumphant,  are  they  safe  ; 
Glanced  Just  and  sudden  from  the  fowler's  eye. 
The  gun  o'ertakes  their  sounding  pinions,  and  again 
Immediate  brings  them  from  the  towering  wing. 
Dead  to  the  ground,  or  drives  them  wide,  dispersed^ 
Wounded,  and  whirling  various,  down  the  wind. " 

So  rapid,  however,  is  the  multiplication  of  the 
partridge  as  almost  to  defy  extermination  ;  nor  will 
persecution  drive  it  from  its  haunts.  The  covey  will 
rise,  whirl  about,  and  alight  again  and  again ;  but 
though  they  may  be  diminished  by  the  gun,  the 
survivors  will  often  continue  in  the  same  turnip, 
field,  or  on  the  same  clover-stubble,  as  pertinaciously 
as  a  mountain  tribe  has  clung  to  their  mountain  fast- 
nesses, in  a  war  of  extirpation. 

These  birds  feed  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in 
the  evening,  the  covey  resting  during  the  day  among 
the  herbage,  or  basking  on  dry  banks,  or  like  the 
fowl,  dusting  their  plumage  and  cleaning  their 
feathers.  At  night  they  generally  choose  the  middle 
of  a  large  field  as  their  roosting  place,  and  sit  crowded 
together.  The  call  of  the  partridge  is  usually  heard 
before  the  covey  retire  to  rest ;  they  answer  each 
other,  and  thus  the  stragglers  are  collected. 

On  the  esteem  in  which  this  partridge  is  held  for 
its  fiesh  we  need  not  expatiate.     Aji  old  distich  says? 

**If  partridge  had  the  woodcock's  thigh 
•Twould  be  the  best  bird  ere  did  fly. " 

Mrs.  Reese  H.  Eillian,  of  Honeybrook,  K.  Y.,  Js 
the  proud  owner  of  three  partridges,  who  have 
learned  to  know  her  and  her  husband  so  well  as  to 
have  become  i>erfectly  tame — a  result  considered  im- 
possible by  many.  These  three  birds  Mrs.  EilHim 
has  had  the  care  of  ever  since  they  were  hatchod, 
which  was  in  August  last.  All  through  the  winter 
she  fed  and  protected  them,  and  consequently  they 
have  come  to  love  the  hand  that  fed  them.  During 
the  winter  they  always  slept  together  under  the 
stove,  finding  that  the  warmest  place,  and  were  an 
amusing  curiosity  to  the  neighbors  who  came  to  see 
them.  The  hanging  basket  was  also  a  favorite 
roost.  Now  when  spring  has  come  they  fly 
about  the  yard  picking  food  on  ne  ground 
which  tiiey  would  not  touch  with  thislr  feet  when 
the  snow  lay  upon  it.  They  watch  their  master 
and  mistress'  movements  about  the  premiaes  with  eager  eye, 
as  if  they  were  loth  to  lose  sleht  or  them.  They  keep  np  a 
constant  whistling,  after ''  Mordecai,''  who  appears  to  be  their 
cry.  They  donH  seem  to  have  any  desire  to  fly  off  and  Join 
their  wild  brothers  and  sisters,  but  apparently  consider  their 
company  degrading,  tholr  owii  reiined  odacation  and  bringing 


ap  teaching  them  so.    Mrs.  Eillian  thinks  she  has  three  pets 
tobeprouaof,  and  we  agree  with  hen  .  .^  ^ 

The  gray  partridge  of  India  is  often  reared  in  captivity  by 
the  natives.  They  admire  its  sbrUl  cackle  as  mnch  as  we 
iaould  the  sweetest  notes  of  a  nightingale;  and,  besides,  it  Is 
I  drst  rate  fighter,  and  affords  nearly  as  much  diversion  in  that 
.vay  as  a  game-cock.    It  is  a  hardy  bird,  and  becomes  bold  and 


familiar,  Rke  the  chuckore,  sparrineat  people's  legs,  and  flying 
It  cats,  dogs  and  children,  it  feeds  on  rice  ana  all  kinds  of 
^raiuTto  which  insects,  especially  white  ants,  should  be  occa- 


lonahy  added,  to  correct  costiveness.  The  pugnacious  dis- 
josition  of  this  bird  renders  it  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  game 
CO  catxOi,  and  there  is  hardly  a  village  In  the  wilder  parts  of 
(Jppcr  and  Western  Bengal  where  this  amusement  is  not 
jarriod  on.  For  this  ptu'pose  a  tame  one  is  placed  in  a  small 
caze  covered  with  strong  norsehair  nooses,  and  carried  out  of 
in  evening  or  morning  to  the  jungle.  On  arriving  at  a  likely 
ipot  the  fowler  blows  two  or  three  times  upon  the  bird  in  the 
cage,  an  act  which  has  the  invariable  effect  of  roudag^  thsj 
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UtUe  captlre  to  fury.  It  answers  every  puff  by  a  shrill  cry, 
and  in  a  moment  or  so  soes  off  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage  and 
defiance,  screaming  and  cackling  challenges  to  all  comers,  in 
which  state  it  is  pmced  on  the  ground,  oancing  about  in  its 
cage,  while  the  fowler  retires  behind  some  neiehboring  bush 
to  watch  ofMiations.  The  decoy  blrd^s  calls  have  been 
answered  all  round  the  coppice  by  tne  time  its  master  is  hid- 
den, and  ere  long  an  exceedingly  diverting  scene,  which  I 
have  more  than  once  witnessed  In  Slngbhoom,  ensues.  One 
by  one  the  wild  cock  birds,  whose  crows  have  been  audible 
nearer  and  nearer,  emerge  from  the  covert,  head  up,  wings 
down,  and  tails  spread,  and,  after  showing  off  in  a  species  of 
war  dance  before  the  cace,  the  nearest  rushes  at  ft  with  a 
charge  that  would  send  u  rolling  off  the  scene  were  it  not 
securely  pegged  to  the  ground.  The  bird  within  and  the  bird 
without  engage  furiously,  a  la  Pyramus  and  Thisbe— but  with 
kicks  insteaa  of  kisses— through  the  intervening  wall,  till 
after  a  few  interchanges  of  this  nature,  the  assailant  finds 
himself  fast  by  the  leg  in  one  of  the  nooses  The  fowler  runs 
out,  detaches  the  captive,  and  retreats  with  it  to  his  ambus- 
cade, whereupon  other  wild  birds,  which  have  been  scared 
away  at  sight  of  the  man,  quickly  reassemble,  and  the  same 
scene  is  enacted  with  another  champion,  and  so  on,  da  capo, 
till  the  whole  are  secured  or  until  the  decoy  bird  has  become 
exhausted  and  sulky. 

The  quail  is  much  smaller  than  the  partridge  proper— but 
resembles  that  bird  in  its  form  and  modes  of  fife.  There  are 
about  a  dozen  species  found  in  North  and  Central  America  and 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  common  quail,  or  Hob  White,  iOryx 
Yirginia^iu  Bonap.i.  is  about  ten  inches  long,  with  an  alar 
extent  of  fifteen ;  the  general  color  above  is  brownish  red, 
especially  on  the  wing  coverts,  tinged  with  gray;  chin,  throat, 
forehead,  and  line  through  the  eyes  and  along  the  sides  of  the 
neck,  white ;  a  black  band  across  the  top  of  the  head. 

It  takes  to  trees  when  alarmed,  a  flock  dispersing  in  all 
directions  and  afterward  coming  together  at  the  caU  of  the 
leader. 

The  males  are  very  pugnacious,  and  in  the  breeding  season 
utter  the  well  known  notes,  ''Ah,  Bob  White,"  the  first  syllable 
rather  low,  but  the  others  loud  and  clear;  by  some  these  notes 
are  thought  to  resemble  ''  more  wet,"  and  are  therefore  re- 
garded as  omens  of  rainy  weather. 

''Whistles  the  quail  from  the  covert. 

Whistles  with  all  his  might. 
High  and  shrill,  day  after  day, 
'  Onildren,  tell  me,  what  does  he  say  V 
(TinoMthe  little  one,  bold  and  bright, 
Sure  that  he  understands  aright)— 

He  says,  'Bob  White  I  Bob  White  1* 

"  Calls  the  quail  from  the  cornfield. 

Thick  with  its  stubble  set; 
Misty  rain  clouds  floatiug  by 
Hide  the  blue  of  the  August  sky. 
'What  does  he  calL,  now,  loud  and  plain  T 
Quid  Locks—*  That  is  a  sign  of  rainr 

He  calls, '  More  wet  I  more  wet  V 

*' Pipes  the  quail  from  the  fence-top. 

Perched  there  full  in  sight, 
Quaint  and  trim,  with  quick,  bright  eye. 
Almost  too  round  and  plump  to  fly. 
Whistling,  calling,  piptng  clear, 
'  What  do  /  think  he  says  ?    My  dear,* 

He  says, '  Do  right  1  do  right  I' " 

Parker  GUlmore  says  of  the  common  American  guail:   "If 

Justifiable  to  envy  your  neighbors  the  possession  of  anything, 
think  the  sportsman  who  has  killed  this  game  must  often 
have  wished  in  his  heart  that  it  was  nbundant  in  Bngland.  In 
my  opinion  there  is  no  bird  more  worthy  of  attention,  and 
none  deserving  of  the  honor  of  introduction  to  any  land,  than 
the  American  ortyx.  It  weighs  from  eight  to  ten  ounces,  is 
erect  in  its  walk,  verv  handsome  in  plumage,  strong  upon  the 
wing,  feeds  prfncipaliy  upon  grain,  grass-seed,  ana  ants,  fre- 
quents indifferently  brush,  timber,  or  open  country,  is  capable 
of  standing  cold.  Is  not  quarrelsome  with  other  game,  and  is 
very  prolific,  frequently  hatching  two  broods  in  a  season. 

"  As  a  table  delicacy  I  know  no  greater ;  for  weeks  I  havecon* 
stantly  had  them  at  both  breakfast  and  dinner,  still  without 
becoming  satiated,  and  there  are  very  few  varieties  of  game 
could  stand  a  more  severe  test.  Their  note  or  call  is  remark- 
ably melodious,  and  in  the  spring  or  pairing  time,  when  tbev 
are  numerous,  yon  can  hear  their  sweet  voice  all  day  long,  and 
in  every  direction.  I  have  always  regretted  that  no  one  intro- 
duced this  little  stranger  In  sumdent  quantitiea  to  guarantee 
the  experiment  a  fair  trial." 

This  bird  is  universally  scattered  over  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  cultivation  exists,  although 
most  abundant  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

When  statistics  show  that  a  pig  can  live  thirteen  days  with- 
out food  or  drink,  farmers  are  nxnish  to  feed  them  so  often. 
Yes,  sir ;  its  a  pig  blunder. 


Leabk  in  youth,  if  you  can,  that  happiness  la  not  out- 
ride, but  inside.  A  good  heart  and  a  clear  conscience 
bring  happiness,  which  no  riches  and  no  circumstances 
ilone  erer  do. 


The  Last  of  the  Incas. 

In  the  conne  of  an  extenaive  tour  through  the  interior 
of  South  America,  durinff  the  paAt  year,  I  ylsited  Cnzco. 
That  city,  renowned  aa  the  capital  of  the  Inca  Empire, 
and  the  limit  of  the  conquesta  of  Pizarro,  is  among  the 
most  interesting  places  I  have  seen  in  any  part  oi  the 
world.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  reaching  it,  owing  to 
its  distance  from  the  coast,  and  the  lofty  chain  of  Andes 
Intervening,  appears  to  be  the  chief  reason  that  this 
celebrated  city  is  so  little  known  to  our  oountry- . 
men.  It  abounds  in  stupendous  monuments  of  art,  at- 
testing a  ciyiUzatlon  quite  equal,  if  not  superior  to  that 
of  the  Axtecs.  But.  amid  these  remains  of  ancient 
days,  there  exists  a  living  relic  of  the  past,  some  short 
notice  of  whom  may  be  interesting. 

The  venerable  Doctor  Don  Justo  Sahanvanrl,  a  canon 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Cuxco.  and  now  more  than  ninety 
years  of  age,  claims  to  be  a  lineal  descendant  in  the  sev- 
enth degree  from  Huyana  Caipac,  the  last  reigning  Inca, 
and  father  of  the  iU-fated  Atahualpha,  burnt  auve  bv 
the  conquerors  in  the  plaza  of  Caxamorca.  The  evi- 
dence of  his  claims  appears  to  me  to  be  conclnslye,  so 
that  in  this  man  we  see  the  last  of  the  royal  race  of 
Incas,  as  no  others  of  immixed  blood  are  known  to  exist. 
He  is  a  man  of  learning,  and  quite  distinguished  In  the 
history  of  his  country— having  personally  received  the 
thanks  of  Bolivar  at  the  dose  of  the  war  of  Independ- 
ence for  his  services  in  the  cause  of  Libertv. 

A  clerical  friend  took  me  to  the  old  man's  house.  We 
found  him  reading  Taaso  in  his  garden ;  a  secluded  spot 
just  under  the  walls  of  the  great  Temple  of  the  Sun. 
where  his  ancestors,  as  High  Priests  of  the  Sun.  and 
hereditarv  Lords  of  Peru,  once  officiated  at  the  altar  in 
the  grand  and  imposing  worship  of  the  '*  Children  of  the  . 
Sunl**  He  received  us  very  affably,  and  showed  me 
many  matters  of  interest  about  his  house.  He  conversed 
more  intelligentlv  than  is  usual  with  Peruvians  of  the 
interior,  concemmg  '<  El  Grande  Republica  del  Norte," 
as  he  called  the  United  States,  and  appeared  oauch  in- 
terested in  the  sli^t  sketch  of  our  political  system, 
which  he  requested  me  to  give  him.  He  had  many 
questions  to  ask :  who  was  fresident,  and  who  would 
be  the  next  President  f 

He  Is  a  fine  looking  man,  with  a  physiognomy  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  Quecha  Indians  (the  race  peo- 
pling this  part  of  Peru);  having  a  high  forehead,  laxge, 
regmar  features,  and  an  intelligent  eye.  A  paralytic 
stroke  about  two  years  ago  deprived  him  of  tne  power 
of  writing,  except  eariy  in  the  morning,  when  he  can 
sign  his  name. 

His  son  acts  as  hit  amanuensis.  He  always  affixes  the 
word  Inca  to  his  name.  The  seal  of  his  letters  bears  the 
arms  granted  by  Charles  V.  to  his  family  in  1544.  The 
original  letters  patent  are  carefully  preserved  in  his 
library. 

A  Pathetic  Incident. 

At  one  of  the  schools  in  St.  Louis,  numbers  of  the 
pupils  were  in  the  habit  of  bringing  luncheon  with  them, 
which  at  noon  they  ate  together.  Among  those  who  did 
hot  go  home  for  dinner,  the  teacher  in  a  particular  room 
noticed  a  little  girl  who  always  sat  looking  wistfuUj  at 
her  playmates  when  they  went  out  with  their  luncheon, 
but  who  never  brought  any  herself.  The  child  was  neat- 
ly but  very  plainly  clad,  and  the  closest  student  in  school 
hours,  lliis  odd  action  of  the  child  lasted  for  some 
time  when  one  day  the  teacher  noticed  that  the  little 
thing  had  apparently  brought  her  dinner.  The  noon 
hour  came,  and  the  children  took  their  lunch  as  usual 
and  went  out  to  eat  it,  the  little  girl  referred  to  alone 
remaining  in  the  room,  with  her  dmner  wrapped  up  in  a 
paper  on  the  desk  before  her.  The  teacher  advanced  to 
the  child,  and  asked  her  why  she  did  not  go  out  to  eat 
with  the  rest,  at  the  same  tltae  putting  out  her  hand 
toward  the  package  on  the  desk.  Quick  as  thou^t  the 
girl  dasped  her  hands  over  it,  and  exclaimed,  sobbing, 
^'  Don't  touch  it,  teacher ;  and  don't  tell,  please  1  It^s 
only  blocks."  And  that  was  a  fact.  Having  no  dmner 
to  bring,  and  being  too  proud  to  reveal  the  poverty  of 
her  family,  the  chUd  had  carefully  wrapped  up  a  number 
of  small  blocks  in  paper,  and  brought  the  package  to 
present  the  appearance  of  a  lunch.  It  was  nothing— a 
mere  ridiculous  incident  in  school  life ;  but  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  make  older  and  wiver  heads^than  hora  |e^  ^id. 
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Fashions  in  G-reenlancL 

To  one  Ignorant  of  the  style  of  dress  of  the  Green- 
Imdera  ana  the  similarity  of  the  dress  of  both  sexes,  it 
Iroald  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  maD  from  the 
Woman.  The  man  combs  his  hair  straight  down  and 
tyer  his  forehead,  only  parting  it  sufficiently  to  enable 
liim  to  Bee  directly  ahead  of  him,  while  the  woman 
combs  her  hair  in  a  Ions  plait,  forming  it  into  a  knot  on 
top  of  the  heady  which  is  elevated  about  four  inches 
from  the  scalp  and  tied  with  a  strip  of  ribbon,  either  of 
black,  blue,  or  red  coloi^-the  widow  being  distinguished 
by  a  black  ribbon,  the  wife  by  the  blue,  and  the  maiden 
by  the  red  one.  The  complexion  is  coppery,  like  that 
.  of  the  Indian,  their  hair  black  and  their  nose  flat,  whUe 
their  cheek-bones  are  broad  and  prominent,  nearly 
hiding^  the  nasal  appendage  when  tne  proffie  is  pre 
sented.  The  kapetab  or  Jumper,  with  hood  attachment, 
is  worn  by  both  sexes,  the  hood  of  the  woman's  beine 
made  larger,  in  which  to  carry  the  young  babe,  is  of 
sealskin  wiui  trimmings  of  dogskin.  The  pantaloons 
and  boots  are  also  worn  by  both  sexes,  those  of  the 
women  being  in  most  cases  very  elaborately  and  artis- 
tically trimmed.  The  pantaloons  of  the  women  reach 
onlT  to  the  knee,  while  the  boots,  made  of  finely  tanned 
sealskin,  nicely  crimped  and  sewed  with  the  dmews  of 
the  deer,  make  them  look  comfortable. 

Carbonic  Acid. 

BT  JAS.  P.  DUFFT. 

Oabbohio  AOm  is  a  transparent,  colorless  gas,  which, 
at  ordinary  temperature,  possesses  a  slightly  acid  taste 
and  smell.  It  is  obtained  from  substances  called  carbonr 
atet,  and  among  these  are  marble,  limestone  and  chalk, 
the  acid  being  produced  by  either  subjecting  them  to  the 
influence  of  strong  chemicals,  or  by  strongly  heating 
them. 

Experiment. — Procure  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  with  a 
bent  tube  attached  to  the  cork  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
will  Just  enter  the  bottle  about  two  inches,  and  be  long 
enough  and  of  the  requisite  shape  (somewhat  like  the 
figure  7)  to  enter  and  nearly  touch  the  bottom  of  another 
open-mouthed  bottle  known  as  a  battery  Jar.  Now  in- 
troduce into  the  bottle  a  quantity  of  either  mari>le  or 
chalk  in  small  pieces,  but  not  powdered ;  on  this  pour  a 
Attle  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  twice  as  much  water,  so 
as  to  half  fill  the  bottle.  Then  fit  in  the  bent  tube.  The 
acid  will  take  the  lime  away  from  the  marble,  and  the 
gas  will  pass  into  and  fill  the  Jar.  The  gas  is  very  heavy 
and  will  not  escape  until  the  Jar  is  full.  At  this  time  a 
piece  of  card  or  stiff  paper  may  be  placed  over  the  ves- 
sel to  prevent  the  action  of  the  currents  of  air. 

As  the  acid  is  the  product  of  the  combustion  of  the 
carbon  present  in  the  chalk  or  marble,  it  is  therefore  in- 
combustible, and  is  also  incapable  of  supporting  com- 
bustion and  animal  life.  The  first  fact  may  be  proved 
by  dipping  a  lighted  taper  in  the  jar,  when  it  will  oe  im- 
mediately exting^shed.  That  carbonic  acid  is  produced 
from  the  combustion  of  charcoal  is  obvious ;  and  the 
fact  that  its  burning  in  a  close  room  has  been  used  for 
suicidal  purposes,  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact  that  car- 
bonic acid  is  incapable  of  supporting  animal  life. 

It  is  soluble  in  water,  but  increased  solubility  is  pre- 
vented when  it  is  subjected  to  pressure.  Water  tnus 
surcharged  with  it  possesses  an  agreeable  taste,  effer- 
vesces briskly  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  and  is  sold 
under  the  name  of  soda  water,  though  in  reality  it  does 
not  possess  or  contain  any  soda.  Being  an  exceedingly 
weak  add,  it  is  produced  during  the  decay  of  all  animal 
and  vegetable  substances.  During  fermentation  it  is 
evolved  in  lar^e  quantities,  and  it  is  continually  given 
off  during  the  oreathing  of  animals. 

Heroism  is  rarely  understood  to  be  simply  uncompro- 
mlsed  duty.  Heroism  which  is  not  duty  is  out  a  dream 
of  the  dark  ages.  Duty  that  is  not  performed  with  the 
spirit  of  a  hero  is  but  the  mortar  and  brick  of  hard 
bondage.  In  the  daily  walks  of  life,  unseen  and  unad- 
ndred,  there  may  exist  the  truest  heroic  elements,  and 
all  may  find,  if  they  dare  choose,  a  glorious  life  and 
grave  in  the  sphere  of  commonplace  duty. 

TUBTLBS  dig  holes  in  the  sea  shore  and  bury  their  eggs, 
covering  them  up  to  be  hatched  by  the  sun.  Lobsters 
are  very  pugnacious,  and  fight  severe  battles.  If  they 
lose  a  daw  another  grows  out. 


Early  Marriages. 

BT  B08A.  V.  BAL8TON. 

The  universal  idea  that  one  should  always  embrace 
the  first  opportunity  to  engage  in  anything  desirable, 
does  not  hold  good  as  regards  marriage.  We  can  but 
note  with  regret  the  extremely  early  age  at  which  the 
obligatloas  oi  matrimony  are  assumed  oy  some  of  the 
young  people  of  the  present  age.  Scarcely  have  they 
entered  the  threshold  of  manhood  and  womanhood 
before  they  launch  their  craft  out  into  the  broad 
sea  of  life,  where  it  is  hard  to  steer  aright  at  best,  and 
with  the  mcreasine  cares  of  a  household,  begin  their 
career  with  no  guide  but  ignorance  and  no  helmsman 
but  inexperience.  Just  at  this  age  when  their  characters 
are  being  formed,  and  correct  views  of  the  philosophy 
of  life  are  being  imbibed,  which  is  necessarily  a  slow 
process,  it  is  a  great  error  to  crowd  the  mind  with  the 
altogether  new  responsibilities  of  husband  and  wife. 
They  know  nothing  of  the  foibles  and  follies  and 
variability  of  human  nature.  And  without  this  knowl- 
edge, if  they  have  gone  through  the  entire  course  of 
book  cramming  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  either  should  know  how  to  bear  with  the 
weakness  of  the  other,  or  to  analyze  the  dispositions  of 
their  offspring,  and  train  and  cultivate  the  Infant  mind 
as  it  gradually  unfolds  itself.  They  are  apt  to  view  life 
through  the  rose-tinted  lens  of  the  nursery,  where  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  have  every  desire  gratified,  anq 
some  one  to  shield  them  from  the  coldness  of  the 
world ;  so  it  seems  harder  for  them  to  practice  aelf»  ' 
denial  and  to  think  and  act  for  themselves. 

If  the  husband  has  arrived  at  maturity,  and  the  wiff 
be  his  Jurior  by  several  years,  the  disadvantage  ii 
doubly  on  her  side.  Besides  her  own  inexperience  to 
combat,  she  has  the  exactness  and  precision  of  his  more 
mature  Judgment  to  counteract,  it  rarely  happens  thai 
a  man  regards  the  opinion  of  a  child-wife  after  th^ 
romance  of  matrimony  has  worn  off.  Once  impressed 
with  her  lack  of  knowledge,  he  is  apt  to  go  tnroufl^ 
life  with  the  impression,  no  matter  what  may  be  tne 
subsequent  increase  of  her  store  from  experience  and 
observation.  At  first  she  is  a  toy.  a  petted  plaything, 
then  a  mere  drudge,  but  never  a  nelpmeet  and  bosom 
companion  upon  whom  he  can  always  rely,  and  of  whom 
he  can  seek  counsel  In  time  of  need.  The  estimation 
which  a  husband  puts  upon  the  intrinsic  worth  of  a 
wife  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five  is  ae 
one  to  two  according  as  the  years  increase.  When  he 
marries  her  in  the  full  bloom  of  her  maturity,  he  is 
never  fearful  that  she  will  commit  some  egreglons 
blunder  through  sheer  ignorance,  or  that  she  will,  for 
want  of  a  little  care  and  attention,  overwhelm  him  with 
a  sea  of  troubles  and  difficulties.  It  mleht  therefore, 
be  safely  asserted  that  one-half  of  the  ill-formed  unions 
now  existing  is  the  result  of  the  extreme  haste  of  young 

Eeople  to  get  married  at  an  age  when  they  are  entirelj 
icapable  of  choosing  a  companion  for  life. 


The  Ben  Family. 

Members  of  this  family  are  now  found  and  used  1m 
every  civilized  country  :  in  cities,  towns,  churches,  pris- 
ons, palaces,  hotels,  and  on  board  of  every  ship.  Th^y 
vaiT  in  stature,  bulk  and  speech ;  there  is  the  dwar^ 
with  its  little,  tinkling  voice,  and  the  giant,  with  its  loud 
tones,  that  would  nearly  sttm  you.  Their  employments 
also  are  varied — ^they  call  people  to  church,  ring  merrily 
at  marriages,  at  Christmas,  and  other  Joyful  times; 
sound  mournfully  at  funerals,  summon  people  to  rail- 
way trains,  announce  the  arrival  of  visitors,  and  are  often 
rung  impatiently  by  masters  and  mistresses  to  call  their 
servants.  Bells  were  first  heard  of  in  the  Book  of  Ex- 
odus :  they  were  made  of  gold,  and  were  very  small,  they 
were  fastened  to  the  blue  vestment  which  the  high  priest 
wore  when  attending  to  religious  duties.  The  Komans 
put  bells  on  their  sheep  and  horses,  which  was  first  done 
to  frighten  away  wild  beasts  and  to  enable  the  owners  to 
find  tnem  more  easily  when  they  wandered  away.  It 
was  not  until  this  century  that  bell-hanging  was  intro- 
duced into  the  rooms  of  houses.  It  is  supposed  that  long 
before  bells  were  known  in  Europe  they  were  used  in 
Hindoo  temples  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  away 
evil  spirito.  It  is  believed  that  Faulinus,  Bishop  of  Nola^ 
in  Campania,  first  invented  bells  in  the  year  400 ;  ihey 
were  first  used  in  churches  in  A.  D.  900. 
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THE  GROUPING  JVORLD. 


COQUETTE'S  ROSE. 

BT  RBA« 

We  two  have  spent  M>me  happy  dart 

By  brooklet,  stream,  and  Toantain; 
We  two  have  trodden  rocky  ways, 

And  climbed  a  mUiy  mountain. 
And  M'e  have  whispered  soft  and  low 

Many  a  time  togetht-r, 
And  thought  It  very  sweet  to  go 

And  seek  for  fern  and  lieuther. 
And  once  yoa  found  a  pale  white  rose* 

1  shall  forget  It  never— 
And  said  some  words  my  heart  well  knowa, 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 

n. 
I  iited  to  think  you  very  fair. 

And  oh!  so  very  simple. 
Because  you  had  a  childlike  air 

And  sncli  a  sancy  dimple  I 
I  used  to  think  you  loved  the  birds 

And  livfd  among  the  flowers, 
And  thnt  yon  metmt  the  whispered  worda 

You  said  in  twilight  hours. 
And  oh!  1  thought  yon  would  be  true, 

Althontrh  von  were  so  never; 
And  yet  I  will  be  true  to  yon 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 


I  wonder  If  you  quite  forget 

The  days  we  spent  together. 
Or  If  you  think  with  vague  regret 

Of  tangled  grasa  and  heather. 
I  wonder  if  your  eyes  are  still 

As  blue  as  when  we  parted— 
I  taw  them  turn  away  and  fill, 

And  thouzht  you  broken-hearted. 
Ah  well!  you  were  A  sad  coquette, 

But  I'll  forget  you  never; 
ni  keep  your  rose  (*tis  treasured  yet) 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 

}^r  Everyone  shonld  know  that  hot  water  will  restore 
ent  flowers  that  are  faded  by  being  worn  on  the  dress 
or  carried  in  the  hand.  Cut  half  an  inch  from  the  end 
of  the  stem,  and  put  it  directly  into  boiling  water ;  the 
petals  will  smooth  and  resume  their  beauty  in  a  few 
minutes.  Colored  flowers  will  revive  most  perfectly, 
for  white  flowers  are  inclined  to  curl  and  turn  yellow. 
The  thickest  textured  flowers  will  be  restored  the  most 
wonderfully.  Flowers  will  keep  fresh  after  this  treat- 
ment almost  as  long  they  would  have  done  if  freshly 
gathered. 


French  and  English  Manners. 

A  number  of  years  ago,^two  Scotch  ladies  paid  a  Tifit 
to  Paris,  accompanied  by  their  brother,  whose  business 
led  him  to  go  thither  every  year.  He  was  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  several  Parisian  families,  but,  not  speak' 
ing  French  fluently,  he  had  little  domestic  intercourse 

with  them.    The  two  Misses  D ,  on  their  arriyaL 

expected  that  their  brother's  acquaintances  would  call 
on  them,  as  they  had  been  aware  of  their  arrival ;  but 
not  a  soul  came  near  them.  They  did  not  know  that  in 
France  the  etiquette  is  for  the  stranger  to  call  flrst^ 
precisely  the  reverse  of  what  is  the  practice  in  England ; 
besides  which,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the 
French  generally  ^o  not  cultlyate  the  acquaintance  of 
foreigners,  and  rarely  give  them  inyitations  to  their 
houses. 

Receiving  no  attentions,  the  ladies  found  Paris  to  be 
rather  dull,  their  only  amusement  being  sights-seeing. 
One  day,  walking  with  their  brother  In  the  Champs- 
Elysees.  he  introduced  them  to  a  lady  whom  they 
chanced  to  meet.  Taking  pity  on  their  isolation,  she 
inyited  them  to  dine  with  her  on  the  following  day.  The 
lady  carved  small  pieces  of  each  dish,  and  put  them  on 
a  plate  with  a  fork,  which  was  handed  round  to  each 
ffuest  to  help  themselves.  The  Scotch  ladies,  accustomed 
to  eat  potatoes  with  every  dish,  were  puzzled  to  flnd 
none  forthcoming.  After  the  meat,  came  a  dish  of  green 
peas,  and  the  suad.  The  French  use  the  same  Knife 
and  fork  for  every  dish,  and  keep  them  when  their  plates 
are  changed ;  and  the  Misses  D- —  were  horrified  to  see 
that  the  servant  who  took  their  plates,  coolly  pat  their 
knife  and  fork  on  to  the  cloth  beside  them,  and  did  not 
give  them  a  clean  one  until  the  dessert  was  seryed.  Thev 
were  greatly  perplexed  by  the  variety  of  dishes  seryedy 
the  absence  of  potatoes,  and  the  arrival  of  green  peaa 
after  the  meat  had  been  taken  away !  The  dinner  was 
good,  but  the  oddity  of  the  arrangement  was  incompre- 
nensible.  It  was  a  violation  of  airordinary  conceptions. 
After  dinner  the  eentlemen  led  the  ladies  back  to  the 
drawing  room,  ana  cajt  furir  was  seryed.  Strong  black 
coffee,  without  milk  or  cream,  was  not  very  palatable  to 
the  Scotch  ladles,  though  they  found  the  liqueurs  which 
succeeded  it— creme  de  moka  and  creme  de  vanille — excel- 
lent. 

After  sitting  chatting  for  about  half  an  hour,  the  host- 
ess astonished   the   Misses  D by   announcing  her 

intention  of  going  for  a  walk,  it  being  Summer  and  the 
days  long.  The  Scotch  ladies  were  too  shy  and  too  little 
accustomed  to  converse  in  French  to  ask  for  explana- 
tions, but  they  thought  the  lady  very  rude  to  turn  them 
out  of  her  house  in  this  cool  way ;  they  had  not  ordered 
their  carriage  until  10^,  so  they  ben^  her  to  allow 
her  servants  to  fetch  one  of  them,  anoretumed  to  their 
hotel  marveling  at  the  unmannerly  impndence  of  French 
ladies. 

In  France,  there  are  generally  only  two  meals  a  day  ; 
dejnmer^  consisting  of  hot  or  cold  meat,  vegetablea.  des- 
sert, wine,  concluaing  with  a  cup  of  cc^e  an  lait;  tills  is 
usually  served  about  10  or  11,  ana  there  is  no  other  meal 
until  dinner,  about  7.  Some  people  have  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  a  roll  brought  to  them  in  tneir  rooms  eariy  in  the 
morning,  but  this  is  by  no  means  general.  The  two 
Scotch  ladies  returned  home  with  a  poor  opinion  of 
French  people  and  French  manners ;  the  truth  being 
that  they  made  no  allowance  for  a  perfectly  agreeable 
state  of  things  different  from  that  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed. 

Franklin^s  Simple  Language. 

Tradition  has  it,  that  when  Benjamin  Franklin  was  a 
lad,  he  began  to  study  philosophy,  and  soon  began  ap- 
plying technical  names  to  common  obiects.  One  even- 
mg  when  he  mentioned  to  his  father  that  he  had  swal- 
lowed some  acephalous  mollusks.  the  old  man  was  much 
alarmed,  and  suddenly  seizing  him,  called  loudly  for 
help.  Mrs.  Franklin  came  with  warm  water,  and  the 
liircil  man  rushed  in  with  the  garden  pump.  They 
forced  half  a  gallon  down  Benjamin's  throat,  then  held 
him  by  the  heels  over  the  edge  of  the  porch  and  shook  him, 
while  the  old  man  said  :  ^U  we  don't  get  them  things 
out  of  Benny  he  will  be  pizened,  sure."  When  they 
were  out,  and  Benjamin  explained  that  the  articles  eaten 
were  oysters,  he  received  a  whipping  for  frightening 
his  parents.  He  then  formed  a  resolution  to  ever  after- 
warfl  convey  his  thoughts  in  the  simplest  language 
possible. 
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The  Last  Discovery. 

There  really  Beems  to  be  do  end  to  the  marvels  of 
nature.    The  last  one  which  turned  up  is  called  "the 


Uving  drill."  It  is  a  worm,  as  bie  around  as  a  pipe-stem, 
and  about  five  inches  lonff,  which  bores  into  tne  hardest 
rock  with  surprising  facility.  So  far  as  yet  heard  from, 
^<  the  liYinff  drill"  is  a  native  of  Berks  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  Ls  reported  that  it  has  long  been  known  to  the 
people  of  that  county,  but  they,  good,  honest  souls, 
nave  never  considered  it  of  any  account.  But  at  last  the 
eye  of  science  has  lighted  upon  this  iron-clad  worm,  an  J 
.tt  now  comes  to  the  front.  If  it  can  only  be  raised  in 
large  numbers,  it  is  thought  by  some  enthusiastic  per- 
sons, that  it  may  drive  patent  drills  out  of  the  market. 
The  patentees  of  drills  must  be  looked  after,  or  they 
may  take  steps  to  extinguish  this  vermin  whicn  threat- 
ens to  bring  their  inventions  to  naught. 

When  we  think  of  the  Darwinian  theory,  and  "  the 
aorvival  of  the  fittest."  and  the  "docdrme  of  pro- 
gression," the  imagination  is  dazed  at  the  possibilities 
which  this  "  living  drill"  foreshadows.  Who  knows  but 
what  we  may  have  these  creatures  developed  to  the  size 
of  anacondas,  with  a  boring  power  which  might  honey- 
comb the  earth  itself? 

Farmers'  Life  in  Winter. 

Probably  no  one  of  the  industrial  classes  has  been  so 
directly,  and  we  may  say  disastrously,  influenced  by 
modem  innovations  and  changes  as  farmers,  and  this 
relates  speciallv  to  winter  life  and  pursuits  of  this  class. 
The  active  work  of  farmers  and  their  families  was  not 
in  any  degree  suspended  in  winter  until  within  a  period 
of  a  third  of  a  century.  Indeed,  the  hardest  laoor  of 
the  year  was  performed  by  them  in  cold  weather ;  they 
no  more  thought  of  housing  themselves  when  the  snows 
came  than  of  living  by  begging  or  stealing.  The  country 
was  comparatively  new,  and  there  were  clearings  to  be 
made,  logs  to  be  cut,  wood  to  be  hauled,  atone  walls  to 
be  built  (zor  many  of  our  common  field  walls  were  put 
ap  in  the  dead  oi  winter) ;  the  ways  were  to  be  kept 
clear  of  snow  obstructions ;  com  was  to  be  shelled  and 
tekan  long  distances  to  the  mill ;  the  cows.  oxen,  horses, 
and  sheep  were  to  be  fed,  and  the  pigs  looked  after. 

There  were  no  idle  hours  for  the  farmers  of  a  gene- 
ration ago  in  winter ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  oi  the 
women  and  children  in-doors.  All  was  hurry  in  the 
kitchen  from  early  daylight  to  sunset ;  and  when  the 
evening  darkness  came  on,  the  knitting,  spinning,  darn- 
ing, and  patching  continued  until  eight  or  nine  o'clock, 
when  all  went  tired  to  bed.  The  clothing  wom  by  the 
family  was  of  domestic  make,  fabrics  of  Imen  as  well  as 
of  wool.  The  wool  was  taken  from  the  backs  of  the 
sheep,  scoured,  carded,  spun,  woven,  and  dyed,  on  the 
farm^remises.  The  bark  of  the  butternut  afforded  a 
favorite  tint  of  yeUow-brown  ;  and  chipped  logwood  and 
copperas,  bought  of  the  distant  ffrocer,  gave  the  inky 
black  suited  to  garments  for  Sunday  use.  The  hum  of 
industry  never  ceased  in  the  dwellings  of  the  earlier 
race  of  farmers, except  at  night  and  on  ''Lord's  Day." 
And  they  were  happy,  healthy,  contented ;  but  little 
money  was  needed,  they  had  few  artifical  wants,  and 
their  ambition  was  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  their 
homesteads. 

But  a  great  change  has  occurred,  and  now  farmers 
have  become,  so  far  as  winter  life  is  concerned,  a  khid 
of  hibernating  animal,  like  the  bears  and  frogs  in  the 
woods  and  marshes.  Coal  has  taken  the  place  of  wood 
to  a  large  extent  even  in  the  country,  so  there  is  little 
chopping  to  be  done :  there  are  no  walls  to  be  built,  no 
heavy  timber  to  haul,  but  little  com  to  husk  or  shell, 
few  sheep  and  cows  to  feed,  and  but  little  marketing  to 
do.  When  the  first  snow-storm  spreads  its  white  mantle 
over  tne  face  of  mother  earth,  sul  is  hushed  and  silent 
arouno  most  of  our  farm  homesteads.  The  crowing  of 
a  solitary  cock,  perched  upon  the  barnyard  fence,  seems 
to  be  almost  a  painful  intrusion  upon  the  general  silence. 
As  regards  the  family,  the  boys  are  not  seen  around  the 
chopping-block,  or  on  the  hay-mow ;  the  girls  are  sel- 
dom seen  at  the  windows  with  their  knitting  work,  or  In 
the  snowpath  leading  to  the  bam,  with  milk-paU  in 
hand.  The  boys  are  away  at  school,  or  serving  a.s 
clerks  in  some  city  store  ;  the  girls,  if  at  home,  Eit  list- 
lessly about  the  red-hot  parlor  stove,  disconted,  lonely, 
with  ''nothing  to  do."  And  really,  there  is  very  little 
they  can  do ;  there  is  no  wool  to  card  or  spin,  no  fiax  to 


run  into  threads,  no  industrial  labor  that  will  give  them 
even  a  small  return  in  ready  money.  The  large  factories 
do  all  the  spinning  and  weaving,  and  make  all  the  bon- 
nets, stockings,  and  under  and  outer  garments;  and 
willing  hands  in  isolated  homes  find  no  remunerative 
employment.  The  great  want  of  the  age  is  some  indus- 
trial labor  which  can  be  performed  at  farm  homesteads, 
and  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  so  that  a  little  money 
can  be  earned  at  home.  In  the  progress  of  events,  we 
have  the  expectation  that  some  new  avenues  of  industry 
will  be  opened  in  this  direction,  and  when  this  occurs 
a  blessing  wHl  rest  upon  thousands  of  happy  homes. 

The  discouraged  state  in  which  large  numbers  of  our 
farmers  live  is  not  favorable  to  health  or  happiness ; 
neither  is  It  favorable  to  success  in  any  direction.  Win- 
ter in  the  country,  in  New  England  and  the  other 
Northern  States,  is  reaUy  quite  a  severe  ordeal  to  pass 
through ;  but  it  can  be  made  a  time  for  mind  improve- 
ment, and  also  a  time  of  preparation  for  the  active 
labors  of  the  summer.  Every  good  and  useful  paper  or 
book  a  farmer  reads  is  an  acquisition,  the  value  of 
which  cannot  be  stated  in  dollars  and  cents.  Winter  la 
the  time  to  improve  the  intellect,  the  time  to  lay  up 
those  stores  of  knowledge  which  will  serve  in  old  age, 
when  the  eyes  are  dim  and  the  hearing  impaired,  as  food 
for  thought  and  meditation.  In  the  altered  condition  of 
things  which  prevails  in  this  age,  farmers  must  seek  new 
moc^  of  occupation  in  winter. 

Salutations. 

The  Hebrew  salutation  was  "Peace  !"  and  the  Greeks^ 
"  Rejoice  I"  The  modems  use  the  form  "  What  doest 
thou  ?"  In  Germany,  "  How  do  you  find  yourself  ?"  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  they  invariably  kiss  the 
hands  oi  the  ladies  of  their  acquaintance  with  whom 
they  meet.  In  Spain,  "  How  goes  it  ?"  and  Spanish 
grandees  wear  their  hats  in  the  presence  of  the 
sovereign,  to  show  they  are  not  so  much  subjected  to 
him  as  the  rest  of  the  nation.  When  the  royal  carriage 
passes  it  is  the  rule  to  throw  open  the  cloak,  to  show 
that  the  person  is  unarmed.  In  the  West  Indies  the  ne- 
groes say  "  Have  you  had  a  good  sleep?"  The  Pelew 
lalanders  seize  the  foot  of  the  person  they  desire  to 
salute,  and  rab  their  faces  with  it ;  and  New  Guinea 
people  place  on  their  heads  leaves  of  trees  as  emblems 
of  peace  and  friendship.  In  the  sickly  districts  of  Egypt, 
where  fevers  are  common  and  dangerous,  they  salute  Dy 
saying,  "  How  goes  the  perspiration  ?"  *'  Do  you  sweat 
copiously?"  " Is  it  well  with  you ?"  and  the  inhabitants 
kiss  the  back  of  a  superior's  hand,  and,  as  an  extra 
civility,  the  palm  also.  Chinese  salutations  are  very 
peculiar.  Of  equals  they  inquire,  "Have  you  eaten 
your  rice  ?"  "  Is  your  stomach  in  order  f"  and  "  Thanks 
to  your  abundant  felicity."  The  Turks  cross  their  hands^ 
place  them  on  their  breasts,  and  bow,  exclaiming  "  Be 
under  the  care  of  God."  "  Forget  me  not  in  thy  prayers." 
"Thy  visits  are  as  rare  as  fine  days  I"  an  ancient  greets 
ing,  as  it  is  by  no  means  applicable  to  their  present 
countiT.  The  Romans,  in  ancient  times,  exclaimed, 
"  What  doest  thou  ?"  ^'  Be  strong,"  or  "  Be  healthy,»> 
when  it  was  customary  to  take  children  up  by  the  ears 
and  kiss  them.  Italians,  on  meeting,  kiss  the  hands  of 
ladies  to  whom  they  are  related,  with  the  strange  in- 
quiry, "  How  does  she  stand?"  Persians  salute  oy  in- 
clining neck  over  neck,  and  then  cheek  to  cheek,  with 
the  extravagant  greeting,  "  Is  thy  exalted  high  position 
good  ?"  "  May  thy  shadow  never  be  less,"  and  "  Peace 
Be  upon  thee."  In  Poland,  the  inhabitants  bow  to  the 
ground,  with  the  significant  inquiry,  "  Art  thou  gay  ?" 
or  "  How  hast  tbou  thyself  ?"  Russian  ladies  permit 
not  only  their  hands  but  foreheads  to  be  kissed  by 
friends.  The  men  salute  by  inquiring  "  How  do  you 
live  on  ?"  "  Be  well,"  and  a  common  exclamation, 
which  means  literally, "  God  be  with  you,"  has  degene- 
rated of  late  years,  into  the  opposite — "Devil  take 
you  I"  The  Hollanders,  with  their  proverbial  love  of 
good  living,  salute  their  friends  by  asking,  "  How  da 

Jrou  fare?"  "Have  you  had  a  good  dinner?"  Laj)- 
anders,  when  they  meet  on  the  fee,  press  their  noses 
firmly  together.  Bengalese  call  themselves  the  "most 
humble  slaves"  of  those  they  wish  to  salute.  Bohemians 
kiss  the  garments  of  persons  whom  they  wish  to  honor. 
Siamese  prostrate  themselves  before  superiors,  when 
a  servant  examines  whether  they  have  been  eating 
anything  offensive.  If  so,  they  are  kicked  out :  If  not 
they  are  picked  up. 
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Interest  and  PerBeverance. 

For  saccess  is  eveir  haman  being  Btdviiig.  "How 
It  be  reached  ?"  is  the  deepest  problem  of  each 
'0  life.  But  the  gnmdest  proDlems  are  ever  envel- 
oped in  the  deepest  mystery;  and  the  tme  answer  of 
this  question  will  lead  os  to  earth's  most  coveted  places. 
Man  sees  thousands  above  him  who  have  already  reached 
the  goal  he  hopes  to  attain.  He  may  endeavor  to  look 
back  upon  thefr  foot-prints ;  and  though  he  sees  many 
of  then-  helps  and  hindrances,  he  can  not  know  of  the 
silent  inner  struggles  of  these  lives,  or  of  the  most  cii^ 
cuitous  windings  of  their  pathways.  Could  he  know,  it 
would  be  no  criterion  by  which  to  eulde  his  footsteps. 
For  each  one  of  us  has  an  obstacle  to  surmount,  unlike 
any  ever  before  exlstinff ;  and  not  only  has  he  a  different 
hindrance  given,  but  he  has  to  help  him  something 
whose  counterpart  no  one  else  wHl  ever  possess. 

Then  it  must  follow  that  each  one  wlU  reach  success 
by  a  different  road.  But  there  are  certain  things  which 
every  one  must  attain,  no  matter  how  wide  a  chasm  may 
separate  his  ideal  good  from  that  of  another.  And  as 
the  rarest  treasures  are  ever  guarded  by  one  lock,  and 
then  another,  and  often  otbeis  still,  so  is  the  road  to 
success  guarded  from  all  of  earth's  sons  who  do  not 
possess  both  interest  In  their  work  and  perseverance  to 
continue. 

No  person  can  rightly  commence  a  work  in  which  he 
feels  no  interest.  And  we  could  not  desire  him  to  con- 
tinue in  that  which  wajs  not  rightly  commenced.  There- 
fore interest  is  ever  the  first  cause  in  arousing  men  to 
successful  labor.  None  of  the  great  reformations  of  the 
past  that  have  uprooted  evils  standing  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,  could  have  been  achieved  had  they 
failed  to  awaken  tho  interest  of  the  people.  In  looldng 
back  upon  the  world's  history,  we  find  recorded  the 
names  of  many  measures,  brought  before  its  several 
nations,  which  we  feel,  had  they  been  successful,  would 
have  been  the  means  of  arousing  the  people  to  a  higher 
standard  of  worth.  As  we  ask  ourselves,  "Why  should 
this  great  and  grand  scheme  meet  with  so  ignominious 
a  failure  ?"  we  can  truly  answer,  because  its  coadjutors 
awakened  no  interest  in  the  minds  of  others. 

Would  Columbus  ever  have  succeeded  in  discovering 
the  New  World  had  he  not  felt  that  his  scheme  was 
amongthe  grandest  that  ever  entered  man's  mind?  And 
could  Europe's  sovereigns  with  him  have  seen  its  great- 
ness, he  would  not  have  waited  long  years  for  a  fleet  in 
which  to  cross  the  Atlantic  In  whatever  cause  we  may 
be  laboring,  those  who  work  with  the  greatest  interest, 
other  things  being  equal,  are  the  most  successful. 

But  interest  wimout  perseverance  will  gain  for  us  no 
victories.  How  many  young  people  choose  for  their 
life-work  that  for  which  they  have  much  talent  1  They 
work  energetically  and  faithfully  but  for  a  short  time, 
and  then  because  success  does  not  crown  their  first  effort 
—because  they  meet  what  men  must  Inevitably  meet, 
obstacles— because  the  world  will  not  give  homage  to 
those  whose  worth  is  untried,  they  commence  some 
other  work  with  as  g^reat  interest  as  before,  and  with  as 
little  perseverance,  and  the  results  of  the  second  are  but 
the  results  of  the  first.  Perseverance  rtfouires  not  onlv 
unceasing  labor,  but  enduring  patience.  We  must  work 
expecting  to  wait,  it  may  be  years,  for  anv  degree  of 
success.  If  the  first  effort  be  unsuccessful,  how  much 
greater  is  the  need  that  we  lay  not  down  our  vigilance, 
but  give  the  undivided  powers  of  our  being  to  the  second 
attempt.  Even  though  some  avenging  god  may  seem  to 
follow  our  footsteps,  and  endeavor  to  foil  every  plan, 
shall  we  give  up  ?  No !  let  us  say  we  wiU  conquer ;  and 
the  greater  the  number  of  obstacles  overcome,  the 
prouder,  the  more  glorious  the  victory. 

Those  who  lack  perseverance  do  not  continue  long  in 
any  one  work;  and  constant  change  will  cause  the  wealth 
or  popularitv  which  they  seek,  to  deem  ever  but  just  a 
little  beyond  their  reach.  It  will  ever  be  beyond,  never 
gained.  But  to  what  success  mav  interest  and  persever- 
ance lead  us  1  Then  realizing  what  strong  weapons  for 
good  are  interest  and  perseverance,  let  us  remember 
that  they  are  Just  as  powerful  instruments  of  evil,  if 
used  in  the  cause  of  wrong.  Bome  successes  are  the 
worst  failures  that  can  be  attained.  Endeavor  to  reach 
the  true  success.  And  what  is  this  if  not  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  greatest  possible  good  r  And  in  how- 
ever humble  a  manner  our  nelKhbor  may  seek  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  world,  let  us  not  despise  hie 
work|  but  look  rather  at  *he  effects  than  the  means. 


Equine  Sagacity. 

A  pleasant  stoir  has  lust  come  to  us  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  In  Gfaaf-Eeinett,  as  in  all  the  old  Dutch 
towns  in  the  colony,  there  is,  in  the  centre  of  the  place, 
a  large  market  square,  where  the  farmers,  traders,  and 
others,  arriving  with  their  produce  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night,  may  "  out-span  "  the  oxen  or  horses  from 
their  wagons,  send  the  cattle  out  to  the  " commonage" 
to  fee<L  while  they  bivouac  at  their  wagons,  as  is  the 
wont  of  African  travelers  to  do,  until  the  eisbt  o'clock 
morning  market  auction.  An  old  horse  belonging  to 
one  of  these  parties  had  wandered  about  in  seucE  of 
grass  and  water— vainly,  no  doubt,  for  It  was  during  the 
severe  drought  from  wnich  the  countiy  is  but  now  re- 
covering. Coming  to  the  great  bare  market-place,  and 
finding  a  knot  of  men  tall^g  there,  he  singled  out  one 
of  them,  and  pulled  him  by  the  sleeve  wl&  hia  teeth. 
The  man,  thinking  the  horse  misrht  possibly  bite,  re- 
pulsed him,  but  as  it  was  not  very  roughly  done  he 
returned  to  the  charge,  with  the  same  reception ;  but  he 
was apersevering animal,  and  practically  demonstnted 
the  axiom  that  ''perseverance  gains  the  day,*'  for  upon 
his  taking  the  chosen  sleeve  for  the  third  ume  between 
his  teeth,  the  owner  awoke  to  the  idea  that  a  deed  of 
kindness  might  be  required  of  him  :  so  putting  his  hand 
upon  the  horse's  neck,  he  said :  "  All  right,  old  fellow ; 
march  on  1"  The  horse  at  once  led  the  way  to  a  pump 
at  the  further  side  of  the  square.  Some  colored  servants 
were  lounging  about  the  spot  One  of  them,  at  the 
biddhig  of  the  white  man,  filled  a  bucket  with  water; 
three  times  was  the  bucket  replenished  and  emptied  be- 
fore the  "great  thirst"  was  assuaged,  and  then  the 
grateful  brute  almost  spoke  his  thanks  to  his  white 
friend  by  rubblx^  his  nose  gently  against  his  arm,  after 
which  he  walked  off  with  a  great  sigh  of  relief.  A  stoiy 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  foregoing  was  told  me  by  a 
friend,  whose  uncle,  an  old  country  squire  in  one  of  our 
western  counties,  had  a  favorite  hunter  in  a  looee  box  in 
the  stable.  One  warm  summer  day  he  was  "  athlrst," 
and  could  get  no  water.  He  tried  to  draw  the  groom's 
attention  to  the  fact,  but  without  success.  The  horse 
was  not  to  be  discouraged ;  he  evidenUy  gave  the  mat-  • 
ter  consideration.  The  thirst  was  pressing.  All  at  once 
he  remembered  that  he  always  had  a  certain  halter  put 
upon  his  head  when  led  to  the  water.  He  knew  where 
it  hung.  He  managed  to  unhook  it  from  its  peg,  and 
carried  it  to  the  groom,  who  at  once,  in  great  admiration 
of  the  knowledgeable  brute,  rewarded  Urn  In  the  man- 
ner he  desired. 


Curing  a  Toothache. 

Kllllons  upon  millions  of  thanks  are  due  the  dlsvov- 
erer  of  this  sinple  remedy  for  a  distressing  ailment,  if 
it  is  only  true.  For  tbousanas  ot  years  toothache  has  • 
been  in  the  world,  ranking  as  the  most  decided  aflUction 
of  mankind,  and  all  this  time  alum  and  salt  have  been 
ready  at  hand,  but  with  nobody  possessed  of  the  genius 
to  apply  them.  But  we  know  how  it  it  done  at  last,  and 
henceforth  let  toothache  be  banished  ftx>m  the  world : 

A  gentieman  says,  after  suffering  excruciating  pain 
from  toothache,  and  having  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  relief, 
Betty  told  me  a  gentieman  nad  been  waiting  some  time 
in  the  parlor  who  said  he  would  not  detain  me  one  min- 
ute. He  came — a  friend  I  had  not  seen  for  years.  He 
sympathised  with  me,  while  I  briefly  told  how  sadly  I 
was  afflicted. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  exclaimed  he,  "  I  can  cure  you  m 
ten  minutes." 

"  How  ?  how  ?"  I  asked ;  "  do  it  in  pity  I" 

"  Instantiy,"  said  he.  "Betty,  have  you  any  alum  f 

"  Yes." 

"  Bring  it  and  some  common  sslt." 

They  were  produced :  my  friend  pulverized  tbem. 
mixed  in  equal  quantities ;  then  wet  a  small  piece  of 
cotton,  causing  the  mixed  powders  to  adhere,  and  placed 
it  in  my  hollow  tooth.  ^  _^ 

"There,"  said  he,  "if  that  does  not  cure  you  I  wID 
forfeit  my  head.  Tou  may  tell  this  in  Oath  and  pubiish 
it  in  Ashkalon ;  the  remedv  is  infallible." 

It  was  so.  I  experienced  a  sensation  of  coldness  on 
applying  It,  which  gradually  subsided,  and  with  it  the 
torment  of  the  toothache. 

The  higher  we  rise  the  more  isolated  we  become ;  and 
all  elevations  are  cold.  D«  Boufisbs. 
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The  Boy  who  Took  a  Boarder. 

BT  OHABLOTTB  iLDAMB. 

Once  upon  a  time,  long  before  any  of  yoa  children 
were  bom— about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  in 
fact — a  little  boy  stood  one  morning,  at  the  door  of  a 
palace  in  Florence,  and  looked  about  him. 

Why  he  was  standing  there  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps 
he  was  watching  for  the  butcher  or  the  milkman,  for  be 
was  a  kitchen-boy  in  the  household  of  a  rich  and  mighty 
cardinal.  He  was  twelve  years  old,  and  his  name  was 
Thomas. 

Suddenly  he  felt  a  tap  on  his  shoulder,  which  made 
him  turn  around,  and  he  said  with  great  astonishment : 

"  What  1  Is  that  you,  Peter  ?  What  has  brought 
you  to  Florence  ?  and  how  are  all  the  people  in  Cor- 
tona?" 

"  They're  all  well,"  answered  Peter,  who  likewise  was 
a  boy  of  twelve.  "  But  I've  left  them  for  good.  I'm 
Urea  of  taking  care  of  sheep— stupid  things  !  I  want 
to  be  a  painter.  I've  come  to  Florence  to  learn  how. 
They  say  there's  a  school  here  where  they  teach 
people." 

''But  have  you  got  any  money  I"   asked  Thomas. 

"Not  a  penny. '° 

"Thenyoucan't  be  a  painter.  You  had  much  better 
take  service  in  the  kitchen  with  me  here  in  the  palace. 
Tou  will  be  sure  of  not  starving  to  death,  at  least,"  said 
the  sage  Thomas. 

«  Do  you  get  enough  to  eat  ?"  asked  the  other  boy  re- 
flectively. 

"  Plenty.    More  than  enouffh." 

"  I  don't  want  to  take  service,  because  I  want  to  be  a 
painter,  "  said  Peter.  "But  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do. 
As  you  have  more  than  you  need  to  eat,  vou  shall  take 
me  to  board— on  trust  at  first,  and  when  I'm  a  grown  up 
painter,  I'll  setUe  the  bill." 

"Agreed,"  said  Thomas,  after  a  moment's  thought. 
**•  I  can  manage  it.  Ck)me  up  stairs  to  the  garret  where 
I  sleep,  and  rll  bring  you  some  dinner  by-and-by." 

So  the  two  boys  went  up  to  the  little  room  among  the 
chimney-pots  where  Thomas  slept.  It  was  very,  very 
small,  and  aU  the  furniture  in  It  was  an  old  straw  bed 
and  two  rickety  chairs.  But  the  walls  were  beautifully 
whitewashed. 

The  food  was  good  and  plentiful,  for  when  Thomas 
went  down  into  the  kitchen  and  foraged  among  the 
broken  meats,  he  found  the  half  of  a  fine  mutton-pie, 
which  the  cook  had  carelessly  thrown  out.  The  car- 
dinal's household  was  conducted  upon  very  extrava- 
gant principles. 

That  did  not  trouble  Peter,  however,  and  he  enjoyed 
the  mutton-pie  hugely,  and  told  Thomas  that  he  felt  as 
if  he  could  fly  to  the  moon. 

"So  far,  so  good,  "  said  he ;  "  but,  Thomas,  I  can't 
be  a  painter  without  paper  and  pencils  and  brushes 
and  colors.    Haven't  you  any  money  ?" 

"No,"  said  Thomas,  despairingly,  "and  I  don't 
know  how  to  get  any,  for  I  shall  receive  no  wages  for 
three  years." 

"Then  I  can't  be  a  painter,  after  all,"  said  Peter, 
mournfully. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,"  suggested  Thomas.  "I'll  get 
some  charcoal  down  in  the  kitchen,  and  you  can  draw 
pictures  on  the  wall." 

So  Peter  set  resolutely  to  work,  and  drew  so  many 
figures  of  men  and  women  and  birds  and  trees  and 
beasts  and  flowers,  that  before  long  the  walls  were  all 
covered  with  pictures. 

At  last,  one  happy  day,  Thomas  came  Into  possession 
of  a  small  piece  of  silver  money.  Upon  my  word,  I 
do  not  know  where  he  got  it.  But  he  was  much  too 
honest  a  boy  to  take  money  that  did  not  belong  to 
him,  and  so,  I  presume,  he  derived  it  from  the  sale  of 
his  "perquisites." 

Tou  may  be  sure  there  was  joy  in  the  little  board- 
ing-house up  among  the  chimney-pots,  for  now  Petor 
could  have  pencils  and  paper  and  Indiarrubber,  and  a 
few  other  things  that  an  artist  needs.  Then  he  changed 
his  way  of  life  a  little.  He  went  out  early  every  morn- 
ing and  wandered  about  Florence,  and  drew  eveivthing 
he  could  flnd  to  draw,  whether  the  pictures  in  the 
churches,  or  the  fronts  of  the  old  palaces,  or  the  stat- 
ues in  the  public  squares,  or  the  outlines  of  the  hills 
beyond  the  Amo,  Just  as  it  happened.    Then,  when  It 


became  too  dark  to  woik  any  longer,  Peter  would  go 
home  to  his  boarding-house,  and  find  his  dinner  all 
nicely  tucked  away  under  the  old  straw  bed  where 
landlord  Thomas  had  put  it,  not  so  much  to  hide  it 
as  to  keep  it  warm. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  about  two  years. 
None  of  the  sPTvants  knew  that  Thomas  kept  a  boarder, 
or  if  they  did  know  it,  they  good-naturedly  shut  their 
eyes.  The  cook  used  to  remark  sometimes  that  Thomas 
ate  a  good  deal  for  a  lad  of  his  size,  and  it  was  quite 
surprising  he  didn't  grow  more. 

One  day  the  cardinal  took  it  into  his  head  to  alter  and 
repair  his  palace.  He  went  all  over  the  house  in  com- 
pany with  an  architect,  and  poked  into  places  that  he 
had  never  in  all  his  life  thought  of  before.  At  last  he 
reached  the  garret,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  stumbled 
right  into  Thomas'  boarding-house. 

^*  Why,  how's  this  ?"  cried  the  great  cardinal,  vastly 
astonished  at  seeing  the  mean  Uttle  room  so  beautifully 
decorated  in  charcoal.  Have  we  an  artist  among  us  r 
Who  occupies  this  room  ?" 

"The  kitchen-boy,  Thomas,  your  Eminence." 

"  A  kitchen-boy  I  But  so  great  a  genius  must  not  be 
neglected.    Call  the  kitchen-ooy.  Thomas." 

Thomas  came  up  in  fear  and  tremblmg.  He  never 
had  been  in  the  mighty  cardinal's  presence  before. 
He  looked  at  the  charcoal-drawings  on  the  wall,  then 
into  the  prelate's  face,  and  his  heart  sank  within  him. 

"Thomas,  you  are  no  longer  a  kitchen-boy,"  said  the 
cardinal,  kindly. 

Poor  Thomas  thought  he  was  dismissed  from  service 
—and  then  what  would  become  of  Peter  ? 

"  Don't  send  me  away  !"  he  cried,  implorlnglv,  falling 
on  his  knees.  "  I  have  nowhere  to  go,  and  Peter  will 
starve — and  he  wants  to  be  a  painter  so  much." 

"  Who  is  Peter"  asked  the  cardinal. 

"  He  is  a  boy  from  Cortona,  who  boards  with  me,  and 
he  drew  those  pictures  on  the  wall,  and  he  will  die  if  he 
cannot  be  a  painter." 

"  Where  is  he  now  ?"  demanded  the  cardinal. 

"  He  is  out,  wandering  about  the  streets  to  flnd  some- 
thing to  draw.  He  goes  out  every  day  and  comes  back 
atn&ht." 

"  When  he  returns  to-night,  Thomas,  bring  him  to 
me,"  said  the  cardinal.  "  Such  genius  as  that  should 
not  be  allowed  to  live  in  a  garret." 

But,  strange  to  say,  that  night  Peter  did  not  come 
back  to  his  boarding-house.  One  week,  two  weeks 
went  by.  and  stiU  nothing  was  heard  of  him.  At  the 
end  of  tnat  time,  the  cardinal  caused  a  search  for  him 
to  be  instituted,  and  at  last  they  found  him  in  a  con- 
vent. It  seems  he  had  fallen  deeplv  in  love  with  one 
of  Raphael's  pictures  which  was  exhibited  there.  He 
had  asked  permission  of  the  monks  to  copy  it,  and 
they,  charmed  with  his  youth  and  great  talent,  had 
readily  consented,  and  had  lodged  and  nourished  him 
all  the  time.  « 

Thanks  to  the  interest  the  cardinal  took  in  him,  Petei 
was  admitted  to  the  best  sc|]ool  for  painting  in  Florence. 
As  for  Thomas,  he  was  giveu  a  post  near  the  cardinal's 

Iierson,  and  had  masters  to  instruct  him  in  all  the  learn- 
.ngof  the  da>. 

Fifty  years  later,  two  old  men  lived  together  in  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  houses  in  Florence.  One  of  them 
was  called  Peter  of  Cortona,  and  people  said  of  him, 
"he  is  the  greatest  painter  of  our  time."  The  other 
was  called  Thomas,  and  all  they  said  of  him  was, 
"Happy  is  the  man  who  has  him  for  a  friend  1" 
And  he  was  the  boy  who  took  a  boarder. 

The  Tyrolese. 

The  Tyrolese  paint  the  fronts  of  their  house  in  fresco, 
mostly  with  subjects  out  of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  some- 
times with  passages  out  of  Tyrolese  histoiy — ^battles  and 
processions,  and  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  world  and 
the  next— all  set  fortn  in  rude,  vigorous  design,  with  a 
sort  of  reckless  prodigality  of  coloring,  as  if  red  and 
yellow  ochre  cost  nothmg.  A  favorite  decoration  is  that 
of  a  gigantic  St.  Florlan  emptying  a  bucket  of  water 
upon  a  diminutive  bouse  on  Are,  which  reaches  about 
up  to  his  knee.  No  house  they  say  can  be  burnt  which 
bears  this  talisman.  The  Tyrolese  are  not  alone  in  their 
regard  of  charms ;  almost  every  nation  has  its  popular 
usages,  based  on  vulgar  credulity  or  superstitious  rev* 
erence  for  relics  or  amulets. 
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JESSIE'S  GRAVE. 


Obt  fair  nnd  frt-fh  tlie  frinrtle  Hofrf^r 

Thai  I  f-o  mjJKi  liave  hl^t ; 
Tht  hiul  iiivii  bhmmf<d  In  shlae  and  shower, 

Ai3d  jULTifrlied  ill  the  frtisL 

Sad  incminry  mnfi€i  whilst  1  «t«Qd 

Irj,  iJiJH  fjxMitlicir  phirx'- — 
I  m]j?^  I  hi^  rla-iPiiij:  of  a  band. 

The  \i^i^^^  ol  a  fiicc. 

My  lift?  hm1  ^nn^hlnc  3ri?ar«a^o — 

ijut  t)i»<i  dirli^Zkt  t<4  vuJM  ; 
Tht^  ltU>K*tfuh  ilt'rtd  Jwnt-ttEh  the  eiiow 

Shii]!  one  du;^'  IjJouim  A^ajii. 

Now  in  hiT  rnrlv  [^rave  she  ilcn. 

In  drrji.  iiiirutni-a  ri'!-t  : 
Thi?  rvflidp  drnopinL,'  on  her  eyes. 

The  quiet  in  Iscr  breja^U 


'Charlotte  Corday  in  Prison/' 


Thfe  imprfinflive  picture  is  In  the  Corcoran  GallcrT  of 
Art  at  WaejljiniftoD.  It  is  I  hi-  work  of  Cbarlt-s  N.  Mufler, 
sn  emihtrit  Frviith  ariit^t.  kmiMn  by  his  *'  Kollrall  "  of 
the  viclims  of  the-  ^^tiillntiTie  iluritii:  the  lirf^t  Freuch  Re- 
volution. Cb:irh»rtt'  Cordaj,  discendt^fi  fn-m  a  uoble 
family,  tbouy[h  a  rtpiibliL*aii,  dftermiiud  in  riti  the 
republic  of  tbf  l}londlhir^^ty  Marat,  wbo  fttiif  to  the 
gidllollDe  all  opfK)(.iLd  to  him.  t^he  maua^t'tl  lo  j^et  an 
»udl<>nef*  witb  Ibe  iiiontittr,  and  as  be  wai<  \\\  the  ael  nf 
taking;  tbe  iianitR  of  eohu'  of  Iut  rontitrviiieD  as  fre^ih 
vktiniR,  ^\w  fttabbe^l  bim  tn  tbe  heart.  After  a  trhd  ^be 
was  piiillotiued  ou  tbe  ITtb  of  July,  1710,  u^ed  25  yearR. 
She  ntvt'T  reiieiittd  the  deed  aod  dlBplayed  finnaess  aud 
coinpoiiurt^  ii>  the  lat-t. 

The  artist  has  defdeted  b^r  in  tbe  parJi  of  a  rustle, 
Mith  trbetvlor  ribbons  on  her  aip.  re^tiiii;  lancruklly  upon 
tbe  ru8ty  iron  bars  uf  her  prison  window,  tkr  ripht  nrni 
la  braeed  &>::!iiijdt  the  t^toiic  wtill,  the  baud  holdiiiLT  a  pen, 
Slip  porting  tlie  droopiTi^  head.  Tbe  kfl  baud  cla.ips 
the  iron  bars — n  totit'hiuL^  eontra^t  between  itii  deJieiiic, 
Blender  lincers  and  the  rudty  metaL  Tbe  pose  of  the 
form  Pbejw  wi  an  nest*,  iib  dties  til  so  the  rudvle  pale  face 
looklni!:  tbrouLd]  the  gratiTip  wilh  a  (hrillint;,  earnest 
mourn  fulT(ees<.  8b  e  appears  a.s  if,  weary  with  writuic  she 
had  f^lowly  souirbt  the  wliniow  for  afr  nnuduteii  by 
prison  wallii.  Her  tiiouth  fihowri  injfnJltrint:  Ihninrss, 
and  bvir  eye**  Phnw  watch fnlue.^fl  nnd  sadness,  but  not 
the  i^orrow  of  private  crief.  There  is  in  theni  no  ei^  of 
remorse,  nor  of  regret,  uuleae  over  the  necessity  of  her 


terrible  act.  Their  whole  expression  speaks  of  a  heart 
broodinfi^  over  tbe  fate  of  her  country. 

Tbe  picture  ii^  free  from  the  tragic  treatment  the  sub- 
ject is  too  apt  to  receive  from  French  artists.  Its  color 
throughout  is  grave  and  subdued.  The  clear,  pale  face, 
tbe  plain  gray  garb,  the  stone  wall  and  rusty  bars,  are 
all  in  solemn  keeping.  Even  the  rosy  tints  of  Uie  ex- 
quisitely tinted  fingers  harmonize  with  the  prevailing 
gravity  of  color. 

This  noble  picture  is  recently  from  the  hand  of  the 
artist  and  has  never  before  been  publicly  exhibited. 

^QxhingUmy  £),  C,  Jwtt,  1876. 

English  Landowners. 

It  is  sometimes  confidently  asserted,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  that  five  hundred  people  own 
half  the  soil  of  Great  Britain.  The  statement  is  entirely 
untrue.  There  is  another  statement,  also  quite  popular, 
which  appears  to  be  more  worthy  of  belief,  because  it  is 
taken  from  ofiicial  figures.  The  British  census  of  1861 
rives  29^285  as  the  number  of  landed  proprietors  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Inference,  if  there  were  no  mora 
facts  to  be  learned,  would  be  irresistible,  that  less  than 
90,000  persons  own  the  entire  territory  of  the  British  Isle. 
But  it  was  discovered  by  some  one  who  took  pains  to  in- 
vestigate, that  more  than  one-half  of  the  persons  set 
down  as  landowners  were  women.  It  was  also  discov- 
ered that  thousands  of  persons  who  own  land  were  set 
down  as  "private  gentlemen,"  or  as  **fanner8."  The 
untrustworthiness  of  the  figures  was  then  absolutely 
proved,  but  they  have,  nevertheless,  done  duty  in  nu- 
merous speeches  of  land-reformers  for  ten  years. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  a  debate  during  the  session 
lately  closed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  exposed  the  extent 
to  which  the  above  statements  were  wide  of  the  truth. 
According  to  the  census,  there  were  but  245  landed  pro- 
prietors in  Hertfordshire.  As  there  are  891,141  acres  of 
Und  in  the  country,  this  would  leave  an  average  of 
almost  1,600  acres  to  each  owner.  But  the  duke  took 
pains  to  go  through  the  rate-books,  and  found  that  the 
owners  of  land  in  Hertfordshire  number  9,833,  which  is 
forty-four  and  one  third  acres  of  land  to  each  owner, 
iind  an  owner  to  every  twenty-two  persons  of  the  popu- 
lation by  the  census  of  1871.  The  same  rate  for  England 
alone  would  make  the  number  of  proprietors  almost  a 
million.  It  is  not,  however,  pretended  that  Hertford- 
shire is  a  fair  test  of  the  whole  country.  The  Earl  of 
Derby  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  number  of  proprie- 
tors was  isk  the  neighborhood  of  900,000. 


The  First  Wine. 

A  Grecian  legend  is  as  follows :  "When  Bacchus  was 
a  boy  he  journeyed  through  Hellas  to  go  to  Naxia,  and, 
as  the  way  was  very  lone,  he  grew  tired,  and  sat  down 
upon  a  stone  to  rest.  As  ne  sat  there,  with  his  eyes  upon 
the  ground,  he  saw  a  little  plant  spring  up  oetween 
bis  feet,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he  deter- 
mined to  take  it  with  him  and  plant  it  in  Naxia.  He 
took  it  up  and  carried  it  away  witin  him ;  but,  as  the  sun 
was  very  hot,  he  feared  it  might  wither  before  he  reached 
his  destination.  He  found  a  bird's  skeleton,  into  which 
he  thrust  it,  and  went  on.  But  in  his  hand  the  plant 
sprouted  so  fast  that  it  started  out  of  the  bones  above 
and  below.  This  gave  him  fresh  fear  of  its  withering. 
And  he  cast  about  for  a  remedy.  He  found  a  lion's  bone, 
which  was  thicker  than  the  bird's  skeleton,  and  he  stuck 
the  skeleton,  with  the  plant  into  it,  into  the  bone  of  the 
lion.  Ere  long,  however,  the  plant  grew  out  of -the  lion's 
bone  likewise.  Then  he  found  the  bone  of  an  ass  still 
larger  than  that  of  the  lion.  So  he  out  the  lion's,  con- 
taining the  bird's  skeleton  and  the  plant,  hito  the  ass's 
bone,  and  thus  he  made  his  way  to  Naxia.  When  about 
ready  to  set  the  plant  he  found  the  roots  had  entwined 
themselves  around  the  bird's  skeleton  and  the  lion's 
bone  and  the  ass's  bone ;  and  as  he  could  not  take  it  out 
without  damaging  the  roots,  he  planted  it  as  it  was,  and 
It  came  up  speedily  and  bore,  to  his  great  Joy,  tiie  most 
delicious  grapes,  from  which  he  made  the  first  wine,  and 
^ave  it  to  men  to  drink.  But  behold  a  miracle !  When 
men  drank  of  it  they  first  sang  like  birds;  next,  after 
drinklDff  a  little  more,  they  became  vigorous  and  gallant 
:\8  lions  ;  but  when  they  drank  more  still,  they  began  to 
behave  like  asses. 
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FUNGI. 

Several  Tears  ago  the  press  universally^  save  an  ao- 
count  (which  some  of  our  readers  may  nave  read), 
vouched  for  bv  well  known  physicians,  of  a  boy  lyiiu? 
sick  at  New  Haven.  Conn.,  with  a  diseased  knee.  He 
was  a  very  great  sufferer,  and  the  beet  medical  sidll  had 
afforded  but  little  relief.  Finally,  a  time  arrived  when 
a  singular  quiet  and  ease  came  to  him,  together  with  a 
strange  unaccountable  dread  of  having  even  his  bed- 
clothes touched.    There  was  grea^/  tendemsss,  bat  little 


stem  and  leaves  were  white,  the  bud  a  delicate  pink. 
The  bud  unfolded  during  the  day  into  a  blossom. 
Physicians  came  from  far  and  near  to  see  this  curious 
freak  of  nature,  and  the  plant  was  cut  off  and  pre- 
served by  one  of  them.  These  are  the  main  facts  of 
the  case.  I  write  from  memory,  having  read  several 
accounts  of  the  remarkable  occurrence  at  the  time. 
This  seems  almost  incredible — ^but,  that  it  really  did 
occur  is  an  undoubted  fact,  which  does  not  seem  so 
improbable  when  we  consider  that  it  was  a  fungus 


TRUFFLE 
pain.  So  elevating  the  dothee  from  the  limb,  bis  friends 
humored  his  whim,  and  let  him  alone  to  dose  and  dream 
If  they  wanted  to  dress  or  examine  It,  he  begged  an 
pleaded  with  them  not  to.  "  Oh,  don't  I "  he  said — 
"  only  let  me  rest  one  day  more  I "  This  repugnance 
to  an  examination  and  repeated  protest  at  the  sug- 
gestion went  on  for  nearly  a  week,  when  one  day  he 
said,  "  mother,  now  there  is  no  one  else  here,  you 
may  see  what  is  the  matter."  The  clothes  were 
thrown  down  and  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  both 
bov  and  mother,  a  plant  grew  from  the  sore  knee. 
It  had  a  stem  with  two  leaves  and  a  bud  on  it      The 


HUNTING. 

growth  and  these  growths  are  found  everywhere  in 
infinite  variety. 

Every  object  is  more  or  less  infested  by  this  ubi- 
qnitous  race;  some  spread  themselves  over  our  fruits; 
others  attack  our  bread,  cheese,  pickles,  or  other 
manufactured  articles  of  food.  '*  When  our  beer  be- 
comes motherly,"  says  Dr.  Badham,  "  the  mother  of 
that  mischief  is  a  fungus,"  which  also  forms 
in  vinegar ;  if  pickles  acquire  a  bad  taste, 
if  catsup  turns  ropy  and  putrefies,  funguses 
have  a  finger  in  it  all.  Their  reign  stops 
not  here— tbev  even  prey  on  each  other.     The  close 
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caYlUes  of  note  occasloiudly  afford  eonoealment  to  some 


The  Otygtma,  mina  hae  ft  piurtlctilar  fancy  for  the  hoofs 
of  hones  and  the  horns  of  cattle,  sticklD|r  to  these  alone. 
Thb  belly  of  a  tropical  flv  Is  liable  In  aatnmn  to  break 
ont  Into  vegetable  tnfts  of  inn^nsgrowth,  and  the  catev- 
pillar  to  cany  about  in  hia  body  a  eUwaria  bigger  than 

There  is  a  earloiu  Australian  fanffQa,  eonslsting  of  a 
sort  of  stem  about  an  inch  a  half  high,  with  a  bunch  of 
berry-like  appearance  at  its  summit.  This  takes  its  root 
In  the  head  of  a  species  of  huge  caterpillar,  which,  haying 
burrowed  in  the  earth  preparatory  to  changing  to  the 
pupa  state,  becomes  the  prey  of  the  fungus ;  and  so  Ann 
u  its  hold,  that  when  the  fatter  is  pulled  irom  the  ground 
the  caterpillar  on  which  it  has  fixed  itself  comes  with  it. 

Almost  every  earthly  thine  is  liable  to  be  infested  with 
some  species  or  other  of  this  tribe :  the  human  teeth 

Sroduce  them,  and  the  wounded  flesh  of  living  men. 
ut  we  musi  forbear,  for  we  might  fill  a  large  volume 
were  we  to  attempt  to  describe  allthe  strange  and  varied 
situations  which  fungi  select  for  their  own  especial  habi- 
tations and  sustenance. 

The  chemical  structure  of  fungf  is  said  to  be  the  most 
highly  animallaed,  or,  in  other  words,  to  partake  more 
01  the  nature  of  animal  composition  than  that  of  any 
other  vegetable.  Besides  the  intimations  of  this  oirenm* 
stance  that  are  aifordeC  by  the  smell  of  some  of  the 
species  in  decay,  which  partakea  much  of  the  character 
of  that  of  putrid  meat,  and  the  strong  meat-like  flavor 
which  some  of  them  possess  when  cooked,  we  flnd  the 
following  ftet  stated— that,  <<  like  animals,  they  absorb 
a  laige  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  diseuffago  from  their 
snif ace  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  add,  but  in  lieu  of 
It  some  give  out  hydrogen,  and  others  azotic  gas.  They 
yields  moreover,  to  chemical  analysia  the  several  com- 
ponents of  which  animal  structures  are  made  up."  They 
are  considered  to  be  highly  nutritious,  and  are  said  to  be 
easy  of  digestion. 

In  fact,  the  fungus  tribe  is  an  important  and  most  re- 
markable division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  similar 
in  structure,  and  many  of  the  species  exquisite  in  form 
and  coloring,  whilst  otners  are  calculated  to  be  extremely 
valuable  articles  of  diet  or  medicine.  The  range  of 
growth  of  the  species  of  this  remarkable  kind  of  vegeta- 
tion is  as  surprising  as  the  variety  in  size,  form  and  color 
which  they  exhibit.  We  wander  in  the  dewy  meadows 
In  autumn,  and  we  flnd  the  grass  studded  with  mush- 
rooms. Here  and  there  we  notice  broad  rings  in  the 
grass,  and  we  know  them  to  be  the  *<^faiiy  rings"  which 
were  in  ancient  times  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by 
the  midnight  gambols  of  fairies,  when,  with  nimble  feet» 
they  tripped  m  mystic  dance  beneath  the  moonbeams ; 
those  whom  Prospero  thus  adjurec : 

"In  deml-puppets,  that 
By  moonshine  do  the  green  soar  ringlets  make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  bites  not;  and  yon,  whose  pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms." 

These  dark  rings  are  known  to  be  caused  by  the 
growth  of  fungi,  which,  it  is  supposed,  spread  out- 
virards  from  the  centre,  every  year  of  their  growth, 
exhausting  the  soil  of  the  circle  wliich  they  have 
occupied,  and  throwing  out  fresh  germs  to  one  be- 
yond, in  which  they  grow  the  next  year,  and  then 
again  push  beyond  it,  and  occupy  a  wider  range  in 
each  succeeding  year. 

As  we  pursue  our  rambles,  and  penetrate  into  the 
woods,  we  look  above  us  and  see  huge  fringes  of 
fungus  growth  hanging  out  from  the  trunks  of  the 
trees,  and  on  the  decayed  stumps  around  we  perceive 
the  most  exquisitely  tinted  clothing  of  what,  by  the 
sea-side,  we  should  conceive  to  be  shell  clustei^d  in 
shelves  one  above  the  other,  and  all  grouped  in  the 
most  various  and  beautiful  forms ;  we  touch  them 
and  they  are  wood-like  ;  we  take  a  chisel  and  hammer, 
and  such  hard  wood  is  it  to  chip  them  off,  that  we 
find  it  easier  to  take  bark  and  all  than  to  sevei  these 
parasites  from  the  trunk  on  which  they  have  fixed 
themselves. 

These  beautiful  objects  are  all  fungi.  Some  of 
them  in  form   and   penciling  much   lesemble  the 


beautiful  sea- weed  {padina  pavonia),  but  th&i  paint- 
ing is  different,  and  consists  of  broad  bands  of  black 
delicately  shading  into  gray  or  lavender,  and  alterna- 
ting into  a  soft  orange  color,  the  upper  surface  being 
velvety,  like  the  wing  of  a  moth,  and  the  lower  part 
of  a  creamy  white,  full  of  minute  pores,  which  give 
it  much  the  appearance  of  coralline  formation. 

We  have  had  dusters  of  them  brought  us  from  the 
woods,  so  beautiful  as  to  Induce  us  to  group  them  as 
nearly  as  possible  as  they  would  appear  m  their  native 
habits,  and  arrange  them  for  a  basket  of  flowers ;  and 
when  set  off  by  a  massive  bunch  of  roses  or  dahlias,  this 
structure  formed  an  object  as  beautiful  as  it  was  curious, 
and  lasted  for  many  months  perfectly  unchanged  In  form 
and  color. 

Besides  these,  and  a  thousand  other  varitles  which  in- 
fest trees,  posts,  etc.  are  a  multitude  of  lovely  litUe 
gems  o^  au  nues,  whicn  lie  scattered  about  on  the  heath, 
or  spring  out  of  decayed  leaves,  bits  of  stick,  wood,  etc. 
all  glittering  In  the  moisture  beneath  the  bright  autumnal 
soimeams,  and  looking  like  so  many  jewds.  '*  What 
geometry  shall  ever  deflne  their  ever-varying  shapes  f 
who  bat  a  YeBeiian  painter  do  Jostioe  to  their  colors  r*  ssys 
Pr.  Badham.  **As  to  shapes/^  he  adds,  ^^aome  are  simple 
threads,  like  the  Bytnu^  and  nererget  beyond  this ;  some  shoot 
oat  into  branches  like  sea-weed ;  some  pnff  themselTes  out 
into  polTballs;  some  throat  their  heads  into  mitres;  these 
aasome  the  shape  of  a  cap,  and  those  of  a  wine-fanad ;  some, 
like  Agaricos  mammoBOs,  have  a  teat ;  others,  like  Agaricas 
dypeolarius,  are  ombonated  at  their  centre :  these  are  stilted 
apon  a  high  leg,  and  those  have  not  a  1^  to  stand  on ;  some 
are  shell-shaped,  and  some  hang  apon  the&  Btalks  like  a  law- 
yer's wig.  Some  assume  the  shape  of  a  horseTs  hoof,  others  of 
a  goat's  heard ;  in  the  dathnea  cancellataa  yoa  look  Into  the 
fangns  throiigh  a  thick  trellis  which  surroonds  it  One  is 
formed  like  a  nest,  anothtf  like  an  ear."  **One,**tays  Dr. 
Badham.  ^'  la  so  like  a  tongne  in  ahape  and  general  appearance, 
that  in  the  days  of  enchanted  trees  yoa  would  not  nave  cut  it 
off  to  pickle  or  to  eat,  on  any  account,  lest  the  kdght  to  whom 
it  belonged  should  afterwards  come  to  claim  it  of  you.'* 

The  cod-mines  of  Dresden  exhibit  the  interesting  phenome- 
non of  fnngi  which  emit  light  like  pale  moonbeams ;  and  Mr. 
Gardiner  states,  that  ^*  while  in  a  Braziilan  town  he  obidnod 
a  considerable  qoantlty,  andfonnd  that  a  few  of  them,  in  a 
dark  room,  were  snffldent  to  read  by/' 

Some  of  the  facta  sapplied  us  by  authors  of  the  expandre 
growth  of  fongi  are  scarcely  credible.  One  author  speaks  of  his 
pladng  phaUu*  impwUetu  within  a  glass  veasd,  and  its  ezpand- 
ug  so  rapidly  is  to  shiver  the  glass  to  pieces  with  an  expiodve 
detonation  as  loud  as  that  <»  a  pistol.  Carpenter  gives  an 
account  of  a  paving  stone,  twenty-one  inches  square,  and 
weighinc  eighty-five  pounds,  being  rdsed  an  inch  and  a  half 
fkom  its  foundation  bv  a  duster  of  common  toad-stools  spring- 
ing up  under  it.  1  recollect  with  what  wonder  I  used  as  a  child  to 
stop  on  my  way  to  school  and  look  at  these  little  growths,sprang 
up  in  a  night,  half  expecting  to  see  some  of  them  occupied 
by  a  bevy  of  toads,  and  I  recollect  one  day  asking  an  nnde, 
"when  the  toads  sat  on  the  stools?"  but  was  answered  by  a 
smile  and  "yon  mut^t  watch  and  see."  I  think  children  must 
be  often  puzzled  by  their  sudden  appearance  in  places  they  are 
familiar  with.  I  fancy,  were  conversation  possible,  the  fol- 
lowing queries  and  replies  might  frequently  take  places 


Free  Mttle  toad  stods. 

Don't  you  Me? 
Jes'  as  tunnin'  as 

We  tan  be. 

Where  did  we  tum  from  ? 

We  don't  know. 
Guess  from  the  same  place 

Violets  grow. 

What  are  we  dood  for? 

Jes'  to  keep 
Bain  from  de  mosses 

When  dey  deep. 


What  else  dood  for? 

Lem'  me  see  I 
Pool  boys,  sometimes, 

'Tween  you  an*  me. 

How  old  are  we? 

Don't  know  quite, 
Reckon  we  came  in 

A  shower,  last  night. 

Where  are  we  goln'  to  ? 

O,  my  sod  I 
Wif  all  the  flowers,  in 

A  gate  big  hole. 


Sir  Joseph  Banks  makes  a  statement  of  a  drcnmstanoe 
which  occurred  under  his  own  roof,  even  more  wonderfd  than 
any  yet  related.  He  states  that  a  friend  having  aent  him  a 
cask  of  wine,  which  was  too  new  and  sweet  for  present  use,  it 
was  locked  up  In  a  cellar  to  mature.  At  the  end  of  three  years, 
Sir  Joseph,  snppodng  that  time  had  now  done  its  work,  pro- 
ceeded to  open  the  cdlar  and  inspect  its  contents.  Little  did 
he  think  how  titns  had  been  employed.  The  door  refused  to 
open,  and  he  had  it  fairly  cut  away ;  but  was  no  nearer  dfect- 
ing  an  entrance  than  before.  The  cellar  was  found  to  be  liter- 
ally ftlled  with  fungus  growth,  which  had  borne  the  casks  dof t 
to  the  ceiling,  where  it  stuck,  uphdd  bv  fund,  the  produce  of 
the  wine  wmch  had  dl  leaked  out  and  formed  this  monstroos 
growth. 

The  structure  of  the  fungus  tribe  is  most  pecdiar,  and  dlfters 
entirely  from  that  of  any  other.  Thdr  whole  substance  may 
be  considered  as  a  mass  of  reproductive  matter.  The  sporea 
of  fund  auswer  to  the  seeds  in  other  plaau*  they  condsc  vt 
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ronnd,  oviO,  oY)lonfl;,  or  occaalonany  other  shaped  bodies,  so' 
minate  ae  in  most  canes  not  to  be  distingaJshable  by  the  naked 
eye,  bat  displaying,  when  viewed  by  a  microscope,  various 
colore— pink,  parpje,  yellow  or  white;  they  are  sometimes 
naked,  bat  more  freqaently  closed  ap  in  little  receptacles, 
those  of  rcffolar  form  being  called  WiMMy  and  those  of  irrego- 
lar  form  sporanges.  When  ripe  the  spores  are  either  elected 
from  these  little  cases  with  a  jerk,  caased  by  the  barsting  of 
an  elastic  ring,  which  encircles  them,  or  else  they  retorn  to 
the  earth  with  the  dissolving  sabstance  of  the  f angas  in  which 
they  have  existed. 

The  treasares  of  food  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  provide 
for  OB  in  the  f angas  tribe  are,  by  no  means  daly  appreciated 
by  the  Americans.  Throagboat  the  continent  of  Ktirope,  on 
the  contrary,  plants  of  this  tribe  are  eagerly  sonflrht  after  by 
all  classes,  and  form  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  diet  or  thoasands, 
who  woald  otherwise  be  bat  scantily  provided  with  aliment. 
In  Italy  and  Germany  immense  numbers  of  the  various  species 
of  this  tribe  are  sold  in  the  markets,  and  produce  au  almost 
Incredible  amount  of  income.  In  Bome,  so  important  are  the 
fungi  as  an  article  of  commerce,  that  there  is  a  public  officer 
appointed  to  test  the  species  exposed  for  sale,  and  superintend 
this  branch  of  the  revenue ;  for  in  that  market  a  tax  is  laid  on 
all  quantities  of  fungi  presented  for  sale  exceeding  ten  pounds 
in  weight.  **The  returns  of  taxed  mushrooms  alone,"  says 
Dr.  Badham,  *' during  the  last  ten  years,  give  a  yearly  average 
of  between  tkcty  and  eighty  tJumtand  pounds  vttigtuy  Tme 
calculation  includes  only  the  Roman  market,  and  that  every 
other  marketplace  in  the  Italian  states  has  its  proportionate 
sale  of  this  wide  spreading  branch  of  the  vegetable  product  of 
the  land. 

Mushrooms  exist  under  the  most  opposi  te  conditions  Some 
appear  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  the  cultivated  mushroom, 
the  edible  boletus,  the  morel,  the  pufT-ball,  etc   Girard  sayas 

"  The  meadow  mushroom  is  in  kinde  the  best 
It  is  ill  trusting  any  of  the  rest." 

Some  grow  upon  the  trunks  of  trees,  upon  branches,  and 
upon  leaves ;  otners,  as  the  truffle,  are  found  buried  In  the 
eaxth  at  a  considerable  depth. 

Very  little  is  generallv  icnown  about  the  mysterious  article 
called  the  truffle,  which  belongs  to  the  vefteiable  kingdom,  but 
does  not  give  the  least  sign  of  vegetation  either  in  or  out  of 
the  grouno,  and  has  so  far,  oaffled  aU  efforts  made  to  cultivate 
it.  It  grows  in  the  south  of  France,  and  also  In  Italy,  Spain, 
Sngland  and  Scotland.  It  is  found  under  three  species  of  trees 
onu^—tbe  filbert,  and  the  white  and  red  oak  (the  last  two  in 
particnlar)and  of  late,  the  farmers  and  others  of  the  county  of 
Perigord,  France,  have  found  it  profitable  to  sow  the  white  and 
red  acorn  for  the  sole  object  of  raising  truffles.  The  young 
plants  will  procure  truffles  the  fifth  or  sixth  year,  and  often  the 
crop  of  the  tenth  year  Is  sufficient  to  remunerate  the  fanner 
for  all  the  labor  and  interest  invested.  The  finding  of  truffles 
would  be  due  to  mere  luck  or  hard  labor  if  it  were  not  for  the 
keen  scent  of  the  dogs  and  sow8|Wh1ch,  in  this  strange  hunt, 
are  trained  to  seek  this  fungus.  The  English  or  Scoti  h  truffler 
avails  himself  of  the  services  of  a  dog  and  the  French  of  swine. 
The  dogs  of  Great  Britain  are  of  a  peculiar  breed,  and  trained 
from  pnppyhood  to  hunt  the  truffle  out  by  the  nose,  and  then 
to  scratch  it  up  with  their  loiiff,  sharp  claws.  They  wear  a 
mozale  to  prevent  their  injuring  the  crumes,  for  although  dogs 
do  not  eat  them,  they  like  to  play  with  what  they  have  worked 
BO  enersietically  to  uncover,  so  the  hunter  must  be  ready  to 
strike  the  dog  on  the  nose  the  moment  tl\^  truffle  is  in  sight, 
or  the  dofl;  will  have  it  in  his  mouth.  The  dog  finds  them  in 
shrubbtries,  plantations  and  woods,  sometimes  in  banks  and 
ditches,  but  always  where  trees  abound,  beneath  them,  or  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  stems,  in  rings  of  clusters  of  six  or 
seven  together  round  each  tree.  Though  they  are  often  found 
tn  September,  the  truffler  undersunds  so  well  their  need  of 
wet  and  damp  that  he  will  refuse  to  look  for  them  in  a  dry 
season  until  a  certain  amount  of  rain  has  faUen. 

Sometimes  October  passes  without  any  worth  gathering 
being  discovered  in  their  ueual  haunts. 

A  few  days*  rain,  and  then,  in  the  very  same  places  where 
the  truffler  nad  looked  in  vain,  large  clusters  of  tne  finest  will 
have  sprung  up ;  so  quickly  is  this  strange  fungus  propagated 
under  the  soil  in  favorable  situations  and  In  damp  weather. 

They  will  increase  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  pound  in  weight, 
and  even  In  rainy  seasons  to  as  much  as  a  pound,  while  tney 
measure  from  about  four  to  six  inches  round. 

Jn  dry,  hot  seasons  they  remain  small,  and  are  liable  to  rot 
and  to  be  infested  with  insects.    Besembling  externally  a  rug- 

Sd  knot  of  an  old  oak  or  piece  of  decayed  wdod,  and  about 
e  size  of  a  walnut,  they  are  found  where  the  soil  is  black, 
loamy,  and  mixed  with  flint,  or  is  composed  of  chalk  and  clay. 
Examine  them  minutely  through  the  microscope,  and  you  will 
find  on  opening  one  that  the  interior  is  grained  with  veins  of 
various  colors,  and  is  of  a  firm,  tough  texture,  white  in  color 
when  young,  and  growing  darker,  until  its  ripeness  is  shown 
by  becoming  entirely  black,  and  diflhslng  au  agreeable  odor 
■resembling  musk. 

Besides  this  large  truffle,  there  is  another  kind  well  known 
to  the  truffler,  though  ignored  in  scientific  accounts.  It  is 
called  in  the  truffle  district  the  ''red  truffle,"  on  account  of 
its  color,  and  is  of  the  size  of  a  sweet-pea,  but  though  small,  is 
equal  in  flavor  to  the  larger  kind,  and  in  some  places  as  com- 
mon.   Avrritersaysx 


**ThIs  extraordinary  odor  is  so  powerful  and  so  peculiar, 
that  no  imposition  can  be  practiced  in  providing  this  article  or 
food.  I  can  never  forget,  whilst  living  in  a  truffle  district,  the 
flrst  time  that  three  or  four  pounds  were  brought  into  the 
house.  It  was  impossible  to  support  their  oppressive  and 
pungvnt  odor,  which  pervaded  the  whole  house,  and  they  had 
to  be  removed  at  once  to  a  safe  distance,  till  the  cook,  by 
either  boiling  or  stewing  them  into  sauce,  prevented  its  recur- 
rence. For,  strange  to  say.  it  is  the  raw  truffles  that  offend  in 
this  way,  and  then  only  wken  ripe  and  fit  to  eat ;  the  young 
turipe  ooes  are  hardly  perceptible  by  emell.  This  peculiar 
odor,  imperceptible  though  it  be  to  the  human  nose  when 
growing  beneath  the  soil,  is  yet  scented  out  by  the  animals." 

In  France,  the  sows  trained  for  hunting  truffles,  are  fed 
entirely  on  acorns  (never  anything  else),  and  during  the  season, 
once  a  day  only— after  the  day^s  work  is  over.  Rain  in  July  or 
August  is  generally  the  precursor  of  a  good  crop.  Truffles  are 
found  from  six  to  ten  inches  below  the  surface.  Those  nearest 
are  sometimes  hurt  bv  fh)st,  though  not  often,  in  the  mild 
climate  of  the  south  of  France.  Truffle  hunting,  in  France,  is 
a  specialty,  and  the  men,  women  and  children  devoted  to  it 
depend  on  the  short  season  of  forty  or  fifty  days  to  earn  enough 
to  take  care  of  themselves  and  their  sows  the  rest  of  the  year. 
The  hunter  cannot  employ  his  time  at  anything  eUe.  He  has 
all  he  can  do  to  gather  every  day  the  necessary  supply  of  acorns 
needed  bv  his  useful  animal.  Hunters  generally  start  the  day 
after  Christmas.  The  whole  outfit  cousisu of  the  so w,  fastened 
by  the  hind  leg ;  one  bag,  conuining  bread  and  cheese  for  the 
man  and  acorns  for  the  sow,  another  bag  ready  to  receive  the 
truffles,  a  blanket  an d  a  cane.  The  poor  bru  te  being  led  away 
seems  delighted,  well  knowing  it  will  be  paid  for  every  truffle 
that  it  finds.  They  are  no  sooner  in  the  woods  than  the  sow 
is  let  loose  and  begins  to  hunt,  the  man  keeping  close  watch 
behind.  The  sow  will  go  slowly  over  tne  ground  and  never 
root  until  it  scents  the  precious  vegetable.  Upon  sighting  the 
article  sought  the  animal  will  retire  with  a  grunt  from  a  rap 
on  his  snout  from  the  hunter,  fcr  the  hog  is  voraciously  fond 
of  this  fungus.  The  man  then  picks  up  and  bags  the  truffles, 
and  gives  tne  poor  animal  one  or  ti^o  a  corns  for  its  trouble. 
Man  and  sow  stay  out  in  the  woods  until  driven  away  by  a 
hard  storm  or  by  want  of  provisions,  in  which  case  they  stop 
at  the  nearest  farmhouse  and  deposit  the  result  of  their  labor 
BO  far.  Having  rested  and  gathered  the  neccssAn'  acorns,  they 
start  again,  and  keep  doing  the  same  until  the  luber  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  ground  in  the  same  mvsteilout  manner  as  it 
came.  The  preparation  of  the  article  Is  verv  simple.  It  Is 
carefuUv  washed  and  crushed.  Some  are  peeled ;  others  are 
left  in  their  natural  state.  All  are  boiled  just  once,  then  put 
in  tin  cans,  adding  a  wine  glass  of  white  wine  to  keep  them 
moist.  The  cans,  after  b<rng  hermetically  sealed,  are  sub- 
mitted to  a  second  boiling  to  insure  preservation.  Truffles  are 
then  ready  to  be  shipped  to  any  ciimate,  and  appear  on  the 
table  of  gourmands  the  world  over. 

When  the  vast  number  and  universal  dissemination  of 
Fnngales  are  taken  into  consideration,  together  wirh  their 
diversity  of  form  and  size,  it  is  not  surprising  that  bounists 
have  been  much  puzzled  over  them.  Fries  discovered  no  fewer 
than  two  thousand  species  within  the  compass  of  a  square 
furlong  in  Sweden.  Of  the  Agarias  alone,  above  a  thousand 
speaes  are  described.  In  size  they  range  from  the  minute 
moulds  which  are  found  to  produce  deathln  the  silkworm  and 
the  common  house-fly  (which  M.  Deslongchamps  found  in  the 
air-cells  of  the  eider  duck,  while  alive,  and  which  Professor 
Owen  found  in  the  lunge  cf  a  flamingo),  up  to  the  great  puff- 
ball,  which  attains  the  diameter  of  a  foot  in  a  single  night. 


An  Accidental  Discovery. 

Many  of  the  Important  discoveries  of  fhe  world  have  been 
made  by  seeming  accident,  though  nothing  in  the  Providence 
uf  <3od  can  truly  be  Called  accidental. 

Many  years  ago  an  Indian,  in  South  America,  was  left  by  his 
companions  to  die  of  fever  beside  a  flowing  river.  As  the 
waters  wound  sluggishly  by,  ho,  ever  and  anon,  stooped  down 
and  drank  copious  draughts  from  it-  To  \he  surprise  of  his 
companions  he  was  restored  to  health,  and  again  joined  them 
to  tdl  marvellous  tales  of  the  blessed  river.  The  Jesuits  were 
not  slow  to  pronounce  his  cure  a  miracle,  and  an  ever  ready 
story  of  some  heavenly  visitant  who  had  placed  a  spell  on  the 
stream,  was  rehearsed  again  and  again  in  the  credulous  ears  of 
the  poor  natives.  The  sick  from  all  around  flocked  to  the  holy 
waters,  and  multitades  were  cured.  But  by-and-by  it  became 
known  that  the  virtue  came  from  natural  causes.  The  bark  of 
a  tree  which  floated  abundantly  in  the  stream  had  imparted  its 
medicinal  properties,  and  when  the  many  came  it  was  at  length 
exhausted.  But  the  tree  grew  all  about  in  the  forests,  and 
Peruvian  bark  soon  became  an  article  of  commerce,  and  was 
carried  to  Bome  as  early  as  1648.  it  was  not  until  1787  that 
the  tree  became  known  to  naturalists. 

I  fancy  many  a  poor  child  who  has  been  forced  to  take  his 
daily  dose  of  quinine  or  cinchona,  wish  heartily  the  old  Jesuits 
had  never  made  the  discovery. 
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The  Window  Iiights. 

We  can  never  tell  when  or  where  an  inilaenee  may  go  ont 
from  our  iives  that  will  prove  a  blessing  to  others,  giving  them 
strength  and  cheering  in  times  of  their  deepest  sadness. 

A  lady,  whose  home  was  nearly  opposite  a  hospital,  went 
over  one  day  with  some  little  comforts  for  some  of  its  inmates. 
While  sitting  in  a  front  room,  which  overlooked  her  own 
dwelling,  conversing  with  real  sympathy  with  a  patient,  she 
learned  what  a  comfort  the  light  of  her  cheerful  dttlng-room 
had  often  been  to  these  solitary  sufferers— how  the  bright 
family  group  had  cheered  them  like  a  beantlfnl  picture— how 
they  had  loved  to  watch  it,  and  how  sorry  they  felt  when  the 
blinds  were  closed,  shutting  it  all  out  and  leaving  only  the 
bbink  darkness.  It  ia  needless  to  say  that  the  blinds  of  this 
kind  woman's  sitting-room  was  left  open  after  that  until  the 
lights  were  ont  in  the  opposite  house,  and  the  pleasing  view 
did  good  like  a  medicine  to  those  who  loved  to  watch  it.  It 
was  a  small  charity,  but  a  blessed  one,  that  benefitted  both  the 
giver  and  receiver. 

Two  young  ladies,  who  had  been  reduced  to  extreme  poverty 
by  the  misconduct  of  their  father,  toQed  early  and  late  at  the 
business  of  dressmaking  In  their  effort  to  make  headway 
against  their  misfortunes.  In  their  humble  room,  unknown 
and  unnoticed,  they  seemed  as  little  likely  as  any  one  in  the 
world  to  exert  an  Inspiring  influence  upon  others.  let  the 
light  in  their  lowly  window  was  noticed  by  a  young  physiciaa 
as  he  waa  returning  late  at  night,  and  he  remembered  having 
often  seen  it  before.  Though  almoat  in  the  depths  of  deqMdr 
himself,  he  could  not  help  inquiring  who  were  the  late  watch- 
ers. When  he  learned  their  history  it  nerved  him  with  a  new 
ambition  and  resolution.  If  they  could  show  such  spirit, 
•urely  he,  with  a  man*s  strength  and  opportumtiea,  should 
not  give  way  to  despondency.  So  with  new  courage  he  set 
forth  to  battle  with  life  and  won  a  splendid  victory.  He  never 
foiyot  that  light  in  the  window  and  the  lesson  it  taught  him. 

£very  Christian  should  be  ''  aa  a  city  set  on  a  hill."  An  in- 
fluence should  go  forth  from  our  every  day  iife  ihat  shall 
elevate  and  cheer  all  about  us.  We  should  let  our  light  shine. 
By  so  doing  we  may  do  good  to  others  in  most  unexpected 
times  and  ways.  The  "light  In  the  window**  of  our  dally 
lives  may  be  the  means  of  winning  many  to  the  manaioaa  of 
eternal  light,  and  thou|^  we  never  knew  them  on  earth,  we 
ahall,  doubtless,  know  them  in  heaven. 

Pay  as  You  Gk). 

Gen  Sherman  has  a  remarkable  faculty  for  saying  sensible 
things.  His  advice  to  the  young  men  of  the  0*Fallon  Poly- 
technic School  a  short  time  since,  was  by  no  means  below  his 
usual  standard.    He  remarked: 

•'  One  half  of  the  evihi  that  beset  the  path  of  young  men 
starting  in  life  come  from  the  neglect  of  their  parenU  to  edu- 
cate them  in  the  use  of  money.  Not  that  all  parents,  or  even 
most  of  them,  are  extravagant  with  their  sons*  aUowance.  or 
that  they  do  not  give  them  a  great  deal  of  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject of  economy.  But  they  do  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  make  the  proper  use  of  money  a  part  of  their  education. 
They  restrain,.but  they  do  not  guide.  As  boys'  needs  and  de- 
aires  increase,  they  are  too  apt  to  be  met  with  only  increasing 
difficulty  in  getting  money,  interposed  often  in  such  a  form  as 
to  stimulate  rather  than  r^ate  their  appeUte  for  spending. 
It  is  hard  for  parento  to  realiae  that  sooner  or  later  their  sons 
must  have  the  control  of  more  or  less  money  to  use  or  waste, 
to  save  or  invest,  according  to  their  own  Judgment,  and  that 
mere  restriction  in  the  allowance  of  money  doea  not  fit  them 
for  the  temptations,  difficulties,  and  perplexiUes  of  this  im- 
portant part  of  the  business  of  life.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  a  great  proporUon  of  the  dishonesty  which  is  so  common 
in  our  modem  communities  flows  from  the  want  of  proper 
training  of  ^oung  men  in  the  employment  of  money.  Its 
aource,  like  that  of  a  good  deal  of  other  crime  and  sin,  is  in 
Ignorance  and  weakness  rather  than  in  deep-seated  vicious- 


'  The  old  Boman  rule,  that  the  debtor  was  to  be  regarded 
always  aa  the  possible  slave  of  the  creditor,  is  not  now  a  basis 
of  legal  action,  and  American  law  no  longer  allows  imprison- 
ment for  innocent  debt.  But  neither  the  Boman  rule  nor  our 
«wn  former  praoUce  waa  without  ito  basis  of  reason  and 
equity  It  is  conunon  to  speak  of  the  oppressed  debtor,  but 
In  most  cases  debt  is  a  voluntary  thing.   Few  men  incur  it 


ftom  neceaslty.  In  the  grsat  majority  of  caaea,  men  who  euk 
not  pay  their  debta,  eapecially  young  men,  might  havebssn 
able  to  do  so  if  they  had  not  waated  their  means.  A  vsqr 
small  peroentsge  of  debtors  habitually  cut  down  their  expen- 
ditures io  the  lowest  possible  point.  Indeed,  they  would  gen. 
•rally  be  considered  '  mesn*  if  they  did  so.  The  economies 
necessary  for  a  man  of  small  means  to  keep  out  of  debt  are 
very  petty  in  amount  and  In  character.  They  are  inevitably 
annoying  and  irksome,  and  the  strain  on  the  will  is  constant 
It  ia  quite  eaay  to  regard  them  as  contemptible.  But  they  are 
in  reality  the  reverse  of  that.  They  are  essentially  noble,  and 
they  add  to,  instead  of  detracting  from,  the  dignity  of  the 
man  who  Is  capable  of  them.  The  old  law  waa  baaed  on  tUs 
fact,  and  punished  and  degraded  the  man  who  would  not  deny 
himself  to  pay  his  debta. 

^'  Borrowed  money,  where  the  debtor  does  not  know  how  he 
is  to  pay,  and  haa  no  clear  reaonroes  to  depend  on,  ia  not  the 
money  of  the  borrower,  but  of  the  lender.  And  where  the 
motive  of  the  lender  is  not  one  of  friendship,  and  the  credit  ia 
given  as  a  matter  of  business,  no  man  has  any  right  to  borrow 
without  knowing  that  he  can  pay,  any  more  than  ho  has  th^ 
right  to  swindle.  The  promise  of  payment  in  aocii  caae  is 
essentially  a  false  pretense,  and  as  anjnatiflable  aa  any  other 
form  of  deception.**  These  are  principles  which  to  young 
men  cannot  too  frequently  be  commended,  and  it  will  be  well 
if  any  of  Gen.  Sherman*8  hearers  ahould  conceive  for  his  tssch- 
ing  a  respect  proportioned  to  the  admiration  felt  b j  eveqr  one 
for  their  diatingniahed  author. 

G-reatness  and  Goodness. 

Take  goodness,  with  the  average  intellectual  power,  and 
compare  it  with  mere  greatnesa  of  intellect  and  social  stand- 
ing, and  it  is  far  the  nobler  quality ;  and  if  God  should  oflier 
me  one  of  them,  I  would  not  hesitate  which  to  chooee.  No, 
the  greatest  intellect  which  God  ever  bestowed  I  would  not 
touch  if  I  were  bid  to  chooee  between  that  and  the  goodneas 
of  an  average  woman :  I  would  scorn  it  and  say,  *  Give  it  to 
Lucifer;  give  me  the  better  gift.**  When  I  say  goodneas  is 
greater  than  greatneas,  I  mean  to  say.  It  gives  a  deeper  and 
serener  Joy  In  the  private  heart.  Joins  men  more  tenderly  to 
one  another,  and  more  earnestly  to  God.  I  honor  intellect, 
reason  and  understanding.  I  wlah  we  took  ten  times  mors 
pains  to  cultivate  them  than  we  do.  I  honor  greatness  of  mind 
—great  reason,  which  intuitively  seea  truth,  great  laws,  and 
the  like;  great  understanding,  which  learns  special  laws  and 
works  in  detail ;  the  nnderatandlng  that  masters  things  for 
use  and  beauty ;  that  can  marahal  millions  of  men  into  an 
organisation  that  shaU  last  for  centuries.  I  onoe  coveted  such 
power,  and  am  not  wholly  free  from  the  madness  of  it  yet.  I 
see  its  use.  I  hope  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  Joys  of  science 
and  letters ;  I  am  not  of  the  pursuit  of  these.  I  bow  reverent- 
ly before  the  men  of  genius,  and  sit  gladly  at  their  feet.  But 
the  man  who  sees  Justice  and  does  It,  who  knows  love  and 
lives  It,  who  has  a  great  faith  and  trusts  in  God— let  him  have 
a  mind  quite  inferior,  and  culture  quite  a  little,  I  must  yet 
honor  and  reverence  that  man  far  more  than  he  who  haa  the 
greatest  power  of  intellect  I  know  that  knowledge  is  powei; 
and  reverence  It ;  but  Justice  is  a  higher  power,  and  love  is  s 
manlier  power,  and  religion  is  a  diviner  power,  each  greater 
than  the  mightiest  mind.  TnoDons  Pabxbb. 


Good  Advice. 

I  am  always  rorry  for  a  man  who  knows  how  to  do  but 
one  thing,  I  have  seen  many  such  men.  I  gave  ten  dollars  to 
one  who  could  speak  and  write  flve  or  six  languages  snd  trans- 
late beautifully ;  but  in  the  middle  of  a  hard  Winter  he  could 
not  get  a  living.  I  knew  another  man  who  had  preached 
twenty-five  years,  UU  his  throat  faUed  him,  and  be  uaed  to  go 
around  looking  very  blue  and  sad,  until  people  pitied  him  and 
got  up  donation  parties  for  him,  becauae  hd  was  good  for 
nothing  except  to  preach.  I  knew  a  lady  who  had  Uught 
school  for  twenty  years,  till  she  was  a  poor,  nervous,  broken, 
down  woman,  and  dldn*t  know  how  to  make  a  dress  for 
herself.  Now,  boys  and  girU,  every  real  man  should  know 
how  to  do  one  thing  right  well.  Kvery  wise  farmer  has  a 
principal  crop;  but  he  haa  always  a  little  something  else  to 
live  on.  Don't  carry  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket  Don't  put 
all  your  money  in  one  pocket  If  you  want  to  get  along  right 
well,  learn  one  sort  of  work  to  get  along  by,  and  all  sons  el 
^  work  to  get  a  living  with  when  your  sue  sort  gives  out. 
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"Fixed  Vegetable  Oils." 

BT  JA8.  P.  T>t7FFT« 

Fixed  Vegetable  Oils  are  certain  kinds  of  oils  which 
generally  consist  of  two  different  principles,  one  of 
which,  <Min,  18  a  fluid :  the  other  part,  where  the  oH  is 
obtained  from  mineral  substances  is  called  s^rtn«,  but 
is  also  know  as  margarine.  When  the  oH  is  produced 
from  Tegetable  substances,  such  as  the  cocoanut  or 
palm,  the  second  principle  is  called  eodney  or  palmltitn. 
The  latter  principle  Is  a  solid  matter,  the  quantity  yaty- 
ing  with  the  different  oils. 

The  chemical  elements  of  these  oils,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  nearly  the  same,  that  is,  they  usually  contain 
nearly  equal  proportions  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  and  about  the  same  amount  of 
oxygen.  A  few,  such  as  palm-oil^  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, are  nearly  solid ;  butthey  all.  without  exception, 
become  half  solid  on  being  exposea  to  a  temperature  dc 
less  than  82  deg.  A  familiar  illustration  of  this  fact  can 
be  seen  in  the  case  of  salad  oil,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
freezes  in  Winter. 

As  eyery  yarlety  (and  there  are  yery  many  of  them)  of 
fixed  oil  is  insoluble  in  water,  If  it  be  mixed  therewith, 
it  will  speedily  rise  to  the  top  of  the  same,  thus  showing 
it  to  be  lighter  than  the  water,  since  it  floats  thereon. 

In  most  cases  of  exposure  of  fixed  oils  to  the  atmo- 
sphere they  will  absorb  oxygen  and  become  thick,  ex- 
cept the  oil  is  in  a  thin  layer,  in  which  case  it  dries. 
Other  oils  become  rancid  on  exposure.  These  different 
properties  constitute  an  important  affair  in  their  or- 
dinary usage.  The  former  class  are  known  as  drying 
oUs,  and  when  boiled  with  litharge  are  used  by  house- 
painters  to  a  great  extent.  The  principal  of  these  are 
linseed,  hempseed,  nut,  poppy  and  walnut.  The  other 
class  is  called  fat  or  nnctous  oils,  and  to  them  many 
fires  originating  from  spontaneous  combustion  maybe 
ascrlbecL  The  latter  is  caused  by  rags  which  haye  been 
smeared  or  used  in  wiping  such  oils,  being  thrown  in  a 
heap  in  a  comer.  There  they  are  often  allowed  to  re- 
main for  some  time,  when  the  carbon  in  the  oil  imdergoes 
oxidation  thuseyolylng  carbonic  acid*  The  production 
of  the  latter  is  accompanied  with  an  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, and  the  consequences  but  too  often  are  that  the 
rags  take  flre  with  serious  results. 

Among  the  oils  which  produce  this  effect,  the 'most 
prominent  are  rape,  colza,  cameline,  sim-flower,  cotton, 
cocoanut  and  sessama.  They  only  dry  after  very  long 
exposure  to  the  air.  Although  fixed  oils  cannot  be  dis- 
soxyod  in  watei,  yet  they  are  soluble  In  fluids  containing 
either  soda  ot  potash.  Hence  It  follows  that  the  latter 
may  be  used  for  cleaning  oil  lamps,  and  removing  grease 
from  clotLes. 

The  extraction  and  purification  of  fixed  vegetable  oils 
will  be  described  in  another  article. 

Products  of  Coal.—*'  Marsh  Gas.' 

BT  JAS.  P.  DUPFT. 

Prominent  in  the  series  of  the  products  of  coal  are  two 
gases  known  as  marsh  gas  (light  carburretted  hydrogen), 
and  oleflant  gas. 

The  first  of  these,  marsh  eas,  is  the  subject  of  this 
article.  It  Is  so  named  from  its  frequent  occurrence  in 
places  containing  sta^ant  pools  of  water.  This  may  be 
proved  or  illustrated  by  proceeding  in  the  following 
manner : 

Thrust  a  long  pole  Into  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
pools,  and  stir  the  water ;  immediately  the  air  will  be- 
come offensive  on  account  of  the  gas  liberated.  Now 
invert  an  empty  wide-mouthed  glass  Jar  over  the  pond, 
near  the  bubbles  of  water.  It  will  soon  be  filled  with 
the  gas  which  may  be  kept  for  use. 

The  origin  of  the  gas  In  this  case  is  owing  to  the  pntre- 
fSction  of  vegetable  substances,  in  a  place  where  insuffi- 
cient oxygen  to  oxidize  these  same  substances  into 
carbon,  is  foxmd.  In  this,  the  water,  by  co-'erin^  the 
vegetaole  substances,  is  the  cause  of  the  inkufiicient 
supply  of  oxygen. 

Ordinarily,  marsh  gas  is  colorless,  and  pose  esses  about 
one-half  the  weight  of  air,  it  ranking  as  the  second 
lightest  substance  known.  It  forms  a  considerable  por- 
tion, and  is  partly  the  cause  of  the  illuminating  power 
of  coal-gas  already  described.  Its  greatest  natural 
source  is  the  coal  mine,  where  it  sometimes  occasions 
disastrous  accidents.   At  ordinary  temperatures  It  dome- 


times  escapes  ftom  the  masses  of  coaL  and  coming  la 
contact  with  air,  forms  "  fire-damp.*'  Tne  explosion  o2 
this  mixture  in  mines,  which  are  aefldent  inventilation^ 
often  occasions  loss  of  life. 

It  may  be  prepared,  artificially,  in  the  following 
manner : 

Place  on  an  iron  plate  a  mixture  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  grains  slaked  lime,  thirty-one  of  sodium 
acetate  (ciystallized),  and  sixty-two  of  sodium  hydrate. 
Heat  the  whole  gently  until  it  has  become  dir  and 
triable.  Now  procure  a  glass  tube,  seven  or  el^ht  mches 
long,  an  inch  wide,  and  closed  at  one  end.  ^1  it  with 
the  dry  mixture,  and  attach  caout-choac  plpbig  to  it  in 
order  to  cany  off  the  gas  to  be  formed.  The  latter  must 
be  arranged  to  dip  in  a  vessel  of  water  containing  a  bent 
tube  connected  with  a  gas  jar.  The  tube  containing  the 
mixture  is  now  to  be  arranged  so  that  it  can  be  heated 
by  a  spirit  lamp.  Harsh  gas  will  soon  be  evolved  from 
the  tube  containing  the  chemicals,  and  will  pass  through 
the  piping  to  the  vessel  of  water,  and  thence  through 
the  bent  tube  to  the  gas  Jar  ready  for  use. 

The  principal  purpose  for  which  this  gas  is  used,  is  in 
making  chloroform.  This  Is  effected  by  idlowing  chlorine 
to  act  slowly  on  it,  bv  this  means,  what  is  called  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  being  taken  away  and  replaced  by 
the  same  quantity  of  chlorine.  The  result  is  a  volatile, 
colorless  liquid,  the  inhalation  of  the  vapors  of  which 
causes  temporary  insensibility  to  pain. 

Practical  Jokes. 

In  later  days,  fortunately  for  the  nerves  of  the  ma- 
lorlty  of  people,  practical  J'^kes  are  considered  in  very 
bad  taste,  ana  discouraged  by  society ;  but  in  the  last 
century  they  flourished  like  weeds.  Perhaps  our  read- 
ers are  already  familiar  with  tbe  exploit  of  the  famous 
Turpin,  who  entering  a  tavem-yara  on  one  occasion, 
slippea  the  harness  off  an  ass,  and  sending  the  animal 
away  in  the  care  of  a  confederate,  crept  into  the  hames  * 
himself,  and  with  unblushing  effrontery  awaited  the  ar- 
rival of  tbe  owner,  who  was  naturally  astonished  to  find 
his  beast  gone,  and  a  man  standing  harnessed  in  its 
gear.  Still  more  was  he  amazed  when  he  heard  Turpin 
devoutedly  thanking  God  for  the  recovery  of  his  human 
shape.  "At  length"  exclaimed  he,  **  my  sins  are  for- 
given me,  and  the  time  of  my  penance  is  expired.  I 
sinned  and  was  changed  to  an  ass,  but  heaven  is  merci- 
ful, and  its  anger  does  not  endure  forever.'*  Saying 
which  Turpin  threw  down  his  harness  and  walked  o£ 
However,  not  very  long  after,  tbe  ass  was  sent  to  be 
sold,  and  who  should  come  into  the  market  but  its  for- 
mer proprietor.  After  staring  at  the  animal,  he  called 
out,  **  What  1  has  the  wretch  sinned  again  I  and  has  he 
again  been  turned  into  an  ass  r  For  the  love  of  Ood, 
friends,  have  nothing  to  say  to  that  animal  1  He  has  de- 
ceived me  once,  but  I  am  not  to  be  caught  again ;  for, 
look  you,  whoever  buys  him  will  flnd  him  some  day  or 
other  as  I  did,  turned  into  a  man.**  Tbe  Joke,  in  this 
case,  was  good,  but  its  originator  profited  by  It,  cleverly 
combining  wit  with  profit. 

A  practical  joke  of  a  different  character  was  once 
played  on  a  well-known  author  by  his  patron,  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  The  Impecunious  writer  was  surprised  in 
his  garden,  and  surrounded  by  a  number  of  distinguished 
visitors,  beaded  by  the  duke  who  said,  '^  We  are  come 
to  dine  with  you,  old  bard."  **  Tour  royal  highness  has 
taken  us  by  surprise,*'  said  the  writer,  **but  we  will 
send  off  for  some  provisions  to  Dorking ;  it  is  only  three 
miles  off.*'  A  messenger  was  despatched,  but  conform- 
ably to  previous  Instructions,  intercepted,  and  a  walk 
in  the  garden  being  proposed,.the  captain  was  detained 
in  conversation  whilst  the  servants  were  setting  out  the 
table  and  arranging  the  banquet.  All  this  time  the  au- 
thor was  suffering  the  agonies  of  a  host  who,  though  on 
hospitality  intent,  was  conscious  of  the  emptiness  of 
bis  larder,  and  on  the  anxious  lookout  for  the  arrival  of 
the  basket  lading  with  supplies  from  Dorking.  Presently 
the  dinner  was  announced.  Morris  entered  the  dining- 
room,  profusely  apologizing  as  he  went.  To  his  great 
surprise,  the  table  was  spread  bountifully  with  fish, 
lams,  fowl,  venison  and  pastiv.  terminating  in  a  sub- 
.ime  round  of  boiled  beef.  "A  most  ingenious  and 
well  executed  deviK.e,*'  said  the  relieved  author,  who 
was  something  of  a  gourmand.  "  The  joke,  however,  is 
lot  at  my  expense  ;**  and  he  sat  down  ana  heartily  en- 
joyed himselt 
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WH.AT  MIG-HT  BE. 

BT  SARAH  DOUDKVT. 

bound  to 


S3i" 


Ifl 

Ttet  looald  jeave  mjjmrple  dales 

And  blight  with  badand  bell, 
Bor  wearr  for  the  fniitfiil  vales 
WbsrstA  mj  people  dwelL 

If  1  eooia  nA  with  yoa«  the  said* 

Deep  In  your  dty^a  heart, 
In  all  your  dark  and  toilsome  days, 

I  too  woold  do  my  part; 
Made  strong  to  tread  the  woefnl  wsji^ 

As  stslnless  Britomart. 

If  i  were  one  with  yon,  she  said. 

Our  blended  lives  might  flow 
UJeo  some  full  river's  tide  to  bless 

The  homes  of  hish  and  low. 
Till  God^s  sweet  plant  of  righteonsnsM 

Shonld  greatly  thrive  anogrow. 

Sot  as  that  may  not  be,  she  said 

(He  Imoweth  what  is  best), 
I  do  my  woric  apart,  and  pray, 

**  CVFather,  make  him  blerti 
And  hasten  thine  eternal  day. 

When  lore  shall  And  ito  teat** 

Oral  Instruction. 

literally  taken,  oral  Instraction  is  any  lostnietioiD 
eoDveyed  by  word  of  mouth ;  that  is,  any  infonnation 
or  statement  made  hy  the  lips  to  the  ear,  in  distinction 
from  the  same  addressed  to  the  eye  by  means  of  the 
written  or  printed  page.  Hence,  many  regard  all  yerbal 
communication  to  the  pupil,  whether  it  embodies  expla- 
Dation  of  something  done  or  statement  of  something  in 
extension  of  what  a  book  says,  or  whether  it  is  a  formal 
lecture,  as  oral  '.nstmctlon  in  the  sense  which  educators 
attach  to  the  words.  A  conyersation  with  a  class,  or  a 
reading  from  a  book,  or  an  Illustration  thrown  in,  or 
eyen  a  story  told,  are  in  this  view  the  yarieties  of  oral 
taistruction.  Jn  lAc  manner  a  paffe  repeated  from  mem- 
ory, be  it  history  or  grammar  or  mtellectual  arithmetic, 
Is  an  oral  lesson  on  tne  part  of  the  pupU.  The  essence 
of  it  consists  simnly  m  spoken  wordiB  rather  than  in 
prinied  words :  In  the  form  of  address,  or  in  the  sense 
addressed,  ratoer  than  in  any  skillful  i^proach  to  the 
Intellect  by  the  ayenue  of  readiest  access.  It  is  not  this 
which  may  be  claimed  to  be  a  <'  method  "  by  itself,  for 
this  is  an  accompaniment  and  auxiliary  of  all  methods. 
Oral  instruction  is  not  simply  talking  to.  or  with  a  class. 


Nor,  agatai,  is  it  simply  siylng  the  lessons  of  a  text- 
book wiuiout  the  booL  u.  teacher  and  pupU  should 
both  be  able  to  dispense  with  all  books  in  the  class  and 
to  go  throu^i  with  the  lesson  as  it  is  given  them,  it 
might  not  yary  at  all  from  the  lesson  of  the  book,  and 
the  only  di«*iiig7i<«^*"g  feature  of  it  would  be  the  great- 
er exercise  of  memory.  This  would  be  on  the  put  of 
both  a  lesson  remembered,  for  which  the  text-book 
would  stUl  furnish  both  the  guide  and  the  substance. 
This  lesson  would  haye  an  apparent  advantage  oyer  one 
heard  dhrectly  from  the  text-book ;  but,  except  so  far 
as  Independence  of  the  book  at  the  time  of  recitation 
goes,  only  an  apparent  advantage.  Oral  histruetlon  dlf- 
lers  from  other  instruction  in  that  it  makes  its  own  text- 
book—that is,  its  definition,  its  statements  of  princi- 
ples, its  rules,  all  that  would  be  put  Into  a  book ;  and  in 
.mat  it  does  this,  not  by  giying  them  ready-made^  but  by 
leading  to  them  by  regular  steps.  It  aims  to  persuade 
the  pupU  to  use  hu  own  power  by  a  skillful  presentation 
of  points  adapted  to  awaken  his  curiosity.  It  assumes 
that  the  pupil  may,  within  his  range,  inyestiffate  and 
discover  trutn  and  leam  to  make  the  formulas  by  which 
it  is  expressed,  and  that  this  is  better  than  to  nye  him 
formulas  of  any  sort  and  tell  him  to  use  them  for  solv- 
ing problems  or  for  doixig  any  part  of  his  work.  It  is  a 
process  of  unfoldhag,  oi  development,  rather  tlian  of 
furnishing  the  results  of  previous  inyestlgation  made  by 
others.  Xt  is  original  inqutiy  under  ffu^anoe ;  Inquliy 
at  first  hand,  rather  than  reception  oz  truth  at  second 
hand ;  it  is  a  path  of  discovery,  rather  than  a  subsequent 
account  of  wnat  has  been  discovered.  It  is  leading  the 
child  to  do  what  all  who  make  books  oug^t  to  iXm,  in- 
stead of  telling  him  ontriffht  the  results  which  others 
have  already  reached.  It  is  a  methodical  presentation 
of  truth,  not  ordered  on  the  surface,  but  near  enough 
to  stimulate  search,  without  requiring  too  seyere  toil  or 
too  deep  delylng.  Step  by  step  trutn  is  unfolded,  not 
communicated  Bay  by  rav  lig^t  is  let  in  that  each  point 
may  be  seen  by  itself,  ana  that  the  whole  may  at  leneth 
stand  reyeale^  and  that  each  part  by  the  process  of  dls- 
ooyeiy  may  be  the  learner's.  In  the  nature  of  the  case 
Instruction  which  has  this  end  as  its  leading  idea  must 
be  <JT<A;  it  must  be  for  each  learner  a  bringing  out  of  his 
powers :  it  must  be  a  direct  personal  contact  of  his  own 
mind  with  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  and  thnmsh  the 
modium  of  the  subject  which  is  under  inyestigmtton. 

The  streets  of  London. 

BT  OAPTAIN  OABIIXS. 

It  is  immaterial  what  you  throw  into  the  streets  of 
London,  it  is  always  picked  up  In  a  short  time.  Those 
whose  ayocations  call  them  upon  the  streets  at  an  eariy 
hour  see  an  altogether  different  race  of  men  from  those 
met  duiinff  the  day.  In  such  streets  as  are  still  payed^ 
men  may  be  seen  peering  earnestly  on  the  ground,  ana 
armed  with  a  short  stick  havinf  a  metal  nook  on  the 
end.  This  stick  is  thrust  into  and  drawn  alonf  the  cre- 
yices  between  the  paving  stones.  Does  it  g^ve  out  a 
metallic  sound  f  In  an  instant  the  man  has  picked  up 
something  and  placed  it  in  the  wallet  hanfftne  oyer  his 
shoulder.  He  takes  no  notice  of  any  one,  he  Keeps  on 
walking ;  and  although  a  casual  observer  may  discover 
nothhig,  yet  the  professional's  hand  is  constantly  swing- 
ing up  to  deposit  something  in  his  pack.  It  Is  said  that 
the  flindings  of  this  class  arc  mostly  naUs  fallen  out  o 
horseshoes.  And  all  under  the  streets,  where  we  are 
carelessly  walking,  the  sewers  are  peopled  with  patient, 
persistent  workers,  hunting  in  the  dai^  and  slune  for 

Slate  or  Jewels  that  luckless  thieves  may  have  thrust 
own  there  in  the  night  when  closely  pursued  by  out- 
raged law  officials.  And  lusty  rats  plunge  and  hustle 
away  into  side  aisles  of  this  net-work  of  water  streets 
underground.  The  ragpickers  are  astir  at  an  early  hour, 
so  are  the  bone  and  garbage  pickers,  only  intent  upon 
prolonging  an  existence  which  seems  to  us,  more  fayored 
ones,  as  only  a  long  life-strugele  with  starvation  and 
deatn.  Looking  at  the  suflemie,  the  ignorance,  the 
criminality  found  in  the  great  dues  of  ^e  world,  and 
then  glancing  at  the  many  discontented,  fretful,  unhappy 
natures  that  do  not  and  will  not  esteem  the  great  privi- 
leges which  God  has  Riven  them  to  improye  their  own 
condition  and  that  of  the  poor  around  them,  we  can  but 
send  up  the  mental  prayer : 

<<  Open  our  blind  eyes  and  soften  our  hearts,  that  we 
may  be  thy  faithful  stewards." 
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A  Sailor's  Story 

Four  yean  ago  (writes  an  American  saflor)  I  left  the 

eort  of  Boston,  the  master  of  a  fine  ship,  bound  for 
hina.  I  was  worth  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  was  the 
hosband  of  a  young  and  handsome  wife,  whom  I  had 
married  but  six  months.  When  I  left  her,  I  promised  to 
return  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth.  I  took  all  my  money 
with  me  save  enough  to  support  my  wife  iii  my  absence, 
for  the  purpose  of  trading  when  in  China,  on  my  own 
account.  For  a  long  time  we  were  favored  with  pros- 
perous winds ;  but  when  in  the  China  seas  a  terrible 
storm  came  upon  us.  so  that  in  a  short  time  I  saw  the 
vessel  musVbe  lost,  for  we  were  drifting  on  the  rocks  ol 
,  an  unknown  shore.  I  ordered  the  men  to  provide  each 
for  himself  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  forget  the 
ship,  as  it  was  an  impossibility  to  save  ner.  We  struck 
—a  sea  threw  me  upon  the  rocks  senseless,  and  the  next 
would  have  cairied  me  back  into  a  witeiy  grave,  had  not 
one  of  the  sailors  dragged  me  further  up  the  rocks. 
There  were  only  four  ox  us  alive,  and,  when  momins 
came,  we  found  that  we  were  on  a  small  iminhabitea 
island,  with  nothing  to  eat  but  the  wild  fruit  common  to 
that  portion  of  the  earth. 

I  will  not  distress  you  by  an  account  of  our  sufferings 
there ;  sulBce  it  to  say  that  we  remained  sixty  day  before 
we  could  make  ourselves  known  to  any  ship.  We  were 
taken  into  Canton,  and  there  I  had  to  beg ;  for  my  money 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  sod  I  had  not  taken  the 
precaution  to  have  it  insured*  It  was  nearly  a  year  be- 
fore I  found  a  chance  to  come  home,  and  then  I,  a  cap- 
tain, was  obliged  to  ship  as  a  common  sailor.  It  was 
two  years  from  the  time  I  left  America  that  I  landed  in 
Boston.  I  was  walking  in  a  hurried  manner  up  one  of 
its  streets,  when  I  met  my  brother-in-law.  He  could  not 
speak  nor  move,  but  he  grasped  my  hand,  and  the  tears 
gushed  from  his  eyes. 

<' Is  my  wife  alive  ?"  I  asked.  He  said  nothinff.  Then 
I  wished  that  I  had  perished  with  my  ship,  for  I  thought 
my  wife  was  dead,  but  he  very  soon  said :  ^^She  U  alive.^^ 
Then  it  was  my  turn  to  cry  for  loy.  He  dung  to  me 
and  said  :  "  Your  funeral  sermon  has  been  preauied,  for 
we  have  thought  you  dead  for  a  long  time."  He  said 
that  my  wife  was  Uvtog  in  our  little  cottac e  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  State.  It  was  then  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  I  took  a  train  that  would  carry  me  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  my  wife.  Upon  leaving  the  cars  I 
hired  a  boy,  though  it  was  nieht.  to  drive  me  home. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  m  the  morning  when  that 
sweet  little  cottage  of  mine  appeared  in  sight.  It  was 
a  warm,  moonli^t  night,  and  I  remember  how  like 
heaven  it  looked  to  me.  I  got  out  of  the  carriage  and 
went  to  the  window  of  the  room  where  the  servant  girl 
slept  andgently  Imocked.  She  opened  the  window,  and 
asked  "  Who  was  there  ?  **  ''  Sarah,  do  you  not  know 
me  ?  "  said  L  She  screamed  with  fright,  for  she  thought 
me  a  ghost,  but  I  told  her  to  unfasten  the  door  and  let  me 
In,  for  I  wished  to  see  my  wife.  She  let  me  in  and  gave 
me  a  light,  and  I  went  up  stairs  to  my  wife's  room.  She 
lav  sleepine  quietly.  Upon  her  bosom  Iblj  our  child, 
whom  I  naa  never  seen.  She  was  as  beautiful  as  when  I 
left  her.  but  I  could  see  a  mournful  expression  upon  her 
face.  Perhaps  she  was  dreaming  of  me.  I  gazed  for  a 
long  time  1 1  did  not  make  any  noise,  for  I  dare  not  wake 
her.  At  len^h  I  imprinted  a  soft  kiss  upon  the  cheek  of 
my  little  child.  While  doing  it,  a  tear  dropped  from  my 
'^       '     *      Her  eyes  opened  as  clear- 


eye  and  fell  upon  her  cheek.    Her  eyc_ 

ly  as  thou£[h  she  had  not  been  sleepmg.  1  saw  that  she 
began  to  oe  frightened,  and  I  said,  "^  Mary,  it  is  your 
husband  I "  and  she  clasped  me  aoout  my  neck  and 
fainted.  But  I  cannot  describe  to  you  that  scene.  She 
is  now  the  happy  wife  of  a  poor  man.  I  am  endeavoring 
to  accumulate  a  little  property,  and  then  I  will  leave  the 
aea  forever. 

m 

The  Panier. 

The  panier  flourished  tn  the  time  of  Louis  XV.^and 
consisted  of  a  petticoat  made  of  basket-work.  They 
were  even  made  of  wood  with  bars  of  iron,  and  were 
originally  introduced  from  Spain  by  Anne,  of  Austria, 
mother  of  Louis  XV.,  and  were  the  fashion  for  about 
twenty  years  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL  For  nearly 
a  century  they  disappeared,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
lime  of  Louis  XV.  that  they  once  more  became  the 
mode.  Barbier,  in  his  interesting  diary,  published  more 
than  a  century  ago  in  Paris,  tells  us  that  ''  The  Cardinal 
of  Fleury  has  had  his  legs  much  cut  by  the  paniers  of  a 


eertam  lady  with  whom  he  was  recently  letumlng  from 
a  religious  service.  You  know  these  paniers  are  so 
monstrous  that  two  persons  cannot  well  occupy  the 
same  sedan  chair  on  account  of  their  size.  His  eminence 
insisted  upon  retumlnfi:  home  in  the  chair  of  Madam 

:  and,  as  he  Is  a  stout  man,  he  somehow  or  other 

broke  her  panier.  and  the  wooden  bars  wounded  his  leffs 
BO  that  he  had  to  be  cairied  out  of  the  chair,  with  the 
blood  trickling  down  his  calves.  As  to  the  lady,  she 
laughed  fit  to  kHi  herself  at  this  spectacle,  which  has 
made  all  Paris  roar."  Further  on  he  tells  us :  **  These 
paniers  are  so  big,  that  when  the  Queen  is  seated  in  her 
receptioii-foom  with  mesdames  the  sisters  of  the  King 
on  either  side  of  her.  their  petticoats  hide  her  Majesty 
so  completely,  that  the  King  has  issued  an  order  to  the 
effect  that  there  shall  always  be  two  vacant  chairs  on 
either  side  of  her  Majesty." 

A  Royal  Joke 

One  does  not  think  of  Frederick  the  Great  primarily 
as  a  joker.  His  life  was  anvthlng  but  humorous,  and 
was  the  cause  of  more  tears  than  smiles.  But  Frederick 
loved  a  joke,  especially  if  there  was  a  spice  of  malicious- 
ness in  it.  His  whole  intercourse  witn  Voltaire  was  a 
great  comedy— a  burlesque  of  friendship  and  literary 
patronage.    On  one   occasion  Voltaire  requested  the- 

Srivilege  of  reading  a  new  poem  to  him.  Frederick  was 
slighted,  and  named  an  hour  when  he  would  graciouslr 
listen  to  the  latest  production  of  the  great  Frenco 
genius.  At  the  appointed  time  Voltaire  appeared,  manu' 
script  in  hand,  and  read  the  poem.  The  kmg  had 
meantime  secreted  behind  a  screen  in  the  same  room  a 
man  of  wonderful  memory,  who  had  the  gift  of  repeat- 
ing any  composition,  however  lengthy,  to  which  he  had 
once  listened.  When  Voltaire  had  concluded  his  re- 
cital, Frederick  expressed  great  admiration,  but  de- 
clared he  had  heard  the  poem  before.  The  poet  was  in- 
dignant, repellinff  the  charge  of  plagiarism  with  great 
warmth.  The  kmg,  however,  Innsted  that  the  poem 
was  by  no  means  of  recent  origin,  and  stf  d  there  was  a 
man  in  his  court  who  could  repeat  It  from  beginning  to 
end.  He  sent  for  the  man  who  had  been  concealea  be- 
hind the  screen  and  who  had  listened  to  the  reading, 
and  requested  him  to  repeat  a  certain  poem,  quoting  the 
first  lines.  The  man  instantly,  and  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  Voltaire,  repeated  the  poem  word  for  word. 
The  indignation  of  tne  poet,  when  he  discovered  the 
trick,  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 

EvBBT  human  soul  has  a  germ  of  some  flowers  within, 
and  they  would  open  If  they  could  only  find  sunshine 
and  free  air  to  expand  in.  I  always  told  you  that  not 
having  enough  of  sunshine  was  what  aHea  the  world. 
Make  people  happy  and  there  will  not  be  half  the  quar* 
rellinir  or  a  tenth  part  of  the  wickedness  there  Is. 

A  Useftd  Drug. 

Ammonia,  or  as  it  is  generaUy  called,  spirits  of  harts- 
horn, is  a  powerful  alkali,  anddissolves  srease  and  dhrt 
with  great  ease.  It  has  been  recommended  very  highly 
for  domestic  purposes.  For  washing  paint,  put  a  tear 
spoonful  in  a  quart  of  moderately  hot  water ;  dip  in  a 
flannel  cloth  and  then  wipe  off  the  woodwork ;  no  scrub- 
bing will  be  necessary.  For  taking  grease  spots  from 
any  fabric  use  the  ammonia  nearly  pure,  then  lay  white 
blotting-paper  over  the  spot,  then  iron  it  lightly.  In 
washing  lace,  put  about  twelve  drops  in  a  pint  of  warm 
suds.  Put  In  your  silverware  and  wash,  using  an  old 
nail-brush  or  tooth-brash  for  the  purpose.  For  cleanin| 
hair-brushes,  etc,  simply  shake  the  brushes  up  and 
down  in  a  mixture  of  a  tablespoonful  of  ammonia  to 
one  pint  of  hot  water;  when  they  are  cleaned  rinse  them 
tn  cold  water,  and  stand  them  in  the  wind  or  hi  a  hot 
place  to  dry.  For  washing  finger  marks  from  looking 
glasses  or  windows,  put  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  on  a 
moist  rag  and  make  quick  work  of  ft.  If  vou  wish  your 
house  plants  to  flourish  put  a  few  drops  of  the  spirits  in 
every  pint  of  water  used  in  watering.  A  teaspoonful 
wHI  add  much  to  the  refreshing  effects  of  the  bath. 
Nothing  is  better  than  ammonia  water  for  cleaning  the 
hair]  Si  every  case  rinse  off  the  ammonia  with  clear 
water.  To  which  we  would  only  add,  that,  for  removing 
grease  spots,  a  mixture  of  ammonia  and  alcohol  is  better 
Uian  alcohol  alone ;  and  for  taking  out  the  red  stains 
produced  by  the  strong  acids  In  blue  and  black  cloths, 
[there  is  nothing  better  than  ammonia. 
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Wonderfdl  Kindness  of  a  Dog. 

Lately,  says  a  QeTeland  paper:  we  chronicled  the  fact 
that  a  little  boy,  seyen  years  old,  who  had  wandered 
away  from  hia  home  on  Chatham  street,  West  Bide,  and 
become  lost,  was  found  by  a  policeman  crouched  in  the 
2omer  of  a  yard  asleep  and  half  frozen,  for  the  weather 
was  quite  cold.  To  this  should  now  be  added  the  fact 
that  the  boy,  finding  himself  unable  to  make  his  way 
home,  began  to  cry,  and  while  thus  engaged,  a  laige 
dog,  apparently  a  cross  between  the  hound  and  shepherd 
breeds,  which  the  boy  had  never  seen  before,  came 
alouff,  and,  appreciating  the  boy's  distress,  took  up  a 
position  close  to  the  boy,  and  remained  on  guard  before 
him,  lending  the  warmth  of  his  shaggy  covering  to  keep 
comfortable  the  feet  and  limbs  of  his  human  ward.  He 
was  in  downright  earnest  in  his  self-imposed  guardian- 
ship, for  when  the  officer  attempted  to  arouse  the  little 
sleeper  and  take  him  to  the  station  for  better  security, 
the  dog  manifested  a  disposition  to  resist  any  inter- 
ference with  his  chaige,  and  it  required  considerable 
coaxing  on  the  part  of  the  patrolman  to  induce  com- 
pliance on  the  part  of  the  canine  constable.  He  finally 
conceded  the  point,  however,  and  suffered  the  little  wan- 
derer to  be  led  to  the  Central  station,  where  he  was  given 
a  chance  to  get  a  good  nap  on  a  lounge  in  a  warm  room. 
But  the  dog  did  not  desert  him  even  here,  seeming  to 
think  the  boy  might  require  further  attention,  and  he 
followed  on  to  the  station,  stole  quietly  into  tne  room 
where  he  was  taken,  stretched  himself  on  the  floor  be- 
side the  couch  of  his  little  companion,  and  when  the 
sergeant  went  thither  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
look  after  the  little  fellow,  the  dog  manifested  no  little 
anger  at  the  intrusion,  and  stuck  by  the  boy  with  a 
fidelity  as  devoted  as  it  was  wonderfuL  The  little  fel- 
low was  then  taken  to  the  West  Side  station  on  Detroit 
street,  the  dog  still  attending  him,  and  taking  up  a  posi- 
tion at  his  feet  as  soon  as  they  reached  there,  and  view- 
ing all  comers  with  the  eye  of  jealous  and  determined 
guardianship.  What  became  of  the  two  after  this,  be- 
yond the  fact  that  the  bov  was  restored  to  his  home,  we 
know  not ;  but  the  peculiar  and  wonderful  conduct  of 
the  dog  certainly  deserves  the  mention  and  commenda- 
tion we  here  make  of  it. 

THE   WYOMING-  MASSACRE. 
A  LEAF  FROM  SAVAGE  HISTOEY. 

BT  JA8PEB  T.  JENNIBaS. 

Wtoviko.  It  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  beantlfnl 
valleys  in  the  world.  Poets  have  sang  of  Its  scenery,  travelers 
and  historians  have  dwelt  on  its  natural  splendor,  and  painters 
have  lingered  to  paint  the  glories  of  its  aatamnal  sonset.'  It 
was  long  claimed  by  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  but  the 
Dclawares,  Shawneese,  and  Nanticokes,  and  some  other 
tribes,  occasionally  obtained  possession.  In  1742,  Count  Zin- 
zcndorf,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Moravians  or  **  United 
CrctUren,*'  came  to  America,  and  the  following  year  he  plunged 
into  the  wilderness  to  preach  their  doctrine  to  the  red  men  of 
tlie  forest.  It  was  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  their  mission- 
ary enterprise  that  they  penetrated  to  the  wild  though  beautiful 
vale  of  Wyoming. 

Hardy  pioneers  soon  followed,  and  an  active  and  industrious 
settlement  was  commenced.  Flowers  grew  in  profusion  all 
over  the  forest,  and  luxuriant  wild  grape  vines  trailed  among 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  often  covering  the  glens  at  the  foot 
of  the  surrounding  mountains  and  the  coves  along  the  placid 
Susquehanna,  with  an  arching^  canopv  of  dark  green  leaves,  in- 
termingled in  the  autumn  with  ricn  purple  clusters  of  fruit, 
ever  a  source  of  delight  to  the  lover  of  the  forest  and  back- 
w^oods. 

A  feeling  of  friendship  and  brotherly  love  Is  always  a  peculiar 
trait  of  early  frontier  life.  At  the  commencement,  it  existed 
in  Wyoming ;  and  from  morning  till  night  the  rustic  songs  of 
the  merry  woodmen,  intermingled  with  the  echoes  of  their 
axes,  as  they  felled  the  tall  trees  of  the  grand  old  forest,  rolled 
the  logs  and  split  rails  to  build  fences  where  the  ripeninor 
grain  waved  over  the  fields  dotted  with  charred  stumps,  and 
wreaths  of  thin  blue  smoke  rose  In  lazy  spiral  curls  from  burn- 
ing log-heaps,  and  from  the  rude  old  fashioned  stone  chimneys 
of  their  log  cabins,  where  the  happy  housewives  plied  their 
daily  toil  while  their  merry  children  chatted  and  Duilt  play- 
houses in  the  door-yard.  No  one  thought  it  low  or  unbecoming 
to  labor,  but  all  toiled  alike,  each  In  his  or  her  respective 
sphere,  and  not  because  they  were  obliged  to,  but  because  it 
was  their  duty,  and  their  love  and  pride  revolted  at  the  thought  j 
of  idleness. 

Such  scenes,  perfectly  free  from  the  tyranny  of  modorn 
fashion  and  the  turmoils  of  avaricious  greed  and  strife,  where 
true  health,  peace,  and  happiness  prevail,  must  be  soui^ht  for  in 
the  little  colonies  ;  where  men  and  women  of  sturdy  mouid  and 


ambitious  mind  are  not  afraid  to  labor,  even  under  dlfflcnltlet 
and  hardships,  wielding  the  axe  and  plow,  the  loom  and  chum, 
and  turning  an  honest  pennv,  ploddinjg  onward  and  upward 
along  life*s  n>ad  together,  in  friendly  neighborhoods  among  the 
bills  and  backwoods  where  the  bounteous  ^and  of  Nature 
clothes  the  ground  in  all  the  beauties  of  terrestrial  glory- 
where  man  is  equal  with  his  brother  >man,  and  love  prevail»- 
and  where  society  is  courted  and  cultivated  for  the  good  there 
is  In  if,  and  not  for  the  Bham«  of  an  outward  show. 

One  would  imagine  as  he  passes  along  the  level  fields  of  the 
Wyoming  valley  of  to-day,  noting  the  abundant  producuont, 
the  neat  gardens  and  villas  surrounded  with  ripe  fruits  and 
fiowers,  filling  the  balmy  atmosphere  with  sweet  perfume,  and 
combining  to  produce  upon  the  outward  senses,  sensations  of 
all  the  deugbts  of  harmonious  Nature,  could  have  no  dark  story 
to  tell.  And  yet  Wyoming  with  all  its  natural  beauty  has  had 
its  page  of  dark  and  cruel  nistory. 

In  1708,  about  two  hundred  persons  arrived  from  Connecticut 
and  settled  Just  above  where  Wllkesbarre  now  stands.  At  first 
they  lived  friendly  with  their  red  neighbors,  but  ere  long  their 
wllv  foes  thinking  themselves  offendedjinade  a  sudden  attacx 
and  massacred  about  twenty  persons.  The  rest  fled  in  dismay 
over  the  mountains  and  through  the  forest  to  the  settlements  at 
Easton.  The  settlers  were  men  of  daring,  however,  and  their 
first  disaster  did  not  overthrow  their  courage.  They  had 
suffered  heavily,  but  like  iron  passing  through  the  fire,  it  had 
tempered  and  strengthened  their  minds,  and  the  enterprise 
(hey  had  commenced  could  not  be  given  up. 

The  valley  was  again  repeopled,  but  a  new  foe,  formidable  in 
its  character,  arose  to  menace  their  happiness  and  undermine  the 
foundations  of  their  society.  The  Connecticut  settlera  claimed 
the  territory  under  their  charter  from  England.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania settlers  opposed  them.  For  a  time  fierce  disputes  raged, 
and  Insurrection  and  civil  strife  were  threatened  :  but  ere  the 
trouble  was  settled,  the  fiames  of  the  Revolution  between 
England  and  America  burst  forth,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
reunite  and  join  hands  in  the  protection  of  their  common 
country. 

The  entire  white  population  of  the  valley  at  this  time  was 
probably  some  8,600  souls.  The  news  of  Lexington  and 
Bunker  Hill  fired  their  souls  with  the  mighty  pulsations  of 
liberty  and  patriotism,  that  lik2  an  electric  inopulse,  was  arous- 
ing the  people  from  Maasacuusetts  to  the  Carolinas.  W^ith 
their  accustomed  activity  and  vigor  they  raised  several  com- 
panies, which  marched  away  to  Washington,  and  to  participate 
in  the  battles  of  Brandywine  and  Germantown. 

The  war  for  Independence  had  continued  three  years,  audita 
effecU  began  to  be  sadly  felt  in  the  colonics.  Toward  the 
latter  part  of  June,  1778,  CoIonelJohn  Butler  collected  bis  tory 
rangers  and  a  detachment  of  Sir  John  Johnson's  Royal  Green^i, 
some  four  hundred  in  all.  and  with  seven  hundred  fierce  beneca 
Indian  warriors  from  Central  New  York  prepared  to  descend 
the  Susquehanna  River  upon  the  Wyoming  settlement. 

Reaching  the  head  of  the  valley,  they  marched  upon  Jenkin> 
fort,  which  capitulated  on  the  2d  of  July.  A  terrible  crisis 
was  now  at  hand.  Nearly  all  capable  of  bearing  arras  were 
with  Washington  In  the  regular  army,  and  the  place  was  almost 
defenseless.  A  few  rude  forts  or  stockades  had  been  con 
etructed  by  setting  logs  on  end  side  by  side  in  circular  ditchets 
forming  an  Inclosure  where  the  women  and  children  might  re- 
treat In  case  of  emergency.  In  the  entire  region,  there  was 
but  a  single  cannon,  a  four  pounder,  kept  as  an  alarm  gun  at 
the  Wilkesbarre  fort,  and  this  was  without  ball.  But  though 
they  labored  under  difllculties,  and  against  superior  means  and 
numbers,  they  proposed  not  to  give  up  their  homes  and  lives 
without  a  struggle. 

Forty  or  fifty  militiamen,  with  a  half -raised  company  com- 
manded by  Captain  Hewitt,  assembled  at  once.  It  was  a  signal 
for  the  general  muster.  Boys  scarcely  entering  their  teens 
took  their  places  in  the  ranks,  and  their  grand fatbers.  old  and 
bent  with  age.  and  with  their  snowy  hair  flying  in  the  gentle 
breeze,  came  forward  to  offer  their  services  in  the  defence  of 
their  homes.  Though  weak  in  numbers,  they  felt  strong  in  the 
right.    They  knew  their  cause  was  just,  and  they  believed  the 

god  of  battles  would  nerve  their  arms  to  strike  the  blow  for 
ome,  kindred,  and  country.  They  would  have  preferred 
peace,  but  peace  was  not  to  be  had.  There  was  no  alternative. 
They  must  fight  or  die. 

The  brave  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  look  the  command,  and 
led  them  out  from  Forty  Fort  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  field 
of  battle  was  a  level  plam,  mostly  covered  with  scrub  oaks  and 
dwarf  pines.  The  settlers  numbered  between  three  and  four 
hundred  ;  their  right  wing,  commanded  by  Colonel  Butler  and 
Major  Garret,  resting  on  a  stecn  bank  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  their  left,  commanaed  by  Colonels  Denuison  and 
Dorrance,  extended  to  a  ^wanip  densely  covered  with  alders  and 
brushwood.  A  little  after  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
bloody  work  commenced.  Gradually  the  British  forces  fell 
back  before  the  steady  fire  of  the  settlers,  and  the  gallant 
heroes  of  Wyoming  pressed  forward.  But  the  odds  was  too 
great.  Six  bands  of  bloodthirsty  Seneca  Indians  were  massed 
under  cover  of  the  woods  on  the  left,  and  now  their  time  had 
come.  With  blood-curdling  war  whoops,  they  rushed  upon  the 
white  defenders  like  the  whirlwind.  The  men  fell  rapidly  be- 
fore the  rifles  of  the  red  men,  and  ere  long  it  became  necessary 
to  fall  back  and  reform  in  better  position.  The  order  was 
mistook  for  one  of  retreat,  and  soon  the  men  were  rushing 
hither  and  thither  In  wild  confusion.  Colonel  Butler  saw  the 
situation,  and  his  heart  almost  seemed  to  bleed  for  the  settlers. 
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Regardless  of  danger,  lie  rushed  between  his  own  forces  and 
those  of  the  enemy  and  franticly  exclaimed  :  "  Don^t  leave  me, 
my  children,  and  the  victory  is  ours.'^  But  it  was  of  no  avail. 
The  battle  was  lost. 

Now  commenced  the  dread  massacre.  The  nnrestralned 
savages  closed  in  about  their  victims  and  slaughtered  them 
without  mercv.  The  heavy  thud  of  the  tomahawk,  and  the 
sharp  ring  of  the  merciless  scalping  knife,  mingled  with  the 
horrid  yells  of  exultation,  rang  over  the  plain  proclaiming  their 
tale  of  death  and  woe.  The  fugitive  plunging  through  (he 
forest  and  across  his  clearing,  pursued  by  a  yelling  band  of  war 
painted  demons,  beheld  his  home  and  stacks  of  grain  inflames. 
In  terror  he  paused  a  single  instant,  and  then  sank  beneath  a 
blow  from  his  pursuers,  in  one  spot,  just  back  of  Mr.  Gay^s 
house,  near  the  river,  sixteeu  men  were  formed  in  a  ring, 
around  a  rock,  and  being  held  by  stout  Indians,  a  squaw  went 
around  with  a  knife  and  tomahawk,  butchering  and  murdering 
them  in  the  most  Inhuman  manner.  One  of  the  settlers,  a  Mr. 
Hammond,  concentrating  all  his  muscular  powers  with  an 
almost  superhuman  effort,  broke  from  his  captors,  dashed 
away,  and  escaped.  The  rock  is  still  shown,  and  is  known  as 
Queen  Esther's  Bloody  Rock.  A  little  farther  on  nine  more 
were  murdered  in  a  similar  manner. 

Terrible  scenes  and  incidents  occnncd  in  every  direction, 
and  examples  of  heroism,  devotion,  and  self  sacrifice  were  met 
with  evervwhere.  At  night,  the  glare  of  burning  buildings  lit 
up  the  vallev  and  reflected  their  red  light  npon  the  skv  in  many 
places.  A  black  cloud  of  smoke  rolled  up  over  the  forest, 
warning  the  fleeing  settlers  that  their  homes  were  but  a  thing  of 
the  past 

who  can  paint  the  horrors  and  sniferings  of  the  broken  bands 
of  fugitives  during  their  long  and  fatiguing  jonmey  through 
the  wildemess  to  the  land  of  civilization  ?  One  hundred  and 
fifty  widows  and  six  hundred  orphans  houseless  and  homeless, 
fieelns  in  scattering  bands  like  frightened  sheep  through  the 
dark  K>rest,  with  infuriated  savages  dashing  hither  and  thither 
amunsthem,  braining  one  and  scalping  another,  and  rendering 
the  nQht  hideous  by  their  whoops  ana  furious  Veils,  presentea 
one  of  the  most  horrid  pictures  of  war.  Of  all  the  brave  heroes 
Who  went  forth  to  battle  for  all  they  held  dear,  on  the  fatal 
afternoon  of  the  memorable  8d  of  July,  only  sixtv  survived. 
In  one  company  of  a  hundred  fleeing  fugitives  all  but  a  single 
man  were  women  and  children. 

Old  white  haired  men  put  forth  all  their  strength,  and  totter- 
ing upon  their  canes  essayed  to  escape.  The  watchful  eye  of 
the  savages  espied  them,  and  they  fell  beneath  a  blow  of  the 
unerring  tomahawk.  A  dark  form  would  bend  over  them  with 
a  dripping  knife,  and  the  next  moment  another  gory  scalp 
would  oang  dangling  from  his  bloody  girdle.  With  a  piercing 
yell  of  mad  delight  he  would  then  dash  on  after  his  murderous 
companions,  to  drag  others  from  their  idding  places  and  gorge 
themselves  with  blood  and  plunder. 

But  we  forbear  longer  to  picture  the  horrors  of  the  scene. 
It  was  enough  to  appall  the  stoutest  heart.  Those  who  have 
experienced  the  work  of  savage  warfare  can  onlv  realize  the 
horrors  of  an  Indian  massacre.  Fond  mothers  clasped  their 
infants  to  their  bosoms,  and  trembling,  bushed  their  feeble 
cries,  fancying  in  the  rustle  of  each  leaf  the  stealthy  tread  of  a 
lurking  savage,  and  taking  a  last  took  at  .heir  smouldering 
homes,  and  the  loved  spot  where  with  their  husbands  they  had 
toiled  so  long  and  earnestly,  they  turned  r.heir  faces  m  the 
opposite  direction,  and  with  courage  and  fortitude  amid  the 
pangs  of  hunger,  starvation,  and  fatigue,  they  toiled  on  for 
weary  days,  ihrouzh  dismal  swamps  and  dark  forests,  appro- 
priately termed  the  "Shades  of  Death,'*  over  the  rugged 
Pekona  Mountain,  and  on  to  Stroudsburg  and  other  places, 
where  for  a  season  they  found  relief  and  rested. 

The  beautiful  settlement  was  virtually  ruined  and  aban- 
doned ;  and  though  a  few  returned,  by  far  the  greater  number 
begired  their  way  oack  to  Connecticut,  contented  and  willing 
to  give  up  all  their  disputed  claims,  and  remain  in  the  land  of 
civilization.  Reader,  this  is  no  fancy  sketch.  The  horrors  of 
war  cannot  be  painted  too  black.  The  dead  bodies  that  lay  fester- 
ing in  the  forest  all  summer,  proclaimed  the  double  barbaritv 
of  the  bloody  deed,  and  seemed  to  cry  In  the  ears  of  mankind, 
to  brand  the  tory  Uaders  of  their  own  race  with  everlasting 
Infamy. 

One  hundred  years  have  rolled  away.  Wyoming  Valley  is 
fliled  with  a  rich  and  industrious  population,  church  spires 
point  heavenward,  thriving  towns  and  villages  have  sprung  up, 
the  steam-whistle  echoes  over  the  plain,  and  it  is  a  world  of 
enterprise  and  activity.  The  Indian  warrior  has  long  since 
bassea  away,  though  a  remembrance  of  his  cruel  deeds  remain. 
The  bones  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  terrible  massacre 
have  been  collected,  and  a  beautiful  monument  marks  the  spot. 


Thb  misery  of  human  life  is  made  np  of  lar^e  masses, 
each  separated  from  the  other  by  certain  intervals.  One 
year,  the  death  of  a  child  ;  years  after  failure  In  trade : 
after  another  longer  or  shorter  interval,  a  daughter 
mav  have  married  unhappily.  In  all  but  the  singularly 
unfortunate,  the  integtal  parts  that  compose  the  sum 
total  of  the  unhappmess  of  a  man^s  Ufe  are  easily 
counted  and  distinctly  remembered. 

A  contented  mind  is  the  greatest  blessfaig  a  man  can 
bave  In  this  world. 


Cultivation  of  the  Quince. 

The  quince  tree  grows  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  high, 
when  cultivated  as  a  single  tree ;  but  more  generally  we 
find  it  grown  with  six  or  eight  stalks  from  a  single  set. 
As  it  is  subject  to  the  apple-borer,  which  often  destroys 
the  single  stalk,  it  is  much  better  to  let  it  sprout  natu- 
rally so  as  to  give  them  a  number  of  stiilks. 

Bather  in  the  spriue  time,  when  covered  with  its  large 
white  or  pale  pink  olossoms,  or  in  the  autumn  when 
loaded  with  perfumed  or  golden  fruit,  iuis  an  ornament 
to  the  garden  and  the  orchard.  It  is  common  to  the 
homesteads  of  New  England,  every  family  raising  enough 
for  home  use,  and  generally  some  for  a  resdv  market. 

Of  late  years  much  interest  has  been  developed  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  fruit.  The  increasing  demand  in  the 
market ;  the  enhanced  value,  it  having  doubled  in  price 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  now  commanding  four 
dollars  per  bushel  in  the  garden  ;  its  invaluable  qualities, 
both  as  a  delicacy  of  the  table  and  a  necessity  in  popular 
consumption,  all  conspire  to  make  ita  successful  cultiva- 
tion a  business  of  great  profit.  Some  experiments  in 
growing  the  ouince  as  a  farm  crop,  where  'he  ground 
has  been  richly  cultivated,  with  the  trees  six  to  eight 
feet  apart,  have  realized  several  thousand  dollars  on 
acre— one  Instance  reported  in  New  Jersey  going  as  high 
as  ten  thousand  dollars.  In  all  such  instances,  how- 
ever, we  are  to  take  into  the  account  the  long  years  of 
preparation  and  erowtb  before  the  trees  will  bear,  and 
also  the  contiDual  failure  of  the  trees  themselves  from 
the  destructive  action  of  the  borer.  When  grown  in  this 
manner,  some  root  crop  may  be  cultivated  oetween  the 
trees  which  will,Jn  pait  at  least,  pay  for  the  labor  be- 
stowed upon  lhe*orcliard. 

But  the  cheapest  and  most  successful  orchard  I  have 
seen  grown,  and  one  that  is  annually  loaded  with  fruit* 
is  located  at  the  south-east  side  of  a  hill  where  the  soil 
is  moist  with  small  springs  and  rich  and  soft  with  the 
wash  and  leaves  that  come  as  a  mulch  to  the  land. 
There  is  no  labor  bestowed  after  planting ;  the  ground 
is  left  like  an  apple  orchard  to  itself ;  but  then  every 
autumn  the  proprietor  gathers  three  quarters  of  a  bushel 
of  the  best  quinces  to  a  single  bunch,  and  sells  the  same 
at  three  dollars  a  bunch  at  his  house.  One  hundred 
such  clumps  is  three  hundred  dollars  every  year. 

One  farmer  has  a  brook  coursing  down  the  mountain 
and  running  across  his  meadow,  on  the  banks  of  which 
I  have  seen  the  quince  flourish  with  no  other  aid  than 
the  genial  moisture  of  the  soil  and  the  balmy  sunshine. 
80,  too,  I  have  seen  them  fiourishing  and  caring  for 
themselves  along  the  sheltered  side  of  stone  walls, 
where  the  leaves  drifted  in  the  wind  till  their  annual 
deposit  wrought  a  mechanical  condition  in  the  sofl, 
which  uniting  with  the  moisture  from  the  stone  combine 
to  make  just  the  soil  for  this  valued  fruit.  On  the 
borders  of  the  garden,  especially  if  there  Is  a  side  that 
gets  the  wash,  the  trees  are  planted  and  grow  there 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  planter.  And  I  have  seen  the 
trees  with  their  golden  heads  rising  over  the  mournful 
ruins  of  the  once  fiourishing  homestead.  The  places  I 
have  indicated,  and  all  similar  localities,  are  the  natural 
home  of  the  ouince.  Get  the  roots,  or  take  cuttings  and 
set  them  in  loose  moist  soil,  give  them  care — ^they  will 

E ay  you  for  it— and  after  three  or  four  years  you  will 
ave  fruit  for  yourselves,  and  after  you  will  your  chil- 
dren enter  into  the  joy  of  your  labors.  The  apple  and 
the  pear  are  the  two  best  varieties  of  the  quince  for 
cultivation ;  these  will  always  sell  In  the  mariLet  at  five 
times  the  value  of  apples. 

The  Sunflower  as  a  Disinfectant. 

It  has  become  quite  well  established  that  sunflowers 
are  disinfectants,  and  that  they  are  a  preventive  of  mias- 
matic fevers.  A  gentleman  living  on  the  banks  of  the 
Scheldt  has  cultivated  the  sunflower  extensively  on  his 
property  adjolninfl:  the  river,  and  there  has  not  been  a 
single  case  of  muismatic  fever  among  his  tenants  for 
years,  although  the  disease  prevails  to  a  large  extent  in 
the  neightx)rhood.  The  sunflower  in  Its  growth  absorbs 
a  large  quantity  of  Impure  gases,  feeding  principally  by 
its  leaves.  It  absorbs  nitrogen  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  plant,  and  evaporates  as  much  as  a  quart  of  water 
a  day.        


All  philosophy  lies  pi  two  words, 
«,  abstain.' 


sustain,"  and 

EnOTBTUi. 
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,  BEAR  AND  FOBBEAB. 

Be  carefal,  ye,  whose  wedded  hetrtf 

Are  lovioffly  united ; 
Be  heedful,  lest  an  enemy 

Steal  on  von  aninvited  I 
A  little,  wily,  serpent  form. 

With  cnnceral,  mring  poses— 
Or.  cominfi;  in  a  different  gaiee, 

A  thorn  among  the  roses  I 

Be  careful,  ye,  whose  marriage  bells 

Now  merrily  are  ringing  1 
Bti  heedful  of  the  bitter  word. 

The  answer  keen  and  stinging— 
The  sharp  retort,  the  angrr  eye 

Its  vivid  lightning  flashing— 
The  rock  on  which  so  many  hopes 

Are  daily,  hourly  dashing  I 

**Bear  and  forbear"— the  only  way 

To  tread  lifers  paths  together. 
Then  come,  and  welcome,  shining  san. 

Or  come,  dark,  cloudy  weather: 
Two  wedded  hearts,  conjoined  in  one 

That  cannot  live  asunacr. 
Have  put  Love's  golden  armor  on— 

O  world,  look  on  and  wonder  1 

Sagacity  of  a  Bat. 

In  the  wall  of  the  cellar  of  a  friend  of  the  writer,  Is  a 
hole  about  a  foot  from  the  floor.  It  inclines  downward 
through  the  wall,  so  nearly  perpendicularly,  that  what- 
ever object  falls  through  it  must  strike  the  floor  at  a 
point  quite  close  to  the  wall.  Through  this  hole  a  rat 
was  in  the  habit  of  letting  himself  fall  and  prejing  on 
the  vegetables  in  store.  Immediately  under  the  apei> 
ture,  at  the  only  point  where  the  animal  could  strike, 
the  owner  placed  a  steel  trap,  set.  He  felt  sure  of  his 
same  however  cautious  of  a  trap  the  creature  might  be ; 
for  the  hole  would  throw  him  upon  it  as  a  funnel  guides 
water  into  a  bottle. 

The  next  morning  he  went  to  enjoy  the  success  of  bis 
experiment ;  but  he  discovered  to  his  chagrin  that  the 
rat  knew  a  trick  worth  two  of  his.  For  the  animal  had 
evidently  peeped  down  the  hole,  taken  a  survey  of  the 
premises,  seen  the  peril  and  gone  to  work,  more  intelli- 
gently than  many  a  man  would  have  done,  to  evade  it. 
He  had  brought  bits  of  paper  from  out  of  doors  and 
pushed  through  the  hole  upon  the  trap  till  a  thick  bed 
of  them  completely  covered  it.    He  had  then  tumbled 


on  it  with  imponity.  spnuiff  it,  allowing  it  to  catch  the 
paper,  and  gone  off  to  enjoy  his  usual  feast  in  the 
cellar. 

Here  now— and  the  fact  may  be  relied  npon  literally 
as  stated— was  no  such  routine  of  instinct  as  that  with 
which  a  robin  builds  her  nest  or  a  beaver  his  dam.  For 
the  rat  bad  been  brought  to  face  a  new  set  of  circum- 
stances. He  had  gone  through  a  course  of  reasoning, 
laid  a  shrewd  plan,  taken  care  that  the  bed  of  paper  was 
thick  enough  for  liis  purpose,  and  carried  out  his  little 

Same  without  a  slip.    The  incident  is  worth  the  atten- 
on  of  philosophers  who  attempt  to  draw  the  line  be- ' 
tween  inistinct  and  reason.  o.  b.  w. 

Profitable  Excursions. 

The  prescription  which  physicians  often  make  of  a  journey 
to  core  the  mental  or  physical  ills  of  a  patient,  is  ofu^n  looked 
npon  by  friends  as  a  mere  notion  of  the  doctors;  not  half  so 
sensible  as  to  procore  a  handful  of  pills  or  a  bottle  of  drops. 
Bat  very  often  it  is  just  the  medicine  most  needed.  Alwajt 
to  see  the  same  faces,  the  same  fumitore.  the  same  scenes 
around  ond,  prodaces  a  stagnation  of  the  ideas  which  Is  felt  in 
every  pulse  of  the  being.  The  going  out  of  one*s  home  and 
mixing  with  strangers  who  have  a  dilTercnt  set  of  ideas,  the 
looking  oat  on  new  scenery,  even  the  necessity  of  patting  op 
with  many  inconveniences,  is  vecy  salutary  to  many  who  are 
lapsing  into  oonflrmed  ii<valids.  Partlcalarly  Is  this  true  of 
mental  invalids,  however  adverse  they  may  be  to  the  prescrip- 
tion. Persuade  them  oat  of  their  easy  chairs  and  their  accus- 
tomed works,  bring  them  into  more  active  sympathy  with  the 
great  beating-  poise  of  human  life,  and  you  have  taken  a  very 
important  step  toward  their  recovery. 

Busy,  over-burdened  mothers,  need  greatly  the  rest  of  an  oo 
casional  journey— If  only  a  day  in  the  nearest  city— to  rest  - 
their  wearied  bnins,  and  give  them  heart  for  renewed  labors. 
Their  pleasure  trips  may  be  wearying  at  the  time,  as  they 
osoallyare  to  those  anaccostomed  to  theoL  I  well  remember 
sitting  on  the  breeay  piassa  which  overlooked  the  grand  white 
cap  of  ocean,  drinking  in  with  the  keenest  enjoyment  the 
glory  of  the  scene,  when  a  hard-working  woman,  who  nt  near 
me,  remarked  with  a  smile,  ''  This  is  harder  work  than  wash- 
ing." Tet  for  all  that  the  excursion  was  good  for  her,  and  for 
her  children  who  shared  it  It  gave  them  rest  from  toil,  and 
food  for  new  thought  and  conversation  for  weeks  to  come. 

There  is  a  mental  magnetism  which  we  receive  in  this  mingling 
with  strangers  which  quickens  our  mental  powers,  and  they  iii 
turn  act  on  our  working  force,  rendering  as  more  efficient  and 
certainly  more  cheerful  workers.  So  never  feel  that  yon  are 
«'  losing  time  "  in  such  resting  spells.  Co&k  Bblls. 


The  Early  Morning  Cock. 

One  of  the  many  mysteries  that  have  hitherto  baffled 
solution  is  the  reason  of  the  crowing  of  the  cock.  Some 
people  have  imagined  there  is  a  connection  between  the 
times  of  his  crowing  and  the  minimum  temperature  of 
the  night,  while  others  assert  that  the  weather  affects 
his  voice,  and  that  before  rain  he  will  crow  twenty-foiu' 
hours  at  a  stretch.  In  fact,  all  that  is  known  for  certatai 
is  that  he  begins,  as  a  rule,  to  crow  toward  the  break  of 
day,  and  is  at  times  a  horrible  nuisance,  especially  to 
light  sleepers  and  invalids.  A  new  cause  for  his  crow- 
ing has  lately  been  assigned  by  a  sheriff  in  Scotland.  At 
the  Police  Court  at  Edinburgh,  two  persons  were 
charged  with  keeping  cocks  in  their  back  yards  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  neighborhood.  A  gentleman  stated 
that  the  defendants,  and  others  in  the  same  street,  kept 
a  number  of  cocks  which  began  to  crow  so  lustily  at 
break  of  day  that  all  sleepafter  commencement  of  the 
concert  was  impossible.  The  annoyance  from  this  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  cocks  was.  he  said,  so  great  that 
his  wife^s  health  had  completely  broken  down  through 
want  of  sleep,  and  he  had  been  obliged  to  send  her  to 
the  country  in  the  hope  of  effecting  its  restoration.  The 
sheriff  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  hutches  In  which  the 
COCKS  were  kept  were  insufficiently  secured  from  the 
light,  which  was  the  cause  of  their  crowing,  and  said 
if  this  defect  was  not  remedied  within  a  f ortnis^t  the 
cocks  must  be  removed  It  will  be  interesting  to  hear 
the  result  of  this  experiment,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
for  the  sake  of  the  misguided  birds,  as  well  as  for  that 
of  the  sufferers  bv  their  restlessness,  will  prove  success- 
ful, for  hitherto  the  onlv  known  remedy  for  acock  given 
to  overcrowing  is  to  wring  his  neck. 
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THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS, 

Or,  Behemoth  of  Holy  Writ. 

A  8KETOH  OF  6AVAQE  AFRIO 


The  stady  of  the  animated  world  is  ever  a  field  of 
tntereatlng  InstractloD.  The  vegetable  world  displays 
the  woDdrous  sklU  of  the  Creator  In  a  thousand  dlfl!erent 
ways;  bat  the  animal  kingdom,  which  it  supports 
by  its  life  sustaining  properties,  seems  removed  a 
dtep  higher  and  nearer  to  man's  own  self,  and  appears 
to  claim  a  stronger  share  of  his  attention.  The  norse 
and  dog  have  been  the  friends  and  companions  of 
man  from  the  remotest  sages  ;  and  they  appear  to  ad- 
minister more  to  his  wants,  and  to  be  more  gifted  with 
Intelligence  than  any  other  representatives  of  the 
brute  creation.  With  them  as  nis  companions,  he 
traverses  the  dark  forest,  threads  the  intricate  jungles 
of  the  torrid  zone,  and  boldly  attacks  the  most  for- 
midable beasts  of  the  tropicid  regions. 

The  smaller  animals,  like  the  mole  and  squirrel, 
excite  his  admiration  and  delight;  as  he  views  them 
ever  busy,  skipping  from  limb  to  limb,  and  running 
along  the  grouiid,  gathering  nuts  or  grain  to  store  up 
a  winter's  supply — the  marmot  or  woodchuck  dis- 
playing his  engineering  qualities  in  the  construction 
of  his  underground  dwelling,  and  hundreds  of  others 
furnish  lessons  of  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  larger  and  more  ferocious  beasts  like  those 
that  inhabit  Africa  and  India,  have  a  fiercer  aspect 
and  at  first  sight,  naturally  strike  the  mind  with 
something  akin  to  terror.  Yet  they  generally  flee 
before  his  stem  presence  and  commanding  mien,  and 
as  he  beholds  himself  master  of  the  situation,  he 
realizes  that  he  is  really  "  Lord  of  the  fowl  and  the 
brute,"  and  his  mind  is  inspired  with  courage  and  in- 
trepidity. 

Prominent  among  the  larger  land  animals  Is  the 
Hippopotamus,  or  Behemoth  of  Holy  Writ.  It  is 
also  sometimes  known  as  the  River  Horse,  and 
abounds  extensively  in  the  rivers  and  lagoons  of 
Africa,  to  which  country  it  is  exclusively  confined. 
Of  all  the  huge  beasts  of  the  tropics  it  presents  the 
most  uncouth  appearance.  Its  short  thick  legs  are  like 
great  pillars  of  flesh.  The  feet  are  large  with  four 
toes,  terminated  by  separate  hoofs.  Its  ponderous  body 
Is  little  Inferior  in  size  to  that  of  the  elephant.  They 
have  been  known  to  measure  seventeen  feet  in  length, 
and  fifteen  feet  in  circumference.  Being  largely  com- 
posed of  immense  masses  of  fat,  their  form  Is  rounded, 
and  when  on  land,  exceedingly  awkward  and  unwieldy 
In  appearance.  The  head  Is  very  thick  and  bulky,  and 
the  mouth  enormous,  armed  with  huge  white  tusks, 
sometimes  more  than  two  feet  In  length,  ^vlng  it  a 
fierce  and  formidable  aspect  Its  diminutive  dUck  eyes 
are  situated  hlg^  up  In  the  head,  and  the  ears  are  small 
and  pointed.  The  skin,  which  Is  sometimes  more  than 
an  Inch  In  thickness,  is  destitute  of  hair,  and  of  a  dark 
dirty  brown  color,  often  discolored  by  mud.  and  bearing 
upon  Its  surface  unsightly  cracks  ana  warty  ex- 
crescences. On  land,  It  Is  extremely  slow  and  clumsy ; 
but  in  the  water,  it  swims  and  dives  like  a  duck. 

During  the  day  it  stays  in  the  river,  In  places  where 
Ihe  water  is  deep  and  stfll,  overarched  by  trees. 
which  form  a  canopy  of  rank  vegetation,  shutting  oai 
the  fierce  rays  of  the  burning  sun,  where  apes  eongre- 
nte  and  chatter,  and  the  serpent  glides  silently  amonff 
the  ferns,  while  the  huge^  boa-constrictor  lies  colled 
among  the  thick  branches  overhead,  and  the  air  Is  filled 
with  the  hum  of  bees  gathering  honey  from  the  myriad 
BweetHMsented  flowers  of  the  shrub  and  vine.  At  night 
he  generally  comes  out  upon  the  land  and  saunters 
along  the  snore,  feeding  upon  the  reeds,  rushes,  and 
other  coarse  herbage  found  growing  alon^  the  margins 
of  streams,  and  occasionaUy  enters  the  nee  and  cane 
fields  around  the  native  villages,  where  it  tramples  down 
and  destroys  ixt  more  with  Its  enormous  feet  than  It 
eats. 

When  unmolested,  the  hippopotamus  Is  generally  In- 
•ffenaive»  and  dives  Deneath  the  water  on  tne  approach 


Qf  man ;  but  he  Is  quick  to  resent  an  Injury,  and  when 
once  aroused,  he  becomes  frenzied  with  rage  and  for* 
midable  to  combat. 

The  natives  hunt  the  hippopotamus  for  its  teeth,  and 
Bometlmes  for  its  flesh.  Several  different  modes  art 
practiced  for  its  capture,  the  most  .conmion  of  which 
is  that  of  river  spearing.  A  number  of  natives  arm 
themselves  with  spears  or  barbed  harpoons,  with 
handles  and  ropes  attached,  and  embarking  on  a 
liffht  reed  raft,  proceed  down  the  current  to  where 
b3iemoth  resides.  The  lookouts  who  are  ever  on 
the  alert,  soon  perceive  dark  spots  like  little  mud- 
banks,  rising  here  and  there  above  the  still  watei; 
producing  a  slight  ripple  and  then  disappearing 
This  is  the  nose  of  the  Hippopotamus,  thrust  up  it 
breathe.  Silently  the  rude  raft  floats  down  the 
stream,  and  at  length  it  strikes  full  against  the 
bulky  form  of  the  unconscious  beast  Arousing  him- 
self, the  raft  is  heaved  upwards  as  if  by  an  earth- 
quake. Leaping  forward,  the  spearmen  bury  their 
harpoons  in  tne  monster's  back,  and  await  the  shock. 
For  a  moment,  perhaps,  he  flounders  fearfully  in  the 
water,  and  the  raft  is  shaken  violently;  but  tne  men 
generally  keep  their  places,  and  when  he  dives  to 
the  bottom,  they  slip  off  in  a  canoe,  and  draw  the 
ropes  attached  to  the  harpoons  tightly  around  the 
trunk  of  a  tree.  He  soon  comes  up  enn^ed  to  fury; 
and  dashing  this  wav  and  that,  with  loud  bellowing 
and  detonations,  seeks  to  destroy  everything  within 
Ills  reach.  The  ropes  hold  him  fast,  and  for  a  while 
the  hunters  let  him  exhaust  his  rage  and  strength  in 
vain  charges,  and  then  they  fall  upon  him.  jBlood 
soon  flows  in  mat  streams,  and  at  length  he  falls 
forward  upon  his  knees,  rolls  over  upon  Ms  side,  and 
with  a  maddened,  sullen  roar  expires.  * 

Another  method  is  that  of  the  "  dead-fall."  A  Icjg 
of  wood,  with  heavy  stones  and  harpoons  attached,  is 
hoisted  over  the  path  he  frequents  in  his  feeding 
gpround  near  the  solitary  lake  he  inhabits,  and  held 
in  its  place  by  a  rope  running  over  the  branches  of 
some  tree,  down  to  the  ground,  and  thence 
across  his  path  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  will 
walk  against  it,  throwing  it  from  the  trigger 
which  holds  it  in  Its  place,  and  letting  the  loaded  ham 
poon  descend  upon  him  like  a  thunderbolt  from  over- 
head. The  wound  is  deep  and  fearful :  and  If  it  has 
been  properlv  arranged,  death  Is  the  result 

Often  durmg  cool  moonlight  evenings,  the  lagoons 
aDd  marshy  pools,  far  removed  from  the  native  settle 
ments,  present  a  strange  and  animated  picture,  which 
the  African  hunter  does  not  soon  forget  The  majesuo 
elephant  stalks  along  the  shore  in  herds,  and  enters  the 
water  to  drink;  occasionally  raising  his  trunk,  ana 
dlently  listening  for  any  unusual  sound  that  may  attract 
his  attention ;  the  huse  form  and  upraised  proboscis 
standli^f  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  starry  skv  beyond ; 
the  huge  rhinoceros  with  his  uncouth  pachydermatous 
brother,  the  hippopotamus,  trample  down  reeds  and 
aquatic  vegetation  alonff  the  sloughs  and  inlets,  plowing 
up  the  rich  black  mud,  and  uttering  a  low  guttural 
sound  something  like  the  grunt  of  a  hog ;  the  antelope 
and  giraffe,  or  camelopard.  with  their  long  necks  elevated, 
come  timioly  forward,  often  In  large  herds,  to  driok  of 
the  sparking  water  and  i«tum,  altogether  making  up  the 
lively  scene  of  animated  nature  as  viewed  In  the  remote 
wilderness  of  savage  Africa. 

Bometlmes  the  huge  beasts  meet  in  deadly  conflict: 
and  the  scene  presented  Is  one  of  the  most  fearful  that 
earth  witnesses.  They  rush  to  battle  with  tartareaa 
roars  that  awake  the  echoes  of  the  surrounding  hills, 
and  break  the  stillness  of  the  night  with  their  deadly 
stmggles.  Branches  of  the  trees  and  bushes  are  rent 
and  torn ;  the  ferns  and  rushes  are  trampled  in  the  mire, 
and  often  the  seamed  and  furrowed  ground  is  dyed  red 
with  blood.  The  elephant  and  rtunoceroe  frequently 
engage  In  these  terrible  encounters,  each  seekmg  t< 
lestroy  the  other;  the  one  with  his  long  ivory  tusks,  the 
ither  with  his  formidable  horn.  At  such  times,  the 
•truggle  is  terrible  beyond  all  power  of  description. 
.  ue  very  earth  seems  to  tremble  beneath  the  miehtj 
tiock.    The  other  animals  flee  from  the  scene,  and  tht 
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eomtMtantfl  are  left  to  pursue  tbelr  deadly  woik  alone. 
The  elephant  is  generally  victorious,  though  sometime^ 
the  rhinoceros  gets  a  temporary  advantage,  and  disem- 
bowels his  adversary  in  a  moment.  In  his  mad  and 
Insane  rage,  and  with  eyes  slowing  like  red  balls  of  fire, 
he  rushes  upon  his  fallen  zoe,  and  plowing  great  rents 
in  his  prostrate  body,  sickening  to  beholdTne  gloats  for 
awhile  over  his  dead  antagonist^  and  then  leaves  his 
mangled  body  to  fester  in  the  morrow's  sun,  or  be  de- 
voured by  the  vultures  or  hyenas  of  the  surroundlnir 
forests. 

Such  is  the  savage  nature  of  the  untamed  denixens  of 
(he  wilds  of  central  Africa.  Bian  almost  shudden  at 
the  bare  recital.  And  yet,  if  he  would  pause  to  ezamlae 
the  heart  of  mankind,  he  would  find  him  desperately 
wicked ;  and  when  the  baser  passions  are  fully  aroused 
and  uncontroUed,  he  would  find  him  exhlbiiing  all  the 
ferocity  of  the  savaffe  beasts  of  the  African  juDgies. 
Look  on  the  field  01  battle  when  the  contending  hosts 
meet  in  battle  array.  See  them  applying  every  Instru- 
ment of  destruction  that  savage  ingenuity  can  invent. 
Witness  the  work  of  the  barbarous  bombshell,  and  the 
•bowers  of  destructive  gi-apeand  canister,  mowing  down 
whole  platoous.  Behold  the  awful  charge,  and  hand  to 
hand  conflict  that  is  to  decide  the  result.  Whole  com- 
panies of  horsemen  ride  over  the  field,  crushing  the 
bones  and  maneling  the  bodies  of  the  wounded  and 
bleedluff  beneath  the  iron  hoofs  of  their  chargers,  regard- 


sembles  the  ivy.  it  flowers  in  June  after  the  rains  be- 
gin. The  ereenish  white  blossoms  are  followed  bf 
pungent  fruit  that  grow  in  clusters  like  grapes. 

Pepper  grows  on  the  Malabar  coast  in  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  Java,  and  Slnnpore ;  and  its  cultivatioo  has 
been  introducea  into  Cayenne  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  black  and  white  varieties  are  the  product  of  the 
same  plant,  the  latter  being  naturally  bleached  while 
lying  on  the  g^und,  or  artificially  prepared,  which  may 
add  to  its  commercial  value,  but  detracts  from  the 
strength  and  flavor  of  the  spice. 

Of  later  years,  in  the  mania  for  adulteration,  the 
g^und  pepper  is  too  often  mixed  with  other  substances 
unpalatable  if  properly  analyzed  ;  and  it  would  be  pre> 
ferable,  if  practicable,  to  purchase  the  round  pepper- 
corns and  reduce  them  to  flour  by  pounding  in  a  mortar. 
Some  such  method  ought  to  be  revived  whereby  to  pre- 
pare both  coffee  and  spices,  for  by  no  other  means  can 
we  be  sure  of  obtaining  the  genuine  articles. 


uieu*  lauen  loe,  ana  tDeir  gleaming  sabers  drink  the  life 
blood  of  their  brother  man,  leaving  widows  to  mourn 
and  orphans  to  cry  for  bread.  The  blood  of  Christian- 
laed  humanity  curdles  with  horror  at  the  contemplation. 
Can  anything  in  the  realms  of  savage  ferocity  be  more 
atrocious?  When  man  lets  his  passions  loose,  then, 
how  much  is  he  raised  above  the  most  formidable  01 
wfld  beasts  f  And  being  a  reasoning  and  sensible  being, 
endowed  with  Judgment  and  wisdom,  how  much  more 
Is  he  accountable  fur  his  earthly  deeds  ?  Let  us  learn  a 
lesson  from  the  savage  beasts  that  will  shame  us  for  not 
holding  our  passions  in  check;  that  will  cause  our 
better  feelings  to  govern  our  temper,  and  frown  down 
every  attempt  to  quarrel  and  fight;  that  will  arouse  the 
spirit  of  comnromise,  and  destroy  tne  bloody  hand  of 
war;  that  will  put  to  shame  every  immoral  or  dis- 
honest TOinciple,  and  lead  us  to  the  glorious  paths  of 
▼Irtuey  inendshipy  oonciliation,  and  peace 

Cloves  and  Pepi)er 

BT  CAPT.  CABlfBS. 

The  dove  tree  belongs  to  the  family  of  myrtles.  Its 
small  lanceolate  evergreen  leaves  resemble  those  of  the 
laurel,  and  the  fiowen  grow  in  bunches  at  the  extremity 
of  the  limbs.  They  flrat  appear  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season :  they  are  in  the  form  of  long  greenisn  buds, 
from  the  ends  01  which  the  expanded  corolla  shows  a 
delicate  peach-blossom  color.  When  the  corollas  begin 
to  fade  the  calvx  turns  yellow,  then  red ;  the  calyces, 
with  their  forming  seeds,  are  at  this  time  plucks  from 
the  tree,  and  after  drving  in  the  sun,  become  the  cloves 
of  commerce.  If  tne  cloves  are  not  gathered  lust  at 
this  time  the  seed  enlarges,  the  calyx  expands^na  much 
of  the  pungent  properties  of  the  clove  is  lost.  The  whole 
tree  is  aromatic,  and  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves  are 
nearlv  as  odorous  as  the  flowers. 

As  an  ornamental  tree  the  clove  is  unrivalled.  Their 
noble  height,  their  beautiful  form,  their  luxuriant  foliage 
and  spicy  fragrance  conspire  to  make  them  *<  a  Joy  for- 
ever." 

It  requires  a  favorable  soil  and  climate  to  develop 
the  oil  and  resinous  qualities  peculiar  to  this  tree.  In 
the  larger  islands  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  in  Cochin  China, 
it  has  little  flavor.  In  the  Moluccas  the  clove  comes  to 
perfection  without  cultivation.  It  is  planted  in  Zanzibar, 
Cayenne.  Bourbon  and  Trinidad;  but  from  Amboyna 
•comes  tne  best  quality,  and  in  quantity  ranging  up 
among  the  million  pounds. 

Pepper,  although  not  so  costly  as  cloves  is  of  greater  i 
commercial  value  because  the  consumption  is  immense. ' 
The  pepper-vine  supports  itself  by  twining  around  poles 
placed  zbr  It,  or,  as  in  many  plantations.  It  is  placed 
near  the  mango  and  other  straight  trees,  the  trunks  of 
which  it  festoons  with  elegant  bunches  of  fruit.  The 
pepper  leaf  Is  laige  and  bright  green  in  color,  and  re- , 


The  Old  Rag  Picker's  Savings. 

BT  OOBA  BBLLB. 

There  was  a  peculiar  character  in  our  villajro  known 
for  many  yean  as  '*  Granny  Dixon,"  who  ulustnted 
well  the  value  of  small  accumulations,  when  wisely 
assorted  and  disposed  of.  She  went  poking  about  the 
streets  everv  day  with  her  coarae  bag  on  her  back,  gath- 
ering up  all  the  old  papere  floating  about,  the  rags  and 
bits  of  string,  even  old  bones  and  empty  bottles.  She 
always  made  a  circuit  of  the  college  buildinga  before 
her  return,  looking  sharply  along  on  the  ground  under 
the  windows,  and  always  sure  of  flnding  something 
worth  carrying  away.  Tne  students  were  fuways  ready 
to  chaff  with  Granny,  who  was  never  at  a  loss  for  a 
smart  repartee,  and  roars  of  laughter  used  sometimes  to 
ereet  a  youth  who  found  he  had  met  his  match  in  the 
Durly  old  rag-gatherer.  She  was  always  profoundly 
grateful  for  any  little  gifts,  as  a  pair  of  old  socks,  a 
worn-out  vest,  or  a  pair  of  torn  pantaloons.  If  they 
would  not  flt  <<  old  grandad's"  portly  proportions,  they 
would  at  least  serve  to  patch  him.  He  was  an  inoffen-* 
slve  old  fellow,  whom  bis  wife  kept  in  good  order,  and 
who  sometimes  sawed  up  an  arm-load  of  wood  or  two 
for  the  neighbora,  but  mostly  he  sat  on  his  cosy  little 
porch,  or  by  his  English  flreside,  and  smoked  his  pipe  of 
peace.  They  were  "old  country"  people,  and  loved 
the  old  ways  best.  Their  snug  little  home  with  its  small 
garden  flUed  to  overflowing  ytXVb.  choice  fruite  large  and 
small,  was  near  mv  fathers,  and  I  have  spent  many  an 
evening  hour  in  childhood  reading  to  the  old  folu,  as 
neither  of  them  could  read. 

Both  died  at  last,  and  it  was  found  that  Granny's 
''  pickings  "  had  amassed  a  snug  little  fortune,  besideb 
her  house  and  lot,  which  was  all  left  to  a  poor  niece  in' 
England,  who  came  over  with  her  large  family  and 
thankfully  took  possession  of  it.  The  old  people  hsd 
lived  in  tne  greatest  comfort,  according  to  their  tastes, 
and  their  little  gatherings  had  provided  weU  for  a  large 
household  after  them. 


A  Nice  Little  Home  Amusement. 

Hany  very  pretty  little  chemical  experiments  may  be 
made  by  the  young  people,  which  ^11  amuse  and  as- 
tonish those  around  them.  As  for  instance,  with  so 
simple  an  article  as  red  cabbage,  a  very  beautiftil  effect 
can  be  rendered  in  the  following  manner :  Cut  three 
leaves  of  cabbage  into  small  pieces^  and  after  placing 
them  in  a  basin,  pour  a  pint  of  Dolling  water  over  them, 
letting  them  stand  an  nour ;  then  pour  off  the  Umiia 
into  a  decanter.  It  will  be  of  a  fine  blue  color.  Inen 
take  four  wine-glasses ;  into  one  put  six  drope  of  strong 
vinegar;  into  another,  six  drops  of  solution  of  soda: 
into  the  third,  the  same  quantity  of  a  strong  solution  of 
alum ;  and  let  the  fourth  glass  remain  empty. 

Fill  up  the  glasses  from  the  decanter,  and  the  liquid 
poured  into  tne  glass  containing  the  acid  will  quickly 
become  a  beautiful  red ;  that  in  uie  glass  containing  the 
soda  will  be  a  fine  green ;  that  poured  into  the  empty 
one  will  remain  unchanged. 

By  adding  a  little  vinegar  to  the  green,  it  will  imme- 
diately change  to  red ;  and  on  adding  a  little  of  solutioo 
of  soda  to  the  red  it  will  assume  a  fine  green,  thus  show- 
ing the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies  on  vegetable  blues. 
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Blood  Poisoning. 

BY  L.  c.  p. 

In  the  belief  tbat  efEects  m  various  almost  as  the  per- 
00ns  in  whom  we  find  them,  are  the  direct  or  indirect 
result  of  the  cause  expressed  in  the  aboye  caption,  we 
«hall  proceed  to  relate  a  few  instances  as  tney  haye 
eome  under  our  observation. 

Not  to  be  too  personal,  we  will  proceed  alphabetio- 
ally.  A.  was  a  healthy  person  of  forty-five  years.  For 
eighteen  or  more  of  these  last  years,  had  not  known  a 
sick  day  beyond  occasional  colds.  Went  to  live  in  a 
house  where  on  one  side  were  flats  not  yet  filled  and 
marked  off  into  building  lots,  and  consequently  used  to 
dump  dead  cats  and  such  other  produce  as  the  ''  best 
Xamilies  "  don't  want  in  their  yards. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  spring  rains  came  and  health 
failed.  Poison,  when  spoken  of,  was  but  the  phantom 
of  a  diseased  imagination,  and  a  lame  back  caused  by 
what  somebody  else  called  piles  when  they  were  so, 
and  a  swollen  knee,  feeling  as  if  it  was  twisted  for 
eeveral  weeks,  was  what  so-and-40  called  ''  rheumatism 
—had  it  frequently,"  etc  The  melody  of  the  frogs  pro- 
claimed it  blood  poisoning— genuine  malarial  neighbor- 
ship. 

B.  was  a  mother,  who — ^but  with  the  sickness  conse- 
quent on  that  relation — ^had  reared  to  man  and  woman- 
hood her  family,  and  went  to  live  in  a  house  where  the 
closet  had  a  vault,  over  which,  under  the  same  roof, 
were  rooms— very  finely  finished  rooms,  too— for  sleep- 
ing rooms,  with  plenty  of  large  windows,  blinds,  etc. 
Not  thinking  of  poisonous  gases,  which  were  but  rarely 
perceptible,  she  grew  sleepless,  nervous — a  complaint 
ahe  had  not  suffered  from  before :  grew  large,  filled  up. 
as  it  were,  with  dreadful  sensations  in  the  eyes,  as  if 
gurgling,  rushing  water,  or  rather  the  sound  thereof, 
was  behind  them  and  guuitng  over  the  brain. 

She  was  told  it  was  not  unusual  at  her  time  of  life, 
and  was  treated  as  if  the  suffering  could  be  alleviatea 
thus  and  thus,  and  although  protesting  that  it  was  from 
poison  in  some  form,  from  the  green  carpet,  or  the 
green  dress,  or  some  other  green  tiling :  no  one  thought 
of  the  real  cause— closet  gases.  Was  it  not  strange,  in 
the  many  months  that  woman  was  under  the  care  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians,  that  the  symptoms  which  baf- 
fled them  were  not  recogpiized.  Alter  health  was  par- 
tially restored,  by  change  of  air  and  residence,  living  in 
a  house  where  everything  was  conducted  into  the  sewer, 
she  was  again  affected  in  the  same  way,  then  knowing  it 
was  from  poison  gases.  Other  members  of  the  family 
were  differently  affected.  One  sneezed — ^had  what  is 
now  called  hay-fever.  One  had  a  most  fearful  sore  on  his 
lip,  his  wife  one  on  her  arm.  In  that  house  there  was 
no  apology  for  a  trap  to  keep  the  sewer  gas  back. 

After  consultation  with  the  city  engineer,  who  thought 
there  could  never  be  good  drainage  there  becanse  of  the 
level  (still  the  water  xound  plenty  of  descent),  and  vain 
endeavors  to  get  relief  from  sewer  vapors,  they  moved 
out.  Other  families  moved  in  and  out,  until  at  last  the 
proprietor  said :  '^  If  you  want  the  house  move  in,  and 
if  you  don't  like  it,  hold  your  tongue  about  it."  Now 
would  not  the  authorities  of  any  city  look  to  it  and  con- 
•demn  a  house  as  undt  to  live  in,  if  it  were  giving  fever 
or  small  pox  in  the  same  ratio. 

C.  moved  with  a  small  family  into  the  chambers  of  a 
pretty  house.  Everything  looked  lovely,  cellar  dean 
«nd  diy,  (an  August  drouth,)  closet  in  the  shed,  a  vault ; 
the  most  important  questions  were :  '*  Are  you  not  trou- 
bled with  closet  vapors  ?"  "Oh  no,  never  I"  "Is  the 
drainage  all  right  ?"  "  Perfect  I  I  paid  so  much  to  enter 
sewer."  Well,  the  first  washing  done,  the  water  poured 
into  the  sink  stayed  on  the  cellar  fioor.  They  had  thrown 
it  on  the  irround  all  summer  because  it  backed  in,  and 
always  had.    C.s  stay  did  not  exceed  a  year. 

D.  lived  in  a  house  where  the  sink  waste-pipe  brought 
back  such  odors  as  no  words  can  describe.  The  good 
wife  knew  it,  but "  she  always  made  up  her  mhid  not  to 
complain  of  what  she  could  not  mend,  and  as  it  was  not 
her  house,  she  could  not  let  it  be  remedied  out  of  her 
means."  The  husband  had  the  "  filling-up"  trouble, 
their  only  child  got  chronic  "hay-fever."  They  would 
not  believe  that  an  open  sewer  could  give  such  results 
as  blood  poison,  because  if  the  water  run  off,  they 
thought  all  was  well. 

The  last  case  we  shaU  give  you  is  one  whose  several 
years  of  exposure  to  noxious  gases  has  caused  more  or 


less  of  the  above  described  symptoms  and  the  late  rapid 
enlaigement  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  otherwise  pro- 
duch^  such  deleterious  effects  on  a  once  vigorous  con- 
stitution, as  would  convince  those  who  have  iMen  skepti- 
cal as  to  whether  there  was  really  any  grounds  of 
complaint,  that  such  grounds  were  not  want&ig. 

An  Irish  Elliot. 

"Well,  Pat,  how  do  you  get  on  with  your  workt" 
asked  Mr.  Maginnis,  the  landlord  of  the  "  Game  Chicken 
and  Tobacco-pipes,"  in  Castle  Island,  County  Kerry,  * 
Ireland,  of  Pat  Murphy,  the  village  Dick  Tlnto.  who  was 
busily  engaged  in  putting  the  miishlng  touches  to  an 
elaborate  representation  of  a  pugnacious  fowl  with  a 
gorgeous  tail,  designed  for  a  "  pictorial  advertisement,^ 
or,  vulgarly  speaking,  signboard,  for  Mr.  Maginnis's 
hostelij,  which  proffered  ^'  entertainment  for  man  and  - 

that  way. 
,  iUegant," 
no  mistake. 

Haven't  I  to  stand  on  the  dog-kennel  to  racheup  to  id?" 
"  Don't  you  think  that  bird's  tail  is  a  UtUe  out  of  draw- 
ing ?"  said  Mr.  Mack,  putting  his  hands  under  his  coat- 
tims  and  looking  at  the  pamting  with  the  air  of  a  eon- 
noisseur.  "  Out  av  dhrawin',  is  fti  ?"  said  Pat.  "  Troth 
'tis  the  best  of  drawin',  it  is,  bekase  it'll  dhraw  custom 
to  yer  hotel,  and  sure  that's  the  dhrawin'  ye  want,  Mis- 
ther  Maginnis,  av  I  don't  mistake."  "  Very  good,  Pat," 
replied  the  worthy  host,  "  but  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw 
a  game  chicken  with  a  green  comb  before.  It's  not 
natural."  "Not  naturall"  retorted  the  artist.  "Ay 
coorse  it's  not  natural.    Who  wants  nature  in  a  high-art 

{ticture  f  'Tis  idayal,  it  is,  Misther  Mack,  and  pathriotic 
sn't  it  an  Irish  fowl,  and  isnt  green  his  native  color?" 
"But,  Pat,  you've  made  the  ground  red."  Av  coorse  I 
have.  Sure  the  green  ought  to  be  above  the  red.  ever 
and  always.  And  the  thrue  principles  of  high  art  is  to 
convey  idayal  impressions  through  the  manes  of  mar 
tayrial  objects,  so  hould  yer  whist,  and  lave  the  fine  arts 
to  thim  that  undherstands  thinu" 

Silicon. 

BY  JA8.  P.  DUFFT. 

SOicoiii  after  oxygen,  is  the  most  abundant,  and 
widely  diffused  of  all  the  chemical  agents.  It  is  a  powder 
of  a  aark-brown  color,  and  occurs  in  combination  with 
oxygen  as  «</u»,  and  in  combination  with  oxygen  and 
various  metallic  elements,  as  silicates  of  those  elements. 

Silica,  silez,  or  silicic  acid,  occurs  in  nature  as  quartz, 
flint,  rock-crystal,  Ac. ;  in  a  ciystalliced  state,  it  is  often 
noticed  on  the  outside  of  some  kinds  of  grasses.  It 
occurs  also  in  plants,  particulariy  in  the  outer  covering 
of  the  stalks  and  the  husks  of  gndn.  The  cuticle  (n 
rattan,  for  example,  contains  a  large  amount  of  silica, 
and  the  value  of  the  plant  called  horse-tail  {EqaiKiunC^ 
as  a  scourer  and  polisher,  on  the  great  quantity  of  silica 
contained  in  it 

Silica  is  composed  of  one  part  of  silicon  with  three  of 
oxygen,  and  as  it  occurs  in  nature,  is  incapable  of  being 
dissolved  in  water,  but  dissolves  with  more  or  less 
diflSculty  in  caustic  sodSL  or  potash,  forming  sodium, 
or  potassium  silicate.  Tne  potassium  and  sodium  sili- 
cates are  used  in  the  arts  under  the  name  of  water-glass. 
The  principal  use  made  of  this  water-glass  is,  as  a 
preparation  for  coating  stone  liable  to  decay  from  at- 
mospheric influences.  It  is  also  extensively  used  by 
calico-printers  and  soap-makers. 

In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  however,  the  most 
important  use  of  silica  is  that  01  the  manufacture  of 
glass  of  all  kinds  and  quantities,  of  which  it  is  an  essen* 
aal  ingredient.  For  this  purpose,  sand  is  fused  with 
soda,  together  with  a  little  oxide  of  lead,  to  give  it 
fusibility.  The  metal,  as  it  is  called,  is  kept  in  a  state 
of  fusion  for  some  hours,  until  all  the  ingredients  are 
completely  mixed,  when  it  is  ready  for  working. 

The  color  of  glass  varies,  the  green  color  of  the  hot* 
He-glass  being  due  to  the  presence  of  ferrous  silicate ; 
cobalt  silicate  gives  a  beautiful  blue,  manganese  silicate 
a  violet,  and  copper  silicate,  a  ruby  color  to  the  glass. 

If  a  proper  proportion  of  alkali  be  employed,  ordinary 
glass  is  unacted  on  by  air  and  moisture.  The  lapse  qH 
nme,  however,  indicates  that  a  very  slight  action  takes 
place  on  most  kinds  of  glass,  though  the  proffress  is 
slow.  Hydrofluoric  acid  is  the  only  one  in  which  silica 
Is  soluble,  and  is  accordingly  employed  in  etching  00 
glass  surfaces. 
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EBB-TIDE. 

On  a  sammer  eve,  when  the  tide  was  low, 
An  old  man  sat  In  the  golden  glow. 
The  waves  were  washing  their  sandy  stones. 
And  calm  and  sweet  were  their  languid  tones: 
He  looked,  and  listened,  and  softly  sisrhcd. 
As  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  ebbing  tide 

He  had  passed  his  threescore  years  and  ten; 
He  had  smiled  and  wept  like  other  men* 
Brother  and  parent,  friend  and  wife, 
Had  drifted  o*ertho  sea  of  life 
To  the  peaceful  shore  where  saints  abide; 
Bat  he  was  left  by  the  ebbing  tide. 

Left— all  alone  with  the  dreamy  past; 
A  battered  hull  on  the  shlni;le  cast, 
No  more  to  ride  on  the  seething  main. 
Nor  feel  the  shock  of  the  storm  again; 
He  lay  at  peace  by  the  ocean  side, 
To  wait  the  coming  of  Death's  great  tide. 

That  solemn  tide,  with  its  voiceless  roll. 
Shall  bear  on  its  waves  that  weary  soul 
To  the  blessed  land  where  the  angel  throng 
Will  hall  its  coming  with  holv  song. 
And  the  home  of  that  faithful  heart  shall  be 
A  place  of  rest  by  the  crystal  sea! 

Qo  That  Way  Yourself. 

There  is  practical  wisdom  in  that  comment  of  Josh  Billings, 
with  regard  to  the  precept  '*  train  np  a  child  in  the  way  he 
Bhovld  go."  He  says  ''  it  is  a  good  plan  te  go  that  way  two  or 
th^e  times  yoorself.'* 

Parents  often  miss  it,  by  giving  a  pound  of  precept  for  every 
ounce  of  example.  Too  often  the  example  sets  quite  the 
other  way,  and  sharp-eared  children  are  not  slow  to  perceive 
the  discrepancy. 

If  a  ihother  instmcts  her  child  carefully  in  the  duty  of  al- 
ways speakiug  the  truth,  and  then  goes  on  to  make  a  great 
fuss  over  the  detested  Mrs.  Parker,  telling  her  "  how  delighted 
■he  is  to  see  her,"  and  begging  her  to  stay  to  tea,  depend  npon 
it  **  there's  a  child  there  takin*  notes."  If  she  does  not  hear 
fhnn  it  some  day  it  will  be  surprising. 

*^Did  you  really  like  that  piece  of  fancy  work,  mother,  or 
did  you  only  say  so,"  asked  a  young  lady  of  a  friend  of  mine. 
It  came  out  that  mother  *'only  said  so,"  and  it  did  not 
strengthen  the  faith  of  the  listener  in  her  general  sincerity. 

The  father  who  would  see  his  son  grow  up  an  honest,  honora- 
ble man,  must  beware  of  any  double-dealing,  either  with  him 
or  before  his  eyes.  It  does  not  strengthen  a  boy*s  faith  in 
his  father's  integrity  to  have  the  calf  that  was  given  to  him 
■old,  and  the  proceeds  put  in  his  father's  pocket  It  angers 
him  to  have  father  sell  the  berries  he  had  loflsomely  picked, 
and  then  invest  the  money  in  chewing  tobacco.  There  are 
parents  as  mean,  though  I  hope  not  many. 

*^Go  that  way  yourself,"  if  yon  wish  your  child  to  walk  in 
the  straight  way,  and  be  patient,  and  rebuke  lovingly  even  his 
short-comings,  remembering  with  humility  how  many  times 
you  also  have  stumbled  before  him. 


Salt. 

BT  JAS.  P.  DCTFT. 

Salt  18  a  natural  mioeral  which,  when  pare,  is  a  color* 
lees,  transparent  stone.  It  crystallizea  in  cubes.  di»* 
aolyes  readily  in  about  three  times  iU  own  weight  of 
water,  and  possesses  an  agreeable  taste,  which,  on  ao* 
count  of  bdng  familiar,  is  the  representatiye  of  that 
taste  called  soSne. 

The  sources  of  salt  are  three  in  nnmber-Hsalt  beds, 
saline  springs  and  sea-water.  In  all  cases  in  which  the 
salt  is  in  solution  with  water,  it  (the  salt)  is  obtained  by 
e  raporation.  This  is  effected  by  fire^and  in  warm,  sunny 
countries,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  When  found  in  beds, 
if  Buffldently  pure,  the  salt  is  mined  in  the  same  manner 
as  any  other  ore :  but  when  it  is  mixed  with  earth  or 
other  impurities,  its  solubility  in  water  is  availed  of  in 
working  Uiebed.  Water  is  let  into  the  bed,  and  allowed 
to  remain  there  tfll  it  has  become  saturated  :  the  brine 
is  then  pumped  out,  and  the  salt  obtained  by  the  eyapo- 
ration  process,  which  produces  a  hard,  coarsely  crystal- 
ased  siat.  Fine  grained  Uble-ealt  is  obtained  by  boiUng 
down  the  brine  rapidly. 

The  uses  of  salt  arc  many  and  greatly  yaried.  Its  pre- 
serying  qualities  are  applied  in  the  preservation  of  fish 
and  meat.  It  is  extensively  employed  by  potters  in 
glazing  earthenware.  Lar^e  quantities  are  used  in  pre- 
paring sodium  sulphate,  n'om  which  common  soda  is 
made.  It  is  also  the  source  from  which  chlorhydric  acid 
is  obtained.  The  addition  of  common  salt  to  the  food 
is  usual  everywhere.  In  one  part  of  the  world,  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  many  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
north  of  Australia,  it  is  used  in  the  form  of  sea-water  as 
a  sauce. 

Salt  is  contained  in  the  blood  in  as  great  a  proportion 
as  it  is  scarce  in  the  natural  aliments ;  in  animal  food  the 
blood  and  cartilages  are  provided  with  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  common  salt,  and  these  are  Just  the  parts 
which  we  should,  but  do  not,  partake  of  in  the  greatest 
quantity. 

Common  salt  is  as  digestible  as  it  is  nutritious ;  foi 
water  dissolves  it  with  ease ;  and  while  the  body  cannot 
exist  without  salt,  it  appears  to  be  the  most  important 
addition  to  food,  justly  meriting  to  be  the  beet  of  all 
condiments.  The  common  salt  oiour  kitchens,  howeyer, 
^  not  the  purest.  Rock  suit  is  generally  the  purest,  as 
containing  less  elements  foreign  to  pure  dilonde  of  bo> 
iium  which  constitutes  salt. 


Weights  of  Boys  and  Girla 

Upon  the  ayerage,  boys  at  birth  weigh  a  little  more 
■nd  girls  a  little  less  than  seven  pounds.  For  the  first 
twelve  years  the  two  sexes  continue  nearly  equal  hi 
weight,  but  beyond  that  ago  the  boys  acquire  a  decided 

greponderance.  Young  men  of  twenty  ayerage  one 
undred  and  tbirty-fiye  pounds,  while  the  young  women 
of  twenty  average  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds  each. 
Men  reach  their  neaviest  weight  at  about  inrty  years  of 
age,  when  their  average  we^^ht  will  be  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  pounds ;  but  women  slowly  increase  in 
weight  until  fifty  years  of  age,  when  their  ayerage 
weight  will  be  one  hundred  and  thirty.  Taking  the 
men  and  women  together,  their  weight  at  full  growth 
will  then  ayerage  from  one  hundred  and  eight  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty ;  and  women  from  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty.  The  ayerage  weight  of  humanity  all 
oyer  the  world,  taking  the  ages  and  conditions,  working 
men  and  women,  and  gentlemen  and  ladies  withoin 
occupation,  black  and  white,  boys,  girls,  and  babies,  te 
yery  nearly  one  hundred  pounds  avoirdupois  weight. 


Origin  of  Indian  Names. 

The  Sioux  Indians  name  their  pappooses  after  eyenta 
transpiring  at  the  time  of  their  birth.  As  illustratiye  of' 
this  peculiar  trait,  Red  Cloud  is  known  to  have  taKen 
that  name  from  the  fact  that  the  western  sky  was  oyer* 
spread  with  red  clouds  at  the  moment  of  his  birth,  while 
the  bringing  of  a  captiye  horse  with  a  spotted  tall  gaye 
the  now  great  chief  the  singular  cognomen  of  Spotted 
Tail.  Sitting-Bull  receiyed  nis  name  because  a  buffalo 
bull  was,  by  a  lucky  shot,  thrown  upon  its  haunches  in 
plain  sight  of  his  mother's  tepee  at  the  natal  hour,  while 
the  covertings  of  a  fractious  pony  furnished  a  name  for 
the  redoubtable  Crazy  Horse. 
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Gossip. 

While  It  would  sctrcely  be  Joet  to  esy  that  all  the  goeaip  In 
the  world  is  set  afloat  by  woman,  we  fear  that  she  is  jMBeeaaed 
by  that  demon  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  man.  If  this 
gossip  was  always  harmless,  the  evil  of  tattling  wonld  be  lees. 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  is  not  the  case;  not  only  are 
matters  of  bat  little  consequence  rolled  under  the  tongue  like 
a  sweet  morsel,  but  characters  are  torn  to  shreda,  and  circnm- 
stances  that  should  be  covered  over  by  the  veU  of  silence,  are 
ruthlessly  exposed  by  the  eager  gossip.  The  more  disgraceful 
the  event,  the  greater  pleasure  does  the  tattler  take  in  its  dis- 
cussion, the  more  earnest  is  she  in  her  efforts  to  disseminate 
the  shocking  tidings.  She  knows  no  fear,  and,  alas  I  she 
knows  no  mercy;  she  has  got  hold  of  something  worth  talking 
aboat,  and  she  hugs  it  to  her  heart  as  a  treasure  of  great  price. 

This  eagerness  to  gossip  about  the  ailliilrB  of  others  is  a  terri- 
ble flaw  in  the  character.  Gossip  is  rarely  good-natured. 
8he  goes  about  with  a  poisoned  dagger.  She  is  the  meanest 
goddess  to  worship,  because  she  is  full  of  malice  and  all  un- 
charitableness.    She  strikes  in  the  dark,  and  knows  no  pity. 

The  Oreeka  represented  the  Harpies  as  women  of  frightful 
countenances,  with  serpents  in  their  hair,  and  holding  the 
torch  of  discord.  Were  we  to  paint  the  gossips  of  society,  the 
modem  Harpies— it  is  thus  that  we  would  portray  them— wo- 
men of  frightful  countenances,  with  hissing  serpenta  twined 
in  their  hair,  and  holding  the  torch  of  discord. 

In  1709,  an  edict  was  issued  at  St.  Helena  for  the  punishment 
of  gossips.  Tho  ordinance  was  as  follows:  *' Whereas,  several 
idle,  gossiping  women  made  it  their  businosM  to  go  from  house 
to  house  about  the  island,  inventing  and  spreading  false  and 
scandalous  reports  of  the  good  people  thereof,  and  thereby 
sowed  discord  and  debate  among  neighbors,  and  often  between 
men  and  their  wives,  to  the  great  grief  and  trouble  of  all  good 
people,  and  to  the  utter  extinguishiug  of  all  friendship,  amity, 
and  good  neighborhood ;  for  the  punishment  and  suppression 
whereof,  and  to  the  intent  that  all  strife  maybe  ended,  charity 
revived,  and  friendship  continued,  we.do  order  that  if  any  wo- 
men from  henceforth  shall  be  convicted  of  tale-bearing,  mts- 
chief-maldng,  scolding,  or  any  other  notorious  vice,  they 
shall  be  punished  by  ducking  or  whipping,  or  such  other 
punishment  as  their  crimes  or  transgressions  shall  deserve,  or 
the  governor  and  council  shall  think  flt." 

After  BO  terrible  a  threat  as  this,  no  doubt  the  women  re- 
strained their  tongues,  tranquility  and  peace  was  restored,  and 
the  reign  of  gossip  was  forever  over  at  St.  Helena.  If  such  a 
punishment  as  this  was  inflicted  upon  the  gossips  of  New 
York,  we  fear  that  there  would  be  in  the  whole  dry  very  few 
dry  women,  or  women  whose  tender  shoulders  did  not  ache 
from  the  eflTecta  of  the  merciless  lash. 

No  Tact. 

A  person  may  live  just  as  long  without  tact,  but  he  cannot 
Hve  half  as  pleasantly,  nor  make  it  half  as  pleasant  for  those 
he  is  associated  with.  Think  twice,  girls,  before  yon  accept 
one  of  these  blundering  fellows  who  are  always  saying  just 
the  wrong  thing  to  the  wrong  person.  It  is  a  pity  for  them, 
to  be  sure.  They  cannot  help  it  any  more  than  a  color-blind 
person  can  help  his  defect;  but  they  do  not  often  get  the 
charity  that  might  be  extended  to  them  if  this  was  a  more 
charitably  disposed  world.  It  is  not  inclined  that  way,  and 
the  poor  tactless  fellow  makes  hosts  of  enemies  as  he 
goes  along,  where  he  may  desire  most  earnestly  to  make 
friends.  Choleric  folks  are  thrown  into  a  rage  at  some  un- 
lucky remark,  by  which  he  ^*did  not  mean  anything,"  but 
which  had  a  most  oflTensive  sound. 

Everybody  dreads  them,  for  they  are  sure  to  open  the  door  of 
*'  the  skeleton  closet "  of  the  house,  or  tread  on  the  tenderest 
"corns"  of  their  neighbors,  and  all  in  the  most  innocent, 
matter-of-fact  way.  Ton  have  seen  such  a  blunderer  bring 
the  flush  to  some  delicate  young  girl's  cheek,  by  asking  before 
a  room-full  after  that  unfortunate  brother  of  hers,  who  ran 
away  with  the  contents  of  her  father's  safe;  pursuing  his 
Inquiries  with  great  interest ;  asking  if  they  had  ever  got  any 
due  to  his  whereabouts,  or  had  ever  been  able  to  recover  any 
of  the  money.  He  did  not  mean  any  harm,  though  he  has 
agonised  a  sensitive  heart,  and  made  all  about  him  bum  with 
Indignation.  Suppose  you  took  him  to  task  for  it,  he  would 
probably  look  at  you  with  surprise,  and  remark,  '^  Why,  I  did 
not  suppose  she  would  care,  seeing  that  everybody  knows  it." 


The  apologies  of  such  people,  when  they  find  out  their 
ofl'ense,  is  often  the  worst  part  of  it.  They  plunge  still  deeper 
into  the  matter,  and  when  they  have  driven  their  poor  victims 
to  the  verge  of  distraction,  are  only  led  off  the  hunt  by  some 
resolute,  companaionate  bystander,  who  is  forced,  metaphorie. 
ally,  to  seize  them  by  the  coat  collar  to  effect  his  purpose. 

The  fault  of  alt  this  may  lie,  in  a  measure,  in  the  natural 
habit  of  the  man ;  but  much  la  due  to  education,  or  the  want 
of  it.  Mothers  can  do  much  towards  implanting  a  tender, 
delicate  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others  in  very  young  chil- 
dren, and  this  spirit  diligently  nurtured  will  make  a  great 
difference  when  the  individual  is  grown.  Children  do  not  for- 
get these  early  lessons,  but  they  are  graven  with  a  diamond 
pin  on  waxen  tableta,  ''Wax  to  receive,  but  marble  to 
retain." 


Fruitftil  Age. 

We  are  all  either  old  or  growing  old,  and  we  are  all,  there- 
fore, interested  In  the  question,  which  is  often  discnsaed, 
whether  the  facultlea  of  the  mind  may  go  on  increasing  in 
strength  to  the  last,  or  whether  they  must  necessarily  partake 
of  the  gradual  failure  of  the  bodily  powert.  A  writer  in 
BiackwoodTM  Magagine  enumerates  many  striking  instances  of 
the  display  of  great  intellect  in  advanced  life.  Sophodes,  he 
reminds  us,  comi>osed  one  of  his  finest  tragedies— the  '*(EdipuB 
at  Colonus"— when  he  was  nearly  ninety.  JSschylus,  at  seven- 
ty-three, wrote  his  ^'Oreetes."  Simonldea  gained  in  his 
eightieth  year  the  crown  of  victory  over  all  competitors,  by 
his  ''Dithyrambic  Chorus."  Pindar,  the  greatest  of  lyric 
poeta,  wrote  with  undiminished  powers  till  past  eighty.  Me- 
tastasio lived  and  wrote  until  he  waa  eighty-four;  and  Qol-  " 
doni,  who  died  at  eighty-seven,  wrote,  after  he  had  passed 
his  fourscore  years,  some  of  his  happiest  plays.  Wordsworth 
lived  to  eighty,  and  Goethe  to  eighty- three,  with  unfailing  po- 
etic power.  To  this  list  of  great  poets  is  added  a  notable  cata- 
logue of  illuatrious  artists  :— 

Titian,  whose  pencil  only  dropped  fh>m  his  hand  when  he 
was  stricken  by  the  plague  at  nearly  a  hundred  years  of  age. 
Michael  Angclo,  whose  fervid  brain  carried  him  on  with  ever 
fresh  creative  power  and  imaginative  capadty  to  ninety. 
Leonardo  de  Vinci,  master  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  the  fullest 
and  ablest  man  m  all  directions,  that  perhaps  ever  lived,  and 
who  died  at  his  easel,  with  undiminished  faculties,  at  seventy- 
flve.  Tintoretto,  whose  unwearied  pencil  worked  until  ho  waa 
eighty-two.  Palmo  Glovine,  who  lived  and  exercised  his  art 
until  he  was  eighty-four.  Perugino,  whose  skill  had  not  failed 
at  seventy-eight.  Rubens,  who  was  irrepressible  as  ever  at 
seventy.  Tenlers,  who  elaborated  his  groups  and  interiors 
until  he  was  eighty-four ;  and  Claude,  whose  pictures  were 
etill  as  charming  as  ever  when  he  died  at  eighty-two. 

The  troth  evidently  is  that  the  different  faculties  of  the 
mind  come  to  maturity  at  different  periods  of  life.  Memory 
and  perception,  for  example,  are  strongest  in  youth.  A  dilld 
will  leam  a  new  language  more  easily  than  a  grown  person. 
A  boy  of  fifteen  will  discover  a  bird's  nest,  or  commit  a  list  of 
names  or  dates  to  memory,  more  readily  than  a  man  of  fifty. 
Those  intellectual  powers  which  are  most  needed  in  early  life 
are  most  vigorous  while  the  body  is  still  immature  and  weak. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  In  the  dedine  of  years 
other  faculties  of  the  mino,  appropriate  to  that  season  of  ex- 
istence, should  gather  strength,  even  while  the  physical  pow- 
ers are  failing.  Especially  reflection,  which  combines  the  re- 
sults of  long  experience,  to  deduce  from  them  general  truths, 
and  imagination  which  frames  new  creations  out  of  materials 
stored  in  the  mind,  should  at  this  time  have  their  widest  scope 
of  action  and  their  greatest  energy. 

Why  this  is  not  always  the  case  Is  unfortunately  too  evident. 
All  faculties  rust  and  perish  by  dlsuM  The  love  of  ease, 
which  all  feel  more  or  less,  is  apt  to  grow  with  years,  and,  un- 
less resolutely  resisted,  leads  to  a  weak,  repining,  and  useless 
old  age.  But  those  whose  sense  of  duty,  or  love  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures, or  aeal  for  improvement,  lead  them  to  resist 
this  insidious  and  fatal  influence,  have  thdr  reward  not  only 
in  the  respect  and  affection  which  wait  on  them — the  ''honor, 
love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends"— but  in  the  sense  of  use- 
fulness and  the  gratifying  assurance  that  the  products  of  theix 
mental  exertions  at  this  period  may  be  the  most  valuable  of 
all,  as  the  best  fruit  of  our  orchards  are  those  which  ripea 
latest  in  the  year. 
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SPRING  TBIPS  OTER  THE  FIELDS, 


A  TBAILING  ROBE  OF  OBEEX 

Hark  I  the  Uttle  birds  tbey  sing, 
**  Welcome,  bright  and  eiinny  Sprliurr* 
And  the  little  children*n  feet 
Palter  down  the  village  street. 
Into  woods  and  meadows  fair. 
Primroses  and  violets  there, 
Some  to  pick,  and  some  to  sing 
^Welcome,  happy,  joyoos  Spnqgl** 

Old  winter  has  gone  at  last,  and  Lis  lovely  dluighter 
comes  "trailing  her  green  robes  over  the  hill-sides 
and  meadows  as  she  gaylj  trips  along.  The 
breezes  sport  with  her  hair,  the  brook  leaps  up  and 
laughs  in  her  face  as  it  goes  dancing  over  tne  stones, 
sparkling  in  the  snnshine.  She  flings  white  and  rosy 
blossoms  at  the  trees,  and  anemones  and  violets 
spring  np  beneath  her  feet.  The  birds  in  every  tree- 
top  welcome  her  and  the  young  leaves  hasten  forth 
to  rejoice  in  her  presence.  O,  oeautiful  daughter  of 
winter  1  lovely  art  thou  in  the  frtshness  of  thy 
youth — welcome  are  the  blessings  which  thy  hands 
scatter  on  every  side.  Thy  smiles  are  more  prized 
by  the  waiting  children  of  earth  than  are  rarest  gems 
set  in  precious  stones ;  for  in  them  lie  promises  of 
golden  grain  and  rich  fruitage  ;  of  food  and  raiment, 
comfort  and  pleasure.  Oh  1  the  delight  of  roaming 
through  the  grand  old  woods,  watching  all  their 
hidden  treasures  opening  into  new  life  I  f  know  Just 
where  the  violets'  blue  neads  peep  up  beside  fallen 
logs,  tree  roots,  and  the  old  ivv -grown  wall  where 
the  brown  leaves  have  sheltered  them  so  long  from 
the  wintry  cold.  I  remember  the  handsf ul  1  fathered 
to  place  in  a  pretty  basket  for  an  invalid  fnend,  the 
last  time  that  cousin  Maud  and  1  wandered  down  the 
old  familiar  path  to  the  home  of  the  sweet  flowers, 
where  they  peeped  modestly  from  beneath  the  green, 
dewy  leaves.  Tlien  as  we  slowly  wended  our  way 
back  in  the  bright  sunshine,  and  the  sweeter  sun- 
shine of  youth  and  health,  how  we  lingered  by  the 
way  to  drink  in  the  pure  air,  to  note  the  soft  clouds 
float  slowly  away  o'er  the  clear  blue  sky,  while  the 
lithe  winged  birds  alighted  almost  at  our  feet  and 
caroled  their  sweet  notes  of  melody  in  unmolested 
happiness  from  the  trees. 

Even  now  I  know  the  dogwood  is  spreading  its 
white  banners  lx>  the  breeie  on  many  a  sunny  slopj.  I 
can  see  through  memory's  window  the  very  spot  where 
one  stands,  lust  at  the  edge  of  the  grove,  lifting  its 
iuowy  tent  from  amongst  the  undergrowtn  of  young 
oaks  and  sumach  bushes.  The  slope  in  front  of  tt 
covered  with  fresh  young  grass  and  stany  foivet-me- 
notSy  reaches  down  to  a  tiny  brooklet  singing  through 
the  meadow,  where  the  rabbit  and  field-mouse  come  to 
drink,  and  birds  bathe  and  splash  in  the  cool,  rippling 
water.  The  sunshine  is  just  as  bright,  the  biros  sing  as 
gayly,  the  flowers  bloom  as  sweetly  as  in  those  days  so 
tong  ago ;  but  mmjOhing  is  eone  which  can  never  come 
agfljn  with  any  returning  spring.  Oh,  youth  and  health  I 
bow  beautiful  ye  seem  when  lost  forever. 

At  the  elm-tree's  foot  there  lingers. 
Pale  as  Spriug's  own  pearly  fingers, 
The  slender  windflower,  like  a  fairy-' 
Bightly  named,  so  light  and  airy  ;— 
And  rises,  without  speck  or  fiaw, 
The  ivy-leaved  hepatica. 
All  nnoonsoions  of  its  grace. 
The  violet  hides  its  modest  f  aoe^ 
WUle,  above,  the  colnmbine 
Ana  the  lithe  dematis  twine. 
Deeper  in  the  forest,  where 
Silence  fills  the  polseless  air. 
And  withered  leaves,  last  year*s  fSreweD, 
So  thickly  strew  the  ferny  dell. 
The  lily,  child  of  promise,  dwells. 
As  pare  as  heaven^s  own  asphodels. 
These  soft,  balmy  days  stir  my  soul  as  no  others  can. 


I  T  feel  like  reaching  out  my  anns  toward  sky  and  trees, 
and  clasping  something— J  know  not  what.  A  feeling 
of  loneing  and  yearning.  Do  others  have  it.  I  wonder! 
Such  days  used  to  fill  me  with  inexpressible  pain  and 
sadness,  when  I  could  go  out  only  for  a  few  momenU  in 
the  sheltered  porch,  and  looking  around  at  everything 
in  nature  sprlnsing  into  new  life,  wbfle  my  own  life 
seemed  witnered  and  dead,  would  think  of  past  sprincs 
whose  beauty  and  joy  were  gone  forever.  But  as  the 
years  go  on,  and  1  grow  more  accustomed  to  it,  and  ana 
able  to  see  a  little  more  of  the  outer  world,  these  feel« 
ings  gradually  cease.  Nature  takes  on  new  and  broader 
meamngs  to  the  earnest  wateher  of  its  revelations ;  aiMl 
thot^  sometimes  a  tlAge  of  melancholy  mirples  with 
the  sweet  pleasure  that  I  now  feel  in  viewing  these 
scenes,  it  cannot  destrov  it.  I  know  there  is  an. 
eternal  spring,  where  I  shall  find  what  earth  has  lost 
for  me  ;  and  tnis  is  sweet  comfort.  I  know  the  beauty 
of  earth  and  sky  around  us  here  are  only  types  of  a. 
higher,  holier  beauty  there,  where  it  is  fadeless,  im- 
mortal. 

Not  longago,  two  gentlemen,  traveling  in  Europe, 
attempted  the  ascent  of  one  of  the  Alpine  mountains. 
Though,  of  course,  toilsome,  it  was  delightful.  The 
mountain  side  was  clothed  in  the  vari^  beauty  of 
vineyard,  forest  and  grassy  slopes,  sometimes  crossed 
by  little  streams.  Farther  up,  the  path  became  mone 
difilcult;  but  even  there  was  the  grandeur  of  the 
glacier,  and  the  increasing  beauty  of  the  prospect. 

When  near  the  summit  a  sudden  gale  arose. 
Though  it  would  be  a  real  disappointment  to  ^ve  up 
the  attempt,  after  all  their  toil  so  far,  especially  as 
their  time  was  limited,  the  gentlemen  thought  it  the 
part  of  discretion  to  return.  The  wind  was  blowing 
so  fiercely  that  they  could  scarcely  keep  their  foot- 
ing. But  the  guides  came  to  their  side,  saying,  in  a 
cheering  resolute  way  :  "  Take  our  hands,  and  you'll 
do  it !" 

With  hands  firmly  grasped  in  those  of  the  strong, 
lobust,  brave  mountaineers,  the  ascent  was  in  a  few 
momente  accomplished,  and  they  stood,  rejoicing,  oo 
the  summit. 

What  a  beautiful  illustration  of  our  life-path  is 
this  mountain  way  !  AH  day  those  guides  had  walked 
beside  the  travelera,  seeming  scarcely  to  aid  them  at 
all,  except,  perhaps,  a  moment  now  and  then,  in  cross- 
ing a  stream,  or  climbing  over  a  rocky  pass ;  but  ever 
alert,  ever  watehful,  and  at  the  first  real  peril,  the 
firat  great  need,  holding  out  the  strong,  sure  hand 
and  almost  lifting  them  over  the  nigged  way,  tm  the 
mountain-height  was  won,  and  before  them  spread,  in 
matehless  beauty,  hill  and  vale,  forest  and  river,  green 
field  and  silvery  lake. 

So  we  walk  on,  through  the  green  pastures  and  beside 
the  still  waters  of  our  home-life,  perhaps  with  hardly  a 
thought  of  danger  or  possible  grief ;  hardly,  It  may  cm^ 
recognizing,  or  even  seeking,  a  Father's  giudance  and 
care.  Yet  His  all-loving  and  all-wise  Providence  is  about  as 
still,  by  niffht  and  day,  sfiielding  and  guarding  us  in  a  thousand 
ways,  warding  off  unseen  dangers,  aiding  our  weakness, 
though  we  may  be  unconscious  of  aid,  guiding  us  all  the  way; 
and  at  the  first  great  peril  or  pain,  temptation  or  difilculty— the 
first  moment  wc  turn  our  faces  to  Him.  and  reach  out  our  feeble 
hand»— we  feel  His  strong,  sure  clasp,  and  are  lifted  over  the 
slippery  rocks:  so  onward  and  upward,  sustained  by  His  arm, 
comforted  by  His  love,  cheered  by  the  hope  He  sets  before  us, 
at  last  our  feet  touch  the  shining  heights  of  life  eternal! 

•  ««#«##•# 

The  days  grow  warmer  and  longer;  the  hyacinths,  and  joL- 
quils,  and  narcissus  have  had  their  brief  season  and  are  gone; 
but  the  garden  borders  are  still  gay  with  tulips  and  dusies, 
and  the  blue  iris  raises  its  stately  head  to  be  admired.  Then 
the  rosebuds  form,  and  grow  slowly  toward  perfection— closely 
watched  bv  the  cuildrens*  esger  eyes— ana  at  last  open  into 
bloom.  Pink  and  white,  yellow  and  crimson;  an  almost  end- 
less variety  of  shades  and  forms,  and  almost  every  yard  is 
brightened  by  their  presence.  The  Hay  skies  look  down  upon 
it  all;  May  breezes  blow  in  at  the  open  windows  and  scatter 
rose-petals  upon  the  fioor.  Bees  are  humming  amidst  the 
clover. 

Let  those  who  can,  enjoy  the  beantifnl  time  of  spring.  Vt 
young  in  years  and  blessed  with  health,  do  not  peer  away  into 
the  future  for  anticipated  joy,  but  grasp  with  thankfulnesa  the 
daily  good  showered  about  your  path. 
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"Why  do  we  heap  hofe  mounds  of  years 
Before  as  and  befalnd. 
And  scorn  the  little  days  that  pass 
Like  angels  on  the  wind? 

''Bach,  turning  around  a  small,  sweet  face. 
As  beaatif  al  as  near, 
Becanse  it  is  so  small  a  face 
We  will  not  see  it  clear. 

"And  so  it  turns  f^om  us,  and  goes 

Away  in  sad  disdain; 
Thougn  we  could  give  our  lives  for  it, 
It  never  comes  again." 

Make  the  most  of  each  day,  for  in  all  probability  no  happier 
fieriod  awaits  you  in  the  days  to  come.  If  you  have  the  shelter 
and  comfort  of  a  pleasant  home,  with  kind  parents  to  .watch 
over  your  welfare  and  provide  for  your  wants,  cherish  them, 
for  you  must  sometime  bear  your  share  of  lifers  burden  alone, 
when  these  dearly  loved  friends  shall  have  been  laid  awav  to 
rest.  Perhaps  you  have  brothers  and  sisters,  but  they  will  be 
scattered  from  the  home  circle,  and  you  may  nav«  none  in  your 
trouble  and  sorrow  to  comfort  and  sustain  you  by  their  pre- 
sence. 

Go  out  into  the  familiar  fields  and  enjoy  them:  for  in  after 
years  memory  will  present  them  to  you,  hallowed  and  beauti- 
fied through  association  with  the  happy  fleeting  days  of  the 
past.  Besides  there  are  many  useful  facts  to  learn— many  in- 
teresting thinss  to  see  at  every  step  taken  in  Qod's  broad  do- 
main. He  utilizes  every  atom  of  matter,  every  square  inch  of 
ground,  each  leaf,  plant,  rock  and  pool  is  covered  or  filled  with 
Bving  wonders.  All  the  myriad  forms  of  life  must  be  provided 
with  a  home— nothing  is  left  without  the  requisite  elements 
necessary  for  its  existence.  Bven  the  rail  fences  provide  a 
place  for  the  gay  butterflies  to  hang  their  little  bags  of  eggs, 
where  they  remain  until  hatched  by  the  warm  sunshine  or 
spring.  Here,  also,  you  will  find  pretty  mossee  and  hchens. 
The  tiny  flower  seed  slyly  drops  into  the  crevice  of  the  rock, 
and  the  grateful  grains  of  soil  wafted  there  by  the  wind,  take 
the  seed  and  fold  it  carefully  away;  the  rains  and  dew  give  it 
drink— the  generous  sun  warms  ft  into  life.  Soon  the  green 
leaves  appear;  then  the  bud  and  blossom,  which  in  its  turn  de- 
velopes  seed  to  be  blown  away  into  other  crevices.  So  indus- 
triously does  Nature  labor  to  have  no  spot  unprovided  with  a 
tenant.  The  more  we  study  her  works,  the  more  wonderful 
the  mysteries  she  reveals. 

Did  you  ever,  in  walking  in  the  fields,  come  across  a  large, 
flat  stone,  which  had  lain,  nobody  knows  how  long,  with  the 
grass,  forming  a  Ifttle  hedge,  as  it  were,  close  to  its  edges;  and 
have  you  not  Insinuated  your  stick,  or  your  foot,  or  your  fin- 
gers, under  its  edge,  and  turned  it  over,  as  a  housewife  turns  a 
cake,  when  she  says  to  herself,  **It*s  done  brown  enough  by 
this  time.** 

What  an  odd  revelatibn,  and  what  an  unpleasant  surprise  to 
a  small  community,  the  very  existence  of  which  yon  had  not  ex- 
pected. Blades  or  grass  flattened  down  and  matted  together,  as 
u  they  had  been  bleached  and  Ironed ;  hideous  crawling  creatures 
—turtle-bugs  one  wants  to  call  them;  some  of  them  cunningly 
spread  out  and  compressed  like  Lepine  watches  (nature  never 
loses  a  crack  or  crevice,  but  she  always  has  one  of  the  flat-pat- 
tern live  time-keepers  to  slide  into  it):  black,  glossy  crickets, 
with  their  long  fluunents  sticking  out  like  the  whips  of  foar- 
borse  stage  coaches.  But  no  sooner  is  the  stone  turned  and 
the  wholesome  light  of  day  let  upon  this  blinded  community 
of  creeping  things,  than  all  rush  round  wildly,  butting  every- 
thing in  their  way,  and  end  in  a  general  stampede  for  under- 
ground retreats.  Next  year  yon  will  find  the  grass  tall  and 
green  where  the  atone  lay,  and  the  dandelions  and  buttercups 
re-growing  there.  The  wild  blossoms  are  ever  ready  to  found 
a  home  and  rear  their  pretty  heads  upon  any  spot  that  offers  a 
chance  for  growth. 

**There*snot  aheath,  however  rude,  but  hath  some  little  flower, 
To  brighten  up  its  solitude,  and  scent  the  evening  hour." 

What  a  beautiful  sight  does  a  field  of  bright  buttercups  or 
atar-eyed  daisies  present  to  the  eye,  and  how  sweetly  fragrant 
a  field  of  clover  gently  swayed  by  the  breeze;  here  the  bees  and 
butterflies  love  to  linger  to  gather  the  honeyed  Juices  hidden 
in  the  delicate  petals. 

There  are  times  when  the  heart  is  one  melodious  song  of 
praise.  When  we  rise  in  the  morning  our  hymns  of  gratitude 
leap  forth  spontaneously.  The  sky  never  seemed  as  lovely,  the 
bird*s  carol  IS  longer  and  sweeter,  Flowerc  lift  up  their  heads 
for  a  welcome  which  we  cannot  resist  giving  them— for  even  in 
hours  of  sadness  they  pierce  the  gloom,  scattering  their  bright 
rays  into  the  darkened  soul,  ofttfmes  coming  as  messengers  of 
peace.  So  in  our  moments  of  exulting  joy  they  claim  the  first 
place. 

Oh,  blessed  be  fiowersi  How  many  times  have  yon  won  your 
silent  way  into  the  homes  of  the  rough  and  uncouth,  teaching 
them  your  lessons  of  humility  and  love— taming  down  the  harsh, 
nnrefined  nature  into  a  more  gentle  and  delicate  one.  But  not 
here  are  your  best  lessons  taught.  It  is  the  room  of  the  sick, 
the  weary  and  discouraged  thaJc  your  presence  brings  most  hope 
and  joy.  I  do  not  think  we  can  measure  the  greatness  of  the 
lessons  taught  by  these  silent  teachers  of  hope,  purity  and 
trust,  to  the  weak,  discouraged  ones  of  earth.  But  into  how 
many  homes  are  they  sent  oy  kind  friends  during  the  long, 
dreary  months  of  frost  and  snow?  The  rich  can  procure  them 
without  trouble,  and  even  humble  homes  ore  ofttimes  adorned 


with  them.  But  there  are  hundreds  to  whom  they  come  a» 
rarely  as  diamonds  glitter  on  the  brows  of  peasants. 

Ye  who  have  flowers  in  abundance,  gather  from  them  into 
little  missions  of  love  your  bouquets  and  send  to  those  who 
have  none,  that  they  may  fulfill  the  work  which  they  were 
placed  on  earth  to  do.  You  who  have  a  few  be  not  selflsh  with 
these,  but  see  how  many  clouds  you  can  scatter  from  your  sick 
friends*  brow— how  many  homes  you  can  brighten  by  these 
little  gifts  of  love.  I  tell  you  the  lessons  taught  them  will  not 
be  the  only  ones  learned.  They  will  not  only  bring  joy  to  the 
receiver,  but  a  great  delight  to  the  giver. 

If  flowers  were  as  rare  and  diflicult  to  collect  as  rubies  and 
diamonds,  they  would  be  accounted  as  of  far  sn^ater  value,  be- 
cause more  beautiful  than  those  gems.  Nay,  11  any  one  of  Uie 
precious  stones  had  possessed,  in  addition  to  its  other  qualities, 
a  perfume  as  delicious  as  that  of  the  most  evanescent  of  spring 
flowers,  men  would  have  bartered  for  It  the  most  valued  fruits 
of  industry,  and  poets  would  have  embalmed  it  in  immortal 
song.  It  is  only  because  flowers  are  so  plentiful  that  we  forget 
or  rail  to  perceive  that  they  are  so  surpassingly  beautiful. 

Especially  are  they  welcome  to  the  sick.  They  have  been 
found  to  have  a  wonaerf ully  soothing  effect  on  insane  persons. 
The  Michigan  Lunatic  Asylum  is  provided  with  a  green-house, 
and  persons  who  have  manifested  the  most  violent  symptoma 
of  iiuanity  have  become  calmed  down  to  a  quiet  conaltfoa  on 
being  presented  with  a  bouquet  ftom  the  green-house. 

"They  speak  of  hope  to  the  fainting  heart. 

With  a  voice  of  promise  they  come  and  part; 

They  sleep  in  dust  through  the  wintry  hours. 

They  break  forth  in  glory— bring  flowers,  bright  flowers.** 


Vegetable  Acids— Taxtario. 

BY  JAfi.   P.  DUFFY. 

Tsrtaric  add  is  a  vegetable  acid  which  a  ffenerallY 
obtained  from  cream  of  tartar,  or  more  Btrlctiy  speak- 
Idk.  from  the  grape,  since  the  latter  is  the  source  from 
which  the  former  originates. 

Whilst  fermenting,  wine,  no  matter  what  its  variety 
may  be,  deposits  on  the  inside  of  the  casks  in  which  it 
is  contained  a  kind  of  crast  In  the  roagh  state  this  is 
called  bitartrat^  of  potash.  For  the  purpose  of  utilizing 
the  crust,  which  also  frequently  occurs  In  bottles  or 
wine  which  have  lain  undisturbed  for  a  lengthy  period 
on  one  side,  it  is  purified,  and  is  then  known  as  cream  of 
tartar. 

The  tartaric  add  is  obtained  from  this  in  transparent 
crystals;  the  cream  of  tartar  bein?  for  this  purpose 
treated  in  the  following  manner :  To  two  ounces  of  hot 
water,  to  which  one-sixth  of  an  ounce  of  strong  hydro- 
chloric add  has  been  dissolved^hree  hundred  grains  of 
cream  of  tartar  are  added.  Three  hundred  grains  of 
calcium  hydrate  are  then  dissolved  in  one  and  one-third 
ounces  of  water,  formine  milk  of  lime.  This  is  added  to 
the  cream  of  tartar  solution  until  the  latter  shows  a 
dedded  reaction,  and  the  precipitate,  caldum  tartrate, 
settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  The  calcium  tartrate 
IB  then  collected  on  a  filter  made  of  blotting  paper,  and 
transferred  to  a  flask  similar  to  the  one  already  described 
in  these  columns  in  the  article  on  Nitric  Acid.  A  solu- 
tion of  one-third  of  an  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  and  one 
and  one-third  ounces  of  water  is  now  added  to  the  con- 
tents  of  the  flask  and  allowed  to  boll  for  a  short 
time. 

The  latter  described  solution  causes  caldum  sulphate 
to  form  from  the  caldum  tartrate,  and  sets  free  the  tar- 
taric add  In  the  flask.    . 

After  boiling,  the  contents  of  the  flask  are  filtered,  by 
which  means  the  caldum  sulphate  is  separated  from  the 
acid.  The  latter,  being  now  in  the  liquid  state,  is  ev&po- 
rated  over  a  spirit  lamp  until  It  occupies  only  one- 
twenty-fourth  of  a  pint.  On  allowinff  it  cool,  crystals  of 
tartaric  acid  will  form  and  separate  from  the  liquid.  In 
the  above  description  of  the  process  of  manufacture, 
only  small  quantities  of  each  element  are  employed  on 
account  of  the  convenience  of  working  the  same.  The 
uses  of  tartaric  add  are  very  numerous  and  valuable. 
In  chemistry  It  is  frequently  used  as  a  test ;  in  medicine 
It  Is  used  with  antimony  and  potass  for  forming  the 
well-known  tartar  emetic.  Rochelle  powders  also  owe 
much  of  their  eflicacy  to  the  cream  of  tartar  contained 
in  one  of  the  papers. 

The  acid  is  used  by  dyers,  who  value  it  very  highly, 
and  finally  it  may  be  used  for  making  a  pleasant  summer 
drink  by  dissolving  half  a  teaspoonful  of  it  In  four 
ounces  of  Ice-water,  adding  syrup,  and  pourlnff  upon 
the  same  four  ounces  of  Ice-water  in  which  hall  a  tear 
spoonful  of  baklne  soda  has  been  dissolved.  The  whola 
will  foam  up  rapidly,  forming  a  very  refreshing  drink. 
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TOTTIE'S  TROUBLE. 

Where  clover  fields  slope  upwards 
From  the  meadow  by  the  mill, 

To  where  clnsterinz  woods  of  hazel 
Crown  the  sammit  of  the  hill, 

There^s  a  lane  In  whose  thick  hsdgegrowt, 
Bright  with  flowers  and  glossy  green, 

Stand  many  branching  elm-trees 
To  shade  the  path  between. 

All  along  that  pleasant  pathway, 

In  the  sunny  month  of  May, 
Up  the  lane,  between  the  hedgerows, 

Little  Tottle  walked  one  day. 

Rosy  cheeks,  and  yellow  ringlets— 

On  her  face  a  happy  smile- 
Parsed  she,  singing,  on  her  journey 

From  the  lane  across  the  stile, 

Through  a  rugged  waste  of  bracken 
Trembling  in  the  morning  breeze. 

Till  she  stood  upon  the  hill-top, 
Underneath  the  hazel-trees. 

There,  above  her,  woodbine,  drooping. 
Faint  luxurious  perfume  made, 

While  the  pale  dog-roses  clambered 
In  a  thorn-fencea  barricade. 

Tottle  looked  around  in  wonder: 

"Many  roses  there  may  be, 
But  my  crimson  bud,  my  beauty, 

Best  of  all,  I  cannot  see. 

Tester  eve  I  saw  it  growing 

Like  a  ruby,  crimson  bright. 
What  has  happened  to  my  rose-bud 

Through  this  one  short  summer's  nlghtf* 

Tottle  did  not  know— how  could  she^^ 

That  the  crimson  bud  she  saw 
Was  the  same  as  that  pale  flower, 

Now  a  pretty  bud  no  more. 

For  the  ruthless  wind  and  sunshine 

Opening  out  the  bud  to  view, 
StoI«  the  color  from  the  petals, 

Lc'ft  it  pallid  where  it  grew. 
Tottie  took  her  empty  basket. 

And  from  underneath  the  trees 
Parsed  again  through  bracken,  wavixig 

Ic  the  merry  morning  breeze. 

Down  the  hill  sha  slowly  wandered. 
While  above  her  shone  the  skies. 

But  the  teardrops  chased  each  other 
Fast  from  Tottie's  streaming  eyes. 

What  to  her  was  lane  or  ineadow. 

Sunny  skies  or  morning  hour? 
She  was  going,  sad  and  silent. 

Home  without  her  cherished  flowec 


Cttldren,  with  hands  fnll  of  nosegays, 

Do  not  smile  at  Tottie's  sorrow; 
Many  a  rose,  with  fading  petals. 

Holds  for  you  a  weeping  morrow. 

Food  and  FlanneL 

Good  Dourlshin^  diet  generates  fat,  and  upon  tbis  we 
depend  for  the  beat  of  our  bodies.  Flannel  Is  a  non- 
conductor, and  prevents  the  escape  of  heat  from  onr 
bodies,  while  it  aJso  keeps  the  cold  air  from  reaching  us 
from  the  ouUside.  If  we  envelop  a  log  of  bot  water  in 
several  thicknesses  of  woolen  blanKets  It  will  retain 
heat  a  lone  time.  On  the  other  band,  if  we  wrap  a  piece 
of  ice  in  a  olanket,  it  may  be  kept  for  many  boors  in  hot 
weather  without  melting.  Tbis  only  shows  that  flannel 
allows  neither  bot  nor  cold  air  to  pass  tbroogb  it. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  body  should  be  covered  with 
heavy  flannel,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  cold  weather,  to 
prevent  the  sndden  cooling  of  the  body  when  we  go  out 
of  a  room  at  70  degrees  into  a  temperature  of  zero,  or 
ten  below. 

People  who  are  subject  to  colds  on  the  lungs  will  do 
well  to  wear  a  layer  of  cotton  batting  all  over  the 
lungs  in  addition  to  flannel.  See  that  the  layer  of 
cptton  comes  well  up  and  around  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  and  even  with  the  tops  of  the  shoulders,  to  pro- 
tect the  apices  of  the  lungs. 

Whisky-drinkers  are  not  able  to  resist  a  low  t^npera- 
ture.  It  is  not  strange  when  we  flnd,by  actual  experiment, 
that  the  administration  of  alcohol  lowers  the  temperature 
of  the  body.  A  temperate,  well-nourished  man  will 
live,  with  comparative  comfort,  in  an  atmosphere  which 
would  freeze  the  life  out  of  a  drunkard  in  a  short 
time.  A  wise  man  will  drink  bot  coffee  or  milk  instead 
of  anv  form  of  spirits  if  he  expects  to  endure  exposure 
to  cold. 

Where  the  bands,  feet  or  ears  are  frozen  in  a  dqrree 
not  sufliclent  to  cause  death  and  sloughing  of  the  part, 
they  may  be  restored  by  applying  snow  or  cold  wat«r  in 
a  tolerably  cold  room.  This  is  done  frequently  by  the 
inhabitants  of  cold  countries,  as  they  say,  "  to  take  the 
frost  out."  The  application  of  snow  or  cold  water  in 
these  cases  does  not  take  the  frost  out,  but  does  directly 
the  opposite  thing — it  keeps  it  from  coming  out  too 
rapidly,  and  prevents  the  inflammation  whicb  would  be 
set  up  by  the  too  sudden  re-establisbment  of  tiie  circula-  . 
tioD. 

People  who  are  apparently  frozen  dead  most  be  put  in 
a  cold  room,  the  temperature  of  which  must  be  raised 
very  slowly  indeed.  Friction  with  snow,  or  cloths  dipped 
in  cold  water  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  may 
be  used  as  mentioned  before.  Artiflcal  respiration  must* 
be  tried.  Inflate  the  lungs  by  blowing  into  the  mouth 
with  a  pair  of  bellows,  or  with  your  own  mouth,  and 
empty  them  again  by  compressing  the  chest  walls. 
Keep  up  the  restorative  efforts  for  a  long  time,  as  cases 
have  been  known  to  recover  after  being  seemingly  dead 
for  several  hours. 

To  relieve  the  itiching  and  burning  whicb  usually 
follows  an  ordinary  case  of  frost-bite,  we  know  of 
nothing  better  than  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
say  flve  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

Much  from  Little. 

A  bar  of  iron  worth  five  dollars,  when  moulded  into  horse- 
shoes would  double  its  value.  Wrought  into  needles  it  would 
be  worth  three  hundred  dollars ;  into  pen-knife  blades,  over 
three  thousand,  and  if  made  into  balance  springs  of  watches  is 
worth  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

A  pound  of  wool  was  span  by  an  English  woman,  in  1745, 
into  a  thread  forty-eight  miles  long.  That  was  thongbt  a 
great  thing  in  its  day,  and  was  recorded  on  the  books  of  the 
Royal  Society.  But  since  that  time  a  3'oung  lady  has  span 
another  pound  into  a  line  ninety-six  miles  long,  and  a  pound 
of  cotton  with  a  thread  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  iu 
length. 

It  seems  a  great  deal  to  make  out  of  these  crude  materlalg ; 
but  boys  and  girls  you  have  a  material  at  hand  susceptible  oi 
a  degree  of  Improvement  far  surpassing  that  of  the  bar  of 
iron.  Tour  Gkxl-given  powers  of  intellect  can  be  made  into 
''  horseshoes,"  or  ''  watch  springs,"  and  you  are  the  workman. 
It  rests  with  you  what  you  are  to  become  in  life.  Ton  may 
have  all  possible  advantages  and  yet  make  Ufe  a  failure.  "  Any 
one  can  bring  a  horse  to  the  water,  but  all  the  world  can*t 
moke  him  drink  when  yon  have  him  there." 
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IS  FARM  LIFE  UNINTEBESTING-? 
Daniel  Welister  Among  His  Cattle. 


"  TaUdnfl:  with  a  yeiy  bright  and  ambitloiu  Toimg 
woman,  a  farmer*B  daughter,  where  we  etopped  over 
nlKbt,  she  said  farming  was  a  dull  sort  of  life.  *'  Yes," 
•aid  a  young  man  of  twenty-two  years,  ''there  is  no  in- 
•centive  to  work.  It  is  all  hum-drum,  routine,  and  hard 
work— no  relaxation  of  effort  and  notbimcto  stimulate." 


monest  tbing  to  excite  our  Interest  if  we  take  the 
pains  for  investigatloo. 

Could  you  tell  us  bow  many  kinds  of  grasses^ 
real  grasses— grow  on  your  farm?  Could  you  tell 
us  of  tbeir  correct  habits  and  history? — Suppose  we 
ask  you  bow  many  species  of  plants  are  indigenous 
on  your  farm,  and  the  name  of  these  plants,  time 
of  flowering,  color  of  flowers,  soil  and  locality  in 
which  they  grow;  could  you  tell  us?" 

The  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  among 
the  most  usefal  and  interesting  objects  we  contem- 


DANIEL  WEBSTER  FEEDING  HIS 
**  What  a  mistake."  we  replied.  '<  There  is  eyerythlng 
lor  a  stimulus.  Each  farm  is  a  world  itself,  about 
which  those  who  have  lived  upon  it  know  little  or 
nothing  comparatively.  It  is  scarcely  possible  not 
to  be  delighted  as  well  as  improved  by  the  study  of 
any  one  department  of  the  creation,  or  even  any  sin- 
gle object  which  it  comprises;  and  this  is  true  both 
with  regard  to  inanimate  objects  and  to  those 
•thousand-fold  tribes  of  dwellers'  which  exist  m 
fiuch  profusion  and  variety  every  where. — ^There  is 
frtpiftthing  in  the  *  life  and  conversation  *  of  the  com- 


OATTLE  FROM  HIS  OWN  HAND. 

j  plate.  They  are  aasociated  with  the  earllesl  and 
some  of  the  purest  pleasures  of  mankind  ;  for  every 
one  will  vividly  recollect  the  delight  experienced  in 
his  boyhood  by  the  appearance  of  the  [harbingers  of 
the  vernal  season — ^the  flowers  of  the  snow-drop,  cro- 
cus, primrose,  and  violet,  peeping  up  above  the  green 
sward,  or  from  the  hedgerows,  proclaiming  in  an  obvi 
oos  and  impressive  manner,  '*'Lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the 
rain  is  over  and  eone,  the  flowers  appear  upon  theearth. 
the  time  of  the  stoglng  of  birds  Is  come."  The  cultiv? 
ted  flora  of  the  garden,  and  the  wild  flora  of  the  field* 
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Are  among  our  first  Instmctors,  conveyliig.  by  their  az- 
temal  configcrstion,  lessons  of  purity  and  of  grace  to 
Kbe  mind  In  the  age  of  tts  awakening  susceptibOitles.— 
ThU  is  a  moral  and  intellectual  discipline,  silent  and  nn- 
ostentatious  in  its  process,  but  of  great  importance  in  ita 
effect  as  a  source  of  valuable  directive  influence  to  the 
thoughU  and  feelings.  But  to  man,  in  mature  life,  the 
larger  plants  and  timber-trees  are  essential.  His  exist- 
ence and  civilization  depend  upon  them.    They  furnish. 


a  habitation  ;  yield  the  means  of  transporting  himself 
and  his  property  over  the  land,  and  across  the  ocean ; 
besides  bein^  the  ornament  of  his  walks  during  the 
period  of  their  growth. 

What  then  could  be  found  more  interesting  than  to  in- 
vestigate the  structure  of  plants  ;  to  unfold  tne  riches  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  with  its  different  organizatloDS, 
and  the  means  by  which  their  development  and  fructifi- 
cation are  secured. 

Consider  also  the  animal  creation.  Animals  supply 
ns  with  food ;  minister  to  our  pleasures ;  transport  us 
from  place  to  place.  The  more  closely  we  observe,  the! 
more  widely  do  we  recognise  the  diffusion  of  animalllfe : 
the  more  diligently  we  search,  even  in  the  pools,  and 
fields,  and  woods,  the  more  novelties  in  animal  Uie  do 
we  discover ;  and  the  more  Interested  do  we  become  In 
their  habits.  Perhaps  no  animal  is  more  useful  to  man 
than  the  ox.  Its  flesh  is  the  beef  of  our  dinner-table, 
and  that  of  the  calf  is  our  veal.  The  nUk  of  the  cow  we 
drink  all  through  life.  Glue  is  made  of  the  horns,  hoofs, 
and  hide  parings  of  the  ox.  Cow's  hair  is  mixed  with 
mortar,  to  make  it  hold  better,  and  in  fact  every  bit  of 
them,  from  the  tip  of  their  tail  to  their  nose-end,  is  use- 
ful in  some  way  or  other.  Read  these  old  lines  which,  I 
believe,  are  quite  correct  in  describing  a  good  mfleh 
cow:— 


"  If  long  in  the  head,  and  bright  in  the  eye; 
Short  in  the  leg,  and  thin  in  the  thiffh; 
Broad  in  the  hips,  and  fall  in  the  cUne; 


Light  in  the  shoalder,  and  neck  rather  1 

Roand  in  the  carcara,  and  wide  in  the  pinr 
Fine  in  the  bone,  and  silky  of  ekin; 
Deep  in  the  boaom,  and  small  in  her  tail, 
She'll  ne'er  be  deficient  in  filling  the  paiL" 

The  noble  horse,  the  sheep,  swine,  and  even  the  fowls 
of  the  barn-yard,  are  all  worthy  of  our  attention.  Then 
go  out  into  the  fields.  Do  you  know  the  habits  of  the 
woodchuck  that  burrows  In  the  earth  and  sleeps  on  a 
nest  of  dried  leaves  in  a  torpid  state  during  the  cold 
winter  ?  Do  vou  notice  the  lively,  playful,  and  busy 
SQuirrel,  runnmg  along  the  fences  and  walls,  cheeping 
llxe  a  young  chicken,  its  cheek  pouches  distended  with 
nuts  or  seeds,  occasionaUy  stopping  and  standing  up- 
right, watchinfif  against  enemies,  and  disappearing  hi 
some  hole  at  the  least  alarm  ?  Do  you  notice  the 
graceful  movements  of  the  bird,  its  soft  and  elegant 
plumage,  its  ^ft  of  song,  or,  if  not  of  song  of  a  cer 
tain  lively  gaiety,  its  tender  care  of  its  young,  its 
skill  in  preparing  so  pretty  a  home  for  their  recep- 
tion, its  plaintive  mourning  when  deprived  of  its 
mate,  its  faith,  as  in  search  of  a  more  genial  clime, 
it  flies  across  the  mighty  waters — all  endear  it  to  us 
as  a  beautiful  gift,  for  among  all  the  many  wonder^ 
ful  creatures  God  has  made,  there  is  not  one  to  be 
more  admired  than  the  bird. 

The  sprightly  and  familiar  blue-bird  is  always  a 
welcome  visitor,  and  one  of  our  earliest  songsters. 
He  does  good  service  to  the  farmer  in  destroying 
beetles,  grass-hoppers,  grubs,  wire  worms  and  other 
familiar  pests;  it  rarely  inlures  any  of  our  garden 
fruits,  preferring  those  of  the  sumach  and  the  wild 
cherry.  The  nest  is  made  either  in  a  box  prepared 
for  it,  or  in  any  convenient  hole  in  a  tree.  Last  year 
a  pair  of  these  beautiful  birds  built  their  nest  in  a 
gate  post  which  had  a  hole  in  the  side,  and  they 
were  continually  darting  in  and  out.  Early  in  the 
season  I  beheld  the  busy  creatures  carrying  in  ma- 
terial for  a  nest.  When  I  thought  sufficient  time 
had  elapsed  for  ,the  eggs  to  be  laid  I  embraced  the 
opportunity,  when  the  bir^s  were  not  in  si^ht  to  in-. 


seit  my  hand,  and  I  found  there  were  six  lovely  eggs,  ot 
a  pale  Dlue  color  in  the  nest  This  gate  occupied  a  ear 
rlaee  way  and  was  in  constant  use,  but  the  Dirds  came 
and  went  without  apparent  fear.  The  blue  bird's  song 
li  soft  and  agreeable,  becoming  plaintive  as  winter  ap- 
Droaches,  at  which  time  most  of  them  repair  to  the 
southern  States. 

Who  does  not  love  the  robin.  His  appearance  and  bis 
attitude  are  known  to  every  one.  He  stands,  his  head  a 
little  raised,  his  wings  drooping,  his  mild,  pleasant  eye 
beaming  with  intelligence.  Sometimes  he  spies  a  worm 
wriggling  in  the  grass,  and  hegives  a  hop  toward  It,  and 
pecks  at  it,  and  devoora  it.  Then  he  resumes  his  former 
position.  Now  and  then  he  sluffB  his  few  sweet  notes 
from  a  wall  or  decaying  stump.  His  filght  is  rapid,  and 
consists  of  short,  quick  starts,  from  one  place  to  another. 
Kow  he  is  on  the  ground,  now  on  the  fence.  The  nestls  often 
boUt  near  bonses,  and  In  very  noisy  locations:  a  robin  has 
been  knoim  to  build  on  the  timbers  of  a  railroad  oridge  over  a 
wide  sheet  of  water,  on  whicli  trains  passed  at  least  erery  boor 
daring  the  day  and  night— not  only  a  dangeroiiB  and  a  tremu- 
lous position,  bat  one Trom  which  it  must  be  dlfflcnlt  to  teach 
tbe}oang  to  fif,  as  a  misstep  woald  precipitate  them  into 
the  water. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  with  some  partial  saooesa,  to 
classify  Uie  varioos  architectninl  oontrivances  connected  with 
the  nesting  and  lucubaiion  of  birda. 

'' Behold  a  bird's  nest  1 

Mark  it  weU  \rithin,  without  I 

No  tool  had  he  that  wrought ;  no  knife  to  cai» 

No  nail  to  fix,  no  bodkiu  luluaert. 

No  glne  to  Join ;  his  litilo  beak  was  all ; 

Ana  yet  how  neatly  finished !    What  nice  hand, 

With  erery  Implemeht  and  means  of  art, 

Oooldcompaas  such  another  T* 

The  most  recent  and  most  nearly  saceessfol  attempt  to  tys- 
tematiae  the  subject.  Is  that  of  Prof  James  Rennie,  of  King's 
Ckdleae,  London.  In  this  system  the  entire  das*  of  birds  are 
ranged  in  twelve  groups;  miners,  ground-bnildera,  masons, 
caipenten,  platform-builders,  basket-makers,  weavers,  tailors, 
felt- makers,  oementera,  dome-boDders,  and  pansltea.  In  the 
Spring  the  birds  of  theae  various  trades  are  bulldiiig  theli 
nests  and 

^*  Every  copse 
Deep  tangled,  tree  irregular,  and  bash 
Beading  with  dewy  moisture  o'er  the  heads 
Of  the  coy  choristers  that  lodge  within 
Are  prodigal  of  harmony. 

Ohsering  Is  the  invitation :~ 

**  Anna— Marie,  love,  up  is  the  son ; 
Anoa— Marie,  love,  mom  is  be|ffan, 
Ifists  aro  dispersing,  love,  biros  siiiging  free; 
Up  in  the  murniug.  love,  Anna— Marie?^ 

Cultivate  a  fine  taste  for  the  beautiful  works  of  nature  and 
you  will  find  that  farm  life  does  nut  lack  stimulua,  nor  the 
delds  nor  forests  their  charm. 

**Te  birds  that  fiy  through  the  fields  or  air. 
What  lessons  of  wisdum  and  truth  ye  hear  I 
Ye  would  teach  our  souls  from  earth  to  rise; 
Ye  would  bid  ns  all  grovelling  scenes  despise ; 
Ye  would  \A\  us  that  all  its  pursuit:*  ore  vain. 
That  pleasure  is  toil— ambition  is  palti— 
That  us  bliss  is  touch'd  with  a  poisoning  leaven. 
Ye  would  teach  us  to  fia  our  aim  on  heaven. 

"  Beautiful  birds  of  lightsome  wing. 

Bright  creatures  that  come  with  the  voice  of  Spring; 

We  see  you  arrayed  in  the  hues  of  the  mom. 

Yet  ye  dueam  not  of  pride,  and  ye  wist  not  of  soomf 

Though  rainbow  splendor  around  you  glows. 

Ye  vaunt  not  the  beauty  which  nature  oestows ; 

Oh  t  what  a  lesson  for  glory  are  ye, 

How  ye  preach  the  grace  of  humility. 

**  Sweet  birds,  that  breathe  the  spirit  of  song. 

And  surround  heaven's  gate  in  melodious  throng, 

Who  rise  with  the  earliest  beams  of  day. 

Your  morning  tribute  of  thanks  to  pay. 

You  remind  us  that  we  should  likewise  raise 

The  voice  of  devoti  jn  and  song  of  praise ; 

There's  something  about  you  that  points  on  high, 

jfe  beautiful  tenants  of  earth  and  sky." 
In  Summer  the  whole  air  is  filled  with  flies  and  Insects, 
myriads  of  them  too  small  for  our  eyes  to  see.   The  swallow 
is  the  bird,  that  from  morning  to  nUrht,  in  broad  sweeps 
thronsh  the  air,  is  occupied  in  catching  them. 

Wiih  the  early  Spring,  the  great  temple  of  nature  opens,  so 
to  say,  her  gates  and  doors,  and  forth  nish  living  creatures,  bj 
millions.  Countless  eggs  are  hatched,  thousands  and  tensor 
thousands  of  tiny  grubs  and  caterpillars  spring  into  life,  and 
iU  their  turn  become  perfect  insects.  The  clirysaUa,  that  has 
lain  all  Winter  iiwathed  up  in  some  secret  snot,  now  has  its 
bands  unloosed,  and  flutters  out  on  wings,  fiy  the  brook,  in 
the  meadows,  and  among  the  trees,  there  is  a  hum  and  a  stir 
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Wtfl  luui  It  been  uid  by  Dr.  Chftlmera,  as  he  Tlewed  the  tele- 
scope la  oonnection  with  the  mlcroeoope :  '*  The  one  led  me 
to  eee  a  system  In  eyery  star ;  the  other  leads  me  to  see  a  world 
In  erery  atom.  The  one  tanght  me  that  this  mighty  |^be, 
\Tlth  the  whole  burden  of  Its  peoole  and  of  Its  conn  tries.  Is  bat 
a  grain  of  sand  on  the  high  fleid  of  immensity :  the  other 
teaches  me  that  every  grain  of  sand  may  harbor  within  It  the 
tribes  and  the  famlups  of  a  busy  population.  The  one  told 
me  of  the  Inslgnidcance  of  the  world  I  tread  upon ;  the  other 
.redeems  It  or  all  Its  Insignificance;  for  It  tells  me  that  In 
the  leares  of  every  forest*  and  in  the  flowers  of  every  garden, 
and  In  the  waters  of  every  rivulet,  there  are  worlds  teemtng 
with  life,  and  numberless  as  are  the  glories  of  the  firmament 
The  one  nas  suggested  to  me  that  beyond  and  above  all  that  Is 
'  visible  to  mai;  there  may  be  fields  of  creation  which  sweep 
Immeasurably  along,  and  carry  the  Impress  of  the  Almlgh^^s 
hand  to  the  remotest  scenes  of  the  universe;  the  other  sug- 
gests to  me  that,  without  and  beyond  all  that  mtnntenees  whldi 
tue  aided  eye  of  man  has  been  able  to  explore,  there  may  be  a 
region  of  Invisibles:  and  that,  could  we  draw  aside  the  mys- 
terious curtain  which  shrouds  It  from  our  senses,  we  might 
there  see  a  theatre  of  as  many  wonders  as  astionomy  has  un- 
folded—a universe  within  the  compass  of  a  point  so  small  as 
to  elude  all  the  powers  of  the  microscope,  but  where  the  won- 
der-working Qod  finds  room  for  the  exercise  of  all  his  attri- 
butes ;  where  he  can  raise  another  mechanism  of  worlds,  and 
fill  and  animate  them  all  with  the  evidence  of  his  gloiy." 

Daniel  Webster  was  a  farmer,  and  took  delight  In  country 
things.  He  had  a  patriarch*s  love  of  sheep.  Choice  breeds 
thereof  he  had.  He  took  delight  in  cows.  He  tilled  paternal 
acres  with  his  own  oxen.  He  loved  to  give  the  Une  fodder.— 
It  was  pleasant  to  hear  him  talk  about  oxen,  and  but  three 
days  before  he  left  the  earth,  too  ill  to  visit  them,  his  oxen 
lowing  came  to  see  him  as  he  stood  In  his  door,  and  his  great 
cattle  were  driven  up.  that  he  might  smell  their  healthy  breath, 
and  look  his  last  on  their  broad  generous  faces  that  were  never 
telsctohlm. 

What  an  afllBCting  scene  is  here  described.  Dsaiel  Webster 
loved  those  animals  for  their  own  sake,  and  not  for  their  value 
fntHverandgold.  He  loved  to  feed  them  with  his  own  hands 
In  order  to  witness  their  happiness  while  satisfying  their  hun* 
ger,  and  to  win  their  love  for  him.  They  lovea  their  kind 
owner,  and  no  wonder  they  came  lowing  one  by  one  to  see 
their  sick  lord.  The  Scripture  says  **The  ox  knoweth  its 
owner.*^  Then  all  those  splendid  animals,  numbering  b^^ 
tween  one  and  two  hundred,  knew  Daniel  Webster,  as  they 
were  driven  up,  and  looked  upon  him  for  the  last  time,  p.od 
who  shall  sav  they  did  not  miss  him  and  mourn  for  him  when 
he  came  to  them  no  more.  , 

Ho  doubt  this  great  man  enjoyed  more  real  happiness  in  the 
•odety  of  the  dumb  animals  of  every  kind  on  ihe  Marshfield 
farm  tnan  he  ever  realized  in  hearing  the  plaudits  of  his  fellow 
men,  as  his  elegant  words  rang  out  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
Hall  of  our  great  nation,  and  thousands  of  worshipers  were 
following  innis  train.  He  knew  that  fame  was  but  a  bubble, 
and  he  learned  by  bitter  experience  that  the  most  devoted  of 
his  followers  might  desert  and  betrav,  hot  not  one  of  these 
guiltless  creatures  would  ever  prove  false  to  him. 

Why  is  there  so  much  muttering  and  dlssstisfaction  with 
existing  conditions.  Life  everywhere  is  a  state  of  daily  war- 
fare ;  each  position  has  its  trouble,  discontent  and  burden. 


and  man  in  one  situation  is,  on  an  average,  as  happy  aa  In 
anoUier.  Life  Is  too  short  to  waste  in  useless  repiuing.  Let 
na,  then,  trv  to  content  ourselves  in  the  position  auigned 


...  Let  the  nrmer  look  out  over  his  broad  acres  and  know  that 
he  possesses  an  independence  which  is  voucbsafed  to  few  other 
avocations,  and  while  many  of  his  fellows  toil  on  (*ay  after 
day  in  doee  confinement,  subject  to  the  rule,  perhaps,  of  un- 
congenial regulations  and  masters,  he  is  monarch,  at  least  over 
his  small  world.  Let  him  appreciate  the  blessings  dally 
showered  upon  him,  and  sit  *' beneath  his  own  vine  and  flg^ 
tree,**  saying  with  the  poet : 

"Beneath  these  fruit-tree  boughs,  that  abed 
Their  snow*white  blossoms  en  my  head. 
With  brightest  sunshine  round  me  spread 

Of  Springes  unclouded  weather; 
in  this  sequestered  nook  how  sweet 
To  sit  upon  my  orchard  seat 
And  biros  and  flowers  once  more  to  greet, 

My  last  year*s  friends  together.**^ 


A  Hundred  Tears  Ago. 

BT  CAPTAIH  0ASNB8. 

A  little  more  than,  a  hundred  years  ago  England,  or 
Great  Britain,  sought  to  place  her  heel  npon  the  colonies 
of  America.  She  had  crowded  her  prohibitory  laws 
upon  them  ;  she  had  forbidden  this  industry  and  that 
mannfaeture ;  she  bad  crowded  her  way  into  the  affairs 
of  private  citizens ;  she  had  said  that  they  should  not 
have  this  thing,  and  they  should  not  do  that  thing— her 
zeal  was  not  according  to  knowledge.  Endurance  ceased 
to  be  a  virtue  with  the  colonists. 

Little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  they  Hlnstrated 


the  old  proveil).  The  last  straw  was  placed  upon  the 
earners  back  and  it  broke.  The  ''  stamp  act "  massed 
the  long  gathering  clouds  of  war,  and  the  storm  broke 
with  appalling  force.  Little  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  a  brilliant  orator  on  the  side  of  the  British  Mixustry, 
exclaimed :  ''  These  Americans,  our  own  chil dren,  plant- 
ed by  our  care,  nourished  by  our  indulgence,  protected 
by  our  arms  until  they  are  grown  to  a  good  degree  of 
strength  and  opulence,  will  thev  now  turn  their  backs 
upon  us  and  grudge  to  contribute  their  mite  to  relieve 
us  from  our  overwhelming  debt." 

Oolonel  Barre,  with  the  vehement  tones  becoming  a 
soldier,  arose  for  instant  reply  :  '<  Tour  opprtation  planted 
them  in  America  1  They  fled  from  your  tyraimy  into  r 
wild,  uncultivated  land,  where  they  not  only  had  to  sub- 
due the  soil,  lying  under  the  original  curse  of  brambles 
■nd  thorns,  but  tney  had  also  to  struggle  with  and  sub- 
due the  wily,  treacherous  and  murderous  ns^ve  aborlgi- 
nes^the  most  terrible  of  all  foes  to  mankind— and  yet 
they  preferred  this  state  of  existence  to  that  which  they 
had  endured  from  the  hands  of  those  who  should  have 
been  their  friends. 

^'Nourished  by  your  Indulgence  ?  They  grew  by  your 
wdgUdl  What  was  your  caret  80  soon  as  they  began 
to  grow  your  deputy  leeches  sucked  their  blood.  When 
ihey  could  stand  alone  you  sought  to  cripple  their 
streiu;th  by  misrepresentatloi..  When  they  could  walk 
onaided  you  would  manacle  them  with  unjustifiable 
taxations. 

"Protected  by  your  arms  f  Theg  took  up  arms  to  pro* 
(ect  the  frontier  of  their  country,  which  was  drenched  In 
blood,  to  defend  the  interior,  whose  products  were  to 
yield  a  revenue  to  the  enlargement  of  yowr  own  fimds ; 
and  the  same  spirit  that  actuated  this  people  to  deal 
fairlTwith  you  will  also  give  them  strength  to  deal  fairly 
by  themselTes.  Bgmetnber  and  hdJieut  what  I  this  day  tdl 
you." 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  heroic  eloquence,  a  little  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  the  odious  '^  stamp  act"  was 
passed.  The  news  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  colo- 
nies. Boston  and  Philadelphia  muflfled  their  bells  and 
a  funeral  peal.  In  New  York  a  death's  bead  was 
led  through  the  streets  with  the  mournful  motto, 
*<  England's  folly  and  America's  ruin."  In  Portsmouth 
a  comn  inscrik>ed  with  the  word  '*  Liberty  "  was  ceremo- 
niously borne  to  the  grave,  while  minute  guns  ominous- 
ly pealed  along  the  route. 

A  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  Dr.  Franklin, 
then  in  London,  wrote  to  a  friend  in  the  colonies :  ''  The 
sun  of  Liberty  is  set,  and  America  must  now  light  only 
the  lamps  of  economy  and  industry."  Back  went  the 
portentous,  surcharged  reply :  "  We  shall  light  torches 
of  another  sort."  llie  answer  was  prophetic,  as  was 
proved  by  the  long,  fierce,  persistent  and,  thank  God. 
triumphant  strug^e  for  liberty— for  the  freedom  of 
America,  that  country  which  Is  the  asylum  for  the  down* 
trodden  and  oppressed  of  every  nation. 

Boys  and  girls  of  to-day,  the  men  and  women  of  to- 
morrow. looK  back  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Think  of  our  heroic  ancestors,  hewing  their  way 
step  by  step  along  a  savage  wilderness,  oppressed  by 
foreign  foes,  and  assailed  by  murderous  savages  and 
ferocious  wud  beasts ;  saflering  cold,  himger  and  dis- 
ease, torn  from  kindred  tles^-for  what  purpose  ?  To 
build  up  homes  of  peace  and  plenty  for  you  and  rne  ;  to 
open  up  a  highway  of  light,  lioerty  and  equal  rights  for 
us  to-day.  A  fruitful  countiy.  a  land  literally  'Mlowinf 
with  milk  and  honey,'*  and  where  "rivers  of  oil" 
abound;  with  free  institutions  of  learning  for  all,  a 
right  to  worship  God  after  the  dictates  of  our  own  con- 
sciences, a  broad  platform  where  merU  is  king ;  where, 
ere  long,  the  well-balanced  head  will  hold  its  own 
weight,  Irrespective  of  the  aex  of  the  shoulders  that  shall 
bring  It  unchallenged  into  whatever  station  it  is  fitted  to 
Oil.  AU  thw^  all  thiA  tA^  purchased  for  you  and  me — 
purchased  with  a  fortitude  and  suffering  which  we  to- 
day do  not  appreciate  half  enough  ;  bought  all  this  for 
OS  with  their  strength,  their  best  ablliUes,  and,  also,  too 
often  with  their  heart's  red  blood. 

Oh,  little  people  of  America,  and  "  Children  of  a  larger 
s^wth,"  do  you  realize  the  responsibility  and  blessmg 
of  living  now  /  when  Science,  unfettered,  unchained,  is 
taking  the  human  mind  down  and  out  and  up  throtigh 
the  vast,  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  Nature,  until  awe- 
struck and  adoring  we  can  only  exclaim,  "  How  wonder- 
ful are  Thy  works,  oh  Lord  God  of  Hosts  1" 
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Snakes  of  Tennessee. 

BT  B.    G.    BBASXLTON. 

The  flnakes  Inhabiting  thU  Stote  are  the  rattle-snake, 
#)ow-flnake,  copper-head,  and  moccasin,  of  the  poison 
iUss ,  and  the  green-snake,  garterenake,  house^nake, 
chicken-snake,  and  black-snake,  belonging  to  the  harm- 
less class. 

The  one  most  dreaded,  on  account  of  Its  bite,  Is  the 
well-known  rattle-snake,  which  grows  to  be  six  feet 
long,  and  Is  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  with  yellow 
spots  along  Its  sides,  and  has  a  diamond-shaped  head, 
and  also  provided  with  a  rattle  In  the  tall,  consisting  of 
articulated  homy  cells,  yibrated  by  motion  to  male  a 
noise.  These  homy  cells,  or  rattles,  as  they  are  gener- 
ally called.  Increase  in  number  as  the  snake  adviinces  In 
years,  one  rattle  growhig  each  year :  so  by  knowing  the 
number  of  rattles  on  a  snake:B  tail,  you  are  able  to  tell 
the  age  of  the  snake.  The  greatest  number  of  rattles 
that  rever  knew  found  on  one  of  these  snakes  were  six- 
teen, which  would  make  the  snake  sixteen  years  old. 
Whether  this  is  their  matest  age  or  not  I  am  unable  to 
tell.  When  imposed  upon  it  makes  its  rattle  sing, 
warning  the  intrader  that  danger  is  nigh ;  and  when 
swimminff.  it  keeps  its  rattle  entirely  above  the  water. 

It  usually  inhabits  hOlv  and  mountainous  districts, 
where  the  soil  Is  rocky  and  barren,  and  is  seldom  found 
on  low  wet  land.  It  never  leaves  its  young  very  far,  so 
that  in  case  of  an  attack,  they  may  be  quickly  called  up 
and  swallowed  out  of  danger,  should  a  retreat  be  neces- 
sary. When  this  State  was  first  settled  these  snakes 
were  plentiful,  but  at  the  present  their  number  is  smalL 
Many  years  ago,  a  companyof  men  were  surveving  the 
line  between  Hardin  and  Wayne  counties;  tfiey  met 
with  a  large  rattle-snake,  which  made  a  queer  noise  by 
means  of  its  tall,  different  from  that  made  with  its  rattle 
when  attacked ;  soon  a  large  number  of  young  snakes 
came  running  up,  when  the  old  one  opened  her  mouth 
and  received  them  out  of  danger,  after  which  she  de- 
parted, leaving  the  survevors  to  wonder  at  the  love  of  a 
motherenake  for  her  children. 

This  snake  swallows  its  food  whole,  but  thought  not 
to  live  in  a  tomld  state  during  digestion.  I  once  heard 
of  a  rattle-snake  being  found  wi&  a  tortoise  in  it ;  how 
long  it  had  been  in  the  snake  was  unknown ;  the  observer 
found  that  its  weight,  and  the  snake's  traveling,  had 
caused  a  hole  to  be  wom  through  the  snake's  hoSy. 

There  is  a  species  of  rattle-snake  called  the  ground- 
rattle-snake,  which  is  a  small,  short,  and  thick  reptile, 
about  one  foot  lone,  and  resembles  the  large  rattle-snake 
in  appearance.  Why  it  received  this  name  I  am  not  able 
to  tell,  but  probably  from  its  often  being  found  under 
logs  and  in  the  ground.  Its  bite  is  said  to  be  very 
poisonous. 

The  blow-snake,  another  poisonous  reptHe,  is  a  short, 
thick  snake  of  a  dark  color,  which  inflates  we  body  be- 
fore striking,  making,  at  the  same  time,  a  noise  re- 
sembling that  of  a  goose  when  attacked  on  herneet; 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  spread-ln-outer.  because  when 
struck,  it  spreads  its  body,  maldng  it  look  veiy  flat. 
Its  habitation  is  In  high  dry  lands,  In  gardens  and  weedy 
nlaces. 

The  cotton-mouth  may  be  classed  with  those  that  In- 
habit the  water,  measuring  when  fullv  grown,  from  four 
to  Ave  feet  in  length,  and  is  of  a  bi^ht  black  color, 
having  a  very  poisonous  bite,  considered  equally  as 
dangerous  as  the  rattle-snake.  When  attacked,  it  jumps 
at  its  enemv,  though  he  be  thirty  feet  distant,  at  tne 
same  time  tihrowing  its  mov^^  wide  open,  whlcn  looks 
inside  white  as  cotton ;  hence  the  name.  It  lives  in  or 
near  some  water  course,  and  among  drifts  of  logs,  where 
ft  can  crawl  out  on  some  chunk  of  timber  and  enjoy  the 
ravs  of  the  sun,  at  the  same  time  watch  for  its  prey. 

Next  in  order  of  the  poison  race,  and  of  those  inhalDitr 
Ing  the  water,  is  the  copper-head  which  is  about  five 
feet  in  length,  and  of  a  dark  uely  c  }lor  on  the  back  and 
sides ;  its  under  jaw  and  belly  Is  of 
whence  the  name  copper-head,  or  copi 
often  called.  It,  lUse  the  cotton-mouth,  lives'near  the 
water,  never  making  its  appearance  on  the  hills  except 
in  the  dry  seasoxL  when  the  creeks  and  other  watering 

E laces  becoming  dry  it  leaves  for  the  high  land,  perhaps 
1  search  of  food,  where  it  may  be  found  under  or  near 
some  dweUin^-house,  in  the  poultry  yard,  and  often  in 
the  coops,  its  bite  is  very  poisonous.  The  best  and 
quickest  remedy  that  I  know  of  to  be  adm;»4stere^  in  ^ 


of  a  copper  color, 
copper-belly,  as  it  is 


ease  of  a  bite  from  this,  or  any  other  poisonous  snake, 
Is  tobacco ;  chew  it  and  swallow  the  juice,  at  the  same 
time  apply  a  piece  to  the  wound.  I  hope,  mentioning 
the  above  remedy  may  not  cause  some  voung  lad  to 
carry  a  piece  of  tobacco  In  his  pocket  for  fear  he  might 

St  snake  bit,  and  no  remedy  near,  and  by  that  means 
im  to  chew  the  weed. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  remedy  for 
snake  bites,  or  for  the  sting  of  the  wasp,  hornet,  or  bee : 
''  Take  equal  quantities  of  gunpowder,  salt,  and  yellow 
of  an  ege ;  mix  so  as  to  make  a  plaster ;  place  on  a 
cloth,  and  apply  to  the  wound,  letting  It  extend  one 
inch  on  all  sides  of  the  wound.  When  Uie  plaster  gets 
full  of  poison,  it  will  drop  off ;  apply  a  new  one  until 
it  remains  sticking  to  the  wound." 

The  moccasin  is  another  poisonous  reptOe,  of  which 
there  are  three  species,  the  bob-taa,  spotted,  and  black 
moccasin  ;  all  have  a  poisonous  bite,  and  live  in  or  near 
some  water  course.  The  bob-tail  grows  to  be  very  large 
in  size,  but  short  in  length  ;  scarcely  ever  found  over 
four  feet  long.  Its  color  is  of  a  dark  chestnut  brown, 
fahitly  barred  with  black,  and  it  has  a  short  tail,  whence 
the  name.  The  others  are  small,  slim  snakee,  growing 
not  over  four  feet  in  length ;  one  has  black  ana  blown 
spots  on  its  body,  the  other  Is  of  a  black  color. 

This  concludes  the  history  of  the  poison  dass,  now 
for  the  harmless  snakes  that  infest  this  reelon. 

A  very  beautiful,  harmless  little  snake  living  in  this 
State  is  the  green-snake,  which  is  small,  slim,  and  about 
two  feet  lone.  Another  one  is  the  garter^nake,  a  small, 
slim,  striped  reptile,  of  which  there  are  two  species, 
both  harmless.  But  the  most  beautifnl  of  them  all  Is 
the  ringed,  or  house-snake,  which  is  about  fifteen  inches 
long,  and  Ito  body  encircled  with  red  and  white  rings, 
which  makes  it  look  very  gracefuL  Its  habitation  is 
principally  in  the  cracks  or  between  the  ceilings  of 
nouses,  where  it  can  catch  rats  and  mice,  of  which  it  is 
very  fond,  and  may  be  heard  chasing  them  at  different 
hours  of  the  night,  while  humanity  is  taking  sweet 
repose. 

There  is  another  long-bodied,  black-colored  snake, 
with  pale  yellow  spots  on  its  side,  and  has  a  white  belly, 
called  the  chicken-snake,  which  is  sometimes  found 
seven  feet  long.  It  feeds  on  eggs,  young  chickens  and 
birds,  and  may  be  seen  dimblnglai^  trees  in  search  of 
bird's  nests.  It  is  also  fond  of  small  animals,  such  as 
rabbits,  rats,  and  mice,  and  it  has  been  known  to  catch, 
kUl,  and  swallow  a  rabbit  whole. 

I  will  conclude  my  history  with  the  long  blaek-enake, 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  race,  which  is  of  a 
jet-black  color,  and  often  found  seven  feet  long.  It  is  a 
good  fighter  among  other  snakes ;  been  known  to  whip 
and  kin  a  large  rattle-snake.  If  you  strike  at  it  and  run, 
it  very  often  will  follow  you  a  great  distance,  or  unS 
you  turn  and  ran  towards  it,  then  it  will  ran  from  you. 
From  its  being  such  a  fast  travder,  and  love  for  running, 
it  is  called  by  many,  the  black-racer. 

Snakes  are  associated  in  our  minds  with  evil  and  witii 
eunnfaig.  Their  stealthily  sUent  approach  and  sudden 
poisonous  dart  are  proverbial.  We  find  them  mentioned 
In  Scripture,  in  the  nistory  of  all  ages,  and  ever  in  terms 
of  opprobrium.  Serpents  are  often  mentioned  in  poetry, 
tvpical  of  slander,  cunning,  deceit,  and  other  crafty 
devices. 

**•  The  tongues  of  serpents  with  three-forked  stings, 
That  spat  oat  poison,  and  gore,  and  bloody  gore. 
At  aU  who  ome  within  hie  rayenin«y  '"* 

Wonderful  Cats. 

It  is  on  record  that  a  shoemaker  in  Edinbuigfa  chanced 
to  leave  the  door  of  a  lark's  cage  open,  of  which  the 
bird  took  advantage  to  fly  away.  About  an  hour  after- 
wards, a  cat  belonging  to  the  same  person  made  its  ap- 
pearance with  the  lark  in  its  mouth,  which  it  held  by 
the  wings  over  the  back  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bird 
had  not  received  the  least  faijury.  After  dropping  the 
bird  on  the  floor  she  looked  up  to  her  master  as  if  e>» 

Gicting  his  recognition  of  her  cleverness.  The  writer 
mseu  observed  many  instances  of  a  remarkable  in- 
sthict  in  cats,  and  at  the  present  time  has  one  which 
every  day  knocks  at  the  door— sometimes  modesUj, 
sometimes  with  a  sharp  double-knock  like  a  postman, 
occasionally  with  a  sharp  series  of  raps,  pianissimo^ 
hke  a  lady  or  a  quiet  single  gentleman.  The  door  is  hall 
glass  and  the  knocker  low.  The  cat  was  not  taught,  bat 
acquired  the  trick  br  his  own  observation. 
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Thrift  More  Important  Than  Large 
SaJary. 

In  a  miaenlile  tenement  In  New  York  city,  a  man  named  Mnn- 
roe  S.  Minster  lately  shot  himself,  wife  and  child.  There  were 
bnt  two  or  three  old  rickety  chairs,  a  small  table  and  a  boreau 
In  one  room,  eight  by  ten  feet,  and  in  a  closet  adjoining,  which 
served  as  a  sleeping  room,  was  a  poor  apology  for  a  bed.  The 
apartments  were  destitate  of  comfort  and  In  a  shockingly  filthy 
condition.  This  man  was  steadily  employed  at  $19  per  week— 
not  a  large  salary  to  be  sore;  but  qnlte  sui&cient  to  provide  his 
■mall  household  with  the  necessaries  of  life  and  a  comfortable 
home— yet.  Judging  by  his  surroundings,  he  had  found  his  ef- 
forts unavailing,  and  evidently  tired  of  lifers  struggle,  put  an 
end  to  his  own  existence  and  that  of  his  family. 

A  sad,  sad  story  truly— but  where  lay  the  fault?  Was  it  want 
of  means,  or  miscalculation— want  of  luck,  or  lack  of  thrift? 
These  are  serious  questions,  as  they  sustain  a  wide  application 
The  occasion  of  all  this  distress  and  poverty  must,  we  regret  to 
say,  have  rested  with  the  parties  themselves— knowing 'families 
as  we  do,  who  possess  inviting  homes  on  less  money:  but  cal- 
culation is  made,  every  cent  is  expended  to  the  best  advantage: 
consequently  the  children  are  warmly  clothed  and  sent  to 
school,  while  a  tidy,  cosy  home  awaits  their  return,  both  parents 
and  children  possessing  the  comforts  of  life;  besides  laying  by, 
at  the  same  time,  a  little  surplus  fund  for  the  time  of  need.  One 
Instance  in  particular  presents  itself  to  mind:— An  Bnglishman 
and  his  wife  came  to  this  country  several  years  since,  with  noth- 
ing in  their  hands  bnt  a  willingness  to  work,  and  minds  trained 
by  necessity  to  habits  of  economy.  Mr.  W ,  obtained  em- 
ployment in  Connecticut  in  a  machine  shop,  at  $1,60  per  day, 
and  they  were  thankfuL  Being  faithful,  his  wsges  were  in. 
creased  to  $8,  and  he  retained  his  situation  for  many  years  at 
these  wsges.  In  due  time  two  children  were  bom  to  them— one 
a  daughter,  who  was  from  the  age  of  four  years  afllicted  with 
deformity  and  spinal  complaint,  requiring  much  care  and  con- 
siderable extra  outlay  for  medicine,  etc.,  Notwithstanding, 
fhey  lived  In  a  comfortable  home;  dressed  respectably;  attend- 
ed church  every  Sabbath  and  sat  in  their  own  pew.  Their  home 
consisted  of  four  rooms,  marvellously  clean,  and  containing  all 
needful  furniture.  Not  long  since,  being  informed  that  they 
contemplated  building  a  house,  to  cost  $1,000, 1  took  occasion 
to  inquire  how  they  had  managed,  and  was  told  by  thrifty  Mrs. 
W ,  that  they  had  had  this  object  in  view  from  the  start,  de- 
termining to  place  in  the  savings  bank  each  week  a  small  sum 
of  money.  They  had  rarely  failed  to  do  so.  Oat  meal  and 
Indian  porridge,  good  bread,  butter,  soups,  stews,  and  usually 
one  small  roast  a  week  served  as  food.  They  ran  no  credit  ac- 
counts,, but  paid  as  they  bought  Good  care  was  taken  of  cloth- 
ing, each  having  a  Sunday  outfit.  "  Why,"  said  the  mother  of 
the  household  as  she  brought  forth  a  black  silk  dress,  "  I  have 
three  dresses  still  that  came  from  Bngland.  This  black  silk  has 
been  turned  twice  and  made  over  several  times.  Originally  the 
skirt  was  very  full,  and  all  the  breadths  straight.  I  wore  it  for 
years  just  as  It  was,  for  a  best  dress;  then  I  turned  it  The 
next  time  I  took  out  enough  for  a  new  waist,  and  a  year  sgo  I 
made  it  over,  goreing  the  skirt,  taking  out  enoogh  for  a  basque 
and  this  pleated  rufiie  around  the  bottom.  When  I  come  home 
from  church  I  change  it  for  a  calico  wrapper;  and  it  wUl  last 
some  time  longer,  althoogh  it  is  now  getting  somewhat  worn. 
This  plaid  woolen  frock  also  came  with  us,  which  I  have  never 
Jtered."  It  looked  rather  old-fashioned  to  be  sure,  with  a  deep 
pointed  waist  and  mutton-leg  sleeves;  but  I  have  seen  the 
owner  wear  it  with  a  white  linen  collar  and  culls  when  nothing 
could  be  more  comely.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  house  was  not 
erected,  owing  io  the  death  of  Mr.  W ^  but  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  his  family  were  not  left  dependent  upon 
a  cold  world  for  bread. 

The  trouble  is,  many  people  are  dissatisfied  with  a  little,  and, 
craving  for  more,  neglect  to  husband  and  make  the  move  of 
what  is  already  in  hand.  Now  the  richest  men,  with  all  lUeir 
wealth,  only  get  their  food,  the  clothes  they  wear,  and  a  house 
to  live  in,  which  may  be  finer  than  those  of  the  poor  man;  but 
happiness  and  contentment  cannot  be  added  by  wealth;  in  fact 
these  welcome  guests  more  frequently  take  up  their  abode  in 
the  less  pretentious  home  of  the  working  man. 

Further,  with  increase  of  means  come  wants  in  equal  propor- 
tion; a  thousand  avenues  open  through  which  the  rich  man's 
money  fiows.  His  own  family  expenses,  for  instance,  keep 
pace  with  his  advancement.    Children  acquire  luxurious  habits 


of  living,  which  are  generally  gratified;  although  it  were  bettef 
for  all  were  they  reared  with  simple  tastes.  Then,  less  fortn. 
nate  relatives  are  to  be  assisted;  various  institutions  and  the 
poor  crave  his  helping  band.  There  are  also  heavy  taxes  to 
pay,  notes  to  meet,  and  bills  Innumerable  to  pay;  and  contri- 
vance is  called  In  to  make  both  ends  meet  in  the  house  of  the 
man  of  wealth  as  well  as  in  the  more  humble  home. 

Judgment  must  be  exercised  in  the  expenditure  of  an  in. 
come  in  either  condition.  A  case  In  point:  Spending  a  short 
time  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  several  years  ago,  chance  intro- 
duced me  to  a  family  consisting  of  man,  wife  and  two  children, 

with  whom  I  became  somewhat  f  smiliar.    Mr.  C ^  as  I  will 

call  the  head  of  the  household,  was  in  the  employ  oi  an  Insuiw 
ance  company  at  a  salary  of  $1,600  per  year  and  found;  while 
for  wife  and  children  $20  per  week  was  paid  for  board,  leaving 
$460  for  wearing  apparel  and  other  expenses.  Mrs.  C ,  re- 
ceived $60  one  morning  with  which  to  purchase  winter  clothing 
for  the  children,  and  other  necessaries.  CMng  on  a  shopping 
expedition  she  bought,  not  the  warm  clothing,  but  $60  worth 
of  real  lace,  for  which  she  had  a  fancy.  Thus  most  of  their 
limited  salary  was  spent  without  due  consideration.  This  fanu 
ily  were  unable  to  furnish  a  home  for  themselves,  just  mana- 
ging to  live,  constantly  in  debt,  and  always  complaining  abooi 
straitened  circumstances. 

But  where  lay  the  fault?  Shortsighted,  blind  to  their  own 
thoughtlessness,  they  struggled  on  ft-om  year  to  year,  often 
wondering  how  this  one  or  that  one  managed  to  live  so  nicely 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  a  bank  account;  while  they  were 
constantly  distressed  because  of  bills  unpaid,  and  wants  unsup- 
plled.  That  $60  worth  of  nice  real  Valenciennes  lace  told  why 
they  made  no  headway:  had  no  family  altar  where  their  child- 
ren could  be  taught  domestic  tastes  and  habits,  with  no  injuri- 
ous surrounding  infiueuces  in  the  home,  at  least,  to  lead  astray. 
Believe  me,  the  boarding  house  has  not  a  healthy  atmosphere 
for  cither  parents  or  children.  Better  a  few  unpretending  rooms 
sustained  by  economy  and  cheerful  management ;  gradually 
adding  conveniences,  increasing  the  comfort  of  the  same,  than 
to  share  the  most  elaborately  embellished  mansion  of  another. 

That  a  family  of  three  persons  should  live  in  squalid  miseiy 
on  an  income  of  $18  a  week  is  sad  to  contemplate.  An  air  of 
comfort  might  have  pervaded  every  comer  of  tnose  two  rooms. 
Cleanliness  would  have  done  much:  a  tidy  cloth  on  the  little 
table;  a  sweet  scented  geranium  in  the  window;  a  shining  tea 
kettle  on  the  polished  stove;  and  the  mother  and  child  neatly 
clad  in  calico,  would  have  changed  that  wretched  place  Into  a 
sunny,  attractive  home,  the  influence  of  which  would  have  been 
Incalculable  upon  the  three  lives  blotted  out  of  existence  so 
craelly  and  unnaturally.  Let  us  then  make  an  effort  to  do  the 
very  best  we  can  under  existing  circumstances,  and  rest  assured 
our  efforts  wiU  be  rewarded  In  many  ways. 

Dueling. 

When  the  question  about  the  suitable  device  for  our  national 
arms  came  up  before  *'  the  old  Congress,"  a  Southern  member 
vehemently  opposed  the  eagle,  as  that  was  the  king  of  birds, 
and  we  were  down  on  kings  just  then. 

Judge  Thatcher  of  Massachusetts,  arose  and  proposed  the 
^*  goose"  as  a  very  suitable  device.  It  was  a  humble,  repub- 
lican bird,  and  would  be  handy,  as  they  could  put  the  goslings 
on  cent  piecea,  etc  There  was  a  good  deal  of  laughter  at 
the  Southerner's  expense,  and  in  hot  blood,  he  sent  a  challenge 
to  the  Massachnsetts  representative.  Judge  Thatcher  took  it 
coolly,  and  handed  it  back  to  the  friend  who  bronght  It,  saying 
he  should  not  accept  it. 

''  What  1  will  yon  be  branded  as  a  coward?"  he  asked. 

*^Ye8,  if  he  pleases,"  be  said  good  hnmoredly.  "I  always 
was  a  coward  and  he  knew  It,  or  he  nvttr  would  hate  sent  ths 
ehalUnfft" 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  mirth  in  Congressional  drdes  at 
this  reply,  and  the  two  gentlemen  were  soon  on  as  friendly 
footing  as  before. 

Friedrich  the  Great  was  no  friend  to  duelings  He  prized  hla 
tall  soldiers  too  much  to  lose  one  of  them  nnnecessaiUy.  An 
officer  once  aeked  his  permission  to  fight  a  duel  with  a  man 
who  had  insulted  him.  Leave  was  granted  on  condition  that 
the  Emperor  should  be  a  spectator.  The  time  came  and  the 
parties  met  at  the  place  fixed  by  his  Majesty.  What  was  their 
surprise  to  find  a  tall  jlbbet  looming  up  above  the  ground. 

They  anxiously  inquired  its  purpose.  '*  I  Intend  to  hang 
the  survivor,"  said  the  stem  old  monarch. 

That  duel  was  not  fought,  and  by  this  effectual  device,  duel- 
ing was  broken  up  in  the  army. 
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IN  PEACE. 

BT  J.  HUH. 

The  shadet  of  night,  descending  slow, 

O'ertop  the  silent  hills; 
The  silent  hearens  are  bending  low, 
With  silent  stars  that  bum  ana  glow; 

And  peace  the  valley  Alls. 

Soft-going  soonds  the  senses  steep. 

Berth  has  iu  time  of  rest. 
For  toil  and  care  together  sleep; 
And  those  who  laogh  and  those  who  wsep. 

Wrapped  in  Ood^s  care,  are  blest. 

Star-woTen  curtains  God  draws  ronnd 

His  children  as  they  dream; 
Light  angels  tread  the  holy  groond. 
Bnight  messengers  of  lore  snrround. 

And  watch  and  ward  for  Him. 

With  tmstfal  heart  I  woold  lar  by 

lifers  good  or  seeming  ill. 
In  blest  forgetf  alness  to  He 
Beneath  a  wakeful  Father^s  eye— 

For  all  things  wait  His  wilL 

For  earth  and  heaven  are  Joined    and  I 

Am  His  who  knows  them  all; 
Safe  when  His  sun  is  hot  and  high. 
Safe  when  His  night  winds  wander  by. 

Whatever  may  befalL 

The  Power  of  Kindness  at  a  Bull-Fight. 

Notice  had  been  posted  on  all  the  public  places  th&t 
on  a  certain  day  the  bull  called  *'  £1  Moro  "  would  be 
Introduced  Into  the  arena,  and  that,  when  he  should 
have  been  graded  to  the  uttermost  fury,  a  young  girl 
would  appear  and  reduce  the  animal  to  quiet  subjection. 
The  people  of  Cadiz  had  beard  of  '<  £1  Moro  '^  as  the 
most  magnificent  bull  ever  brought  Into  the  city,  and  it 
soon  became  known  that  the  girl  thus  advertised  was  a 
peasant  girl  of  Espara,  who  had  petted  the  bull,  and  fed 
it  and  cared  for  it  during  the  years  of  its  grovrth.  On 
the  appointed  day  the  vast  amphitheatre  was  filled  with 
an  anidous,  eager  crowd.  Three  bulls  had  been  killed  and 
dragged  away,  and  then  the  flourish  of  trumpets  an- 
nounced the  coming  of  the  hero  of  the  day.  With  a 
deep,  terrific  roar,  ^' £1  Moro  "  entered  upon  the  scene. 
He  was  truly  magnificent,  a  bovine  monarch,  black  and 
glossy,  with  eyes  of  fire,  dilating  nostrils,  and  wicked- 
looking  boms.  The  picadores  attacked  him  warmly, 
and  hurled  their  banaerillos  (small,  dart-like  Javelins, 
ornamented  with  ribbons,  and  intended  to  goad  and  in- 
foriate.)    The  bull  had  killed  three  horses  ofr-band,  and 


had  received  eight  banderfflos  in  his  neck  and  shonlderB, 
when,  upon  a  given  signal,  the  picadores  and  matadores 
suddenly  withdrew,  leaving  the  Infuriated  beast  alone  in 
his  wild  paroxysm  of  wrath.  Presently  a  soft,  musical 
note,  like  the  piping  of  a  lark,  was  heard,  and  directly 
afterward  a  gin,  not  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  with 
the  tasteful  garb  of  an  Andaluslan  peasant,  and  with  a 
pretty  face,  sprang  lightly  into  the  arena,  approaching 
the  1)ull  feaiiesslv,  at  the  same  time  calling  his  name, 
<'  Moro  1  Moro  I  la  voy  !"  At  the  first  sound  of  the 
sweet  voice  the  animal  ceased  his  fury  and  turned  toward 
the  place  whence  It  came,  and  when  he  saw  the  girl  he 
plainly  manifested  pleasure.  She  came  to  his  head  an<f 
put  forth  her  hand,  which  he  licked  with  his  tongne. 
Then  she  sang  a  low,  sweet  song,  at  the  same  nme 
icaressinff  the  animal  oy  patting  him  on  the  forehead, 
and,  while  she  sang,  the  suffering  monarch  kneeled  at 
her  feet.  Then  she  stooped  and  gently  removed  the 
cruel  banderillos.  after  which,  with  her  arms  around 
<'  El  Moro's  *'  neck,  she  led  him  toward  the  gate  of  the 
tonll.  

••Big  Ben," 

Some  of  the  dimensions  of  this  clock  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  London,  England,  may  prove  interesting  to  our 
young  friends.  The  face  measures  2^  feet  6  Inches  In 
diameter,  and  71  feet  In  circumference ;  the  minute  hand 
is  a  little  over  11  feet  In  length,  and,  being  hoUow,  and 
made  of  copper,  only  weighs  Xyi  cwt. ;  the  figures  are 
2  feet  ftom  end  to  end,  ana  the  minute  dots  are  exactly 
1  foot  1  inch  apart  from  centre  to  centre.  It  takes  fiVw 
hours  twice  every  week  to  wind  up  the  striking  train, 
but  twenty  minutes  only  for  the  going  part»  which  b  small 
compared  with  the  striking  part.  The  number  of  turns 
taken  fn  winding  up  the  dock  every  week  are  :  Quarter 
weights,  7,400 ;  hour  weights,  7,000 :  g^og  weights,  420 
—total  number  of  turns  per  wedc,  14,820.  It  reports  its 
own  time  to  Greenwich  twice  in  each  day,  and  Is  kept  so 
correct  that  it  has  varied  less  than  a  second  in  elgh^  con- 
secutive davs  The  weight  of  the  pendulum  l^  TOO 
pounds,  and  the  shaft  Is  15  feet  long.  The  weight  of 
the  striking  machinery  Is  neariy  8  tons.  To  xeadi  the 
dock  the  visitor  has  to  mount  nearly  800  steps,  but  Is 
well  repaid  for  his  trouble  by  seeing  some  Tery  interest- 
ing views  of  London  and  its  suburos.  The  smallest  of 
the  quarter  bells  weighs  21  cwt.,  the  second  quarter  bell 
26  cwt.,  the  third  quarter  bell  86  cwt.,  and  the  fourth 
quarter  bell  nearly  4  tons.  The  hour  beU,  <<  Big  Ben/* 
weighs  ^&^  tons.  The  wdghts  fall  a  dtotapce  of  179 
tseTbeneatn  the  dock. 

The  Power  of  Noble  Associates. 

Thsre  was  once  a  doll,  heavy  Bnglish  lad,  ^dio  had  the  mis- 
fbrtane  eaiiy  to  lose  his  father,  whose  gnid^  and  restraining 
hand  he  seemed  etpedally  to  need.  His  strong  point  seemed 
to  be  his  strong  will,  which  made  him  iny  thing  but  a  pleasant 
oompanloD.  Bat  a  wise  mothei  felt  that  even  this  quality 
might  be  made  a  manly  power  for  good  if  only  properly  r^ 
strained  and  directed.  So  she  made  obedience  a  law  of  hit 
childhood,  but  taught  him  to  dedde  and  act  for  himself  In 
matters  where  he  could  be  safely  trusted  to  Judge. 

At  fifteen  he  was  a  lombering,  awkward  growing  lad,  mors 
fond  of  roQgh  field  sports  than  of  books.  But  now  a  most 
happy  change  came  over  him.  Providence  threw  him  into 
the  society  of  the  Tnmey  family,  a  most  accomplished  and 
intdlectnal  drde,  bot  one  with  very  wide  views  of  philan- 
thropy. The  saw  the  grand  *^raw  materiar*  in  the  lad*s  com- 
position, and  enoonraged  and  stimulated  him  to  make  the 
most  of  his  abilities.  Throngh  their  aid  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  and  won  high  honors,  the  great  ambition 
being  to  carry  home  his  lanrds  to  his  noble  friends.  He  mar* 
ried  a  daoghter  of  the  honse,  and  became  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
two  a  member  of  Parliament.  Sir  Powell  Bnxton^s  name  will 
long  be  remembered  by  those  who  fought  the  battle  of  Bmsn- 
dpation  in  the  British  colonies.  **Blephant  Buxton,**  as  be 
used  to  be  called,  threw  the  whole  force  of  his  strong  charac- 
ter into  the  battle,  and  never  fiagged  cht  faltered  nntll  there 
was  not  a  slave  on  British  soil.  His  success  In  life  turned  on 
his  forming  in  early  years  the  right  stamp  of  aasodates.  They 
were  those  who  would  lift  him  up  and  stimulate  him  to  the 
highest  exertion  of  which  his  natnre  was  capable.  Any  yoang 
man  who  wodd  rise  in  the  world,  must  follow  his  example  ia 
this  regard,  and  shim  every  downward  tendency. 
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Narrow-Minded. 

In  the  ordinary  coarse  of  human  life,  idthont  great  reverses 
of  f  ortane,  impreeaiont  are  likely  to  be  goremed  by  one  sphere, 
and  coDseqaently  being  Tiewed  from  one  stand-point  only,  are 
one  elded.  If  we  were  to  view  a  cataract  at  a  distance,  and 
make  no  allowance  for  the  position  In  viewing  it,  Its  dimin- 
ished sl2e,  besides  the  lack  of  the  sonnd  of  falling  waters,  we 
wonld  have  no  more  idea  of  its  charms  than  though  we  had 
never  seen  it.  Thas  It  is  when  position  is  allowed  to  prejadioe 
the  mind.  How  natural  it  seems  for  every  one  to  take  most 
interest  in  the  sphere  In  which  he  lives.  Every  family  is  like  a 
separate  planet,  with  Its  satellites  revolving  around  it :  outside 
affiiirs  are  sometimes  viewed  by  these  small  worlds  as  of  small 
Importance  if  they  do  not  relate  In  any  way  to  their  own 
interests. 

No  one  is  surprised  If  an  ordinary  laborer  cares  little 
-with  what  new  work  of  art  Yinnie  Ream  has  delighted  the  re- 
filled world ;  or  if  Bosa  Bonheur  is  an  artist  or  a  writer  of  flo- 
tlon ;  if  Walter  Bcott  wrote  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  or  Robinson 
OruBoe ;  a  family  depends  on  the  poor  man*s  labor,  and  his 
wplrations  after  refinement,  if  ever  possessed,  have  been 
cmshpd  by  the  wants  of  poverty,  and  he  has  settled  down  into 
the  narrow  groove  of  his  existence.  The  business  man  has 
Uttle  time  to  attend  to  charities— those  when  the  left  band 
knows  not  what  the  right  hand  doeth.  A  higher  position  is 
sought,  and  how  to  increase  his  wealth  is  the  greatest  interest 
and  aim  of  his  existence,  and  of  more  reality  to  him  than  the 
widows*  and  orphans*  cry,  which  never  reaches  his  sympathy. 

Prejudice  is  by  far  the  greatest  cause  of  persons  being  narrow 
minded,  for  it  bars  the  door  of  the  mind,  admitting  no  liberal 
ideas.  Instances  of  this  are  so  numerous  that  we  need  not  re- 
mind our  readers  of  them.  Compare  our  own  religious  liber* 
ties,  and  the  freedom  of  thought  In  our  own  age  and  country, 
to  the  "  reign  of  terror."  Some  allow  preconceived  notions 
io  become  so  firm  that  they  are  un^rilling  to  investigate  a  sub- 
ject fairly,  fearing  the  truth  might  be  at  variance  with  their 
own  pet  theories.  Opinions  differ  as  greatly  on  any  one  sub- 
Jea  as  the  variety  of  different  minds  and  experiences  of  the 
persons  who  discuss  them.  We  have  an  Illustration  of  this  in 
the  reading  of  the  Bible;  how  many  religious  sects  there  are 
who  take  it  for  their  guide,  who  differ  In  some  minor  points ; 
yet  who  shall  presume  to  sit  in  Judgment  and  say  all  are  wrong 
who  do  not  adopt  his  "  articles  of  faith  f  " 

In  order  to  be  liberal-minded  it  is  not  necessary  to  swerve 
firom  our  principles  of  right,  nor  accept  every  theory  advocated; 
but,  believing  that  there  is  more  than  one  route  to  a  great  city, 
be  willing  to  take  the  pleasantest,  the  most  profitable  and 
aurest  road  there,  even  though  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
going  another  way.  It  is  very  refreshing  to  converse  with  or 
lead  the  writings  of  one  whose  ideas  come  to  us  like  the  sun- 
shine after  the  summer  rain,  leading  our  thoughts  into  a  new 
channel ;  we  gain  intellectual  acti\ity,  which  brings  permanent 
good.  Let  us  look  life  in  the  face,  not  seeing  men  as  trees 
walking,  but  with  that  love  and  charity  which  sees  goodness 
In  all  mankind,  and  recognixes  truth  in  disguise ;  then  only 
can  we  expect  to  be  truly  noble  in  mind  and  life. 

Small  Economies. 

Generally  speaking,  whenever  large  savings  have  been  made, 
they  have  been  effected  in  little  sums.  Very  few  persons  of 
ordinary  honesty  deliberstely  set  to  work  to  make  large  pur- 
chases which  they  cannot  afford,  and  yet  numbers  spend  Just 
as  much  in  the  long  mn  in  little  things  that  they  scarcely 
think  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  very  difiElcult  to  rtalize  fully  the 
value  of  small  sums.  If  the  nickles  and  pennies  that  lie  loose 
111  the  pocket  were  properly  appreciated,  there  would  not  be  so 
much  pecuniary  embarrassment  In  the  world  as  there  is.  ''Many 
a  mickle  makes  a  muckle,"  this  is  true  of  nothing  more  than 
of  pennies  and  five  cent  pieces. 

What  is  spent  for  the  household  is  generally  a  necessary  out- 
lay, and  yet  there  are  two  or  three  ways  in  which  money  can 
be  saved  here  that  I  should  like  to  mention. 

The  first  is  by  buying  in  large  quantities.  Of  course  the 
danger  is  that  when  there  is  a  stock  of  things  to  *'  run  at,"  as 
servants  say,  they  will  be  mo  :e  extravagantly  used.  All  I  can 
•ay  on  this  point  is  that  they  must  not  be  ''  mn  at."  A  proper 
quantity  must  be  portioned  out  and  the  rest  put  away.  Then 
it  will  be  found  that  the  articles  may  be  bought  cheaper  and 
better  in  large  quantities  than  in  small  ones. 


Another  way  to  save  expense  is  to  pay  for  everything  as  yov 
get  it.  If  yon  do  this  you  will  avoid  overcharge  and  will  buy 
far  lees.  If  the  money  had  to  be  put  down  at  the  moment, 
many  unnecessary  purchases  would  be  avoided.  People  who 
have  limited  incomes  are  those  who  can  least  afford  to  live  on 
credit,  and  unfortunately  they  do  it  more  than  any  others. 

Speaking  of  dinners  r^dnds  me  to  say  that  it  is  no  economy 
to  Uve  poorly.  Nature  requires  a  certain  amount  of  nourisb- 
ment,  and  will  have  it,  or  be  revenged,  and  the  revenge  will 
probably  take  the  form  of  a  long  doctor's  bill  or  diminished 
working  power.  This  sort  of  saving  is  "  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish."  The  things  to  save  out  of  are  shams,  fslse  appear- 
ances and  self-indulgences,  not  necessaries.  Where  is  the  saving 
in  working  in  a  dim  light  to  save  candles  or  gas  and  injuring 
the  sight  f  in  wearing  boots  that  take  in  water  and  bring  on 
rheumatic  fever?  in  living  on  poor  food  and  lowering  the  sys- 
tem ?  Far  better  wear  a  shabby  hat  a  week  or  two  longer  than 
usual,  or  dispense  altogether  with  that  piece  of  finery  yon 
were  contemplating.  The  worst  of  it  is,  however,  that  people 
are  generally  much  more  willing  to  dispense  with  necessaries 
that  make  no  show  rather  than  with  useless  extravagances 
that  aflbrd  an  opportunity  for  a  display  which  every  one  sees 
through. 

How  to  Suoceed  in  Business. 

It*s  no  wonder  that  men  do  not  succeed  in  business  more 
than  they  do ;  the  wonder  is  that  chey  succeed  so  well.  Th«y 
would  not,  if  there  were  any  better  men  to  take  their  places. 
Men,  as  a  rule,  do  not  throw  their  whole  soul  and  mind  into  aa 
ordinary  business ;  they  generally  aspire  to  something  greater 
and  thereby  lose  all  chances  of  success.  I  will  relate  a  little 
case  in  point: 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  man  in  Ohrystie  Street, 
New  York  city,  who  opened  an  oyster  stand.  He  simplj 
cooked  his  oysters  in  a  little  better  style  than  at  other  oyster 
places.  At  the  bottom  of  each  dish  he  placed  a  nicely  toasted 
bit  of  bread,  and  turned  the  well-cooked  stew  over  it.  His 
place  was  marvellonsly  clean ;  he  attended  to  the  business 
himself,  with  scrupulous  care  in  every  appointment  Success, 
of  course,  crowned  his  efforts.  Room'  after  room  had  to  b« 
taken  in  to  accommodate  his  patrona.  1  have  myself  walkeA 
three-qoarters  of  a  mile  with  friends  to  partake  of  his  extraor- 
dinary stews.    Three  years  ago  be  retired  with  $860,000. 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  now  vrithout  some  person  starting  aa 
oyster  saloon.  Considerable  expense  is  Incurred  to  fit  them  up 
very  nicely ;  but  then  they  are  untidy,  table  cloths  are  dirty, 
ovsters  are  poorly  cooked  by  inexperienced  hands,  and  in  n 
year  or  so  they  fail— and  it  is  no  wonder.  Many  years  ago 
Stewart  started  a  little  thread  and  needle  store,  and  being  anx- 
ious to  succeed  he  bethought  to  introduce  at  regular  distances 
before  his  counters  cushioned  stools,  upon  which  ladles  could 
rest  themselves  while  shopping.  Many  in  passing  the  store 
went  in  and  took  a  seat,  in  those  primitive  days,  to  rest  a 
moment,  but  always  bought  something  before  they  went  out. 
He  succeeded,  and  no  wonder.  He  is  now  estimated  to  be 
worth  sixty  millions.  This  same  sort  of  enterprise  has  been 
followed  up  ever  since— a  little  ahead  of  his  competitors  In 
everything. 

Toung  men,  if  you  wish  to  suoceed  in  any  enteiprlse  eaooA  In 
what  you  undertake.  It  is  not  a  hard  task  where  there  are  so 
many  laggards.  Most  men  think  it  only  necessary  to  open  a 
store  and  customers  will  fiock  in.  It  is  not  so;  you  must  be 
sxmMot.  It's  the  little  extra  things  that  tell.  I  might  dte 
hundreds  of  cases  coming  under  my  own  observation.  There 
was  a  tailor  that  commenced  business  in  Rochester  efgfateem 
years  ago.  His  name  has  slipped  my  memory.  He  gave  better 
flto  than  any  one  else ;  there  was  a  certain  superior  style  to  all 
his  garments.  HIb  shop  was  a  pattern  of  neatness;  his  large 
glass  windows  were  the  first  introduced  in  that  dty ;  they 
were  daily  cleaned  and  shone  like  the  best  French  glass.  I  saw 
a  little  notice  in  one  of  the  city's  daily  papers  the  other  day, 
saying  that  he  had  retired  on  ^00,000  and  upwards.  Had  that 
shop  been  nnddy  he  wonld  have  failed  long  ago,  and  never 
been  heard  of. 

I  can  guarantee  success  to  any  young  man  who  will  receive 
these  suggestions  and  follow  them  out,  adding  from  time  to 
time  all  his  mind  will  suggest.  Once  started  on  this  plan  It 
will  grow  with  his  growth,  untfl  it  becomes  an  Inherent  prin^ 
dple. 
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THE  GROWING  WORLD. 


PRESIDEHTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  Epitome  of  the  Political  History  of  a  Natton. 

BT  JAtPIB  V.  nHHIHM. 

Thon,  too,  sail  on,  O  ship  of  trtatot 

Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great l—IoiHz/Ufow. 

The  United  States  is  a  nation  of  UbertT  and  ftaedom.  In 
every  sense  of  the  word,  "  tlie  people  role/^  What  a  world  of 
iberty  is  conveyed  in  that  one  short  sentence!  All  Jost  govem- 
nents  derive  their  power  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
In  many  of  the  despotisms  and  absolute  governments  of  the 
Old  World,  the  aristocracy  and  monied  con^uadons  oonttol  the 
■ation  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  and  chain  the  people^s  will. 
■  The  ruling  power  descends  by  snccession  from  father  to  eon, 
and  is  perpetual.  It  holds  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  keys  to 
the  treasury,  and  from  its  stem  mandate  there  is  no  appeal, 
except  through  revolution  and  blood,  which  wonid  alike  sub- 
let all  to  common  ruin  and  destruction.  From  such  a  course 
of  terror  and  barbarity  the  people  turn  with  horror,  and  suffer 
slavery  and  serfdom,  fighting  the  battle  of  their  oppressors,  and 
paying  their  money  to  enrich  their  treasuries,  rather  than  ac- 
cept the  dread  alternative. 

No  nation  of  earth's  domain  Is  founded  on  so  broad  and 
noble  a  foundation  as  ours.  Everyone  of  its  subjects,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  government,  and 
there  is  no  one  of  Intelligence  and  capability  that  may  not  be 
called  upon  by  the  sovereign  voice  of  a  free  people,  to  preside 
ever  some  one  of  its  numerous  ofllces,  and  administer  it  acoord- 
\  to  law  and  Justice.    The  price  of  our  precious  liberty  was 

„.d  in  blood  and  treasure  at  the  time  of  the  American  Bevoln- 
Jon ;  and  the  fell  hand  of  English  tyranny  was  forced  to  deeist 
Let  us  never  forget  the  patriot  heroes  of  that  noble  day ;  who 
laying  aside  all  minor  differences  Joined  the  grand  brotbeihood 
to  struggle  desperately  against  Baglish  soldiers  and  exasper- 
ated savages,  k»  the  glorii  '      '  " 


rious  rights  and  privileges  we  now 
enjoy.  Tliey  passed  tlirongh  the  "  time  that  tried  men*s  souls**— 
they  gained  the  victory,  and  to  as  is  bequeathed  the  fruits  for 
which  they  bled  and  died. 

Every  young  man  in  this  country  must.  If  he  lives,  soon  be- 
come a  voter:  and,  as  it  were,  a  shareholder  in  the  government. 
He  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  exercise  bis  elective  franchise, 
and  to  perform  his  duties  as  a  citizen.  The  elective  franchise 
is  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  the  free  cttiaen  can  possess. 
By  it,  his  rulers.  If  obnoxious  or  unfaithful  to  a  m«Jori^of  the 
people,  are  changed  at  the  end  of  the  term  for  whidi  they  were 
elected,  and  the  chief  executive  of  the  nation  can  be  changed 
•very  four  years.  Free  criticism  is  open  to  all :  and  the  Ameri- 
cans are  never  slow  in  the  art.  Now,  far  be  it  from  me  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  on  politics ;  but  no  one  shoald  undertake 
to  vote  without  doing  so  uuderetandingly.  It  is  perfectly  tight 
that  there  should  be  two  political  parties  In  eveij  oountiy.  and 
as  long  as  they  possess  the  God-given  right  of  su&age,  we  nave 
little  to  fear,  in  regard  to  which  party  the  voter  should  choose 
to  identify  himself  with,  we  have  nothing  to  say.  It  la  a  ques- 
tion for  him  alone  to  decide,  and  in  order  to  do  so  intelligently, 
he  should  take  no  OM'f  word  particniarly,  but  should  study  and 
reflect  upon  the  constitution  and  formation  of  our  government, 
and  the  civil  and  political  histocr  of  our  country,  unbiased  by 
the  constant  disputes  and  wranfrling  of  party.  Be  should  read 
both  sides  carefully,  accepting  Uiegood  and  rejecting  tne  bad. 
Peruse  with  attention  the  acts  of  Congress  and  the  Executive, 
with  comments  thereon  by  the  leading  papers  of  both  parties, 
and  then  form  his  own  opinion.  Only  such  are  really  free. 
They  are  the  slaves  of  no  man  or  party.  They  go  to  the  polls 
after  due  reflection,  and  cast  their  votes  nnderetandingly. 
They  thus  perform  their  conscientious  dn^  to  man,  to  their 
country,  to  Qod,  and  they  are  willing  to  abide  by  the  result. 

Shoxtly  after  the  close  of  the  RevoTutionary  war.  a  convention 
eomposed  of  the  most  learned  and  able  men  convened,  to  form 
a  Just  system  of  government.  The  resnlt  of  their  labors  was 
the  Ck>nstitntion  of  our  country ;  one  of  the  most  perfect  in- 
struments that  ever  emanated  from  the  hand  of  man.  The  flrst 
man  elected  to  the  ofllce  of  Chief  Uagistrate  of  the  Union  was 
George  Washington,  the  patriot  hero,  tliat  led  our  brave  men  to 
^ctory.  The  election  was  unanimous.  John  Adams,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  elected  Vice-President.  On  the  80th  of  April, 
1789,  they  were  duly  Installed  with  appropriate  ceremony  at 
New  York,  and  the  new  government  commenced.  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  appointed  Secretaij  of  State,  Mr.  Knox,  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
nry.  Edmund  Bandolph  was  appointed  Attorney-General,  and 
John  Jay,  Chief  Justice.  The  associate  Judges  of  the  First 
Supreme  Court  were  John  Blair,  William  Cushing,  Robert  H. 
Harrison,  John  Rutledge,  and  James  Wilson.  The  two  parties 
at  this  time  was  known  as  Federalists  and  Republicaus. 
Washington  and  Adams  were  unanimously  re-electe<L  and  duly 
installeain  1708;  though  Washington  had  consented  with  re- 
luctance to  havixig  his  name  brought  forward  as  a  candidate  for 
the  second  term.  Having  served  eight  years,  he  retired  to  his 
residence  at  Mount  Vernon,  in  Virginia,  where  he  died  Decem- 
ber 14th,  1799,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eieht  years.  He  was  bom 
February  SSd,  1788.  and  at  the  time  of  his  flrst  installment  was 
afty-eeven  years  of  age.  It  is  almost  universally  admitted  that 
lie  was  one  of  the  most  honorable  and  pure-minded  men  that 
ever  lived.  Whatever  he  said  was  in  earnest ;  and  he  was 
never  known  to  utter  a  Jest,  or  play  the  blackguard  in  his  life. 
Be  left  an  estate  said  to  have  been  worth  $800,000. 


years  of  sge  when  he  was  inangurated ;  served  his  countiy  four 
years,  and  died  July  4th,  1880,  at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety-one,  lea?- 
mg  a  moderate  property  to  his  heirs. 

At  the  next  convention  of  the  FMeralists,  Mr.  Adams  waa 
again  nominated  for  re-election,  while  the  Democrats,  or  Re- 
publicans, brought  fdrwsid  the  name  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
The  contest  was  sharp  and  spirited ;  and  the  resnlt  of  the  eleo- 
tion  so  dose,  that  for  many  days  it  was  not  known  who  woul6 
be  prssident  On  counting  the  two  highest  numbers  of  the 
Electoral  College,  the  result  was  found  to  be  a  tie.  The  matter 
now  went  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  first  voli 
taken  was  again  a  tie.  Finally,  however,  after  somewhat  of  aa 
exciting  session,  during  which  thirty-flve  trials  were  made  for 
a  dedston,  Thomas  Jeoerscm  waa  chosen  President,  and  Aaron 
Burr,  Vice-President  Adams  and  Pinckney  retired  from  the 
coyest,  and  the  Federaliste  submitted  to  the  Bepubllcaa  ma- 


son was  cboeen  secretar /  of  bcass.  it  was  daring  ais  term  dial 
Louisiana  waspurchaaed  from  Fiance  for  the  smn  of  $l&,OO(L00a 
At  the  next  Presidential  contest,  Jefferson  waa  elected  by  a 
majority  of  sixty-two  electoral  votes  against  sixteen.  Oeoigs 
Clinton,  of  New  York,  was  elected.  Ylce-Preeident.  to  taks 
the  place  of  Burr.  Jefferson  waa  one  of  the  best  o<  Americaq 
Presidents,  and  his  whole  administration  waa  marked  with 
wisdom,  prudence,  and  sound  statesmanship.    Hav^g  i 


his  country  in  that  capacity  for  eight  years,  he  i 


1  tohis 


home  in  Viiginia,  where  he  died  July  4th,  1888,  the  same  day  that 
Adama  diea  in  Massachusetts.  He  was  bom  in  1748;  was 
flfty-eight  years  old  when  inaugurated,  and  elghty-tliree  at  his 


James  Madison,  of  Virginia,  was  next  elected  President  by 
the  Republicans,  and  George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  was  re- 
elected Vice-President.  Clinton  died  before  his  term  expired, 
waa  succeeded  on  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Madison  in  1818,  bv 
Eldridge  Gerry,  of  Massachnaette,  who  also  died  in  ofllce.  It 
was  during  Madison's  administration  that  the  second  war  with 
England  occurred.  He  served  eight  years,  from  1809  to  1817, 
when  he  retired  ftom  the  cares  of  public  life,  and  died  June 
86th,  1886.  He  wss  bom  in  1751,  was  flfty-eight  years  of  age  whea 
flrst  installed,  and  eightj-flve  at  his  death. 

James  Monroe,  of  VirginiiL  waa  next  elected  by  the  ssms 
party  that  had  been  in  the  mMOrity  since  the  days  or  Jeflereon* 
and  with  him  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  was  elected  Vice-President.' 


His  course  was  moderate  and  wise,  and  he  generally  gave  good, 
satisfaction  aa  a  ruler.  John  Ouincy  Adams  was  appointed; 
Secretary  of  State,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  War,  ML 


Crawford,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Smith  Thompson,  of 
the  Navy.  He  waa  first  installed  March  4th,  1817,  and  again  after 
his  re-election  in  1881.  He  was  bora  in  1756,  was  fifty-eight 
years  old  when  Insngurated,  served  as  President  eight  year% 
and  died  July  4th,  1881,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  son  of  the  formsK 
President  from  that  State,  was  elected  to  preside  over  the  tenth 
presidential  term.  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  was 
elected  Vice-President,  and  the  two  were  duly  installed  in  the 
spring  of  1885.  James  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  vras  chosen  Secre- 
tary of  War.  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  was  Secretary  of  States 
and  Richard  Bush,  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
He,  too,  was  chosen  by  the  House  of  Representativea,  voting  by 
Stotes.  He,  like  his  three  predecessors,  wss  fifty-eight  years 
of  ago  when  inaugurated,  but  unlike  them,  he  servedas  presi- 
dent out  four  years.  He  died  February  88a,  1848,  aged  eighty 
years. 

The  seventh  President  was  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tenneawe, 
installed  March  4th,  1889.  John  C.  Calhoun  was  reelected  Vice- 
President.  Their  opponents  were  John  Quincy  Adams  snd 
Henry  Clay.  John  Branch,  of  North  Carolina,  was  chosen 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  John  H.  Baton,  Secretary  of  War,  Martin 
Van  Bnren^f  New  fork.  Secretary  of  State,  and  Samuel  D. 
Ingham,  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Jackson*s 
administration  waa  marked  by  great  firmness  and  resolutioB, 
looking  to  reform.  Bis  proclamation  against  the  Nullification 
Ordinance,  and  his  veto  of  the  United  States  Bank  Bill,  were 
his  two  most  important  acts,  rendering  his  name  Justly  cele- 
brated by  both  parties  to  the  present  day.  He  waa  re-elected 
to  preside  over  the  next  presidential  term,  and  with  him  Martin 
Van  Buren,  of  New  Torlc,  was  elected  Vice-President.  He  wss 
bora  in  1767,  the  same  year  that  John  Quincy  Adams  was  bom: 
was  sixty-two  when  inaugurated;  served  eight  years,  and  died 
June  8th,  1845,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  the  eighth  President,  was  a  native  of  New 
York.  He  was  bora  in  1788 ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  inauffura* 
tion  was  fiftv-flve  years  of  age,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  chosen  Vlce-Presiaent  of  the  Senate.  His  opponents 
were  divided.  Harrison  and  Granger  representing  one  wing, 
and  Hugh  L.  White,  of  Tennessee,  and  John  Tyler,  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  other.  He  served  four  years,  and  died  July  84th,  1888» 
at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 

The  two  parties  at  this  time  were  known  as  Whigs  snd 
Democrats.  Their  division  was  mainly  on  the  Tariff  questiotL 
A  National  Democratic  Convention  was  held  at  Baltimore,  and 
Van  Buren  and  Johnson  was  re-nonilnated.  The  Whigs  held 
their  convention  at  Harrisburg,  and  nominated  William  & 
,  Harrison.,  of  Ohio,  for  President,  aikd  John  Tyler,  of  ViixiaiiW 
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for  Ylce-Prc8ideDt.  Tbe  cainpaini  wm  spirited;  and  perbap« 
manjcan  lemember,  even  yet,  toe  eong  of  **  Tippecanoe  and 
l^ylertoo,**  as  aanic  by  the  "Log  Cabin  Boys/*  waen  they  met 
at  the  political  meetin£|i  of  that  eventful  period.  The  Whlea 
gained  the  victory,  and  Harrieon  was  inaugnrated  March  4tn, 
iiB41*  He  served  but  one  month,  and  died  April  14, 1841,  at  the 
wm  of  sixty-eight. 

Y'ice-Pretfldent  Tyler  now  became  President  In  his  stead.  He 
took  somewhat  of  a  diiferent  course  from  what  had  been  ex- 
pected, vetoins  the  United  States  Bank  Bill,  as  Jackson  had 
previously,  and  working  with  the  Democrats  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  offend  his  political  friends  and  cause  his  Cabinet,  with 
the  exception  of  i>aniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  to  aesert 
^n.  He  was  bom  In  1790;  was  flfty-one  when  installed; 
•erved  three  years  and  eleven  montlis,  and  died  January  ISth, 
1888,  aged  seventy-two. 

On  the  1st  of  May.  1844,  the  Whigs  held  their  convention  at 
Baltimore,  and  nominated  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  for  Presi- 
dent, and  Theodore  Frelinghnysen,  of  New  Jersey,  for  Vice- 
President.  The  Democrats  met  at  the  same  place  and  nomi- 
nated James  K.  Pollc.  of  Tennessee,  and  George  M.  Dallas,  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  Democrats  felt  sure  of  snccess,  and  often 
during  the  campaign  they  used  to  sins,  "  O  poor  Harry  Clay, 
jou  never  can  be  President,  for  Polk  is  in  the  way."  Polk  and 
Dallas  were  elected  and  duly  inaugurated  in  the  spring  of  184S. 
It  was  daring  this  term  of  the  presidency  that  the  JCexlcan  war 
occurred.  rwL  was  forty-nine  years  old  when  inausurated, 
served  four  years,  and  died  June  16th,  1849.  aged  flfty-fonr. 

The  next  Whig  convention  was  held  at  Philadelphia,  Jnnf 
Ist,  1948.  Zachary  Taylor,  of  Louisiana,  the  hero  of  the  Mexi- 
can war,  was  nominated  for  President^and  Millard  Fillmore,  of 
New  York,  for  Vice-President.  The  DemocraU  met  at  Balti- 
more a  few  davs  previous,  and  put  in  nomination,  General 
Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  and  General  WUliam  O.  Butler, 
of  Kentucky.  This  time  the  Whigs  were  vlctorions,  and  Taylor 
and  Fillmore  were  Inaugurated  March  4th,  18tt.  On  the  9th 
of  July,  1850,  Taylor  died,  after  serving  one  year  and  four 
months,  at  the  age  of  sixty-«ix.    He  was  bom  in  1784. 

The  presidential  duties  now  devolved  npon  Fillmore.  He 
was  bora  in  1800,  was  fifty  years  old  when  installed,  and  served 
two  years  and  dght  months.  Taylor's  Cabinet  had  been  com- 
posea  as  follows:  Secretary  of  State,  John  M.  Clayton,  of 
Delaware;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  William  M.  Meredith,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Secretary  of  War,  George  W.  Crawford,  of 
Georgia;  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Wiidam  B.  Preston,  of  Vfr- 
sluia;  Secretary  of  the  Home  Department,  Thomas  Swing,  of 
Ohio;  Attorney-General,  Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland;  and 
Postmaster-General  Jacob  Collamer,  of  Vermont.  Upon  the 
accession  of  Fillmore,  the  Cabinet  was  changed  as  roHows: 
Secretary  of  SUte,  Daniel  Webster,  of  MassachnsetU;  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Thomas  Corbin,  of  Ohio;  Secretary  of 
War  Charles  M.  Conrad,  of  Louisiana;  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
William  A  Gmham^  of  North  Carolina;  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Alexander  H.  H.  Stewart,  of  Virginia;  Attomey  Gen- 
eral, John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky;  ana  Postmaster-General, 
Nathan  K.  Hall,  of  New  York. 

In  June,  1898,  the  Democrats  held  their  National  Convention 
at  Baltimore,  and  nominated  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, for  President,  and  William  R.  King,  of  Alabama,  for 
yice-President.  The  Whig  Convention  soon  followed  at  the 
same  place,  and  General  WTnfleld  Scott  and  William  A.  Graham, 
of  North  Carolina,  were  nominated.  John  P.  Hale,  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  nominated  bv  the  Free  Soil  party.  The  can- 
vass was  animating.  The  Electoral  College  at  that  time  con- 
sisted of  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  members;  two  hundred 
and  flfty-four,  being  the  votes  of  twenty-seven  States,  were  for 
Pierce,  and  forty-two,  being  the  votes  of  four  States,  were  for 
Scott.  Pierce  was  inaugurated  March  4th,  1858.  William  L. 
Marcy,  of  New  Yorlc,  was  chosen  Secretary  of  State,  James 
Onthrie,  of  Kentucky,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Robert 
McClelland,  of  Michigan,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Jefferson 
Davis,  of  Mississippi,  Secretary  of  War,  James  C.  Dobbin,  of 
North  Carolina,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  James  Campbell,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Postmaster-General,  and  Caleb  Cushlnff,  of 
Massachusetts,  Attomey-General.  James  Buchanan,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  appointed  Minister  to  Great  Britain.  Pierce  wss 
bom  in  1804,  was  forty-nine  years  old  when  inaugurated,  and 
served  f  oar  years. 

In  1868,  the  Whigs  nomina,/ed  Colonel  John  C.  Freemont,  of 
Califomik  and  William  L.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey.  The  Demo- 
crats nominated  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  John 
C.  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky.  The  American  party  nomi- 
nated Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  and  Andrew  J.  Donelson, 
of  Kentucky.  The  contest  was  exceedinglv  lively,  and  the 
parties  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost.  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
elected  by  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  electoral  votes,  carry- 
ing nineteen  States;  Col.  Freemont  had  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen votes  from  eleven  States;  and  Mr.  Fillmore  received  the 
eight  electoral  votes  of  Maryland.  Buchanan  and  Brecken- 
ridge were  installed  in  the  spring  of  1857.  Lewis  Cass,  of 
Michigan,  was  chosen  Secretary  of  SUte,  Howell  Cobb,  of 
Georgia,  Secretary  of  the  Treasu^,  John  B.  Floyd,  of  Virginia, 
Secretary  of  War,  Isaac  Toocy,  or  Connecticut,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Jacob  Thompson,  of  Mississippi,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Aaron  V.  Brown,  of  Tennessee,  Postmaster-General, 
and  Jeremlali  S.  Black,  of  Pennsylvania,  Attomey-General. 
Buchanan  waa  bom  April  18th,  1791,  was  sixty-live  years  of  age 
when  inaoimrated.  and  served  four  years. 


On  the  88d  of  April,  1800,  the  Democratic  National  Conven* 
tion  assembled  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The  session  waa 
stormy,  and  for  some  time  they  could  not  agree.  Finally. 
Stephen  A.  Douglass,  of  Illinois,  and  Herschel  v.  Johnson,  of 
Georvia,  were  nominated.  The  Southern  Democrats  being  dis- 
satisfied, met  in  BalUmore,  June  iS5th,  and  nominated  John  O. 
Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky,  and  General  Joseph  Lane,  of 
Oregon,  'flie  Republicans  met  in  Chicago,  May  16th,  and 
nooolnated  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Dlinois,  and  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
of  Maine.  The  Constitutional  Union,  or  American  party,  met 
three  days  later  In  Baltimore,  and  put  forward  the  names  of 
John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  and  Edward  Everett,  of  Massachn- 
setU, Thusthere  were  four  parties  in  the  field.  The  election 
came  off  November  6th.  Mr.  Lincoln  received  one  hundred 
and  eighty  electoral  votes,  and  all  the  others,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three.  He  was  therefore  duly  inaugurated  March  4th* 
1861.  His  term,  as  is  well  known,  was  exceedingly  stormy. 
The  great  rebellion  burst  forth,  and  from  first  to  last,  the  na- 
tion was  rent  by  the  direst  civil  war  the  world  has  ever  wit- 
nessed, and  the  country  was  deluged  in  blood  beyond  all 
parallel.  The  following  able  gentlemen  composed  his  Cabinet. 
William  H.  Seward,  of  r^ew  York,  Secretary  of  SUte,  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury,  Simon  Cameron, 
of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  War,  Gideon  Wells,  of  Connec- 
ticut, Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Montgomery  Blair,  of  Maryland, 
Postmaster-General,  Edward  Bates,  of  Missouri,  Attorney- 
General,  and  Caleb  B.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  SecreUry  of  the 
Interior. 

The  next  Republican  Convention  was  held  at  Baltimore,  June 
7th,  1864.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  re-nominated.  Andrew  Johnson, 
of  Tennessee,  was  nominated  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  The 
DemocraU  held  their  Convention  at  Chicago.  August  86th,  and 
nominated  General  George  B.  McClellan.  George  H.  Pendle- 
ton, of  Ohio,  received  the  nomination  for  Vlee-President. 
Lincoln  and  Johnson  were  elected,  and  entered  npon  the  duties 
of  their  ofllce  March  4th.  1865.  On  the  night  of  the  14th  of 
April  following,  the  President  was  strack  down  by  the  hand  of 
an  assassin,  ana  the  Vice-I^resident,  Andrew  Johnson,  took  lUa 
place.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  bora  Febraary  12th.  1800;  served  ae 
President  four  and  one-eighth  years,  and  died  April  15th,  1805, 
sged  fifty-six. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Mr.  Johnson,  Lafayette  S.  Foster,  of 
Connecticut,  then  acting  as  President  of  the  Senate,  became 
Vice-President.  Mr.  Johnson  soon  disagreed  with  his  party, 
and  went  over  to  the  DemocraU,  as  Mr.  l>ler  had  dune  before. 
Charges  were  brought  against  liim,  and  his  trial  came  on,  bat 
the  evidence  was  not  deemed  sufllcient  for  impeachment,  and 
he  was  acquitted.  His  Cabinet  was  as  follows:  William  H. 
Seward,urNew  York,  SecreUry  of  State,  Hugh  McCulloch,  of 
Indiana,  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  War,  Gideon  Wells,  of  Connecticat, 
SecreUry  of  the  Navy,  James  Harlan,  of  Iowa,  St'creUry  of  the 
Interior,  James  Speed,  of  Kentucky,  Attoraey-Geneml,  and 
William  Dennison,  of  Ohio,  Postmaster-General.  The  Presi- 
dent's salary,  as  it  always  had  been,  was  $85,000  a  year;  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  $8,000.  Salmon  P.  Chase  was  made  Chief 
Justice,  with  a  salary  of  fi6.500.  Resident  Foreign  Ministers 
received  t7JMX).  and  MinUters  Pleninotentianr*  etc.,  from 
$10,000  to  $17,500.  Mr.  Johnnon  served  three  and  seven-eighth 
years,  and  died  July  81st,  1875. 

The  Republicans  opened  the  next  campaign  by  assembling  in 
Chicago,  May  flOth,  1868.  and  nominating  General  U.  S.  Grant, 
of  Illinois,  and  Schuvler  Colfax,  of  Inma:ia.  The  Democrats 
met  in  New  York,  jtily  6th,  and  chose  Horatio  Seymour,  of 
New  York,  and  FrankP.  Blslr,  of  Missonri.  Victory  rested 
with  the  Republicsns,  and  Grant  and  Colfax  were  invested 
with  the  titles  of  their  ofllce  March  4th,  1860.  Elisha  B.  Waalk 
bam,  of  Dllnois,  was. chosen  Secretary  of  Sute,  Alexander  T. 


SecreUry  of  the  Interfor,  E.  R.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  At- 
torney-General, and  J.  A.  J.  Creswell,  of  Maryland,  Postmaster- 
General.  ,     .^„ 

The  next  National  Republican  Convention  convened  at  Phil*, 
delphia,  June  6th,  1878.  Mr.  Grant  was  re-nominated  for  a 
second  term.  Henry  Wilson,  of  MassachnsetU,  received  the 
nomination  for  Vice-President.  The  Liberal  Republicans  met 
early  in  the  season  at  Cincinnati,  and  nominated  Horace 
Greeley,  of  New  York,  and  B.  Grata  Brown,  of  Missouri.  The 
DemocraU  met  in  Baltimore,  July  9th,  and  united  with  the 
Liberal  Republicans.  The  Republicans  were  again  the  victors, 
and  Grant  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  second  term  in  the 
spring  of  1878.  There  were  several  changes  in  the  Cabinet 
which  we  have  not  space  to  enamerate.  Mr.  Grant  is  the  only 
ex-president  now  living.  ,      _       .   ^    ^  ,. 

The  political  campttgn  of  1876  is  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  The  Republicans  assembled  at  Cincinnati  in  May,  and 
ohceeBntherford  B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  and  William  A.  Wheeler, 
of  New  York.  The  DemocraU  held  their  convention  in  St. 
Loois,  and  nominated  Samnel  J.  Tllden.  of  New  York,  and 
Thomas  A.  Hendricka,  of  Indiana.  The  contest  was  sharp  and 
exciting.  The  election  came  off  November  7th.  and  so  close 
was  the  vote,  that  both  parties  claimed  the  victory.  It  re- 
mained andecided  till  Febroaiy,  when  the  Electoral  Commia- 
sion,  composed  of  an  equal  nomber  of  members  of  the  House, 
Senate,  and  Supreme  Court,  decided  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hiyres,  who, 
therefore,  became  the  nineteenth  President 
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PLAYMATES. 

ST  J.  •. 

Two  popples  npon  the  floor ; 
Whoever  would  with  for  more 

Or  better  plajnnates  than  theT? 
Harry,  coming  from  school,  looks  out, 
To  see  what  his  puppies  are  about, 

And  flnds  them  both  at  plaj, 
Tumbling  over  each  other  in  glee, 
Happj  and  lively  as  puppies  can  be; 
Tray,  the  black,  and  Trim,  the  whits. 
Having  in  fun  a  regular  fight. 
Uppermost  now  is  Tray,  ue  black, 
Now  he's  sprawling  upon  his  back— 
liow  Trim's  rolling  upon  the  ground. 
And  then  thev  both  start  up  with  a  bound 
After  a  ball  tnat  they  both  nave  found. 
Now  in  this  comer,  and  now  in  that. 
Until  they  are  Joined  by  the  tortoiseshell  cat, 
Who  Is  quite  as  fond  as  they  of  pl«y. 
And  the  three  go  rolling  and  tumbling  awaj. 
One  at  the  top,  and  two  below. 
Bound  and  round  the  kitchen  they  go. 
And  Harry  enjoys  the  fun,  I  know. 
Better  playmates  he  does  not  need; 
They  never  quarrel,  but  all  are  agreed 

To  have  as  much  fun  as  they're  able. 
And  when  the  puppies  are  hungry  and  tired, 
Harry  gives  them  the  food  that  is  required. 
And  as  good  a  bed  as  can  be  desired, 

Anu  shuts  them  in  the  suble; 
And  'mongst  the  straw  they  sleep  awaj 
Until  it  is  time  to  get  up  next  day 
To  have  another  game  of  play. 

Slumbering  Plants. 

jjl  is  well  known  thftt  plants  sleep  at  night ;  but  theli 
hooTB  of  sleeping  are  a  matter  of  nabit  and  may  be  dia- 
tinrbed  artiflcally,  lust  as  a  cock  may  be  waked  np  to 
crow  at  untimely  noora  by  the  light  of  a  lantern.  A 
French  chemist  subjected  a  sensitiye  plant  to  an  exceed- 
ingly trying  course  of  discipline  bv  completely  changing 
tta  hours — exposinff  it  to  bright  ugbt  at  night,  so  as  to 

Srevent  sleep,  and  put  it  into  a  dark  room  during  the 
ay.  The  plant  appeared  to  be  much  puzzled  and  dis- 
turbed at  llrBt.  It  opened  and  closed  its  leaves  irregu- 
larlvy  sometimes  nodding,  in  spite  of  the  artificial  sun 
that  shed  its  beams  at  midnight,  and  sometimes  waking 
up,  from  the  force  of  habit,  fo  find  the  chamber  dark  in 
■pite  of  the  time  of  day.  Such  are  the  trammels  of  use 
and  wont.  But  after  an  obylous  struggle  the  plant  sub- 
mitted to  the  chauge,  and  turned  day  into  night  without 
•nj  apparent  ill  eflecta. 


Vinegar. 

BY  JA8.   P.  DUTFT. 

Vinegar  consists  of  a  chemical  called  oM^ir  add ;  this 
chemical  making  it  a  favorite  addition  to  food,  and  at 
the  same  time  assisting  for  its  digestion.  The  acid  ia 
formed  from  alcohol  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and 
may  be  obtained  from  any  spirituous  beyerage  by  allow- 
ing it  to  sour  gradually  by  exposure  to  the  air  in  imper- 
fectly closed  vessels.  On  the  large  scale,  however,  it  is 
generally  made  by  allowing  the  air  to  have  access  to 
weak  alcohol  spread  in  a  thin  layer  over  a  very  great 
surface.  This  operation  is  conducted  in  large  casks 
filled  with  shavings  of  wood,  over  which  the  alcoholic 
liquid  (as  cider,  wniskey  or  brandy,)  diluted  with  water 
slowly  trickles.  The  cask  is  fumisbed  with  a  false  bot- 
tom, and  with  a  head  perforated  with  small  holes  which 
serve  to  distribute  the  alcohol  evenly  over  the  shavings. 
Air  enters  the  cask  through  holes  in  the  aides,  and 
escapes  through  tubes  in  the  head.  The  liquid  which 
runs  out  of  the  cask  may  be  returned  to  the  top  mita 
the  alcoholic  liquid  is  entirely  converted  into  acetic  add. 
The  cask  may  be  made  of  such  size,  and  the  flow  so 
regulated  that  the  conversion  of  the  alcohol  into  vinegar 
is  complete  after  one  operation. 

In  order  to  increase  the  sour  taste  of  the  ylnegar,  the 
admixture  of  a  thousandth  part  of  sulphuric  add  is  per- 
mitted in  some  places.  If  added  in  a  larger  quantity 
the  sulphuric  acia  is  injurious. 

As  acids  are  capable  of  transforming  starch  Into  raeary 
the  vinegar  added  to  salad  is  likewise  to  be  regarded  as 
a  promoter  of  digestion.  Only  in  soups  of  peas  or  beans 
vinc«ar  is  to  be  rejected,  as  by  it  even  if  added  in  excess, 
the  legumin  ia  brought  into  an  undisaolved  state. 

Beverages  containing  vinegar  have  a  dissolving  action 
oo  the  blood,  and  are  cooling ;  and  in  milk  the  propoi^ 
tion  of  caseine-cells  containing  the  butter  decreases  if 
the  mother  take  much  vinegar. 

Because  of  this  solution  of  the  moat  important  con- 
■tttuenta  of  the  blood,  it  would  appear  a  lamentable 
ignorance  in  young  girls,  from  vanity,  to  produce  by 
means  of  vinegar  an  artificial  thinness.  In  attaining  this 
aim  it  very  often  happens  that  they  incnr  dangerous  dis- 
eases which  only  too  often  carry  the  victim  cu  yanttj  to 
a  prematiire  grave. 

Battle  With  a  Grizzly  Bear. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Dr.  Swain,  of  Sacramento,  went  on 
a  hunting  expedition  to  a  point  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  there  in  the  eastern  part  of  Monterey  county. 
In  the  company  was  an  old  mountaineer  called  "Bocky,*' 
who  had  become  famous  as  a  bear  hunter.  One  morn- 
ing Rocky  started  out  of  camp  and  was  laborloualy  toil- 
ing along  a  narrow  trail  on  the  side  of  a  deep  canyon, 
when  in  a  wild  portion  of  the  mountains,  he  saw  on  the 
other  side  of  the  canyon  two  young  grizzlies  playing  on 
a  grassy  beach  of  land.  Immediately  his  splendid  re- 
volving rifle  was  at  his  shoulder,  and  he  fired.  One  cub 
he  killed  instantly,  but  the  other  lived  long  enough  to 
cry  almost  like  a  child  for  the  mother  bear.  Soon  a 
crackling  of  bushes  was  beard  behind,  and  Rocky  turned 
just  in  tune  to  see  the  mother,  enraged  and  excited,  al- 
most upon  the  slayer  of  her  offspring.  The  bold  hunter 
again  raised  bis  rifle,  but  before  he  could  use  it  the  bear, 
by  one  stroke  of  her  powerful  paw,  hurled  it  far  out  of 
his  reach.  A  hand-to-band  encounter  was  now  the  only 
way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  Rocky  drew  his  huge  knife. 
He  raised  it,  and  swiftly  it  descended,  gleaming  throngh 
the  air  into  the  heart  of  the  bear,  and  none  to  soon,  for 
as  he  struck,  the  bear  also  dealt  him  a  powerful  blow  on 
his  side,  which  stretched  him  insensible  some  distance 
from  the  scene  of  the  encounter,  the  knife  remaining 
buried  to  the  hilt  in  the  bear's  shaggy  side.  After  a 
time  the  hunter  recovered  sufiicient  to  drag  hbnself  to 
camp,  where  be  was  obliged  to  remain  for  several  days 
before  he  recovered  from  the  terrible  blow  he  had  re- 
ceived. Other  members  of  the  party  went  to  the  place 
and  found  the  cubs  dead,  and  a  short  distance  xrom 
them  the  old  bear,  also  dead.  The  gun  and  knife  were 
recovered,  and  for  several  days  bear  steaks  were  the 
bill  of  fare  in  that  camp.  Dr.  Swain  says  the  meat  of 
the  cubs  was  delicious — ^fat  and  tender.  There  are  many 
grii^zlies  in  that  section,  and  only  the  most  experienced 
hunters,  like  Rocky,  have  any  business  huntmff  them. 
There  is  probably  no  animal  in  the  world  moreoanger- 
ous  or  difficult  to  kill  than  the  grizzly  bear  of  California. 
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BARON  MUNCHAUSEN 

HIS  WONDERFUL  STORIES. 

Hieronjmus  Karl  Friedrich  von  Hanohaasen,  Baron, 
was  a  German  soldier,  bom  In  1790  on  his  paternal  estate 
of  Bodenwerder,  Hanover,  and  died  there  in  1797. 
He  was  descended  from  the  so-called  white  branch  of 
the  Munchausen  family,  served  in  his  youth  as  a 
cavalry  officer  in  the  Russian  army,  and  passed  his 
latter  days  in  Hanover. 

He  delighted  in  telling  the  most  wonderful  stories 
of  his  adventures  in  the  campaign  agidnst  the  Turks 
in  1787-9,  which  gained  for  nim  in  Germany  the  re- 
putation of  one  of  the  greatest  liars  living.  The 
stories  themselves  were  soon  repeated  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  and  created  then,  as  now, 
universal  merriment  They  are  said  to  have  been 
first  compiled  by  Rudolph  Erich  Raspe. 

The  last  German  edition  of  the  Adventures  of 
Baron  Munchausen  contains  an  able  introduction  by 
Adolf  EUisen,  upon  the  life  and  writings  of  the  au- 
thor, the  sources  and  originals  of  the  Munchausens, 
and  the  literature,  and  fictitious  travels  in  general. 
The  tradition  of  the  baron*s  story-telling  is  supported 
in  the  work  by  the  evidence  of  a  clergyman  who 
lived  much  in  his  society,  and  who  informed  Mr. 
Ellisen's  father,  a  medicad  man  of  Gottingen,  who 
himself  visited  the  baron  in  his  latter  days,  that  the 
old  officer  used  to  relate  his  most  surprising  adven- 
tures "in  a  cavalier  manner,  with  a  military  empha- 
sis, but  without  any  passion,  and  with  the  lazy 
humor  of  a  man  of  the  world,  as  tilings  which  re- 
quired no  explanation  or  proof." 

When  I  was*a..bov,  i  used  to  delight  in  the  ad- 
ventures of  Baron  Munchausen,  although  I  knew 
they  could  not  be  true,  and  were  written  only  to 
amuse.  They  are  now  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
current  literature  of  the  day,  and  it  is  well  to  know 
something  about  these  remarkable  stories.  I  shall 
therefore,  repeat  some  of  his  most  wonderful  adventures 
for  the  entertainment  of  our  youthful  readers,  for  whom 
this  article  Is  especially  written. 

Baron  Munchausen  owned  a  white  horse.  He  had 
been  crossing  a  marsh,  in  which  his  horse  sank  and  stuck 
fast.  How  do  you  think  he  got  him  out?  Why,  he 
said  that  he  tooK  hold  of  his  hair  queue  (queues  were 
fasliionable  in  the  last  century)  and  pulled  it  straight  up 
tQl  he  dragged  his  horse's  less  and  body  out  of  the  marsh, 
and  thus  set  it  free !  As  XL  any  man  could  do  such  a 
thing! 

At  another  time  he  leaped  his  horse  through  a  chaise 
«rhich  crossed  his  way.  He  declared  that  he  once  did 
so,  and  took  ofE  his  hat  as  Ills  horse  was  flying  over,  and 
begged  pardon  of  the  ladles  for  disturbing  them. 

^nce,"  said  the  baron.  <'  1  was  fighting  against  the 
Turks,  and  charged  up  to  the  gate  of  the  town.  Just  as 
I  got  ttirougb,  however,  the  iron  portcullis— a  heavy  gate 
let  down  from  above— fell  beliind  me.  I  did  not  care, 
and  galloped  on.  When  in  the  city,  my  horse  flew  to  a 
water  fountain,  and  began  to  drink  eagerly.  It  drank 
and  drank,  and  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  stop.  All 
at  once  I  neard  tbe  sound  of  water  behind  me,  and, 
looking  round,  saw  to  my  surprise,  that  there  was  only 
half  of  my  horse  left— the  other  half  had  been  cut 
off  at  the  gate  of  the  city— and  the  water  was  rushing 
out  behina  me  as  fast  as  he  drank  it,  (see  cut)  without 
refreshing  or  doing  him  any  good  1  How  it  could  have 
happened  was  quite  a  mystery  to  me,  tQl  I  returned  with 
him  to  the  town-gate.  There  I  saw,  that  when  I  rushed 
in.  the  portouUis  nad  totally  cut  off  his  hind  part,  that 


trived  to  brinff  both  parts  together  while  hot.  He  sewed 
them  up  with  BPrigs  and  young  shoots  of  laurel  thai 
were  at  nand.  The  wound  healed :  and  what  could  not 
have  happened  but  to  so  glorious  a  horse,  the  sprigs  took 
root  in  his  body,  grew  up,  and  formed  a  bower  over  me ; 
BO  that  afterwards  I  could  go  upon  many  other  expedl 
tlons  in  the  shade  of  my  own  and  m?  horse's  laurels. 


Th<d  baron  was  once  engaged  in  the  siege  of  a  city 
which  was  very  hard  to  take.  No  plan  could  be  had 
of  the  works,  so  as  to  know  where  to  make  an  attack. 
What  do  you  think  the  baron  said  he  did?  He  de- 
clared that  he  jumped  astride  a  cannon  ball  and  rode 
on  it  over  the  city,  and  that  while  it  was  flying 
through  the  air,  he  drew  a  full  plan  of  the  whole  for- 
tress. He  got  l>ack  again  the  same  way,  by  jumping 
across  a  bomb  that  was  flred  at  the  ships  in  which  he 
had  come  to  the  place. 

When  dining  with  some  Russian  officers  once,  a 
lx>mb  shell  flew  into  the  tent.  You  may  think  what 
terror  every  one  was  in.  But  the  baron  took  the 
bomb,  tied  some  cords  quickly  over  it,  and  slung  it 
back  into  the  Turkish  camp  before  it  burst  In  fact^ 
it  burst  among  the  Turks,  and  did  great  damage. 

Another  time,  the  baron  told  his  mends  that  he  set 
off  from  Rome  on  a  journey  to  Russia,  in  the  midst 
of  winter.  The  snow  was  very  deep.  Night  and 
darkness  overtook  him.  No  village  was  to  m  seen, 
so  he  tied  his  horse  to  a  x>ost  to  keep  it  from  straying, 
and  lay  down  on  the  snow  to  sleep  until  morning. 
He  says :  "It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  my  astonisn- 
ment  to  find  myself,  when  I  awoke  at  daylight,  in 
the  midst  of  a  village,  lying  in  a  church  yard ;  no- 
where was  my  horse  to  be  seen,  but  I  heard  him  soon 
after  neigh  alx>ve  me.  On  looking  upwards,  I  Im- 
held  iiim  hanging  by  his  bridle  to  the  weather-cock  of 
the  church  steeple.  Matters  were  now  very  plain  to  me. 
The  village  had  been  covered  with  snow  over-night. 
A  sudden  change  of  weather  had  taken  place;  I  had 
sunk  down  to  the  church-yard  while  asleep,  gently,  and 
In  the  same  proportion  as  we  snow  had  meltea  away,  and 
what  in  the  du-k  I  had  taken  to  be  the  stump  of 
a  little  tree  appearing  above  the  snow,  to  which  I 
had  tied  my  horse,  proved  to  have  been  the  cross  or 
weathercock  of  the  steeple.  Without  long  consider- 
ation, I  took  one  ot  my  pistols,  shot  the  bridle 
in  two,  brought  down  the  horse,  and  proceeded 
on  my  jomney.  He  carried  me  well.  Advancing 
into  the  hiterior  parts  of  Russia.  I  found  traveling  on 
horseback  rather  unfashionable  in  winter ;  therefore,  f 
submitted,  as  X  always  do,  to  the  custom  of  the  count^^ 
t^k  a  single-horse  sledge,  and  drove  briskly  toward  \SL 
Petsrsbnig.  I  do  not  etaoftf  lecolleet  whether  it  wm  1b 
■astland  or  Jugemanland,  bat  I  remember  tliat  In  the  midst 
of  a  dreaiy  forest,  1  spied  a  terrible  wolf  nuldiig  after  me  with 
all  the  speed  of  ravenous  winter  hanger.  There  was  no  poesl- 
~  it  J  (tf  escape.  MechanicaUjr,  I  laid  myself  down  flat  tti  the 
^  die,  and  let  my  horse  ran  for  oar  safety.  What  I  wished, 
bat  hardly  hoped  or  expected,  happened  immediately  after. 
The  wolf  did  not  mind  me  In  the  least,  bat  took  a  leap  over 
me.  and  falliug  f orioosly  on  the  horse,  began  Instantly  to  tear 
and  devour  the  hind  part  of  tbe_poor  ammal,  which  ran  the 
faster  for  his  pain  and  tenor.  Thae  unnoticed  and  safe  my* 
self,  I  lifted  my  head  slyly  op,  and  with  horror  I  beheld  that 
the  wolf  had  ate  his  way  into  the  horse^s  body ;  it  was  not 


kmg  before  he  liad  fairly  forced  himself  into  It,  iriien  1  ux>k 
my  advantage,  and  fell  upon  him  with  the  but-end  of  my 
whip.   Tliis  unexpected  attack  in  his  rear  frightened  him  so 


much,  that  he  leaped  forward  with  all  his  might;  the  horse^s 
carcass  dropped  to  the  ground,  but  in  his  place  the  wolf  was  in 
the  harness,  and  L  on  my  part,  whipping  him  oontinoally,  we 
both  airiTsd  in  full  career  safely  to  St.  Petersburg,  contrary 
to  our  reepecttve  expectations,  and  very  mnch  to  the  astonlsik- 
ment  of  the  spectators. 

The  baron  also  gives  a  description  of  how  he  was  neariy  ton 
In  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Hesays:  «•  I  was  bathing  hi  that 
flleasant  sea,  near  Marseilles,  one  summer  afternoon,  when  I 
dlaooversd  a  very  large  flsh  with  his  jaws  Quite  extended,  ap- 
proaching me  with  the  greatest  velocity.  There  was  no  time 
to  be  lost,  nor  could  I  possibly  avoid  mm.  I  Immediately  re- 
duced myself  to  as  small  a  also  as  possible  by  dosing  my  feet 
and  placing  my  hands  also  near  my  sides,  in  which  position  I 
passed  directly  between  his  laws,  and  into  his  stomach,  where 
I  remained  sometime  in  total  darkness,  and  comfortably  warm 
as  you  may  lmas[lne.   At  last  it  occurred  to  me,  that  bv  Siring 


nave  been  an  Irreparable  loss  had  not  our  farrier  con^  jump,  Ac.,  but  nothing  seemed  to  disturb  him  so  much  as  the 


jump,  Ac.,  but  nothing  seemed  to  disturb  t    

quick  motion  of  my  feet  in  attempting  to  dance  a  homplJM. 
Boon  after  I  began  this  dance,  he  put  me  out,  by  sadden  fits 
and  starts,  but  I  persevered.  At  last  he  roared  horridly,  and 
stood  up  almost  perpendicularly  in  the  water,  with  his  head 
and  shoulders  exposed,  by  which  he  was  discovered  by  tha 
people  on  boa4d  an  Italian  trader,  then  sailing  by,  who  bar* 
pooned  hlni  iu  n  few  miuntes.  As  soon  as  he  was  brought  on 
board  I  beard  tnc  crew  consulting  how  they  should  cat  mm  op 
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■o  as  to  praenre  Che  greateit  quantity  or  elL  AflvnMntood 
Italian,  I  was  In  moat  dreadful  apprehentlona  leat  their  weap- 
ons employed  in  thia  bosineea  aboold  deatroy  mealao;  there- 
fore, I  stood  aa  near  the  centre  aa  poaBible»  for  there  was  room 
enoufh  for  a  doaen  men  in  thia  creatoress  stomach,  and  I  natn- 
taUylmaffined  Vbxf  wonld  begin  with  the  extremitieB;  how- 
erer.  my  fears  were  ebon  diaperaed,  for  they  "         " 


WW,  luj  Aoaro  wvrv  b^mmi  uu>|fWBau,  Jivx  uivj  w^an  b>  ^ywim^p 

the  bottom  of  the  belly.  As  aoon  aa  I  peroelTed  a  ffUmmerlng 
of  light,  I  called  ont  Instily  to  be  releaeed  from  a  tttnation  in 
whicn  I  waa  now  almoat  saflbcated.  It  la  impossible  for  me  to 
do  Jvstlce  to  the  degree  and  kind  of  aatoniahment  which  aat 
npon  every  ooantenanoe  at  hearing  a  homan  voice  iaaoe  from 
a  fish,  bat  more  so  at  seeing  a  naked  man  walk  upright  ont  of 
bis  body :  in  short,  geotlemen,  I  told  them  them  the  whole 
story  sal  have  done  yon,  whilst  amaaement  struck  them  dumb. 

**  After  taking  some  reAvahment,  and  Jam^nginto  the  aea  to 
cleanse  myself,  I  swam  to  my  clothee,  which  lay  where  I  had 
left  them  on  the  ahore.  As  near  as  I  can  calculate,  I  waa  near 
four  houra  and  a  half  confined  in  the  stomach  of  this  animal** 

He  also  reUtes  the  experience  of  his  father  in  croeaing  the 
■oglish  Ohannel  to  Holland,  aa  he  declares  he  heard  him  relate 
itiaafoUows:  ''On  my  arrival,"  aaysmyfather.  ""atflelTOet- 
alays,  1  waaobaerred  to  breathe  with  some  dflBculty ;  upon 
the  inhabitanta  inquiring  the  cauae,  I  informed  them  that  the 
animal  upon  whoee  backl  rode  from  Harwich  across  to  their 
shore,  did  not  swim.  Sachis  their  pecuUarform  and  dlmoal- 
tlon,  that  they  cannot  float  or  move  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water;  he  ran  with  incredible  swiftness  upon  the  sandafh» 
ahore  to  ahure,  driving  fiah  in  milliona  before  him«  many  of 
which  were  quite  different  from  any  I  had  yet  aeen,  carrying 
their  heads  at  the  extremity  of  their  taila.  I  croeeed,'*  con- 
tinued he,  "  one  prodhrioua  range  of  rocka,  equal  In  hel^t  to 
the  Alpa,  (the  tops  or  highest  part  of  thess  marine  moontslna 
are  said  to  be  upwards  of  one  hundred  fathoms  below  the  anr^ 
face  of  the  sea)  on  the  sidea  of  which  there  werea  great  variety 
of  tall,  noble  trees,  loaded  with  marine  fruit,  anch  aa  lobaten| 
craba,  oysters,  sooilopa,  muades,  cockles,  Ac.,  Ac;  some  of 
which  were  a  cart-load  singly,  and  none  less  than  a  porter^sl 
All  those  whica  "o  brought  on  shore,  and  aold  in  our  marketa, 
are  of  inferior  v^warf  kind,  or  properly,  waierfalla-fmit 
shook  off  the  branches  of  the  tree  it  grows  upon  by  the  motion 
of  the  water,  as  those  in  our  gardeoa  are  by  that  of  tlie  wind. 
The  lobater-trae  appeared  the  richeet,  but  the  crab  and  oyster 
were  the  tallest.  The  periwinkle  is  a  kind  of  shrub ;  it  grows 
at  the  foot  of  the  oyater  tree,  and  twinea  round  it  aa  the  ivy 
does  the  oak.  I  observed  the  effect  of  aeveral  aoddenta  by 
ship- wreck,  Aa,  particularly  a  ship  that  had  been  wrecked  Iqr 
■trfklng  against  a  mountain  or  rock,  the  top  of  which  lay  within 
three  nthoma  of  the  sorfaoe.  As  she  sunk,  she  fell  upon  her 
side,  and  forced  a  very  large  lobeter-tree  out  of  iU  place.  It 
waa  in  the  mring  when  the  lobeters  were  very  young%  and  many 
of  them  being  separated  by  the  violence  of  the  ahock,  they 
fell  upon  a  crab-tree  which  waa  growing  below  them;  they 
had.  like  the  farina  of  planta.  united,  and  produced  a  fiah  re- 
lembling  both.  I  endeavored  to  bring  one  with  me,  but  it  waa 
loo  live^  and  cumbersome,  and  my  salt  water  Pcgaaua  aeemed 
much  diroleaaed  at  every  attempt  to  atop  hla  career  whilst  I 
oontinuea  upon  his  back ;  beeidea,  I  waa  then,  though  gallop- 


ing over  a  mountain  of  rocka  that  lay  about  midway  the  . 
ssge,  at  least  five  hundred  fathoma  below  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  and  began  to  find  the  want  of  air  inoonvenient:  therefore, 
I  had  no  inclination  to  prolong  the  dme.  Add  to  this,  but  ait- 
nation  waa  in  other  respects  very  unpleaaant ;  1  met  many  large 
fiah  who  were,  If  I  could  Judge  by  their  open  mouth^not  only 
able,  but  really  anziona  to  devour  us.  Now,  aa  my  xosinante 
—  "^"-id,  I  had  these  hungry  gentlemen's  attempts  to  guard 
in  addition  to  my  other  difllcnitles  in  reaching 


sgainst,   : 
uoUaiid.*^ 


It  is  weU  known  that  travelers  have  told  a  great  many  things 
that  never  hmpened,  but  Munchauaen  went  so  far  beyond  any 
one  else  in  ms  narratives,  that  he  seems  to  have  nuule  them 
more  carefnl  ever  sluce  his  adventurea  were  published.  Mo 
one  wished  to  be  classed  among  such  dreadful  Inventors  as  the 
baroi;,  so  they  adhered  more  closely  to  facts.  Bsron  Munchau* 
sen*s  stories  have,  then,  accomplished  some  good.  No  one 
entertaina  a  thought  of  their  truth,  and  their  very  absurdity 
serves  to  amuse,  and  create  a  laugh  without  doing  any  harm. 
We  wish  we  ooold  say  aa  much  of  many  boyr  and  girls* 
papers  of  the  present  day.  £quallv  absurd  and  Improbab^  are 
the  adventoree  and  experiences  of  their  story  characters;  but 
without  a  practical  knowledge  of  life  aa  it  Is,  youthful  readers 
imbibe  from  them  entirely  erroneous  ideas  of  the  world  and 
their  surroundings. 

We  read  not  long  dnoe  an  account  of  three  bcnrs  who  ran 
away  from  good  homea  and  kind  frienda  in  search  or  adventore. 
They  mani^;ed  to  get  some  distance  from  home,  but  on  the 
way  encountered  no  thrilling  adventure  and  no  opportunltlea 
for  distingaishing  themselves  by  a  display  of  valoroua  courage 
or  daring  ezploii  They  found  themselves  strangers  in  a 
Western  dty.  without  money  or  food,  and  very  glad  to  commu- 
nicate with  their  anxious  frfends,  and  return  to  the  homea  left 
with  such  disdain  a  few  weeka  before^uot  as  heroes,  but,  we 
trust,  with  an  experience  that  will  be  of  aervlce  to  them  in  the 
tuturo. 

Much  harm  is  the  result  of  unprofitable  reading.  A  taste  for 
Instructive  literature  ia  lost ;  the  mind  becomes  in  a  measure 
tfaeased,  and  a  distorted  imagination  overlooka  the  quiet  com- 
fort of  practical  everyday  life  which  most  of  us  experience, 
and  look  vaguely  beyond  to  an  exlutence  aglow  with  interest 
and  excitement.    When  real  life.,  with  iu  manifold  carsa,  and 


eommonplace  routine  la  attained  wtth  manhood  and  womsn- 
hood,  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction  with  their  condidon 
Is  the  resut  To  settle  down  to  sny  daily  employment,  or 
ordinary  method  of  earning  bread,  la  utterly  diatastefDL  May 
not  thia  fact  alone,  account  for  many  of  the  caaea  of  sUftlees- 
Bssa,  want  of  energy  and  determined  idleness  afiUcti'v  msay 
young  men  od  women  of  to^ayf  Becanae  a  brilflant  or 
notable  career  is  not  aoosssible  to  all,  many  lead  an  idle  life  of 
nleaanre,  uneatiflfactory  to  themaelves,  burdensome  to  their 
mends,  and  disastroua  to  the  commonwealth  of  tlie  natiuo. 

A  taste  in  the  young  for  healthy  reading  ahould  be  by  every 
poedble  meana  encouraged.  Biography,  natural  history  aaSl 
Instructive  literature  abould  be  prsaented  in  attracdve  form. 
The  GBOwnre  Woklo  ia  Intended  to  wield  its  influence  In  thii 
direction.  Bvery  psins  Is  taken  to  have  ita  oolumnafllled  with 
interesting,  instructive  and  elevating  reading  matter.  Mo 
better  paper  or  periodlGal  am  be  introduced  Into  the  lunilj 
circle  or  Am*f4f  i^  homea. 

The  following  amusing  attdavit  with  wlildi  Boron  ynnrhtm- 
•en  introducea  hia  marveloua  narrative  to  the  pnhUci  Bisi 
prove,  in  oonduaion,  intereating  to  our  readera : 

Wb,  the  undersigned,  aa  true  beUeveratntheprttlll^donost 
solemnly  aflbm  that  all  the  adventuree  of  our  Inend.  Bsron 
Munchausen,  in  whatever  country  they  may  He,  are  positive  ind 
simple  facta.  And  aa  we  have  been  believed,  whoee  adventoref 
are  ten  timea  mora  wonderfoL  »  we  do  hope  all  troa  beheveu 
wiU  give  him  their  fuU  teith  and  credenea. 

GQX2XVBB, 


Aaom  of  ths  JfoaslM  Bomm^ 


Joan,  (tke  poHrn^ 


Nitric  Acid. 

BY  JAB.   P.   DUFFY. 

One  of  the  moat  important  combinatlozia  of  nitrogen 
with  oxygen,  is  that  of  nitric  acid.  Thia  liquid,  two 
abundant  aonrcea  of  which  are  found  in  nature  and  are 
familiar  as  articles  of  commerce,  ia  very  extensiveij 
naed,  and  has  a  wide  application  in 'the  uaeful  arts  as  s 
solvent.  The  two  sources  from  which  it  Is  mostly  pio- 
cored  are  saltpetre  and  sodarnitre. 
Saltpetre,  or  nitre,  ia  a  whitish  crystalixed  substance, 
_    ._  ._,.       ......        ,  nee,  common 

India.   Soda- 
and  ChiU,  and 

forms  a  aource  of  much  profit  to  the  person  engaged  in 
exporting  it.  It  differs  from  saltpetre  only  in  the  fact 
that  it  contains,  aa  the  chief  element,  polassiu»i,  whilst 
that  of  saltpetre  is  9odium.  Nitric  acid  is  obtained  from 
either  of  these  by  means  of  the  reaction  of  anlpfauric  add 
on  them,  as  is  shown  by  the  experiment  which  illustratei 
the  obtaining  of  the  acid. 

Into  a  glasa  retort,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  pipe,  with 
the  exception  that  tne  bowl  is  round  and  has  no  external 
opening,  680  grains  of  either  soda-nitre  or  saltpetre  are 
introduced.  One  and  a  half  ounces  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  are  then  poured  in  the  retort  throngh  the  neck. 
there  being  but  this  one  opening  in  It.  The  bottom  of 
the  retort  is  then  placed  on  a  small  pan  containing  enoogfa 
sand  to  steady  it,  and  leave  a  film  under  it  of  about  one 
inch  of  sand.  Heat  is  then  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pan.  A  Teasel  called  a  receiver  is  now  immersed  three- 
ouarters  in  a  yessel  of  water,  and  then  connected  with 
the  neck  of  the  retort  so  that  as  the  substances  in  the 
retort  are  boiling  the  yapor  of  them  will  pass  into  the 
receiyer,  which  is  simply  a  glass  yessel  haying  two  (go- 
ings, one  of  which  is  similar  to  the  neck  of  the  retort, 
the  other  resembling  that  of  a  bottle.  Soon  after  apply- 
ing, reddish  vapors  appear  for  a  moment  in  the  retort 
ana  then  disappear,  and  a  yellow  fuming  liquid  begins 
to  condense  and  run  Into  the  receiver,  which  Is  kept 
covered  with  wet  cloths,  the  topopening  being  looeeij 
covered  with  a  bit  of  glasa.  When  the  substances  in 
the  retort  become  tranquil,  the  heat  is  withdrawn  and 
ihe  operation  is  completed.  The  add  thus  obtained  is 
pure,  and  has  but  a  yery  faint  yellow  color.  It  is  about 
one  and  one-half  times  as  heavy  as  water,  possesses  an 
intensely  sour  taste,  and  in  all  manipulations  with  it  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  getting  it  on  the  skin,  aa  it 
turns  the  same  to  a  deep  yellow  color.  WItii  hydro- 
chloric acid  it  forms  agtta  rtgUij  the  only  liquid  that  wBl 
dissolve  either  gold  or  plauna.  If  cotton  wool  be  di- 
gested in  strong  nitric  acid,  its  characteristics  will  be 
entirely  changed,  for  after  washing  it  with  water  snd 
then  drying  i^  it  will  become  highly  e^lostve,  framing 
the  gun-cotton  now  so  much 
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The   Future   of  Animals. 

BT   M.    BBWUr. 

In  considering  the  probability  of  a  fatnre  existence 
for  the  lower  axmnals,  one  Is  constantly  met  with  the  as- 
sertion, that  **  animals  are  actuated  exclosively  by  In- 
stinct.'^ This  is  not  tme,  nor  Is  it  often  claimed  by  t|ie 
close  student  of  Natural  Science,  but,  as  one  of  those 
popular  phrases  which  so  often  catch  the  ear  of  public 
credence,  when  the  most  finished  and  elaborate  chain  of 
reason,  deduced  from  facts  established  by  years  of  deep 
and  careful  research,  fails  to  create  a  wave  upon  the  sea 
of  public  sentiment 

When  the  assertion  before  mentioned  has  been  made 
to  me,  I  haTC  seldom  f aUed  to  ask  for  a  clear  definition, 
as  the  author  understood  it,  of  the  term  Instinct,  and  In 
no  single  instance  have  I  received  an  expression  embody- 
ing the  idea  properly  conveyed  by  the  word.  I  believe 
the  term  to  be  popmarly  used,  to  designate  the  intelli- 
gonce  of  animals  with  whom  we  cannot  hold  an  inter- 
change of  thought,  for  want  of  the  conducting  medium 
of  speech,  or  other  mode  of  mutual  comprehension. 

That  the  mentality  of  such  animals  is  relatively  much 
lower  than  our  own,  is  demonstrated  in  a  thousand 
ways.  Popular  prejudice  has  magnified  the  dividing 
space  Into  a  yawninff  gulf,  and  assuming  it  to  be  the 
boundary  between  the  mortal— the  things  that  perish 
utterly — and  the  inmiortal  which  endures  forever,  has 
posted  it  with  warning  finger-boazds  prodalmlng  it  im- 
possible. 

The  foe  most  formidable  to  the  actmowledsment  of  a 
future  for  animals,  as  to  other  advances  of  naowledge, 
is  not  the  want  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  masses  to 
understand  the  subject  when  Impartially  considered,  but 
a  lack  of  thought ;  an  unwillingness  to  consider.  Let 
us  draw  the  une  as  nearly  as  possible  between  in- 
stinct and  reason.  Instinct  is  disposition.  It  operates 
unthinkingly ;  ii  y3u  will  allow  the  phrase,  mechanical- 
Iv.  It  learns  nothing  by  experience ;  it  borrows  nothing 
from  example.  It  is  an  inheritance,  an  endowment  to 
each  Indivlaual,  from  the  stores  of  wisdom  inherited  or 
acquired  by  its  progenitors.  Instinct  cannot  be  educa- 
ted;  much  less  IS  it  capable  of  self-development.  That 
animals  mav  be  educated,  and  in  some  Instances  are 
capable  of  developing  wisdom  bv  observation  and  tf^iM- 
iUm.  is  established  by  presumptive  evidence,  so  strong 
that  few  persons  are  rash  enough  to  couple  It  with  doubt. 
And  it  is  furthermore  established,  that  when  domestica- 
ted animals  are  educated  in  any  one  particular  branch  of 
service,  their  younff  are  more  easily  trained  to  the  same 
branch  of  seirice  Uian  to  any  other,  and  learn  in  much 
less  time  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  them,  than 
do  the  younff  of  animals  bred  in  another  branch  of  ser- 
vice. This  IS  not  true  in  every  Instance,  for  among  ani- 
mals as  among  humans,  individuals  differ  in  tractamlity, 
but,  as  a  general  proposition,  it  mav  be  easilv  verified. 
When  animals  subsisting  upon  certain  kinds  of  food  are 
removed  to  remote  locaUdes  where  they  cannot  obtain 
the  same  varieties,  and  are  obliged  to  subsist  on  proven- 
der to  which,  at  first,  they  perhaps  exhibit  dislike,  they 
acquire  by  continued  use  a  taste  for  it  which  they  trans- 
mit to  their  young  who  Instinctively  crave  the  same  food. 
These  examples  clearly  show  that  the  education  or  tastes 
acquired  by  the  parents  are  developed  in  the  offspring 
as  Instincts,  or  In  other  words,  that  Instinct  is  parually. 
If  not  wholly,  tnmtmitted  reaaon.  Instinct,  then,  exists 
only  as  an  arbitrary  title  for  inherited  IntelligeQce.  The 
moment  that  surrounding  circumstances  modify  or  qual- 
ify its  action,  it  loses  its  distinctive  features,  and  U  no 
longer  pure  mstlnct. 

Instinct  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  sort  of  subtle  divina- 
tion divinely  bestowed  upon  the  lower  animals,  a  species 
of  innate  prescience,  the  special  gift  of  the  Creator. 
Accepting  the  theory  of  creation,  it  seems  reasonable 
that  the  animals  created  and  placed  upon  the  earth  to 
gain  a  subsistence,  should  have  been  gifted  with  such 
powers  of  choice  and  discrimination  as  were  necessary 
to  their  preservation  and  well-being.  We  have  ample 
evidence  that  man  was  thus  Divinely  endowed.  Placed 
In  a  world  abounding  in  that  which  might  work  good  or 
evil  according  to  its  use,  the  need  of  a  matured  intelli- 
gence was  imperative,  and  it  was  supplied.  Had  not 
this  knowledge  been  absolutelv  necessary  to  existence, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  beings  endowed  with 
reasoning  powers  would,  by  the  exercise  of  their  facul- 
ties, have  acquired  the  same  Intelligence,  Granting  that 


animals  were  created  with  Instinctive  knowledge,  does 
this  preclude  or  even  diminish  the  probability  of  their 
immortality  f  Quite  the  contrary.  This  act  of  creation 
was  no  more  and  no  less  miraculous  than  the  creation  of 
their  physical  structures,  and  the  propagation  of  both 
was  made  for  future  time  dependent  upon  the  concur- 
rence of  natural  laws.  To  establish  the  fact  that  instinct 
is  in  reality  reason  (inherited)  is  to  destroy  the  chief  ar- 
gument urffed  against  the  future  life  of  animals.  Proof 
u  accumulatbig,  and  error  will  soon  be  crushed  under 
Its  weight.    Simt  speed  the  day. 


OOOUFATION.— What  a  glorious  thing  it  is  for  the  hu- 
man heart  I  Those  who  work  hard  seldom  yield  to 
fancied  or  real  sorrow.  When  grief  sits  down,  folds  its 
hands,  and  mournfully  feeds  upon  Its  own  tears,  weav- 
ing the  dim  shadows  that  a  little  exertion  might  sweep 
awav  into  a  funeral  pall,  the  strong  spirit  is  shorn  of  Itr 
might,  and  sorrow  becomes  our  master. 

An  Old  New-Englander's  Will. 

A  well-known  artist  of  San  Francisco  has  on  exhlbl« 
tlon  in  his  studio  the  copv  of  a  curious  will,  which  do* 
serves  to  be  framed  and  hung  up  in  the  New-England 
kitchen.  It  was  made  by  his  grandfather.  Silas  Tappen» 
In  L782L  and  admitted  to  probate,  although  not  withoal 
contest,  in  Salem,  Mass..  In  1787.  Not  drawn  after  the 
most  approved  model,  tne  old  gentleman's  hwd,  com- 
mon sense  was  manifest  in  it,  and  the  law  found  no  se- 
rious defect.  After  the  usual,  ^*hj  the  grace  of  God  I, 
Silas  Tappen,  being  of  sound  mmd,  etc^"  he  comes 
directly  to  the  point:  **l  bequeath  to  Betsy  Ellen  Pringle, 
daughter  of  Catherine  Prlngle— as  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunity since  my  marriage  with  her  to  find  out— my  second 
wife,  now  living,  my  buckskin  purse,  together  with  $1  lu 
good  and  lawful  money,  the  same  to  be  given  to  her  by 
my  hereinafter-to-be-appolnted  executor  as  soon  as  the 
breath  shall  have  left  my  body— 4he  aforesaid  lawful 
dollar  as  an  equivalent  for  the  peace  and  quiet  brought 
Into  my  house,  by  her,  and  my  purse  as  an  object  long 
admired  by  her  and  according  to  her  tastes.  To  her 
sisters  and  aforementioned  mother,  and  various  other 
relatives,  found  by  me  after  my  aforesaid  marriage  to 
have  passed  to  me  as  part  and  parcel  of  my  second  wife. 
I  do  give  and  grant  to  them  forever  that  right,  which  I 
have  never  been  disposed  to  deny  them,  of  sojouming 
elsewhere  than  In  my  house  and  upon  my  providing;  ana 
I  do  most  devoutly  pray,  for  the  sake  of  any  mis^ded 
man  deserving  of  sympathy,  and  before  proposing  mar* 
riage  to  the  said  sisters,  mothers,  or  my  wife  tnen  widow, 
he  shall  have  become  so  demented  as  they.  To  my  old* 
est  son,  John,  who  seems  from  his  cradle  to  have  en- 
deavored to  nullify  any  parental  and  filial  feeling  which 
was  natural  between  us  by  means  of  an  incessant  and 
remorseless  application  to  the  fiddle  and  fiute,  I  do  be- 
queath the  little  which  I  have  left  of  love  for  music, 
together  with  my  fiddle  long  since  worn  out  by  him.  and 
do  devise  to  him  subject  to  his  step-mother's  rlgnt  of 
dower,  for  which  right  the  law.  and  not  his  father,  is 
responsible,  all  of  my  right,  title  and  Interest  in  my 
homestead  at  Salem,  where  at  this  herein  date  I  do  re- 
side, together  with  everything  real  and  personal  and  by 
way  of  easements  to  its  belonging,  to  him  and  his  helra 
forever.  To  my  other  children,  Sunuel  and  Mary,  I  do 
bequeath  all  my  personal  property  and  assets,  with  the 
exceptions  herein  noted,  after  the  payment  of  my  debts, 
of  which  I  have  none,  save  the  debt  of  nature,  all  in  the 
amount,  of  moneys  deposited  in  the  bank  of  Salem,  and 
other  cnattels,  of  $8,000  of  lawful  money ;  and  to  my 
children  I  do  devise  and  bequeath  these  things  only  upon 
one  condition,  viz.,  that  In  respect  to  my  memory  tney 
or  any  of  them  shall  not,  in  any  mai;mer,  contribute  to 
the  support  of  Catherine  Prlngle  or  her  daughters.  In 
which  event,  I  direct  my  executor  hereinafter  mentioned 
to  make  over  to  the  Massachusetts  Insane  Asylum,  every 
dollar  and  all  property  herein  given  to  them." 

The  testator  finished  by  directing  his  executor  to  give, 
if  there  was  no  objection  offered  by  his  heirs,  certain 
things  of  small  value  to  his  friends,  and  then  named  as 
his  executor  the  musical  son.  It  was  signed,  sealed, 
witnessed,  and  acknowledged  in  the  most  elaborate 
form,  and,  although  contested  by  the  widow  on  the 
ground  that  at  the  time  this  will  was  made  the  testator 
was  insane,  the  lury  decided  that  there  was  nothing  un- 
natural in  nis  ill-feeling  toward  his  mother-in-law  and 
family,  and  that  he  was  competent  to  make  a  will.  j  ^ 
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»  HOLD  ME  LP  HIQHER,  FATHEB." 

"Hold  iFip  Hp  higher,  fnther— higher  rtlll— 
Tho  lii^'hest  ar»i  the  bi-s't." 
So  iho  fatb-r  ht-lii  her  hiKht-T  up  uiiin 
Tbif  child  LacI  ^aiht'red  to  ht^t'  j%x)xv.^  hvart'e  wlU 
And  l^rt;  the  real. 

The  morning  dew 
Lay  heavy  on  thu  griu**.  and  the  pale  light 

Upon  (he  garden  onacvs  bri$;ht«r  ;^rew 
Aj»  the  ureal  initi  rolled  slowly  inlo  ^Skrht. 

Two  nifirninffs  niet^tins;  there  beneath  the  trec« 
SmiKd  on  each  otht-r  fur  a  day  btijiin. 

Whofie  hour'ii  in  end  the  icxme*t?  hem  orthe«e 
T^hat  lay  along  the  pathway  of  tho  sun? 

Nome  knew^  fur  hidck-n  in  the  mid-day  light. 

The  f atari}  lii'a  in  thickest,  darkest  uig^ht. 

Upj>ii  a  cottage  ronf  and  lattice  fell 

The  red  biiii'.4  rtiyn. 

End  ink!  that  one  uf  many  aatncnn  days, 
The  light  Ineffable. 
Within,  upon  a  liny  cot^  there  lay 
Tliat  child 'a  fornv,  still  and  pale;  her  life  had  flod. 
And  left  her  bllent,  numbered  with  the  dead. 
Before  the  ann  had  reacln-d  his  eventide 
Her  Hun  had  eet  in  durkueas  and  ^he  died. 
Her  heavenly  father  drew  tn;r  up  utttil» 

In  hU  fair  fiirden  blest. 
Prom  oil  the  treo  of  life  at  will 
g^hia  fihonld  pluck  frfiit,  aud  dnd  that  ittll 

Tilts  hiehejst  waa  the  be»t. 

The  Freedmen's  Memorial  of  Lincoln. 

The  etiitue  of  £tnandpatIoD|  un\eUed  at  Waflhiugton 
April  14th,  to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  is  a  tt;fi- 
timonisl  of  the  appreciation  of  the  colored  people  of  tho 
great  service  rendtTed  iheni  hy  the  martyr  Pre<^ideut* 
The  fliibftcriptioti  to  the  fund  was  l>epiin  on  the  morning 
fcftcr  the  aetifiiifii nation  by  a  contribution  of  fire  doUaii 
by  Charlott4?  Scott,  a  colored  uasherv^oman  of  Marlt'lta. 
Ohio,  The  colored  aoldJera  Increafled  the  fund  by  liberal 
coplributiotie,  and  the  colored  people  all  over  the  United 
States »  added  their  tnit«  unlil  Bufljcient  was  f^e cured, 
liae  oriprinal  cost  of  the  monuiueiit  was  seventeen  thou* 
sand  dollariB,  and  this  and  the  Iran  t?  port  at  ion  and  other 
Incidental  cxperiKeH  have  all  been  paid  by  the  «tiibr^erip- 
tlone  of  the  colored  people.  The  la*t.  coniL^retfjj  i^ener- 
onsly  appropriated  three  thousand  dcdlar^  to  crt^ct  the 
pedei^tal,  and  the  President  directed  that  the  monument 
flhould  pass  the  Custoni  Houfie  free  of  duty. 

The  ettilue  wan  desiinied  and  exec  tiled  by  Thoraaa 
Ball,  an  AmericAti  (fjculptor,  who  lias  resiiitd  for  many 
years  io  Florence,  Italy,  and  ia  decidedly  llic  best  flgaire 
of  Lincoln  jet  made.    It  is  in  bronie,  coloBsal  tn  size. 


beings  twelTe  feet  bicb,  resting  apon  a  pedestal  ten  feel 
high^  and  represents  Lincoln  standing  beside  a  monolith, 
np<^i]  which  IS  the  face  of  Washington  in  ba^^reUtfj  hold- 
ing in  hift  left  hand  the  proclamation  of  emandpation, 
hid  ri^ht  hand  outstretched  over  the  kneeling  figore  at 
hiB  ftiet.  llie  ejes  of  the  martyr  president  are  looking 
down  tipon  the  flgore  of  an  African  slave,  almost  proe- 
tf  al«,  whose  shackles  still  encircle  his  limbs,  although 
the  ehafne  which  connect  tbem  have  been  broken. 

A  Horse's  Sense  of  SmelL 

An  African  ponv,  unlike  Job's  war  horse.  '*  smelleth  ** 
not  **  the  battle  aiar  off,'*  but  he  will  smell  a  poisonous 
■nake  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  avoid  him. 

An  Englfi^b  gentleman  was  leading  his  pony  one  dav 
in  Soutb'AfriciL  when  he  saw  his  Kamr  servant  suddenly 
Jump  on  one  side.  Knowing  that  it  was  a  snake  that  had 
alarmed  bim,  the  gentleman  dropped  the  reins  and  went 
forward  to  kUI  it.  It  was  a  pufl-iMder,  the  reptile  which, 
it  ts  Ihonght,  Cleopatra  used  to  commit  suicide.  Eilliog 
It  with  a  Btone,  he  examined  its  glands  and  found  them 
filled  with  poison. 

On  returning  to  the  pony  and  advancing  his  hand  to 
take  the  reins,  the  horse  shied  back  in  great  alarm.  For 
several  mlntttes  he  would  not  allow  his  tn<utt^r  to  np- 
t>roacb.  Borne  of  the  odor  of  the  adder  had  attached 
lie  elf  to  the  gentleman's  hands,  and  the  cautious  animal, 
baluj^  waroed  by  his  sense  of  smell,  was  afraid  that  there 
wa4  danizer  even  in  his  master's  touch. 

The  horse's  nose  is,  as  everv  boy  who  has  trained  a 
colt  knows,  one  of  his  means  of  gaming  knowledge.  If 
a  hor»e  i9  afraid  of  an  object,  the  best  way  to  remov* 
his  fear  la  to  l^  him  smell  of  it. 


Ingenuity  of  Smugglers. 

All  klnda  of  devices  are  often  brought  to  liglit. 


Ele- 


gantly-dressed passengers,  and  often  persons  of  good 
fSUndiuK  in  society,  find  themselves  in  strange  predica- 
ments aa  the  result  of  these  searches.  The  only  safe 
rule,  »ay  tbe  inspectors,  is  to  search  every  piece  of  bag- 
gage thoroughly*  This,  however,  is  seldom  done.  The 
oflfcers  grow  to  be  confident  in  judgment  of  human 
nature,  and  often  the  search  is  merely  formal.  Women 
are  employed  to  search  women,  and  tney  have  the  repn- 
talioD  of  being  more  thorougn  than  their  brother  de- 
tectives. These  women  are  often  marked  characters. 
Contrary  to  one's  expectations,  the  beet  women- 
«earchcr«  come  from  the  Bouth  and  not  from  the  stemei 
atmoi^phere  of  New  England.  This  is  said  to  be  owhig 
to  a  kind  of  business  ability  inherited  from  the  French 
ancestry  of  many  Southern  families,  especially  in 
Louisiana  and  Mai7land.  In  France  nearly  all  of  the 
smaller  shops  are  conducted  by  women.  Some  of  the 
female  inspectors  are  very  lady-like  in  appearance  and 
fashionabiv  dressed.  The  majority.  howevei%  affect  the 
severe  in  style.  The  ordinary  type  is  dressea  in  gray  or 
other  sober  colors,  with  a  meagerly-tilmmed  jockey 
hat,  and  la  from  forty  to  fifty  years  old.  She  has  a 
bnslneaa  manner,  and  there  is  emphatically  no  nonsenst 
about  ber.  Bhe  will  compel  a  lady  to  take  out  her  false 
teeth  with  the  most  malicious  nonchalance.  In  thii 
privilege  of  minute  examination  of  another  woman's 
dress  and  personal  make-up  she  is  the  subject  of  envy 
by  her  whole  sex. 

ghe  has  oftentimes,  however,  met  with  women  even 
iharper  than  herself.    The  professional  female  smug* 

flerlfi  a  being  to  be. admired  from  a  distance.  She 
rings  to  bear  all  the  virtues  and  vices  of  her  sex  to  ae- 
compUeh  ber  purpose.  She  utilizes  whatever  there  Is 
womanly  In  herself  and  acquires  all  the  strength  of  pmv 
po^e  and  ai^surance  of  a  man.  The  reputation  of  her  sex 
lor  modc^ly,  for  unwordliness  and  for  fUnting  at  the 
mere  thought  of  suspicion;  the  peculiar  formation  of 
her  drcBs  and  her  personal  beauty— what  there  may  be 
of  it— all  of  these  count  as  capital  in  her  unlawful  busl* 
nese. 

The  d[^ vices  madf  use  of  by  these  women  have  often 
elicited  admiration  for  their  ingenuity.  Not  only  do 
they  w  ear  f  iilse  teeth,  great  cavities  in  which  are  filled 
with  valuable  diamonds,  but  they  bring  over  diamonds 
set  in  hollows  of  their  natural  teeth.  A  skUlfnl  deteo 
live  mu8t  be  able  to  recognize  the  difference  between  a 
boll  or  eonttision  and  a  sore  made  by  the  insertion  oi  a 
precions  »tone  beneath  the  skin.  Mustard  plasters  have 
been  tL>m  oft  and  hundreds  of  dollars'  worth  of  laces 
Mvealed  folded  in  a  pamphlet-shaped  sack  of  (died  aHfe 
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Tonng  Men  who  Sit  on  the  Sidewalks. 

We  hsye  our  own  private  opinion  of  yonxiff  men  who 
dadlT  Beat  tbeniBelTea  on  the  sidewalks  ox  onr  town, 
gaslnff  with  all  their  miffht  as  if  afraid  Robinson's  circus 
should  parade  the  streets  and  they  should  lose  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  It  The  world  is  in  no  neat  need  of  so 
many  self-appomted  guards  to  see  that  it  goes  on  righU 
especially  such  as  the  dass  of  which  we  speak.  Still 
they  sit  there  day  after  day  as  if  anxiously  on  the  look- 
out for  some  one  whom  they  expect  to  pass,  and  seem 
to  find  fresh  interest  in  the  same  throng  each  time  it 
passes.  The  stately,  well-to-do  man  hurrying  along  to 
Lis  commercial  pursuits,  the  poor  laborer  going  home 
after  the  day's  work  is  over,  with  his  scanty  supply  of  pro- 
visions from  the  market,  the  richly  dressed  laay,  engaged 
in  the  delightfully  fatiguing  task  of  shopping,  the  chUd 
beffgar  tottering  along  with  a  crv  for  alms,  are  alike 
obj^ts  of  the  penetrating  gase  of  these  street-loungers, 
whose  sole  aim  in  life  seems  to  be  to  stare  other  people 
out  of  countenance,  expending  their  energies  on  nothmg 
unless  it  be  to  pulT  away  vlgorouslv  at  a  ten  cent  cigar. 

Young  men  of  this  class  are  not  only  a  nuisance  to 
working  people,  but  actually  lower  themselves  in  the 
soda]  as  well  as  the  moral  scale.  Nothing  is  moro  em- 
barassing  to  a  modest  female  than  to  wfuk  along  the 
streets  with  a  dozen  or  more  pairs  of  eyes  riveted  on  her. 
Besides,  the  influence  which  they  exert  over  their  younger 
brothers,  is  more  or  less  demoralizing.  They  seem 
ao  happy,  this  do-nothing  dass.  that  they  are  apt  to  create 
a  discontent  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  compelled  to 
work  for  a  living.    Idleness,  If  habitual,  soon  becomes  a 

Sjt  of  their  nature,  and  srowlng  upon  them,  renders 
em  unfit  for  the  duties  of  life. 
Toung  men,  go  to  work.  If  fortune  has  rendered  it 
onnecessary  for  you  to  earn  vour  own  livelihood,  dont 
become  stumbling  blocks  to  those  who  are  less  &vored. 
At  least  don't  station  yourselves  on  the  sidewalks  unless 
you  have  some  object  in  view.  The  great  laws  of  the 
aniverse  do  not  require  that  you  shall  gravitate  toward 
that  point  in  order  to  keep  the  world  in  motion,  and  the 
IMvements  of  our  streets  will  keep  their  places  Just  as 
well  without  your  weight  as  with  it. 

How  They  Pull  Teeth  in  Japan« 

Those  wonderful  islands  In  the  North  Pacific  that  make 
up  the  empire  of  Japan  are  full  of  interest  to  Americans. 
Tney  form  a  rich  and  beautiful  country  of  hills  and 
▼alley  and  vegetation ;  and  among  the  people  there  are 
plentv  of  bright  eyes  and  ready  wits  and  nimble  fingers. 
Bnt  tne  Japanese  are  what  we  call  '<  a  great  way  benind 
the  age."  They  have  been  slow  to  learn  new  inventions 
because  they  have  thought  themsdves  wiser  than  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  uive  kept  the  art  of  the  world 
ahnt  out  of  their  empire. 

These  singular  people,  who  carve  and  design  so 
deveriy.  are  veir  ignorant  of  medicine  and  surgeiy. 
Idke  otner  people,  they  have  many  aches  and  pains ; 
and,  as  every  bodv  knows,  one  of  the  most  torturing 
pataks  is  an  achinff  tooth.  These  poor  creatures  in  Japan, 
Uke  all  the  world  beside,  now  and  then  want  a  tooth 
pulled ;  and  their  onlvcontrivances  for  this  are  a  wooden 
mallet  and  a  stick.  The  professor  of  dentistry  instead 
of  sitting  in  his  office  with  a  stock  of  mysterious  and 
frightfuiinstruroents, goes  traveling  over  the  country, 
eanylng  a  box  covered  with  brass  ornaments,  and  con- 
taining some  little  mallets  and  wedges.  When  he  meets 
with  a  person  who  wishes  to  part  with  an  aching  tooth, 
the  weages  ara  pressed  in  between  the  tooth  and  gum, 
and  are  then  foroed  down  with  the  mallet,  until,  by 
hammering  and  prying,  the  tooth  is  made  so  loose  that 
it  can  be  pulled  out  with  the  finger.  The  poor  patient 
suffers  very  much.  Sometimes  pieces  of  the  jaw  are 
broken  away  with  the  teeth,  ana  it  is  said  the  patient 
dies  from  the  wound. 

And  yet  these  singular  people,  so  intdligent  in  some 
things,  so  stupid  in  others,  make  very  beautiful  artlflcia' 
teetn,  even  complete  sets,  carved  from  marine  ivory,  anr 
mounted  on  hara  gourd-enell.  They  are  made  to  fit  th< 
mouth  very  perfectly,  and  are  kept  in  place  by  atmo 
spheric  pressuro,  very  much  as  with  us.  The  Invention 
however,  is  their  own,  and  has  been  one  of  their  arts  foi 
many  gcmeratlons.  These  teeth  are  not  what  we  call 
expoinve.  a  complete  upper  set  costing  only  about  one 
dbuarandahaJt 


Magnesium 

BY  JAS.  P.  nUPFT. 

Magnesium  Is  a  lustrous,  shining  metal,  having  an 
appearance  simflar  to  silver,  and  possesses  properties 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  by  which  its  presence  £b  Imown. 
If  a  piece  be  immersed  In  almost  any  acid  it  will  dis- 
solve very  readily,  and  at  the  same  time  give  out  hydro- 
gen. If  it  be  brought  to  a  low  red  heat  it  will  meli,  and 
can  then  be  readily  distflled,  if  the  heat  be  continued. 
In  damp  atmospheres  it  becomes  <^ated  with  a  film  of 
magnesium  hydrate  ;  but  dry  air  does  not  affect  it.  If 
a  piece  be  dipped  in  very  hot  water,  the  formation  of 
magnesium  oxide  will  immediatdy  take  place,  hydrogen 
being  at  the  same  time  given  forth. 

On  account  of  the  brilliancy  with  which  It  burns  in 
the  air,  and  the  beautiful  bluish-white  light  which  it  at 
the  same  time  gives  out.  It  is  considerably  utilized  by 
photographers  In  illuminating  dark  and  seduded  places 
of  which  views  are  taken.  It  is  also  sometimes  used  bv 
them  in  cloudy  weather  as  a  substitute  for  daylight.  It 
Is  often  for  this  purpose  pressed  into  wire,  and,  some- 
times, ribbons. 

Magnesium  forms  the  base  of  the  well-known,  and 
somewhat  abundant,  earth  magnesia.  It  is  obtained'  in 
the  form  of  a  white  powder  by  burning  magnesium  In 
the  air,  as  follows : 

Boll  four  or  fiveftoches  of  thin  magnesium  wire  around 
a  small  pencil,  in  the  form  of  a  coil ;  now  tc^e  out  the 
pencil  and  plaoe  a  knitting-needle  In  its  6tead.  Hold 
the  needle  norizontally  ana  apply  a  light  to  the  end  of 
the  wire  ;  it  will  burn  brightly  and  leave  the  magnesia 
in  the  form  of  a  white  powder  clinging  to  the  needle, 
and  tfliaping  an  imperfect  coil. 

TV  3  are  but  few  combinations  of  magnesia  with  the 
other  elements,  and  these  are  most  used  for  medidnal 
purposes.  T^e  prindpal  one  is  the  sulphate,  commonly 
called  Epsom  salts,  which  are  made  from  various  min- 
erals containing  magnesium.  The  name  Is  taken  from 
the  town  of  Epsom,  England,  in  the  wells  near  which  it 
is  found. 

People  with  Double-Barreled  P'aoee. 

I  was  once  sitting  in  a  cool  underground  saloon  at 
Ldpsic,  while  without  people  were  ready  to  die  from 
the  heat,  when  a  new  guest  entered  and  took  a  seat  op- 
posite me.  The  sweat  rolled  in  great  drops  down  his 
EftOB,  and  he  was  kept  busy  with  hu  handkerohlef ,  till  at 
length  he  found  rdief  hi  the  exclamation,  <' Fearfully 
hot!  '*  I  watched  him  attentlvdy  as  he  called  for  a 
cool  drink,  for  I  expected  every  moment  that  he  would 
tall  from  his  chair  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  The  man  must 
have  noticed  that  I  was  observing  him,  for  he  turned 
toward  me  suddenly,  saying:  '<  I  am  a  curious  sort  of  a 
person,  am  I  nott"  '<^^yt"  I  asked.  <<  Because  I 
peraphre  only  on  the  right  side."  And  so  it  was ;  the 
right  cheek  and  the  rignt  half  of  his  forehead  were  as 
hot  as  fire,  while  the  1^  side  of  his  face  bore  not  a  trace 
of  perspiration.  I  had  never  seen  the  like,  and  in  mv 
astonishment  was  about  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
him  regarding  this  physiological  cu^osity,  when  his 
neighbor  ontne  left  broke  to  with  the  remark,  <'  Then 
we  are  the  opi>osites  and  counterparts  of  each  other,  for 
I  perspire  only  on  the  left  side.^'  This,  too,  was  the 
f^kct.  80  the  pair  took  seats  opposite  to  each  other,  and 
shook  hands  like  two  men  wLo  had  Just  found  each 
other  was  his  other  halt 

<'  Well  1  this  makes  an  end  of  natural  history,"  ex- 
daimed  another  guest,  who  had  hitherto  quietly  gazed 
on  this  strange  performance  as  thougn  it  were  a  play; 
3nd  every  one  that  had  overheard  what  was  said  came 
to  this  novd  wonder.  '<  This  makes  an  end  of  natural 
history  I*'  This  expresdon  exdted  me  to  laughter,  and 
involuntarily  I  excudmed,  ''No,  sir,  this  is  just  the  be> 
ginning  of  naturd  history ;  for  nature  has  manv  strange 
caprices  even  as  regards  her  symmetry."  I  then  men- 
tioned the  case  of  a  man  I  had  known  in  my  boyhood, 
who,  Janus-like,  had  two  totally  different  faces— on  one 
side  laughing,  on  the  other  crying.  Naturally  I  dreaded 
this  strange  double  face,  with  its  one  side  smooth, 
plump  and  comdy.  like  a  girl's  cheel^  while  the  other 
dde  was  dl  scarrea  by  smdl-pox.  This  side  of  the  face 
denoted  churlishness ;  while  the  other  dde  wore  a  smile, 
this  boded  mischief.  In  this  inirtar**^  disease  had  bee& 
unaymmetrical* 
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A  Trip  to  the  Hermitage. 

BY  B.  C.  BRAZLBTON. 

We  left  Mount  Juliet,  a  small  village  on  the  Tennessee 
and  Pacific  Railroad,  eighteen  miles  from  Nashville  and 
fourteen  from  Lebanon,  May  23d,  1876,  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  the  Hermitage.  We  reached  the  Nashville 
and  Lebanon  Turnpike  about  two  mUes  north '^  turning 
down  the  pike  westward  we  aoon  pass  through  the  little 
vUUge  of  Green  Hill ;  next,  after  trayeling  a  few  miles 
further,  we  passed  down  a  long  hollow  where  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  little  village  called  8cott*s  Hollow  ;  pass- 
ing through  this  little  hamlet,  we  still  Journey  on  our 
way  westward  through  a  nice  farming  country,  until 
soon  we  were  driving  along  by  the  side  of  an  old  fence 
about  seven  rails  high,  much  overgrown  by  bushes  and 
briers.  I  was  informed  by  my  company  that  this  was 
the  farm  and  near  by  the  residence  once  owned  by  him 
who  protected  our  land  from  the  scalping-knife  of  the 
savage  Indians  of  the  West,  and  drove  Btttain^s  braves 
from  the  shores  of  Louisiana. 

We  left  the  pike  and  traveled  a  short  distance  down  to 
the  house,  where  we  were  met  by  an  old  neg^o  man, 
whose  name  is  Alfred,  and  his  wife,  Gracy,  both  once 
the  property  of  President  Jackson.  These  negroes  in- 
formed me  that  visitors  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
bouse  on  Sunday,  but  anything  outside  of  the  building 
that  we  wished  to  see,  they  woiud  gladly  show  us.  This 
was  a  little  disappointing  to  us,  for  we  wanted  to  see  the 
relics  and  presents  of  Old  Hickory ;  but  we  could  not 
stop  on  this,  and  so  we  decided  to  view  the  tomb,  which 
is  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  garden.  We  entered  and 
passed  through  several  nice  walks,  adorned  on  each  side 
by  beautiful  flowers.  Gracy  led  the  way  until  we  came 
to  where  the  noble  remains  were  deposited.  We  learned 
that  Jackson  had  this  tomb  erected  long  before  his  death; 
his  wife  dying  first,  was  buried  in  the  ground ;  after  the 
tomb  was  erected  she  was  taken  up  and  placed  in  the 
vault  prepared  for  her.  which  is  in  the  north  side  of  the 
tomb ;  in  the  south  side  lies  the  remains  of  the  hero  of 
New  Orleans.  Near  by,  and  south  of  the  tomb,  in  the 
ground,  lie  the  remains  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Jr.,  his  two 
small  children.  Captain  Jackson,  his  son,  who  died  dur- 
ing the  rebellion,  and  Mr.  £arl,  the  generars  architect. 
Around  this  residence  of  the  dead  are  beautiful  trees 
and  ilch  flowers,  which  send  forth  their  sweet  odors  to 
the  many  who  come  to  gaze  on  this  silent  city. 

Reflecting  on  the  past  history  of  this  great  man,  and 
letting  the  mind  fly  back  in  the  past  ages  of  the  world 
when  Alexander  styled  himself  a  god  of  earth:  when 
CSasar  became  ruler  of  three  hundred  nations,  and  Bona- 
parte thought  himself  proof  against  Arabian  sands, 
rolar  snows  or  Russian  foes,  and  the  generations  after 

Kneratlons  of  the  human  race  that  have  passed  away, 
e  brevity  of  human  existence  and  the  inslgniflcance  of 
Individual  Influence  becomes  apparent.  True,  there  are 
instances  of  men  whose  names  and  actions  are  still 
quoted  for  their  power  and  influence  in  their  lives,  but 
to  each  of  these  are  millions  who  lived  and  died,  for- 
gotten centuries  ago,  or  whose  names  now  live  only 
upon  a  crumbling  tombstone. 

Each  one  filled  for  a  time  his  niche  In  the  world,  per- 
formed his  portion  of  labor,  felt  his  share  of  pain  and 
J  pleasure,  and  then  passed  away  to  the  grave  that  waits 
or  all.  Only  a  short  time,  and  the  end  will  come  to  us, 
as  it  has  come  to  our  predecessors.  Onlv  a  little  while, 
and  the  throbbing  heart  will  be  still,  the  busy  brain  wili 
cease  to  plan,  and  the  hand  will  be  passive.  Only  a 
short  span  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  tne  coflSn-lid  will 
close  above  us.    Then  m^ht  one  ask— what  is  life  ? 

The  question  was  well  answered  by  the  poet,  who 
compared  life  to 

"Affolf  of  troubled  waters— where  the  soul 
Like  a  vez^d  bark,  is  tossed  upon  the  waves 
Of  pain  and  plessore  by  the  wavering  breath 
Of  passion.*^ 

We  left  the  tomb  and  proceeded  to  take  a  general  view 
of  the  garden.    We  found  that  it  was  laid  by  walks  into 

Xjres,  and  planted  in  strawberries,  peas,  and  a  few 
r  vegetables.  On  either  side  of  the  walks  are 
planted  small  trees  and  rose  bushes  of  various  kinds, 
bearing  most  beautiful  flowers :  everything  seemed  to 
have  been  cultivated  by  a  skillful  band.  We  learned  that 
Alfred's  grandson  was  the  gardener.  We  left  the  gar- 
den, passed  out  into  the  yard,  where  we  met  Al&ed 
nady  to  give  any  information  we  wished.    I  began  to 


Ion  him,  but  soon  found  that  he  knew  better  what 
would  satisfy  my  mind  than  I  did  mysell  He  said  he 
had  been  bom  and  raised  h3re,  was  seventy-two  years 
old;  his  wife— -who  perhaps  li  as  old  as  he,  was  bought 
by  Jackson  in  Washington  City,  while  he  was  President, 
and  has  been  living  on  this  place  ever  since-«sid  she 
wished  to  spend  the  remainder  of  her  life  here.  Alfred 
,  said  he  assisted  in  putting  up  the  building  here,  was 
oresent  when  the  much-loved  Lafayette  came  to  visit  and 
dine  with  his  once  loved  master ;  he  saw  him  conveyed 
from  the  landing  in  the  general's  lanre  eairlage,  drawn 
by  Jackson's  four  biff  grey  horses.  When  the  carriage 
arrived  at  the  yard-eate,  a  band  was  ready,  which 
marched  the  friend  of  our  nation  throu^  two  files  of 
soldiers  to  the  mansion,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
family  and  numbers  of  ladies  and  farmers  from  the 
neighborhood,  whom  Mrs.  Jackson  had  invited  to  par- 
take of  the  entertainnkent  she  had  prepared  for  Genersl 
Lafajette. 

Lafayette  seems  to  have  enjoyed  his  visit  finely,  but  his 
aecretarr,  Mr.  Levassear,  was  astonished  at  the  simpli- 
city of  General  Jackson's  building.  After  hearing  what 
the  neero  had  to  say  about  Lafayette's  visit,  we  went 
arouna  on  the  north  side  of  the  house  ;  there  we  saw  the 
old  ice-house.  Passing  out  of  the  yard,  on  our  left  we 
saw  two  brick  houses,  one  was  used  for  negroes  to  live  in. 
the  other  was  the  general's  carriage  house ;  the  tope  of 
both  are  off— were  blown  off  by  a  storm  Just  after  the 
rebellion.  On  our  right  is  the  general's  first  office,  a 
small  frame  building,  one  story  Uffh  ;  behind  it  stands 
the  first  old  school  that  was  ever  ouilt  near  this  place, 
moved  here  perhaps  for  a  negro  cabin,  and  it  is  now 
fast  decaying.  About  two  hunored  vards  northeast  stfll 
stands  the  old  houses  first  occupied  by  General  Jackson. 
Oh.  would  not  Lafayette's  secretary  have  wondered  if  he 
had  visited  President  Jackson  when  he  occupied  these 
old  log  cabins  t  But  we  must  know  that  greatness  does 
not  depend  on  the  houses  that  we  first  inhabited. 

Distinguished  men  of  all  ages  and  countries,  as  a  rule, 
are  men  who  have  struggled  to  eminence  fronoi  conditions 
of  positive  poverty.  After  gaaing  for  a  short  time  on 
these  old,  though  noble  cabins— consisting  of  two  one- 
story  houses— one  consists  of  two  rooms,  and  was  form- 
erly two-stories  high ;  one  story  has  been  taken  off  for  a 
negro  cabin,  the  other  is  a  smsll  house,  and  was  used  by 
Jackson  for  a  kitchen — we  went  about  one  hundred 
yards  west  to  see  Jackson's  big  spring  and  milk  house. 
The  stream  is  strong,  the  water  bolls  up  and  runs  imme- 
diately under  a  stone  nouse  about  ten  feet  square,  thence 
out  and  down  through  the  old  grass  lot.  Looking  a  few 
hundred  vards  north  from  the  spring,  we  beheld  the  old 
stables  where  Jackson  kept  his  race  stock ;  east  of  these, 
now  in  a  nice  field,  were  his  race  tracks.  A  cloud  was 
rising  in  the  west  which  threatened  rain,  compelling  us 
to  return  to  the  mansion  for  shelter.  We  went  on  the 
piazza  where  were  two  old  benches ;  one  in  paiticnlar 
we  learned  was  occupied  a  great  deal  by  President  Jack- 
son ;  this  one  of  course  we  chose  for  a  seat,  and  while 
sitting  here  we  were  Informed  that  near  the  window  at 
our  backs  was  where  the  general  breathed  his  last.  This 
house  is  now  occupied  by  Colonel  Jackson,  his  mother, 
and  her  sister,  the  widow  Adams. 

The  principal  trees  in  the  yard  are  cedars,  which  are 
set  in  rows  north  and  south,  and  planted  by  the  widow 
Jackson  ;  thev  arc  low  about  twenty-five  feet  high. 

On  the  east,  north  and  west,  lying  around  the  house, 
and  belonging  to  the  Hermitage,  are  old  fields,  which 
look  as  if  they  were  worn  out,  though  they  are  stUl  cul- 
tivated. On  the  south  side  the  landis  thickly  timbered 
and  level ;  on  the  east  and  north  are  fine  farms  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see ;  but  the  greatest  view  is  to  the  west, 
where  one  can  see  far  above  the  timber  in  Cumberland 
River  bottom  to  the  high  hills  beyond  the  river  near 
Edgefield.  We  learned  that  the  general's  nice  farm  of 
two  hundred  acres  lay  one  mile  southwest  The  rain 
having  ceased,  and  the  bright  orb  of  day  shed  forth  its 
bright  rays,  which  showed  that  night  was  drawing  near, 
we  entered  our  buggy  and  drove  for  home,  well  satisfied 
with  our  visit. 

Thus  a  certain  wise  man  replied  to  one  who  safd  :^ 


thy  head,  but  thou  canst  prevent  thehr  building  their 
nests  in  thy  hair. " 
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Hydrochloric  AcicU 

BT  JAfi,  p.  DU7FY. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  Bometimes  called  muiiatlc  or  sea- 
salt  add,  is  a  liquid  which  has  been  long  known  to 
chemists,  and  Is  at  present  a  valuable  article  of  com- 
merce, on  account  of  its  frequent  use  in  the  arts.  It  is 
manufactured  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  sodium  chloride, 
common  and  sulphuric  acid,  in  large  iron  cylinders, 
which  are  then  subjected  to  an  intense  heat.  The  re- 
action which  takes  place  furnishes  the  hydrochloric 
add  in  the  form  of  a  gas,  which  is  absorbed  by  water 
contained  in  stone-ware  bottles  connected  with  the 
>  cylinders.  If  the  water  be  heated,  the  gas  may  be  ob- 
tained pure,  and  possessing  strongly  characteristic  prop- 
erties, one  of  which  is  that  it  is  not  combustible^  nor 
will  it  support  combustion.  It  is  also  strongly  acid  in 
taste,  and  provokes  violent  coushln^,  and  is  wholly 
Irrespirable.  It  is  a  little  heavier  than  the  air  we  breathe, 
is  very  soluble  in  water,  in  which  state  it  Is  generally 
sold,  and  mostly  always  used. 

The  operations  and  processes  in  which  hydrochloric 
add  is  used  are  very  numerous.  Of  them,  the  most  im- 
portant, Is  of  a  solvent  (in  connection  with  nitric  add)  of 
gold,  pUtinum  and  other  metals,  by  which  their  chlo- 
rides are  produced.  To  perform  this  operation,  place  a 
small  piece  of  genuine  gold  leaf  on  a  vessd  and  pom- 
over  it  some  hydrochloric  acid ;  put  some  gold  leaf  on  a 
second  vessel,  and  pour  over  it  a  little  fuming  nitric  acid. 
The  gold  will  remain  undissolved  in  the  vessels,  and 
could  be  left  there  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  with- 
out undergoing  any  change  whatever.  But.  if  the  con- 
tents of  both  vessels  be  brought  together,  the  gold  leaf 
almost  immediately  dissolves,  forming  what  is  known  as 
chloride  qf  ffold,  a  chemical  substance  much  used  by 
metallurgists. 

When  the  two  adds,  above  noted,  are  brought  to- 
gether for  the  above  purpose,  they  are  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  one  part  of 
nitric  acid,  both  being  concentrated  as  highly  as  possi- 
ble.   The  mixture  Is  called  Amta  regia,  (royal  water). 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  also  used  in  making  chlorine,  the 
operation  having  already  been  described  in  these  col- 
umos :  it  is  also  made  use  of  in  the  manufacture  of 
chloride  of  lime,  and  of  gelatine,  and  altogether,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  adds  the  chemist  handles. 

"  Annie  Laurie." 

**  If  you  want  to  hear  *  Annie  Laurie '  sung,  come  to 
my  house  to-night,"  said  a  man  to  his  friend.  **  We 
have  a  love-lorn  fellow  in  the  village,  who  was  sadly 
y^recked  by  the  refusal  of  a  girl  whom  he  had  been  pay- 

%r  attention  to  for  a  year  or  more.    It  is  seldom  he  will 

cmpt  the  song,  but  when  he  does,  I  tell  you  he  draws 
.ars  m>m  eyes  unused  to  weeping." 

A  small  sdect  company  had  assembled  in  a  pleasant 
x.iior,  and  were  gaily  chatting  and  laughing  when  a  tall 
young  man  entered,  whose  peculiar  face  and  air  instantly 
arrested  attention.  He  was  very  pale,  with  that  clear, 
vivid  complexion  which  dark-haired  consumptives  so 
often  have.  His  locks  were  as  blackas  jet,  and  hung 
profusedly  upon  a  square  white  coVjox,  His  eyes  were 
very  large  and  spiritual,  and  his  brow  such  an  one  as  a 
poet  should  have.  But  for  a  certain  wandering  look,  a 
casual  observer  would  have  pronounced  him  a  man  of 
uncommon  intellectual  powers.  The  words  ''  poor  fel- 
.low,"  and  ''how  sad  he  looks,"  went  the  rounds,  as  he 
came  forward,  bowed  to  the  company,  and  took  his  seat 
One  or  two  thoughtless  girls  laughed  as  they  whispered 
that  he  was  **  love-cracked  "—but  the  rest  treated  him 
with  a  respectful  deference. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  when  sinelne  was  proposed, 
and  to  ask  him  to  sins ''Annie  Laurie  "  was  a  task  of 
uncommon  delicacy.  l>ne  song  after  another  was  sung, 
and  at  last  that  one  was  named.  At  its  mention  the 
young  man  grew  deadly  pale,  but  did  not  speak ;  he 
seemed  instantly  to  be  lost  in  reverie. 

"  The  name  of  the  girl  who  treated  him  so  badly  was 
Annie,"  said  a  lady,  whispering  to  the  new  guest—"  but 
oh  1 1  wish  he  would  sing  it ;  nobody  else  can  do  it 
Justice." 

"No  one  dares  sing  'Annia  Laurie'  before  you, 
Charles,"  said  an  elderly  lady ;  "  would  it  me  too  much 
for  me  to  ask  yon  to  faVor  tlie  company  with  it  ?  "  she 
Added  timidly.  i 


He  did  not  reply  for  a  moment— his  lips  quivered  • 
little,  and  then  looking  up  as  if  he  saw  a  spiritual  pre** 
ence,  he  began.  Every  sound  was  hushed — ^it  seemed  as 
if  his  voice  was  the  voice  of  an  angeL  The  tones  vi- 
brated through  nerve,  and  pulse  and  heart,  and  made 
one  shiver  with  the  pathos  of  his  feeling ;  never  waa 
heard  melody  in  a  human  voice  like  that— so  plaintive, 
so  soulful — so  tender  and  earnest  1 

He  sat  with  his  head  thrown  back,  his  eyes  half  dosed 
—the  locks  of  dark  hair  glistening  against  his  pale  tem-> 
pies,  his  fine  throat  swelling  with  the  rich  tones,  his 
hands  lightly  folded  before  hhn ;  and  as  he  sang— 
"  And  *twa8  there  that  Annie  Lanrie 
Qave  me  her  promise  true—" 
it  seemed  as  if  he  shook  from  head  to  foot  with  emotion. 
Many  a  lip  trembled— and  there  was  no  jesting,  no 
laughing ;  out  instead,  tears  in  more  than  one  eve. 

ijid  on  he  sung,  and  on,  holding  eveiy  one  in  wrapl 
attention,  till  he  came  to  the  last  verse— 
"  Like  dew  on  the  gowan  lying 
Is  the  fa*  of  her  fairy  feet— 
And  like  winds  in  summer  sighing 
Her  voice  is  low  and  sweet, 
Her  voice  is  low  and  sweet— 
/jid  she's  a'  the  world  to  me—*' 
He  paused  before  he  added — 

"And  for  bonnle  Annie  Lanrie, 
ril  lay  me  down  and  die.** 
There  was  a  long  and  solemn  pause.  The  black  locks 
seemed  to  grow  blacker— the  white  temples  whiter— 
almost  imperceptibly  the  head  kept  falling  back— the 
eyes  were  close  shut.  One  glanced  at  anothei^>-a]l 
seemed  awe-struck— till  the  same  person  who  had  urged 
him  to  sing,  laid  her  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder,  say- 

^*  Charles,  Charles  I" 

Then  came  a  hush— a  thrill  of  horror  crept  through 
every  frame — ^the  poor  tried  heart  had  ceased  to  beat — 
Charles,  the  love-betrayed,  was  dead. 

Nature. 

From  the  mighty  worlds  swinging  in  space,  to  the 
animalculiB  in  water  which  cannot  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye.  Nature  is  a  grand  and  wonderful  study. 

What  an  example  of  Nature's  power  is  the  active  vol- 
cano and  the  earthquake.  Who  would  think  thatair, 
so  harmless  and  pleasant  when  mild  breezes  are  blow- 
ing, could,  under  certain  circumstances,  become  so 
destructive  an  element  as  it  is  in  the  hurricane  and 
cydone,  when,  sometimes,  thousands  of  people  and 
inillions  of  dollars  worth  of  property  are  destroyed  in  a 
few  moments. 

What  changes  of  season  in  the  brief  space  of  a  year. 
Spring  comes.  The  brightening  sod,  the  opening  buds 
and  Sossoming  trees,  the  awakening  insect  life,  the 
returning  birds,  and  the  placing  in  the  ground  of  seed 
for  a  future  crop  by  the  fanner,  all  tell  us  that  the  sea- 
son of  promise  is  here. 

In  Summer  nearly  everything  seems  to  possess  life  and 
animation.  You  can  see  the  nirds  skimming  over  the 
fidds,  or  hear  their  voices  in  the  trees  and  hedges  the 
whole  day  long.  All  nature  combines  to  make  the  land- 
scape beautiful. 

Then  comes  Autumn.  The  farmer  is  reaping  the  re- 
ward for  his  labor  in  the  Spring.  The  leaves  are  falling 
softly  and  steadily ;  the  birds  are  flocking  together  for 
their  yearly  tour  South. 

The  gloomy  season  of  Winter  approaches ;  Jade  Frost 
and  the  Storm  King  reign.  The  lakes  and  rivers  are 
covered  with  ice.  The  snow  falls  thickly,  and  old 
Boreas  piles  up  the  spotless  drifts  by  the  wayside ;  but 
after  all  his  sternness,  Winter  has  beauties  equal  to  the 
other  seasons. 

Who  can  doubt  the  existence  of  a  Creator,  when^ 
every  way  that  our  eyes  turn,  we  can  see  His  handiwork. 

Mankind  has  accomplished  many  things  in  the  way  of 
art,  but  we  cannot  make  one  thing  without  Nature's 
materials. 

Think  of  the  many  planets  revolving  through  space 
without  getting  out  of  their  course  and  colliding ;  and 
of  all  that  astronomers,  geologists  and  naturalists  have 
discovered.  Ignorant  or  thoughtless  must  be  the  per> 
son  who  says  and  thinks  that  he  believes  that  every- 
thing exists  by  chance ;  and  often  must  the  tldnklng 
mind  exclaim :  "  How  marvdous  are  Thy  works,  Ok, 
Lord  Ood  of  Hoeta  1"  Lasbt  Cuimnrofl.. 
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Saoth  tbe  maiden  on  the  lea. 
te  blae-bells  'mong  the 


A  CHILD'S  WORE. 

ST  AXaUS  M.  MAOKAT. 

•*  Would  that  I  had  work  to  do. 
And  anch  pleaaant  work  aa  yon  I  ** 
Qooth  the  maiden  to  the  beo, 
*  In  andfoot  among  the  heather. 
All  the  golden  anmmer  weather: 
Itiaeaaylabortrnly!** 

Qnoth  the  maiden  to  tbe  bet. 
**  It  ia  pleaaant  to  the  aeeming 
Of  a  wee  maid,  Idlj  dreaming, 
Xrery  flower  to  Tint  dolj/* 
Qooth  the  be& 
^Bot  the  sweetest  roae  ia  but  a  dnstj  workahop 
Work  away  with  strong  endeavor— 
Leave  your  play. 
Work  away. 
Sommer  will  not  last  for  ever!  ** 
Qnoth  the  bee. 

**  Teach  me  what  to  undertake, 
Sweets  from  flowers  I  cannot  make.** 

Qooth  the  maiden  to  the  bee. 
«*  What  great  work  shall  I  be  doing? 
What  contriving,  what  porsoingf 
I  will  Idle  be  no  longerf "       ^ 

Qooth  tbe  mafden  to  th^  bee. 
Bot  she  only  heard  him  droning. 
And  the  song  he  was  intoning, 
Growing  faint  or  growing  stronger, 

And  its  burden  seemed  to  l>e-- 
'Though  the  sweetest  rose  is  bnt  a  workahop  unto  me> 
1  must  toil  with  strong  endeavor; 

Work  away, 

All  the  day. 
Summer  does  not  last  for  ever!  ** 

Qnoth  the  bee. 

**  Then  she  heard  the  sweetest  singing 
Of  a  lark  above  her,  winging 

Up  tbe  blue  sky  o*er  the  lea; 
Pretty  Inrk,  the  son  pnrsoing, 
What  great  work  shaJl  1  be  doing? 
For  this  idleness  Is  folly  I " 

Qooth  the  maiden  on  the  lea. 
"  Sing,  be  gay,  enjoy  the  weather. 
Like  the  wee  lark  o'er  the  heather; 
Sing,  and  chase  doll  melancholy 

From  thv  dear  ones— copy  me. 
By  a  silver  thread  of  mosic  to  my  nest  npon  the  teft 
I  am  leathered;  so  endeavor 

To  be  gay. 

While  yoo  may. 
Summer  does  not  last  for  ever! '' 

Qooth  the  lark  above  the  lem 

"  Bot  I  cannot  always  sing, 
I  would  do  some  greater  thingP 


I  be: 


Bent  their  little  heads  together- 
How  they  whisper  to  each  other!  ** 

Thooght  the  maiden  on  the  lea. 
And  they  answered,  bowing  lowly, 
**  To  be  sweet,  and  pore,  and  holy 
la  our  way:  there's  not  another 

Half  so  lovely,  all  agree! 
*•  F6r  agentle,  winning  childhood,  U  the  fUmft  thli«  \ 
Tq  6t  vood  make  thy  endeavor, 

Childhood^a  honrs 

Are  life*s  sweet  flowera. 
And  childhood  cannot  last  for  ever,** 

Qnoth  the  bluebella  on  the  lea. 

A  ICan  Worth   Knowing. 

Sitting  twoplaceetotbe  left  of  Chief  Joattce  Walte, 
in  tbe  (x^turt,.  aits  Judge  David  Davis.  Everything  about 
the  man  betokens  oiigmalit j,  rade  strength,  and  poeftive 
convictions.  His  face  is  almost  a  tjpi^  Anfflo-daxon 
one.  His  featores  are  not  finely  cut,  nor  is  thebr  expres- 
sion intellectual ;  but,  though  coarse,  they  are  harmo- 
nious, and  there  Is  a  look  of  good  humor,  common  sense 
and  careless,  self-confldent  manhood  &i  the  whole  coun- 
tenance. There  is  a  narrow  frill  of  gray  whiskers  run- 
ning  round  the  Judge's  face  and  under  his  chin,  and  the 
frosty  color  sets  oil  his  hale,  ruddy  complexion  to  ad- 
vantage. Hia  Judicial  robe  conceals  his  figure  to  some 
extend  but  it  is  plain  that  he  is  tall  and  powerfully  buHt 
He  has  an  air  of  perfect  f earieesness  befitting  one  never 
cowed  or  broken  by  sickness  or  defeat  At  times  it 
almost  amounts-Zofsto  ?in^ia— to  a  swagger.  In  fine  I 
should  sum  up  the  matter  by  saylnf  that  Judge  Davis 
seems  to  be  moulded  of  a  piece  of  the  same  clay  and 
kindled  with  a  spark  of  the  same  spirit  as  the  Chiei  Jus- 
tice of  the  New  z  oik  Court  of  Appeals.  Every  glance 
and  movement  suggest  Sandf ord  jBL  Church— as  ne  was 
in  1872  before  sickness  touched  him— bold,  self-reliant, 
and  hopefuL  As  a  Jurist,  Judge  Davis  Is  careless  of 
subtle  aistinctions  or  legal  precedents  and  looks  to 
broad,  general  principles  and  the  equities  involved  in  a 
case.  He  aims  to  do  substantial  Justice  always — eome- 
times  doing  it  even  at  the  expense  of  the  law.  He  has 
all  the  legiu  knowledge  that  becomes  a  member  of  the 
highest  court  in  the  country,  but  be  is  more  noted  for 
Us  independence  than  for  his  legal  scholarshilt. 

But  a  few  particular  incidents  will  illustrate  peeuliari- 
ties  of  his  character  better  than  a  volume  of  analysis. 
At  Indianapolis,  which  is  within  his  circuity  a  lawyer 
named  Ketchum  was  ready  when  his  case  was  eaOed, 
but  his  opponent  was  absent  and  had  sent  ward  that  he 
couldn't  arrive  for  an  hour  or  two.  Ketdnun  tnaisted 
upon  proceeding  at  once.  The  Judge  remonstrated  in 
favor  of  the  absent  lawyer,  but  to  no  poipose.  "WeD." 
said  he,  finally,  ''if  you  insist  upon  going  oil  Mr.  Keteh- 
um,  you  have  of  course,  the  techmcal  risnt  to  do  so; 
but  if  I  were  you  I  wouldn't  urge  the  maner.  Over  st 
Springfield,  the  other  day,  there  was  Just  sudli  a  case, 
and  the  lawyer  would  insist  upon  going  on  witk  the  trisl; 
and  so  I  had  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  otlier  party 
myself— and,  do  you  know,  curiously  enough,  Mr. 
Sletchum,  we  beat  nlm  1"  It  is  needless  to  add  that  Mr. 
Ketchum  concluded  to  wait.  A  well  to-do  farmer, 
who  had  fallen  into  bad  company  and  bad  comaee,  was . 
convicted  before  him  of  having  counterfeit  United  rates 
notes  in  his  possession  with  the  intention  of  passtng 
them.  The  Judge  called  him  up,  and  before  senten- 
cing him  asked  u  he  had  arranged  his  aflaiia  In  antici- 
pation of  his  enforced  absence,  llie  culprit  replied  thst 
conviction  was  a  surprise  to  him.  and  nothing  was  in  oi^ 
der ,  but  that  he  could  settle  his  business  afCiurs  in  about 
ten  days.  As  the  criminal  could  find  no  one  to  go  on 
his  bail  bond,  the  Judge  allowed  him  to  depart  on  his 
own  recognizance,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  law- 
yers in  the  court,  who  laughed  at  the  idea  of  the  man 
being  fool  enough  to  come  back  again ;  but  Mr.  Davis 
insisted  that  the  fellow  had  not  "taken  to  the  tall  tim- 
ber." His  knowledge  of  human  nature  was  lustified, 
for  at  the  appointed  time  the  ftunmer  returned,  Uke  Reg- 
ulus,  and  the  Judge  sentenced  him  to  the  penitentiary. 
He  was  Abraham  Lincoln's  warm  personal  friend  and 
one  of  his  most  active  partisans  in  the  convention  thst 
nominated  him  for  the  presidency.  After  Lincoln's 
death  he  acted  as  one  of  the  admini^rators  of  his  estateu 
He  has  lately  been  spoken  of  as  being  a  candidate  for 
tbe  presidency. 
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HORSES  AND  THEIR  MASTERS. 


**0b^  I  hop«  &  kind  inoator  has  bouj^ht  tbeml 
How  <iiijt:t  and  pBtLeia  lliev  eLJuid; 

Ttitt  Loucli  of  Uie  iffintlflvt  hAiuL^ 


These  questloiis  ai6  of  aa  muck  mipt^rtajMSo  10 
horses  us  to  liiamaa  kind — their  comfort  und  hAppl- 
ness  greatl  V  dt-ix-Dci  iipc»n  the  character  mid  disfKisitioQ 
of  tlie  man  who  ow^na  them.  Katumlly  alTct^tionate, 
they  greatly  eiijov  boing  appreciated  oxid  cureaaed, 
and  form  strong'  attachmeiiis  to  jwrsoiia  and  plocfis: 
DQQoelfis^  aa  atto&g  aa  Aireisioa  to  othen. 


Wfll  tlielr  lot  l>e  to  drag  heavr  wasrons,  or  i^at  lnm- 
berlmr  stone  ladtn  draya;  or  to  druw  carta  bimlwued 
witli  haj  through  groen  fields  and  sweet  meadows  ? 
Will  they  be  spoken  to  klndlj  and  much  made  of — 
gently  led  to  do  whnt  is  r**quired  of  them — ^provided 
with  a  comfortable  stable,  with  plenty  of  grx^i  food 
and  drinlt,  or  will  their  life  1>6  ine  of  hard  work, 
thwacks,  kicks  and  nbos^? 


My  own  horse*  daring-  nine  montht  of  the  year  are 
kept  in  the  chy — the  stahle  being"  at  some  distiiuc© 
from  the  houii,  they  are  seldom  visited.  Daring  the 
summer  seoson  they  are  taken  to  my  place  in  th© 
country,  where  the  ©table  IB  daily  visited  by  the 
diHerent  members  of  tho  family,  who  give  them 
pata,  kuid  words,  and  sometimes  apples,  bits  of  aug* 
ar  and  oiher  chaiM  dellGftciea,    Although  th»»-  bsl 
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Ibree  months  in  the  Tear,  thejr  express  the  ffiestesl 
delight  on  going  ba<^  in  the  springs— wliinn^g  and 
snorting  when  within  sight  of  the  spot  and  mani- 
festing impatience  to  enter  the  stable;  but  there  is 
no  such  ffladness  exhibited  upon  returning  to  the 
citjr  stable,  where  they  spend  the  greater  paxt  of  the 
year,  although  eTeryudng  is  done  for  their  comfort. 
They  love  the  country  home.  Whether  it  is  because 
of  the  increased  attention  they  receiye,  or  the  pleas- 
ant, large,  airy  stable,  I  cannot  sar. 

Horses  are  subject  to  many  of  the  diseases  that 
afflict  humanity,— heart  disoue,  asthma  (known 
as  the  heaves),  iheumatlsmi  worms  or  bots.  Inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  etc..  are  common  among  them,  and  the 
treatment  required  is  mu^^h  the  same,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  increased  doses  cf  medicine.  Thank  heayen, 
they  haye  neyer  been  dosed  with  calomel  I 

Ijie  writer  lost  a  fine  mare  last  winter  with  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs— a  bright  golden  sorreL  beautifully 
formed  creature,  weighing  about  twelve  nundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  Her  motions  were  lilce  music,  and  none 
could  behold  her  without  admiration. 

When  a  colt  we  bought  and  named  her  Lady  Moscow, 
and  for  years  she  was  a  favorite  tenderly  cared  for. 
Last  winter  we  sent  her  into  the  countiy  until  spring 
should  open.  Perhaps  she  was  not  kept  warm  enough| 
or  was  exposed  to  draughts— at  all  events  a  cold  setUed 
on  her  luogs  which  brought  her  career  to  a  dose.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  dav  she  left  us,  with  evident  reluct- 
ance—her lofty  bead  held  low,  as  if  foreseeing  her  fate. 

Many  of  her  peculiar  ways  and  capers  are  now  recalled 
to  mind.  She  was  a  proud  animaL  Attach  her  in  a 
heavy  harness  to  an  Sprees  wagon  and  ahe  accepted 
the  situation,  exhibiting  litUe  spirit;  but  dressed  In  % 
light  plated  harness  in  a  nice  canlage,  her  head  was  raised^ 
her  neck  was  arched,  her  lam  eyes  sparkled,  and  her 
style  and  motion  were  something  beautiful  to  behold. 
I  Know  no  work  of  our  Creator's  hand  more  grandly 
noble  than  an  intelligent,  elegant  horse. 

Lady  Moscow  was  mated  with  a  great  gray  horse— a 
steady,  powerful  animal,  as  dignifled  as  a  deaeon. 
Sometimes  they  were  placed  in  a  paddock  together. 
Serenely  the  horse  walked  in—of  course  he  was  deUghted 
to  be  allowed  his  freedom  in  an  open  field  and  exprassed 
his  pleasure  by  kicking  up  once  or  twice,  but  immedi- 
ately remembering  his  dignity,  commenced  cropping 
the  grass.  The  mare,  always  frolicsome,  capered  aCoui 
him  in  graceful  play,  pretending  to  bite  and  kick,  fol- 
lowing him  about,  as  he  tried  to  avoid  her  attentions. 
Presently  away  she  would  go,  running  at  a  tremendous 
speed  round  and  round  the  t(EA  acre  lot,  until  we  feared 
she  would  injure  herself.  Then  back  to  the  horse,  to 
browse  by  his  side  a  few  moments,  and  snuflBng  the  air 
in  the  consciousness  of  her  magnificent  strenj|^»  awi^ 
again  like  the  wind. 

She  was  exceedingly  fond  of  this  horse— invariably 
pawing  and  snorting  when  he  was  taken  out, 
whinnying  to  him  a  gentle  welcome  on  his  return, 
and  an  immediate  ruobingof  noses  took  place  upon 
his  entering  her  adjoining  stall,  which  he  occupied. 

By-and-by  we  mated  the  gray  with  a  black  horse, 
and  Lady  Moscow's  jealoui^  was  terribly  aroused. 
When  he  was  first  brought  into  the  stable,  her  ears 
were  laid  back,  she  tried  to  bite  and  kick  the  new 
comer,  and  continued  to  do  so  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity occurred.  Blacky  would  look  at  her  in  a  sort 
of  inquiring  deprecatory  way,  as  if  to  say,  "  Why  do 
you  hate  me  ?  "  but  never  was  he  treated  in  a  more 
friendly  manner,  though  they  were  inmates  of  the 
same  stable  off  and  on  for  several  years.  Once, 
being  taken  past  a  stall  she  occupied  (too  near)  he 
received  a  kick  in  the  breast  from  which  he  was 
several  weeks  in  recovering. 

The  mare  was  not  at  all  vicious— never  exhibited 
an  antipathy  toward  anything  else,  and  was  as  pleas- 
ant as  a  May  morning  when  old  gray  was  by  her 
side,  but  let  poor  Blacky  appear  and  she  expressed 
dislike  in  an  instant. 

Lady  Moscow  was  a  master  hand  at  slipping  a  hal- 
ter; and  although  carefully  tied  managed  frequently  , 
to  loosen  herself.     We  had  a  i^arden  filled  with  aUl 


•n  sorts  of  nice  ▼effetables.  Sevenl  times  she  un- 
tied  her  halter,  quietly  walked  out  of  the  stable, 
strolled  up  the  centre  walk  of  the  garden, 
nipped  oix  an  ear  of  com  on  the  way ;  crossed 
a  side  path  and  returned  by  another  path  to 
her  stall,  and  the  footprints  indicated  that  the 
walk  had  been  taken  four  or  five  times  during 
the  same  night,  without  stepping  on  a  bed.  a  liili  of 
potatoes,  or  doing  any  damage  whatever,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  pilfering  the  com. 

We  thought  this  proceedtaig  a  singular  one,  as  she 
was  ever  ready  for  a  good  run,  and  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  sweet  com,  and  might  have  revelled  in  both  had 
she  chosen  to  do  so.  The  walks  were  simply  cut  in  the 
son  forming  a  squsre. 

At  another  time  during  the  day  she  wandered  to  the 
front  of  the  house  unseen,  and  finding  a  little  spot  about 
twelve  feet  square,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  ateoceb 
she  immediately  took  poesession.  The  grass  and  cloTer  were 
tender  and  sweet,  and  after  a  lozorioiis  roll  Lady  Moecow  wms 
enjoying  a  feast  indeed,  when  her  hiding  place  wis  discovered, 
and  It  was  thought  best  to  return  her  ladyship  to  the  stable. 
We  had  visitors,  and  three  gentlemen  walked  promptly  toward 
thespot.  As  the  first  one  drew  near,  apair  of  heeli  were  raised 
aboot  six  inchea  from  the  gronnd  and  he  stood  still,  amaaed; 
as  the  next  drew  near,  the  heels  were  again  raised  toward  him 


enough  to  hart  anybody,  bat  simply  as  a  warning  to 
keep  at  a  proper  distance:  then  came  the  taird-  qaick  as 
thooght  gently  ap  went  the  heels  again  in  his  directioa,  while 
the  lovely  cieatara  never  interniptea  her  delicious  repast.  The 
three  men  stood  in  a  dilemma.  Whenever  either  made  the 
slightest  advance,  np  flew  the  nimble  heels  toward  that  person 
—her  body  moring  as  requited,  back  and  forth  in  asemi-eirde, 
to  protect  the  entrance  to  her  clover  nook.  Presently  up  came 
Mr.  D.,  a  stalwart  man  of  six  feet  in  height,  who,  looking  dls- 
dainfolly  toward  the  three  checkmated  individuals,  said. 
**  What  are  fooling  about;  why  don*t  you  go  right  up  to  herr 
and  auiting  the  action  to  the  word  he  made  a  boUf  advance. 
The  next  moment  found  him  scrambling  up  the  piasxa,  the 
parson  climbing  a  tree,  and  the  doctor  hiding  behind  it,  while 
peals  of  laughter  issued  from  the  open  windows  of  the  noose, 
ihi  Mr.  D.^s  determined  venture  the  mare  had  wheeled  round. 


reared  her  great  self  aloft  and  pawing  the  air  with  her  forefeet, 
looked  as  if  she  were  about  to  demolish  somebody.  This  on- 
looked  for  maneuver  served  to  scatter  her  would-be  captors, 


and 
eye 


this  being  accomplished  she  resnxned  her  crazing  with  wsxr 
that  no  one  approach  her  unaware.     As  I  came  near  with 
ah  apple  In  my  hand,  speaking  soothingly,  she  however  came 
at  once,  yielding  herself  a  willmg  captive  as  I  seiasd  her  f  ore- 

spar- 
dme 


lock. 

It  was  all  play.    She  would  have  injured  neither  of  the 
ties  willingly;  but  took  this  method  to  enJoy  for  a  I 
delightful  freedom.    I  never  think  of  this  playfOl,  knowing 
creature  without  a  sigh  of  regret;  but  it  were  better  to  die  than 
to  be  sold  to  an  unfeeling,  cruel  msster. 

Good  common  sense  In  the  master  Is  appreciated  by  the 
horse.  An  intelligent,  bright  horse  will  soon  learn  whether  his 
master  Is  his  equu  or  his  uf  evior  in  the  moral  qualities  which 
<^  to  make  up  character.  Not  to  know  that  horses  have  indi- 
vidual character  and  disposiUon  as  marked  and  varied  aa  men, 
is  to  lack  the  flnt  essential  of  being  a  good  horseman.  Mot  to 
recognise  the  possession  of  intellect  by  the  horse.  Is  erroneous. 
Talk  of  instinct!  why,  I  have  known  horses  who  seemed,  from 
their  intellsence,  better  qualified  to  vole  than  many  who  exer- 
cise the  right  of  suflrage.  Then  as  to  affection  and  fidelity,  an 
average  horse  possesses  more  of  both  than  the  generality  of 
gallanta  and  fiirts  at  the  fashionable  watering  places. 

As  an  instance  of  memory  and  ailaetion  in  a  horse,  a  gentla- 
man  relates  the  following  incident: 

"  When  I  was  a  boy  my  father  bought  from  a  nelghboriiur 
farmer  a  gray  Galloway  {Muy,  which  waa  venr  vidoos  to  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  except  myself.  The  way  in 
which  I  acquired  so  much  power  over  him  was  by  feeding  him 
with  bread,  and  showing  him  other  acts  of  kindness. 

"  Some  yean  sfterward  I  left  home,  and  when  I  retomed  to 
my  fathers  house  I  found  that  *  Donald*  had  been  sold*  sad 
that  all  trace  of  him  had  been  lost  for  about  seventeen  years. 
At  that  period,  bemg  resident  in  a  village  in  a  neighboring 
county.  I  saw  aa  old  white  horse  In  a  cart,  and  thinking  that  n 
might  be  the  same  animal,  I  went  up  to  him  in  the  same  way 
as  I  used  to  do  in  boyhood,  and  said  ^ Donald.*  He  immediately 
turned  his  head  to  me,  laid  it  on  my  shoulder,  pawed  the 
ground,  rubbed  his  nose  upon  my  arm,  and  showed  the  grest^ 
est  possible  affection. 

**  The  driver  of  the  cart  came  out  of  a  shop,  and  warned  me 
to  keep  away  flrom  the  horse  or  he  would  bite  me.  I  moved  up 
the  street,  when  Donald  became  restive,  wrenched  the  reins 
out  of  the  lad's  hands,  followed  me  along  the  street,  and  it  was 
not  until  after  I  entered  a  house  that,  after  much  diflical^,  he 
was  induced  to  move  away.** 

This  is  a  really  wonderful  act  of  memory  on  the  port  of  the 
horse,  and  not  at  all  a  bad  one  on  the  part  of  the  man;  and  the 
incident  affords  a  direct  proof  that  memory  is  a  conmion  pos- 
session of  man  and  beast.  That  the  man  should  recognise  the 
animal  which  he  loved  in  his  boyhood  was  a  tolerably  fair  cs* 
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odae  of  memoiy;  bnt  that  Um  liorse  staoald  recognlz*  the 
man  it  even  more  astonUhlng.  From  borhood  to  manhood  the 
lapse  of  seventeen  years  makes  sach  changes  In  personal  ap- 
pearance that,  as  a  rule,  the  man  of  thirty  can  scarcely  be 
Tecognlxed  even  by  those  who  knew  him  well  as  a  boy  of  thir- 
teen. Nor  can  the  voice  c[ive  any  help  in  recognition,  for  the 
deep  tones  of  the  manly  voice  are  as  nnlike  the  shrill  sounds  of 
a  boy's  "  treble  pipe  "  as  is  the  bearded  face  of  the  man  to  the 
smooth  cheek  of  the  boy. 

Dress  also  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  appearance  of  a 
haman  being;  and  when  we  eonsider  that  the  dress  of  a  man  is 
quite  unlike  that  of  a  boy,  we  must  appreciate  the  strength  of 
memory  which  enables  the  horse  to  recognize  his  friend  in 
•pite  of  so  many  alterations. 

To  the  intellect  and  affections  of  this  magnlfloent  animal 
jou  must  address  yourself,  if  yon  desire  to  secure  his  most 
valuable  and  beautiful  performances.  If  an  accident  cccurs 
to  harness  or  carriage  and  the  driver's  voice  betnys  fright,  the 
horse  will  instantly  discover  it,  and  become  frightened  as  well; 
if  the  driver's  manners  and  tones  are  calm  and  llrm,  the  horse 
Is  reassured  and  passive. 

If  in  grooming,  harnessing  and  driving  the  average  horse, 
kindness  and  a  little  petting  are  habitual,  the  horse  soon  be- 
comes attached  to  his  master  and  stable,  and  will  exhibit  his 
siffection  by  following  the  master's  call  or  returning  home  from 
a  distance  when  turned  loose  in  the  road;  he  will  come  up  and 
kiss  the  hand  which  feeds  him,  look  love  from  his  great  generous 
eyes  into  the  face\>f  his  master,  and  dance  hornpipes,  circling 
about  on  the  lawn  with  a  lithe  and  fracef  ul  movement  that  no 
Jack-tar  can  imitate. 

I  once  knew  a  horse  which  was  owned  by  a  lawyer,  and  driv- 
en by  him  only  in  the  warm  season.  He  fed  him  generously, 
and  was  not  cruel,  though  harsh  In  manners  and  voice.  During 
the  winter  a  quiet  old  gentleman  kept  the  horse,  using  him  only 
Co  draw  light  loads  of  wood  from  a  neighboring  forest.  He  did 
not  feed  him  so  hish  as  the  lawyer,  although  he  gave  him  plenty 
of  hay.  Yet  his  Kindness  and  tenderness  were  so  uniform, 
that  tne  animal  became  greatly  attached  to  him,  and  would  re- 
sort to  many  tricks  to  get  away  from  his  owner  in  the  summer 
time  and  run  away  to  the  stable  of  his  old  friend.  His  pleasure 
at  the  old  man's  caresses  was  manifest  when  he  arrived  before 
his  door,  panting  from  his  race  thither. 

Horses  arc  sometimes  subjects  of  monomania: 

In  1800,  dttxing  the  campaign  of  Austerllta,  a  Ptedmontese 
officer  possessed  a  beautiful,  and,  in  other  respects,  a  service- 
able mare,  bnt  which  one  peculiarity  rendered,  at  times,  very 
dangerons  for  the  saddle,  nhe  had  a  decided  aversion  to  paper, 
which  she  immediately  recognised  the  moment  she  saw  ft,  and 
even  in  the  darlt,  if  one  or  two  leaves  were  rubbed  together. 
The  effect  produced  by  the  sight  or  sound  of  it  was  so  prompt 
and  S9  violent,  that  in  many  cases  she  unhorsed  her  rider;  and 
in  one  case,  his  foot  being  entangled  in  the  stirrup,  she  dragged 
him  a  considerable  way  over  a  stony  road.  In  other  respccttf 
this  mare  had  not  the  slightest  fear  of  objects  that  would  terrify 
most  horses.  She  regaraednot  the  music  of  the  band,  the 
whistling  of  the  balls,  the  roaring  of  the  cannon,  the  Are  of  the 
bivouac,  or  the  glittering  of  arms.  The  confusion  and  noise  of 
an  engagement  made  no  impression  upon  her;  the  sight  of  no 
other  white  object  affected  her;  no  other  sound  was  regarded; 
the  Tiew  or  the  rustling  of  paper  alone  roused  her  to  madness. 
All  possible  means  were  employed  to  cure  her  of  this  extraor- 
dinary and  dangerous  aberration,  but  without  success;  and  her 
master  was  at  length  compelled  to  sell  her,  for  his  life  was  in 
continual  danger.  A  mare  belonged  to  the  French  Guard- Royal 
from  1816  to  IStl.  8he  was  perfectly  manageable,  and  betrayed 
no  antipathy  to  the  human  being,  nor  to  other  animals,  nor  to 
horses,  except  they  were  of  a  light  gray  color:  but  the  moment 
she  saw  a  gray  horae,  she  rushed  upon  it,  and  attacked  it  with 
greatest  fury.  It  was  the  same  at  all  times  and  every  where, 
fihe  was  all  that  could  be  wished  on  the  parade,  on  the  route, 
in  the  ranks,  in  action,  and  in  the  stable;  but  such  was  her 
hatred  towards  gray  or  white  horses  that  it  was  dangerous  to 
place  them  .n  the  sume  stable  with  her.  at  whatever  distance. 
If  Bhe  once  caught  a  glimpse  of  one;  whether  horse  or  mare, 
she  rested  not  until  she  had  thrown  her  rider,  or  broken  her 
baiter,  and  then  she  rushed  on  it  with  the  greatest  fnry,  and  bit 
it  in  a  thousand  places.  She  generally,  however,  seized  the 
animal  by  the  head  or  the  throat,  snd  held  it  so  fast  that  she 
would  suffocate  it,  if  it  were  not  promptly  released  from  her 
bite.  As  she  grew  old,  the  mania  was  not  quite  removed,  but 
it  was  somewhat  weakened.  No  other  body  of  a  white  color 
appeared  to  make  the  least  impression  on  her.  A  mare  belong- 
ing to  the  Fifth  squadron  of^French  hussars,  feared,  on  the 
contrary,  all  white  Inanimate  objects— such  as  white  mantles, 
coats,  or  even  the  sleeves  of  shirts  and  chemises  too  much  dis- 
played, and  particularly  white  plumes.  When  any  of  these 
white  bodies,  especially  in  motion,  were  first  perceived,  if  they 
were  of  any  magnitude,  and  their  motion  was  rapid,  she  was  in 
a  dreadful  fright  and  strove  to  escape;  but  if  they  were  of  no 
areat  size  ana  moved  more  gently,  she  rushed  fnrioud^  upon 
them,  struck  at  them  with  her  forefeet  and  endeavored  to  tear 
them  with  her  teetli.  No  otlier  colors  produced  the  slii^htest 
effect  upon  her,  nor  did  the  appearance,  however  sudc^n,  of 
white  horses,  or  dogs  of  the  same  color;  but  if  a  white  plume 
waved,  or  a  white  sheet  of  paper  floated  by  her,  her  rear  or 
lagewas  nngovemable.  These  three  cases  of  siuirular  and 
peculiar  averaion  poaaeas  all  the  characteristics  of  true  mouu- 


How  to  Teach  a  Child  Honesty. 

I  am  not  sare  whether  I  did  right  or  -wtorojjt,  I  am 
snre  that  I  meant  right.  It  was  on  this  wise :  Belieyinff 
implicitly  that  the  bending  of  little  human  twigs  should 
be  accomplished  during  the  early  stages  of  the&erowth, 
I  concluded  to  commence  on  Vleve.  My  intention  was 
to  give  her  a  lesson  in  firmneas.  Accordinely  I  filled  a 
box  with  chestnuts,  and  placed  them  within  her  reach, 
saying,  *'Now,  Vieve,  dear,  you  must  not  touch  them 
without  my  permission.*' 

<*  Well,  then,  I  dess  1*11  not,'*  waa  the  reply,  while  the 
brown-eyed  three-yearK>ld  gazed  wistfully  toward  the 
rweet  temptation.    I  gave  her  six  or  eignt 

''  In  my  dear  little  poUt,  f  ank'oo  1" 

I  went  to  my  work,  and  labored  with  all  the  cheeiful- 
nees  of  an  inventor  who  is  pretty  sure  his  machine  is  a 
success. 

During  the  afternoon  it  occurred  to  my  mind  that 
those  eight  chestnuts  were  lasting  a  remarkable  time. 
Aasuming  my  blandest  tone  for  the  occasion,  I  aaked :     . 

<<  Vleve,  have  you  eaten  all  your  chestnuts?" 

*No,Iflnknot." 

'^  Come  here,  darling.    Where  do  you  get  so  many  t" 

"Oh,  I  dlU  'em  out  of  my  poUt." 

"  Well,  there  are  more  than  I  gave  you  at  first,"  I  said, 
as  I  examined  the  dainty  receptacle.  "  O  I  Vleve,  have 
vou  been  disobeying  me,  and  getting  more  out  of  thai 
box?" 

"I  'spects  p'raps  I  have." 

"  But  are  you  sure  ?" 

"Yes,  I's  pittysure." 

"Oh,  dear  Vieve,"  I  cried  with  the  feelinss  of  one 
who  diBCovers  his  invention  to  be  a  failure,  "  this  makes 
poor  mamma  feel  so  sad.  I  do  not  like  to  punish  you, 
out  what  must  I  do  ?  I  must  have  my  little  girl  obey 
me.    Oh  1  what  shaU  I  do  ?" 

The  small  sinner  looked  reflective. 

"  Well,  Manmia,"  she  presently  said,  in  solenm  tones, 
"  I  dess'oo  had  better  pray." 

Believinff  her  suggestion  a  wise  one,  embodying  about 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  entire  affair,  I  acted  upon  It.  Be- 
turning  to  my  occupation  after  our  session  had  ad- 
journed, the  first  thing  that  caught  my  attention  was  a 
scrap  ol:  old  newspaper,  containing  this  sentence  : 

"He,  who  through  intention  or  neglect,  throws  be> 
fore  another  a  temptation  is,  if  he  be  overcome,  equally 
guilty." 

I  put  away  the  box  of  chestnuts,  and  am  waiting  fur- 
ther light. 

A  Frog  Barometer. 

Out  at  the  Lafayette  Park  police  station,  St.  Louis, 
they  have  a  weather  prophet  which  eclipses  Tice  and  all 
the  barometers  in  the  neighborhood,  it  is  a  frog  of  the 
genus  JJyla^ore  familiar  to  the  general  reader  as  the 
tree-toad.  Hunt,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Park,  was 
mildly  abusing  his  barometer  one  day  for  misleading 
him,  when  the  ofiScer  on  the  beat,  an  old  frontiersman, 
said  he  would  show  him  a  trick.  He  took  a  glass  Jar 
and  threw  into  it  some  stones  and  a  couple  of  inches 
of  water.  Then  he  whittled  out  a  little  wooden  ladder 
and  put  it  in  the  jar.  After  some  lively  scrambling  a 
tree  toad  was  caught,  chucked  in  and  a  tin  top  screwed 
on.  The  weather  indicator  was  complete.  When  it  is 
goine  to  be  fair  weather  that  toad  roosts  on  the  top 
round  of  the  ladder,  solemnly  blinking  the  hours  away. 
From  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  before  a  change  to  bad 
weather,  "the  general,"  as  they  call  him.  begins  to 
dlmb  down,  and  hours  before  a  storm  sets  in  he  squats 
himself  on  a  stone,  and,  with  his  head  ]ust  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  peers  aloft  at  the  coming  storm. 

Let  the  weather  be  changeable  and  "shifting,"  as 
"  Old  Prob."  says,  and  the  toad  goes  up  and  down  that 
ladder  like  a  scared  middy.  When  it  is  fair  and  the 
toad  roosts  aloft  his  sldn  is  of  a  light  grayish  green. 
When  the  change  comes  the  skin  turns  black  as  the  toad 
goes  down  the  Uidder.  becoming  a  Jet,  shining  black  by 
tbe  time  he  reaches  the  bottom.  The  fame  of  the  toad 
has  spread  through  Lafayette  Park  neighborhood. 


Thb  best  and  sweetest  flowers  of  Paradise  Ood  gives 
to  his  people  when  they  are  upon  their  knees.  Prayer  is 
the  gate  of  heaven  or  key  to  let  us  into  Paradise. 
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THE  GROWING  WORLD. 
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Life   Among  the   Arotio   Explorers. 

BT  JA8FBB  T.  JSHHINafl. 

Every  section  of  the  globe  farnUhee  a  world  of  thoiu^t  and 
•peculation  for  the  contemplative  mind  of  the  natoralist.  To 
the  stadent  of  nature  there  is  not  an  nninteresting  apot  on 
er.rtb.  Man  vraa  created  with  a  desire  for  discovery ;  and 
within  the  secret  avenues  of  everv  thinking  brain  there  is  a 
constant  longing  to  know  more.  To  behold  the  natural  beau- 
ties of  creation,  the  wonders  and  sublimities  that  bear  npon 
their  faces  imposing  evidence  of  the  almighty  power  of  €k>d, 
and  he  is  always  reaching  out.  and  striving  to  enter  new  fields 
of  observation,  where  new  and  hitherto  unheard  of  ravs  of  troth 
and  knowledge  blaze  forth  in  effnlgence,  to  illnmine  his  under- 
standing and  enlighten  the  world. 

If  man  was  always  perfectly  contented  with  his  lot  and  c«n-> 
dition,  he  would  always  remain  the  same ;  the  progressive  spirit 
that  rules  the  age  arouses  his  ambition  and  leads  him  oa 
through  patient  toll  and  investigation,  to  higher  and  nobler, 
achievements.  Hence,  even  a  discontented  mind,  though  it 
has  ruined  thousands,  bv  leading  them  in  pursuit  of  olnects 
they  never  attained,  is,  after  all,  the  potent  lever  that  is  raising 
the  world  higher  and  higher  np  the  sublime  hill  of  science 
every  day. 

It  was  the  discontented  mind  of  James  Watt  that  bnllt  the 
•team  engine ;  and  of  Qeorge  Stephenson  that  improved  and  aiH 
plied  it  to  the  railway.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  what  theb 
predecessors  had  done ;  they  believed  they  could  make  an  im- 
provement ;  thev  studied  long  and  earnestly ;  they  reached 
ahead  ;  they  took  the  step,  andi  the  world  knows  the  result.  It 
was  the  discontented  mind  of  Christopher  Colombns  that  led 
him  on  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  After  matnre 
deliberation,  and  years  of  intense  thought  and  etndy,  he  reject- 
ed the  theories  of  the  learned  men  of  his  time  and  sailed  away 
to  establish  the  enduring  truth  of  his  own.  It  was  the  discon- 
tented minds  of  Ross,  and  Franklin,  and  Kane,  that  led  them 
to  defy  the  storms  and  severities  of  the  Arctic  winter,  and  face 
the  dangers  of  the  frozen  Polar  seas  in  their  attempt  of  the 
north-west  passage  and  exploration  of  the  Northern  -  7'  -  ^ 

Tropical  explorations  have  revealed  to  us  the  taajLTi  <i  j  u  w  .-les 
and  immense  masses  of  Inxnriant  vegetation,  the  d/irk  v!!«ni;ed 
savage  and  indolent  native ;  the  liissing  serpent  and  lo^ih^ome 
reptfle.  and  the  fierce  and  blood-thirsty  beasts  of  (jrcv,  ttiat 
prowl  through  the  Infested  forests  of  the  Torrid  kohl^  'E:!^iiIi> 
rations  in  the  Polar  regions  have  revealed  to  ns  scei  m  "^  i  w  ^tr^inge 
and  astonishing  contrast.    And  yet,  the  hand  of  Goiil  i »« d i apUjr  i^d 


September.  For  forty-four  days  thej  contlnned  on  their  event' 
f  nl  Journey,  occasionally  meeting  with  wohree  and  other  north- 
ern animals,  and  on  the  Sdd  of  October,  they  reached  Comber- 
land  House,  having  traveled  090  miles.  On  the  18th  of  Jano- 
ary.  1890,  he  set  out  for  Fort  Ohepewyan,  in  the  Athahaaca 
~  Tion,  897  milea  beyond.    The  whole  distance  larthrooeha 

Id  barren  wilderness,  almost  wholly  uninhabited,  desolate, 
and  inhospiUble.  The  snow  lay  deep  npon  the  groond,  and 
the  cold  wintry  blasts  swept  over  the  plains  and  bleak  hUlsides 
with  unresisting  fury.  Tracts  of  pine  forest  which  they  passed 
now  and  then,  roared  and  wailed  in  the  grasp  of  the  heavy 
gale;  the  wind  whistled,  and  the  snow  sifted  down  upon  them 
io  fast  that  it  appeared  almost  dark  and  foggy  in  the  thick 
wooda,  reminding  them  at  times  of  the  Alpine  storma  around 
the  sreat  St.  Bema^  and  recalling  to  their  minds  the  old 
stories  they  had  heard  and  read  aboot  the  saving  of  lost  and 
perishing  travelers  by  the  plons  monks  of  the  convent  and  their 
noble  dogs:  With  tne  passage  of  the  storm  the  son  would 
oome  focthy  but  its  rays  were  cold  and  feeble,  particlea  of  frost 
filled  the  air,  rendering  the  slqr  of  a  dull,  haqr  color,  and  great 
fleecv  clouds  flew  swiftly  overhead  in  the  roaring  eale.  All 
day  long  the  little  party  of  hardy  explorers  would  toil  through 
the  snow,  part  of  the  time  on  foot  and  part  of  the  time  seated 
in  their  sledges,  wrapped  in  furs,  and  drawn  briskly  over  the 
smooth  surface  by  their  faithful  dogs.  At  nieht  a  warm  or 
sheltered  place  was  selected  for  a  camp,  nsoally  in  the  thick 
forest,  the  snow  was  scraped  from  the  ground,  wood  collected 
and  a  fire  built,  a  pile  of  pine  branches  cut  and  placed  before 
it  for  a  bed,  the  dogs  were  unharnessed  from  the  sledges,  sup- 
per cooked,  the  provisions  hung  on  the  trees  near  by,  where 
the  wolves  could  not  reach  them,  and  wrapping  themselves  in 
their  furs  and  blankets  they  threw  themselves  npon  their  rode 
cooch  and  prepared  to  pass  the  night  comfortably,  even  in  the 
severest  weather.  In  a  little  more  Uian  two  months  the  jour 
ney  was  completed,  and  they  arrived  at  Fort  Chepewyan. 

In  the  spnng  active  preparations  were  commenced  for  the 
advance  of  the  expedition,  and  on  the  18th  of  July  they  aet  forth 
for  Fort  Providence,  which  they  reached  in  eleven  daya.  On  the 
9d  of  Augost  they  set  oot  for  the  mooth  of  the  Coppermine  river ; 
bot  after  eighteen  days  of  hard  traveling  they  were  obliged  to 
establish  their  winter  qoarters  at  Fort  Enterprise.  Here  they 
passed  the  long  cold  winter,  the  grocmd  covered  deep  with  the 
Icy  mantle  and  the  branches  of  the  trees  loaded  and  bent  with 
snow.  It  was  feared  that  their  provisions  and  ammunition 
would  be  exhausted  before  the  long  winter  passed,  unless  some 
one  returned  for  more.  Mr.  Back,  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
members  of  the  expedition,  drew  on  his  snow-shoes,  and  bid- 
ding his  companions  be  of  good  cheer,  set  out  for  Fort  Chepe- 
wyan. He  was  gone  nearly  live  months,  and  his  friends  long  be- 
lieved him  lost.  No  wonder  his  retnm  was  hailed  with  joy,  for 
he  was  looked  npon  almost  as  one  resurrected  from  the  grave. 


in  the  Arctic  regions  fully  as  much  as  it  is  in  the  'i  roplci.  ajiUI  He  had  passed  across  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  had  traveled  over 
mated  life  in' these  regions,  are  by  nature's  wU<^  pnivif.forL  fllOO  miles  in  snow-shoes,  and  had  passed  the  cold  wintry 


mated  lire  in  tnese  regions,  are  oy  nature's  wi^i^  pn^vi<!<torL 
fitted  and  prepared  for  the  rigorous  climate,  by  wsrm  cu«w  of 
fur ;  and  they  could  not  exist  for  an  hour  beneath  the  boming 
sun  of  the  equator.  Animals  from  the  tropical  regions  trans- 
ported hither,  with  only  their  thin  covering  of  coarse  hair, 
would  perish  at  once,  and  be  frozen  to  an  adamantine  mass  in 
less  than  a  single  day.  Animals  are  not  as  numerous  or  fero- 
cious here  as  they  are  in  warm  climates,  but  the  reindeer,  seal, 
walrus,  white  bear,  etc,  abound,  and  the  sable  and  marten  leap 
through  the  forests  with  all  the  vivacity  of  the  weasel  and  nim- 
ble squirrel  of  the  temperate  zone. 

About  the  first  of  February  the  edge  of  the  sun  is  discovered, 
peering  above  the  horizon  at  some  low  point  between  rugged 
bills  of  ice  and  rock.  A  few  minutes  only  is  it  visible,  and 
then,  having  passed  across  the  narrow  valley,  is  hid  fkt>m  view 
behind  the  intervening  hill.  For  nearly  twenty-four  hours  it 
sails  below  the  horizon,  and  then  it  api)ears  a  littke  hieher  than, 
before,  where  it  is  a  little  farther  across  the  valley,  ana  the  day 
is  a  little  longer.  Gradually  it  rises  higher  and  higher,  day  by' 
day,  like  the  thread  to  a  screw,  and  tne  days  become  an  hour 
long,  then  two,  four,  eight,  fifteen,  twenty,  and  then  the  sun 
only  dips  below  the  horizon  for  a  few  minutes,  where  some  tall 
dark  mountain  leans  against  it,  and  at  last  it  rises  above  all, 
and  rides  majestically  round  and  round,  and  for  weeks  there  is 
only  one  continual  day.  Having  reached  its  height,  it  descends 
in  tne  same  manner  that  it  arose,  until  it  is  only  seen  skimming 
for  a  few  minutes  along  the  horizon,  over  some  low  vallev, 
away  to  the  south,  and  about  the  last  of  November  it  entirely 
disappears  and  the  long  Arctic  night  commences.  For  weary 
montns  the  dark  night  is  unbroken  by  a  single  ray  of  sunlight ;« 
and  during  this  time,  when  the  sky  is  not  overcast  with  clouds, 
the  moon  and  stars  shine  perpetual.  The  cold  is  intense,  and 
the  Aurora  Borealls  or  Northern  LIghU  flash  up  and  silently 
pass  along  the  heavens,  and  flit  and  glimmer  overhead,  combin- 
ing with  tne  pale  light  of  the  moon  to  cast  their  wandering 
sickly  rays  upon  the  reflecting  surfaces  of  the  snow  mountains 
and  massive  icebergs,  giving  an  apparent  slow  ghostly  motion 
to  all,  and  inspiring  the  Arctic  navigator  with  strange  emotion, 
akin  to  dread  and  terror. 

Among  all  the  different  expeditiona  of  Arctic  navigators,  per-, 
haps  none  were  more  fraught  with  peril  and  adventure  than 
those  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  In  company  with  several  well- 
educated  gentlemen,  he  left  Gravesend,  Bngland,  on  the  88d  of 
Hay,  1819,  and  on  the  80th  of  August  following^ached  York 
Factory,  the  principal  depot  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
Havi  ng  made  all  necessarv  preparations, the  expedition  started  on 
their  long  river  journey  into  the  interior  wilderness,  on  the  iKh  of 


nighu  in  the  wooda,  with  no  other  covering  than  his  blanket 
and  deer-skin.  His  companions  gathered  about  him.  eager  to 
hear  his  stonr,  and  many  weary  nljghts  he  entertained  them  by 
reconntinff  toe  perils  and  adventures  of  the  lonely  journey. 

It  was  the  14th  of  June,  1821,  before  the  expiedltion  was 
again  on  the  move.  It  was  a  bright,  balmy  mominff  as  they  set 
forth  down  the  Coppermine,  ana  the  grass-coverea  banks  and 
slopes  were  lined  with  herds  of  deer,  mosk-oxen,  and  wolve«. 
At  the  end  of  a  month's  journey  they  beheld  ftom  the  sommit 
of  a  gentle  eminence  the  sparlding  waters  of  the  open  Polar  Sea. 
On  the  2l6t  of  July,  the  party  embarked  in  two  birch-bark  canoes, 
with  provisions  for  fifteen  days.  Coasting  along  the  shore, 
where  they  could  procure  game  or  encamp  on  the  approach  of 
bad  weather,  they  proceeded  eastward  660  milea.  when  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  admonished  them  to  return.  It  was  the  16th 
of  Auc^ust.  Naming  the  place  Tnnutfain  Point,  they  took  their 
last  look  of  their  fartherest  exploration,  and  turned  their  faces 
npon  the  homeward  course. 

The  sufferings  and  hardships  they  had  experienced  was  as 
nothing  when  compared  to  the  trials  that  now  lay  before  them. 
Proceeding  up  Hood's  River  they  endeavored  to  shorten  their 
route  to  Fort  Knterprise.  Long  lines  of  black  ledges  lined  the 
stream,  and  a  little  farther  up,  the  entire  river  poured  over  an 
immense  precipice  of  rock,  290  feet  in  height,  with  a  roar  ttiat 
seemed  to  jar  the  ground.  Above  this  cataract,  now  known  as 
the  Wilberforce  Fuls,  Che  stream  was  smaller,  rough  and  oofit 
for. navigation,  and  the  explorers  were  obliged  to  leave  their 
canoes  and  baggage  behina.  and  strike  oot  on  foot  across  the 
barren  wilderness  and  desolation.  It  was  now  the  Slst  of 
August.  They  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  when  a  heavy 
snow  storm  set  in,  and  winter  appeared  commencing  in  earnest. 
They  had  no  means  of  making  a  fire,  and  the  weather  was  su 
extremely  cold  they  were  forced  to  remain  vrrapped  np  in  their 
rode  beds  for  two  whole  days.  At  lensth  the  weather  moderated 
somewhat,  thoogh  it  was  still  roogn  and  boisteroos,  and  the 
little  party  drew  their  f ors  closely  aroond  them  and  plodded 
slowly  on  throogh  the  deep  snow  and  deeper  drifts. 

A  new  terror  now  stared  them  in  the  face.    Their  provisians 

Sive  oot,  and  starvation  seemed  already  whispering  a  doleful 
rgtt  in  their  ears.  Hardlv  a  tree  or  shrub  appeared  to  gladden 
the  eye  or  furnish  material  for  building  a  fire.  Cold  and  deso- 
late marshes,  and  barren  rock-bound  hillsides,  along  which  the 
wind  rushed  impetuoosly,  bearing  clouds  of  liffht  snow  on  its 
raging  wings  and  hurling  it  into  ten  thousana  drift^  met  the 
gaze  in  every  direction.  Almost  in  despair  they  toiled  on  mor^ 
SeadtteaaB^A. 
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On  the  awh  of  September  they  leached  the  Ooppennliie  rifer. 
The  fltream  wae  about  laoytfds  wide,  and  the  fartherest  search 


revealed  nothing  bat  a  few  rude  willows  with  which  to  con-  eailed  for  England,  where  they  arrived  in  October,  IfiSS.   Thns 


atmct  a  raft  to  cross.    For  some  time  they  were  busy  binding 


Uie  faggots  together,  and  when  they  launched  their  intended 
t  itsank  nearly  to  the  water's  edge,  and  withont  oars  or 


float  1 


poles,  in  an  nnfavorable  wind,  the  raft  was  useless.  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson, with  almost  superhuman  'energy,  tied  a  line  around  his 
body,  and  handing  It  to  his  friends,  plunged  boldly  into  the  icy 
current  and  endeavored  to  swim  across.  If  he  could  gain  the 
opposite  shore  the  frail  willow  craft  could  be  hauled  back  and 
forth  and  the  crossing  mieht  be  accomplished.  But  ere  he  had 
reached  the  shore  his  limbs  become  numb  and  powerless,  and 
he  sank  helpless  in  the  cold  water,  paralysed  in  the  congealing 
tide.  His  comrades  hauled  him  quickly  ashore,  rolled  him  up 
in  warm  blankets  and  placed  him  before  a  slow  willow  fire,  and 
at  length  he  slowly  recovered.  His  effort  had  been  a  faflure, 
and  had  nearly  cost  him  his  life. 

Their  sufferings  had  become  terrible  in  the  extreme.  For 
several  days  they  had  had  nothing  to  eat  except  a  few  unpala- 
table lichens,  plucked  from  the  cold  soil  over  some  frowning 
precipice.  Haggard  and  woe-begone,  they  staggered  about  like 
gaunt  spectres  or  living  skeletons,  endeavoring  with  their  little 
remaining  strength,  to  oulld  a  canoe  of  their  canvass  trappings. 
The  sun  just  skimmed  above  the  far  southern  horiaon,  and  then 
sank  to  rest  after  shedding  for  a  short  time  iu  cold  leaden  rays, 
and  the  long  dark  night  followed :  the  heavens,  studded  with 
bright  stars  that  glittered  and  twinkled  like  sparkling  diamonds 
in  the  blue  concave  above,  and  the  silver  moon,  nding  high, 
seemed  to  whisper  hope,  even  yet,  to  the  famishing  explorers. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  of  October,  one  of  the  men  stag- 
gered in  with  the  antlers  and  back-bone  of  a  deer,  which  had 
died  or  been  killed,  probably  in  the  summer.  To  the  starving 
men  it  was  a  price.  Captain  Franklin  says,  **  the  wolves  and 
birds  of  prey  had  picked  them  clean,  but  there  still  remained 
a  quanti^  of  spinal  marrow,  which  ^ley  had  not  been  able  to 
enract.  This,  although  putrid,  was  esteemed  a  valuable  prize. 
and  the  spine  being  divided  into  portions,  was  distrlbutea 
equally.  After  eating  the  marrow,  which  was  so  acrid  aa  to  ex* 
eoriate  the  lips,  they  rendered  the  bones  friable  by  burning,  and 
ate  them  also." 

Ttuee  days  longer,  during  which  the  feeble  sufferers  talked 
almost  incessantly  of  the  pleasures  of  eating,  and  the  canoe 
was  ttnished.    The  passage  of  the  river  was  accomplished  in 


safety,  and*  they  struck  with  rfsfhg  rotrlts  for  Fort  Enterprise, 
then  only  forty  miles  distant,  where  Captain  Franklin  had  sent 


After  having  become  aofficiently  recmlted,  they  proceeded  c 
their  homeward  Journey.   At  length  they  reached  the  coast  ai 


gre^ 
fart 


back  men  on  nis  entering  the  Polar  Sea  to  await  his  return. 
But  their  hilarity  did  not  last  them  long.  The  driving  snow 
and  keen  frosty  air  seemed  to  pierce  the  very  marrow  of  their 
bones.  The  last  remains  of  their  old  worn-out  shoes  and 
scraps  of  leather  had  been  eaten,  and  again  they  were  famishing 
with  hunger.  In  despair  two  of  their  number  sank  down 
utterly  euaosted,  and  perished  in  the  snow. 
At  length  they  came  to  a  spot  where  a  few  sickly  lichens 
rew,  and  here  a  portion  of  the  men  declared  they  could  go  no 
/arther.  Franklin  and  seven  others  pushed  on.  promising 
assistance  aa  soon  as  it  coald  be  obtained.  The  distance  was 
now  twenty-four  miles,  and  ere  he  reached  it  fouf  more  men 
had  sank  exhausted  by  the  wayside.  It  was  on  the  evening  of 
the  11th  of  October,  that  the  captain  and  four  worn  and  weary 
men  staggered  up  to  the  Fort,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
meal  of  miserable  lichens,  not  a  morsel  of  food  had  passed 
their  lips  for  Ave  days.  Hero,  at  la8t,  they  expected  relief. 
Imaslne  their  feelings  when,  on  entering  the  Fort,  they  found 
it  silent,  desolate,  and  deserted  I 

Hr.  Back,  who  had  preceded  them,  had  reached  the  house 
two  days  previously,  aa  was  indicated  by  a  note  which  he  had 
left,  and  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  from  whom  he 
hoped  to  obtun  assistance.  With  faltering  steps  the  starving 
party  proceeded  to  collect  the  bones  and  skins  of  deer  that  bad 
been  killed  at  the  time  of  their  residence  there  the  previous 
winter,  and  prepare  them  for  food.  The  bones  were  pounded,  the 
hair  singed  from  the  skins,  and  the  whole  boiled  to  an  acrid 
aoup,  which  rendered  their  mouths  sore,  and  sickened  them  to 
a  sad  degree.  Day  by  day  it  sustained  their  lives ;  it  was  their 
only  food.  What  will  not  man  resort  to,  to  satisfy  the  pangs  of 
hunger  iu  the  last  stages  of  starvation  1  For  eighteen  days  they 
lived  thus,  and  no  relief  came.  On  the  evening  of  the  89th,  aa 
thpy  sat  around  the  Are  trying  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of 
their  now  almost  helpless  situation,  Dr.  Richardson  and 
Hepburn,  whom  they  had  left  in  an  exhausted  state,  some  three 
weeks  before,  entered— in  amazement  they  gazed  upon  each 
other.  Hepburn  had  Just  Idlled  a  partridge.  The  doctor  seized 
it,  tore  out  the  feathers,  held  it  for  a  few  moments  before  the 
Are,  and  divided  it  among  the  men.  Like  hungry  wolves  they 
ravenously  devoared  it ;  for  it  was  the  first  morsel  oftlecent 
flesh  they  had  tasted  for  ttiirty-one  days.  Richardson  and 
Hepburn  had  a  tragic  story  to  tell,  which  we  will  not  attempt 
to  lay  before  the  reader.  x7either  will  we  attempt  to  portray 
the  suffering  and  misery  that  followed.  Reduced  as  they  were, 
they  became  still  more  so.  They  moved  about  like  grim,  mel- 
ancholy spectres,  hollow-eyed  and  almost  fearful  to  look  upon. 
Their  voices  became  hoarse,  husky,  and  hollow,  scarcely  above 
a  whisper,  and  one  after  another,  they  sank  to  rise  no  more. 
At  lengthl  on  the  7th  of  November,  the  long-looked-f  or  aid 
arriveC  Three  Indians  came,  loaded  with  provisions,  and  the 
little  band,  almost  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  was  saved  Per« 
haps  no  more  touching  scene  was  ever  witnessed  than  that  of 
the  starving  survivors,  with  streaming  eyes,  offering  up  their 
unyer  of  thankgiving  for  their  timely  deliverance. 


terminated  the  flrst  Journey  of  Dr.  Franklin.  He  was  bom  an 
explorer.  The  perils  he  had  experienced  did  not  deter  him.  He 
sailed  again,  and  again  beheld  the  icy  regions  of  the  North. 
His  enthusiasm  fllniuiy  carried  him  too  far,  and  he  came  back  no 
more.  Experienced  navigators  followed,  and  his  remains  were- 
found  in  1850.  His  ships  were  frozen  In  the  ice,  and  tiis  men 
had  perished.  The  naked  and  ghastlv  skeletons  told  their 
silent  melancholy  tale  more  forcibly  tnan  human  lips  could 
tatter.  The  Northern  Oeean,  during  the  long  Arctic  night, 
when  the  Aurora  flashes  silently  across  the  sky,  lighting  up  the 
moving  mountains  of  ice  that  crash  and  Jar  against  each  other 
with  the  thunder  of  an  earthquake,  produce  a  scene  never  to- 
be  forgotten  by  the  bold  mariner.  The  scenery  in  the  far 
frozen  seas,  where  Perry,  Kane,  HcClure,  and  Hau,  dared  the 
surrounding  dangers,  amid  the  mighty  workings  of  Natnra» 
forma  a  sul^ect  ever  fraught  with  interest. 

Ups  and  Downs. 

There  are  three  senses  in  which  this  phrase  might  be  Inter 
preted.  In  one  it  referred  to  men  who  liaving  been  rich  be* 
came  poor,  or  who  rose  from  extreme  poverty  to  independence 
and  wealth.  In  another  It  might  allude  to  individoala  who 
liavlng  been  unknown  and  nnhonored,  became  by  a  turn  of  the 
wheel  of  fortune  men  of  high  oflicial  position,  flattered  and 
fawned  upon  by  everybody,  or  to  those  who  having  been  amonr 
the  foremost  of  the  nation,  fell  into  obscurity  and  contempt 
The  third  form  of  vidasitude  is  in  a  man*a  own  aelf .  There 
are  aome  seasons  when  men  are  contented,  brave,  and  cheer^ 
fol,  and  others  when  they  are  miserable,  finding  fault  with 
themselves,  and  with  everybody  else.  And  indeed  thia  third 
oondition  is  essentially  the  one  on  which  happineaa depended; 
for  a  man,  whether  rich  or  poor,  in  high  sution  or  low,  will 
always.  If  indeed  a  man,  have  the  power  to  be  happy  between 
the  crown  of  his  head  and  the  aole  of  his  foot.  But  with  re- 
gard to  those  visible  vidsaitudes  of  human  life,  those  npe  and 
downs  which  all  could  see,  there  are  few  men  forty  year* 
old,  and  residents  of  America,  who  could  not  recount  aome 
examples  of  such  changes.  The  naoal  explanation,  all  luck  t 
is  false,  and  the  expression  dangerous.  It  la  not  true  to  say 
that  it  happened  so,  because  the  fact  ia  that  the  causes  which 
brought  about  the  results,  are  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  on- 
known  to  the  public  Great  successes  oonld  be  traced  to  well- 
recognized  quail  ties  of  snccessfnl  men;  tremendous  failnree 
pointed  to  dther  aome  fasdnation  by  some  glittering,  unsafe 
acheme,  or  some  entanglements  with  wicked  aaaociatea  and 
partners. 

Young  men  should  aak  themselves  deliberately  the  question  t 
**  Is  it  to  be  up  or  down?**  Probably  all  young  men  did  ao  at 
some  time  or  other  of  their  youth.  There  are  some  who,  at  the 
outset  of  thdr  career,  fixed  thehr  eyes  steadily  upon  the  distant 
mountain  top  and  said  t  '*  There  is  my  gaol ;  I  will  reach  that.** 
And  eome  of  these  succeeded,  and  reached  the  height  with 
oonsdences  unstained,  with  memoiiea  unseared.  There  are 
others  who  also  succeeded,  but  at  the  expense  of  honor  and  of 
oonsdenoe  and  of  self-respect  Tet  probably  the'  majority  of 
those  who  made  thehr  way  to  the  top  did  so  with  no  set  pur- 
pose of  rising,  but  steadily  accomplished  the  task  set  before 
them,  doing  it  with  all  their  might.  By  steadfast  application 
to  duties  they  won  the  regard  of  employers,  and  found  them- 
sdves  continually  ridng  without  an  effort  of  their  own. 
Probably  no  young  man  ever  deliberatdy  purposes  to  himself 
to  go  on  down,  but  unfortunately  he  insists  upon  iiavin^ 
tobacco,  drink,  amusing  but  vidouscomradea,  too  pleasing  but 
disgraceful  female  friends.  These  were  all  weighta,  which  if 
a  young  man  carried  he  could  not  rise,  but  must  be  swept 
downward  to  ruin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  thinga  that  would 
help  a  young  man  to  go  up  In  the  world  are  good  temper,  a 
cheerful  way  of  looking  at  things,  a  sense  of  true  honor,  a 
feeling  of  sincere  honesty,  a  desire  to  be  personally  pure,  and 
a  keen  longing,  without  which  all  good  gifta  are  naught. 


Kbgbzxtiok  does  not  mean  Idleness,  and  it  may  mean 
labor.  A  wise  man  will  so  arrange  his  labors  that  each  aoo 
cceding  one  ahali  be  so  totally  different  from  the  last  that 
It  shall  serve  as  a  recreation  for  it  Phydcal  exertion  may 
follow  mental,  and  then  give  place  to  it  again.  A  man  equally 
wise  in  all  other  hygiemc  measures,  who  could  nicdy  adjust 
the  labors  of  mind  and  body  in  their  true  proportions  might 
hope  to  obtam  old  age  with  aU  hia  mental  facuitisfl  freah  and 
Tigorous  to  the  iaat  ^^ 
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WHEN  WORE  IS  DONEL 

■T  a.  w. 

0>r  meAdow-lands  and  flowery  lem 

The  fading  sanlight  passes. 
And  ripplinff  waves  dance  tremblingly 
0*er  nodding  grasses. 

fiack  from  the  fields  the  cattle  coma, 

The  oft-trod  pathway  taking ; 
And  bees  flit  by  with  lasr  hnm. 

The  flowers  forsaking. 

And  now  the  trees,  gold-tipped  with  ligbft, 

Fantastic  shades  are  flinklng ; 
And  wearied  birds  their  silent  flight 
Are  nest- ward  wingii^. 

Already,  seeking  qoiet  home. 

The  sons  of  toil  tiave  wended, 
Fbivnight  \a  near,  and  rest  haa  oome, 
And  labor's  ended. 

Beyond  the  hills  the  dying  day 

Hides  all  the  bloe  wfthblushes ; 
Then,  like  a  babe  that^s  tired  with  play, 
The  worn  world  boshes. 

Thns  ends  the  day,  so  peacefully, 

"80  free  from  moan  or  sighing. 
With  such  a  flood  of  light,  that  we 
Scarce  know  'tis  dying. 

And  we  lament  not,  for  we  know 

Another  day  must  follow  : 
Again  the  golden  beams  will  glow 
O'er  hill  and  hollow. 

80,  too,  on  ns  mar  eve-tide  creep. 

Calm,  radiant,  free  from  sorrow  ; 
Aa  wearied  children  may  we  sleep 
To  wake  to-morrow  1 


A  Railroad  Signal  Office. 

AV  HOUB  IK  THB  OBAND  CSNTBAL  DBPOT  AT  NSW  TOBX. 

The  Bigxuil  office  is  a  little  room  at  the  nothern  en- 
trance of  the  depot,  aboat  thirty  feet  above  the  pave- 
cnent.  It  is  reached  by  a  narrow  passage  way  from  the 
west  side,  and  when  you  get  into  it  you  see  a  sight 
which  made  Jonas  go  into  an  unmistakable  surprise. 
Looking  down  the  depot  there  was  a  space  of  more  than 
600  feet  extent  by  200  feet  breadth,  covered  with  an  iron 
toof  and  lighted  from  the  top.     Trains  of  cars  were 


coming  and  gofaig  ioccaoantly,  but  no  conAislaB  was 
perceptible,  and  evoithlng,  as  my  friend  said,  ''went on 
like  clockwork.*'  There  are  two  operators  In  aervioe 
bare,  relieving  each  other  daring  a  tour  of  dntj,  which 
extendi  from  5  ▲.!!.  to  11  at  nl^t,  their  motions  being 
regulated  by  a  large  and  costlv  dock.  The  gentlemen 
in  charge  received  us  very  politely,  bnt  before  we  had 
hardly  wanked  him  we  heard  the  snaro  and  rapid  ring 
of  a  Dell  overhead.  It  was  marked  ^  Ntnety-aixtb  to 
Beventy-ilfth  street."  <<  Tou  see,"  said  the  operator, 
''there  Is  a  train  coming  in,  and  it  wanto  to  know  If  we 
are  ready  for  it."  "  But  how  does  it  ring  that  bell  r' 
said  Jones.  "  By  electricity,''  was  the  reply.  "  This  is 
Hall's  patent,  which  worlui  Uke  a  charm.''  In  a  few 
minutes  another  bell  rang.  It  was  marked  "  Siztj-lkrat 
to  Fiftv-fiixth  street."  ^'  The  train  now  reports  itself 
again,'*^  said  the  operator,  "  and  this  renews  notice  either 
to  prepare  for  it  or  to  signal  it  to  stop. "  He  touched  a 
telegraphic  machine,  ana  then  said, "  This  throws  up  the 
slgiud  to  come  in,''  and  sure  enougli,  in  a  few  minutes 
the  train  arrived.  One  hundred  and  lotij  trains  arrive 
and  depart  in  a  day,  including  the  Central  Hudson,  the 
Harlem,  and  the  New  Haven  Roads,  and  hence  tbe  si|Fna] 
service  Is  one  of  incessant  activity.  The  operator  Uien 
Informed  us  that  each  road  has  four  starting  bells  of 
different  keys,  all  of  which  were  rung  by  him  bj  means 
of  electricity.  Three  started  passenger  trains,  and  one 
ordered  out  the  cars  as  soon  as  emptied.  "  Toa  aee," 
said  he,  "  this  train  which  has  Just  come  In.  The  pas- 
seng^ers  are  gone,  and  I  want  to  know  if  the  bacgage  is 
taken  out"  He  touched  a  stop  and  ranf  a  beU^as  he 
said)  600  feet  distant.  In  a  moment  a  bell  overhead 
struck  twice.  "Baggage  is  out."  he  said,  "otherwise 
he  would  have  struck  once,  and  I  would  have  vraited. 
I  must  order  the  train  out.  Do  you  see  that  loeooiotlve 
just  ahead  ?  Well,  now,  see  It  move."  He  touched  a 
stop  and  I  saw  the  letter  Z  displayed  at  a  window  in  a 
dde  buildinff.  "  He  hears  a  bell  ring,  also,"  aald  the 
operator.  The  engine  backed  down  and  hitched  to  the 
empty  train  and  the  Z  disappeared.  "  I  ahall  now  send 
bim  out,"  said  the  operator,  as  he  touched  another  stop, 
and  the  empty  train  at  once  moved  forward  and  left  the 
<»Uti0D.  The  letters  X  Y  Z  (I  may  add  parenthetically) 
designate  the  locomotives  of  the  Harlem,  Hudson  River, 
and  New  Haven  Roads,  and  are  the  signals  to  back  down 
and  connect  with  trains. 

"  I  am  now  about  to  send  out  a  passenger  train,"  con- 
tinued tbe  operator— "  a  half  hour  ago  1  struck  twiee 
to  open  the  aoors  and  let  the  passengers  pass  from  tbe 
sittinff-room  to  the  cars.  I  shall  soon  close  that  veir 
door,  but  ilrst  I  must  stop  checking  baggage."  A  smaU 
knob  was  touched  by  his  finger.  '^Now,"  said  he,  "  the 
next  trunk  that  comes  must  wait  for  another  train." 
There  (another  touch  with  the  Anger)  the  bagaiage  car 
is  hauled  out  and  switched  on  to  the  right  tr^k.  Five 
minutes  more  and  she  is  off.  Here  goes  the  '  close  the 
door  bell ;'  (at  a  touch)  no  one  passes  in  after  this.  Now 
I  say  'all  aboard,'  (a  touch),  and  we  hear  the  distant 
voice  of  tbe  conductor  echoing  through  the  vaulted 
roof.  "Now  it  moves,"  (another  touch),  and  the 
rumbling  movement  was  immediately  perceptible,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  train  left  the  station.  As  the  cars 
go  up  the  road  they  signal  their  progress  by  ringing 
bells  in  the  same  office  until  they  have  got  through  the 
city  streets,  and  give  assurance  of  a  clear  track  for  all 
that  may  follow.  The  station  wHl  contain  twelve  trains 
of  thirteen  cars  each,  and  by  means  of  this  wondeifnl 
system  all  are  manaired  with  dispatch  and  safety. 

The  Lemming. 

This  peculiar  little  animal  Is  a  native  of  Sweden.  It 
has  long  hind  legs,  and  short  ones  before,  something 
like  thelerboa,  and  is  about  tbe  size  of  a  dormouse.  It 
is  one  of  tbe  most  singular  little  animals  to  be  found. 
In  migration,  millions  move  together,  and  nothing  ca| 
turn  l£em  aside.  They  will  p^lsh  in  fire,  it  is  said,  01 
attempt  to  swim  a  lake,  but  ?rlll  not  turn  to  the  rii^hi  or 
left.  They  live  chiefly  on  roots,  and  after  passing  over 
a  meadow,  give  it  the  appearance  of  having  passed 
through  a  very  heavy  and  severe  drouth  and  then  bar* 
rowed  up.  They  often  go  to  battle  agataist  each  othei: 
and  armies  of  them  will  enter  Into  an  engagement  and 
continue  tbe  fight  until  one  side  Is  entirely  vanqulished. 
The  carcasses  left  after  the  battle  infect  the  air  for 
several  miles  around. 
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Obstinaxr^  and  Firmness. 

OlMtioAcy  prodnoM  as  maeh  BilBcbfef  In  ooDnactton  with 
the  smallett  matters  as  with  those  of  the  greatest  importaDce. 
A  person  of  obstinate  dispoeitlon  insists  as  resolnteiy  on  hav- 
ing his  own  choice  in  the  most  trifling  aflairs,  as  in  those  of 
Ihe  ntmost  oonseqaence  to  all  concerned.  Firmness  is  a  wise 
tend  noble  yirtae,  which  shows  itself  when  the  occasion  is  of 
•saffldent  dignity  to  demand  it;  bnt  obstinacy  makes  no  dif- 
ference in  the  things  themselTes;  and  those  who  are  alTected 
with  this  infirmity  will,  for  almost  nothing,  carry  things  to 
the  most  painful  and  alarming  extremes.  Love,  friendship, 
the  happiness  and  hopes  of  families,  they  wiQ  dash  to  the 
groond,  rather  tlian  force  themsdyes  to  say,  **I  submit;  let  it 
^M  as  yon  prefer."  The  matter  at  issne  is  sometimes  so  trivial, 
that,  looking  npon  it  on  all  sides,  we  are  nnable  to  find  a  reason 
for  the  stubbornness  with  which  the  kind  of  people  of  whom 
we  are  speaking  adhere  to  their  side  of  the  subject  in  dispute; 
4md  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  other 
veason,  than  a  bUnd  and  insuperable  reluctance  to  follow  any 
will  but  their  own.  They  ar^  slaves  to  whatever  their  own 
sninds  happen  to  suggest  as  proper  to  be  done.  It  charms  them 
JIke  a  serpent,  and  they  are  utterly  impotent  to  reaist  the  ma- 
lignant spell  it  throws  npon  them.  And  it  is  the  direct  fruit 
•of  this  weak  and  abject  bondage  under  which  they  lie  to  their 
«wn  wishes,  that  they  attempt  an  intolerable  tyranny  over  the 
minds  of  all  others  who  come  in  contact  with  them.  They 
«eem  to  think  that  to  have  their  own  will  on  all  occasions  is 
bappinesB  itself;  and  that  to  fail  in  this  point  is  to  suffer 
«ne  of  the  greatest  evils  of  which  the  present  life  admits. 
They  are  ignorant  that  there  are  a  thousand  things  which  are 
•sweeter  than  to  have  one's  will ;  and  that  kindly  to  yield  to 
smother's  pleasure  Is  a  source  of  infinitely  purer  satisfaction 
than  can  result  firom  the  fullest  success  in  having  things  sc- 
«ording  to  one's  mind. 


Effects  of  Vegetation  in  Cities. 

It  is  well  known  that  trees  absorb  carbonic  add  gas  and  give 
off  oxygen,  the  first  being  as  injurious  as  the  last  is  indispen- 
sable to  animal  life.  Men  and  animals,  on  the  contrary,  ab- 
sorb oxygen  and  give  out  large  quantities  of  carbonic  add 
gas.  When,  therefore,  we  consider  the  immense  amount  of 
iiiis  gas  given  off  from  the  lungs  of  the  inhabitants— human 
sad  brute— of  a  large  dty,  and  the  immense  smount  produced 
kfj  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  used  in  dwellings,  fisetories  and 
^workshops,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  enormous  vitiation 
«f  the  atmosphere  thus  produced.  It  has  been  estimated  by 
some  French  authorities  who  have  given  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject that  it  requires  more  than  two  acres  of  forest  to  purify 
the  atmosphere  vitiated  by  every  three  inhabitants.  Accocd- 
ing  to  this,  a  dty  of  600,000  inhabitants  would  require  400,000 
SKres  of  vagetation  to  take  up  the  carbonic  add  and  other 
deleterious  gases  given  off  by  its  people.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  action  of  the  wind  in  removing  the  atmosphere  poisoned 
by  the  emanations  from  the  dty,  and  replacing  it  with  a  purer 
atmosphere  fh>m  the  surrounding  country,  the  dty  would  aoon 
become  uninhabitable ;  but  the  winds  have  not  such  full  sweep 
invar  cities,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  buildings  and  othsr 
causes,  as  thoroughly  to  deanse  the  atmosphere  brooding  over 
them.  Hence  the  necessity  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  as 
mndt  vegetation  as  possible  within  the  limits  of  the  dties 
themselves. 

So  nearly  exact  Is  this  estimate  that  we  may  regard  it  as 
demonatrating  the  necesdty  of  large  parks  and  squares  In 
cities.  But,  through  the  growth  of  the  dty,  the  land  becomes 
two  valuable  to  provide  a  suffldent  area  of  parks  and  squares 
-for  sudi  purposes.  Besort  must,  therefore,  be  had  to  the 
streets ;  and  hence  all  streets  not  devoted  to  commercial  pur^ 
poses  should  be  planted  with  oontinuons  rows  of  trees  on 
sither  side.  Paris  now  has  so  large  a  number  of  paiks,  and  its 
streets  and  boulevards  are  so  profusely  planted  with  treea,  that, 
sooording  to  very  reasonable  estimates,  the  death  rate  has 
l>een  thereby  reduced  from  one  in  thirty-four,  as  it  formsrly 
waa,  to  one  in  thirty-nine,  as  it  now  is.  Added  to  the  bene- 
Hdal  eflbcts  produced  by  trees  In  absorbing  the  deleterious 
gases,  is  the  shading  of  gutters  and  roadways,  which  material- 
ly retards  and  prevents  the  action  of  the  sun  in  produdng 
fermentation  of  the  fecal  and  other  offensive  matters  inddent 
go  public  streets,  and  ao  libenting  the  unhealful  gases  they 


eontain.  The  roots  of  the  trees  also  take  up  large  quantities 
of  such  matten  as  they  are  wadied  by  ttie  rslns  into  the  i»- 
tsmleBS  of  the  pavemenU.  Then,  again,  is  the  comfort  to  be 
derived  fhun  the  shading  of  the  sidewalks.  It  is  the  glare  of 
the  sua  upon  these  when  unprotected,  which,  during  the  tropi- 
cal heats  of  our  summers,  gives  rach  an  oven-like  atmosphera 
to  our  sheets,  and  causes  so  many  cases  of  exhaustion  from 
heat  and  the  often  fatal  sunstroke.  In  addition  to  these  sani- 
tary benefits  should  be  added  the  enhancement  of  the  beauty 
of  our  dties  by  trse-planting,  and  the  comfort  It  would  afford  • 
to  those  who  may  have  to  walk  through  them  in  the  hotter 
parts  of  the  day. 

Beaides  this  planting  of  trees  in  the  streets,  the  yarda  of  the 
booses  should  have  trees  planted  in  them ;  or,  if  this  is  not 
desirable  on  acoount  of  a  grass-plot  being  considered  necesssry 
for  laundry  purposes,  the  fences  should  be  covered  with  vines» 
or  the  borders  adjoining  them  planted  with  strong-growing 
planta,  such  as  sun-flowers  and  others  well  Juiown  as  powerful 
absorbers  of  malarial  matters. 

Professional  Diversions. 

The  conciUTent  ptursnit  of  some  department  of  obaer- 
yation,  not  in  the  olrect  line  of  the  neceasities  of  a  pro- 
fessional man,  always  conduces  to  the  integrity  and 
health  of  hia  mind.  In  the  words  of  a  mat  orator,  '*it 
calms,  elevatesy  and  restores  the  Jadea  powers,  clears 
the  intellect,  cools  the  Judsment  and  raises  the  moral 
tone ;  It  makes  life  less  a  ^ndgerr,  and  more  a  liberty 
and  a  Joy.''  for  the  lawyer  or  the  physician  to  turn  aside 
from  professional  reward  and  ansety  for  some  precious 
moments  eveiy  day,  and  be  in  them  a  devout  and  happy 
scholar  and  'Treeman  of  the  universe."  Nor  are  the 
incidental  results  of  these  dlyersions  unimportant  in  the 
development  of  sdence.  In  many  instances  they  have 
contributed  directly  to  the  success  of  the  observer  in  bis 
own  professional  pursuit.  Newton  was  lounging  in  an 
orchard  when  he  saw  the  apple  fall.  Hauy,  by  s&olling 
among  the  plants  in  the  king's  garden,  became  permea* 
ted  with  the  ideas  of  symmeti^  which  Cuvier  tells  us 
led  him  to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  decrement  in 
crystals.  The  invention  of  the  suspension  bridge  bv 
Sir  Samuel  Brown  sprang  from  the  sight  of  a  spider's 
web  hanging  across  a  path  along  which  he  was  taking 
his  morning  walk.  The  best  mechanic's  bit  is  said  to 
have  been  modeled  upon  the  natural  mechanism  of  a  Uttle 
insect.  Some  of  the  most  wonderful  combinations  of  color 
achieved  in  art  have  been  gained  by  studying  entomolo- 
gy. The  shlpworm  taught  Brunei  the  way  to  build  the 
Thames  tunnel.  A  lobster's  shell  suggested  to  Watt 
the  model  of  the  iron  tube  through  which  he  conveyed 
water  under  the  Clyde.  In  many  other  instances  they 
have  led  the  observer  to  generalisations  which  are  of 
boundless  importance  to  mankind.  Galileo  was  a  youth- 
ful medical  student  when  he  noticed  the  swinging  lamp 
in  the  Italian  cathedraL  €k>ethe  was  carelessly  wander- 
ing through  a  Venetian  graveyard  when  the  sight  of  a 
skull  suggested  the  train  of  thought  which  led  to  a  de- 
termination of  the  relations  of  the  bony  coverings  of 
the  head  and  the  spine,  which  even  the  ^gllsh  natural- 
ists now  concede  to  he  an  unsurpassed  contribution 
toward  a  general  scheme  of  philosophic  anatomy. 

Ownership  of  Cattle  in  Texas. 

The  ownership  of  cattle  in  Texas  is  decided  by  regis- 
tered marks  ana  brands.  To  get  a  mark  or  brand  regis- 
tered, one  must  own  ten  head.  Anything  one  year  old 
and  over,  belongs  to  the  man  who  wfll  brand  or  mark  it 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  a  man  owning  cattle,  to 
mark  his  calves  to  keep  others  from  appropr£ating  them. 
A  yearling  Is  called  a  "  Mavrlc ; "  a  two  year  old  and 
over  is  caUed  a  ''  Conscript."  Some  cattle  live  and  die 
conscripts.  Cattle  branding  is  a  trade  which  gives  room 
for  excellence,  as  well  as  the  printing  business,  or  any  of 
the  mechanic  arts.  An  expert  will  mount  a  trained  horse, 
and  while  running  at  full  speed  by  a  yearling  or  even  a 
two  year  old,  will  catch  it  by  the  tail  and  with  a  quick 
Jeik,  as  his  horse  passes  it,  throw  it  to  the  ground,  dis- 
mount and  catch  it  before  it  can  get  up ;  he  will  then  tie 
it  and  build  a  fire  and  heat  a  horse-shoe,  or  any  old  iron 
he  may  have  with  him,  and  write  the  brand  very  much 
as  you  would  mark  a  grain  sack  with  a  paint  brnsh* 
When  many  are  to  be  branded,  they  are  taken  to  a  ranche 
and  coiralled. 
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Delusive  Buoya 

**Btci7  winter  the  fields  of  ice  thatfioet  down  ftrom  fhe 
Hndeon  Btrer  curj  eerenl  baoys  leaward.  uid  that  deetror 
the  iDiirki  which  render  the  navigation  of  the  hay  «fe  and 
eaay.  Onee  fairly  adrift,  the  bnoya  enter  npon  a  roTlng  and 
mendadooa  existence,  liaTing  no  other  apparent  motive  than 
the  onnfiision  of  honest  sea  Captains.  The  skipper  of  a  Maine 
schooner  who  approaches  oar  coast  in  December,  meets  miles 
out  to  sea  a  hollow  iron  globe,  bearing  in  large  letters  the  de- 
tasive  legend  "  Swaah,"  or  perhaps  ^*  Prying^pan.*^  He  knows 
that  according  to  the  chart  this  buoy  Is  to  be  foond  only  in 
New  York  Harbor,  bat  meeting  it  as  he  does,  when  oat  of 
sight  of  land,  he  is  compelled  either  to  abandon  hia  faith  in 
the  inf  alUbUity  of  baoys,  or  to  beUere,  in  spite  of  the  eridence 
of  his  senses,  that  he  has  already  passed  Sandy  Hook.  This  is 
a  terrible  dilemma.  If  the  skipper  once  permits  himself  to 
doabt  the  yeradty  of  a  baoy,  he  has  no  secnrlty  that  he  can 
preserve  his  faith  in  sextants  and  chronometers.  If  he  blindly 
holds  fast  to  the  conviction  that  baoys  cannot  Ue,  he  may 
wreck  his  schooner  on  Fire  Island  or  Absecom  Beach.  While 
he  thos  shrinks  back  from  the  conflict  between  reaaon  and 
faith,  the  mendacious  baoy  goes  merrily  on  its  way,  to  mock 
and  to  maddle  other  unhappy  sklpi»erB,  leaving  itrflrst  vicdm 
to  grope  his  way  blindly  into  the  harbor,  where  his  moral 
nature  receives  a  second  blow  on  perceivfaig  that  even  the 
•  chart  is  no  longer  infallible,  and  that  in  places  where  it  asserts 
that  buoys  are  certain  to  be  f  oand,  there  Is  not  a  vestige  of  any 
variety  of  buoy.** 

These  remarks  suggest  a  train  of  thought  concerning  the 
boys  of  our  country.  They  are  coming  dally  Into  the  world's 
arena  of  action,  to  lead  social  Uvea,  to  fill  business  and  pro- 
fessional situations,  to  asaist  in  making  our  lawa.  Many  of  the 
youths  of  to-day  will  hold  Important  offices  in  the  land ;  and 
for  an  example  to  follow  they  naturally  look  to  the  prominent 
men  of  the  day,  who  have  by  ability  and  eneigy,  aided  by  dr- 
cumstanoea,  attained  honorable  position. 

With  eyes  Ju^t  opening  to  the  promises  of  life;  not  yet 
perceiving  the  glamour  of  Insincerity  and  fraud  hidden  under 
the  cloak  of  pretension  worn  by  many  men  who  should  be 
above  bribery,  high  sbove  deception  and  underhanded 
knavery  <  individuals  who  should  scorn  to  enrich  themselves 
dishonestly  by  means  of  the  position  in  which  fortune  or  the 
nation  has  placed  them.  Wearing  a  face  and  manner  of  disin- 
terested and  honorable  intention,  they  should  be  found  suunch 
and  inmiovablo  as  the  sea  rocks  on  the  shore ;  which,  though 
beaten  and  washed  by  the  angry  tides  of  centuries,  still  reooain 
at  their  posU  undismayed.  Integrity  thouid  dwell  deep  in  the 
heart,  and  guide  each  transaction  and  speculation  hatched 
*neath  the  broad  thoughtful  brows  of  these  men. 

But,  boys,  it  is  not  always  the  case ;  so  when  yon  csst  ad* 
miring  eyes  upon  apparently  straightforward  successful  men, 
or  adopt  their  conduct  as  an  example  by  which  to  direct  your 
own  course,  because  they  seem  to  your  senses  all  worthy  of 
imitation  and  leadership,  beware  lest  they  be  like  the  buoys 
alluded  to  above—drifting  about  without  firmly  rooted  princi- 
ples. Beware !  lest  imperceptibly  you  follow  in  their  wake 
until  your  ambitiously  struggling  baric  glides  into  the  sea  of 
dlasipation,  tossed  about  without  anchor  or  compass  amid  the 
dangerous  waves  of  fraudulent  speculation,  loose  morals  and 
disastrous  habits. 

There  art  high-souled  men  of  noble  purpose,  whose  lives 
would  bear  the  closest  scrutiny.  Study  closely  the  habits  of 
men;  be  not  sltogether  won  by  the  words  they  spesk;  look 
dosely  at  motives  and  actions.  These  speak  louder  than  wocds, 
and  If  uprightness  exist  it  will  proclaim  Itself. 

It  is  all  important  that  you  start  aright.  Ton  desire  to  b^ 
oome  useful  members  of  society ;  to  be  honored  by  your  fellow 
men  because  of  service  to  the  community  of  which  you  form  a 
member,  however  lowly  or  exalted  be  your  place. 

Quite  as  much  good  is  accomplished,  many  times  as  great  an 
Influence  wielded  by  the  man  occupying  a  lowly  station,  as  is 
exercised  by  him  who  attains  to  the  loftiest  eminence  of 
power.  Did  you  ever  drop  a  pebble  into  the  river  and  note  the 
circles  widening  and  extending  to  a  great  distance  from  where 
the  little  stone  fell?  So  with  the  daily  actions  of  our  lives— 
their  influence  extend  far  beyond  our  ken.  They  creep  away 
to  cheer  or  discourage ;  to  aid  in  the  advancement  of  good,  or 
to  aaslst  in  degrading  poor  weak  fellow  mortala.  Then  again, 
I  aaj,  start  from  a  good  foundation,  which  win  grow  firmer 


to  avstaia  a  high  sense  of  honor  thronsb 
prosperity  or  adversity,  fh>m  youth  until  the  hoary  head 
of  age  shall  crown  you  with  honor.  Let  no  little  mariner  saOi^ 
ing  wiihia  the  drde  of  your  influence  now,  cr  when  man- 
hood's strength  is  yours,  be  mi^uided  or  directed  by 
your  example  to  drift  out  of  his  proper  course.  By  kind 
and  honest  endeavor  assist  him  to  pasa  the  dangerous  shoals- 
and  quicksands  that  gather  around  the  path  of  youthftd 
feet  Let  integrity  be  your  guldl«g  star,  good  will  toaUslt 
at  the  helm,  elevating  habita  furnish  your  snowy  sails,  and  a. 
Gfarlatlan  life,  free  from  guile,  attend  your  dally  walk.  Then 
prsss  on  to  victory,  and  delusive  boys  will  not  mislead,  temp- 
tation will  be  overcome,  untruthfulness  and  dishonesty  wlU 
hide  themselves  fkom  your  presence,  and  a  sncoeasful  career 
Will  be  yours.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  wealth  will  dweH  la 
your  home,  nor  Fame  be  your  welcome  guest,  nor  sppUuse  of 
men  encompaas  you ;  although  all  these  you  wHi  be  more  Ilablo 
to  win  by  an  honorable  course.  But  this  mode  of  life  wlE 
fuAiion  your  character  into  a  beautiful  example;  a  shining 
light  to  all  who  may  be  associated  with  you ;  a  power  for  good 
that  will  flow  outward  from  your  life  into  the  lives  of  others, 
giving  strength  and  encouragement,  perhaps,  to  thonoaoda 
■truggllng  with  temptation  and  sin. 

Be  undoubted  buoys  founded  on  a  rock,  triple  chained  and 
bolted  through,  so  that  no  bark  entering  port  where  you  rs- 
ride  ahall  have  any  doubt  aa  regards  your  honor  and  rellahDity.. 


Sleep. 

^  Tired  nature's  swset  restorer.'*  Take  enough  of  it— in  the 
forepart  of  the  night,  if  possible.  '*  Midnight  oil  *«  is  a  great 
humbug  and  health-destroyer.  Sleep  1  It  is  natnre*s  time  to 
carry  on  the  processes  of  assimilation— to  manufacture  food, 
into  blood,  and  blood  into  healthful  tissue.  The  time  for  re- 
pose is  the  time  for  the  repair  of  waste.  A  man  Is  taller  in 
the  morning  than  he  is  at  nightfall  *  his  brain  is  clearer,  hia 
step  more  elastic,  his  nerve  steadier,  his  muscles  more  ener- 
getic Give  children  plenty  of  de^.  Put  them  to  bed  earlj. 
Shut  out  the  g^are  of  gas,  and  resist  the  appeals  to  **slt  up,*** 
to  go  to  night  parties,  night  concerts,  night  Sunday-ecfaooi 
exhibitions,  night  meetings.  Send  them  to  bed  betimef ,  and. 
give  them  sound  sleep,  sound  nervea,  sound  oonstitationa. 
Nlght-alr  la  bad.  Malariaa  are  alwoad,  and  there  Is  no  kindly 
son  to  diq>el  the  iioxioas  vapors,  and  war  upon  the  deadly 
venoms.  Sleep  In  the  upper  stories,  in  the  largest  rooms  oT 
the  house,  and  the  best  ventilated.  Let  a  child  have  iU  sleep- 
out  in  the  morning.  Never  wake  it  till  it  wakes  of  its  own 
accord.  Some  young  men  and  young  women  have  to  get  up  at 
six  to  go  to  employmenta  It  will  not  do  for  such  to  sit  up  tQl 
eleven  or  twelve  the  night  before.  Sleep  till  the  eyes  open  of 
their  own  accord.  It  is  hard  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  be  called  to 
dress  and  go  about  business  when  the  tired,  sleepy  and  nn- 
rested  eyes  feel  as  if  they  were  **  full  of  sticks.** 

DUferent  persons  require  dilTerent  amounts  of  sleep.  Soma 
want  six  hours,  some  seven,  some  nine.  Genersl  Grant  wants 
nine,  and  said,  at  the  siege  of  Yicksburg.  he  could  get  but 
seven,  and  it  almost  killed  him.  John  Wesley  found  that  he 
could  do  with  six,  and  fixed  his  hours  of  rest  between  ten  and 
four ;  and,  by  example,  if  not  by  precept,  put  the  whole 
Methodist  preaching  fTatenilty  Into  the  same  Inexorable 
strait-Jacket.  John  Wesley  became  thus  the  author  of  a  f  e^ 
f ul  waste  of  life  and  energy.  He  killed  olT  whole  generationa 
of  preachers,  who  tindertook  to  aleep  six  hours  because  this 
exceptioiksl  bundle  of  animated  Iron-wires  could  do  with  six. 
The  strong  require  much  sleep,  the  weak  and  feeble  more. 

Sleep  should  be  graded  by  periods  of  life,  and,  perhaps,  by 
temperamenta ;  but  no  one  man*s  experience  is  a  guide  for  any 
other.  The  average  has  been  given  as  follows:  The  infant 
sleeps  twenty  hours,  and  wakes  four;  the  old  man  wakes 
twenty  and  sleeps  four;  In  middle  life  seven  to  nine  hooia 
sleep  are  requisite  to  keep  up  the  balance  between  waste  and 
supply.  Nervous  persons  And  It  diflicuft  to  sleep.  Such 
should  nurse  the  hours  of  rest  with  great  care ;  avoid  tesL  cof- 
fee, and  stimulante  before  retiring;  avoid  hard,  exdtlng^ 
studies  of  an  eveidng ;  avoid  excitements  of  all  kinds,  sad 
M>urt  quiet,  music,  genial  conversation,  and  soothing  employ- 
uents  or  meditationa    Above  aU,  go  to  sleep  when  the  flrsi 

t  of  drowsiness  comes  on.    Boused  out  of  that,  one  may  Ha 

wake  for  hours,  and  roll  and  to«,  and  not  be  able  to  sntiea 

.eeptoth'    --.easy  pillow. 
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What  ShaJl  be  Done  with  the  Girls? 

The  qaefltion,  ''What  Bhall  be  done  with  the  boys f"  it,  to 
the  ayenge  American  parent,  far  more  peiplexing  than  that 
other  equally  momentons  one,  **  What  ahall  be  done  with  the 
girla  f "  The  boys  mnat  be  trained  to  some  prof eeaion  or  bnai' 
nees  by  which,  when  they  become  men,  they  can  earn  anfflcient 
money  to  support  not  only  themaelTet,  but  too  often  the  idle 
and  almoat  naeleea  women  they  are  fooliah  enough  to  many. 
Aa  for  the  girla,  It  i«  only  neceesary  to  educate  them  in  a 
«howy«  enperfldal  manner,  to  dreea  them  as  handBomeiy  aa  the 
Iftther^s  meana  will  permit,  and  in  due  time  to  paaa  them  oyer 
to  the  young  men,  who  are  expected  to  hire  one,  or  two,  or 
three  aervants  to  wait  on  the  dainty,  helpleis  creaturea. 

What  to  do  with  the  boys  la,  under  thia  order  of  thinga,  be- 
coming every  day  a  more  and  more  difficult  question  to  deter- 
mine. The  coat  of  living  has  so  greatly  increaaed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  multiplication  of  home  Inxurlea  in  the  shape  of 
line  furniture  and  ezpensiye  houses,  and  In  the  too  frequent 
abandonment  of  households  to  the  waate  and  destruction  of 
ceryanta,  that  the  young  man  who  is  to  take  upon  himself  the 
maintenance  of  a  wife  and  family  must  be  thoroughly  edu- 
cated in  some  business  by  which  he  can  obtain  the  meana  to 
enjoy  the  blesalngs  of  a  modem  home.  But  suoceas  in  any 
buaineas  or  profession  comes  only  after  years  of  patient  labor; 
and  the  father  knows  but  too  well  tliat  in  almost  any  choice 
of  a  life-pursuit  which  his  boy  may  make,  the  chances  of  a 
prosperoos  result  are  largely  against  him.  He  finds  too  often 
most  of  the  promising  places  already  filled  by  more  favored 
onea,  and  is  forced  to  accept  a  position  that  ofl'ers  little  appa- 
rent advantage.  The  look  forward  ia,  in  consequence,  by  no 
means  hopeful  or  eneouraglng. 

If  the  question,  ^'What  to  do  with  the  girls  r*  was  more 
carefully  conaidered  and  more  wisely  determined,  this  other 
question  of  '*  What  do  with  the  boys  t"  would  be  one  of  eaaler 
solution.  Why  should  the  girls  be  raised  in  idleness?  Why 
should  work  and  service  be  a  disgrace  to  them,  and  an  honor 
to  their  brothers  t  Why  should  the  home  be  filled  with  ignoi^ 
ant  and  half-trained  aervants  to  waste  and  annoy,  when  there 
are  two  or  three  almost  useless  daughters  in  the  household, 
who  would  be  healthier  in  mind  and  body  if  each  took  her 
share  of  the  work,  giving  order  and  comfort  to  every  depart- 
ment r  The  father  and  brothers  dsvote  themselves  to  earnest 
service;  but  the  ¥rife  and  daughters  too  often  sit  in  compara- 
tive Idleness  at  home,  demanding  to  be  aerved. 

It  is  Just  here,  that  the  soda!  life  of  the  great  middle  dasa 
of  Americans,  especially  in  our  dtiea,  is  so  sadly  defective.  In 
thia  false  home-training  of  our  girls  we  hurt  the  body  politic; 
for  in  that  training  lies  the  fruitful  source  of  one  of  the  most 
deplorable  of  all  social  evila.  Tonng  men  cannot,  unless  rich, 
or  in  prosperous  busineaa,  aflbrd  to  marry.  The  cost  of  sup- 
porting a  woman  who  thinks  it  degrading  to  make  a  loaf  of 
bread,  cook  a  dinner  or  waah  the  dishes,  even  if  she  knew 
how,  and  who  must  have  sQka,  and  laoea,  and  Jewela  like  the 
feat.  Is  too  great  for  most  young  men  who  have  to  depend 
soldy  upon  their  own  hands  and  brains  for  a  livelihood. 
Some  wUl  not  marry  at  alL  Others  take  the  risk  and  the  bur- 
den with  a  half-blind  confidence  that  all  will  come  out  right. 
But  too  many  of  these,  after  a  few  years,  find  themselves 
hopelessly  in  debt,  while  the  family  expenses  go  on  steadily 
increasing.  Then  come  ahifts  and  expedienta.  Some  break 
up  their  homes  and  try  boarding,  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
living.  Some  make  desperate  buaineas  ventnrea,  and  fall,  in 
consequence,  even  more  liopel^esly  Into  debt.  While  others 
cheat,  rob  their  employers,  plunder  in  public  trusts,  or  Join 
the  steadily  Increasing  army  of  miserable  defaulters,  in  order 
to  keep  up  a  style  of  living  aa  good  aa  their  neighbors. 

But,  is  all  this  diargeable  to  the  false  education  of  our 
girla  r  Too  much  of  it.  And  until  they  are  uught  that  work 
and  service  are  as  honorable  to  them  aa  to  their  brothers,  and 
idleness  as  wrong  and  disgraceful,  we  ahall  see  little  or  no 
change  for  the  better  in  our  social  life.  Too  many  servants 
and  too  many  idle  woman  are  the  curse  of  American  dty 
homes. 

What,  then,  ahall  be  done  with  the  girla  t  Need  we  answer 
the  question  f  Let  them  be  trained  from  the  beginning  to  re- 
gard all  houaehold  work  as  good  and  honorable,  and  to  be 
akiUed  in  evesy  department  of  home  economy  ia  as  much  a 
woman^B  duty  as  it  Is  the  duty  of  a  man  to  be  skilled  in  rJiA 


trade  or  calling  by  which  he  Is  to  become  the  bread*winner  for 
his  family.  Let  duty  and  service  be  set  before  them  as  the 
highest  end  of  life,  and  pleasure  and  self-indulgence  as  the 
lowest.  It  is  the  false  sentiment  which  reverses  all  thia  that 
is  yearly  working  such  sad  disasters  in  so  many  beautifnl 
homes;  homes  built  upon  the  sands  of  pride  and  self-indulg* 
enoe,  instead  of  upon  the  solid  foundations  of  prudence,  in 
duatry,  economy  and  a  loving  self-sacrifice. 


Character. 

Character  is  a  fortuue.  It  pays  a  better  dividend  than  bank 
or  railroad  stocks.  The  young  man  who  goes  forth  in  the 
world  with  an  unimpeachable  character,  can  never  sufiRsr  per- 
manent defeat.  The  blows  which  he  receives  from  his  antagon- 
ists will  bound  back  from  such  a  character,  and  all  the  injury 
they  inflict  will  be  upon  him  who  gives  them.  In  every 
emergency  it  la  the  man  of  character  who  ia  sought  Those 
lacking  this  beautiful  Jewd  may  for  a  time  crowd  themsdvea 
forward,  and  so  long  as  nothing  of  Importance  is  at  stake,  be 
permitted  tc  enjoy  prominence  in  state  and  social  aflkirs;  bat 
when  the  crisis  comes,  when  government  is  threatened,  when 
sodety  ia  menaced,  when  it  is  a  special  honor  to  be  prominent, 
character  Is  scrutinised,  and  only  he  whoae  character  Is  spot- 
less, is  sdected  to  lead.  At  such  times  brilliant  repntationB 
fade  as  the  meteor  fades,  and  their  possessors  find  tliat  repu- 
tation la  one  thing  and  character  quite  another.  They  then 
regret  that  thia  Important  difference  had  not  been  thought  of 
before.  But  the  world  seems  to  learn  little  from  these  lessons 
that  individuals  so  often  learn  under  aevere  drcumstaacee. 

The  worid,  as  a  rule,  is  careful  of  ita  reputation— the  out- 
side cover  of  the  heart— the  mist  which  hides  the  soul ;  but  of 
ita  character^the  heart  itself— the  object  of  God's  scrutiny,  1" 
is  deplorably  careleaa.  The  question  Is  not  what  I  am,  buV 
what  will  the  world  think  me  f  With  a  knowledge  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  diaracter,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  may 
every  young  man  who  reads  this,  strive  to  live  In  such  a  way 
that  he  can  respect  himself,  and  be  utterly  regardless,  so  long 
as  he  is  right,  of  the  opinion  of  the  world. 

Another  most  Important  thing  to  remember  Is  that  character 
once  loat  la  gone  forever.  A  ahattered  character  may  be  f»> 
trieved  In  part,  but  can  never  be  restored  to  Its  original  strength 
and  perfection.  However  uprightly  a  man  who  haa  been  reck- 
less of  the  purity  of  his  character  may  live  after  reformation, 
the  world,  while  it  may  treat  him  kindly  and  even  honor  him 
to  aome  extent,  will  regard  him  with  a  certain  degree  of  sus- 
picion and  fear.  Hundreds  and  thousands  have  found  this  to 
be  true  from  bitter  experience,  and  oceana  of  scalding  tears 
have  been  shed  because  It  is  true. 

All  this  is  in  the  hands  and  under  the  control  of  every  young 
man  whoae  character  la  to-day  unblemiahed.  None  but  our- 
selves  can  injure  us  In  this  respect.  We  can  build  up  our  own 
diaracter  or  we  can  tear  it  down ;  and  with  the  pictures  of  sad 
ffttlures  in  life  before  us,  the  thing  most  Imporunt  for  each  of 
us  to  do,  is  to  see  that  no  Uot  shall  disfigure  our  Individual 
characters.  «____...«_ 

Tests  of  Character. 

A  great  many  admirable  actions  are  overlooked  by  ua,  be- 
cause th^y  are  so  little  and  common.  Take,  for  inatance,  the 
mother  who  haa  had  broken  slumber,  If  any  at  all,  with  the 
nnrdng  baby  whose  wanto  must  not  be  disrogarded;  she. 
would  fain  deep  awhile  when  the  breakftwt  hour  cornea,  but 
patiently  and  uncomplainingly  she  takes  her  timely  seat  at 
the  table.  Though  exhausted  and  weary,  she  serves  all  with 
a  refreshing  cup  of  coffee  or  tea  before  die  dps  it  herself,  and 
often  the  cup  Is  handed  back  to  her  to  be  refilled  before  aha 
has  had  time  to  take  her  own.  Do  you  hear  her  complain— 
thia  weary  mother— that  her  breakfast  la  cold  befora  die  has 
time  to  eat  Itr 

And  this  is  not  for  one,  but  for  every  morning,  perhaps,  In* 
the  year.  Do  y  ou  caU  it  a  small  thing  r  Try  it  and  aee.  How 
doee  woman  shame  us  by  her  forbearance  and  fortitude  in 
what  are  cdled  little  things  1  Ah,  it  is  these  Uttle  things i 
which  are  tesU  of  character;  it  la  by  these  ^*  little**  sdf-de-' 
nials  borne  with  such  self-forgotten  gentleness,  that  the  hum- 
blest house  Is  msde  beautiful  to  the  eyea  of  angels,  though 
we  fail  to  see  it,  daa  1  until  the  dialr  is  vacant  and  the  ^•^A 
whldi  kept  in  motion  all  this  domestio  machinery  Is  powfli^ 
leas  and  oold 
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tii^ftf ,  tbe  craeper  prodaoes  the  best  arClcto  and  grMteit 
quaBlity. 

lli^  cotton  is  prepared  In  the  foUowlnR  manner >-Tbe 
doi^Tiy  Rtuir  In  tne  pods  is  first  cleared  <h  the  ^eeo^ ,  by 
i\w^\>r-  of  i'ljinners,  It  is  then  spun  into  tLieads.  TbeM 
U>rtMi<  1e<  lij^e  then  woven  into  dotk.  iLe  cloth  may  be  of 
difT<^r\'DL  thickness,  and  may  b  ^  dyed  of  different  colon. 

Cotton  clothing  is,  >erhaf  t.  worn  by  more  persons 
th&Q  any  other  Idno.  Besides  betaig  warm  and  light,  it 
keeps  the  ^t:in  ozy,  and  is,  for  that  reason,  as  wholesome 
m  sBT'.l.^i.irthatean  be  worn. 

,v^ttL.^The  clothing  made  from  wool  Is  adapted  to 
coid  countries.  Many  persons  have  an  idea  thatwoo^ 
kn  elotbcA  warm  the  body ;  this  is  altogether  incorrect 
Woo)  ilocf^  not  impart  warmth  itself ;  but  it  nrerents  the 
ivarmth  of  our  bodies  from  escaping.  Wool  is  the  hiiry 
-coTerliiii:  of  sheep ;  the  wool  of  the  8paiiiEb  sheep  betais 
extremely  tee.  and  the  best  in  the  market. 

It  Is  taken  from  the  liTing  animal  In  aommer,  and  i]» 
that  condii  Ion  is  caUed/eece.  The  first  thing  done  vtth 
the  taw  muterial  is  to  pick  and  sort ;  this  process  bein? 
neoessiM^'  on  accoont  of  the  same  sheep  jproducing  vom 
of  dlfTernTvi  qnalities.  It  is  then  deanecQ  and  naned  to 
the  iAx>/  cor^.  who,  by  means  of  Iron-apfltoa  eombi, 
dra  wti  out  the  fibres,  smooths  and  straic^iteBi  then.  It 
is  now  re^dy  for  the  tfpinner^  who  forms  It  infto  ttmads, 
the  more  twisted  of  which  are  called  tPoriMi  and  the 
less  twlftted  f/am.    It  is  then  used  in  w«  "^ 

Ucles  of  dothhig. 

Fruits  and  Flowers  of  Fo(rtii0kL 

Th^j  possess,  indeed,  many  fine  or^Mucii^  Mt 
tree6,  and  groves  of  oranges  and  lemoopy^tKit  y?assaa 
tDulbenieB,  and  extensive  forests  of  pinel  i liuiif HiH|  sad 
cork  trees  ;  but  they  are  far  behind  th«  uumMfliito^ 
cbUI  ^eieijce,and  the  French— the  mastei*  di  tHiil-fci 
pomologjp  The  Portuguese  oranges  gxon'M^*:^ 
lerlor  axe  as  large  and  good  as  those  fitHft  filu  4 
but  the  omnges  which  come  from  the  aaa^ 
—the  only  ones  ever  exported  to  Great  T-^ 


vly  D,  

0'€T  ine  mcKjn  lit  liarl>or  rtaaong.  stea]«  I  he  niuiicow  my  ear:  — ^^^  ^„       „uwb^,^.  w^^v...^  -w 

Soft  the  AiiitraJ  iwr*    arc    glowinif,  blcndmg    all    the    tranquil   ^  quality   for  which  I  CSU  ffive  UO 

^        ^     ^  The  olives  of  Portugal— an  important  % 

As  I   waicb  the  rippling  w^aiers  creeping  up  Ihc  sandy  shore,  People— fire  gathered   riper   than    In  8p«liL  1 

Thft>ufihmy  br:vin   ^\A   ih^ughu    ac    wandering,  bn aging    back   f      'J^    ^^^    ^    ^j^^jj    ^^    ^^^    COlOTOd.  * ' 

Wheal  ^^t'^rcUeTc^tripling.hy  the  ^-on*.  wind  in  j  tide.  IP~6^^^^^   ^'i::^''^^Ki^^l'^  ^ 
And  che^woridth.t.prcad  before  me  .eemed  a  landscape  ?a.r  a.  J^^  1^^^  eat  th^^  iS%C,^L"i{  toTl 


And  old  faces  gaze  up  at  me,  »hadow-Hke,  from  out  the  wav«. 

And  I  listen  to  soft  voices  hushed  forever  in  the  grave ; 

While  that  sweet  and  homely  music,  wafted    on  the  still  nigbt 

air,  • 

Soothes   my    spirit,  jaded    somewhat  with   the  city's  toil   and 

care. 
Tis  some  merry  boating  party,  landward  bound  at  close  of  day, 
Lightening  their  homeward  jouruey  with  a  happy  roundelay: 
Now  it  trembles,  ebbs  and  wavers,  faint  and  fainter,  and  again 
Swells,  and  wakes  the  harbor   echoes,  and    I    catch    the   gUd 

refrain. 
Lo!  a  little   skiff  is    rounding   where   yon   headland  looms  in 
In  her  wAe  a  soft  and    shimmering   trail  of  phosphorescent 
Clear  and  clearer  swells  the  music  till  the  boat  has  gained  the 

Dying  out  in  lingering  cadence  as  the  sharp  keel   cleaves   the 
sand.  

Cotton  and  Wool. 

BY  JAS.  P    DUFFY. 

Cotton.— A  piece  of  cotton  or  muslin  does  not  seem 
a  very  complex  aflFair;  but  how  many  among  our  young 
friends,  or  grown  friends,  cither,  for  that  matter,  can 
trace  the  processes  of  its  manufacture.  And  yet  this  is 
not  a  hard  matter.     To  begin: 

Cotton  is  a  downy  stuff  in  the  pod  of  a  plant  called 
the  cotton  plant.  The  pod  of  the  cotton  plant  is,  in 
some  respects,  similar  to  the  bean-pod.  When  ripe,  the 
cotton-pod  is  olack  on  the  outside,  whilst  the  inner  part 
contains  a  soft  down  in  which  the  seeds  lie.  Of  this 
down  stockings  are  made. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  cotton  plants.  One  is  a  short, 
bushy  tree ;  another  creep*'  along  the  ground,  growing 
Im  this  manner ;  while  a  third  is  a  tall,  majesUotree.    OX 


anTnot  brought  to  this  countrr  in  place  of  4iif»]kin( 
half-ripe  and  expensive  olives  of  France.    *"---*  — 
from  them  is  generally  badlv  made,  but  wli 
is  probably  quite  as  ffood.  though  by  no  bs< 
ble.  as  the  fine  oils  of  Italy. 

The  climate  of  Portugal  appears  to  be 
many  respects  with  that  of  Japan ;  and  mai  ,  . 
shrubs  and  flowers,  which  dwindle  and  fail  in  ttie  open 
air  in  Frauce  and  £ngland,  grow  magniftceDtlly  ^  ™^ 
gal.  Chief  among  them  is  the  camellia,  hroo^iti  It  is 
said,  about  ninety  years  ago  from  Japan,  and  ofm  mid 
in  Portugal  of  the  size  of  a  full-grown  apple  tiee.  w 
camellia  seems  to  require  a  rather  damp  eHmato,  sDa 
perhaps  a  granite  soil,  for  the  tree  is  a  weakUogtau^ 
dry  air  of  Lisbon,  but  thrives  close  by  at  CtnoBy  and 
■tul  better  at  Oporto,  where  many  new  and  heaatlfc. 
varieties  are  grown— amonff  others  the  sweet-scctted 
kind,  of  whose  existence  no  English  gardener  or  botsnist 
to  whom  1  have  spoken  seems  to  be  aware.  Lovelr  %^ 
the  flowers  of  the  camellia  are  singlv,  the  tree  itself,  in 
full  bloom,  is  by  no  means  an  attractive  sight.  A  camel- 
lia tree  witn  a  thousand  flowers  on  it  might  be  supposed, 
with  its  compact  growth,  its  shiny  leaves  of  rich  grecQi 
to  be  an  exquisitely  beautiful  object,  but  it  is  nothing  of 
the  sort.  The  flowers,  as  they  begin  to  fade,  get  to  be 
of  a  dingy  brown,  and  hang  a  long  time  on  the  tree, 
and  a  camellia  tree  in  full  blossom  has  bv  far  the  Isigeet 
I  proportion  of  its  flowers  withered  and  uily .  As  a  flower- 
ing shrub  the  camellia  is  not  comparable  to  the  pomeet^ 
tia,  which  blossoms  to  perfection  in  the  Alwrve  pro- 
vinces, with  its  mass  oi:  intense  scariet  blo^_  looktog 
like  a  richly-colored  silken  drapery  hune  on  the  brtndie* 
of  tbe  tree,  or  to  the  white  datura.  A  datura  shruoia 
full  bloom,  with  iU  thousands  of  pendent  flower  Iwis 
reflected  in  a  pool  of  water,  is  a  thing  not  soon  to  be  fitf^ 
gotten. 
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""By  No  Means  a  Silly  Bird  r 
DEFENCE  oFtHE  GOOSE! 

rra  CUNNING  AND  INTELLIGENCE. 

"At  the  floor  mflUi  of  Tabberakeena.  near  Clonmel,  Ire- 
land, while  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Newbold, 
there  was  a  goose,  which  by  some  accident  was  left  soli- 
tary, without  mate  or  ofEspring,  gander  or  ffoslings.  Now 
it  happened,  as  is  common,  that  the  millers  wife  had  set 
annmber  of  duck  egss  nnoer  a  hen,  which  in  doe  time 
irere  incabated,  and,  of  course,  the  duckling,  as 
soon  as  they  came  forth,  ran  with  natural  instinct  to 
the  water,  and  the  hen  was  in  a  sad  pucker;  her 
maternity  urging  her  to  follow  the  brood,  and  her 
instinct  disposing  her  to  keep  on  dry  land. 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  up  sailed  the  gooee,  and  with 
a  noisy  gabble,  which  certainly  (being  interpreted) 
meant '  leave  them  to  my  care,'  she  swam  up  and 
4own  with  the  ducklings,  and  when  they  were  tired 
with  their  aouatic  excursion,  she  consigned  them  to 
the  care  of  tne  hen. 

"  The  next  morning,  down  came  again  the  duck- 
lings to  the  pond,  and  there  was  the  gooee  waiting 
for  them,  and  there  stood  the  hen  in  her  great  fluster- 
ation.  On  this  occasion,  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that 
the  goose  invited  the  lien,  observing  her  maternal 
troable,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  she  being  near  the  shore, 
the  hen  jumped  on  her  back,  and  there  sat ;  the 
docklings  swimming,  and  the  gooee  and  hen  after 
them,  up  and  down  the  pond. 

"  This  was  not  a  solitary  event ;  day  after  dav  the 
ben  was  seen  on  board  the  goose,  attending  the  duck- 
lings up  and  down,  in  perfect  contentedneas  and  good 
homor — ^numbers  of  people  coming  to  witness  the 
circumstance,  which  continned  until  the  ducklings, 
coming  to  the  days  of  discretion,  required  no  longer 
ihejomt  guardianship  of  the  gooee  and  hen." 

The  above  remarkable  instance  of  communica- 
tion of  ideas  among  the  lower  animals  is  related 
liytheBev.  C.Otway;  andhegoesonto8tate,thatontlia 
evening  of  January  15th,  187|,  he  received  a  corrobora- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  story.  He  saysr^^I  was  namting' 
it  to  a  lady,  who  I  found  was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  facts.  She  had  heard  the  story  told  by  a  friend  of 
heTB,  who  had  witnessed  the  curious  alliance  between 
the  hen  and  the  goose." 

There  are  one  or  two  points  about  this  narrative  which 
are  deserving  of  notice.  That  lanniaffe  was  employed' 
by  the  f2:oo8e,  the  hen,  and  the  ducklings,  is  evident 
enough ;  but  it  is  a  curious  question  wheUier  the  duck- 
lings understood  the  hen  better  than  the  gooee,  or  triev 
MTM.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  when  a  hen 
trtes  to  call  from  the  water  the  ducklings  which  she  has 
batched,  she  fails,  because  she  does  not  know  how  to 
•Tpmss  herselt  Her  own  chickens  would  never  ven- 
ture into  the  water,  and*  she  has  no  words  in  her  voca- 
bulary to  suit  the  occasion. 

Ducklings  understand  a  duck  well  enough  ;  but  when 
they  are  in  the  water  they  do  not  pay  the  least  attention 
to  the  hen  on  the  land,  though  she  may  flutter  about 
fn  the  greatest  distress,  and  use  every  means  in  her 
power  to  call  a:,r  foster  children  to  the  shore.  It  seems 
m  this  case,  as  if  the  aquatic  goose  could  talk  to  the 
aquatic  duckhnes,  both  having  the  same  expressions  in 
their  vocabularies.  It  could  lake  charge  of  them  as 
long  as  it  thought  proper,  and,  when  the  time  came,  or- 
der them  ashore,  and  deliver  them  over  to  the  nen. 
Tliej  did  not  obey,  or  did  not  understand  the  hen,  when 
she  called  them  to  come  on  shore ;  but  they  both  under- 
stood and  obeyed  the  goose. 

That  there  was  alBo  a  language  common  to  both  par- 
ties is  evident  from  the  action  adopted  by  the  hen.  She 
could  not  have  sat  on  the  back  of  the  goose  unless  in- 
vited by  the  latter,  which  is  a  bird  possessed  of  remark- 
able intelligence. 

How  completely  animals  can  make  themselves  under- 
stood by  man,  especially  when  they  wish  to  help  each 
•ther  bv  the  aid  of  man,  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
case,  gfven  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  where  a  gander 
managed  to  conv^  ideas  to  human  beings. 


"  I  was  sitting  at  my  wtndow  reading,  when  a  gander 
came  up  and  stood  at  ttie  window,  uttenng  the  most  dis- 
cordant screams,  and  making  tne  straiu[est  gestures 
with  his  head.  I  was  aware  that  he  was  a  Knowing  bird 
but  was  not  prepared  for  the  sequel.  As  soon  as  my  wife 
and  I  came  out  he  waddled  away  round  the  stables  and 
out-houses  until  he  came  to  the  mill-wheel.  Then  he 
stopped,  went  forward  a  few  paces  and  kept  looking 
around  at  us.  We  could  see  nothing  wrong;  but  in  a 
short  Ume  we  heard  the  plaintive  voice  of  some  young 
goslings  which  had  fallen  through  the  mill-lock,  which 
had  been  left  open. 

"  There  was  no  possibility  of  rescue  except  by  putting 
on  suiBcient  water  to  wash  them  through  the  conduiC 
I  did  so;  ran  to  the  end,  caught  them  as  they  were 
washed  out,  and  restored  them  u>  their  delighted  parent. 
The  gander  seemed  overjoyed,  as  could  be  seen  by  his 
action  as  he  strutted  off  to  a  place  of  safety,  con- 
scious that  he  had  done  great  things.     So  he  had." 

It  is  a  great  libel  to  accuse  a  goose  of  being  a  silly 
bird,  when  even  a  tame  goose  shows  such  instinct 
and  attachment.  Its  watclifulness  at  night-time  is, 
and  always  has  been  proverbial ;  and  it  oertainlv  is 
endowed  with  an  organ  of  self-preservation.  You 
may  drive  over  dog,  cat,  hen  or  pig,  but  I  defy  you 
to  drive  over  a  tame  goose.  As  for  wild  geese,  I 
know  of  no  animal,  biped  or  quadruped,  that  is  so 
diificult  to  approach.  Their  senses  of  hearing,  seeing 
and  smelling  are  all  extremely  acute,  independently 
of  which  they  seem  to  act  in  so  organized  and  cautious 
a  manner  when  feeding  or  roosting,  as  to  defy  all 
danger.  Biany  a  time  has  my  utmost  caution  been  of 
avau  in  attempting  to  approach  these  birds ;  either  » 
careless  step  on  a  piece  of  gravel,  or  an  eddy  of  wind, 
however  ligbt,  or  letting  them  perceive  the  smallest 
portion  of  my  person,  has  rendered  useless  whole 
Lours  of  mancBuvering. 

We  have  often  seen  them  in  the  great  swamps  of 
the  Bureau  Valley,  along  the  Illinois,  come  in  about 
dark,  when  it  was  Just  too  late  to  draw  a  sight,  noise- 
lessly stealing  along,  so  as  to  avoid  the  random 
shot  of  the  hunter  returning  to  camp,  after  a 
long  day's  work.  So  attachea  are  they  to  their 
old  grounds,  and  so  liable  to  be  pursued  at 
night  by  reckless  adventurers,  that  after  a  few 
warnings  they  baffle  the  most  intelligent.  Should 
their  line  of  entry  be  discovered  to-night  as  they  corns 
across  the  marsh  from  the  south,  to-morrow  night,  if  yoi 
watch,  you  may  hear  the  vibration  of  their  wings  as  thej 
pass  over  the  timber  to  the  north,  in  their  approach  to 
the  old  rice  pond,  or  open  water  of  the  biff  slough. 
Upon  all  other  occasions,  and  also  when  aisturbed, 
they  exhibit  their  usual  propensity  to  indulge  in  gabble 
ana  goose  talk. 

The  most  prominent  among  the  varieties  in  the  West 
is  the  Canada  goose.  The  next,  and  existing  in  great 
numbers.  Is  the  white-fronted  or  laughing  goose,  called 
by  many  "brant." 

It  is  amusing  to  watch  a  flock  of  laughing  geese  as 
they  approach  a  favorite  feeding  ground  or  resting 
place.  They  come  first  in  the  regular  acute-angle  line 
of  flight  Suddenly  they  break  ranks,  and  with  one  ar* 
cord  the  whole  flock  begin  a  aeries  of  evolations,  tumbllDg  and 
tandng  high  in  the  air,  and  then  descending  in  a  most  comical 
and  irreffmar  manner,  to  the  amusement  of  the  observer,  all 
the  while  indulging  in  a  labber  more  resembling  the  meny 
laughing  of  a  bevv  of  school  girls  than  anything  else,  from 
which  peculiarity  they  receive  their  name. 

The  flight  of  wild  geese  is  performed  with  an  order  which 
indicates  considerable  intelligence;  each  individual  keeps  lt# 

f>lace  in  the  ranks;  the  male  bird  at  the  head  of  the  triangle  or 
Ine,  when  it  becomes  fatigued,  retiring  to  the  rear,  and  the 
next  one  coming  forward  to  take  the  leading  and  most  fati- 
guing position ;  they  follow  the  leader  blindor.  sometimes  to 
their  own  destruction.  Their  sight  and  hearing  are  acute,  and 
while  they  feed  or  sleep  a  sentinel  is  always  on  the  watch  to 
give  the  alann  at  the  approach  of  danger.  From  the  height  at 
which  they  fly.  their  resting  on  the  water,  and  their  vigilance, 
they  are  very  diflicuit  to  obtain;  a  fact  which  has  found  expre«> 
sion  in  the  saying,  "awild  goose  chase,**  as  indicating  the 
hopeless  pursuit  or  any  object. 

The  Canada  goose  is  found  throughout  North  America,  and 
accidentally  in  £tngland.  An  English  writer  says :  *'  la  this 
seigkborhood  (neat  Derby)  we  are  frequently  visited  by  small 
flocks  of  the  Canada  goose,  which  is  a  bird.  1  believe,  of  very 
loaal  distribution.    They  always  announce  their  approaoh  by  a 
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loud  Dolne,  ADd,  after  wdeodni;  two  or  three  tlnie«  round  the 

fMe6e  of  water  near  the  bout»«,  they  alight  aiid  cotumcncc  ^raor 
n^.  They  are  very  ormunenial  objects,  atalldog  about  the 
lawn,  l4>8i»ing  their  headii,  aud  making  curiou«  contortioua 
with  their  lung  neck«.  It  frequently  happens  that  two  remain 
when  all  the  rest  are  flown.  Alter  reconnoiterinff  the  place  for 
a  few  dayit,  they  UHually  fix  on  the  comer  of  an  island  aa  their 
renting  plac-e.  This  favorite  ntK>k  of  theirs  in  not  far  from 
where  a  pair  of  moorhens,  year  after  year,  produce  their  yonng; 
"et  iietther  goomj  nor  uioorheu  ever  inlerfere  with  each  other, 
lut  ke<'p  on  very  good  terms  ;  nevertheless,  the  former  does 
nut  permit  her  sooty  companion  to  make  too  close  an  i^>proach. 

"  After  the  female  goose  has  fully  made  up  her  mind  as  to 
the  locality  of  her  nurs^-ry,  she  bej^'ins  plucking  feathers, 
straws,  and  other  soft  materials,  until  she  has  at  last  con- 
structed a  feather  bed.  Having  laid  her  eggs,  generally  six, 
•he  sits  with  most  exemplary  patience,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  proximity  of  the  water,  which  offers  a  great  temptation,  it 
is  rare  to  flud  her  off  her  nest.  During  the  period  of  iucaba- 
tion,  the  male  is,  through  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  sailing 
in  measured  time  and  slow  over  the  water,  never  i4>proaching 
his  mate  very  near,  nor  straying  very  far.  On  the  approach  of 
any  intruder,  he  displays  great  oneasineas,  and  his  tranqnllity 
does  not  return  till  the  danger  is  over.  Shortly  after  the  gos- 
lings have  extricated  themselves  from  their  little  covering, 
they  are  conducted  to  the  water  by  the  female,  when  they  arc 
Joined  by  the  male,  who  brings  up  the  rear.  The  little  family 
remain  together  till  the  return  of  the  flock,  when  all  mix  pro- 
miscuously, recruit  themselves  for  a  few  days  and  then  depart." 

The  spring  migration  northward  begins  with  the  melting  of 
the  snow,  from  March  )K)  to  April  ^,  and  the  return  com- 
mences in  the  first  half  of  Heptember;  the  birds  passing  along 
the  coast,  but  most  numerous  in  the  interior;  their  flight  is 
very  hi^h,  their  "honk"'  often  being  heard  when  the  birds 
cannot  be  seen.  The  food  consists  of  the  seeds  of  grasses  and 
aauatic  plants,  slugs  and  snails,  worms,  insects,  tender  blades 
of  corn  and  Crustacea,  shell  fish,  and  marlDe  plants  on  the  sea- 
shore. 

The  Canada  goose  Is  not  often  found  In  company  with  other 
■pedes;  their  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  are  very  acute,  and 
tneir  stratagems  for  avoiding  their  enemies  evince  great  cun- 
ning ;  they  rarely  dive,  unless  when  attempting  to  escape,  at 
which  time  both  old  and  young  quickly  disappear.  They  are 
■hot  from  ambush  at  their  feeding  places,  ana  may  be  attracted 
by  living  or  artificial  decoys.  Beside  man  and  the  animals 
lust  mentioned,  their  worst  enemies  are  alligators,  the  cougar, 
lynx  and  raccoon,  and  the  *«liite-headed  eagle. 

Our  common  tame  goose  is  the  European  wild  bird  domesti- 
cated, from  which  it  varies  considerably  in  color,  though  less 
than  ducks  and  fowls  do  from  their  wild  originals,  in  Eng- 
land. Lincolnshire  is  famous  for  the  raising  of  geese;  on  the 
continent,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  £mden,  and  their  neighborhoods, 
raise  the  best  broods.  Before  the  time  of  railroads  many 
thousands  together  were  driven  from  distant  countries  to 
London,  travelling  eight  or  ten  miles  a  day;  the  price  used  to 
be  regulated  by  that  of  mutton,  being  the  same  per  pound,  and 
it  does  not  vary  much  from  this  now.  The  usual  weight  of  a 
fine  n^ooste  is  fifteen  or  sixteen  pounds,  and  by  cramming  with 
nourishing  food  this  weight  may  bo  doubled:  by  confining  the 
bird,  to  prevent  motion,  and  employing  fattening  diet  and  stu- 
pefying substances,  the  body  becomes  loaded  with  fat,  and  the 
liver  becomes  enlarged  and  fatty  from  disease,  forming  the 
PqU»  (UfoU  aras  so  much  esteemed  by  epicures.  Geese  are  in 
the  best  condition  for  the  table  about  Christmas  time. 

Before  the  days  of  metallic  pens,  goose  quills  formed  a  con- 
siderable article  of  trade,  the  live  bird  being  stripped  once  and 
sometimes  twice  a  year  for  this  purpose.  Tne  viUue  of  the  fea- 
thers for  beds  and  pillows  is  well-known;  the  living  birds 
beins^  plucked  from  three  to  flve  times  a  vear,  at  whicn  peri- 
ods, if  cold  weather  come  on,  many  die;  ii'^well  fed  and  cared 
for,  a  goose  will  yield  about  a  pound  of  feathers  in  a  season. 
They  generally  breed  only  once  a  year,  laying  every  other  day, 
and  depositing  seven  or  eight  eggs;  incubation  Is  about  thirty 
days,  and  the  female  will  sometimes  produce  enough  for  three 
broods,  if  the  egcs  are  taken  away  in  succession.  They  begin 
to  lay  early,  are  close  setters,  and  very  careful  of  their  young— 
flcrcely  resenting  the  intrusion  of  anything  coming  too  near 
their  offspring. 

We  wiiiiessed  an  example  of  this  when  spending  a  few  weeks 
in  the  country,  at  a  farm  house,  last  summer.  In  a  field  oppo- 
site the  house  was  a  spring  to  which  a  goose  and  her  little  ones 
made  daily  excursions.  One  day  a  sheep  wandered  from  the 
flock  into  her  vicinity  and  innocently  looked  over  the  little 
baiik  at  Mistress  Goose  and  her  interesting  family.  8he 
scolded  vigorously,  but  the  curiosity  of  the  sheep  was  evidently 
excited,  and  he  continued  to  peer  over,  when  with  a  loud  noise 
Uie  bird  fiew  furiously  at  him,  flapiK'd  her  win^js  in  his  face, 
pecked  at  his  woolly  coat,  driving  him  before  her  until  satisflea 
that  he  was  g!ifflciently  punished  and  disarmed  of  evil  inten- 
tion, when  she  hastened  back  to  her  downy  babies  at  the 
spriiiL'. 

Of  the  attachment  of  geese  to  particular  persons  there  are 
many  iii.-»tunceB.  A  farnier  in  Cheshire  County.  England,  had 
a  fior.k  of  these  blnls,  when,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  one, 
without  any  apparent  cause,  showed  a  great  partiality  for  its 
master.  It  followed  him  to  the  mill,  the  blacksmith  shop,  or 
through  the  bustling  streets  of  a  neighboring  town;  and  so 
great  was  its  perwverancc  that  he  was  compelled  to  fasten  It  I 
up  when  he  wished  lo  go  out  alone.     Strange,  to  tell,  the  far- 1 


mer  ttaoogtit  this  attachment  ominoas  of  evil,  and,  la  a  mcDent 
of  alarm,KiUed  his  faithful  companion. 

The  horse  and  the  goose  have  oeen  known  to  be  excelWtt 
friends  for  a  long  time;  the  bird  rubbing  his  head  in  the  fciia- 
Mt  manner  against  that  of  the  horse. 

We  all  know  that  most  of  the  human  famll/  have  as  aitsch. 
ment  for  the  goose.  Aa  a  case  in  point  we  give  the  follo^in^ 
amusing  anecdote: 

During  the  early  part  of  the  late  war,  in  the  year  1861.  short  j 
after  our  army  nraved  from  Washington  oat  beyond  Ariinr.ox 
Levi  8.  Chatlleld,  of  New  York,  went  over  to  visit  some  uh:o 
regimenta,  when  the  following  Incident  of  the  movemeLi  wa» 
related  to  him:  As  they  went  along  on  their  way  over,  kisic 
of  the  soldiers  stepped  out  of  the  raaka  and  **  confiscated  '  i 
couple  of  geese,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  an  ingenious  feiljw. 
and  a  natmtd  "  bummer,^*  one  of  the  drammers  unheadec  n-i 
instroment  and  put  the  captured  birds  in.  Shortly  afier^rard 
the  colonel  came  along,  and  noticing  that  the  boy  shirked  bi< 
usual  whacks,  rode  up  to  him  and  said,  **  Why  don*t  you  bri: 
that  drum  ?''  **  Colonel,''  said  the  startled  musician,  'M  v^i.: 
to  speak  to  yon.''  The  colonel  drew  still  closer  to  him.  tui 
bending  down  his  bead,  aaid,  "■  Well,  what  have  yon  to  sa>  ? ' 
The  drummer  whispered.  '*  Colonel,  Tve  sot  a  couple  of  jt^-?* 
in  here.''  The  colonel  straightened  up  ana  gravely  said.  "\\  e;^ 
if  you're  sick  and  can't  play,  von  needn*t,'^and  then  rode  qvl 
It  is  needless  to  add  tnat  tne  eolonel  had  roast  goo^e  ibjii 
night. 

In  the  United  States,  the  common  gooae  of  JSorope,  in  which 
the  ganders  are  white  and  the  females  gray,  is  tne  mo^x  t.a- 
merous,  and  perhaps  as  profitable  as  any.  Tne  white  Brrnn-:^ 
goose  is  of  larger  aiae,  handacHne,  and  easily  raised,  but  lc?« 
prolific  and  hardy.  The  China,  or  tchin-tcha  goose,  with  ils 
variety,  the  Gamed  or  African  goose,  is  very  Isurge  and  ewai  - 
like;  at  matnrity  weighing  fifty  ponnds  per  pair.  A  cross  I'c- 
tween  the  last  and  the  Bremen  bird,  called  sometimeti  i\it 
mountain  goose,  is  highly  priced  for  the  table,  and  ati^i:5  a 
weight  of  thirty-five  or  forty  pounds  a  pair;  it  comes  to  mai  u  rity 
early,  and  can  be  reared  in  sixteen  weeks  to  a  weight  of  fuir- 
teen  pounds,  dressed.  The  Canada  gooae,  ia  sometimes  tamtii. 
especially  in  northern  and  thinly  aettled  localities;  it  uiiics 
with  the  common  goose,  though  of  a  different  genua,  and  :ue 
mongrels,  which  are  not  proliflc,  are  considered  a  great  dclt- 
cacv. 

£!xtraordinary  honors  were  paid  to  this  bird  in  ancient  time*, 
and  it  is  still  held  in  great  veneration  by  some  of  the  Eai^irix 
nations.  The  figure  that  occurs  so  frequently  in  Badm^i 
monuments  is  the  Brahmanee  goose.  The  ancient  Britons,  st- 
cording  to  C«sar,  held  it  impious  to  eat  their  flesh. 

The  goose  is  arery  long  lived  bird— Its  age  having  Nrrc 
known  to  reach  one  hnndred  years.  It  Ib  probable  that  iiia:iy 
wild  species,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  might,  by  a  liiua 
care,  be  brooght  into  a  state  of  domesticatioii,  and  thus  increace 
the  number  <m  these  naefol  eervanta  of  man. 

The  Soldiers'  Dogs. 

Not  loDff  since  a  dog  named  '^Tonton  "  came  to  Faiis 
with  a  regiment  of  Zouavea  which  had  retomed  from 
Italy.     The  soldiers  were  all  greatly  attached  to  bim, 
for  De  had  passed  safely  through  a  nngnlar  adyentore 
which  deprived  them  of  all  other  don  l>elonging  to  the 
regiment.    When  the  war  commence  the  Zouaves  em- 
barked for  Genoa ;  bat  as  they  were  going  on  board  the 
ship,  they  saw  a  fonnal  order  forbidding  &e  entrance  of 
all  does  npon  the  vessel.    As  they  were  very  much  at- 
tached to  their  dogs,  they  were  stricken  with  grief.    It 
was  not  easy  to  deceive  the  shup  lookout  kept,  for  everr 
soldier  advanced  along  the  narrow  gangway,  one  by  one, 
as  his  name  was  callea.    Necessity  IsUie  mother  of  in- 
vention.   The  dmmmers  unscrewed  their  dninu,  and 
the  best  dogs  of  the  regiment  were  concealed  in  the 
drams,  which  were  screwed  up  again.    When  reffimeiit& 
embark,  no  music  is  played,  but  on  this  occadon  the 
colonel  determined  there  should  be  music    He  ordered 
the  trumpets  and  drums  to  take  the  head  of  the  colnmiit 
and  to  play  a  lively  tune.    The  face  of  the  drummers— 
every  one  of  whom  had  a  dog  in  his  drum — grew  yery 
long  I  The  trumpets  sounded ;  the  dnmic^  were  aJl  silent. 
The  colonel  got  angry  and  bawled  to  know  why  the 
drums  did  not  beat.    There  was  but  one  thing  to  do  and 
that  was  to  beat.  The  moment  the  drums  began  to  beat, 
Innumerable  dogs  began  to  howl  and  to  bay,  to  the  a^ 
tonlshment  of  everybody  but  the  Zouaves.    Everybody 
looked  right,  left,  backward,  forward— no  sign  of  a  dog 
anywhere:  and  yet,  the  more  the  drummers  beat,  the 
more  the  dogs  howled.    At  last  a  spaniel  fell  out  of  a 
drum,  rolled  over  and  over  on  the  ground,  got  up  and 
took  to  his  heels,  howling  louder  than  ever.    Boars  of 
laughter  greeted  this  explanation   of  the  mysterious 
howls.    The  drummers  were  then  ordered  to  advance  on 
board,  one  by  one,  and  each  to  roll  the  drum  as  he  came. 
If  a  barking  was  neard,  the  drum  was  unscrewed,  and 
the  dog  put  ashore.    Only  one  dog  got  on  board ;  thii 
was  Touton,  who  kept  quiet  throng  aU  the  rtdU&g- 
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The  Strange  Ezperienoe  of  a  Minister. 

We  take  the  following  sUitement  from  Losdnff^B  Field 
Book  of  the  Revolution,  it  being  known  as  an  biBtorical 
fact:— Almost  beneath  the  spot  where  I  stood  under  the 
middle  aisle  of  the  church  (Freehold,  N.  J.,)  rest  the  re- 
mains of  Rev.  William  TennenL  On  the  right  of  the 
pulpit  is  a  commemorative  tablet,  with  the  following 
mscription:  **  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Reverend 
William  Tennent,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbvterian 
Church  in  Freehold,  who  departed  this  life  the  oth  day 
of  March,  1777,  aged  71  years  and  9  months.  He  was 
pastor  of  said  church  f  ortv-three  years  and  six  months. 
Faithful  hXD  Bblovbd." 

Mr.  Tennent  was  one  of  the  most  faithful  ministers  of 
his  day ;  and  his  name  is  widely  known  in  connection 
with  curious  physiological  and  psychological  phenome- 
na, of  which  he  was  the  subject.  For  three  days  he 
remained  in  a  cataleptic  state,  commonly  called  ^rattce, 
or  apparent  death  of  the  body  while  the  internal  life  is 
active.  He  had  applied  himself  closely  to  theological 
studies,  until  his  health  suddenly  gave  way.  He  became 
emaciated,  his  life  was  despairea  of,  and  one  morning, 
while  conversing  with  his  brother  in  Latin,  on  the  state 
of  his  soul,  he  fainted  and  Swemed  to  expire. 

He  was  laid  out,  and  preparations  were  made  for  his 
funeral.  His  physician,  wno  was  absent,  was  much 
grieved  on  his  return.  His  skill  detected  symptoms  of 
life,  and  be  desired  a  postponement  of  burial.  The  body 
was  cold  and  stifE;  there  were  no  signs  of  life  to  the 
common  apprehension,  and  his  brother  Insisted  that  he 
should  be  Duried.  But  the  entreaties  of  his  physician 
prevailed;  the  funeral  was  postponed.  On  the  third  day 
after  his  apparent  death,  the  people  were  assembled  to 
bury  him.  The  doctor,  who  had  oeen  at  his  side  from 
Khe  oeginnlng,  still  insisted  upon  applying  restoratives. 

The  hour  appointed  for  the  burial  arrived,  and  the 
brother  of  Tennent  impatiently  demanded  that  the 
funeral  ceremonies  should  be  performed.  At  that  mo- 
ment, to  the  alarm  of  all  present,  Mr.  Tennent  opened 
his  eyes,  save  a  dreadfulgroan  and  relapsed  again  into 
apparent  lifelessness.  This  movement  was  twice  re- 
peated after  an  interval  of  an  hour,  when  life  permanentr 
ly  remained,  and  the  patient  slowly  recovered.  Abso- 
lute f orgetfolness  of  aU  knowledge  mariced  his  return  to 
consciousness.  He  was  totally  ignorant  of  every  tran- 
saction of  his  life  previous  to  his  sickness.  He  had  to  be 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  aU  things,  as  if  he  were  a 
new-bom  child.  At  length  he  felt  a  sudden  shock  in 
his  head,  and  from  that  moment  his  recollection  was 
by  desrees  restored.  These  circumstances  made  a  pro- 
found impression  on  the  public  mind,  and  became  the 
theme  of  philoaophical  speculation  and  inquiry.'* 

Mr.  Tennent  has  left  on  record  the  following  grai^c 
account  of  his  feelings  whUe  his  body  was  in  a  state  of 
catalepsy: 

<<  Wniie  I  was  conversing  with  my  brother  on  the  state 
of  my  soul,  and  the  fears  I  had  entertained  for  my  fu- 
ture welfare,  I  found  myself,  in  an  Instant,  in  another 
state  of  ezlBtence,  under  the  direction  of  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing, who  ordered  me  to  follow  him.  I  was  accordingly 
waited  along,  I  know  not  how,  till  1  beheld  at  a  distance 
an  ineffable  glory,  the  impression  of  which  on  my  mind 
it  is  Impossible  to  communicate  to  mortal  man. 

I  immediately  reflected  on  my  happy  change,  and 
thought.  Well,  blessed  be  God  I  I  am  saved  at  last,  not- 
withstanding all  my  fears.  I  saw  an  innumerable  host 
of  happy  b^ncs  surroonding  the  inexpressible  fflory,  in 
acts  of  adoratfon  and  joyous  worship;  but  I  did  not  see 
any  bodily  shape  or  representation  in  the  ^orious  ap- 
pearance. I  heard  things  unutterable.  1  heard  thdr 
songs  and  hallelujahs  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  with  un- 
speScable  rapture.  I  felt  joy  unutterable  and  full  of  glory. 

I  then  applied  to  my  conductor,  and  requested  leave 
to  join  the  happy  throng;  on  which  he  tapped  me  on  the 
shoulder  and  said,  <' You  .must  return  to  the  earth." 
This  seemed  like  a  sword  nrouffh  my  heart  In  an  in- 
stant I  recollect  to  have  seen  my  brother  .standing  before 
me  disputing  with  the  doctor. 

The  three  days  during  which  I  had  appeared  lifeless 
seemed  to  me  not  more  than  ten  or  twenty  minutes, 
llie  idea  of  returning  to  this  world  of  sorrow  and 
trouble  gave  me  such  a  shock  that  I  fainted  repeatedly.*' 
—Xife  of  ymiam  Tennent,  oj  Ellas  Boudinot,  L.L.D. 

Mr.  Tennent  said  that  for  three  years  the  ravishing 
sounds  he  had  heard  and  the  words  that  were  uttered, 
were  not  out  of  his  ears. 


Notes  m  Tunis. 

BY  C.   M.   FA1.COMEB. 

There  is  a  decided  free-and-easy  manner  about  the 
Tunisian  soldier's  way  of  doing  sentry  duty.  Durine  the 
day  he  divides  his  time  between  sieepine,  sitting  doing 
nothing,  and  knitting  stockings.  The  latter  practice 
which  might  be  introduced  among  our  own  soldiers, 
since  it  would  keep  them  out  of  much  idleness  and  mis- 
chief, is  not  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  their  own 
wear,  because  they  so  barefoot,  but  to  eke  out  their  scanty 

Eay.  At  nljBfht,  as  tne  fourteen  public  lights  furnished 
y  the  EngUsh  Gas  Company  are  insufficient  to  illumin- 
ate the  whole  town,  the  soldiers  can  no  longer  see  to 
knit  stockings;  so  they  philosophically  roll  themselves 
up  and  go  to  sleep.  After  the  black  bats  and  coats  of 
Western  Europe,  the  diversity  of  costume  m  Tunis  is 
very  attractive  to  the  traveler,  and  it  is  well  worth  while 
to  stand  in  any  of  the  narrow  streets  and  study  the  people 
as  they  pass,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  be  knocked 
down  by  a  camel,  since  these  snimais  have  an  unpleasant 
knack  of  stealing  unawares  upon  you  with  their  cushion- 

The  ladlesy  who  have  hidden  away  their  charms  behind 
black  masks  or  richly  diapered  sUk  handkerchiefs  are 
Moorish;  the  Jewish  maidens,  on  the  contrary,  display 
their  personal  attractions  in  gorgeous  apparel,  including 
any  amount  of  old  embroidery.  The  Jews  were  once 
greatly  persecuted  here,  but  now  hold  most  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  town  in  their  own  hands,  from  the  money- 
changers who  sit  at  the  street  comers  with  small  piles 
of  copper  piastres,  to  wholesale  merchants  and  dealers. 

The  cake-seUer  proclaims  his  wares  by  a  loud  cry 
which  startles  the  stranger  from  Europe :  nor  does  the 
European  stomach  relisn  the  oO  or  rancid  butter  which 
the  said  cakes  contain,  but  they  are  quite  to  the  taste  of 
the  ladies  dressed  in  dark  blue  stufCs^astened  here  and 
there  with  great  brooches  and  oins.  They  are  Bedouins, 
or  country  Arabs,  and  have  nrobably  come  to  town  to 
fill  their  jars  with  the  oil  so  much  used  in  their  cookery. 

Many  of  the  narrow  streets  being  impassable  for  carts, 
porters  are  indispensable  fudctionaiies.  They  may  be 
seen  staegerlng  under  chests  of  drawera  or  iron  bed- 
steads, i%en  people  are  changing  house;  or  sometimes 
canyingin  their  capacious  baskets  some  Moslem  who 
has  broken  the  prophet's  law  by  indulging  in  strong 
drtaik.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  Tunisians  are  an  ab- 
ftemious  race.    « 

The  Boad  to  Success. 

The  youig  man  whb  thinks  he  can  carry  bis  boyish  pranks 
Into  the  ■ericas  business  of  life  is  not  a  man,  and  def rands 
himself  and  his  employer.  '*After  work,  play."  That  should 
•atlafy  the  most  sanguine.  '^BnsiDeas  before  pleasure,"  is 
the  motto  of  every  pmdent  man  whose  gnlde  is  experience, 
and  it  is  anfflcient  for  the  novitiate  in  active  life. 

Bat  it  is  denpicable  to  see  the  yoang  man  Just  starting  in  life 
so  wedded  to  his  former  enjoyments  as  to  place  them  above 
present  daties.  Tet  this  is  of  ten  the  case.  The  yoang  man, 
who,  to  steer  his  own  bark,  launches  forth  on  the  aea  of  life, 
too  often  looks  back  on  the  pleasnres  he  leaves  behind,  and, 
foigetfol  of  present  duties,  steers  back  to  past  enjoyments. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  success  any  more  than  to  knowledge. 
He  who  would  succeed  must  work;  and  after  all  there  is  more 
real  enjoyment  in  work,  which  has  a  worthy  object,  than  in 
play  or  pleasure,  intended  to  kill  time.  We  remarked  a  few 
days  ago  to  a  bualnesB  man  whose  present  means  are  amply 
sufficient,  but  who  worked  really  harder  than  any  of  his  em- 
ployes, that  he  ought  to  '' take  it  easy.**  Said  he,  ''I  am 
never  so  happy  as  when  I  have  more  than  I  can  do.  I  may 
wear  out  in  working,  but  I  dread  to  rust  out  in  idling.**  Be 
was  rifl^t.  His  work  was  a  part  of  himself,  a  part  of  his  life, 
and  it  was  always  faithfully  done.  To  apprentices,  especially 
this  earnestness  and  interest  In  their  work  is  necessary,  if  sue 
cess  is  ever  to  be  attained. 


Or  how  many  cheap,  exquisite  joys  are  these  Ave  senses 
the  inlets  1  and  who  is  he  that  can  look  on  the  beautiful  scenes 
of  the  meming,  lying  in  the  freshness  of  the  dew,  and  joyful 
light  of  the  risen  sun,  and  not  be  happy  Y  Cannot  Ood  create 
another  world  many  times  more  fair  Y  and  cast  over  it  a  mantle 
of  light  many  times  more  lovely  Y  and  wash  it  with  purer  dew 
than  ever  dropped  from  the  eyelids  of  the  morning  ? 

toWABD  iBVnra. 
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The  Knight  and  the  Fair  Ladye. 

A  ffallant  knight  of  the  Fint  CniMde. 

A  lion  in  battle  was  he. 
And  she  with  rarest  beauty  crowned, 

A  ladye  of  high  degree. 

Long  had  they  loved  with  a  love  unknown. 

In  the  days  of  chlvalrie. 
And  many  a  donghty  deed  was  done 

For  love  of  that  fair  ladye. 

For  thus  doth  the  strongest  passion  move; 

It  binds  with  golden  bands 
Hearts  whom  a  ruthless  fate  has  thrown 

In  earth's  far-distant  lands. 

Sir  Hubert,  wrought  by  his  spirit,  thus 
To  the  Lady  Constance  spoke— 
'*In  battle  my  arm  hath  proved  its  mieht. 
And  the  spear  and  the  lance  hath  broke; 

**But  never  again  in  the  tented  field 
Shall  my  helmet  proud  be  seen. 
If  thy  heart  refuse  my  proffered  love, 
Mine  own  hearths  love  and  queen!'* 

And  he  who  had  conquered  oft  in  war 

Was  conquered  now  in  love; 
For  their  troth  was  plighted  beneath  the  staM 

Which  gleamed  in  the  vault  above. 

Once  more  to  the  East  Sir  Hubert  went. 

But  soon  as  the  strife  was  o'er, 
Returned  to  claim  the  ladve  fair— 

His  bride  for  evermore!^* 

Icelanders  in  Alaska. 

A  good  nse  Ib  at  last  found  for  this  province.  At  flnt 
It  seemed  a  huge  elephant,  incapable  of  doing  sendee. 
Its  arctic  climate  and  peipetual  rains  presented  no  at- 
traction for  American  emigrants.  The  seal  fishery  was 
the  only  magnet  to  draw  enterprise. 

But  at  last  Alaska  is  winning  a  good  class  of  citizens. 
The  Icelanders  take  to  it,  as  ducks  take  to  water.  Their 
own  island  is  growing  uninhabitable,  less  productiye 
than  in  former  years,  and  the  people  are  suffering  many 
hardships.  They  begin  to  see  that  emigration  Is  a  neces- 
sity, and  Alaska  is  just  such  a  home  as  they  covet.  Some 
of  them  settled  m  our  western  States,  but  found  the 
climate  too  warm  for  them.  They  sent  a  delegation  to 
examine  Alaska,  who  reported  enthusiastically  in  its 
favor :  and  it  is  probable  that  a  large  emigration  will 
turn  that  way,  botn  from  our  own  country  and  from  the 
ancient  island.  They  will  make  excellent  citizens,  and 
develop  the  resources  of  this  romantic  territory. 


Camphor. 

BT  JAMBS  P.   DU7FT. 

Camphor  is  a  kind  of  essential  oH  in  the  form  of  a 
solid  resin  composed  of  different  ingredients.  Its  ap- 
pearance is  that  of  a  whitish  substance,  through  which 
faint  r.iys  of  light  are  emitted.  It  has  a  bitter  spicy 
taste  ;  is  somewhat  greasy  to  the  feel,  and  is  a  great  in- 
centive lo  sweating. 

The  trees  from  which  it  is  obtained  are  known  as 
camphor-trees,  and  are  found  in  China,  Japan,  Borneo, 
Ceylon  and  Sumatra ;  those  of  Borneo,  however,  seem 
to  Vield  the  best  results. 

In  form,  the  trees  generally  possess  a  thick  stem,  with 
strong,  close  branches,  and  a  brownish-colored  bark.  As 
the  wood  is  soft  and  easily  worked  it  is  largely  used  lor 
many  purposes. 

To  obtain  the  camphor  the  tree  is  cut  down  and  sawn 
in  pieces,  when  the  camphor  may  be  observed  near  the 
centre  in  streams  of  whitish  flakes.  The  pieces  of  wood 
are  distilled  with  water,  and  the  camphor  passes  Into 
the  receiver  of  the  still,  leaving  tbe  wood  In  a  state 
which  is  utllixed  after  bemg  dried. 

The  following  experiment  will  illustrate  the  difference 
between  water  and  alcohol  as  solvents  of  this  sub- 
stance, which  it  may  be  here  stated  Is  very  inflamma- 
ble, being  on  this  account  much  used  for  fllumlnathig 
purposes: 

Gotain  a  tall,  narrow  beaker  capable  of  holding  about 
one  ounce.  Place  in  it  thirty-flve  grains  of  raw  camphor 
and  flt  into  the  top  of  the  beaker  a  long,  conical  cap, 
made  of  paper.  Now  obtain  a  strong  ring  of  five  or  su 
inches  diameter,  and  attach  to  it  a  rod  fastened  to  a 
heavy  iron  foot,  so  that  a  vessel  can  be  supported  on 
tbe  ring,  and  directly  over  a  spirit-lamp.  On  the  ring 
place  a  small,  shallow  pan  (filled  with  dry  sand),  and 
msert  the  beaker  with  tne  paper  cone  arrangement  into 
the  sand  Now  expose  the  bottom  of  the  pan  to  the 
heat  of  the  spirit  lamp.  In  a  short  time  the  camphor 
will  commence  to  boil,  and  its  steam  condense  on  the 
top  part  of  the  beaker  in  delicate  crystals.  In  this  ex- 
periment the  sublimation  of  the  camphor  affords  a 
beautiful  instance  of  crystallixation,  the  crystals  being 
very  often  formed  even  on  the  paper  cone. 

Scrape  the  crvstals  from  the  sides  of  the  beaker  and 
the  cone,  and  divide  them  Into  three  parts ;  place  oae 
part  In  some  dean  water,  and  observe  the  manner  in 
which  it  dissolves  therein.  It  will  be  slowly,  the  oam- 
phor  moving  round  a  circle  until  dissolved. 

Place  a  second  portion  into  some  alcohol ;  the  cam- 
phor wHl  immediately  dissolve. 

Obtain  a  clean  brick,  place  the  third  part  of  ^mphor 
on  it  and  light  it.  It  will  bum  with  a  smoky  blase.  The 
apparatus  described  with  these  experiments  is  known  as 
the  sand-bath,  and  is  much  used. 

Camphor  possesses  many  good  qualities  which  render 
it  useful  to  man.  Its  strong  scent  renders  It  valuable 
as  preventive  of  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases,  and 
its  use  for  preserving  articles  from  the  ravages  of  moths 
is  well  known. 


Explained. 

Many  people  have  been  puxiled  to  decide  whv  the 
dark  wood  so  highly  valued  for  fiuniture  should  be 
called  rosewood.  Its  color  certainly  does  not  look  much 
like  a  rose,  so  we  must  look  for  some  other  reason.  Upon 
asking,  we  are  told  that  when  the  tree  is  first  cut  the 
fresh  wood  possesses  a  very  strong,  rose-like  fragrance, 
hence  the  name.  There  are  half  a  dozen  or  more  kinds 
of  rosewood  trees.  The  varieties  are  found  in  South 
America,  and  in  the  East  Indies  and  neighboring  islands. 
Sometimes  the  trees  grow  so  large  that  pluiks  four  feet 
broad  and  ten  in  length  can  be  cut  from  one  of  them. 
These  broad  planks  are  principally  used  to  make  the 
tops  of  pianofortes.  When  growing  in  the  forest,  the 
rosewooa  tree  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  but  such  is 
its  value  in  manufactures  as  an  omamentu  wood  that 
some  of  the  forests  where  it  once  grew  abundantly  now 
have  scarcely  a  single  specimen.  In  Madnm,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  prudently  had  great  plantations  oi  this  taree 
set  out  in  order  to  keep  up  the  supply. 


It  Is  stated  that  8,000  grains  of  oats  have  been  pro- 
duced ttom  a  single  oat  1 
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AUTUMN  HAS  COME  AGAIN.  [I 


<'  It  \B  saiuet,  and  I  am  sitting  on  tHe  gnarled  tronk 
of  a  tree,  near  an  oid-fashloned  country  house.  On  one 
side  are  laige  trees— horse-chestnut,  lime  and  beech. 
ITrom  these  a  jcolden  shower  of  leaves  come  sloping 
down  upon  the  lawn,  as  the  gentlest  breeze  cannot 
now  bend  their  stems  without  breaking  them  oif . 
For  leaves  to  flutter  now  is  death,  and  they  are  fal- 
ling, falling,  falling  from  the  trees,  anon  to  rise 
again  in  new  life. 

"  The  golden  shower  has  spotted  the  green  grass 
with  a  thousand  dots  of  .yellow,  red  and  brown,  that 
shine  like  gems  in  the  sunshine.  They  are  more 
beautiful  in  death  than  in  the  full  blood  of  summer 
strength,  and  suit  the  time,  the  day,  the  place.  I 
like  to  see  Mother  Earth  take  again  to  her  breast  the 
life  which  she  has  sent  up  from  her  stores  to  clothe 
tiie  trees  in  their  summer  dress.*'  And  though  there 
are  periods  in  her  processes  which  seem  simply  bleak 
and  desolute,  she  makes  the  change  from  the  glory 
of  summer  to  the  barrenness  of  winter  magnificiently 
beautiful." 

This  Autumn  day  is  bright  and  balmy — a  golden 
halo  bathes  nature  in  loveliness.  Apples  bend  the 
trees,  wheat  waves  in  the  fields,  birds  call  to  each 
other,  the  swallows  and  blackbirds  gather  in  great 
flocks  and  alight  on  the  fences,  evidently  preparing 
for  departure  toward  the  south. 

The  warm  davs  are  going — soon  the  brook  will 
cease  its  musical  flowing  between  ereen  banks.  The 
Autumn  bees  are  humming — soon  all  will  be  silent  and 
stilL  Nature  will  change  her  rustling  emerald  and 
crimson  robe  for  one  of  noiseless  white.  Each  sea- 
son is  beautiful;  but  Autumn  is  especially  brilliant 
and  fascinating.  Look  at  those  gorgeous  clouds  in 
the  west — ^the  bright  leaves  of  the  maple  trees  min- 
gled with  the  green  and  golden  foliage  to  the  right. 
Bee  the  reflection  of  gold  in  those  windows.  Can  one 
conceive  anything  more  splendid  than  this  ? 

All  about  me  hum,  fly,  buzz  and  crawl  the  inmates 
of  the  insect  world,  and  watching  tiiem  1  wonder  if 
in  their  own  language  these  tiny  creatures  hold  com- 
munication with  each  other.  This  part  of  animated  na- 
ture, like  every  other,  is  eminently  calculated  to  direct 
the  mind  to  the  great  Creator.  "If,"  says  the  ancient 
writer,  Basil,  "you  speak  of  a  fly,  a  gnat,  or  a  bee,  your 
conversation  wUl  be  a  sort  of  demonstration  of  His 
power  whose  hand  formed  them.  He  who  lias  stretched 
out  the  heavens  and  dug  up  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  is 
also  He  who  has  pierced  a  passage  through  the  sting  of 
the  bee  for  the  ejection  of  its  poison."  Nowhere,  in- 
deed, are  we  so  called  as  in  the  contemplation  of 
Insects. 

^  To  trace  in  Natore^s  most  mlnate  deslni 

The  si^natare  and  stamp  of  power  divine; 

Oontriyance  intricate  expressed  with  eaee. 

Where  nnassisted  sight  no  beantT  sees; 

The  shapely  limb  and  labricated  joint, 

iWithin  the  small  dimensions  of  a  point; 

Ifnscle  and  nerve  miraculously  spun, 

HlB  mighty  work  who  speaks,  and  it  is  doneP* 

These  thoughts  absorb  my  attention,  and  as  a  long 
dark  green  worm,  dotted  with  yellow,  crawls  slowly 
past  at  my  feet,  I  think  of  the  curious  transformation  It 
will  soon  undergo.  Several  weeks  ago  I  found  just 
such  another  on  the  apple  tree  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
which  was  enclosed  in  a  box,  a  piece  of  tarleton  tied 
over  it  to  prevent  its  escape,  and  at  the  same  time  sup- 
ply it  with  air  and  light.  It  seemed  quite  torpid  at  the 
time  of  its  imprisonment,  being  full  grown.  In  a  few 
days  the  worm  began  to  gather  itself  into  smaller  di- 
mensions, and  one  morning  I  found  its  yellow,  spotted 
sldn  in  one  comer  of  the  box,  while  a  hard,  cold,  light 
brown  object,  hung  suspended  to  the  side  by  a  silken 
thread  which  woui^  around  the  chrysalis,  each  end  being 
attached  firmly  to  the  box.  There  it  wUl  probably  re- 
main all  winter  until  the  heat  of  spring  warms  it  into 
life  and  activity.    From  this  hard,  apparently  lifeless 


shell  will  emerge  a  lovely  butterfly,  similar  to  that  flut- 
tering over  yonder  bed  of  petunias.  An  emblem  of  our 
own  lives,  which  seemingly  perish  ;  but  rejoice,  O  man 
of  infirmities,  for  you  shall  yet  live  a  more  satisfving, 
beautiful,  spiritual  life  beyond  all  the  shadows  and  un- 
certainties of  earth. 

Ah,  there  is  the  dread  of  the  farmer  close  by— a  helry 
caterpillar.  It  requires  sound  knowledge  to  prevent  its 
ravages.  Thus,  ki  Germany,  the  gardeners  and 
country  people  have  been  accustomed  very  industri- 
ously to  gather  large  baskets  full  of  a  destructive 
cabbage  moth,  and  then  to  bury  them.  Now  this 
plan  adopted  in  reference  to  our  common  cabbage 
caterpillar  would  succeed;  while,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, it  is  just  as  if  one  should  attempt  to  kill  a 
crab  by  covering  it  with  water;  for  many  of  the  in- 
sects are  full-grown,  and  ready  to  pass  to  their  next 
state  as  they  do  underground,  so  that,  instead  of 
being  destroyed  by  this  maneuver,  they  actually  ap- 
pear again  in  the  following  year  in  greater  numbers 
to  destroy  the  crops  of  &e  hard-working  farmer. 
"  In  the  caterpillar  there  is  a  most  capacious  stomach, 
which,  indeed  fills  a  large  portion  of  its  body;  but 
in  the  butterfly  the  stomach  is  diminished  to  a 
thread." 

"  As  the '  blood  is  the  life,'  so  it  may  be  expected  to 
appear,  in  some  way  or  other,  throughout  animated 
nature.  There  is  not,  however,  in  all  cases,  a  real 
circulation.  If,  for  instance,  the  back  of  any  smooth 
caterpillar,  with  a  transparent  skin,  be  attentively 
examined,  an  evident  pulsation  will  be  perceived,  as 
thoufi^h  a  fluid  were  pushed  along  a  narrow  tube,  at 
regular  intervals,  toward  the  heaid.  Dissection,  too, 
has  proved  that  most  insects  have  such  a  tube, 
placed  immediately  under  the  skin,  and  furnished 
with  numerous  air  vessels;  and  that  this  contains  a 
fluid  propelled  in  regular  pulsations  of  from  twenty 
to  a  hundred  per  minute,  varying  as  the  weather  is 
colder  or  warmer.  Tliis  vessel  Eirby  describes  as 
the  'first  step  toward  a  heart.*  The  fluid  it  con- 
tains is  very  abundant;  in  the  insect  it  resembles 
water;  when  collected  in  drops  it  becomes  more  or 
less  yellow,  and  even  orange;  but  when  examined 
under  a  microscope  it  appears  filled  with  a 
prodigious  number  of  transparent  globules  of 
incredible  minuteness.  The  dispersion  of  this 
fluid  appears  to  be  universal,  so  that  all  the 
parts  and  organs  contain  it  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ; 
and  in  many  insects,  If  an  antenna  or.  leg  be  broken,  a 
drop  of  fluid  flows  out  at  the  wound.  And  the  goodness 
of  tne  Creator  is  manifest  in  the  fact  observed  by  Covler, 
that  as  the  blood,  for  want  of  a  circulating  system,  is 
not  able  to  seek  the  air,  the  air  goes  to  seek  the  blood." 

That  spider,  however,  there  m  the  shrubbery  has  cir- 
culating vessels.  Linnsus  placed  spiders  and  scorpions 
among  Insects;  but  later  naturalists  have  formed  of 
them  a  separate  class  of  animals. 

The  heart  of  the  spider  is  a  long  dorsal  vessel,  as  in 
Insects,  but  Is  supposed  to  be  conflned  to  the  abdomen. 
On  eaca  side  of  the  heart  of  the  latter  are  vessels  which  may 
be  assimlUted  to  veins,  while  others  cross  them,  and  are  tlie 
arteries.  These  creatares  on  being  liberated  from  the  egg.  are 
perfectly  formed,  thooeh  very  mumte,  and  they  do  not.  like 
Insects,  undergo  transformations.  All  of  them  breathe  throngh 
lungs,  and  hence  th«dr  respiratory  apparatos  forms  another 
ground  for  distinction.  They  are  all  predaceoos,  and  live  on 
small  insects  which  they  are  able  to  overcome. 

Some  spin  the  webs  which  are  the  abhorrenoe  of  all  tidy 
housekeepers,  though  it  is  deeply  interesting  to  mark  the  pro* 
gross  of  the  stractore.  Who  that  has  walked  abroad  on  a  floe 
autumnal  morning,  with  his  senses  alive  to  Nature*  s  thousand 
charms,  can  have  railed  to  notice  the  threads  and  circular  aet 
of  the  learden  spider,  laden  with  pearly  drops  of  dew,  hanging 
In  Drofnsion  on  every  bosh,  and  noticing,  can  liave  failea  to 
reflect  on  Him  who  has  taoght 

^  The  wild  bird  to  bnUd  its  nest. 
The  insect  weave  its  webT* 

**  And  what  a  wide  range  all  the  insects'have  for  food.  The 
vegetable  kingdom  presents  to  them  a  vast  field,  while  the 
larger  animals  are  limited  to  a  comparatively  small  portion. 
Separate  the  grasses,  and  a  few  herbs  and  shrubs,  and  of  the 


ortion. 

„ , ,         of  the 

thoaeands  of  plants  which  cover  the  face  of  the  eartlLthe  rest 
are  disgusdofr  to  tuem.  or  absolutely  poisonoos.    Tet  hov 
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plenteous  is  the  feast  to  which  the  Insect  tribes  sre  invited. 
From  the  frlgAQtic  banyan*  which  ooTers  acres  with  its  shade, 
the  tiny  f  angos,  which  the  eye  can  scarcely  peroelTe.  there  is 
one  immense  banquet  of  which  they  may  partake.  It  ts  pro- 
bable that  not  a  single  plant  exists,  eren  of  those  wbtch  to 
others  are  most  nanseons  and  poisonooa,  that  does  not  yield 
to  some  insect  or  other  delicious  food. 

^*The  World  before  the  Deluge*  contemplates  a  period  In 
the  earth^s  history  when  its  natural  ornament  was  absent; 
when  its  surface  was  an  arid  desert—*  traat  solitude— the 
abode  of  silence  and  death.  Plants  preceded  animals  In  the 
order  of  creation,  when  the  great  animals  which  preceded 
man  were  created  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Sternal,  the  earth  was 
already  clothed  in  a  mantle  of  Tegetation.** 

We  learn  from  Holy  Scripture  that  God  said:  ^Let  the 
earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  tierb  yielding  seed,  and  the  troM 
iding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  Itself  upon 


tree  yiel 

the  earth ;  Mid  it  was  so. 

and  herb  yielding  seed  af  tor  his  kind,  and  tie  tree 


And  tlie  earth  brought  forth  i 
Ler  his  kind,  and  the  tree  ylddlni 
fruit,  whoso  fruit  was  In  itself,  after  his  kind;  and  God  sain 


nSdliig 

^ , A  kind:  and  C 

thatlt  was  good."    (Genesis,  i.,  H.,  IS.) 

Tes,  it  was  good ;  for  plants  are  at  once  the  ornaments  of 
the  earth  and  the  means  of  ezistence--besides  furnishing 
remedies  to  restore  lost  health  to  the  beings  which  occupy  it; 
and  in  what  a  wonderful  manner  the  goodness  of  the  Creator 
has  diversiiled  this  natural  ornament,  so  that  no  part  of  the 
globe  can  be  ssid  to  be  depriTed  of  it;  and  as  a  natural  cons» 
fuenoe,  plants  have  been  the  theme  of  great  writers  in  all 
ages.  ** Homer  has  sung  their  praise:  uesiod,  Theocritus, 
Lucretius,  Virgil,  Horace  Ovid  and  Claudius,  among  the  La- 
tins, have  described  them ,  and  poeu  of  all  countiles  have  been 
Inspired  by  them.  Infancy  loves  flowers,  they  are  charming  to 
the  young,  and  in  more  advanced  years  we  salute  them  for  the 
remeihbrance  they  awaken  -perhaps  for  graver  reasons;  for 
who  can  watch  the  annual  return  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  and 
green  herbsge  of  spring  without  wonder  and  astonishment  7 

**  The  desQn^  of  the  Creator  seems  to  have  been  |o  embellish 
and  make  beautiful  all  which  was  to  be  exposed  to  our  eyes. 


while  that  which  was  to  be  hidden  was  left  destitute  of  grace 
and  beauty.  Leaves  suspended  from  their  branches  bslance 
themselTes  gracefully  in  tne  breathing  air;  the  stems,  branches 


and  flowers  are  the  ornament  of  the  landscape,  and  satiafy  the 

ae  with  their  beauty ;  but  the  root  is  without  colors  or  bril- 
incy,  and  is  generally  of  a  dull,  uniform  brown,  and  performs 
In  obscurity  functions  as  important  as  those  of  siem^  branches, 
leaves  or  flowers.  Yet  how  vast  the  dUfcrence  between  the 
Terdant  top  of  a  tree,  which  rises  graceful  and  elegant  into 
middle  air— not  to  speak  of  the  flower  it  bears— «nd  tne  coarse 
mass  of  its  roots,  dlTided  into  tortuous  branches,  without  har- 
mony, without  symmetry,  and  forming  a  tans^ed,  disordered 
mass  I  These  organs,  so  little  favored  in  their  appearance, 
have,  however,  veiy  important  funetlona  in  the  order  of  vege- 
table action,  and  we  c^not  but  admire  the  roots,  which  by  a 
marvelous  faculty  imbibe  the  liquids  contained  in  the  earth,  and 
convey  the  nourishing  fluid  into  the  tubes  uf  plants,  enabling 
them  to  erow  luxuriantly  and  bloom  sweetly  on  ereiy  haiuL 
Great  oaks  tower  like  giants 

^  Standing  In  their  strength  erect, 
Defyinglhe  battled  storm." 

And  the  lit' *e  Autumn  flowei  the  hareiKJl,  on  Its  slender 
stem,  nods  \d  bends  g  mtlv  in  the  breexe  by  my  side.  I  gather 
a  few  of  their  brl,  "  t  bells  from  mother  earth. 

^  Lo     h  J  best  flower  of  autumn^s  prime 
The  harebell,  which  the  year 
Gives  last  to  glad  a  darksome  time* 
And  warn  us  worse  is  near. 

By  chalky  bank,  near  rustling  beck« 

Or  at  the  cornfields*  edge. 
Each  waste  Us  axure  blossoms  fleck. 

Or  gleam  beneath  the  edge." 

But  soon  the  frosts  will  come  and  no  green  leaf  or  pretty 
flower  will  r.  Jle  upon  us  amid  the  desolauon  of  winter;  but 
we  know  that  'ihe  roots  will  be  nurtured  and  kept  warm  oy  a 
soft  colorless  robe  until  Spring  mel  t  i  away,  and  inrite  all  this 
beauty  forth  agaL'  In  renewed  loveliness.    Then  let  us  sing  t 

**  0 1  what  if  the  snows  are  white  and  oold. 
And  the  summer^s  bloom  is  overt 
0 1  what  if  the  roses  blush  no  more. 
And  the  frost  has  killed  the  clover  ?** 

**  Let  us  turn  to  the  winter  a  smiling  faoa, 

And  welcome  the  pale  new  comer ; 

IsnH  love  as  deep,  Isn* '  life  as  sweet. 

As  it  was  in  the  by-gone  summer  Y" 

A  Living  Bridge. 

There  waa  a  little  courtyard,  in  one  of  the  anburbs  of 
a  large  city  in  France,  round  which  were  such  very  high 
boosea  that  the  eon  could  never  be  seen  there,  even  on 
the  brightest  days  of  summer.  In  these  houses  dwelt  at 
least  tnirty  families,  much  crowded  together.  The 
isonrt  was  so  narrow  that  a  carriage  could  scarcely  drive 
throarii  it,  and  that  four  men  abreast  could  haroly  find 
marcUnic  room 


It  was  night,  and  all  bad  retired  to  rest,  weaiv  with 
the  hard  work  of  the  day ;  even  the  children^  wno  had 
been  selling  newspapers  and  ludfeinnatehea  In  the 
street,  had  m  their  sonnd  sleep  forgotten  botii  hunger 
and  cold,  and  thought  not  of  tne  soirowa  of  tbe  oonmig 
dav. 

In  the  midst  of  this  dark  night,  there  was  a  terrible 
cry,  "  Fire  1  Fire  1"  All  hi  the  house  had  awoke,  and  in 
a  moment  were  on  their  legs ;  faces  pale  with  terror  ap- 
peared at  the  windows,  and  the  narrow  ooort  was  filled 
with  men  who  saw  the  conflagration  with  horror,  and 
had  made  several  vain  attempts  to  extlngnieh  it ;  it  was 
impossible  to  get  a  fire-ei^ine  through  uie  narrow  pas- 
sage which  led  up  to  the  court.  Already  large  red 
flames  were  rising  from  the  old  house,  the  staircases  and 
inner  walls  were  being  consumed,  and  every  now  and 
then  fell  in  with  a  crae&  The  people  hoped  that  every 
one  in  the  house  had  escaped,  but  now  a  child's  voice 
was  heard  from  the  highest  window  with  a  shrill  cry, 
''Oh  1  father,  save  me.'' 

But  there  was  no  one  there  who  knew  how  to  help  or 
to  aavB ;  the  women  sobbed,  the  men  wrung  their  hands, 
for  it  seemed  as  If  the  little  one  up  there  must  perish 
without  an  attempt  to  help  him.  At  this  moment  a  tall, 
strong  man  advanced,  and  looking  up  at  the  Are  he  ex- 
claimed, ''Where  are  my  boys?  where  is  WUllamt 
where  Is  John  ?" 

Instead  of  any  answer,  he  hears  a  cry  of  agony  pro- 
ceeding from  the  house.  The  father  knows  at  once  nom 
whom  It  comes ;  he  rushes  Into  the  house,  but  at  that 
very  moment  the  staircase  falls  with  a  crash ;  a  ladder 
is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  court. 

Utteriy  appalled,  the  poor  father  stands  there  not 
knowing  w^at  to  do.  But  then  the  cry  Is  again  heard 
from  the  flames,  "  Father  1  father  I  save  me.'^  Then  an 
idea  seised  him ;  he  rushed  into  the  house  which  stood 
opposite  to  the  burning  one  in  the  courtyard,  and  huiry- 
ing  up  the  stairs  whicn  here  were  not  yet  burning,  he 
reached  the  room  which  was  opposite  to  that  In  which 
his  children  were.  Then  he  tore  out  the  window  and  its 
wood  woi^  and  with  a  bold  lump  he  rorane  into  the 
opposite  room,  where  he  seized  the  chUoren,  naif  dead 
with  terror,  into  his  arms.  But  not  a  moment  is  to  be 
lost,  what  sbaU  he  do  now  r  With  both  his  children  to 
his  arms  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  spring  across  aeaiiL 
he  will  not  leave  either  of  them  for  a  moment  behind 
him.  Neither  can  he  venture  to  throw  them  over  into 
the  opposite  room,  where  there  is  no  one  to  catch  them 
in  their  arms.  He  stands  on  the  window4edge,  and 
with  wonderful  skUl  he  manages  to  stretch  across  from 
one  window  to  the  other,  here  holding  on  firmly  with 
his  feet,  there  with  his  hands,  so  as  to  form  a  oridge 
with  his  body.  Now  he  calls  out  to  his  lads,  "  John, 
my  boy,  you  can  trust  your  father,  can't  you  ?" 

''  Yes,  father,"  repUes  the  child,  with  tears. 

"  Well  then,  go  across  on  my  back.  Don't  be  afraid, 
but  do  exactly  what  I  tell  you.  Make  haste  1  trust  iu 
me." 

The  boy,  terrified  as  he  was,  knew  that  he  could  trust 
his  good,  brave  father,  so  he  boldly  placed  his  foot  upon 
him,  and  went  with  slow  but  certain  steps  acroes  into 
the  other  house. 

"And  now,  you,  William:  you  have  only  got  one 
minute,"  cries  uie  father  to  the  elder  boy ;  the  flames 
had  already  penetrated  into  the  room,  and  smoke  and 
heat  were  about  to  take  away  his  breath.  But  WiUiam. 
too,  full  of  love  and  confidence,  made  the  venture,  and 
hastened  over  the  living  bridg^  formed  by  his  father's 
body  into  the  room,  where  he  is  safe. 

The  bystanders  when  they  saw  this,  bunt  out  into  cries 
of  joy,  but  then  they  asked  themselves  how  the  father 
would  be  able  to  save  himself  after  he  had  saved  his 
children.  If  he  withdrew  his  hands  he  must  fall  down, 
and  he  could  not  return — ^the  flames  now  burst  forth  out 
of  the  window,  his  head  and  arms  were  scorched  by 
them.  He  could  only  cry  out  once  more/'  I  commend 
vou  to  Gk)d.  John  I  commend  you  to  God,  WiUiam  I  God 
Dlese  you  Doth  I"  and  then  he  fell  down  to  the  pave- 
ment of  the  street,  and  when  they  took  him  up  the  noble 
father  was  dead. 


The  rays  of  heat  are  more  readily  absorbed  when  they 
fall  upon  bodies  at  angles  near  the  perpendicular,  benee 
the  rays  of  the  sun  are  hotter  in  summer  than  in  wlnteTi 
when  they  are  more  oblique. 
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A  Wonderftd  Dog. 

There  are  few  trayelera  on  the  Harlem  Railroad  ^o 
have  not  heard  of  the  educated  dog  at  Scarsclale  depot. 
Hl8  name  Is  Enapp.  He  ia  the  property  of  George  ull- 
man,  the  Station  Master.  Enapp  is  a  shephdnd  dog, 
about  two  feet  h^h,  and  is  covered  with  a  aark  brown 
shsfffy  coat  of  fine  hair.  He  was  bom  in  the  Scotch 
highlfuids  nearly  four  years  ago.  In  his  infancy  Enapp 
was  imported  at  considerable  trouble  by  a  gentleman  of 
Scarsdale,  who,  being  suddenlycalled  to  Europe  shor'ly 
afterwardB,  gaye  him  to  Mr.  iTllman.  Noticing  <renius 
and  Intelligence  in  Enapp,  Mr.  Ullman  beean  to  train 
him.  Now  Enapp  can  perform  many  wonderful  feats. 
He  has  been  taught  to  assist  his  master  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  around  the  depot.  Enapp  has  learned 
to  tell  by  the  clock  when  a  train  is  due ;  and  at  night, 
when  the  hands  point  to  the  proper  hour,  Enapp  takes  a 
lantern  in  his  mouth  and  stands  on  the  platform,  with 
the  light  guiding  the  engineer  to  th'*  stopping  place. 
Enapp  knows  an  express  train  from  a  mail  tram,  and  a 
mall  train  from  a  way  train.  In  day  time,  when  an  ex- 
press train  approaches  the  station  and  the  track  is  dear, 
Enapp  shows  a  white  flag,  which  signifies  all  is  welL 

Not  many  days  ago  E^app  appeiared  with  the  white 
flag,  as  an  express  train  hove  in  0ight,'but  seeing  two 
amaiu  children  going  down  the  wagon-road,  ignorant  of 
the  approach  of  any  train,  he  saw  the  children  would 
reach  toe  crosslnff  simultaneously  with  the  train.  Enapp 
dropped  the  white  flag,  and,  seizing  the  red  flag  in  his 
mouth,  he  darted  toward  the  crossing.  The  engineer 
flaw  the  red  flag  and  shut  off  the  steam  before  the  ani- 
mal reached  the  children.  Arrived  at  the  crossing,  he 
stood  there  and  prevented  the  train  from  passing  until 
the  children  were  safely  over  the  track,  then  he  laid  the 
flag  down  and  the  train  went  on. 

On  another  occasion  Enapp  snatched  a  child  from  In 
front  of  a  wav  train  just  as  ft  was  stopping  at  the  depot. 
The  chlld^B  clothing  was  torn  by  the  wheels  of  the  loco- 
motive,  so  narrowly  had  it  escaped  death. 

Enapp  consults  the  clock  every  day  for  the  arrival  of 
the  mul  trains.  A  few  moments  before  the  mail  is  due, 
Enapp  stations  himself  at  the  mall  track,  and,  when  the 
basr  u  thrown  from  the  car,  he  carries  it  to  the  Fost^ffice, 
ana  if  it  contains  any  letters  for  his  master,  he  takes 
them  back  to  him.  ^ 

(¥hen  freight  trains  beeln  to  switch  cars  at  the  depot, 
Enapp  always  takes  a  red  flaf  and  trots  up  or  down  the 
track,  as  the  case  may  be.  and  flags  any  tndn  that  heaves 
to  signt.  Enapp  always  keeps  his  position  faithfully,  un- 
ta  culed  in  by  signals,  i. Jter  the  departure  of  freight 
trains.  Enapp  often  walks  down  the  track  and  carefmly 
exammes  the  switches  to  see  that  the  brakemen  have 
left  them  all  right.  Satisfied  that  no  blunders  have  been 
made,  he  walks  to  the  depot,  and  if  the  clock  shows  him 
that  he  has  a  few  leisure  moments,  he  signifies  to  his 
master  a  desire  for  a  pipe.  Mr.  Ullman  has  Unght  him 
to  smoke,  and  he  always  keeps  Enapp's  pipe  ready  for 
lighting  when  he  calls  for  it.  The  pipe  oelng  lighted, 
the  animal  sits  on  a  chair,  and  smokes  with  as  much  ap- 
parent ease  and  comfort  as  his  master. 

Mr.  Ullman  is  a  good  musician.  He  has  a  piano  in  the 
ladles'  room  of  the  depot,  and  often  performs  on  it. 
Enapp  has  been  tau^t  to  sing  or  whine  the  tunes  which 
Mr.  Ullman  plays.  The  doff  often  perches  himself  on  a 
chair  beside  his  master,  wlui  his  fore  feet  '^n  the  piano 
frame,  and  accurately  turns  the  sheets  of  music  with  his 
tongue.  Enapp  can  waltz,  dance  a  schottische  or  a  polka, 
as  well  as  any  one  can,  on  four  legs. 

Of  late  some  of  the  mischievous  orakemen  have  thrown 
enow-balls  at  Enapp,  Just  as  the  trains  startetLor  have 
made  ugly  faces,  or  stamped  their  feet  at  him.  He  seem- 
ingly took  no  notice  of  tnese  insults.  One  of  the  brake- 
men  went  into  the  depot  to  get  a  drink  of  water,  and 
when  he  started  out  Enapp  stood  in  the  door  and  would 
not  allow  him  to  move.  He  made  a  movement  as  though 
about  to  administer  a  kick,  and  Enapp  opened  his  mouth 
and  uttered  a  growl,  which  convinced  the  brakeman  that 
such  a  proceefing  would  be  dangerous.  Enapp  kept  his 

Srisoner  in  the  room  until  the  train  had  gone  so  far  that 
be  brakeman  couldn't  catch  it,  and  then  releasing  him, 
Knapp  walked  away  as  unconcerned  as  though  nothing 
unusiul  had  occurred. 

Since  that  time  the  brakemen  have  been  exceedingly 
dyH  to  Enapp,  but  he  treats  them  with  lofty  indiner- 
«nce. 


Magnesia. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
Roman  canon  exposed  for  sale  at  Rome  a  white  pow- 

Ider.  which  he  called  Magnesia  Alba,  or  white  Magnesia, 
and  stated  that  It  would  cure  all  diseases.  He  kept  the 
method  of  preparins^  it  a  profound  secret,  but  in  1707 
Valentine  announced  a  metood  by  which  a  similar  pow- 
|der  could  be  prepared,  and  in  1700  Slevogt  discovered 
another  method.  The  properties  of  this  powder  were, 
however,  so  little  known,  that  roost  chemists  continued 
to  regard  It  as  nothing  more  than  a  preparation  of  lime, 
until  the  year  1755,  when  Dr.  Black  pabUshed  some 
admirable  experiments,  which  explahied  its  real  nature. 
Magnesia  exists  abundantly  in  nature ;  it  Is  found  in  sea 
water,  and  in  various  mineral  springs  In  union  with 
muriatic  and  sulphuric  acid.  Its  chief  locality  is  in  that 
class  of  rocks  called  magnesian  limestone  when  it  is  in 
union  with  lime.  It  is  also  found  in  some  minerals,  and 
its  presence  may  generally  be  detecte  dby  the  touch—a 
soapy  feeling  pertaining  to  most  of  them ;  indeed,  one  of 
these  minerals  has,  on  that  account,  obtained  the  name 
of  soapstone. 

An  impure  form  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  Is  some- 
times found  native  in  Piedmont,  Mora^a,  and  in  the 
East  Indies.  There  are  two  kinds  of  magnesia  used  in 
medicine,  conunon  magnesia,  or  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
and  calcinated  magnesia.  The  chief  medical  use,  is  to 
neutralize  the  ada  of  the  stomach,  and  to  act  as  a  gentle 
aperient.  In  small  doses  it  is  effectual  in  some  cutaneous 
eruptions,  especially  in  pimples  about  the  chin,  nose  and 
forehead,  which  are  symptomatic  of  acidity  of  the 
stomach. 

The  Marriage  of  G-reat  Men. 

Byron  married  Miss  MiUbank  to  get  money  to  nav  hla 
debto.    It  turned  out  a  bad  shift.  ^      *-j 

Robert  Bums  married  a  farm-girl  with  whom  he  fell 
to  love  while  they  worked  together  in  a  plowed  field. 
He  was  irregular  in  his  life,  and  committed  the  most 
serious  mistakes  to  conducttog  his  domestic  a&Jis,  but 
at  heart  he  was  one  of  the  noblest  of  men. 

Milton  married  the  daughter  of  a  country  squire,  and 
lived  with  her  but  a  short  time.  He  was  an  austere  lit- 
erary recluse,  while  she  was  a  rosy,  romptog  countiy 
lass  that  could  not  endure  the  restratot  imposed  upon 
her;  so  they  separated.  Subsequently,  however,  she  r^ 
turned,  and  they  lived  tolerably  happy  together. 

Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  were  cousins,  and 
about  the  only  example  In  the  long  Itoe  of  English  mon- 
archs  whereto  the  marital  vows  were  sacredly  observed 
and  stocere  affection  existed. 

Shakespeare  loved  and  wedded  a  fanner's  daughter. 
She  was  faithful  to  her  vows,  but  we  could  haidfy  say 
the  same  of  the  bard  himself.  Like  most  of  the 
great  poets,  he  showed  too  little  discrimination  to  be- 
stowtog  his  affections  on  the  other  sex. 

Washington  married  a  woman  with  two  children.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  she  was  worthy  of  him,  and  they 
lived  together  as  married  people  should  live— to  perfect 
harmony  with  each  other. 

John  Adams  married  the  daughter  of  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman.  Her  father  objected  on  account  of  John  be- 
fog a  lawyer.  He  had  a  bad  optoion  of  the  morals  of 
the  profession. 

John  Howard,  the  great  philanthropist,  married  his' 
nurse.  She  was  altogether  beneath  hun  In  social  life 
and  totellectual  capa^ty,  and,  besides  this,  was  fifty-two, 
while  he  was  but  twenty-five.  He  would  not  take  "No" 
for  an  answer,  and  they  were  manried  and  lived  happily 
until  she  died,  which  occurred  two  years  afterward. 

Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia,  married  a  peasant.  She 
made  an  excellent  wife  and  a  sagacious  Empress. 

Humboldt  married  a  poor  girl  because  he  loved  her. 
Of  course  they  were  very  happy. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Andrew  Jackson  mar- 
ried a  lady  whose  husband  was  stQl  livtog.  She  was  an 
uneducated  but  amiable  woman,  and  was  most  devoted- 
ly attached  to  the  old  warrior  and  statesman. 

John  0.  Calhoun  married  his  cousin,  and  their  chil' 
dren  fortunately  were  neither  diseased  nor  idiotic,  but 
they  do  not  evtoce  the  talent  of  the  great  State  Rtehl* 
advocate. 

BiOHBS  are  apt  to  betray  a  man  toto  arrocanoe. 
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CHILDBEN  AND  FLOWERS. 


Tl«  a  pleaMnt  sisht,  in  this  worid  of  oura. 
To  see  how  the  children  love  the  flow'n: 
They  ran  to  them  with  hasting  feet. 
As  if  in  some  more  holy  sphere 
They  had  already  held  them  dear. 
And  recognized  their  playmates  sweet 
With  wondering  pleasure  here. 

They  love  them,  and  they  know  not  why; 
The  fields  are  all  their  treasury, 
Stored  to  overflowing  every  one. 
Like  flow'rs  they  have  no  thought  or  ca; 
There  is  a  sweet  resemhlance  tner 
Alike  they  blossom  in  the  sun. 
And  drink  the  summer  air. 


Their  Tonng  minds  are  not  overcast 
fiy  carking  memories  of  the  past. 
l7or  is  their  future  dimmed  with  doubt; 


Enough  for  them  that  every  spray 
Bears  an  ambrosial  freight  to-day^ 
The  butterflies  that  frisk  about 
Are  not  more  blithe  than  they. 

Ay  mel  ve  woods  and  flelds  and  flow'rs. 
And  birds  that  people  all  your  bow'rs, 
We  loved  ye  when  our  years  were  few; 
And,  strangers  now  to  field  and  laoe. 
Our  weary  hearts  are  often  fain 
To  quit  the  turmoil,  and  renew 
Our  childish  jojaigain. 


Amber. 

BT  OAFTAIN  0ABNB8. 

Amber  la  found  on  the  86»-coa8t  of  Eastern  PniBsia, 
And  on  the  sbores,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  Fresh  and 
Curish  Hoffs.  It  la  fished  for  In  the  enrf  with  nets,  or 
dog  up  out  of  the  sands,  but  the  most  Buccessful  method 
Is  to  dredge  for  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  Formerly, 
amber  was  only  procured  by  laboriously  picking  It  up  on 
the  sea  shore,  but  it  has  since  been  discovered  Oiat  large 
amber  flelds  exist  from  sixteen  to  thirty  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  sea  in  a  tertiary  stratum.  The  digging  up 
of  amber  yielded  fair  profits,  but  by  the  system  of 
dredging,  a  Memel  firm  in  one  year  obtained  17,500 
pounds  of  amber.  In  1868,  the  quantity  collected  by 
this  method  was  nearly  twice  as  large ;  in  1866,  more 
dredging  machines  were  in  operation,  and  50,000  pounds 
were  raised ;  in  1866,  the  quantity  increased  to  73,000 
pounds.  The  Prussian  QoTemment  receives  a  certain 
sum  for  rent,  and  these,  the  firms  which  work  the  fields, 
have  all  the  rest  which  they  obtain.    It  is  not  possible 


to  know  the  exact  amount  of  amber  whkh  Is  yeai^*  ob- 
tained from  the  sea.  as  the  fishermen  slyly  aatf ^  oil  and 
sell  smidl  parcels  of  their  own  collecting. 

The  amber  found  at  Memel  is  of  excellent  qosntit)  ; 
one  large  piece  was  found  which  weighed  nearly  five 

Soimds,  and  was  valued  at  about  four  hundred  Prussian 
oUars.    It  is  supposed  that  laige  fields  of  amber  lie 
BtiU  undiscovered. 


Forest  Leaves. 

We  put  a  single  forest  leaf  under  the  microseope,  and  disseet 
and  examine  it  with  sdentiflc  accoracy  and  thoroiiig^eM,  and 
we  find  in  many  of  the  common  species  tens  of  tboueaads  off 
pores  entering  into  its  structure.  Borne  trees  reqairing  the 
occupancy  of  leas  than  a  twentieth  of  an  acre  bear  on  their 
twigs  and  braacbes  four  or  five  acres  of  this  marveloiui  leaf 
surface.  A  shelter  belt  of  a  few  thousand  acres  of  such  trees 
standing  to  the  windward  of  a  city,  or  between  it  and  some 
sonrce  of  mlaama,  presents  millions  of  acres  of  natnre^s  appa- 
ratus  for  absorbing  excess  of  moisture,  and  exhaling  it  at 
times  when  the  opposite  conditions  prevail.  It  Is  an  appara- 
tus well  adapted  to  contending  with  the  unseen  malarial  ene- 
mies in  the  air  which  plant  the  seeds  of  disease  and  death 
broadcast  and  by  the  wholesale.  Aa  apparatus  SIbo  whkh 
lays  a  potent  though  gentle  hand  on  the  "  chill  wind  out  of  the 
sea,^*  t<unpering  both  it  and  the  fiery  blasts  which  are  Ita  allifis 
in  scourging  poor  mortals  with  the  most  destructive  extiemea 
of  temperadie. 

A  Chinese  Roger  Bacon. 

A  Chinese  scientist  has  established  at  Shan^^  a  sdentiflc 
laboratory,  which  will  strongly  recall  the  famous  workaihop  of 
Soger  Bacon.  With  an  extraordinary  energy,  in  the  poaacoalon 
of  which  he  seems  to  dilTer  greatly  from  the  generality  of  his 
compatriota,  tliis  wise  Celestial,  after  purchasing  the  i4>para' 
tns  merely,  has  taught  himself  photography.  He  has  likewise 
studied  medicine  with  a  European  doctor,  and  invented  a  new, 
and  it  is  said  very  efficacious  antidote  for  the  opium  habit 
In  hia  laboratory  are  electric  belU,  a  printing  presa,  and  a 
large  variety  of  ingenious  philosophical  apparatus,  mainly  of 
his  own  device  and  construction.  The  principal  object  of  his 
investigationa,  however,  is  to  find  a  way  of  printing  Chinese 
books  in  movable  type.  With  the  aid  of  the  machinery  at  the 
Presbyterian  mission,  he  has  already  begun  the  manufacture  of 
the  matrices  or  moulds  for  the  type,  an  Immense  undertaking 
when  it  is  considered  that,  for  each  single  sort  or  variety  oi 
charactera,  no  less  than  0,664  matrices  are  required.  Moreovei, 
there  are  over  90,000  Chinese  characters.  Each  matrix  must  te 
cat  from  wood  and  electrotyped.  It  will  require,  it  Is  said, 
fourteen  years*  work  of  the  mission  machinery  to  make  M,000 
different  characters.  In  the  six  years  in  which  this  benefactor 
of  his  race  has  been  at  work,  he  has  produced  5,000  matrices  of 
little  characters  and  6,000  of  larger  ones.  With  what  be  has 
ahready  of  small  type,  he  has  printed  a  little  volume.  He  doea 
not  expect  to  live  long  enough  to  complete  his  Inunense  task, 
and  therefore  is  educating  his  cliildren  to  the  proper  degree  of 
Bkill  in  order  that  they  may  continue  the  undertaldog. 

A  Famous  Bed. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  bed  in  En^isn  history  Is  the 
great  bed  of  Ware,  of  Hertfordshire.  Shakespeare  al- 
ludes to  it  in  "The  Twelfth  Night"— "Although  the 
sheets  were  big  enough  for  the  Bed  of  Ware."  ^thing 
is  now  known  of  the  origin  of  the  bed ;  but  In  Shake- 
speare's time  it  was  in  the  manor-house  at  Ware,  the 
residence  of  the  Fanshaws.  The  bedstead  is  ten  feet, 
nine  Inches  in  length,  about  the  same  in  width  and  nine 
feet  six  Inches  In  height.  It  is  covered  with  a  wooden 
canopy,  supported  by  panelling  at  the  head,  and  two 
massive  posts  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  The  entire  frame- 
work is  elaborately  carved,  and  especially  the  paneDlng. 
The  bedstead  was  transferred  from  Manor  Park  to  one 
of  the  inns  of  Ware,  where  it  became  a  popular  object 
of  pilgrimage.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  purchased  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  £yre  House,  together  with  the 
tapestiT  and  carved  fittings  belonging  to  the  chamber  la 
which  It  originaUy  stood. 

Hb  that  cheats  me  ance,  shame  fa'  him :  he  that 
cheats  me  twice,  shame  fa*  me. 
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THE  FOOTPRINTS  OF  TIME. 


Time  is  relentlesB.  The  pendulum  swings  back  and 
forth  marking  the  steady  mght  of  the  moments.  The 
ticking  of  the  clock  Is  the  blended  music  about  the 
cradle  and  the  dirge  about  the  grave.  Birth— death,  is 
the  language  of  the  time-piece  on  the  mantel.  Amidst 
the  laughlnjr  glow  of  the  morning's  blushes  and  the  soft 
shadows  of  the  evening  twillghti  amidst  the  bloom  and 
fragrance  of  Springtime^  and  the  solemn  slumber  of  the 
Winter,  over  the  altar  and  the  bier^  the  pendulum  vi- 
brates with  the  same  solemn  steadiness— the  clock  ticks 
off  the  life  of  the  seconds— time  moves  swiftly  into  the 
past  and  we  move  swiftly  towards  the  future.  The 
dock  will  not  always  tick— the  pendulum  wHl  not  always 
twfaig ;  its  constant  friction  ainunBt  the  Dast  and  present 


prattle— fibe  hears  it^-smiles— then  weeps — she  bean 
only  the  echo  of  the  darling's  voice— the  echo 
which  never  dies  in  a  mother's  heart.  Time  laid 
the  little  bud  in  the  cradle— time  bore  it  to  the 
little  grave  among  the  flowers  ;  time  thrust 
a  poignard  into  the  mother's  heart,  and  the 
wound  will  never  heaL  In  the  silence  of  the 
night  it  aches  and  bleeds  as  the  mother  dreams  of  her 
deeping  pet.  and  while  the  hands  move  in  search  of  the 
absent  one,  the  lips  part,  and  in  sweet,  tender  tones  she 
sighs:  '^Baby.*'  The  old  man  goes  back  to  the  home 
?hls  childhood.  He  left  it  but  yesterday,  but  oh,  how 
changed.  The  vine  that  crept  over  the  trellise  at  the 
door  U  dead ;  the  trellise  is  gone.  The  arbor  In  the 
garden  is  a  shapeless,  uninviting  mass  of  rubbish. 
There  is  the  spot  where  the  village  pastor  and  the 
mother  knelt  forty  years  ago  to  aik  God  to  bless  tho 


"DO  TOU  DREAD  DEATH,  MY  BONP 


will  wear  ft  out.  By-and-bj  we  will  listen  for  fts 
ralutation  to  the  conUng  moments,  but  it  will  speak 
not.  Dumb  and  motionless  as  death  I  like  the 
heart  of  the  dead  the  pendulum  sleeps — sleeps  in 
wakeless  slumber ;  like  the  tomb,  the  old  clock  is 
speechless,  and  the  abode  of  unending  silence  ;  like 
tae  stringless  harp  upon  the  wall,  its  labors  are 
ended — ^its  music  is  hushed — ^hushed  forever. 

But  the  flight  of  time  goes  on  the  same.  It  comes 
with  its  grey  hairs,  and  scatters  them  through  the 
raven  loc£s  of  youth — with  its  yawning  graves  and 
open  caskets — ^with  its  funeral  trains  and  tear-floods 
—its  disappointments  and  heart-aches.  It  leaves  its 
footprints  on  the  hearthstone,  the  garden,  the  home- 
stead, the  heart,  the  cheek.  Mouier  looks  into  the 
eradle,  but  baby  is  not  there ;  she  listens  for  its  merry 


famocent  boy  who  was  going  out  Into  the  world,  fh>m 
the  sunshine  of  mother's  love  into  the  cold  companion- 
ship of  strangers,  from  among  the  flowers  Into  the  nddst 
of  brambles,  Irom  safety  into  danger.  That  boy  cornea 
back  to-day.  With  wrinkled  cheek  and  frosted  brow 
he  sits  down  npon  the  crumbling  door«ill,  and  weeps. 
Mother  is  not  there  to  greet  him ;  she  is  dead.  The  old 
pastor  is  not  there  to  shake  him  by  the  hand ;  he  is  dead. 
Father's  voice  is  not  heard  among  the  hlUs ;  he  is  dead. 
The  old  man  rises,  and  half  foigetting  that  he  is  old, 
goes  to  "  meet  the  boys,"  to  see  mother,  father,  and  the 
old  vOlafe  pastor.  Time  does  it  all.  It  touches  our 
lives  ana  they  go  out ;  it  touches  the  flowers  and  they 
wither ;  it  kisses  the  granite  and  It  crumbles ;  it  kiuea 
beauty  and  it  fades ;  it  steals  over  scepters  ana  tney 
rust ;  it  flows  over  thrones  and  they  totter. 

The  moments  are  faithful  reapers— reapers  for  God 
They  come  with  messages  from  heaven— the  decrees  of 
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death ;  but  not  with  these  alone.  Time  Is  not  entirely  i 
dreary  in  its  flight.  It  fiUs  the  srave  bnt  it  fille  the 
cradle ;  it  blights  the  rose,  bat  it  mnffes  the  forest  with 
golden  beauty ;  it  cmmbles  thrones,  out  it  gives  life  to 
republics ;  it  robs  us  of  earth,  but  it  gives  us  heaven ;  it 
raised  the  cross,  but  it  burst  open  a  locked  paradise ;  It 
separates  loving  hearts,  but  it  again  unites  them ;  it 
covers  its  own  frowning  wrecks  with  loveliness  and 
bloom,  and  destroys  but  to  beautifV  and  ennoble. 

This  is  the  last  day  of  the  year  1878,  and  the  stroke  of 
the  clodE  at  midnight  will  herald  the  advent  of  its  suc- 
cessor. Throughout  the  earth  the  ffrim  reuser,  Death, 
has  mown  his  usual  wide  swath.  Many  of  the  beauttr 
fnl,  the  gifted,  and  the  brave,  have  trodden  the  darii: 
yalley  over  wnich  droops  the  forbidden  gloomlneee  of 
his  reign,  cince  tne  dawn  of  1870.  Many  households  have 
been  made  desolate  by  the  loss  of  loved  ones,  yet,  never« 
theless,  we  bid  the  Old  Tear  farewell  with  somewhat  of 
regret. 

ui  the  eloquent  language  of  George  D.  Prentice,  now 
deceased,  uttered  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
The  Old  Year  will  vanish.  From  the  h^hest  summit  of 
the  Night,  amid  mourning  shadows  draped  in  white 
vapors,  and  the  wild  dirge  of  the  winds,  he  wHl  take  his 
last  leap  with  a  shriek  of  triumph  that  will  echo  among 
the  stars  like  the  scream  of  an  eagle  thronrh  the 
dazzling  peaks  of  the  Alps.  He  will  go.  The  glorious 
old  prophet  will  prophesy  to  our  fond  hopes  no  more. 
He  will  sleep  with  his  fathers  in  the  pale  oemeteiy  of  the 
Past,  and  asphodels  will  soon  spring  thick  about  his 
tomb.  He  will  sleep  the  deep,  stlU  sleep  that  knows  no 
dreams  and  no  waking.  And,  oh  I  what  myriads  o< 
tender  hopes  will  sleep  with  him.  We  do  not  marvel 
that  all  hearto  should  melt  in  one  soft,  sweet  wail  of 
grief  for  the  dear4leparted.  He  wHl  He  low  in  a  shrood 
of  sweetest  memories. 

What  a  transcendent  m3rBtery  is  death  I  And  how 
fraught  with  tears  in  even  its  gentlest  and  most  beaotifol 
forms !  The  perishing  of  a  chosen  flower,  the  decav  of 
a  cherished  plant,  the  fading  of  a  Summer  cloud  on 
which  the  eye  and  fancy  have  Deen  riveted,  the  close  of 
a  bright  day,  brimming  with  enchanting  experiences, 
the  extinction  of  a  meteor  that  blazes  in  the  heavens  for 
a  moment  and  bursts  brilliantly  into  nothing,  the  fleeting 
away  of  a  sunbeam  or  of  a  shadow,  the  doom  of  any 
think  that  attracts  and  fixes  the  soul,  though  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then  vanishes  forever,  is  duurged  and  fal> 
ladenwith 

•«  Thoogfats  that  do  of  ten  Ue  too  deep  for  tsars.** 
But  if  the  bare  conception  of  passing  away  is  thus 
strangely  Impressive,  how  deeply  moumnil  must  be  the 


irelglitea  witn  the  overflowing  wealth  of  human  1 
that  a  whole  galaxy  of  beaming  stars  have  shot,  one  after 
one,  from  their  stations  in  the  sky,  and  been  quenched  in 
the  eternal  wave— that  a  full  anthem  is  lost  from  the 
majestic  dioral  song  of  nature.  Well,  indeed,  may  sD 
hearts  blend  in  one  soft  plaint  above  the  grave  of  a  buried 
year,  for  much,  oh,  how  much  of  the  Joy  and  beauty  and 
sweet  ventures  of  all  hearts  are  buried  with  it. 

Because  of  the  decadence  of  the  Old  Year,  we  welcome 
the  New.  We  greet  it  as  the  forerunner  of  a  more  genial 
and  enlightened  era  In  the  histoiy  of  mankind.  A 
period  in  which  national  quarrels  shall  ceaee,  and  the 
apparently  diverse  interests  of  peoples  be  eettled  by 
friendly  arbitration,  instead  of  being  decided  by,  the 
too  often,  unjust  influence  of  physiciJ  supericMrUy.  We 
welcome  it  as  a  period  bringing  us  yet  nearer  to  the 
hoped-for  Seriptorsl  time  when  "the  wolf  also  shall 
dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down 
with  the  kid ;  and  the  calf,  and  the  young  lion,  and  the 
fatUng  lie  down  together,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead 

t.hAfn> 


•quiBitely  sad  tt  must  be  in  all  things  else  that  are  fall 
and  blest.  Such,  and  so  deliciously  mournful  is  the 
death  of  the  vanishing  Old  Year. 

Death,  purely  as  such,  is  full  of  exquisite  solem- 
nity. The  simple  idea  of  the  cessation  of  existence 
is  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  touching  that  the  soul 
can  conceive. 

If  the  departed  father  could  return  to  the  son  in 
spirit,  he  might  say:  "  Do  you  dread  death,  my  son? 
Has  life  been  so  full  of  joy  and  pleasure  to  you  that 
death  still  fills  your  mind  with  all  the  horrors  of 
childhood?  Listen  to  me  awhile.  I  do  not  bring 
with  me  terror  nor  darkness,  but  quiet  and  lasting 
peace.  What  has  the  world  been  to  you  ?  In  every 
portion  of  it  is  deceit  and  woe.  One  cannot  live 
without  meeting  vicissitudes  and  misfortunes,  and 
the  end  of  all  is  decay,  so  come  with  me  where  all  is 
peace." 

But  the  lingering  moments  haste  avray  and  we  feel 
not  only  that  something  is  about  to  cease  to  be,  but 
that  a  lamp  of  joy  or  beauty  will  soon  go  out  in  the 
clear  gaze  of  men.  We  are  raised  in  a  twink- 
ling to  a  sense  of  immeasurable  and  irre- 
claimable loss.  We  perceive,  as  if  in  the 
revelation  of  a  glance,  that  another  chaplet  of 
pearls  has  slipped  off  the  unclasped  necklace  of  life, 
and  sunk  irrecoverably  into  the  depths  of  time — thai 
another  argosy  has  gone  down  on  the  shoreless  sea 


Sulphur. 

BT  JAS.  P.  DUVFT. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  solphor  Is  a 
brittle  solid  of  a  peculiar  light  yellow  color;  haviw 
neither  smell  or  taste,  excepting  that  when  rubbed  n 
emits  a  faint  and  peculiar  smell.  Most  of  theodon 
which  in  every-day  life  are  referred  to  sulphur  are  really 
the  odors  of  various  compounds  of  sulphur,  and  are  not 
given  out  by  the  element  itself. 

Sulphur  occurs  somewhat  abundantly  in  nature,  both 
in  the  free  state  and  In  combination  with  many  other 
elements.  Many  ores  of  metals  are  sulphur  compounds. 
Free  sulphur  is  found  generally  in  volcanic  alstricts. 
Generally  It  is  mixed  with  other  substances,  but  it  often 
forms  distinct  veins.  At  the  present  time  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  article  comes  from  Sicily. 

It  is  usually  subjected  to  a  rude  puriflcalion  at  the 
place  where  it  Is  found.  This  is  done  by  distilling  it  in 
large  earthenware  pots,  when  the  earthy  matters,  etc, 
sink  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  pure  sulphur  on  the  top, 
whence  it  is  removed  by  lam  dippers  made  of  earthen- 
ware. Sometimes  the  sulphur  is  piled  up  In  heaps,  in 
kilns,  and  set  on  fire ;  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  in  burn- 
ing furnishing  the  heat  by  which  the  rest  of  the  sulphur 
is  melted ;  the  melted  sulphur  flows  out  f^m  tiie  mass 
and  is  collected  in  receivers. 

Sulphur  unites  readily  with  oxygen  at  a  compazattrely 
low  temperature.  When  heated  in  the  air  It  takes  fire  at 
asO'^,  and  burns  with  a  peculiar  blue  light.  The  Irrita- 
ting, suffocating  gas  which  is  producea  is  called,  when 
dissolved  in  water,  ndphurotu  acid. 

Sulphurous  acid  is  much  used  for  bleaching  articles 
which  would  be  injured  were  they  bleached  by  the 
means  used  for  calicoes,  etc  The  article  to  be  bleachedL 
such  as  a  piece  tf  silk,  is  first  moistened  with  water,  and 
them  immersed  in  a  solution  of  water  and  the  sulphur- 
ous acid. 

Sulphurretted  hydrogen  (hydrogen  sulphide)  is  a  col- 
orless gas  which  smells  like  rotten  eggs.  It  is  prepared 
by  treating  iron  sulphide  with  diluted  muriatic  add.  It 
is  very  Inflammable,  and  bums  with  a  blue  flame.  It  is 
very  poisonous  and  when  respired  it  quiddy  proves 
fatal.  It  is  therefore  beet  when  experimenting  with  it 
to  operate  where  there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

Crystals  of  sulphur  may  be  obtained  as  follows  :— 

Place  a  little  brimstone  In  a  small  glass  jar  (Florence 
flask),  and  apply  a  gentle  heat  to  it  by  means  of  a  spirit 
lamp.  The  sulphur  will  rise  to  the  top  or  cool  side  of 
the  glass  in  a  yeUow-colored  powder  formed  of  veiy 
minute  crystals. 

To  make  moulds  from  coins :  Melt  some  sulphur  In  a 
ladle,  taking  care  not  to  overheat  it.  Pour  this  over  any 
coin  (except  silver,  which  would  be  spoiled) ;  first  fixing 
the  coin  tn  a  small  pill  box  to  prevent  the  sulphur  run- 
ning awav.  The  coin  should  be  first  oiled  to  prevent  the 
sulphur  m>m  adhering  to  its  surface. — ^As  an  artide  of 
commerce,  sulphur  is  largely  imported  for  the  manufac- 
tme  of  gun  powder,  luclier  matches,  and  as  a  medicinal 
agent,  its  use  in  matches  depends  on  the  low  tempera- 
ture at  which  takes  fire.  Being  ignited  by  the  burning 
phosphorus  it  bums  until  the  less  readily  combustible 
wooa  is  set  on  fire. 
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Burton  and  Brougham. 

REMINIBUBirGBS  OF  THB  OLD  OHAMBBBS-ST.  THBATBX,  N.T, 

Burton  and  Broogbftm.  the  '*  boBj  B's/'  made  a  good 
deal  of  aproariooBiuu  at  the  old  Chambers  etreet  Theatre, 
New  York  C}ty.  Brougham's  *<  speeches  "  In  response 
to  calls  before  the  curtain  were  a  source  of  great  enjoy- 
ment to  the  frequenters  of  the  old  theatre,  who  were 
fond  of  a  good  hearty  lauffh  now  and  then.  They  were 
Teiy  rambllngy  disjointed  oratorical  efforts ;  but  thev 
never  failed  to  produce  the  intended  resultp— a  genenQ 
laugh,  under  cover  of  which  Mr.  Brougham  made  his 
bow  and  disappeared  behind  the  curtain. 

It  frequently  happened,  by  accident  or  design,  that 
Burton  and  Brougham,  beine  called  out  together,  simul- 
taneously emerged  from  different  sides  of  the  curtain. 
Then  there  was  a  keen  encounter  of  wits,  hailed  by  up- 
roarious laughter  in  the  house.  Brougham  would  en- 
deavor to  speak;  Burton  would  interrupt  hhn,  and 
finally,  using  the  nasal  whine  of  Aminadab  Sleeky  appeal 
to  the  audience  not  to  hear  the  wicked  Brougham. 

<<DonH  listen  to  him.  He  fOays  in  the  theayter.  And 
he's  an  Irishman." 

Burton  was  very  fond  of  a  little  vnlsarity  oecasionally. 
In  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  when  ^  Tony  Lwrnpldn) 
he  led  Mn,  MardecuOe  on  the  wild-goose  chase  after 
Oonaianoe  NevUle-  and  her  lover,  round  and  round  the 
stage,  he  stopped  her  sudden!  v,  and  raising  his  foot  as 
if  to  avoid  stepping  on  something  unpleasant,  cried : 

**  Oh,  take  care,  mammy  I  the  cows  have  been  here. 
The  nasty  creatures  I" 

He  was  fond  of  letting  oflagood  rouQd  oath,  too,  when 
j>ccasion  presented  itself.  He  was  by  no  means  chary  of 
**  damns."  His  audience  tolerated  this  as  an  eccentricity 
of  ffenius.  It  would  not  do  for  any  one  but  Burton  to 
hundge  so  freely  in  profanity  before  the  Chambers  street 
audience.    Mr.  Brougham,  who  was  very  popular,  might 

gerhaps  have  ventured  something  in  that  way ;  bi^  I 
ave  never  known  him  to  pass  the  boundaiy  of  good 
taste  In  that  regard. 

When  Mr.  Brougham  left  Burton's  theatre  it  was  whis- 
pered before  the  curtain  that  Mr.  Burton  had  no  friendly 
feelings  toward  his  old  associate.  The  frequenters  of 
the  theatre  were  very  fond  of  Brougham.  They  gave  the 
palm  of  genius  to  Burton,  but  they  loved  Brougham  as 
a  man.  Borne  time  after  Brougham's  withdrawal  from' 
the  Chambers  Street  Company,  a  farewell  benefit  was 
slven  to  Mrs.  Bussell,  who  was  to  appear  for  the  second 
Bme  in  the  character  of  **  The  Wlfe,'^  as  Mrs  Hoey ;  and 
retiring  from  the  stage  to  devote  herself  to  domestic 
life.  The  play  was  <^John  Bull;"  Mr.  Burton  as  Job 
Thombury,  Mr.  Brouffham  as  Denie  Bulgruddery,  The 
house  was  crowded  from  the  footlights  to  the  dome. 
Mr.  Brougham's  appearance  on  the  stage  was  the  signal 
for  a  per&t  ovation.  He  was  hailed  with  cheer  after 
cheer,  \llien  Burton  came  on,  and  the  two  actors  stood 
face  vo  face,  th&  cry  went  forth : 

''Shake  hands  1    Shake  hands!" 

Burton  tried  to  go  on  with  his  part ;  but  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  repetition  of  the  cries.  The  actors  stood 
silent,  but  the  uproar  in  the  house  continued.  Mr. 
Brougham  then  came  forward,  and  characteristically 
spitting  on  his  hand,  held  It  forth  to  Burton,  saying : 

"Dhrop  it  there  P 

Burton  hung  back  and  looked  sternly  at  the  audience. 
The  cries  of  "  Shake  hands  "  redoubled.  Burton  saw 
that  the  house  was  determined  to  be  obeyed,  and  he  at 
last  gpave  his  hand— not  with  the  venr  best  grace. 
Brougham  shook  it  with  a  will,  amid  the  enthusiastic 
cheers  of  the  spectators.  The  play  went  on.  Burton 
was  in  no  humor  for  g^agglng  that  evening.  He  played 
his  part  admirably,  stu^  to  the  text,  and  indulged  in 
no  fooling.  When  the  curtain  fell  on  the  piece. 
Brougham  was  the  first  called  out.  He  made  one  of  his 
characteristic  si>eeches,  gave  vent  to  his  emotions  on 
moving  again  among  the  **  old  familiar  scenes,"  and  re- 
tired from  the  stage  amid  shouts  of  laughter  and  ap- 
plause. Burton  was  then  called  out.  It  was  some  time 
oefore  he  answered  the  call.  He  evidently  did  not  relish 
a  compliment  en  aeeond.  At  last  he  appeared  before  the 
curtain.  He  moved  with  a  stem  dignity  which  did  not 
fail  to  impress  his  audience.  He  bowed  stiffly,  and  was 
about  to  withdraw  immediately,  when  he  was  stopped 
by  calls  for  a  speech.  In  response  to  these  calls  he  al- 
luded to  the  separation  between  Mr.  Brougham  and  him- 1 
sell    Mr.  Brougham,  he  said»  had  thought  he  could  do  1 


better  **  on  his  own  hook,"  and  had  a  perfect  right  to 
try.  He  had  heard  with  regret  that  Mr.  Brougham  had 
gone  off  the  track  a  little,  but  he  hoped  that  ne  should 
not  burst  his  boiler,  etc  Afterward  Mrs.  Russell  was 
led  before  the  curtain  to  make  her  adieu  to  the  audience. 
A  ring  was  presented  to  her  by  Mr.  Burton,  who  made 
a  very  touching  presentation  speech,  and  amid  cheers 
and  waving  of  pocket  handkerchiefs  the  actress  bade 
farewell  to  the  stage  for  a  time. 

That  was  an  historic  night.  In  the  course  of  a  rather 
nomadic  life  I  have  occasionally  met  on  the  plains  of  - 
the  far  West,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, on  the  llanos  of  New  Mexico  some  lady  or  gentle- 
man who  was  in  the  old  Chambers  street  theatre  on  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  occasion.  Our  presence  there  and 
then  was  a  ms^c  bond  between  us.  It  made  us  old 
friends  in  the  fint  half  hour  of  our  acquaintance. 

A  Trip  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

BT  MATILDA  TBAVEBOL 

« All  the  fnuzrant  air  was  tremulous  with  the  sweet 
joys  of  life.  Hie  ttUling  of  bird  music  and  the  hum 
of  honey  bees  among  tue  dewy  flowers  were  woven 
through  the  sunny  atmosphere  like  the  rich  warp  and 
woof  of  some  fine  web." 

Arriving  after  a  very  pleasant  voyage  at  Honolulu,  we 
sought  the  far-famed  nospitality  of  mine  host  of  the 
Hawalan  Hotel,  and  we  found  the  advantages  of  clean- 
liness, comfort,  and  the  general  free  and  easy  air  that 
pervaded  that  institution  nad  not  been  in  the  least  over- 
estimated. The  hotel  is  a  roomy  structure,  with  numo- 
rous  windows  opening  upon  wide  verandahs,  seemingly 
built  with  a  desire  for  coolness  and  comfort,  rather  than 
a  display  of  costly  architecture. 

On  the  morning  after  our  arrival,  we  arose  betimes, 
and  after  partakli^  of  a  tempting  breakfast,  we  started 
out  to  view  the  town.  The  Chinese,  with  their  usual 
shrewdness,  are  fast  monopolizing  the  different  branches 
of  business,  and  In  almost  any  direction  yon  may  go, 
you  wHl  find  the  Mongolian  has  taken  the  precedence 
in  trade. 

The  native  quarter  of  the  town  reminded  us  of  the 
Chinese  quarters  in  San  Francisco,  only  it  was  not  quite 
BO  filthy,  and  the  miserable  specimens  of  humanity 
dwelling  therein  were  not  quite  so  densely  packed  in 
their  wretched  hovels.  We  explored  the  beautiful  val- 
ues, we  bathed  in  the  surf,  picnicked  in  tiie  generous 
shade  of  tropical  trees,  some  of  which  are  bread  fruit, 
tamarind,  algarotras,  date-palm,  ferurpalm,  cocoanut 
and  bananas.  We  roamed  the  fragrant  dell  in  search  of 
botanical  treasures,  of  which  we  procured  an  abundance 
of  interestiiuf  specimens,  or  alpen-stock  In  hand,  we 
would  ascend  some  lofty  mountain,  from  whose  summit 
we  would  look  down  on  a  scene  of  surpassing  beauty, 
an  ever  changing  scene,  where  capricious  nature  now 
laughs  ioyously,  casting  a  golden  halo  over  everything 
by  the  Diflliancy  of  her  smile ;  then,  as  if  by  magic,  a 
cloud  obscures  the  fair  scene,  and  patter,  patter  the  rain- 
drops fall ;  but  the  lovely  bow  of  promise  spans  the 
emerald  valley  below,  and  we  know  that  nature  is  stUl 
smiling  through  her  tears. 

We  visited  several  large  sugar  plantations,  which  are 
near  by.  all  owned  by  Americans,  who  are  fast  monopo- 
lizing tne  land,  and  the  simple  Kanakas  are  being  re- 
duced to  a  condition  of  abject  slavery.  They  are  paid 
for  their  labor  or  not,  at  the  option  of  their  employers, 
and  their  food  is  of  the  simplest  kind  and  insufficient  to 
sustain  a  healthy  state  of  either  the  physical  or  mental 
system ;  and  because  of  this,  and  thdr  inordinate  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  the  race  Is  rapidly  decimating. 

We  saw  King  ^alakaua,  who  did  not  strike  us  as  a 
person  capable  of  commanding  the  awe  and  reverence 
generally  conceded  to  be  due  crowned  heads ;  he  seemed 
to  us  merely  a  well-bred  gentleman.  Queen  Kaplolama 
is  seemingly  possessed  of  much  amiability.  She  is  ex- 
tremely handsome,  a  fitting  consort  for  the  gentlemanly 
King. 

Our  time  being  limited,  we  reluctantly  bade  adiea 

To  these  most  beaatifnl  isles. 

Where  Snminer  perpetoally  reigns- 

B^en  now  a  soft,  dreamy  langaor 

Steals  over  my  senses  again. 

As  memory  onoe  more  recalls 

Those  fleeting,  joy-laden  hoars. 

Spent  in  listening  to  thrilling  bird  mnsic, 

Amid  the  sweet-scented,  bxight-tlnted  flowenk 
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THE  GROOVING  JVORLD. 


THE  AMERICAN 

liOVE  OF  FREEDOM. 

A  tine  American  loves  freedom.  He  likes  liberty  m 
tXKMd  as  om*  rivers^  as  wide  as  tho  Western  prairies,  as 
free  from  restraint  as  the  falls  of  Niagara,  *<  a  lib- 
erty larger  than  that  which  he  can  find  within  doors: 
for  a  house  is  a  kingdom,  and  a  crowded  one  at  that. 
It  has  its  laws,  and  he  who  breaks  them  must  bear 
the  penalties.     It  has  its  customs  and  usages,  its  pro- 

Srieties,  and  a  general  order  of  proceedings  as  re- 
tting to  its  inmates,  which  are  essential,  doubtless, 
but  which  forbid  a  man's  liberty.  There  are  chairs 
for  him  .to  sit  in,  and  sit  in  them  he  must.  There 
is  no  chance  for  him  to  give  his  body  and  mind  to 
recreation.  He  must  drink  out  of  a  goblet,  perhaps, 
when  within  hhn  all  the  while  is  the  wish  that  he 
mif ht  stretch  himself  at  full  lengtli  on  the  turf,  and 
sink  his  lips  and*  nose  in  the  running  stream.  The 
house  represents  law,  and  in  eyery  man  is  a  broad 
streak  of  lawlessness.  A  house  represents  tyranny  of 
custom  and  habit,  and  there  are  times  when  a  man 
feels  like  asserting  what  seems  to  him  an  inalienable 
,  right  to  do  strange  things — ^thincs  out  of  the  ordinary 
course— in  short,  to  do  what  he  has  a  mind  to. 

"  The  imp  of  the  perverse,"  as  the  poet  Poe  styled 
It,  "  is  a  power  with  most  of  us,  not  always  prompt- 
ing  the  performance  of  disasterous  deeds,  like  the 
inclination  he  cites  to  plunge  into  a  cataract,  or  leap 
from  a  lofty  height,  to  be  sure;  but  continually 
manifesting  his  wicked  little  self  in  hints  and  sug- 
ffestionsof  the  supreme  enjoyment  of  breaking  away 
from  all  conventionalities,  shaking  off  die  i&some- 
ness  of  domiciliar  restraint,  and  embracing,  to  what 
extent  is  possible,  the  glorious  freedom  of  primitive 
days."  lie  urges  upon  us  the  pleasures  in  which  the 
woods,  and  the  fields,  and  the  streams  are  so  rich,  as 
contrasted  with  the  monotonous  routine  of  every  day 
life:  he  keeps  us  humming  how  fine  a  thing  it  is  to 
throw  off  the  customs  of  society  and  to  plunge  at 
will  outside  of  them — ^to  seek  pleasure  in  solitude  or 
Id  do  something  outside  of  the  every  day  routine  of 
existence. 

"  The  restraints  which  custom  has  pro- 
nounced wholesome  become  absolutely  insupport- 
able; submitting  ourselves  to  the  ways  of  the 
house  we  chafe  in  the  collar;  the  set  dinner  be- 
comes  a  toore,  for  we  would  dine  alfimeo:  the  company 
of  philosophers  and  poets  delight  us  not,  for  our  model 
of  a  man  has  become  of  the  Daniel  Boone  type :  In  fact, 
the  nature  that  was  bom  In  us  begins  to  domUiate  the 
ethics  of  society ;  we  must  do  something  out  of  the 
ordinary  or  stifle ;  unless  the  steam  that  is  pent  up  with- 
in us  finds  a  vent  In  the  direction  of  our  deslivs,  we  are 
In  a  fair  wav  to  behave  in  some  decidedly  outre  fashion, 
or  at  least,  to  become  most  disagreeable  members  of  any 
wen-regulated  family.**  ^ 

''Now,  Mother  Nature  understands  the  freaks  of  her 
children.  She  understands  the  peculiarities  of  their 
temperament ;  what  jollities,  and  rolllcksomeness,  and 
eccentricities,  and  vagaries  of  mood  and  feeltaig  and 
conduct,  belong  to  them,  and  she  humors  us  In  these 
directions.  She  lets  a  man  lie  down,  or  sit,  as  he  pleases; ' 
stand  on  his  head,  or  his  feet  roll  over«  or  recline,  as  his 
mood  ft.  ^e  aUows  him  the  greatest  liberty  to  do  as 
^  reels  Indlned.  She  never  scolds  one ;  she  never  frets : 
Bbe  never  frowns ;  she  never  counts  the  proprieUes,  but 
allows  him  full  and  unrestrained  exercise  of  4ose 
eoeigies  within  him  which  bring  pleasure."  She  irfves 
Urn  strength  of  body  and  mind ;  develops  his  muscles ; 
Bves  bis  firm  tread  the  suppleness  of  the  panther.  Her 
nreeses  wrap  vlgopjound  his  frame ;  put  fire  in  his  eye; 
tte  glow  of  healtl^  o'er  his  countenance.  City  life  en- 
feebles—Its  atmosphere  is  full  of  Impurities—tts  restraint 
Is  irksome.  It  makes  the  body  languid,  weakens  the 
muscles :  makes  delicate  the  man  or  woman  designed  bv 
the  Creator  to  be  strong.  ' 

Our  prosperity  as  a  naUon  has  been  fl;reat.    The  vasU 


oatural  wealth  of  our  country  gave  us  overilowliiff 
money  coffers,  and  at  one  time  we  were  in  danger  of  bdng 
surfeited  with  luxury.    Our  young  women  led  liveial 
indolence  and  courted  delicacy  of  constitution ;  while 
our  young  men  were  becoming  idly  effeminate,  lack- 
ing the  sterling  characteristics  requisite  to  make  the 
nation  powerful  among  nations;  while  many  of  them 
led  lives  of  ruinous  dissipation.    These  things  were 
a  source  of  intense  solicitude  to  tlie  more  experienced, 
who  seemed  unable  to  stem  the  tide  of  extravagance 
creeping  into  all  our  habits  and  modes  of  living. 
•    But,  *'I  think  we  have  now  passed  throng  the 
danger  which  came  to  the  youth  of  the  country,  by 
reason  of  excessive  increase  of  riches;   we  are  too 
young,  as  a  people,  to  be  effeminate."    Our  civili. 
lation  is  too  fibrous,  too  pliant,  too  youthful,  to  tole- 
rate punk  at  its  heart,   and  juiceless  bark  for  the 
covering  ;  but  there  is  no  denying  that,  between  the 
years  1840  and  1870,  luxuries  did  produce  degener- 
ation ;  did  introduce  into  this  country  a  fictitioosness 
of  character  which  would  have  been  in  perfect  keep- 
ing with  the  last  century   of  the  Roman  Empire, 
but  which  was  entirely  out  of  place  in  this  young 
land.     We  have  however  recovered  from  the  shock; 
we  are  sick  of  our  own  falseness  to  manhood  and 
womanhood.    The  decade  of   idolized  indolence  in 
women,  and  effeminate  foppery  in  men  has   passed. 
Oood  healthy  girls,   with  some  flesh  and  weight  to 
them  are  admired  to-day.     Men,  with  some  length 
of  limb  and  breadth  of  chest,  characteristics  of  body 
and  mind,  which  come  from  out-door  sports  and  out- 
door labor,  receive  the  suifrage  of  a  popular  admir- 
ation.    We  can  remember  when  to  l^  known  as  a 
lover  of  the  rod  and  the  rifle  was  to  put  one's  self 
in  a  questionable  position  before  the  piety  of  the 
village.    We  can  remember  when  rifle  diooting  was 
an  amusement  delegated  to  a  class  of  inhabitants 
whose  character  and  pursuits  were    questionable. 
We  can  remember  when  a  fox-hunt  in  Cbnnecticat 
was  scarcely  reputable  to  the  well-to-do  dtiaen,  and 
trapping   was  something  which  a  few  mysterious 
vagabonds,  that  had  their  cabins  in  some  out-of 
the- way  place  in  the  town,  were  supposed  to  be  pro- 
videntially adapted  for.  We  can  remember  when  for  a 
minister  to  have  owned  a  $1,000  JTenej  cow,  or  to  have 
raised  a  $5,000  Duchess  calf,  or  driven  a  horse  a  two- 
forty  gait  on  the  road,  would  have  exposed  him  to  the 
rebuke  of  his  steady-going  parishioners,  and  scandallsfd 
him  through  all  the  towns  adjoining  his  pariah.    But 
this  has  Ranged.     The  old  has  paMcd  awav,  and  all 
things  have  become  new.    Men  are  ad  justing  themselves 
to  a  new  state  of  things ;  they  measure  less  by  the  tech- 
nical and  the  artificial,  and  more  by  the  natnraL    Now, 
nature  is  a  great  Ubenllser  of  character.    A  mac  who 
Uvea  oat-doors  may  think  wrongly,  but  he  cannot  flunk  nt^ 
fo wly.    Blfiots  are  made  by  the  education  of  sclioola ;  the j  lie 
the  moral  fungi  ol  libraries ;  they  are  creations  of  the  technicsl 
and  the  arUtrary.    Nature  is  tolerant  and  charitable,  and 
Baaye  with  the  suavity  ot  true  kindness.    She  ia.  moreorer. 
thoroqgbly  good-natuNd,  and  good  nature  la  the  bane  or 
Phanseeism.    Pharineeism  never  langha,  never  Jokea,  never 
has  Its  ribs  tickled  iuto  merriment  by  the  sly  Angers  of  fnn- 
proToking  Incident.    Nature  Is  nerer  sospidona,  never  bmsb, 
never  persecuting.   Her  snn  shines  on  the  evil  and  the  gooa 
with  the  same  Infinite  cheeriness.   Her  rain  falls  on  the  Just 
and  nnjnat  with  the  same  benevolent  largenese.    Her  cfaarftiet 
are  those  of  a  heart  which  feels  that  its  daty  Is  to  love,  and  its 
mission  to  bless.** 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  onr  young  people  are  so 
anxious  to  forsake  the  dear  oid  larm  for  the  oonlinements  of 
dty  life.  Its  outside  glitter  and  promise  are  fascinating,  and 
»omedoBttoceed  in  wrestling  with  fortune  In  its  busy  marts 
of  trade :  but,  where  one  thus  mounts  the  ladder  of  sacoesB, 
thounands  strngsle  amid  the  crowd.  Jostled,  snubbed,  and  de- 
feated In  every^tempt  After  all  the  high  nopes  when  leav- 
ing the  home  on  the  nUl-Bide,  they,  broken  down  and  dlsoow- 
sged  at  middle  age,  find  themselves  occupying  a  few  rooms  in 
some  tenement  noose;  glad  to  get  food  to  soatain  life,  and 
this  Is  the  fate  of  the  majority.  ilHio  would  leave  tlie  sweet 
odoTB,  thebaliny  breeses,  the  freedom  and  enjoyment  of  country 
life  for  this  f  Boys,  ding  to  the  farm ;  devdop  Its  reeonices : 
fertilise  its  soil,  and  give  it  all  your  yonthfoi  energv.  It  will 
amply  repay  your  eflbrta.  DouH  give  up  a  sure  living  for  a 
very  douotnil  one. 
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The  ImporUDce  of  this  saMect  crowds  upon  me  when  I  am 
In  New  BDgland.  Wh.H  used  to  be  a  Tenr  earden  for  thrift 
and  enterprise,  la  filled  with  great  nncnltfvated,  neglected 
farma.  It  aeema  to  be  ^  prevailing  opinion  that  fanning  ii 
no  longer  ancceaafnl  there;  thoM  who  can,  go  West;  thoae 
who  remain  seem  to  cultivate  only  enough  land  to  eupply  a 
living.  Now,  I  think  aomething  ought  to  be  done  for  New 
England,  the  birthplace  of  the  libertv  of  our  country,  fler 
flelda  ahould  teem  with  richness,  and  her  bams  and  store- 
houses overflow  with  the  great  narvest  from  her  generoua 
bosooL  The  land  ia  not  run  ont ;  or  at  least,  it  only  needa 
labor  and  cultivation  to  chaDse  the  entire  aspect  of  her  spread- 
ing meadowa  and  dotted  flelda. 

To  ahow  what  can  be  done  in  this  direction,  I  will  specify 
one  example  that  came  to  my  personal  notice.  There  was  in 
Manchester,  Conn.,  several  yeara  ago,  a  tract  of  land,  including 
aeveral  large  farma  said  to  be  worn  ont  and  useless.  The  fences 
were  broken  down  s  and  I  remember  well,  one  of  the  nnpainted, 
windowlees,  dilapidated  dwelling-houses  tliat  atood  alone  un- 
tenanted. Nature  in  her  lavishness,  aa  if  desirous  of  hiding 
man^a  neglect,  had  grown  all  over  one  aide  a  vine,  and  on  the 


lov^Dgly. 

At  the  rear,  fhe  shell  of  a  bam  tried  to  keep  Ita  tottering 
foundation:  while  beyond  apread  hundreds  of  acres  of  barren 
sandy  meadow-land.  One  day,  a  German  who  had  newly 
landed,  with  a  little  money,  to  seek  and  found  a  home  in  the 
new  oountry,stopped  in  front  of  the  neglected  plaoe,entered  and 
surveyed  the  ground,  and  Anally  sought  to  boy  it,  which  he  did 
for  a  trifling  sum.  Soon  he  came  with  his  own  and  several 
othei  families,  altogether  about  flf ty  persons,  who  settled  on 
thu  and  the  adjoining  farma.  Men,  women,  boya  and  girla  at 
once  commenced  to  draw  in  their  German  han^carta.  the  de- 
cayed leaves  from  the  adjacent  woods  and  from  all  directiona 
for  mHea around.  These  waa  apread  ovrr*"--  '— ■ —  — ".  and 
in  addition,  whatever  they  could  ^»;t  t"  n  if..--,  [n 
a  year  or  two  their  labora  told— thi<2  potjr,  DegkLtcd  Is^ob  of 
the  old  farm  landa  amiled  in  return  for  belnt;  fed.  Tht^  laud 
had  been  starved  to  death.  Fur  ycj^rs  it  hud  yieUled  grijat 
crops,  receiving  no  nourishment  in  retum.  Wben  Ita  Datiiral 
nutriment  was  exhausted,  it  wasabaucloQci  and  It^fi  to  gt^  to 
waate,  with  all  Its  wealth  of  meadow  ^nd  ri>lllu^  hiil-bitle.  hsft 
mncultivated  and  useless.  Nowtlio  (i^rmfina  uckk^i]  ueicI  fed 
the  famished  soil,  worked  early  ttnd  late,  aitd  abuodant  hir- 
yesta  were  the  result.  A  ready  nia rk'?t  w n^  fo  mi tU  n  O  n r  e  f  *>rd, 
and  the  large  number  of  the    i- •     -  <  1,.  ,„  .^  -dk 

Mills  "  not  far  distant,  also  Drov««i  «iM>4  *'.\iLAi\juk^Km,  •  ^^  i^ 
jected  farm  diatrici  became  the  flnest  and  most  profltable  in- 
Teatment  for  the  Germane,  and  the  most  fertile  and  prodnctivs 
land  in  Connecticut~I  may  say  In  New  England ;  and  remains 
In  a  high  stats  of  cultivation  still,  under  the  German  manage- 


I,  several  years  ago  bought  a  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oon- 
Becticnt  river :  the  soil  was  sandy  loam,  in  a  very  impoverished 
sondltion.  Com  grew  about  two  feet  in  height,  but  would  not 
Droduce  an  ear  ot  com. 

For  yeara  the  people  living  there  had  tried  to  cultivate  a 
fow  of  currant  buahee,  but  wiQiout  success.  It  waa  starved  to 
death;  had  adven  continually  of  its  life  without  being  fed 
•ntll  It  had  no  nourishment  to  give.  I  fed  it  well;  brought 
seaweed  from  the  shore,  saved  every  poUto  paring:  every 
drop  of  soapeuda  from  the  kitchen,  made  a  compost  heap  at 
one  end.  carted  everything  to  It  during  the  year,  and  In  the 
spring  spaded  It  liberally  Into  the  solt  Now,  tum  it  over 
with!  SMde  and  great  angle  worma  squirm  and  writhe  in  the 
rich  loam.  Such  a  garden  as  It  is  now  lor  profusion  is  a  rarity. 
VegeMblea  of  all  descriptiona,  neat  Insdous  strawberries  hide 
nnaer  tender  leaves,  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  are  loaded 
down  with  tmlt,  and  my  garden  ia  alive.  I  have  not  allowed  it 
toatarve. 

I  ten  yon  it  pays  to  till  the  son,  and  New  England  ought  to 
be  a  very  garden  of  luxuriant  vegetation.   Let  the  young  men 

St  theur  muscle  and  youthful  energy  into  this  branch  of  In- 
stry.  Instead  of  seeking  in  the  overcrowded  dty  a  success  in 
whose  pursuit,  thousands,  yea  tena  of  thousanda,  have  toiled 
and  thrown  away  their  Uvea  to  obtain  without  reward.  Left 
the  untrammeled  111 o  of  remunerative  industry  their  f  athera* 
led.  for  disaster  and  iUlure. 

ills  a  man'a natural  avocation  to  till  the  soil.  ^In  all  the 
world  of  Nature  there  Is  nothing,  I  think,  that  can  suggest  to 
•or  minds,  more  good  and  nsefnl  thoughts  than  a  fleld  or  com, 
ripening  In  the  summer  son;**  and  It  Is  so  with  all  growing 
thinga. 

I  want  the  youthfifl  readers  of  the  Gaownro  World  to  lesm 
!•  find  Intense  enjoyment  In  Nature,  who  will  never  prove 
i  treacherous  friend.  Tilling  the  soil  is  one  of  the  most 
ftcvtorable  and  desirable  pursuits  vouchsafed  to  mankind  | 
while  he  *'  who  baa  conducted,  with  ability  and  discreHon,  a 
breeding  farm,  may  be  said  to  have  received  a  liberal  educa* 
tion.  His  knowledge,  not  only  of  markets,  of  local  causes 
that  affect  sales,  of  influences  general  and  personal  which  en- 
hance values,  of  mfn  and  society  as  they  exist,  subject  to  pre- 
judices, and  potently  influenced  bv  passion,  must  be  ample 
Beyond  what  most  men*s  is;  but  he  must  also  have  been  a 
patient  and  reverent  student  of  the  laws  which  underlie  the 
propagation  of  animals,  of  the  influences  which  act  and  redact 


upon  the  embryo  life,  and  of  the  origin  of  impresalona  while 


the  life  is  yet  in  thejierm,  which,  being  received,  mar  or  make 
*      iflsprT         -     .    .      .       . 

.  %1 

vulgar,  irreverent  man  will  ever  attain  in  the  producta  of  hia 


the  destiny  of  the  ofifipring. 
ly,  from  a  point  of  view  v 
tdeavor,  it  ia  safe  to  la; 


„     Looked  at  in  a  large,  philosophic 

which  shows  ua  the  jpossibilitiea  of 

It  down  as  a  rule  that  no  coarse. 


enterprise  the  flnest  possible  results  of  breeding.  The  mystic 
thread  which  will  guide  us  breeders  through  and  out  of  the  laby- 
rinth of  speculation  in  which  we  are  all  now  groping,  is  too  fine 
and  silken  to  be  interpreted  to  the  touch  of  a  coarse  finger.  He 
who  finally,  feeling  around  In  the  dark,  finds  It,  will  be  one 
whose  hand  feels  for  the  face  of  the  first  cause  of  life,  as  a 
blind  mother  feels  for  the  face  of  her  babe.  **The  brutish 
man,**  aays  the  good  book,  ''  knoweth  not  God."  And,  cer- 
tainly, God  exists  nowhere  in  more  wonderful  expression, 
both  in  power  and  beauty,  than  when  we  see  him,  with  reve- 
rent eyes,  presiding  at  the  birth  of  thinga.  and  stretching  the 
gnsjrdianshlp  of  liis  presence  over  the  cradle  in  which  all  young 
uvea  may  be  aaid  to  be  rocked. 

It  is  in  these  honorable  and  Interesting  employments,  aa 
truly  as  in  the  sports  and  amus4>ments  of  the  out-door  world, 
that  men  will  ultimately  find  that  happiness,  and  that  profit, 
wLich  their  natures  crave  and  the  circumstaiices  of  their  lives 
require. 

For  the  last  fifty  years  the  tide  of  popular  movement  has 
set  with  edd3ring  swiftness  towards  the  cities.  We  Ameri- 
cans are  city  builders,  as  the  Egyptians  were  before  us :  but 
the  time  will  come,  and  I  think  already  is.  when  the  tendency 
shall  be  checked,  when  the  charms  of  the  dty  and  the  country 
shall  be  rationally  compared,  and  their  relative  valuea  aooa* 
ntely  perceived*' 

The  Poet  stood  in  the  sombre  town. 

And  spake  to  his  heart,  and  said— 
O  weary  prison,  devised  by  man  I 

O  seasonleas  place,  and  dead  1 
Hia  heart  was  sad,  for  afar  he  heard 

The  sound  of  the  Springes  light  tread 

He  thou^t  he  saw  in  the  pearly  Saat 

The  pale  March  sun  arise. 
The  happy  housewife  beneath  the  thatdi. 

With  hand  above  her  eyea, 
Look  oat  to  the  cawing  rooka,  that  built 

So  near  to  the  quiet  skies. 

Out  of  the  amoke,  and  noise,  and  sin. 
The  heart  of  the  Poet  cried— 

0  God  1  but  to  be  Thy  laborer  there, 
On  the  gentle  hiira  green  side ! 

To  leave  the  struggle  of  want  and  wealth, 
And  the  battle  01  lust  and  pride  I 

He  bent  his  ear,  and  he  heard  afar 

The  growing  of  tender  things, 
And  his  heartbroke  forth  with  the  travailing  eartii« 

And  shook  with  the  tremulotia  wings 
Of  sweet  brown  birds  that  have  never  known 

The  dirge  of  the  clty*s  sins. 

And  later,  when  all  the  earth  was  green 

As  the  Garden  of  the  Lord, 
Primroses  opening  their  innocent  face. 

Cowslips  scattered  abroad. 
Blue-bells  mimicking  Summer  skies. 

And  the  song  of  the  thrush  outpoured— 

The  changeless  days  were  sad  to  him 

That  the  Poet's  heart  beat  strong. 
And  he  struguled  as  some  poor  caged  lark, 

And  he  cril^  *^  How  long,  how  long  Y 

1  have  missed  a  Spring  I  can  never  see, 
And  the  singing  of  oirds  is  gone  !** 

But  when  the  time  of  the  roses  came. 

And  the  nigbtlugale  hushed  her  lay 
The  Poet,  stul  in  the  dusty  town. 

Went  quietly  on  his  way— 
A  poorer  poet  by  just  one  Spring, 
And  a  richer  nun  by  suffering. 

Water-Dust. 

Clouds  have  been  very  neatly  called  maaaes  of 
**  water-dust.'*  In  them  the  condensation  of  the  vapor 
Into  water  is  complete  ;  but  the  particles  are  so  minute 
that  they  float  on  the  air.  When,  however,  numbers  of 
them  coalesce,  the  drops  become  too  heavy  to  float,  and 
they  fall  as  rain.  It  is  generally  believed  that  loss  of 
heat  brings  this  about,  and  the  commonest  observers 
have  noticed  that  the  downpour  almost  Invariably  in- 
creases after  everv  discharge  of  Ughtidng.  If  this  be- 
comes well  eatablished.  it  may  lead  to  the  fltting  up  of 
apparatus  for  diacbaiging  the  electricity  of  rain-^ouds, 
and  Utus  making  them,  by  the  loss  of  their  heat,  give  us 
rain  on  demand.  This  speculation  need  not  disturb  the 
faith  of  those  who  pray  for  rain.  The  Almighty  atQI 
sends  the  clouds. 
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CROSSINGr  THE  STREAM. 

Acro&3  &  moimtaln  Htiramk't  wild, 
A  moiintniii  ni:iidoi)  bury  n  child- 

gow  Ictvi'i)^  'mid  the  rufHing  air 
l»  glistening  locks  of  palJen  hair. 
And  cheeks  aad  eyci  qja  mo  ruing  fair! 

The  ntonee  are  sharp— ttie  brooklet  df'ep— 

Tlie  murmuring  cddifi  foam  and  leap; 

A  shade  cumt.>«  o'er  the  baby  face, 

Tlic  »hade  of  fi-ar— MJtiT  SbtiT  tlrace, 

Tlie  water  frSghtH  me  when  I  look. 

So  rough  Ihc  waves— eo  deep  the  brook.* 

A  kiea  tho  Bmlllo^  ilster  gftve: 
'Then  look  not,  darlinir,  on  ihe  wave; 
The  daie.7  and  the  bfitlcTcup 
Beside  Uio  water— t hey  IiX'k  up — 
And  th4>n>,'b  it  wet*  them  root  and  »tem» 
T  he  w at  e  r  ne V  e  r  f  r S  gh  t  e  n  s  th  em ; 
So  dnn't  iook  down,  my  iittic  iovc. 
Hold  fast  lo  me,  acLd  iook  above.* 

Tl\e  child  iooka  upward  lo  the  ilcy 
With  childhood's  sweet  docKlly, 
And  there  he  wi-i?  the  skv-lark  Boar, 
Stili  chnntiug  round  the  hill-tupa  hoar; 
And  joyfiii,  in  the  joyfiii  strain. 
Gives  hark  hi^  *i?<tcr'a  iati^h  ai^^ulq, 
T1ilflaf(.'3y  borne  the  torrent  oVr 
He  hear*  the  mcinnnring  wave  no  more. 

The  dearest  portion  life  can  give 

Is  iike  fiiuch  littie  ones  to  live; 

The  love  we  sec  to  trust  and  prtze^ 

To  rt'nch  the  unseen  w  ith  heavenward  eyes. 

For  Chri!«t  witl  bear  when  flmxiH  o'erflow. 

Hid  own  thrnuf^h  every  wave  or  woe. 

To  walk  at  laiit  in  hetivtnly  lij;jht, 

^  Mtd  homea  of  joy  and  poaturc^  bright, 

Aad  dwell,  *  dear  children,*  in  Hts  »i^;ht. 

Bbata  Franch- 

Oood  nature  U  the  beat  fcAtare  in  tho  finest  face.  Wit  may 
t^Xm  admiration,  jo  dement  may  command  respect,  and  knowl- 
edjrt-  attention.  Beabty  may  inflame  the  bcurt  with  love,  bnt 
fitiod  nature  haa  a  more  powerful  effect ;  li  adtli  a  thousand  at- 
tractions to  the  charms  of  beaaty,  aud  gives  aci  air  of  benefi- 
cence to  the  most  homely  face. 


More  Profitable  than  Diamonds. 

A  Dobienuin  had  been  showing  hie  ooetly  jewels  to  a  friend, 
expatiating  on  their  beanty  and  richnesa,  and  telling  him  the 
taat  asm  these  predona  stones  had  cost.  **And  yet,*^  he 
added,  "  though  ttieir  value  is  so  great  they  yield  me  no  in- 
eome." 

It  waa  idle  riches  which  gave  back  no  returns  except  the 
pimple  aatisf action  of  possessing,  and  the  pleasure  th^  might 
givftto  the  eye.  But  familiarity  soon  makeaone  iadiflerent 
to  t  he  former,  and  the  eye  is  very  quickly  satisfied  with  seeing. 

'  Dome  with  me,'*  said  the  friend,  *^and  1  will  ahow  you  two 
les  that  cost  me  but  ten  dollara,  but  they  yield  meoTer 
hundred  dollars  every  yesr." 

'  irious  to  see  such  valuable  gems,  the  nobleman  walked 

'  I  \  him  to  the  banka  of  a  stream,  and  enterin£  a  structme 
'■ '  uf  at  hand,  a  pair  of  industiions  millstones  were  pointed  out 
vinch  yielded  more  returns  than  all  his  diamonds. 

1 1  is  the  working  money  of  the  world  that  la  of  real  value  In 
j !  The  hoarded  money  might  Just  as  well  be  hoarded  pebUea 
f i>r  tU  the  good  It  does  iU  possessor.  How  much ffood  a  single 
doHsr  may  do  in  a  day  if  kept  rustling  about  from  hand  to 
hand.  Here  it  will  pay  the  waf  herwoman*s  bfll,  then  she  can 
pay  her  week*8  rent.  The  landlord  can  pass  it  on  to  his  gro- 
cer ;  the  grocer  will  give  it  in  change  to  a  poor  man  who  pays 
for  his  sack  of  meal,  and  so  on  through  the  day,  until  that 
fln.E^le  dollar  may  have  done  the  work  of  ten  dollara. 

Young  people  should  early  learn  the  lesson  of  "*  spending 
w«II,"  as  well  as  **  saving  well."  It  is  quite  aa  Important  to 
leura  to  make  a  wise  investment  of  money  as  to  learn  to  asre 
It ,  I>r.  Franklin  givea  a  good  suggestion  to  all  when  he  says, 
''He  that  empties  his  purse  into  his  head  makeaan  invest 
ment  of  which  nothing  can  rob  him.** 

Snlphnric  Acid,  or  Oil  of  Vitriol. 

BT  jAfl.  P.  Durrr. 

Sulphuric  add  la  a  liquid  well  known  In  tbe  arts  and 
commerce.  It  la  one  01  the  moat  Important  produets  of 
chemistry,  as  by  means  of  it  the  chemist,  eltnerdirectl? 
or  IndlrecUv  prepares  almost  everything  with  which  he 
ha.4  to  deal  It  is  made  in  enormous  qnantitiea,  iU 
source  being  the  oombnstion  of  Bolphur,  whlcii  may  be 
iL  the  ordinanr  state,  or  as  producea  from  Iron  Mid  cop- 
per pyrites.  The  mannftetnre  of  it  has  become  of  the 
Mg:heat  Importance,  as  it  is  laigely  employed  in  prodo- 
dn£^  the  soda  of  commerce,  and  in  bleaching  and  calico 
printing.  The  process  depends  on  the  mutual  action  of 
sulphurous  add,  the  vapor  of  steam,  and  the  steam 
&oin  water.  The  sulphurous  add,  produced  by  the 
Blow  combustion  of  the  sulphur,  is  allowed  together 
with  the  vapor  of  water,  to  meet  that  of  nitric  add, 
produced  in  the  usual  manner,  and  being  aUowed  to 
pa^d  in  at  the  same  time.  By  these  means  Qie  nitric  add 
hi  partly  decomposed,  and  binoxolde  of  nitrogen  is  pro- 
duced. The  latter  seises  oxygen  f^m  the  air  and  hn- 
parts  it  to  the  sulphurous  add ;  the  sulphuric  add  is 
the  result  of  the  latter  operation. 

The  process  is  carried  on  in  large  leaden  chambers,  it 
the  bottom  of  which  water  is  placed,  which  condenses 
the  acid  fumes.  The  dilute  acid  thus  afforded  Is  after- 
wards concentrated  by  boiling,  and  when  required  pure, 
Is  subsequently  distilled  in  platina  stills,  from  which  it 
iBfiues  as  an  oil-like  substance,  having  considerable  grav- 
ity. From  this  appearance,  sulphuric  add  is  often  called 
miofwMA, 

At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  tbe  air  sulphuric  add 
does  not  evaporate,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  increases  is 
bulk  by  absorbing  water  from  the  air.  In  moist  weather 
Its  bulk  may  Increase  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  or  more 
In  the  course  of  a  single  day,  and,  by  longer  exposorer 
a  f^tlll  greater  quantity  of  water  will  be  taken  up;  the 
acirl  should,  therefore,  always  be  kept  in  tightly-stopped 
bottles. 

Sulphuric  add  is  intensely  caustic  and  corrosive,  and 
quickly  chars  and  destroys  most  vegetable  and  animal 
substances.  It  was  formerly  prepared  by  <ii«tnHng  the 
fialt  now  known  as  ferrous  sulphate  in  earthen  retorts. 
Ferrous  sulphate  was  formerly  caUed  grtoi  vitriol,  hence 
the  origin  of  the  name  vitriol,  which  come  to  be  applied 
to  the  common  sulphuric  acid.  The  add  thus  obtained 
Is  a  dense  fuming  liquid,  now  called  'fuming  sulphuric 
arid.'*  A  certain  quantity  of  it  is  still  made  for  dlssolv- 
iug  indigo 
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Camp  Meetings. 


]    When  you  meet  the  gentleman  you  inquire  after  his 
I  bride,  as  you  inquire  in  America  after  his  wife. 

-•*•*'      .   .  6    ,,».     ,..      F     ,  ^„^,  practices  in  regard  to  these  mi 


which  is  erected  a  "stand"  seventy  or  eighty  feet 
square,  with  a  white  pino  pulpit,  and  seats  enough  to 
accommodate  a  yast  concourse  of  people.  At  a  distance 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  on  each  side  are  erected  a 
number  of  tents,  which  are  occupied  by  families  who 
moye  there  temporarily,  with  seryants,  proyisions,  beds, 
and  eyerythingfor  the  accommodation  of  themselyes 
and  friends.  Fmmy  little  contrivances  these  latter, 
constructed,  as  they  are  sometimes,  of  canvass  cloth, 
or  unhewn  plank  set  upright^  and  vrithout  chimneys. 
They  make  you  think  of  an  orotauurv  sized  Indian  village. 
You  do  not  like  the  comparison,  but  the  resemblance 
tnZf  thrust  itself  upon  your  mind,  and  on  first  approach, 
you  Involuntarily  listen  for  the  whoop  of  the  red  man, 
and  when  you  see  the  blue  curls  of  smoke  rising  from 
behlud  what  seems  to  you  a  collection  of  wigwams,  you 
are  almost  sure  it  arises  from  the  fires  used  in  the  roast- 
hig  of  froffs^  snakes,  or  wild  animals.  You  instinctively 
hesitate  about  approaching  nearer,  but  when  you  arrive, 
and  see  the  white-haired  ministers  and  disciples  engaged 
in  their  devo^io-  <,  M  your  fears  for  your  scalp  vanish. 

Services  wOi^anue  from  morning  till  night  vrith  only 
an  intermission  long  enough  to  regale  the  appetite 
with  mortal  food.  I^e  sleeping  accommodations  m  the 
female  apartments  consist  of  several  mattresses  placed 
upon  a  wooden  frame  the  entire  length  of  the  room, 
'vnth  coverinj  and  pillows,  and,  in  the  male  apartments, 
for  beds  are  substituted  straw  or  hay,  over  which  are 
spread  sheets,  covering,  etc.,  with  or  without  pillows. 
The  floors  (or  ground)  are  softly  carpeted  with  straw. 
If  you  are  a  worlding,  and  take  no  part  in  the  meeting, 
you  eo  to  sleep  at  night  to  the  tune  of  the  fi;ood  sisters 
and  orethren,  who  sit  up  till  late  at  nignt  shouting 
praises  and  halleluiahs  either  under  the  stand  or  in  the& 
respective  tents.  You  sleep  as  sound  as  It  is  possible  to 
sleep  in  a  bed  with  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  scarcely  turn- 
ing distance  between  yourself  and  neighbor.  The  next 
morning  you  are  aroused  from  slumber  by  what,  on 
first  awakening,  you  imagine  to  be  the  *'  seventh  angel  *' 
soundinff  his  trumpet,  and  start  up  with  terror,  till  your 
companions  come  to  your  relief  oy  informing  you  that 
the  cause  of  your  alarm  was  only  the  trumpet  of  the 
'^  chief  of  the  committee  of  the  grounds  "  calling  the 
tent  occupants  to  their  early  morning  services. 

You  usually  find  active,  industrious  people  at  these 
eamp-meetings,  and  long  ere  the  sun  streaks  the  east, 
the  grounds  are  astir  with  men  moving  to  and  from  the 
various  springs  where  they  perform  their  ablutions, 
while  the  housewives  are  busy  superintending  the  cook- 
lug,  which  is  performed  on  a  large  scale  In  the  rear  of 
the  tents.  The  whole  savors  of  camp  life,  and  possesses 
a  peculiar  relish  for  those  who  like  that  mode  of  living. 

Religious  worship,  If  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  is  tne 
same  throughout  the  world,  but  the  grove  or  camp- 
ground seems  a  fitting  place  for  divine  services,  and  pai^ 
takes  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  sacred  temples  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  this  countir  about  a  century  ago^ 
or  the  mount  from  which  the  Savior  uttered  those  bless- 
ed truths  to  his  disciples  who  had  followed  him 
thither.  The  feelings  of  these  humble  seekers  after  the 
''  Word  "  are  whol^  unrestrained,  and  they  enter  into 
spiritual  enjoyments  with  a  zest  unknown  to  congrega- 
Uons  who  listen  to  well-written  sermons  read  from  velvet 
drapcu  pulpits  In  magnificent  church  edifices. 


practices  in  regard  to~ these  matters  are  objectionable, 
we  do  not  know.  The  plan  of  keeping  matrimonial 
engagements  secret  (happily  gohig  somewhat  out  of 
fasnlon)  seems  to  us  exceedingly  wrong  in  Itself  and 
pernicious  in  its  consequences. 

Young  persons  ought  not  to  appear  in  society  in  a 
false  position.  A  laay  secretly  engaged  may,  without 
Intending  it,  seriously  occupy  tne  attention  and  thoughts 
of  another  person  to  his  injury,  and  perhaps  to  the  in- 
jury of  her  companion.  When  a  person  no  longer  is  at 
liberty  to  make  or  receive  offers,  it  is  wrong  to  appear  at 
liberty.  The  practice  diminishes  the  impression  that 
ought  to  prevaill  of  the  sacredness  of  a  matrimonial  en- 
gagement ;  and  thus  leads,  on  the  one  hand,  to  hasty 
ana  ill-considered  engagements,  and  on  the  other,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  to  the  violation  of  such  pledges. 
An  engagement  to  marry  ought  to  be  considerea  as  mar- 
riage itself.  We  mean  what  we  say.  Such  an  engage- 
ment cannot  be  rightly  made,  without  such  a  state  of  the 
mind  and  affections  as  must  often  render  its  fulfillment 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  one  of  the  parties ;  nor  can 
It  be  made,  or  at  least  long  continued  in  many  cases, 
vrithout  interfering  seriously  with  other  plans  of  life 
and  prospects,  which  the  purtles  might  otherwise  have 
embraced.  The  engagement  ought  to  be  considered  as 
the  solemn  mutual  avowal  before  God  of  a  union  for 
life.  Were  engagements  always  to  be  made  public  at 
once,  and  with  such  public  sentiment  respecting  them, 
we  would  be  rid  of  suits  of  breach  of  promise,  sustained 
by  circumstantial  evidence,  and  often  involving  the  ex- 
posure to  scoff  and  ridicule  of  things  that  ought  to  be 
held  sacred. 

We  add  one  other  consideration  which,  though  it  may 
appeal  trifiing  when  compared  with  the  preceding,  is 
yet  important  in  itself.  It  is  this :  the  temptation  that 
a  private  engagement  lays  the  parties,  and  sometimes 
their  friends,  under,  to  practice  falsehood  and  deception. 
In  fact,  as  remarked  in  the  outset,  the  parties  necesssp 
rily  appear  in  a  false  position,  which  tends  of  Itself  to 
operate  injuriously  upon  them.  They  are  also  tempted 
to  the  use  of  various  arts  of  conduct  and  language  to 
produce  a  false  impression.  This  cannot  be  practiced 
without  injury  to  that  character  of  open  truth  and  frank- 
ness which  ought  to  be  cherished. 


Betrothals  in  G-ermaixy. 

BT  J.    J.   WOBTBVDTKX. 

While  travelling  in  Gtermany  I  arrived  at  Mentz  Just 
as  the  beau  andbelle  of  Mendrick — a  town  of  several 
thousand  inhabitants— became  engaged  to  each  other. 
It  made  as  much  sensation  as  if  the  town  had  burned 
down.  As  is  usual,  notice  was  immediately  given  to  all 
the  neighbors,  and  the  next  day  the  engaged  pair  com- 
menced making  calls  in  their  new  relation  of  Dride  and 
bridegroom.  For  you  must  know  that  when  an  engage- 
ment takes  place,  the  gentleman  is  called  the  bridegroom 
and  the  lady  the  bride.  The  parties  speak  of  each  other 
always  in  this  way. 


Old  Bones. 

The  freshei^lnd  of  shank  bones  serve  for  maUng  the 
handles  of  knives,  forks,  and  tooth-brushes.  From 
some,  gelatine  Is  extracted.  When  not  serviceable  for 
these  purposes,  they  are  crushed  into  powder  for 
manure.  Farmers  buy  it  in  large  quantities  for 
fertilizing  their  fields.  The  Importation  of  this  con- 
venient fertilizer  from  foreign  countries  is  immense. 
Stories  are  told  of  battle-fields  being  plundered  for  the 
sake  of  the  deca3ring  bones  of  the  soimers  who  had  fall- 
en. Researches  for  the  material  of  bone-dust  are  carried 
on  upon  a  large  scale  in  the  ancient  cemeteries  and  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt.  Long  ago,  when  the  people  of  that 
cotmtry  mummified  the  booies  of  their  relations,  and 
•stowed  them  ceremoniously  away  in  caverns,  they  were 
not  aware  that  they  were  onlv  preserving  them  for  man- 
ure in  a  distant  European  island.  A  correspondent  of 
the  Timely  writing  from  Alexandria,  facetiously  remarks : 
'Taney  mutton  fattened  on  ancient  Egyptians  1  The 
other  day,  at  Sakahara,  I  saw  nine  camels  pacing  down 
from  the  mummy  pits  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  laden 
with  nets,  in  which  were  femora,  tibiss,  and  other  bony 
bits  of  the  human  form,  some  two  hundred  weight  in 
each  net  on  each  side  of  the  camel.  Among  the  pits 
there  were  people  busily  engaged  In  searchhig  out,  sift- 
ing, and  sorting  out  the  bones  which  almost  crust  the 
ground.  On  inquiiy  I  learned  that  the  cargoes  with 
which  the  camels  were  laden  would  be  sent  down  to 
Alexandria,  and  thence  be  shipped  to  English  manure 
manufacturers.  It  is  a  strange  late,  to  have  one's  bones 
preserved  for  thousands  of  years  in  order  that  there  may 
be  fine  Southdowns  and  Cheviots  in  a  distant  land !  But 
^Egyr^^  ts  always  a  place  of  wonders.'' 
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Lieaming  by  Ezperienoe. 

Most  we  each  and  erery  one  Icsrn  by  onr  own  experience? 
It  Is  a  reliable  achool,  thoa«:ii  eometimei  a  dear  one.  **Im- 
prorement,"  "  Progreasion,"  yea,  "  Onward  forever.**  We  can 
realize  no  ceasatlon  of  tune,  no  end  to  oar  aaptrationa.  Are 
we  not  living  in  an  age  of  extremes?  Tea,«o  extreme  that 
Ufe  is  robbed  largely  of  Its  own  natural  rounding  vj>,  and 
dwaif  •  in  mind  and  body  take  the  place  of  what  should  have 
beeo  iatellectaally  bright,  and  strong,  and  beanttfnl  in  fonn. 

A  professor  says  to  his  stadcnt»^**  If  you  would  be  success- 
ful learn  to  make  haste  slowly.**  Is  this  the  course  uniTeraally 
pursued?  Alas  I  quite  the  rerene.  Is  It  fincy,  or  are  the 
words  we  hear  the  admonition  of  wiedora,  admoniahlug  us  not 
to  crowd,  but  to  be  patient  ?  If  you  have  a  duty  to  perform 
(andyoaalwuys  have),  give  it  time;  do  not  work  hastily  or 
Incessantly,  beyond  strength  of  mind  or  body,  Msny  a  valu- 
able production  has  failed  completion  thereby,  many  a  needed 
work  haa  fallen  into  ruins ;  never  reached  a  point  of  useful- 
ness, solely  throu^  iitjudicioas  nee  and  distribution  of  time. 
How  often  do  we  hear  the  reflection,  **The  youths  of  to-day 
do  little  else  than  run  to  school.**  Docs  this  infer  that  onr 
children  are  Idlers,  while  our  educational  halls  are  beoomtng 
the  veriest  ^  workhouses  **  in  the  land  ?  when  proper  rest  and 
recreation  are  abandoned,  and  the  midnight  lamp  kept  burn- 
ing, to  eke  out  the  day  that  has  become  quite  too  short  where- 
in to  complete  the  slotted  task  ? 

Paronts,  do  you  ever  take  note  of  the  white  lily  cheeks  of 
the  pale,  f ar-oif  eyes  that  aecm  to  look  from  other  spheres ;  the 
sweet  lips  that  seem  so  mute  and  dumb ;  and  do  you  ever  aak 
yourself  why  this  chsnge  ?  Tea,  many  parenU  know  that  it  Is 
the  ambitious  soul,  the  Are  within  that  Is  consuming  the  once 
Uthe  and  rosy  form— the  IndomitaUie  will  to  achieve  knowl- 
edge, that  would  pull  down  the  stars  and  lay  them  at  their 
fout :  upheave  old  ocean  to  unlock  ber  mysteries  and  cast  upon 
the  ihaiqn\ficQmM  of  this  one  little  mite  of  dirt  on  which  we 
live.  Then,  how  very  soon  thoae  atoms  become  common- 
place, bat  stepping  stones  leading  to  other  fields  of  Investiga- 
tion; mind,  eptrit,  eterr  J  duration,  souroe,  origin,  author  or 
Orst  cause,  until  the  yo*  Jig  aspirsnU  feel  that  they  sUnd  Just 
without  the  vestibule  of  **  divine  wisdom  **  and  even  kn%  de- 
mand to  bo  ^opened  unto  '*  and  accorded  sdentlflo  ezplana- 


0O  we  not  teach  our  little  ones  to  be  respectful  to  those  who 
lerve  them,  yet  permit  them  to  n^lect,  wrong,  and  not  nn- 
frequenUy  cause  to  be  ooDsigned  to  a  premature  grave  the 
lervant,  the  physical  form  that  was  given  them  to  honor  and 
protect,  that  it  may  be  and  remain  a  fit  abiding  place  for  the 
ipirit  through  a  long  lease  of  years  of  earth  life,  while  it  hai^ 
•noniously  develops,  and  grows  ripe  and  fitly  fiedged  for  other 
ipheres  ?  W««  'e.  *  hat  God  is  mocked  and  His  wisdom  set  at 
naught  when  Uie  physlcai  body  Is  abused,  and  the  spiritual  or 
•btellectoal  extolled ;  and  that  It  displays  grou  ignorance  that 
we  ehall  do  well  to  ooDsider  as  we  come  to  realise,  which  we 
ahall  in  the  near  future,  how  dependent  soul  or  spirit  Is  on 
nutter.  ^ ^_» 

Bom  a  Poet 

BT  OOBA  BILLB. 

If  there  was  ever  a  '*  poet  bom,"  It  was  Mn.  Hemnns. 

Tet  she  did  not  on  that  account  consider  herself  exempt 
from  a  necessity  to  labor  bard  and  unceasingly  to  fit  her- 
self for  her  cbosec  calling.  She  was  a  hard  student  for 
years,  even  while  the  care  of  ber  five  little  sons  was  left 
solely  upon  her  slender  bands,  which  must  nrovlde  also 
ft  maintenance  for  them.  The  notes  to  her  poems,  the 
mottoes  above  them,  and  ber  many  beautiful  translations, 
show  how  diligently  she  studied  forei^  tongues,  thus 
acquiring  a  delicacy  and  felicity  in  expressions  rarely 
equaliedT  The  critics  mention  as  one  of  the  most  marked 
peculiarities  of  her  literary  career,  the  astonishing  pro- 
gress revealed  in  her  successiye  productions. 

It  was  mainly  by  reading  that  she  acquired  this  educa- 
tion of  her  powers.  Reading  with  a  purpose,  and  with  a 
diligence  which  few  scholars  put  on  their  severest  studies. 
This  is  the  kind  of  reading  that  tells.  Meditate  well 
over  what  is  read,  give  yourself  wholly  to  it,  after  hav- 
ing first  assured  yourseU  that  the  subject  is  worthy  your 
attention. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Byron,  when  preparing  his  great 
works,  to  read  some  kindred  work  of  the  highest  order  I  good 


to  excite  his  own  vein  by  UapdlBea.    Bis  ovm  ^ 

tkm  would  often  catch,  by  some  electrfe  spezk, 

mere  faint  In  his  author,  and  a  whole  tnin  of  thomAli 
bektodledbylt.  —-©— 

Mrs.  Hemans  states  that  her  thoughts  had  ao  long  lui 
fak  the  harness  of  rhyme,  that  It  was  diffleolt  for  them  to 
go  hi  any  other.  Blank  verBe  required  much  labor,  fler 
sweet  poems  often  ran  chiming  throng  her  hrsln  for 
days  before  she  put  them  on  paper. 

Goethe's  poetry  flowed  forth  so  easily  ft  seemed  almost 
to  be  improvised,  rather  than  composed.  The  ezerefee 
of  this  poetic  gift  flowed  forth  ricluy  and  }oyonaly,  and 
almost  involuntarily.  He  would  so  often  lose  a  song  and 
not  be  able  to  gather  It  up  again,  that  he  freaaenlly 
rushed  to  his  desk,  and,  without  taking  time  to  aojnst  a 
sheet,  write  diagonally  from  b^inning  to  end  wfthoct 
stirring  frem  the  spot.  For  this  purpose  he  praferrcd  a 
pencU  to  a  pen,  as  there  was  no  delay  in  nsfai|r  the  latter. 
The  gray  goose  shaft  would  sometimes  ifirtniet  his 
thoughts  by  its  scratching  and  spluttering.  A  good 
foontain  pen  would  have  been  a  pme  to  him. 

There  are  a  great  many  would-oe  poetlzers  who  fsaey 
that  to  imitate  some  of  the  habits  ox  genina  will  aoiae- 
how  make  genlnses  of  them.  I>isappolntment  la  thdr 
usual  lot.  An  unappreciative  public  wHl  not  lend  then 
Its  ears.  It  is  a  good  rule  a  kind  editor  laya  down 
'*  Never  write  poetry  when  you  can  possibly  help  ft.*' 

The  True  Lady. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  woman  to  be  a  true  lady.  Bnaa 
boldness  Is  a  thing  which  giris  cannot  aiBxd  to  practloa 
Wildness  of  msnner  and  an  open  deflsnoe  of  all  thoae  wfaoi» 
some  laws  which  have  made  woman*s  nsme  Illustrious  bath  In 
sacred  and  profane  lUstory  Atom  the  beginning  of  time,  are  ne 
more  beoomtng  in  girls  and  *^  young  ladles,**  so<alled,  than  In 
angeli.  Delicacy  la  an  Innate  quality  of  the  female  heart; 
whidi,  when  onoe  loot,  can  never  be  regained.  No  art  canxe- 
stors  the  grape  Its  bloom  or  its  sweetness  to  the  taste,  whea 
the  mildews  of  night  have  once  settled  down  upon  the  vfna 
Familiarity  without  love,  without  confidence,  without  regard 
to  the  common  rules  of  edquette  even.  Is  destnetlve  of  all  that 
makes  woman  exalting  and  eanobUng. 

**  The  world  Is  wide,  these  things  are  small ; 
They  may  be  nothing,  \fQX  they*ie  alL** 

Nothing]  It  is  the  first  duty  ef  woman  to  be  a  lady.  Good 
breeding  is  good  sense.  Bad  manners  In  women  is  immofsUty. 
Awkwardness  In  some  may  never  be  entirely  overcome  fey 
giaoef ttl  action.  Bashfulness  with  some  is  constitntfonal,  and 
cannot  be  eradicated.  Ignorance  of  etiquette  Is  the  lesvlt  of 
circumstances.  All  these  can  be  condoned,  and  do  not  baalib 
the  true  gentleman  or  the  true  lady  f^m  the  social  amenities 
belonging  to  their  respective  sodal  poslflons  In  life.  But  aa 
saramption  of  self-haughtiness,  unshrinking  and  aggresaivs 
coarseness  of  deportment,  may  be  reckoned  aa  a  seml-pensl 
oflience,  and  certainly  merits  and  should  receive  the  mild  fonn 
of  restraint  called  Imprisonment  ftom  the  coteries  of  aodal 
life.  It  is  a  shame  for  women  to  be  twitted  on  their  manners 
It  Is  a  bitter  shame  that  so  many  need  it.  Women  are  the  ma> 
plres  of  all  good  and  refined  society.  It  Is  to  them  that  sB 
dispntative  qaestlons  In  ethics,  etiquette  and  fashion  are  r^ 
ferred.  To  be  a  lady  is  more  than  to  be  a  prinoesa.  A  lady  Is 
slways  in  her  right  insUenably  worthy  of  tespecL  To  a  lady, 
prince  and  peasant  alike  bow  iiresistibly. 

A  lady  should  not  cultivate  impulses  that  need  restraint. 

Young  lady  resders,  do  not  presume  nor  desiie  to  **d8aes 
with  the  prince  unBoagfat.**  Be  such  In  society,  and  more  es> 
pedally  at  home,  as  will  make  you  not  only  the  dispenserof 
honor,  bnt  an  altar  where  gifts  of  ftanklncense  shall  bun 
"both  day  and  nlq:ht**  in  honor  of  your  own  exalted  pnaonal 
worth.  Carry  yonreelf  so  womanly  that  men  of  highdi^res 
will  look  up  to  you  for  approval  and  reward,  and  not  at  you  in 
rebuke. 

The  natural  sentiment  of  msn  towards  woman  is  respect  sad 
reverence— a  large  share  of  which  he  loses  when  he  Is  obliged 
to  sccoun  t  her  a  being  to  be  trained  or  whipped  into  proprie^. 
A  man*s  Ideal  of  respect  is  not  wounded  when  a  woman  ftHs 
in  wordly  wisdom ;  but,  if  in  grace,  in  sentiment,  in  dellcscy, 
In  tendemees,  in  modesty,  she  should  be  found  wanting,  then 
she  from  that  moment  becomes  an  object  unworthy  of  the 
man*8  respect  and  esteem. 
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Literature  as  a  Profession. 

Kochlng  is  easier,  m  the  eBtlmation  of  some  people,  than  to 
niAko  a  book  or  write  soccessfolly  for  the  press.  Impocaniona 
people,  and  people  who  have  failed  at  everything  else,  arc 
especially  convinced  of  their  Atncss  for  a '' literary  life."  Men 
whose  'snocess  in  life  has  not  met  their  anticipations,  are 
prone  to  think  that  their  failures  are  duo  to  an  access  of  the 
iitemry  facnlty,  and  they  too  fau  bacic  npon  the  pen. 

If  it  wero  possible  to  see,  in  one  comprehensive  view,  all  the 
people  who  daoblc  in  wbat^  for  the  want  of  a  better  word,  we 
mndtcall  litcratui-e,  there  would  be  brouf^fat  into  the  prospect 
a  very  motley  crov.d.  There  would  be  persons  of  all  kinds,  re- 
presenting  in  their  original  callings  every  possible  occupation, 
and  in  their  lives  every  degree  of  failure.  There  would  be 
echolars  of  the  higheut  order,  and  many  more  whose  ignorance 
ia  only  equalled  by  their  pretensions.  The  number  who  have 
Toluntarily  made  pen -work  their  profession  would  be  found  to 
be  comparatively  small,  and  it  is  only  they  who  would  rightly 
measure  their  proepecu.  All  the  rest  would  be  found  to  be 
building  castles  in  the  air;  looking  to  the  fortune  that  they 
think  is  sure  to  be  theirs  whenever  their  transcendent  ability 
flriiall  have  come  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  public  Such  peo- 
ple are  encouraged  in  their  delusion  by  the  statements  that 
mre  publlbhed  from  time  to  time  of  the  salaries  of  prominent 
Journalists,  and  the  profits  of  popular  authors ;  but  with  these 
statements  the  other  side  of  the  picture  is  not  given.  The 
fate  and  sufferings  of  such  men  as  Cervantes,  Otwaj',  Johnson, 
Ctoldsmith,  Butler,  Campbell,  Dr^den,  and  others,  are  readily 
foi>^tt(ai.  It  may  be  answered  that  when  these  men  lived, 
literature  was  less  appreciated  and  the  profit  smaller.  That  is 
true;  but  the  laborers  were  fewer  too. 

Mr.  Carlyle  has  said  that  literature  as  a  trade  is  neither  safe 
nor  advisable,  and  we  do  not  think  it  often  proves  much  bet- 
ter when  taken  as  a  last  resource.  Thackeray  pronounced  it 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  to  be  bom  with  a  literary  taste. 
Charles  Lamb  declared  that  anything  is  better  than  to  become 
a  slave  to  the  booksellers  and  to  the  reading  public ;  and  even 
In  the  *' Arabian  Nights''  literary  labors  are  pronounced 
worthless  if  intended  as  a  means  to  buy  bread.  Miss  Mitford 
wrote  for  '*  hard  money,"  but  avowed  she  would  rather  scrub 
floors  than  suffer  its  penalties.  Washington  Irving,  in  a  letter 
to  a  nephew,  hoped  that  he  was  looking  forward  to  something 
better  than  literature  to  found  a  reputation  on.  Southey  said 
the  greatest  mistake  in  life  a  man  could  commit  was  to  foUow 
literature  for  a  livelihood.  Within  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Shirley  Brooks,  Mark  Lemon,  and 
■cores  of  others  less  gunerally  known,  have  died  almost  in 
actual  poverty.  And  yet  they  worked  hard  all  their  lives. 
The  ranks  of  indifferent  writers  are  full  to  repletion.  If  all 
Mich  writers  could  bo  convinced  that  their  efforts  cannot  lead 
to  the  goal  their  imaginations  foreshadow,  they  might  pos- 
sibly be  diverted  into  some  more  useful  path.  But  this  is 
almost  hopeless  while  their  persistence  depends,  as  it  gener- 
ally does,  upon  a  too  exalted  notion  of  their  own  powers. 

It  is  elsewhere  stated  that  *^Planche,  the  great  Fiench 
flritic,  who  died  some  years  ago,  between  the  contending  forces 
of  his  life— celebrity  and  poverty— avowed  that  twenty-five 
years  of  literary  labor  had  not  produced  for  him  more  than  ten 
thousand  dollars— four  hundred  dollars  a  year  I— and  he  waa 
no  corporal  in  the  army  of  the  pen,  but  a  marshal,  who  le- 
eeived  his  baton  at  his  fiirst  campaign." 

The  Value  of  Pluck. 

It  is  this  pluck,  this  bull-dog  tenacity  of  purpose  and  stu1> 
bomesa  of  perseverance,  that  wins  the  battles  of  life,  whether 
fought  In  the  field,  in  the  mart,  or  in  the  forum.  "  It  is  the 
balf-a-neck  nearer  that  shows  the  blood  and  wins  the  race ; 
the  one  march  more  that  wins  the  campaign;  five  mlnutee 
more  of  unyielding  courage  that  wins  the  fight.  EUstory 
abounds  with  instances  of  doubtful  battles  or  unexpected  re- 
Terses  transformed  by  one  man's  stnbbomess  Into  eleventh- 
hour  triumphs.  It  is  opinion,  as  De  Maistre  truly  says,  that 
wins  battles,  and  it  is  opinion  that  loses  them.  The  battle  of 
Marengo  went  against  the  French  during  the  first  half  of  the 
day,  and  they  were  expecting  an  order  to  retreat,  when  Bea- 
saix,  oonsolted  by  Napoleon,  looked  at  his  watch,  and  said : 
'*The  battle  is  completely  lost,  but  it  is  only  two  o^clock,  and 
we  shall  have  time  to  gain  another.**  He  then  made  his 
I  cavalry  charge,  and  won  the  field.   Binouor,  th»  <  ^ 


mons  Pnusian  general,  was  by  no  means  a  lucky  leader.  He 
waa  beatten  in  nine  battles  out  of  ten  ;  but  in  a  marvellouHly 
brief  time  he  had  rallied  his  routed  army,  and  was  as  formld* 
able  as  ever.  He  had  his  disappointmenta,  but  turned  them, 
aa  the  oyster  does  the  sand  which  annoys  it,  Into  a  pearl. 

Washington  lost  more  battles  than  he  won,  but  he  organized 
victory  out  of  defeat,  and  triumphed  in  the  end.  It  was  be- 
cause they  appreciated  this  qoality  of  pluck,  that,  when  the 
battle  of  Cannae  was  lost,  and  Hannibal  was  measuring  by 
bushels  the  rings  of  Roman  knights  who  had  perished  in  the 
strife,  the  Senate  of  Borne  voted  thanks  to  the  defeated 
general.  Consul  Terrentius  Yarro,  for  not  having  despaired  of 
the  republic.  In  the  vocabulary  uf  such  men  there  is  no  such 
word  as  **fail.**  Impo«sibilitii-s,  so  called,  they  laugh  to 
scorn.  ^*  Impossible  I"  exclaims  Mirabeau  on  a  certain  00 
casion,  "  talk  not  to  me  of  that  blockhead  of  a  word  T*  '*  Im- 
possible P'  echoed  the  elder  Pit,  of  terwaids  Lord  Chatham,  in 
reply  to  a  colleague  in  office  who  told  him  that  a  certain  thing 
conid  not  be  done :  *^I  trample  upon  impossibilities  P*  Be* 
fbresuch  men  mountains  dwindle  into  mole  hills,  and  ob- 
stacles that  seem  unconquerable  are  not  only  triumphed  over, 
but  converted  into  helps  and  Inatramsnts  of  success,  by  their 
overwhelming  weight. 

Happiness  at  Home. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  philosopher  that  every  cross  word 
htcered  or  angry  feeling  experienced,  leaves  its  unerring  mark 
on  tlie  f  .lue.  This  can  be  verified  by  a  close  observation  of  the 
countenances  of  those  around  us  whose  tempers  and  habits  are 
familiar  to  us,  and  ila  trnth  thus  establi»hcd.  And  if  the 
lineaments  of  the  face  show  traces  of  such  things,  how  much 
more  must  the  general,  moral  and  mental  system  be  affected 
by  them  f  Nothing  is  more  susceptible  of  proof  than  the  state- 
ment that  one  angry  word  brings  on  another,  except  the  good 
old  biblical  sayings  that  "  a  soft  word  tumeth  away  wrath.** 
Many  people,  really  possessed  of  a  sincere  desire  to  do  right 
in  all  things,  allow  themselves  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  using 
ungentleandeven  unkind  words  to  those  around  them,  when 
if  their  attention  were  called  to  the  fact  in  the  right  way,  they 
would  be  astonished  at  themselves.  They  mean  no  harm,  but 
they  do  harm,  both  to  themselves  and  to  their  assoclatea. 
More  especially  is  this  harm  perceptible  in  the  family  circle, 
where  the  developing  child  is  the  proud  imitator  of  all  the 
acts  of  its  elders,  and  particularly  those  which  are  pronounced 
and  noticeable.  Here  is  where  the  carefully  sown  seeds  of  nn- 
gentleness  are  eventually  ripened  into  a  harvest  of  harshness 
and  too  often  gathered  in  a  crop  of  vice  and  crime.  Too  fre- 
quently are  these  sins  of  the  parents  visited  npon  the  childzen, 
even  of  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 

This  all  results  from  a  lack  of  full  appreciation  of  Happinesa 
at  Home.  Happiness  it  made,  not  bom.  It  may  with  reason 
be  argued  that  it  is  an  impossibility  to  be  happy  at  home  when 
one  la  crushed  by  the  cares  of  life— by  difficulties  crowding  on 
every  side.  But  that  brings  us  to  the  very  point  we  are  seek- 
ing and  leads  us  to  repeat,  that  happiness  is  made,  not  bom. 
If  a  man  firmly  resolves  to  throw  aside  the  vexing  cares  of 
business,  or  a  woman  the  aggravations  of  domestic  life,  when 
the  family  is  united,  as  most  families  are  once  in  twenty-four 
hours,  the  thing  is  done.  After  the  excitements  of  the  day 
the  nerves  are  naturally  pretty  *^  high  Strang,"  and  an  effort  is 
required  to  prevent  their  disturbance  upon  the  slightest  pro- 
vocation ;  but  each  effort  renders  its  successor  easier  of  accom- 
pliflhment  Thus,  a  habit  of  gentleness,  cheerfulness  and 
kindliness  can  be  acquired,  which  nobody  sees  but  to  appre- 
ciate, admire  and  desire.  The  children  acquire  it  in  youth  and 
are  saved  the  subsequent  efforts  at  self-control,  while  the 
neighbors  are  softened  by  contact  with  it,  and  the  result  is 
what  we  all  should  seek— Happiness  at  Home. 

Wb  may  have  but  a  few  thousands  of  days  to  spend,  perhaps 
hundreds  only— perhaps  tens,  nay,  the  longest  of  our  time  and 
best,  looked  back  on,  will  be  but  as  a  moment,  aa  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye ;  but  yet,  we  are  men,  not  Insects ;  we  are  living 
spirits,  not  passing  clouds.  He  maketh  the  winds  His  angels ; 
the  flaming  fire*  His  ministers.  And  shall  we  do  less  than 
these?  Let  us  do  the  work  of  men  while  we  bear  the  form 
of  them,  and  as  we  snatch  our  narrow  portion  of  time  out  of 
eternity,  snatch  also  our  narrow  but  glorious  inheritance  of 
passion  out  of  immortality— even  though  our  Uvea  be  as  a 
vapor,  that  appeareth  for  a  little  time  and  then  vanishetb 
away. 
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A  MAY-DA^'  SCENE 

4  tory  of  childrem,  a  ch«nning  Spring  day. 

Met  to  cbooM  among  fluwert  a  qaecD  of  sweet  Mr.y. 

Tbej  formed  a  bright  circle  of  gins  on  the  green. 

To  aea  who  wonld  make  the  mott  beaatifnl  qaeen. 

Bach  a  bright  bloeaom  brooght  Mth  its  claims  to  the  crown. 

From  the  towering  catalpa  lo  feathery  down. 

Firer,  the  cowallp  and  daisy  pretenisona  did  bring, 

Becudm  it  ia  they  who  bloom  fir't  in  the  Spring; 

Then  cam*  the  dahlla'a  proad  boast  of  high  birth. 

Which  caased  *mong  the  floweni  an  innocent  mirth ; 

And  thj  idnd  mignonette  the  britrhr  Jessamine  bronglit— 

*Twss  not  her  own  honor,  bui  her  friend's  Uiat  she  songlit; 

Then  the  sanflower,  ra  'ant  with  midsammer*8  glow, 

Egotistical  came,  her  high  colors  to  show ; 

Ana  the  peacefnl  geranium,  with  virtaoas  pride. 

Came  crowned  with  the  orange  as  if  for  a  bride. 

Then  the  mofc^  rose  in  gentlen*  ss  showed  her  fiir  face. 

With  the  myrtle  and  ivy  her  presence  to  grace  ; 

Bat  the  rose  and  the  lilv  in  peaceful  array, 

Lingered  still  in  the  wiidwood.  nor  sought  to  display 

Their  own  radiant  colors  to  vie  with  the  rest. 

Until  sought  in  a  chorns ;  the  (lowers  reqaest 

Them  to  come  in  their  beanty  ao  pare  and  serene. 

As  they  could  not  make  choice :  they  crowned  for  a  queen 

Firat  the  Rose  for  her  beauty,  her  silence  and  grace. 

Then  next  the  Archbishop  in  triiunph  did  place 

A  crown  on  the  Lily,  which,  with  modesty's  dread. 

Bung  aloof  from  aU  honors,  till  smiling  he  said, 

*•  Sweet  emblem  of  purity,  chosen  to-day 

To  reign  with  the  iiose,  as  the  monarch  of  May ; 

Accept  of  this  crown,  it  will  rapture  impart 

To  thy  beautiful  face,  and  thy  innocent  neartT 

Then  the  dance  'round  the  May-pole  began  in  high  glee, 

And  the  children  were  happy,  as  happy  could  be. 

Snail  Eating. 

Snail  eating  has  been  In  vogue  in  Italy  for  many  cen- 
turies. In  Flinv^B  time  Barbary  snails  stood  first  in  re- 
pute, those  of  Sicily  ranking  next ;  and  it  waa  the  coatom 
to  fatten  the  creatures  for  the  table  by  dieting  them  upon 
meal  and  new  wine.  In  modem  Rome,  fresh-gathered 
snails  are  hawked  by  women  from  door  to  door,  for  the 
benefit  of  good  housewives,  who  boll  them  in  their  shells, 
stew  them,  or  fry  them  in  oil.  An  Englishman  strolline 
about  Palermo  came  upon  some  people  gathered  ronna 
a  number  of  baskets  filled  with  what,  at  first  sight,  he 
took  to  be  white  pebbles.  Upon  nearer  acouaJntance 
the  pebbles  proved  to  be  snails,  waiting  to  be  thrown 
into  a  large  iron  pot  standing  over  a  fire  made  between 
four  stones,  and  Doiled  with  herbs  and  tomatoes,  for  re- 
tailing to  the  expectant  crowd.  Dining  afterwards  with 
a  Sicilian  gentleman,  he  was  invited  to  partake  of  some 
snails  treated  in  this  way,  and,  for  politeness  sake, 
forced  himself  to  swallow  a  couple  of  them,  although  he 
fouud  it  impossible  to  feign  the  delight  with  which  his 
host  and  his  daughter  sucked  the  moUuBOS  out  of  their 
■heUs. 


Nitrogen. 

BT  JAA.   P.   DCFFT. 

The  i»ropertSes  of  nitroiieii  are  almost  entirely  of  a 
negative  character.  It  doe^  not  support  combostion,  has 
no  smell  or  taste,  and  is  scarcely  at»iK>rtHtble  by  vat^r.  It 
derives  its  name  from  nitrv,  of  which  it  is  a  coiistiin4>T]i ; 
it  is  occasionally  called  oov^,  from  the  fact  that  animals 
caonot  breathe  it  in  a  pore  state.  It  has.  however,  do 
direct  poisonous  qiialities ;  and  fatal  eflecta,  ref^ulTiLf 
from  inspiring  it,  arise  from  the  abeenee  of  life-ea»t&ii>- 
iog  powers.  It,  however,  exerts  great  influence  in  sLt- 
mal  life,  aa  it  forms  a  constitoent  of  flesb,  and  variciis 
compounds  produced  or  conaumed  by  animals  It  is 
alao  a  constituent  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid.  For 
general  porpoees,  nitrogen  can  be  procitred  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  Place  a  small  piece  of  phoephorus  on  a 
piece  of  cork  floating  in  a  basin  of  water,  and  ha\-ms 
ismited  the  pboephorus,  invert  over  it  a  tall  glaas  jar  full 
of  air,  pressing  the  mouth  of  the  veaeel  bcDeath  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid.  A  few  bubbles  of  air  will  at  first  es- 
cape, owing  to  the  expanaion  of  the  air  by  heat.  Eventu- 
ally, however,  the  water  will  rise  inside  the  slaos  jar  to 
the  extent  of  about  one-fifth  of  ita  capacity, leaving  the 
Jar  four-fifths  filled  with  oxygen,  which  can  then  be  re- 
moved to  another  jar  for  convenience  of  nae. 

The  moat  important  uae  of  nitrogen  is  that  fotmd  in 
the  air  we  breathe,  which  is  composed  of  sevcnty^une 
parts,  by  measure,  of  nitroeen,  to  twenty-one  parts  of 
oxygen.  Were  it  composed  entirely  of  pore  oxygo),  it 
would  be  impossible  to  extinguish  a  flre  which  had  oim^ 
been  kindled.  All  animal  and  vegetable  life  would  be 
too  highly  stimulated,  and  our  present  state  of  existenee 
rendered  impossible. 

The  most  important  combination  of  nitrogen  with 
oxygen  is  nitric  add.  It  contains  five  equivalents  of  the 
latter  element  to  one  of  the  former.  In  its  ordinary 
condition  it  ia  troited  with  water,  and  forms  the  ordinary 
aqua-fortis  when  in  a  comparatively  dfluted  conditioiL 
When  quite  pure,  it  has  but  a  very  faint  yellow  color. 
The  Ught  of  oay  or  the  solar  rays,  speedily  decompose 
it,  and  deepen  its  color.  It  Is  obtained  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  nitre,  sulphuric  acid  and  a  little  water,  hi  a 
retort,  receiving  the  vapor  which  passes  over  in  a  re- 
ceiver, which  snould  be  kept  cool  so  as  to  condense  the 
acid.  It  has  an  intensely  sour  taste  ;  turns  the  bum&n 
skin  to  a  deep  yellow  color ;  and  with  bases,  forms  the 
salts  called  nitrates.  Nitric  acid  is  largely  tised  in  com- 
merce for  a  variety  of  purposes.  With  hydro-chloric 
acid  it  forms  aqua-regia.  which  is  used  to  dissolve  gold 
and  platina.  Nitric  acid  is  occasionally  present  in  the 
atmosphere  after  a  thunder-storm,  and  is  often  found  in 
water,  etc,  throtigh  which  animal  matter  has  passed  io 
a  state  of  decomposition.  With  potass  it  forms  the 
ordinary  saltpetre  of  commerce,  which  is  largely  em- 
ployed for  the  manufacture  of  gun-powder.  When 
cotton-wool  is  digested  in  strong  nitric  add  or  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  add,  (which  must  be 
cooled  before  being  used)  the  character  of  the  cotton  is 
completely  changed:  for  after  having  been  well  washed 
with  water  and  dried,  it  becomes  hi^y  explosive,  and 
by  these  means  gun-cotton  is  product. 

Nitrogen  forms  also  an  explosive  compotmd  with 
iodine,  which  is  analogous  to  the  last.  This  iodide  of 
nitrogen  is  prepared  by  adding  liquid  ammonia  to  iodine, 
great  care  oeing  observed  in  the  process  to  prevent  any 
acddent  from  a  premature  explosion. 

Buf[aloes  Guarding  a  Boy. 

There  was  a  Malay  boy  near  Singapore,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  his  parents  in  herding  some  water-bufiidoes. 
He  was  driving  his  charge  home  by  the  borders  of  a 
Jungle,  when  a  tiger  made  a  sudden  spring,  and,  seixine 
the  laa  by  the  thigh,  was  dragging  him  off,  when  two  old 
bull  buffaloes,  hearing  the  shriek  of  distress  from  the 
well-known  voice  of  uieir  little  attendant,  turned  round 
and  charged  with  their  usual  rapidity.  The  tiger  thus 
closely  pressed,  was  obliged  to  drop  his  prey  to  defend 
himself.  While  one  biuEalo  fought  and  successfully 
drove  the  tiger  away,  the  other  kept  guard  over  the 
wounded  boy.  Later  in  the  evening,  when  the  anxious 
father,  alarmed,  came  out  with  attendants  to  seek  his 
child,  be  found  that,  although  the  herd  had  dispersed 
themselves  to  feed,  two  of  them  were  still  there,  one 
standing  over  the  bleeding  body  of  their  little  friend, 
while  the  other  kept  watch  on  the  edge  of  the  jungle  for 
the  return  of  the  tijcer. 
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CONCERNING   LIGHT-HOUSES 

The  force  of  the  waves,  and  the  height  to  which 
thej  dash  against  light-house  towers,  in  the  most  ex- 
posed situations,  are  astonisliing ;  and  we  cannot  con- 
template them  without  reflecting  how  great  a  triumph 
of  art  these  buildings  are,  and  how  strange  life  in 
them  must  be. 

They  are  necessarily  situated  on  headlands,  isolated 
rocks,  or  sands  and  pierheads ;  and  from  the  benevo- 
lence of  their  design,  and  in  many  instances  from 
the  boldness  of  their  construction,  they  have  always 
been  objects  of  interest  independently  of  their  use  to 
mariners.  The  materials  used  in  the  construction  of 
]ight>houses  are  wood,  stone,  brick,  cast-iron  and 
wrought-iron.  Stone,  lirick  and  iron  are  the  most  im- 
portant, and  are  used  exclusively  in  all  large  light- 
houses. Cast  iron  light-houses  were  first  erected  by  M  r. 
Alexander  Gordon,  an  English  civil  engineer.  Two 
were  constructed  for  England  on  the  islands  of  Ber- 
muda and  Jamaica.  From  the  fact  that  every  part  of 
the  structure  can  be  completed  at  the  workshop,  cast- 
iron  light-houses  answer  admirably  for  positions  at 
points  remote  from  large  centres  or  manufactures,  and 
are  gradually  coming  into  use.  Several  light-houses 
of  this  kind  have  been  erected  ai  various  places  on 
the  coast  of  the  United  States.  They  require  a 
lining  of  brick,  the  weight  of  which  prevents  oscil- 
lation or  swaying,  while  its  low  conducting  power  of 
heat  hinders  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  well 
zoom  of  the  stairs,  which  would  otherwise  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
inside  and  outside  of  the  tower.  To  further  this  lat- 
ter object  space  is  also  left  for  a  current  of  air  to  flow 
between  the  iron  and  brick. 

Another  kind  of  iron  light-house  is  the  wrought-iron 
pile  light-house.  The  lower  ends  of  the  iron  piles 
aro  fitted  with  large  cast  iron  screws  where  the  foun- 
dation is  sand,  and  the  piles  are  screwed  to  a  firm 
bearing,  or  these  ends  are  sharpened,  and  the  piles 
are  driven  into  the  rock  or  hard  ground  by  an  ordi- 
nary pile-driver,  until  they  come  to  a  firm  bearing 
upon  cast-iron  disks,  which  bear  upon  shoulders 
forged  on  the  piles.  This  kind  of  light-house  was 
first  built  in  England  ;  the  screw  pile  was  ]Mitented 
about  1886  by  Mitchell,  and  is  called  Mitchell's  Screw 
Pile.  It  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  in 
1845,  and  has  since  been  used  in  the  construction  of 
many  important  light-houses  on  the  coast,  but  expe- 
rience has  shown  Uiem  unsuitable  for  foundations  in 
water  where  ice  is  formed — the  ice  moving  in  large 
fields  bends,  and  sometimes  breaks  the  piles.  They 
have  been  found  particularly  adapted  to  Southern 
coasts,  and  about  thirty  now  exist  in  the  States. 
Their  annual  cost  for  repairs  is  very  small,  a  yearly 
coat  of  paint  being  all  that  is  needed  to  keep  the  ex- 
terior in  order. 

Light-house  towers  are  generally  surmounted  by 
parapet  walls,  which  vary  in  height  from  three  to 
seven  feet,  according  to  the  order  of  the  light.  Upon 
the  parapet  wall  is  placed  the  lantern  in  which  the 
illuminating  apparatus  is  contained.     The  lantern  is 

glassed  frame-work,  made  of  brass  or  iron,  and  varies 
1  dimensions  from  six  feet  in  diameter  and  four  feet 
in  height,  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter  and  nine  feet  in 
height.  It  is  a  regular  polygon  and  can  be  made  of 
any  number  of  sides.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  dome 
constructed  of  copper  or  iron,  which  is  ffeneraliy 
Imed  with  some  other  metal  to  prevent  condensation 
of  moisture.  Heated  air  escapes  from  a  ventilator  in 
the  top,  and  the  supply  of  fresh  air  is  regulated  by 
registers  at  the  bottom.  The  first  light-houses  in 
America  were  lighted  with  tallow  candles,  and  solid 
wick  lamps,  suspended  by  iron  chains.     In  1812  the 


Argand  burners  and  reflectors  were  adopted,  and  were 
us^  until  1852,  when  the  general  introduction  of  the 
lens  system  commenced.  In  only  one  case  in  the 
United  States  is  a  light-house  lighted  with  natural 
gas.  There  is  little  doubt  that  oil  will  be  eventually 
superceded  by  gas  or  the  electric  li^ht,  but  in  the 
present  state  of  the  gas  manufacture  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  make  a  burner  that  will  give  the  proper  size 
and  sliape  of  flame  for  the  lar^e  order  of  lights. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  light-houses, 
but  s^a  lights  are  mentioned  by  Homer  in  the  Odys- 
sey, and  they  are  also  referred  to  in  the  Greek  poem 
of  Nero  and  Leander.  These  must  have  been  merely 
fires  kindled  upon  headlands. 

The  most  noted  light-house  in  the  world  for  size 
and  antiquity  was  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria.  This 
building  was  the  frustum  of  a  square  pyramid  sur- 
rounded  by  a  large  base,  the  precise  dimensions  of 
which  are  not  known.  It  was  commenced  by  the 
first  Ptolemy,  and  was  finished  300  B.  C.  The  style 
and  workmanship  are  represented  to  have  been 
superb,  and  the  material  was  a  white  stone.  The 
height  was  about  550  feet,  and  it  is  stated  by  Josephus 
that  the  light  was  visible  about  41  miles.  It  was 
probably  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  but  the  date  of 
its  destruction  is  not  known.  Enough  is  known, 
however,  to  make  it  certain,  that  this  tower  existed 
for  1,(KK)  years.  The  island  upon  which  it  was  situ- 
ated was  named  Pharos,  and  the  structure  took  its 
name  from  its  site. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  modem  light-houses  is 
the  tower  of  Cordouan,  the  construction  of  which 
occupied  26  years.  It  was  completed  by  Louis  de 
Foix,  a  French  architect  and  engineer.  It  is  situated 
on  a  ledge  of  rocks  in  the  mouth  of  the  Garonde,  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  ledge  is  3,000  feet  long 
and  1,500  feet  broad,  and  is  bare  at  low  water.  It  is 
surrounded  by  detached  rocks,  upon  which  the  sea 
breaks  with  terrific  violence. 

The  Eddystone  Light-house,  of  which  we  give  an  il- 
lustration, is  the  most  distinguished  in  the  worid,  both 
on  account  of  the  difficulties  attending  its  construction, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  the  type  of  all  structures  of  the 
kind  that  have  since  been  erected.  The  dangerous  reef 
of  Eddystone  rocks  are  in  the  Rngllah  Channel,  ox  or 
seven  huDdred  feet  in  lengtlL,  and  about  nine  miles  M>ath-WMt 
from  the  Ramhead.  They  consist  of  three  principal  rldgM. 
which  are  entirely  covered  at  hijjh  water.  The  hisheet  part 
cf  the  rock  opon  which  the  light-honse  is  placea  is  abont 
*lxteen  feet  out  of  water  at  low  water  of  spring  1  ides.  The 
Cnst  here  built  was  commenced  in  1696.  and  liniehed  in  1600. 
This  building  btood  until  November,  1708,  when  Mr.  Wiustan- 
ley,  the  builder,  went  to  the  light-house  with  a  party  of 
workmen  to  make  some  repairs.  On  the  96th  of  the  month 
a  terrible  storm  arose,  and  not  a  remnanl  of  the  llght-hoase, 
nor  a  trace  of  its  lomates  were  ever  seen  afterwards. 

The  fact  that  a  light-honee  could  be  made  to  stand  on  tlM 
Eddystone  having  Been  demonstrated,  another  was  built  by  a 
person  named  Rudyerd.  It  was  au  exceedingly  ingenious  com- 
bination of  wood  and  iron.  The  outside  casing  was  composed  of 
seventy-two  oak  posts  or  uprights,  the  lower  ends  of  which  were 
fastened  to  the  rock  by  heavy  irons  which  were  let  into  lewis 
holes.  This  building  was  completed  in  1709,  and  stood  well 
with  some  repairs  of  the  wood-work  until  1755.  when  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  fire  commenced  in  the  lantern  in  the 
early  part  of  the  night,  and  the  keepers  retreated  from  room 
to  room,  until  they  reached  the  rock.  Early  In  the  morning 
they  were  brought  to  the  shore,  as  the  weather  was  good 
enough  to  permit  a  boat  to  land  at  the  rock,  although  the  vio- 
lence of  the  swell  at  the  light-house  renders  communication 
with  the  shore  extremely  difficult,  even  in  serene  weather. 

In  1736  the  present  edifice  was  commenced  by  the  celebrated 
engineer,  John  Smeaton.  The  material  employed  was  Port- 
land stone,  enuued  in  granite,  partly  quarried  from  the  rock 
itself,  into  which  the  foundations  were  dovetailed.  The  ex- 
periments made  by  Smeaton  ou  hydraulic  cements,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  coustrucUon  of  this  work,  were  partlcularlv 
valuable,  and  are  quoted  to  this  day.  The  erection  of  this 
light-houss  was,  on  account  of  its  position,  the  difflcuJty  or 
aa:c88  to  lU  site,  and  the  fact  that  Smeaton  had  determined 
to  build  it  of  stone,  attended  with  the  greaust  dlfflculties. 
The  genius  aud  energv  of  the  engineer  trlamphed  over  all  oc>- 
stacies,  aud  the  work  was  finished  in  1769.  It  is  between 
eighty  an'l  ninety  '«^et  high,  and  furnished  with  sixteen  pow 
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«rf ul  Argand  l)iimen,  giving  a  light  of  the  lint  magnltadik 
Titflblo  in  clow  weather  for  thirteen  milee.  It  has  atood  100 
yean,  a  monument  of  the  akill  of  its  dedgner,  and  an  exam- 
ple to  all  enslneen.  The  sea  rises  frequently  above  the  llaht, 
the  strong  plate  glass  of  the  lantern  having  been  more  than 
once  broken  by  the  waves.  Three  light-keepen  are  employed 
here,  and  the  house  is  always  supplied  with  provisions  for 
three  months,  and  a  stock  of  fiOO  gallons  of  oil. 

The  North  Unst  Light-house  is  one  of  the  most  recently 
erected  on  the  coast  or  Great  Britain,  and  is  of  special  interest 
as  being  situated  at  the  most  northern  point  of  land  in  the 
British  islands.  It  is  built  on  tiack  or  outlying  rock  of  coni- 
cal form,  of  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  at  the  north 
end  of  Unst,  the  northernmost  ot  the  Shetland  Isles.  The 
rock,  as  seen  from  the  south,  very  much  resembles  a  sngar-loaf 
in  form,  and  Its  steep  slope  could  only  be  scaled  with  difficulty 
previous  to  the  cutting  of  steps  in  it.  On  the  north  It  Is  nearly 
perpendicular,  and  exposed  to  the  full  ^  fetch"  of  the  ocean. 
The  top  of  the  rock  affords  little  more  space  than  is  sufficient 
for  the  site  of  the  1  Ight-house.  There  is  only  one  part  of  t  he  rock 
where  a  landing  can  be  effected,  and  that,  of  course,  only  in 
f  avonble  weather,  to  that  the  light-keepers  are  aa  completely 
cut  off  from  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  u 
their  Islet  abode  were  many  miles  from  land.  The  dwellings 
houses  of  their  families  are  on  the  Island  of  Unst.  The  first 
light  shown  here  was  from  a  temporary  tower  erected  in  1854, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Admiralty,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
North  Sea  squadron  in  the  Russian  war.  A  temponry  Iron 
light-house  and  dwellings  were  constructed  at  Glasgow,  and 
carried  to  the  spot,  with  all  materials  and  stores,  by  a  steamer; 
and  light  was  shown  after  little  more  than  two  months,  al- 
though landings  were  accomplished  with  difficulty,  and  every- 
thing had  to  be  carried  to  the  top  of  the  rock  on  the  backa  of 
laboren.  The  temponry  buildings  being  nearly  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  was  supposed  that  they 
would  have  nothing  but  wind  and  nin  to  withstanii.  But  in 
Decemher,  during  a  severe  gale  from  the  north-west,  the  sea 
broke  heavily  on  the  tower,  and  broke  open  the  dwelling-house 
and  delngea  it  ¥rith  water.  Similar  storms  occurred  during 
the  winter;  seas  fell  with  violence  on  the  iron  roof  of  ttie 
dwelling-house,  so  that  the  light-keepen  began  to  entertain 
serious  doubts  of  their  own  safety.  1 1  was  resolved,  therefore, 
to  nlse  the  permanent  structure  fifty  feet  above  the  rock. 
This  light-house  was  completed  in  1868. 

Most  lonely  and  remote  from  all  the  ordinary  scenes  of  busy 
human  life  are  the  light-houses  of  Slierrvvore  end  Dubh-iartalg; 
towers  of  one  hundrvd  and  forty  feet  high,  on  the  rocks  in  the 
Atlantic.  Dubh-iartalg  Is  a  rock  of  considenble  sise,  rising 
above  the  level  of  hleh  water,  bat  over  which  the  waves  break 
In  a  moderate  gale.  It  lies  in  the  open  ocean,  twenty  miles 
from  the  Island  of  Mall,  and  a  like  distance  from  that  of  Co- 
lonsay.  Skerryvoro  is  a  reef  of  low  rocks,  equally  in  the  open 
ocean,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  Island  of  Tyree,  where  the 
families  of  the  light-keepers  l>ve.  and  about  twenty  mlies 
west  from  lona. '  At  the  Lonnhjps  Light-house,  on  the  top  of 
a  conical  rock  opnosite  Laad^s  End,  in  heavy  weather,  waves 
break  about  the  lantern  seventy- nine  feet  above  high  water 
mark;  and  on  one  occasion  the  sea  lifted  the  cowl  oif  the  top 
BO  as  to  admit  a  great  deal  of  water,  by  which  several  of  the 
lamps  were  extinguished,  and  all  the  men  were  employed  in 
baliug  till  the  tide  felL  There  is  a  cavern  under  the  light- 
house at  the  end  of  a  long  split  in  the  rock,  and  when  there  is 
aheavv  sea,  the  noise  produced  by  tbe  escape  of  pent-up  air 
from  the  cavern  is  deafening.  Concerning  the  SclUy  Bishops* 
Lleht-house,  on  a  rock  in  the  south-west  of  t^e  Scilly  Isles,  of 
wQch  the  building  Is  perhaps  the  most  exposed  in  the 
world,  the  spny  goes  over  the  top  of  the  light-house,  the 
height  of  which  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet.  At  the  South 
Bisoop  Bock  Light-house  spny  occasionally  strikes  the  lantern, 
and  it  has  broken  the  lower  windows  of  the  dwelling-house— 
that  is,  of  tbe  part  of  the  tower  so  called.  Yet  the  South 
Bishop  Rock  Light-house  is  on  a  rock— off  the  coast  of  South 
Wales--of  such  siae  that  there  is  a  patch  of  gnss  before  the 
door,  and  the  tower  rises  to  a  hei^t  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  feet  ahove  the  sea.  The  Smalls  Light-house,  also  off  the 
coast  of  South  Wales,  is  on  a  low  rock  about  twenty  miles 
from  land,  but  so  large  that  there  is  room  to  walk  about.  1 1  Is 
above  high-water  mark ;  but  we  an  told  the  sea  breaks  all 
abntit  the  lantern  of  the  old  light-house  when  then  is  heavy 
weather. 

Many  of  the  light'houses  in  the  United  States  are  unsurpassed 
by  any  In  the  world,  and  are  of  exceedingly  difficult  con- 
struction. The  most  noted  is  that  of  Minors  Ledge,  off  the 
coast  of  Massachasetts.  It  Is  situated  about  eight  miles  B.  S. 
B.  of  Boston  light,  and  ft  a  projecting  point  very  dangerous  to 
vessels  coming  into  Boston  from  seaward.  It  is  about  one 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  nearest  laud,  and  at  low  water  the 
highest  part  of  the  rock  (a  drcle  about  twenty-five  In  diameter) 
is  Dan.  The  rise  of  spring  tides  is  about  twelve  feet,  so  that 
no  part  of  the  rock  Is  ever  uncovered  mon  than  a  few  mlnntes. 
The  difficulties  of  erecting  a  light-house  on  this  rock  cannot 
be  exaggerated.  The  attention  of  commercial  men  and  niar- 
iners  was  drawn  to  the  dangen  of  this  point,  and  in  1847  an 
appropriation  was  made  by  Congress  for  the  construction  of  a 
Ught-nouse  on  the  rock. 

It  was  determined  to  erect  an  Iron  pile  stmctun.  The  plan 
of  the  work  m  as  an  octagon,  the  side  of  which,  at  the  batie,  was 
nine  and  a  half  feet,  the  diameter  of  the  circumscribing  circle 


helng  twsDty-five  feet  Iron  piles  ten  Inches  In  diameter,  where 
they  leave  the  rock,  were  inserted  five  feet  into  it,  at  each 
angle  of  the  octagon,  and  at  its  center.  These  wero  firmly 
braced  and  tied  together  by  wrought  iron  braoea.  At  a  height 
of  fifty4ve  feet  above  the  nighest  point  of  the  rock,  the  heads 
of  the  piles  wen  secured  to  a  heaw  casting. 

The  stmctun  was  finished  In  the  Autumn  of  1840,  and  stood 
until  April,  1861,  when  It  was  carried  away  by  one  of  the  most 
terrific  storms  that  has  ever  occurred  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
All  the  lion  pilea  wen  twisted  off  at  short  distances  above 
their  feet. 

In  1869,  Congress  appropriated  money  for  nbullding  the 
light-house,  ana  a  dedgn  was  originated  by  the  light-bonte 
board,  and  approved  by  the  Becretarr  of  the  Treasury  in  18G6. 
The  design  is  a  granite  tower  in  the  ahape  of  a  cone.  The 
base  is  thirty  feet  In  diameter,  and  the  whole  height  of  the 
stone- work  is  eighty-eight  feet  The  lower  forty  feet  an  sohd. 
The  stones  of  the  courses  an  dovetailed  In  the  securest  msa- 
ner,  and  the  courses  an  fastened  to  each  other  by  wronc^t 
gahraniaed  Iron  dowels  three  inches  in  diameter. 

The  work  was  commenced  in  1866,  and  an  idea  of  the  difll- 
culties  to  be  overcome  may  be  formed  from  the  fkct  that 
although  every  moment  In  which  It  was  possible  to  work  upon 
the  rock  was  taken  advantage  of,  it  was  not  until  the  last  part 
of  the  season  of  1867  tliat  any  stones  wen  laid,  the  whole  of 
the  intervening  time  having  been  taken  up  in  leveling  the 
foundation  bed.  It  was  ready  for  illumination  about  the  last 
of  1860. 

The  early  history  of  light-houses  in  the  United  States  is  in- 
volved in  obscurity.  All  built  prior  to  1180  wen  ceded  to  the 
Federal  government  by  the  respective  Statea,  near  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  FederalC  onstltution,  and  the  records  of 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  the  Hght-hunses  befon  that 
date  an  buried  among  the  anhlvea  of  the  several  States.  It  is 
knownjiowever,  that  the  princtoal  ports  wen  lighted  before 
1779.  The  baildlngs  wen  genenfiy  rough  stone  or  wood  Xcm- 
era  surmounted  by  large  iron  lanteroa.  With  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions they  have  all  oeen  nbullt. 

A  new  Impulse  was  given  to  light-houses  In  this  country 
about  the  year  1846,  when  a  coinmlssion  oonaisting  of  two 
offlcera  of  the  na^'y  wen  sent  abroad  to  examine  Uie  light- 
house establishments  of  Bnropean  governmenta.  ^  About  tlw 
the  same  time  as  befon  stated,  Mitcheirs  scnw  pile  was  intro- 
duced, and  the  style  of  refiecton  and  lanq>s  was  much  im- 
proved. 

On  June  80.  1860.  then  wen  491  light  stations  on  the  coast 
of  the  United  Statea,  including  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Gulf  and 
Lake  coasts,  and  the  shores  of  the  various  bays,  sounds  snd 
riven. 

There  wen  679  lights  shown  at  these  statlona.  Of  the  491 
light  sUtions,  48  arellght  vessels,  which  show  64  lights;  the 
nmalnder,  448.  are  light-houses  which  show  51S  lights. 

The  expend! tuns  on  aocotut  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
Hght-house  establishment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  3nne  80, 
1860,  wen  nearly  as  follows: 

Light-houses $694  088  99 

Light  Vessels 211  9lu  14 

Buoys  and  Beacons,  &c 96  968  77 

Total,    $982  OSS  90 

The  number  of  buoys  and  beacons  In  the  waten  of  the  Uoi. 
tod  States  is  between  five  and  six  thousand.  The  buoys  must 
be  shifted,  cleaned,  and  painted  every  aeason,  and  tho»e 
which  are  in  exposed  positions  an  frequently  carried  away 
by  heavy  seas  or  ice.  The  cost  of  keeping  these  aids  to 
navigation  in  an  efficient  state.  Is  no  small  Uem  In  the  an- 
nual expense  of  the  establishment. 

The  coasU  of  the  United  States  an  divided  into  twelve 
light-house  districts.  To  each  of  these  districts  is  assigned 
an  Inspector,  who  is  detailed  from  the  officers  of  army  engin- 
cen  and  the  navy.  They  are  furnished  with  schooners  in 
which  they  make  quarterly  inspections  of  the  light  suUons 
in  their  districts,  and  which  an  also  used  for  taking  can  of 
the  buoys.  They  are  required  to  make  annual  nporls  of  the 
condition  of  their  districts,  in  which  an  embodied  their  rec- 
ommendations of  new  lights. 

The  Sfifretary  of  the  Treasury  is  tx  qgkio  President  of  the 


Llght-huuse  Board,  and  Its  decisions  are  in  all  cases  subject  to 
Lis  control  The  light-house  establishment,  therefore,  is  a 
branch  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  its  annual  expenses 
are  estimated  for  by  that  department.  Meetings  an  held 
quarterly  at  Washington,  where  the  office  of  the  Board  is  eitn- 
Bted.  In  all  governments  except  that  of  the  United  States, 
commerce  is  directly  or  indirectly  made  to  pay  for  the  ex- 
pense of  tbe  ligh^house  establishments.  In  Great  Britain,  a 
iA^  is  laid  upon  every  vessel,  domestic  or  foreign,  that  uses 
the  particular  light  which  is  to  be  supported.  In  some  coun- 
tries a  light  due  Is  levied,  which  is  constant,  whether  one  or 
more  lights  have  been  used  by  the  vessel.  In  others,  as  France 
for  instance,  a  harbor  due  or  tax  is  levied,  with  the  proceeds 
of  which  the  lights  are  kept  up,  but  the  necessary  amount  is 
appropriated  from  the  pnbllc  treasury.  The  tax  is  always  a 
seven  exaction  and  restriction  upon  commerce,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  foreign  governments  do  not  in  this  Instance  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  United  States,  which  supports  Its 
light-house  establishment  without  any  tax  noon  vessels,  do- 
mestic or  foreign.  The  foreign  vpgpels  rean  the  benefit  of  our 
policv.  but  do  not  return  the  favor  to  United  States  vessels. 
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The  Last  Walk  to  Bethany. 

So  ended  that  great  dlscoorBe  upon  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  the  enn  set,  and  He  arose  and  walked  with 
His  apostles  the  short  remaining  road  to  Bethany.  It 
was  the  last  time  that  he  would  ever  widk  it  upon  earth ; 
and  after  the  trials,  the  weariness,  the  awful  teachings, 
the  terrible  agitations  of  that  eventful  day,  how  deli- 
cious to  him  must  have  been  that  hour  of  twilight  love- 
liness and  evening  calm :  how  refreshing  the  peace  and 
affection  which  surrounded  Him  in  thai,  quiet  village 
and  the  holy  home  I  Jesus  did  not  like  cities,  and  scarce- 
Ivever  slept  within  their  precincts.  He  snrank  from 
their  congregated  ¥rickedness,  from  their  glaring  pub- 
licity, from  their  feverish  excitement,  from  their  feature- 
less monotony,  with  aU  the  natural  and  instinctive  dis- 
like of  delicate  minds.  An  Oriental  city  Is  always  dirty ; 
the  refuse  Is  flunff  into  the  streets,  there  is  no  pavement, 
the  i>arish  dog  is  the  sole  scavenger :  beast  and  man 
jostle  each  otner  promiscuously  in  tne  crowded  thoi^ 
oughfares.  And  tnough  the  necessities  of  His  work 
<:ompelledhlm  to  visit  Jerusalem,  and  to  preach  to  the 
vast  throngs  from  every  dime  and  counti7,  who  congre- 
gate at  its  yearly  festivals,  yiet  He  seems  to  have  re^ed 
on  every  public  occasion  beyond  the  gates,  partly  it  may 
be  for  safety— partly  for  poverty— partly  because  tfe 
loved  the  sweet  home  at  Bethany— ^partly  too,  perhaps, 
because  He  felt  the  peaceful  joy  of  treading  the  grass 
that  g^weth  on  the  mountains,  rather  than  the  city 
stones,  and  could  hold  gladder  communion  with  lUs 
Father  in  Heaven  under  the  shadow  of  the  olive  trees, 
where,  far  from  all  disturbing  sights  and  sounds.  He 
could  watch  the  splendor  of  the  sunset  and  the  falling 
of  the  dew. 

The  exquisite  beauty  of  the  Syrian  evening,  the  tender 
colors  of  the  sprine  grass  and  flowers,  the  wadys  around 
Him  paling  into  solemn  gray,  the  distant  hills  bathed  in 
the  primrose  light  of  sunset,  the  coolness  and  balm  of 
the  evening  breeze  after  the  burning  glare — what  must 
these  have  been  to  Him  to  whose  eye  the  world  of  na- 
ture was  an  open  book,  on  every  page  of  which  he  read 
His  Father's  name  I  And  this  was  His  native  land. 
Bethany  was  almost  to  Him  a  second  Nazareth ;  those 
whom  He  loved  were  around  Him,  and  He  was  going  to 
those  whom  He  loved.  Can  we  not  imagine  H<m  walk- 
ing on  in  silence  too  deep  for  words,  His  disciples 
4iround  Him  or  following  Hmi,  the  gibbous  moon  begin- 
ning to  rise  and  gild  the  twinkling  foliage  of  the  oUye 
trees  with  rich  silver,  and  moonlight  and  twilight  blend- 
ing at  each  step  insensibly  with  the  ffamish  hues  of  day, 
like  that  solemn  twilight-purple  of  coming  agony  into 
which  the  noon-day  of  His  happier  ministrynaa  long 
•since  begun  to  fade.— Jbtrrar**  Lift  qf  Christ, 

The  Toilet  of  Sweden. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  northern  clime  are  distinguish- 
ed from  those  that  dwell  in  southern  lands,  by  having 
m  national  dress  which  was  established  in  1777.  doubtless 
with  the  wise  intention  of  repressing  or  totally  prevent- 
ing those  extravagances  and  luxuries  of  clothing  so  pre- 
valent among  other  nations.  ''The  monster  fashion," 
says  Swlnton,  in  his  Travels,  ''  created  for  a  scourge  for 
manldnd,  has  occasioned  every  evil  that  infests  the  age." 

Gustavus  in.  of  Sweden  has  shown  that  he  partici- 
pated in  this  opinion,  for  his  sumptuary  laws  regarding 
oress  are  very  determined  and  exact. 

By  the  edict  on  this  subject,  settled  in  1777.  the  men 
are  ordered  to  wear  a  close  coat,  very  wide  breeches, 
fitrlngs  in  their  shoes,  a  ffirdle,  a  round  hat,  and  a  cloak. 
The  usual  color  for  all  these  articles  of  dress  ic  black  on 
ordinary  days ;  but  on  court  days  they  must  assume  a 
aing^ar  appearance,  for  they  are  enjoined  to  wear  the 
cloak,  buttons,  girdle,  and  shoe-strings  of  flame  color. 
The  women  are  obliged  to  wear  a  buu^  gown,  with 
puffed  gauze  sleeves  and  a  colored  sash  and  ribbons ; 
those  however  who  go  to  court  are  allowed  to  wear 
white  gauze  sleeves. 

Coxe,  in  his  Travels,  gives  a  more  detailed  account  of 
this  costume.  The  dress  of  the  men,  he  says,  resembles 
the  old  Spanish,  and  consists  of  a  short  coat,  or  rather 
jacket,  a  waistcoat,  a  cloak,  a  hat  with  feather  a  la  Henri 
IV,;  a  sash  round  the  waist,  a  sword,  large  and  full 
breeches,  and  roses  in  the  shoes.  The  cloak  is  of  black 
doth,  edged  with  red  satin !  the  coat  or  jacket  and 
breeches  are  also  ornamented  with  red  stripes  and  butr 
tons ;  the  waistcoat,  sash,  pinks  at  the  knees,  and  roses 
for  the  shoes  are  of  red  satin. 


The  Rich-Poor  of  Paris. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  measuring  the  dimensionB  of 
a  Frenchman's  house.  He  may  live  at  the  top  of  a 
magnificent  white  marble  palace,  in  six  rooms,  at  a  rent 
of  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  dollars.  And  yet  when 
you  have  climbed  up  there,  have  sounded  the  bell  and 
have  been  admitted  into  the  hall,  which,  with  Its  hiehly 
polished  mirror,  will  deceive  you  at  once  in  regara  to 
the  size  of  the  little  box,  you  are  convinced  that  he 
revels  in  luxury.  Opposite  the  hall  elass  opens  the 
folding  doors  into  the  parlor,  which  is  a  long  room  ¥rith 
still  more  mirrors  to  aid  in  increasing  the  perspective. 
Off  of  this  room  are  yet  other  foldmg  doors,  two  of 
them  leading  into  the  dining  room,  which  is  always  fitted 
up  in  exquisite  taste,  and,  with  studied  carelessness,  left 
visible  to  the  caller.  T17  the  doors  at  the  other  side 
of  the  room  ;  it  Is  hard  to  open  them.  Probably  locked  r 
Most  effectually  locked  1  They  never  move  upon  their 
hinges.  Still  they  are  not  quite  as  useless  as  ''a  patoted 
ship  upon  a  pauQted  ocean,''  for  they  serve  a  double 
purpose :  they  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  pictures  to 
fill  up  the  bare-  walls — ^for  who  would  hang  pictures  on 
the  doors  ? — and  they  give  one  the  impressfon  that  vast 
apartments  stretch  beyond. 

Madame  will  receive  you  in  the  most  charmingly  lan- 
guid manner  If  your  call  chance  to  occur  in  the  day  time. 
She  has  lust  arisen,  won't  you  have  coffee  with  herf 
This,  if  she  means  by  generous  courtesy  to  make  a  ubp- 
ful  friend  of  you.  Now  you  find  your  way  into  what 
she  calls  her  private  apartment,  which,  like  the  othei 
rooms,  opens  mto  the  the  parlor.  It  is  really  quite  a 
gem  in  its  way.  Ton  wish  you  were  French,  or,  at  least, 
thikt  you  might  understand  the  art  of  living  as  the  French 
people  do.  But  a  little  closer  acquaintance  and  a  mode- 
rate increase  in  your  experience  will  teach  you  that  these 
people  work  and  strive  only  for  the  sake  of  the  appear- 
ance they  make.  They  comprehend  what  the  elegancea 
of  life  consist  of,  and  they  will  live  without  the  com- 
monest necessities  in  order  to  deceive  you  as  to  their 
real  condition.  A  family  of  seven  persons  will  actually 
live  in  two  small  rooms,  and  make  their  beds  up  late  at 
night  on  the  floor  of  the  apartments  in  which,  but  a  few 
moments  before,  they  were  chatting  with  you  upon  the 
impossibility  of  economizing  in  E^iris  since  the  war. 
Even  they.  In  their  modest  style  of  living,  find  that  it 
takes  a  fortune  to  spend  a  year  in  Paris.  You  are 
shocked  to  hear  them  suggest  that  theirs  is  a  simple 
mode  of  life— you  never  thought  of  beln^  so  fine  at 
home.  In  reality,  these  people  1  speak  of  live  like  pau- 
pers. They  sleep  on  the  floor  the  yeai  round,  and  often 
on  the  kitchen  floor  at  that.  The  last  is  convenient,  as 
they  can  get  up  and  put  the  coffee  over  the  spirit  lamp 
and  retire  again  until  it  is  prepared.  Coffee  is  taken  in 
bed,  of  course. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  girls  at  home  who  may  admire 
and  envy  this  lady  of  luxury  that  graciously  asks  \-ou 
into  her  owidoir  at  eleven  o'clock,  declaring  she  has  just 
arisen,  and  invites  you  to  take  coffee  with  her.  I  will  tell 
them  something  of  her  toilets  and  the  singular  way  In 
which  they  change  with  the  hours  of  the  day.  Kobody 
is  out  early  in  the  morning-— that  is  to  say,  nobody  before 
whom  she  cares  to  keep  up  an  appearance — and,  as  the 
market  people  always  measure  a  customer  before  setting 
a  price,  it  is  wise  to  go  to  market  shabbily  dressed,  n(^ 
only  because  no  one  see  her,  but  as  a  matter  of  economy. 
So  the  toilet  of  the  day  is  not  made  until  this  duty  has 
been  performed.  In  exchange  for  the  ereat,  airy  bath- 
room, with  its  abundance  of  hot  and  cold  water,  and  ita 
fresh,  clean  towels,  which  Americans  cannot  live  witboulL 
Madame  has,  in  a  little  dark  hole  between  the  kitchen  and 
her  bed-room,  a  pint  of  water  in  a  basin  the  size  of  a  finger 
bowl.  For  water  is  to  precious  a  commodity  to  be  used  un- 
less sparingly.  It  has  to  be  carried  from  the  street  up  five 
flights  of  stairs,  and  a  servant  must  be  paid  five  cents  an 
hour  to  do  it.  No  further  arguments  than  these  are 
necessary  with  Madame.  With  the  aid  of  a  dirty  little 
towel,  for  clothes  must  be  washed  away  from  home — there 
is  neither  room  nor  water  to  do  it  in  these  papier  mache 
boxes— our  lady  will  succeed  in  making  herself  very 
tidy.  I  have  really  begun  to  wonder  if  uiere  is  such  a 
thing  as  dry  wash.  At^ten  o'clock  the  coiffeur  comes  and 
Madame's  hair  is  dressed  as,  my  dear,  you  never  think 
of  having  yours  dressed  except  It  be  for  a  ball.  If  she 
chances  to  be  a  little  gray  the  hair  is  powdered  after  It 
has  been  arranged  in  its  intricate  puffs,  braids  and 
frizzles. 
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MY    BIRD. 

BT  O.  -WIEATHKRLT. 

One  morn,  when  wintry  winds  blew  chill, 
A  bird  hopped  on  mj  window-sill-^ 
A  little  bird  with  soft  brown  eyes 
That  looked  at  me  with  mute  sarpriae. 
As  wondering  why  I  did  not  rise 
And  haste  to  ope  the  window  wide. 

And  welcome  him  with  loving  word- 
It  was  so  very  cold  outside— 
Poor  hapless  bird  1 

And  so  I  welcomed  him ;  and  he 
Hooped  gladlvin,  and  sUyed  with  me 
All  through  tne  winter  dark  and  drear. 
And  every  dav  he  grew  more  dear, 
Until  at  length,  for  very  fear 
Lest  he  perchance  might  stray  awaj. 

And  all  his  love  be  lost  to  me, 
I  made  a  ciMre  for  him  one  day. 
Ah,  miserie  1 

For  day  by  day  his  loTe  grew  1< 
Uin  freedom  was  his  happinesi 
And  soon  he  seemed  to  pine  awaj; 
Until  at  last,  one  summer  day. 
The  cage  was  open,  and  away 
He  flew  upon  the  summer  wind. 

And  soared  the  waving  trees  abo^e. 
Forgetting  all  he  left  behind— 
My  care  and  love. 

And  now  I  often  sit  at  eve. 
And  wandering  threads  of  fancy  wecvo 
Into  one  rhyme  that  lingers  long. 
And  speaks  to  me  like  some  old  song. 
Saying,  "True  love  is  trusting,  strong. 
Having  no  fears  of  what  may  be  ; 

But  weaker  love  brooks  no  restraints. 
And  when  it  seems  no  longer  free 
It  Uree  and  fainU." 

And  so.  perchance,  but  for  my  fear. 
My  bird  might  still  be  lingering  here  ; 
And  oft  I  think,  when  summers  o*er. 
And  winter  comes  all  chill  and  hoar. 
Upon  the  sill  he*]l  perch  once  more  ; 
And  I,  since  he'll  have  need  of  me. 

And  strong  pore  love  can  never  ain»— 
Will  oue  my  window  willingly. 
And  welcome  him. 

Fishing  Through  the  Ice. 

I  yisited  Bay  Cit  7  a  few  days  ago.  and  learned  that  the 
Ashing  season  nad  fairly  commenced,  and  that  fishing  pai^ 
ties  were  daily  going  out  to  the  bay  with  their  shanties  and 
Ashing  apparatus  to  commence  their  winter's  work.    1 


at  once  applied  to  a  livery  stable  for  conyeyance  to  the 
curioos  city.  I  was  informed  that  It  was  some  six  or 
seven  miles  to  the  fishing  grounds,  and  that  the  only 
road  by  which  I  could  reach  them  was  on  the  ice  on  Um 
river.  1  was  assured  that  the  river  road  was  perfectly 
safe,  and  that  the  ice  was  at  least  eighteen  inches  in 
thickness. 

The  first  fishing  shanty  I  found  about  a  mile  above 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  in  this  neighborhood  were 
perhaps  a  dozen,  being  all  of  about  the  same  make  and 
size,  about  six  feet  square,  high  enough  for  a  man  to 
stand  up  in,  covered  with  a  roof,  and  buOt  on  runners, 
so  as  to  be  easilv  moved  from  place  to  place,  as  the 
owner  might  desire.  A  small  stove,  and  blankets  for 
sleeping,  3fbrms  also  an  important  part  of  the  outfit 
The  material  mostly  used  in  the  constmctioD  of  the 
shanties  is  thin  strips  of  timber  lined  with  thick  bnildinr 
paper.  Near  the  first  group  of  shanties,  and  on  the  bign 
road  to  the  bay,  stands  a  new,  rough  board  buUdii^. 
about  12  by  16  feet,  built  also  on  runners,  and  labellM 
over  the  door,  ''saloon."  Immediately  after  passing 
this  group  and  the  saloon,  the  road  leaves  the  river 
channel  and  passes  for  some  distance  over  sen  overflowed 
marsh  to  the  shore  of  Saginaw  bay.  Here  could  be  leeBy 
as  far  as  the  eye  eould  reach  ovtward  toward  the  lake, 
these  small  abodes  of  the  fishermen.  I  could  see  from 
this  point  what  appeared  to  be  quite  a  large  building, 
about  a  mOe  distant  from  the  shore,  and  started  at  a 
brisk  pace  to  reach  it.    I  found  the  distance  to  be  much 

fitter  than  it  appeared.  When  once  there  I  discovered 
to  be  a  hotel,  which  affords  entertainment  for  man, 
and  stabling  and  hay  for  horses. 

The  sight  from  this  point  is  astonishing,  the  shanties 
dotting  Uie  surface  of  the  bay  in  all  directions  as  far  as 
I  could  see.  I  learned  that  the  number  of  these  shanties 
on  the  bay  was  about  300,  that  about  thirty  werearnving 
and  being  put  up  daily,  and  that  the  sverag^e  number  of 
occupants  in  #u:h  sh'anty  was  three  men  or  boys,  thus 
making,  Including  the  larger  buildings  and  their  occo- 
pants.  not  less  than  1.000  persons  already  living  on  the  ice. 
Mr.  Fuller  thinks  thinks  there  will  be  thrice  Qie  number 
on  the  ice  by  the  middle  of  February,  and  that  they  can 
remain  there  in  safety  until  the  middle  of  March.  Mr. 
Fuller  could  not  give  any  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  fish 
caught,  but  the  facts  that  teams  are  constantly  engaged 
in  gathering  together  and  hauling  the  fish  to  Bay  uty. 
whence  they  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  and 
that  all  these  people  find  it  sufficiently  profitable  to  hi- 
duce  them  to  brave  the  perils  and  hardships  attending 
this  adventurous  life,  is  proof  that  the  aggregate  revenue 
of  the  business  must  be  quite  large. 

This  mode  of  fishing  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  Saginaw 
bay,  and  was  practiced  by  the  Indians  many  years  ago, 
but  it  baa  been  but  a  few  years  since  it  haa  grown  into 
such  enormous  dimensions.    

English  and  G-erman  Canaries. 

The  great  breeding  places  for  canaries  are  Norwich, 
Yarmouth,  Yorkshire,  Lancaster,  and  Manchester.  Thew 
places  supply  the  London  market  with  canaries.  Canaries 
are  mostly  ored  by  shoe-makers  dnriutf  the  Summer, 
and  sold  to  the  London  trade  from  October  tOI  March. 
They  are  sent  up  in  "scores,"  one  score  being  twenty 

Sah^.  If  you  were  to  send  for  a  "  score  "  of  canaries, 
ley  would  send  you  forty  birds.  The  breeders  prefer 
sending  them  in  pairs.  Three  hens  are  charged  as  a 
"pair."  The  wholesale  price  in  the  Autumn  is  £4  per 
score.  The  price  rises  in  the  Spring  and  advances  to 
as  much  as  £7  per  score.  The  most  valuable  and 
delicate  canaries  are  the  Belgians.  When  undisturbed 
they  sit  '*  all  of  a  lump,"  but  when  the  caee  is  taken 
down  they  show  their  beauty  bv  lengthening  themselves 
out  like  a  telescope,  and  bringmg  themselves  into  form. 
Some  wfll  nearly  pass  through  a  laree  wedding  rinjr, 
and  birds  of  first-class  will  fetch  as  much  as  £10  per 
pair.  The  next  kind  of  canary  most  resemblhig  the  Bel- 
gians are  the  Yorkshire  birds.  These  are  also  very  long 
and  graceful.  Thev  vary  from  seven  shillings  and  six- 
pence to  thirty  shillings  per  pair.  Norwich,  as  a  ruie, 
produces  the  richestrcolor  birds.    The  motto  is : 

Norwich  for  color 

Belgian  for  shape 

And  Gorman  for  song. 
The  best  come  from  the  Hartz  Mountains.    Germsn 
birds  are  not  much  to  look  at,  but  command  high  price 
on  account  of  their  beautiful  son.{. 
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Newspapers  and  Periodicals. 

^.n  American  might  be  defined  bj  DAtarallns  u  aa  aafanal 
who  MTee  npon  vegetable,  faiiuaceona  and  animal  food->«nd 
newapapera  and  p^odicalB.  His  daily  and  weekly  Journals 
zx^  aa  indlspenaable  to  him  as  his  daily  bread  and  his  Sanday 
dlnnci*.  If  he  misses  his  paper,  be  Is  a  lost  man.  Deprive 
him  of  bis  natural  pabulum  for  a  few  days  and  he  becomes 
•lank  and  melancholy,  like  that  don  the  old  settlers  of  Ply- 
^nth  saw,  which,  having  lost  his  jackal,  **had  become  so 
rpoore  **  as  to  excite  their  pity.  When  he  is  restored  to  his 
jfptsper^  he  fastens  on  it  with  the  voracity  of  a  famished  wolf. 
»The  church,  school  and  printing  office  springs  up  simultane- 
ously in  every  new  settlement— the  Holy  Alliance  of  clergy- 
man, schoolmaster  and  editor  being  everywhere  recognised  as 
.  essential  to  the  onward  march  of  dvUintion.  We  never  take 
up  one  of  the  little  frontier  papers,  printed  only  on  wrapping 
paper,  with  worn  out  type,  without  a  feeling  of  kindly  respect. 
Such  papers  increase  in  size  and  style  with  the  enlargement  of 
the  settlements  they  illuminate,  and  the  newspaper  of  any 
locality  is  a  sure  measure  of  its  prosperity.  How  many 
thousand  of  ardent  minds  are  engaged  in  this  labor  of  enUght- 
«nment— not  thsnklces,  though  often  ill-paid.  These  BitgU$qf 
lAbertyt  and  Phte  Knots  of  Freedom^  and  Clarions,  and  Heraide^ 
and  Beaeons^  on  the  verge  of  dviliaaMon,  if  they  bring  not 
wealth  to  their  projectors  and  conductors,  they  yet  yield  a  re- 
turn of  fair  fame  and  honor. 

If  a  man  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  to  spring  up  where 
only  one  grew  before,  deserves  well  of  his  country,  what  re- 
ward would  and  ahould  be  hia,  who  starts  a  newspaper  for 
the  first  time  in  a  howling  wilderness?  A  ftee  press  in  the 
van  of  civflisation  is  of  more  account  than  an  **  army  with 
banners."  A  family  group  gathered  round  a  bladng  lire  of 
wood  or  coal,  upon  a  rainy  evening,  is  a  pleasing  picture.  But 
with  all  the  appliances  of  comfort,  what  is  this  fireside  without 
a  paper,  not  only  to  while  away  the  tedium  of  a  long  winter 
evening,  but  to  aid  in  the  great  business  of  family  instruction 
and  mental  improvements  ?  fiooks  are  good,  and  books  do 
much,  but  they  cannot  accomplish  everything.  They  deal 
more  with  the  past  than  with  the  present,  and  that  training  is 
of  little  value  which  does  not  embrace  the  everyday  aflkirs  of 
the  world  going  on  around  us.  A  newspaper  is  the  contempo* 
rary  history  of  the  world  we  live  In.  Its  greatness  and  its 
littleness,  its  gaiety  and  its  gravities,  its  sins  and  sorrows,  its 
occnpationa  and  amusements,  its  warrlngs  and  ita  hopes  are 
there  spread  out  before  us.  Gathering  within  ita  ample  pages 
the  treasures  of  the  east  and  west,  the  north  and  south,  as  fast 
aa  the  united  agencies  of  wind,  steam  and  electricity  can 
bring  them  to  a  focus,  it  afTords  the  very  material  wherewith 
to  form  practical  men  and  women  of  this  growing  generation. 

No  man  can  be  uninformed  who  takes  and  reads  a  well  con* 
ducted  weekly  paper.  The  children  of  such  a  man  will  not 
be  found  hankering  after  fHvolous  and  vicious  amusement 
The  domestic  cat  in  such  a  family  will  never  be  found  abbre* 
vlated  of  her  caudal  appendage,  or  scouring  wildly  through 
the  kitchen  with  a  pyrotechnic  apparatus  affixed  to  that  useful 
member.  Peace  takes  up  her  abode  on  the  hearth-stone  of  the 
man  who  takes  a  paper— not  from  a  nelghbor*s  doorstep— but 
one  who  fairly  **  faces  the  music,'*  pays  his  subscription  like  a 
man,  and  enjoys  the  advantages  of  his  weekly  sheet,  because 
he  is  fairly  entitled  to  them.  Therefore,  st^  up,  sabsaibc^ 
and  be  happy. 


Failure  or  Success  in  Life. 

Take  two  men,  if  they  could  be  found,  exactly  alike  in 
mental  and  bodily  aptitudes,  and  let  one  go  on  carelessly  and 
idly,  indulging  his  appetites,  and  generally  leading  a  life  of 
pleasure,  and  let  the  other  train  himself  by  early  hours,  by 
temperate  habita,  and  by  giving  to  muscle  and  brain  each  their 
fair  share  of  employment,  and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years 
they  will  be  as  wide  apart  in  their  capacity  for  exertion  as  if 
they  had  been  bom  with  wholly  different  constitutions. 

Without  a  normal  healthy  condition  there  can,  as  a  rule,  be 
no  good  work;  and  though  that  qualification  cannot  absolute- 
ly be  secured  or  preserved  by  any  rules,  a  ltttlt>  common  sense 
and  care  will  go  a  long  way  both  in  securing  and  preserving  it. 
On  that  point  I  would  give  you  these  hints :  First,  that  it  is 
not  mental  labor  which  hurta  anybody,  unless  ihe  excesi>  be 
^ery  great,  but  rather  fretting  and  fidgeting  over  the  prospect 


of  labor  to  be  gone  through ;  so  that  the  man  who  can  aooiw* 
tom  himself  to  take  things  coolly,  which  is  quite  aa  much  a 
matter  of  discipline  as  of  nature,  and  who,  by  keeping  weQ 
beforehand  with  what  he  has  to  do,  avoids  undue  hurry  and 
nervous  excitement,  has  a  great  advantage  over  one  who  fol> 
lows  a  different  practice. 

Next,  1  would  warn  you  that  those  students  who  think  ttiey 
have  no  time  for  bodily  exerciee,  will,  sooner  or  later,  have  to 
find  time  for  illness.  Third,  when  an  opportunity  of  choice  la 
given,  morning  work  U  generally  better  than  night  work;  and 
lastly—A  matter  which  I  should  not  stop  to  allude  to,  but  that 
I  know  the  dangers  of  an  over-driven  existence  in  a  crowded, 
busy  town— if  a  man  cannot  get  through  his  day*s  labor,  of 
whatever  kind  it  maybe,  without  artificial  support  (that  means 
beer  or  Bourbom,  It  should  be  a  serious  consideration  for  him 
whether  that  kind  of  labor  is  fit  for  him  at  all. 


Harmful   Literature. 

More  harm  has  been  caused  by  sensational  noyels  of 
all  kinds  than  can  be  calculated.  Tales  of  impossibla 
love,  romantic  devotion,  unnatural  crimes,  lay  a  fouiida> 
tion  in  the  minds  of  youth  for  all  sorts  of  weakness  and 
folly.  Would  there  be  so  many  disgraceful  experiments 
in  ^  hieh  life,*'  think  you,  if  circulating  libraries  were 
cleaned  of  yeilow-coyered  literature  T  Or  so  many  atro- 
cioue   murders  if  shop-windows  were   not  hung  with 

Eictorial  representations  of  the  **  last  awful  tragedy  f  "' 
I  Satan  can't  set  a  man  to  killing,  he  will  do  the  next 
most  effective  thing,  set  somebody  to  descrfbing  or 
painting  a  murder,  iliere  are  enough  to  take  the  hint. 
What  snail  we  do  about  the  evil  f  First,  denounce  1^ 
unspaxingly.  Use  the  pen  as  a  sword.  Then  give  young 
people  more  healthful  reading :  interest  them  in  some- 
thing higher  than  the  woes  of  Alonzo  and  Angeline,  or 
the  test  death  throes  of  Pirate  Jack.  Take  the  present 
generation  of  the  young,  and  so  educate  through  a  pro- 
per literature  that  Its  taste  shall  l>e  permanently  healthy. 
There  are  thousands  of  standard  works  of  fiction  which 
are  pure  and  wholesome  in  tendency — educators  of  the 
mind.  Let  the  chOdren  read  them  and  none  others. 
They'll  soon  grow  to  like  them,  and  condemn  the  float- 
ing trash  of  tne  day— soon  disciiminate  between  wheat 
and  chaff.  In  all  possible  ways  counteract  and  prevent 
the  evU  discussed.  Let  not  tne  gallow's  beam  protrude 
its  shadow  across  the  pages  in  our  libraries,  and  the 
prints  in  our  shops,  hideous  as  a  nightmare  and  Satanle 
in  Its  suggestiveness 


Promptness  in  Duty. 

^I  have  saved  myself  a  great  deal  of  trouble  In  my  life,** 
writes  a  practical  man,  "by  always  following  this  simple  di- 
rection :  When  you  have  anything  to  do,  do  it."  The  trouble 
with  the  nujorlty  of  people  is  that  when  they  have  something 
to  do  they  don't  do  it,  at  least  not  at  the  right  tbae.  They 
wait  and  put  oil^  especially  if  the  duty  is  rather  diaagreeable, 
unta  fairly  pressed  into  a  comer  and  subjected  to  the  greatest 
Inconvenience  for  the  want  of  it. 

It  depends  very  much  upon  bow  you  begin  In  life,  how  yon 
will  go  on  through  it.  Train  your  working  powers  to  be 
prompt,  and  to  go  about  your  work  with  dispatch.  If  yon 
have  these  two  qualities  well  developed,  you  wlh  "be 
wanted.**    There  will  be  situations  waiting  for  you  all  along. 

A  young  man  In  a  large  esublishmeut  in  the  city,  received  a 
commission  one  day  to  get  out  a  vessel-load  of  cotton.  It  was 
his  first  commission  of  the  sort,  and  he  felt  pleased  to  be 
trusted.  He  resolved  to  be  especially  prompt  In  the  perform^ 
ance  of  It  So  he  engaged  his  carts  and  men  over  n^ht,  giv- 
ing orders  to  have  them  on  hand  at  an  early  hour.  He  at- 
tended to  the  business  with  so  much  energy  and  cheerfulness 
that  he  infused  a  like  enthusiasm  into  his  men.  The  buslnesa 
was  finished  with  such  dispatch  that  he  had  his  bills  all  rl^l 
and  was  at  his  customaiy  post  by  ten  o^dock,  when  his  em- 
ployer  came  m. 

He  looked  at  the  young  man  a  little  severely,  and  asked  11 
be  did  not  request  him  to  get  out  that  load  ot  cotton. 

"  I  have,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "and  ther^i  are  the  bills.'* 

Bach  promptness  was  not  unrewarded.  It  was  the  yonnfi 
man^s  stepping  stone  to  preferment  and  a  large  fortune. 
Don't  takA  all  day  to  do  what  might  be  finished  In  a  few 
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Maxried  Life  in  Germany. 

In  Oemiany  the  husband  is  the  king,  the  wife  merely 
tl^e  prime  nuniBter.  He  sits  in  his  ann-chair  smoking 
perranial  pijpesy  and  auditing  with  all  the  severity  of  a 
Lycnrgos,  the  poor  little  woman's  abject  accounts.  He 
knows  all  about  the  butter  and  dripping,  swears  at  ex- 
cesses in  soap  and  sauerkraut,  Is  abustre  as  to  fuel,  ty- 
rannical as  to  candles  and  red  herrings,  and  terrible  on 
eggs  and  bacon.  A  woman  is  no  more  mistress  of  her 
own  house  in  Germany  than  you  or  I  (despite  the  Lau- 
reate) are  masters  of  our  fate.  She  is  simply  an  upper 
eeryant ;  nay,  of  many  a  gently-born  and  gently-bred 
lady  it  may  be  said  that  the  dull  drudgery  of  her  life  is 
such  as  no  upper  servant  would  endure,  such  as  would 
be  scarcely  tolerable  to  ''  the  maid  that  does  the  mean- 
est chores."  The  maid  can  at  least  creep  into  dim  ob- 
scurity when  her  hours  of  work  are  at  an  end ;  but  the 
lady  has  to  clothe  herself  in  such  raiment  as  her  station 
is  supposed  to  demand,  and  to  leave  weariness  of  the 
flesh  and  vexation  of  spirit  in  the  kitchen  with  the  pots 
and  pans.  The  lady  in  black  silk  (reallv  an  <<  upper  ser- 
vant'*)  who  consents  to  superintend  the  Browns'  gor- 
geous establishment  for  the  moderate  consideration  of 
fifty  pounds  a  year  (everything  found),  and  no  indelicate 
inquiries  as  to  perquisities),  would  scorn  to  employ  hei^ 
self  in  the  mental  manner  common  to  many  noble  ladies 
in  Germany.    Do  I  not,  for  instance,  remember   my 

neighbor,  pretty  little  Baroness  B ,  like  the  maid  in 

the  nursery  rhyme,  standing  '*  in  the  garden,  hanging 
out  the  clothes?"  Have  1  not  gazed  with  a  tender  ad- 
miration (of  which  to  this  day  she  is  unaware)  at  Fran 

von  C 's  fair  face,  as  I  watched  her  from  my  window, 

ironing  her  husband's  shirt  fronts  all  through  a  blazing 
afternoon,  while  dow  and  again  a  diamond-drop  would 
roll  Irom  her  brow  and  fall,  audibly  hissing,  on  the  iron? 
Have  I  not  seen,  with  a  sadness  I  dare  not  show,  the  in- 
defatigable Hauptmannin  von  Z baking,  stewing. 

pounmng,  sifting,  weighing,  peeling,  with  an  eneigy 
uat  positively  paralyzed  me  at  my  point  of  observation? 
She  would  chaffer  with  the  peasants  who  brought  butter 
and  eggs  to  the  kitchen  door,  cheapening  their  already 
cheap  offerings ;  she  would  scold  the  slavey  f  who.  as  we 
all  know,  is  no  slavey  at  all),  tap  her  girls  snarply  over 
the  shouldess,  and  rap  her  boys  over  Uie  knuckles,  and 
never  ask  for  change  or  rest.  Who  ate  all  the  good 
things  she  compounded  ?  I  suppose  her  husband,  a  big 
burty  man,  with  a  red  face,  ana  beery,  guttural  voice. 
I  could  hear  him  snoring  awav  all  the  early  part  of  the 
Summer's  afternoon  (the  windows  were  open  toward  the 
garden),  when  at  four  o'clock  he  would  cast  his  Schla- 
frock  and  Jhnit^diny  get  himself  into  regimental  clothes 
again,  buckle  in  his  mg  waist,  and  go  swaggering  down 
to  his  dub,  ogling  every  girl  and  woman  he  met  by  the 
way.  I  saw  the  other  day  that  he  had  been  decorated 
wita  I  know  not  how  many  stan  and  crosses,  and  had 
grown  Into  a  LieutenantrCk>lonel,  and  I  could  not  help 
wonderiiuf  how  It  was  with  his  poor  little  wife,  who  had 
been  under  fire  so  long;  had  marched  and  counter- 
marched, and  come  to  the  front  like  a  gallant  little  vol- 
unteer, always  obedient  to  the  word  of  her  superior  offi- 
cer, cheery  and  uncomplaining.  Has  she,  too,  got  her 
slow  promotion,  and  stepped  out  of  the  ranks  oeyond 
the  kitchen  range,  beyona  the  whole  batterie  de  cuixine, 
with  the  order  of  merit  on  her  faithful,  modest  little 
breast  ?  I  doubt  it.  I  daresay,  if  I  could  look  in  upon 
her  now,  she  is  still  cuffing  supplementary  boys  off  to 
school,  lest  they  should  disturb  the  paternal  postrpran- 
dial  slumbers,  and  rating  the  slavey  as  enerffetically  as 
ever.  In  the  households  of  military  men.  or  in  those  of 
the  hohere  Buunten,  the  womenkind  gain  little,  comparar 
tively  little,  by  the  promotion  of  thdr  lords.  No  greater 
independence  of  action  is  opranted  them,  no  wider  sphere 
or  larger  interests.  Wasmng  days  come  around  as  be- 
fore ;  the  potatoes  have  to  be  peeled,  the  carrots  scraped, 
and  the  slavey  driven  ;  the  stocking  to  be  knitted,  the 
shirt  collars  to  be  ironed,  and  the  eternal  locking  and 
unlocking  to  go  on,  with  very  slight  modifications,  just 
as  it  did  five,  ten,  twenty  years  ago.  The  master  is  de- 
corated, he  has  new  titles,  becomes  more  expensive, 
generally  ornamental  and  sublime ;  he  goes  to  the  J/tnis- 
urium  or  the  Kammer;  he  sits  upon  the  Bench,  or  he 
Wrangles  in  Parliament,  or  he  elaoorates  the  KrUgtpiel; 
he  comes  in  contact  with  men  of  different  shades  and 
colors  of  opinion  :  at  the  club  he  reads  the  dail^  papers 
and  leamr^  how  the  worfd  wags ;  he  plays  whist,  goes 
tQ  the  «b«4tre«  and,  if  he  hive  nothing  to  do,  leiui-ns 


home  again  about  nine  o'clock.  Having  discussed  so  tu 
as  was  prudent,  all  the  political  news  at  the  club,  he  is 
hardly  likely  to  begin  on  the  state  of  the  outer  worid 
when  he  finds  himself  once  more  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family.     Besides,  women  don't  read  the  newspapers; 
what  is  said  and'done  in  their  inflnitesimally  small  circle 
ti  more  to  them  than  all  the  huge  disasters  of  humanity ; 
the  Kaffeedack  of  more  significance  than  Kings  or  Ksl- 
Bars  toppling  to  their  ruin ;  the  rumor  of  a  scandal  is  of 
greater  mterest  than  all  the  vast  problems  and  conflicts 
of  the  social  and  moral  universe.    And  so  a  little  local 
talk  is  likely  to  turn  up,  and,  as  it  is  verv  local  indeed, 
and  as  It  has  been  revolving  for  the  last  thirty  years  (on 
Ills)  and  the  last  twenty  years  (on  her)  part  (for  at  fiTt 
they  both  knew,  a  fair  amount  of  town  gossip),  the  con- 
versation is  not  precisely  of  a  nature  to  make  them  for- 
get the  time,  or  be  heedless  of  the  coals  and  candles. 
We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  Germans  that  thev 
are  a  domestic  people.    The  truth  Is,  that  of  domestici- 
ties there  is  enongn  and  to  spare,  but  of  domestic  life, 
as  we  understand  it,  little  or  nothing.    Beyond  eathig, 
drinUng,  and  sleeping  under  one  roof,  the  sexes  hsve 
little  in  common.  The  woman  is  a  slave  of  the  ring ;  for 
the  wife  the  baking  and  brewing,  for  the  husband  the 
cakes  and  ale ;  for  her  the  toiling  and  spinning,  for  him 
the  beer  and  skittles ;  for  her  the  sheep-walk  of  prece- 
dent and  the  stocking  of  virtue,  for  him  the  paradhigs 
and  prancings ;  for  her  the  nippings  and  screwings,  for 
him  the  pipmgs  and  dancings ;  for  her  the  dripping-jar 
and  the  meal-tub,  for  him  stars  and  garteiB,  and  general 
gallooning,  glitter  and  sublimity. 

Toilet  in  Spain. 

The  dresses  worn  by  the  inhabitants  of  Spain  ars 
varied  and  tasteful,  and  in  some  respects  totally  different 
from  those  belonging  to  other  nations.  In  a  work  en- 
titled, "A  Summer  in  Andalusia,"  we  find  thefoUow- 
remarks  upon  the  dress  of  this  nation : 
The  mysterious  mantilla  la  always  black  or  white, 
the  former  being  the  prevalent  color,  and  invariably 
worn  in  winter ;  the  white  has  a  very  pretty  effect,  espe- . 
dally  if  the  wearer  be  a  rubia  or  of  fair  complexion. 
The  white  are  always  of  lace ,  but  the  black  are  of  all 
materials— from  the  rich  lace  of  the  upper  ranks,  the 
silk  ¥rith  a  ¥ride  border  of  lace,  of  the  tradesmen's 
wives,  or  edged  with  velvet,  a  grade  lower,  to  the  coarse 
mantilla  of  pwUo  of  the  lowest  classes."  The  boBquitta 
of  Cadiz  is  pretty  much  like  a  modem  Kngllah  ffown, 
with  full  sleeves ;  though  these  are  short  and  do  not 
cover  the  arms.  It  was  formerly  adorned  with  deep 
flounces  and  trimmed  with  a  profusion  of  braid;  but 
such  are  now  rarely  seen  except  on  the  stage  or  In  the 
interior  of  the  country.  Though  in  winter  the  basquina 
as  well  as  the  mantilla  is  usuaUy  black— the  ancient  and 
genuine  hue  of  the  whole  costume— still  in  summer' 
gowns  of  other  colors  are  worn,  either  white  or  of  some 
dark  shade  of  purple,  crimson,  brown  or  green.  The 
legs  and  feet  are  cased  in  net-worked  stockings  and  san- 
diued  slippers." 

One  peculiarity  in  the  dress  of  the  ladles  of  Spain  con- 
sists in  wearing  fresh  flowers  in  the  hair,  whioh  form  a 
beautiful  contrast  with  the  dark  complexions  and  man- 
tillas. The  comb  worn  in  the  hair  Ir  generally  about  the 
size  of  those  used  in  this  country.  The  fan  is  as  univer- 
sally seen  as  the  mantilla— a  Spanish  woman  is  seldom 
without  it,  even  within  doors.  The  favorite  fashion  of 
parting  or  dressing  the  hair  among  the  Andalusians  con- 
sists in  parting  it  in  the  middle,  smoothing  it  over  the 
forehead  and  bringing  it  down  into  one  lal^l^e,  thin  cnri 
flattened  against  each  temple,  and  called  the  love-twisL 

In  the  streets  the  women  wear  veils  instead  of  caps  or 
hats.  These  veils,  very  unlike  the  gossamer  texture  of 
those  worn  by  ladies  of  most  other  nations,  are  made  of 
blue  or  pink  flannel.  This,  with  a  black  petticoat  of 
stuff  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  costume. 

The  Catalonlan  ladies  are  great  elegantes;  they  wore  a 
few  years  since  a  black  silk  petticoat  with  a  small  hoop. 
The  body  of  the  dress  was  made  so  low  In  front  that  the 
shoulders  were  quite  uncovered,  and  the  veil  so  stiffen- 
ed out  with  wlm  that  it  formed  two  arches,  one  on  either 
'  aide  of  the  head. 

In  Castille  the  women  have  larKelilumsy  sabots,  a  daric 
gown,  thrown  back  and  tied  bdilnd;  an  apron  of  blue 
and  white,  and  a  large  veil  fastened  to  the  head  with 
streamerH  of  blue  ribbon. 


The  monster  caps  of  the  men 
are  frequently  faced  and  ornamented  with  red  or  blue. 
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Ozone. 

BT  JAB.   P.  DDFFT. 

It  was  discovered  some  years  ago,  by  a  (German  chem- 
ist, that  wbea  water  was  decomposed  by  voltaic  electri- 
city a  peculiar,  punfi^ent  smell  was  developed.  More  re- 
cently it  has  been  oBserved  that  this  odor  Is  similar  to 
that  evolved  by  wet  phosphorous  when  exposed  to  the 
air,and  that  (t  is  due  to  a  peculiar  modification  of  oxygen, 
the  name,  wmit^  being  derived  from  a  Greek  word  mean- 
ing to  smell.  This  chemical  is  best  prepared  by  an  elec- 
wa}  machine  constructed  for  the  purpose:  but  It  can 
KiHo  be  secured  by  the  following  method,  which  will  be 
found  more  convenient  for  most  persons  . 

Place  a  piece  of  phosphorous  (the  surface  of  which 
has  been  scraped  clean  under  water  with  a  knife)  in  a 
clean  bottle.  Half  cover  the  phosphorous  with  water, 
dose  the  bottle  with  a  loose  stopper,  and  place  it  in  an 
Atmosphere  of  25^.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  lit- 
tle column  of  smoke  will  be  seen  to  rise  from  the  phos- 
phorous, and  the  peculiar  odor  of  ozone  will  gradually 
pervade  the  bottle. 

When  pure,  ozone  Is  an  offensive,  poisonous  gas— air 
which  Is  charged  with  it  being  Irrespirable,  and  produc- 
ing effects  on  the  human  body  similar  to  those  produced 
by  cliloiine,  and  which  have  already  been  described  in 
these  columns.  80  powerful  is  its  smell  that  It  can  be 
recoenized  In  air  containing  only  a  millionth  part  of  it. 
Upon  its  property  of  instantly  destroyinfi^  the  Iodides  of 
(be  metals,  is  based  a  ready  method  of  testing  its  pres- 
ence, the  plan  being  to  thrust  a  moistened  slip  of  Dlot- 
tlng  paper,  which  has  been  saturated  with  starch  and 
iodide  of  potash,  into  the  bottle  of  ozonized  air  above 
described,  when  the  paper  will  instantly  acquire  a  deep 
blue  unu 

Ozone  bleaches  and  destroys  vegetable  matters,  is  a 
powerful  disinfectant,  and  possesses  an  intense  power 
of  rusting  all  thejnetals,  excepting  gold  and  platinum. 
Even  silver  Is,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  rusted  bv  it, 
and  covered  with  a  brown  coating  of  an  oxide  of  silver. 
When  such  substances  as  saw-dust,  charcoal,  or  milk,are 
thrown  into  a  vial  of  ozone,  its  odor  instantly  disap- 
pears. Although  so  ofTensive  when  pure,  ozone  instant- 
ly destroys  a  great  many  offensive  gases,  and  is  recom- 
mended as  being  well  fittted  for  the  purification  of  slck- 
coomsand  hospitals. 

A  Debtor's  Prison, 

Old  fogies  sometimes  complain  of  the'  degeneracy  of 
modem  times  and  the  heartlessness  of  modem  men: 
they  say  that  in  the  eager  race  for  riches  we  are  apt  to 
•ay  no  attention  to  those  who  have  fallen  in  the  race, 
)ut  keep  on  right  over  them,  without  stopping  to  help 
them  on  theii  ^et  again.  In  order  to  refute  this  charge 
we  have  but  to  contrast  the  manner  in  which  poor  debt- 
ors were  used  in  former  times,  with  that  of  the  present 
time.  When  a  person  was  arrested  he  was  first  carried 
to  a  sponging  house,  where  he  had  to  pay  the  most  ex- 
orbitant charges,  and  then  he  was  conveyed  to  prison. 
Ihe  most  celebrated  prison  for  poor  deotors  was  the 
Fleet.  There  the  person  arrested  had  to  pay  for  every- 
thing, even  lor  his  room.  The  ofiQce  of  superintendent 
was  sold  at  a  h^h  figure,  and  the  way  the  person  who 
bought  it  made  it  pay,  was  by  asking  extortionate 
charges  for  everything.  The  manner  of  living  in  this 
place  is  described  in  an  ancient  copy  of  verses.  The  first 
night  of  the  prisoner's  soloum  is  passed  in  feasting  at 
his  expense,  provided  he  has  money  enough  to  pay  for 
it.  The  poor  people  were  in  the  utmost  distress  in  this 
place.  There  is  an  account  of  a  man  wbo  got  his  living 
by  training  a  pet  cat  to  catch  mice  and  bring  them  to 
him,  upon  which  he  lived.  A  man  who  dared  to  ask  the 
iceeper  for  a  purse  of  money  that  had  been  taken  from 
him,  was  placed  in  a  hurdle  and  dragged  about  the  yard 
with  hia  nead  trailing  over  the  stones,  ''by  whloh  ill 
usage  he  became  not  altogether  so  well  In  his  intellec- 
tual as  formerly."  Visitors  were  not  allowed  to  bring 
Uqnor  into  the  prison,  but  dram  shops  were  kept  within 
the  walls  under  the  name  ot  tape  shops.  For  two  cen- 
turies this  prison  continued  to  be  a  very  hell  upon  earth, 
and  the  terror  of  all  poor  debtors.  The  most  conserva- 
tive man  alive  cannot  but  admit  the  superiority  of  the 
prisons  of  the  present  day  over  those  that  fiourished  a 
century  ago,  while  tbe  condition  of  the  poor  of  our  day 
IB  not  at  i2l  comparable  in  wretchedness  with  that  of  the 
olden  time- 
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Lost  to  Society. 

BY  BOBl.  y.   BAL8TON. 

Under  this  bead  may  be  classed  those  enthusiastic 
oung  couples  who  experience  an  all-sufficient  bliss  in 
liie  companionship  of  each  other,  and  a  feeling  of  sym- 
pathetic mental  composure  not  to  be  met  wlthe&ewhere. 
They  usually  eschew  society  altogether,  regarding  the 
pleasure  It  affords  as  entirely  too  insignificant  to  cope 
with  the  sublimity  there  is  in  a  dual  beatitude.  Their  . 
visiting,  whenever  they  do  deign  to  show  the  light  of 
their  countenances  to  their  fellow  beings,  is  mostly 
among  their  own  immediate  relations.  All  efforts  to 
draw  them  out  are  treated  with  an  indifference  that 
silences  any  further  attempts.  It  makes  no  difference  to 
them  what  Is  going  on  in  the  outer  world,  so  long  as 
they  continue  to  enjoy  the  exclusive  blessings  contained 
in  this  absorbing  union  of  mind  and  sentiment.  A  death 
in  their  midst  duturbs  their  equanimity  about  as  little  as 
a  birth.  No  matter  who  is  bom,  who  marries,  or  who 
dies,  they  go  round  and  round  in  the  tread-mill  of 
domestic  felicity  just  the  same.  They  regard  their  home 
as  an  earthly  paradise,  too  good  for  the  habitation  of 
conmion  mortals  other  than  themselves  ;  consequently, 
they  invite  but  few  visitors.  And  if  you  should  stray 
within  their  sacred  precincts,  you  are  ill  at  ease,  lest  you 
disturb  their  devotion.  Literally,  their  abode  Is  a  place 
of  worship,  in  which  each,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
other,  is  installed,  the  one  a  god,  and  the  other  a  god- 
dess. 

Their  behavior  is  truly  mirth-provoking  to  the  out- 
sider, and  an  interesting  study  to  determine  the  cause  of 
this  afl^nity.  The  newly-made  bridegroom  may  be  as 
homely  as  D.  is  himself,  yet  the  affection  of  the  wife  is 

est  as  tender  and  clinging  as  though  he  were  an  Apollo, 
e  may  be  what  in  the  opinion  of  tne  world  constitues  a 
dolt,  yet  her  satisfaction  in  her  treasure  is  lust  as  su- 

Sreme  as  though  he  were  endowed  with  an  intellect  cf 
lie  highest  order.  On  the  other  hand,  the  physical  con- 
stractlon  of  the  wife  may  be  such  that  she  is  absolutely 
repulsive  to  most  other  people ;  still  in  the  estimation  of 
her  husband,  she  is  as  lovely  as  Venus. 

It  is  the  delusion  under  which  these  apparently  ill- 
matched  couples  are  laboring,  that  makes  their  behavior 
so  ludicrous.  If  your  taste  is  so  easilv  satisfied  that  you 
can  fall  in  love  with  a  pretty  hand  or  foot,  in  spite  of  tha 
doformity  of  the  face,  don't  let  the  world  see  that  you 
have  been  deceived  in  believing  the  face  pretty  also. 
They  may  then  think  jou  have  been  captivated  by  some 
trait  of  character  that  they  have  never  discovered ; 
hence,  you  may  keep  up  your  reputation  for  good  judg- 
menu 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  will  save  this  neces- 
sary attachment— time.  Leave  the  devoted  couple  to 
themselves  for  a  few  years.  After  awhile  when  they 
would  enter  society  and  invite  social  Intercourse,  they 
find,  alas,  that  they  have  few  friends. 


Bashan  Shepherds. 

<<  As  we  sat  and  looked,"  writes  the  gifted  author  of 
"The  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan,"  "the  silent  hillsides 
around  us  were  in  a  moment  filled  with  life  and  sound. 
The  shepherds  led  their  fiocks  forth  from  the  gates  of 
the  city.  They  were  hi  full  view  ;  and  we  listened  to 
them  with  no  little  interest.  Thousands  of  sheep  and 
goats  were  there,  grouped  in  dense  confused  masses. 
The  shepherds  stood  together  until  all  came  out.  Thea 
they  separated ;  each  shepherd  taking  a  different  path, 
and  uttering,  as  he  advanced,  a  shrill  peculiar  call.  The 
sheep  heardthem.  At  first  the  masses  swayed  and  moved, 
as  if  shaken  by  some  intemal  convulsion  *.  then  points 
strack  out  in  the  direction  taken  by  the  shepherd .  these 
became  longer  and  longer  until  the  confused  masses 
were  resolved  into  long  living  streams,  flowing  after 
their  leaders.  The  sight  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
vivid  illustrations  which  human  eyes  could  witness  of, 
that  beautiful  discourse  of  our  Lord,  recorded  by  John : 
'And  the  sheep  hear  the  shepherd's  voice :  and  he 
calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name,  and  leadeth  them  out ; 
and  when  he  putteth  forth  his  own  sheep  he  goeth  be- 
fore them ;  and  the  sheep  follow  him ;  for  they  know 
his  voice,  and  a  stranger  will  they  not  follow ;  fo: 
they  know  not  the  voice  of  strangers. — John  z,  8-5." 

It  never  troubles  the  wolf  how  many  the  sheep  be. 
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Difficulties  in  Learning  Foreign  Lan- 
guages. 

BT  B.  C.  MOBSBSB. 

If  there  is  anvthlng  in  our  luijniAg«  thftt  pnxilea  a 
frenchman,  it  is  the  many  significations  of  the  same 
word.  The  perplexities  of  a  persevering  Monsieur  arto- 
big  from  onr  word  *^  fast/'  are  more  munerons  than  one 
would  at  first  suppose,  ss  for  instance : 

*'  Zis  horse,  sair,  he  go  qneek,  what  yon  say  T  *' 

<'  Tes,  he  Is  a  fast  horse/' 

''Ah  I  pardon  Monsieur,  but  your  friend  say  he  make 
fkst  his  horse,  and  he  tie  him  to  a  post  so  he  no  go  at 
all." 

''  VeiT  true,  he  is  made  fast  by  being  tied  to  the  post" 

"  Ah  fiat  cannot  be,  he  cannot  go  ust  \  but  what  you 
eall  a  man  sat  keeps  fast  ?" 

"  O,  he  is  a  good  man  who  does  not  eat  on  fast  days." 

"  But  I  have  seen  one  fron  vvoant^  who  eat  and  drink 
and  ride  and  do  eTerything.  Ze  people  say  he  is  a  bad 
man — he  is  fast." 

'"True,  that  is  called  Uting  a  fast  life." 

''  Ah,  entoifuMtfitX,  sen  all  se  days  of  his  life  moost  be 
fist  days." 

"Certainly,  they  are." 

''JSA,  Mm  7  does  he  eat  eyery  day  ?  " 

"Certainly  he  does." 

"  Zen  how  can  he  keep  fsst  T  " 

''  Why,  he  keeps  going,  to  be  sure." 

"  i/a4«,  ietta!  Tou  tell  me  to  stand  ftet  when  you 
want  me  to  keep  still,  and  go  fast  when  you  want  me  to 
run,  and  keep  fast  when  you  no  want  me  to  eat,  and 
liye  fast  when  you  want  me  to  eat.  What  absurd  lan- 
guage this." 

And  it  Is  an  absurd  language.  Who  has  not  been 
puaaled  to  pronounce  hundreds  of  words  in  the  English 
language  ?  Where  is  the  person  who  can  correctly  spell 
a  list  of  one  hundred  catch  words  without  preyfous 
study  T  In  order  to  learn  to  spell  correctly,  we  have  to 
learn  a  dosen  rules  and  o  thousand  and  one  exceptions 
to  those  rules,  and  eyen  then  not  one  person  in  a  hun- 
dred feels  competent  to  write  an  article  for  the  press 
without  he  has  Webster  or  Worcester  by  his  side.  In 
the  Spanish  Academies  it  is  customary  to  say  of  any  non- 
sensical project,  **  It  is  as  absurd  as  English  spelling." 
And  it  is  no  wonder  that,  not  only  Spaniards,  but  all 
foreigners  make  so  much  fun  about  our  spelling,  our 
''  ale  table,"  and  our  idioms 

Speaking  of  idioms  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  I  once 
reao.  A  Frenchman  Just  from  France  landed  on  the 
shores  of  America.  He  wss  soon  accosted  with,  "How 
are  you,  sir  ? " 

"How  are  I,"  repUed  the puuled Frenchman ;  "rat 
you  mean  r  " 

"  I  mean,  how  do  you  do  T  " 

"Doyat,  sairT" 

**  How  do  you  find  yourself  ?  " 

"  I  no  lose  myself ;  yat  you  mean  T  " 

"  I  mean  how  do  you  feel  ?  " 

"  Tou  Just  feel  of  me  and  see,  sair,"  said  the  enraged 
Frenchman,  stripping  off  his  coat,  "  yat  you  thinks  lis, 
anyway,  sairT'*^ 

it  Is  strange  that  in  a  language  that  is  spoken  by  so 
many  people  and  which  will,  probably,  sometime  be  the 
nniyersal  language,  if  a  univenal  language  is  eyer  adopt- 
ed, that  we  find  so  many  gross  absurdities.  What  we 
need  is  a  thorough  reylsion  of  the  English  language,  al- 
though it  is  true  that,  if  thoroughly  reyised,  it  would 
almost  be  a  new  language.  But  it  is  not  the  French  who 
are  to  correct  us  in  this  respect,  for  their  language  is 
almost  as  "barbarous"  as  our  own,  as  the  following 
anecdote  may  show : 

A  clergyman  in  VirglniSi.  haying,  as  he  supposed,  ac- 
quired a  perfect  knowledge  of  French,  yislted  Paris. 
Expecting  to  haye  no  difficulty  in  understanding  French 
or  making  himself  understood,  he  went  to  a  hotel  where 
English  was  not  spoken.  On  telling  the  landlady  that 
he  wanted  a  room,  she  asked  him  if  he  was  a  ^*garcon,^^ 
This  was  the  first  question  he  had  been  asked,  and  it 
was  a  puzzler.  ^^Oarcon  means  a  boy,"  said  the  clergy- 
man to  himself,  "  but  I  am  forty-fiye.  It  also  means  a 
waiter,  but  she  surely  does  not  take  me  for  one  because 
of  my  white  crayat."  He  could  not  answer.  He  after- 
wards learned  that  ^^garcon^^  also  means  a  ** bachelor," 
and  the  landlady  simply  meant  to  inquire  whether  he 
wanted  a  single  or  a  double  room. 


The 


And  this  reminds  me  of  a  little  adyentnre  which  I  had 
a  few  months  ago.  Taking  up  a  French  paper  I  read  sn 
account  of  a  bul  in  Paris,  and  what  was  my  astonish- 
ment to  find  that  a  certain  lady  wore  a  dish-doth  oyer 
her  shoulders,  and  that  her  dress  was  trimmed  with  the 
same  material.  Another  lady  had  her  entire  costume  of 
dish-cloth.  I  was  astonished.  I  had  heard  of  many 
strange  articles  of  i4>parel  worn  by  the  ladles  of  Psxisy 
but  to  appear  at  a  ball,  clothed  only  tai  diah-doth^jnp- 
ped  all  the  stories  I  had  eyer  read  or  heard  of.  "  What 
will  they  wear  next,"  I  said  to  myself,  and  1  stnoerely 
hoped  that  our  ladies  would  haye  more  taste  and  TOod 

dgment  than  to  follow  the  example  set  by  those  ladles^ 

lie  word  used  was  "roncAoN."  and  the  only  definitioD 
giyen  in  my  dictionary  was  "dish-cloth."  I  examined 
four  other  dictionaries,  and  the  only  definition  giren 
was  dish-cloth.  Thinkmgthere  must  be  some  mistake. 
I  carried  the  paper  to  a  French  dressmaker.  When  I 
told  her  of  my  difficulty,  forgetting  her  gentfiity.  she 
burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and  then  told  me  that  **Tor' 
chon "  also  signified  "  Quny  lace,"  a  yery  eostly  and 
el^ant  article  of  dress. 

(hie  great  difficulty  in  leaining  to  conyerae  with  for- 
eign people  and  in  a  foreign  language.  Is  thAt  very  few 
people  of  any  nationality  speak  correctly  and  graminatv- 
cally.  For  instance,  in  English,  if  we  ask  am  ordinary 
person  a  question  the  answer  of  which  he  does  not  know, 
he  wHl  say,  "I  dun  no,"  or  "Pdno,"  while  the  coi^ 
rect  answer  to  the  question  would  be,  "  I  do  not  know." 
It  is  lust  so  in  French  if  we  look  in  a  French  grammar 
for  that  expression,  we  shall  find  it  says :  '<V«  me  m 
poit,"  while  if  we  ask  a  Frenchman,  he  wiU  say,  "& 
pas." 

After  I  had  learned  to  read  French,  and  to  ooarene 
with  my  classmates  in  French  with  comparattve  ease,  1 
went  to  Montreal  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  Fren^ 
accent.  A  few  hours  after  my  arriyal  1  attended  an  eren- 
tng  meeting,  and,  though  I  paid  the  doaest  attention  to 
the  whole  seimon,  I  understood  but  four  woida  dniiag 
the  whole  eyening,  and  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  pn>- 
gress  I  made  the  first  week.  By  constant  study.  I  was 
able  at  the  end  of  my  second  week  to  underatand  aome 
of  their  lingo,  and  hi  three  weeks  I  discoyercMl  thai,  ex- 
cept the  accent,  I  spoke  much  better  French  than  tiis 
Frenchmen  themselyes. 

When  I  told  this  to  a  German  of  my  aoqualntaaee^  he 
told  me  that  he  experienced  the  same  difBcnlty  f    * 
Ing  French,  and  also  English. 

Cydes. 

There  seams  to  be  a  cnrious  system  of  cydes  which  1 
almoet  everything  m  the  material  and  even  moral  uniyans. 
We  sll  know  that  insects  seem  to  hsye  their  partlcalar  cydss 
and  Ihas  disappear  in  certain  localities.  One  yesr  the  greedy 
corraut-worm  could  fsirly  be  heard  munching  away  at  1heiac» 
thrifty  bushes,  and  leaving  them  as  hare  as  if  swept  by  a  fire. 
Another  year  I  remember  a  pest  called  the  fire>woim,  which 
devunrcd  &lmo£t  every  green  leaf  in  the  oak-woods  we  aa«4  to 
ride  through.  One  would  sappose  they  would  haye  left  be* 
hind  themmlUioDS  of  eggs  to  develop  another  season,  but  diat 
was  the  last  we  have  heard  of  them  or  the  conrant-worm.  May 
bo  the  little  germs  are  biding  their  time  and  waiting  their  next 
cycle,  but  we  hope  it  may  not  oome  in  onr  day. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  how  It  was  that  boys  all  over 
the  coantry,  as  far  as  one  can  learn,  break  out  at  one  and  the 
name  time  in  an  epidemic  of  top-spinning,  msrbleeiiootiag 
and  kite-flying.  It  is  not  always  when  the  season  would  seem 
must  propitious,  but  I  believe  it  is  about  univenal. 

If  there  happens  a  fearful  disaster  st  ses,  theze  Is  almost 
sore  to  come  news  of  another  and  another,  from  remote 
quarters  of  the  globe,  dwindling  down  to  smaller  wrecks  on 
inland  waters,  untH  the  cycle  seems  to  have  passed.  We  sll 
kuow,  too,  how  fast  one  railroad  disaster  seems  to  follow  upon 
the  heels  of  another.  But  it  is  a  comforting  view  that  the  mis- 
chief  will  not  be  of  long  duration,  and  even  the  ^^hazd-tlmss'* 
cycle  is  passing  over  at  last. 

German  manufacturers  are  continually  engaged  in  pnrdiaslag 
fish-bones,  gathered  along  the  Norwegian  shores  near  extcnrfve 
fish-caring  establishments.  These  are  pulverised  and  cqd- 
vcrtcdinto  firtillzcrs.  It  Is  suggeetod  that  arrangements  be 
made  for  utilizing  the  bones  from  the  establishments  in  Ksw- 
foundland. 
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SPIDEBS   AT   HOME. 

•*  HTome  iDto  mj  parlor,* 
Said  the  spider  to  the  fly.** 

We  are  going  to  have  a  talk  about  splden.  although 
|>eople  think  they  are  aglv  things,  and  too  often  either 
run  away  from  them  or  kill  them.  There  are  spiders 
that  are  wonderfnl.  others  that  are  amosing,  others  use- 
ful, others  beautiful ;  and.  perhaps,  if  we  were  wiser, 
v^e  might  see  all  these  good  Qualities  in  all  spiders. 

First  of  all,  they  are  wonderful.  The  large  predons 
dtone  in  a  brooch  is  polished  and  cut,  so  that  it  has  many 
faceU  tamed  different  ways  Uf  reflect  the  light.     Well, 


fected.  Every  thread  is  arranged  in  order,  and  n 
looks  like  a  fairy  wheel  of  thinneat  gossamer.^ 
When  the  spider  makes  it,  he  begins  with  the  threads 
that  would  be  the  spokes  of  the  wheel,  running  out 
from  the  centre  to  the  ed^ea.  There  are  gener- 
ally between  twenty  or  thirty  of  these  and  he 
goes  over  them  again  and  again  to  make  them 
strong,  and  fastens  them  all  well  together  in  the 
centre.  Then,  going  to  the  outer  edge,  he  begins 
walking  around  it,  leaving  his  thread  after  him 
wherever  he  goes,  and  making  it  fast  to  every 
spoke  before  he  proceeds  to  the  next.  Thus  gradu- 
ally He  worKs  round  and  round,  the  circles  narrowina 
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in  the  same  way  the  eve  of  the  common  spider  has 
^£>ur  thousand  of  these  little  sides  or  facets.  He  can 
see  through  every  one  of  them,  yet  it  is  all  only  one 
eye,  so  small  that  you  would  have  to  look  closely  to 
see  it.  When  you  hear  that  he  has  eight  of  these 
eyes  you  can  imagine  how  little  trouble  it  gives  him 
to  see  the  Hies  and  midges  ;  although  he  rests  so 
seemingly  stupid  in  the  middle  of  his  web. 

The  silk  worm,  you  know,  produces  his  silk  out  of 
two  little  holes  in  his  mouth.  The  thread  the  spider 
sp*ns  comes  from  hundreds  of  holes  in  his  body. 
Hundreds  of  threads,  too  small  for  our  eyes  to  see, 
are  twisted  together  into  every  single  thread  that  a 
spider  w«»ave8 

Vou  know    how  eveu   the  web  is  wlien  it  is  i>et< 


fntn  he  and  his  thread  are  m  the  center,  and  the  web  is 
finished. 

There  are  some  spiders  that  construct  a  sort  of  ladder 
of  silk,  going  back  among  the  leaves  close  by,  and.  at 
the  end  of  ft,  they  lay  hidden  till  their  prey  Is  caugnt ; 
but  usually  the  spider  sits  in  the  middle  of  his  web, 
giving  it  a  shake  now  and  then  to  make  sure  that  it  is 
all  strong.  The  web  is  sticky,  every  thread  being  damp 
with  a  gummy  substance,  so  the  moment  a  fly  touches 
it  he  is  stuck  fast.  If  the  fly  is  a  large  one  the  spider 
daspe  it  with  his  long  legs,  and  strikes  his  sharp 
nippers  into  its  body.  Instantly  the  fly  ceases  to 
Rtrus:gle  ;  it  Is  dead.  The  spider  has  poisoned  it  by  a 
fluid  which  lies  hidden  in  bis  iront  claws.  Now  he  cuts 
away  the  threads  of  the  web  close  to  his  victim,  and 
then,  twirliiiU  the  deud  fly  round  and  round,  swathes 
liiip  in  new  threads      liaviu?  thusiiiide  up  acomoact 
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tmndle,  be  attaclies  It  to  himself,  and,  at  his  leisure, 
carries  It  some  hidine-place  and  enjovs  his  meaL  Those 
fery  small  lliea  called  midges,  which  whirl  about  in 
iwarms  under  the  trees  in  summer,  are  caught  in  yast 
aumbers  on  the  gummy  webs.  Sometimes  more  than  a 
hundred  of  them  are,  in  a  single  day,  lodged  in  one  of 
these  traps,  and  when  the  owner  wants  them  he  collects 
leyeral,  binds  them  together,  and  carries  them  off  in 
lots. 

Spiders  fight,  and  eat  each  other,  when  they  can ;  and 
for  all  sorts  of  insect  food  they  have  amazing  appetites. 
Here  is  the  account  of  the  bill  of  fare  of  one  which  a 
oaturalist  watched  and  fed  with  dead  insects  :~Half- 
past  five  in  the  morning,  an  earwig,  at  seven,  a  fly ;  at 
nine,  a  daddy-longkgs ;  at  one,  a  big  blue-bottle  or 
blow-fly ;  and  after  that  the  spider  employed  himself  in 
carrying  off  in  lots  together,  and  eating,  more  than  a 
hundred  midges,  which  had  been  cau^t  tai  his  web 
during  the  day.  The  gentleman  who  took  the  trouble 
to  watch  this  spider  savs  that,  Uking  into  account  the 
size  of  a  man,  compared  to  the  size  of  a  spider,  a  man 
with  a  similar  appetite  would  eat  thus :— At  daybreak,  a 
^  small  alligator;  at  seven,  a  lamb;  at  nine  o»clock.  a 
young  giraffe ;  at  one,  a  sheep ;  and  after  that,  about  a 
hundred  larks.  But  after  all  it  is  hard  to  call  the  spider 
greedy,  when  we  learn  what  work  he  has  to  do.  The 
len£rtb  of  thread  a  spider  spins  in  a  week  making  new 
webs  (for  one  web  usually  only  lasts  a  dav),  binding  up 
his  victims,  and  going  about  from  place  to  place,  always 
leaving  a  thread  after  him,  is  said  to  be  nearly  two 
hundred  yards,  and  all  this  comes  out  of  his  own  small 
body. 

Dr.  Lincecum  describes  the  manrellous  art  of  the  gos- 
samer or  ballooning  spider  in  the  construction  and  navi- 
gation of  her  aeronautical  ships.  In  Texas,  according 
to  the  author,  December  is  the  month  for  these  balloon- 
inc:  spiders  to  emigrate.  When  they  intend  to  make  an 
ascension,  they  fix  themselves  on  some  extreme  point 
of  the  branch  of  a  tree,  or  weed  or  corn-tassel,  then  care- 
fully  spin  out  a  lock  of  white  gossamer,  five  or  six  inches 
long,  and  two  inches  wide  in  the  middle,  tapering  to- 
ward the  ends,  holding  it  all  the  time  in  the  gentle  breeze 
by  a  thread  two  or  three  inches  long,  which,  being  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  the  selected  point,  detains  the  bal- 
loon until  it  is  finished.  They  then  spin  out  at  the  bow 
tv.  o  lines,  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  length,  and  another 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  at  the  stem,  then  cut  the  cable 
and  sail  away  on  an  inclined  plane.  There  are  a  mother 
and  half  a  dozen  or  more  young  spiders  aboard  every 
balloon,  and  thus  the  species  are  scattered  over  vast  dis- 
tricts. These  tiny  aeronauts  choose  for  starting  on  their 
voyage  a  clear  day,  temperature  60  deg.  Fahr.,  wind 
gently  from  the  south.  At  about  1  p.  m.  they  may  be 
seen  sailing  with  the  wind.  Toward  4  p.  m.  the  spectator 
will  observe  that  the  balloons  are  beginning  to  de- 
scend. When  the  streamers  strike  some  tall  weed 
or  gniss  the  air  ships  are  made  fast  and  the  passen- 
gers instantly  leap  out,  spinnning  out  a  thread  as 
they  fall,  thus  landing  in  safety. 

When  a  spider  is  attacked,  he  saves  himself  by 
falling  from  his  web  and  hanging  by  a  thread  so  fine 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  seen.  The  danger  being  gone, 
he  climbs  up  the  thread  again,  hand  over  hand,  like 
a  sailor  going  up  a  rope.  At  other  times  he  drops 
from  the  web,  leaving  no  gossamer  rope  for  his  re- 
turn. He  lies  on  the  ground  below,  with  his  legs 
gathered  round  him  into  a  little  ball  that  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  the  loose  earth.  If  you  pick 
him  up  he  often  keeps  perfectly  still  for  minutes 
together,  till  you  think  he  must  be  dead,  and  throw 
him  away.  Dead,  indeed  I  The  moment  you  are 
gone  he  spreads  out  his  eight  long  legs,  and  runs 
away. 

We  sometimes  are  inclined  to  believe  that  spiders 
can  fly ;  but  that  is  impossible,  for  they  have  no  wings. 
How  is  it,  then,  that  they  pass  through  the  air,  moving 
from  branch  to  branch,  or  rising  from  the  top  of  a 
garden  wall  ?  If  we  look  closely  at  a  spider  passing 
from  place  to  place,  we  can  see  that  he  is  climbing 
along  a  thread,  or  that  it  is  floating  up  with  him. 
When  he  wants  to  go  from  branch  to  branch, 
le   shoots  out    a  thread  from  his  body,  the  wind  car- 


ries It  on,  and  its  gum  makes  It  to  adhere  to  wbaterer  It 
touches.    Then  the  end  being  fast  he  mores  along  it. 

Sometimes  this  thread  is  carried  up  into  the  air  and 
waited  hither  and  thither,  and  the  spider,  letting  go  hi3 
hold  of  the  ground,  is  carried  upward— the  least  breath 
of  air  being  quite  suflScient  to  raise  his  flossing  cord  and 
cany  him  away.  Without  the  assistance  of  this  filmr 
fiOk  he  cannot  ascend  an  even  surface  as  a  fly  can. 
If  vou  put  a  spider  into  the  bottom  of  a  perfectlv  dean 
well-polished  glass,  he  will  make  useless  attempts  to 
walk  up  its  sides,  and  then  he  will  spin  a  web  againrt  it, 
a  sort  of  ladder,  which  he  ascends  st«p  by  step  as  b^ 
makes  It.  Ton  will  require  very  good  sight  to  see  this 
web  against  the  glass,  but  a  strong  magnt^ing-elasa  will 
show  ft  to  you.  It  is  quite  a  different  thing  when  a  ftrav 
spider  stand  on  the  ceiling  back  downwards.  There  be 
has  an  uneven  surface  which  he  can  easily  scire  with  big 
daws. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  jolly  open-air  life  of  the 
garden  spider  is  the  dismal  existence,  that  can  hardly  be 
called  life,  passed  by  the  common  house  spider.  Constmetiiig 
a  web  of  strong  cloth-like  texture,  slung  like  a  baoimock  in 
some  ont-of-the-way  comer,  her  life  is  spent  in  a  etaie  of 
chroDic  scmi-de^titution,  waiting  for  the  infatuated  fl>  that 
may  accidenully  drop  in.  Her  powers  of  endurance  mus:  be 
something  woaderinl.  When  haocer  can  be  borne  no  lofigtr. 
this  spider— a  determined  canaibal  when  nothing  betc<.'r  c;u] 
be  hac^will  start  on  a  hnnUng  expedition  after  other  epiden 
of  a  smaUer  kind,  exercising  in  the  nefiuions  qneat  a  r^od 
deal  of  canning. 

The  boose  spider  passes  the  winter  in  both  the  eeg  and  per- 
fect form.  The  writer  on  the  10th  of  February  roosed  a  lar^ 
torpid  house  spider  from  its  sleep,  which  slowly  and  wi  h 
much  difflcolty  made  its  way  up  toe  wall  to  a  crerice  io  tne 
ceiline,  evidently  thinking,  with  the  slogsard,  'Ton  hd.. 
waked  me  too  soon;  1  must  si  amber  agam!^*  On  the  s&nitr 
date,  Febraary  10— a  cold,  frosty  day— a  oocoon  that  wae  *ii>> 
served  to  be  taming  darker- colored  than  others  was  opeuci^U 
and  foand  to  be  fall  of  perfectly  formed  young  spiders,  ncarl  v 
black.  Some  of  them  b^gan  to  move,  and  one  fell  oat  c^  \l^ 
nest  on  to  some  .... 


some  paper  beneath,  when,  on  Boving  the  paf^x, 
the  yoang  straggler  was  foand  hanging  to  it  four  or  five in'&rs 
below,  proving  that  as  soon  as  spiders  are  hatchea  thev  have 
the  power  of  attaching  themselves  to  any  object  tbey  couca. 
py  a  line  of  their  own  making,  strong  enoagii  lo  btsu*  t&eai. 
They  evidently  knew  it  was  too  early  to  separate,  for,  un  bein^ 
left  to  themselves,  they  were  soon  after  funnd  huddled  tc^ 
getber  in  a  roand  heap,  each  in  the  shape  the  old  oues  assimK 
when  simalating  deatb." 

There  are  MValer  Hpiden,  which  inhabit  shallow  scagoAxit 
pools  and  uiamhes.  When  they  dive  ander  water  a  little  air  a 
retained  between  the  haus  with  which  they  are  covered  iiid 
this,  making  a  babble  beneath  the  surf  ace.  Keeps  then  all  v& 
Tne  female  spins  round  her  a  cell  of  ellk.  of  a  form  somcthic? 
like  a  tnimble,  or  half  a  small  bird's-egg.  It  is  filled  with  ixei 
babble  of  air.  so  that  the  water  cannot  get  in;  and  in  itu» 
silken  diving-bell  she  lays  her  aKga.  It  is  from  eggs  that  both 
land  and  water  spiders  come.  Often  the  mother  i^tiows  great 
care  and  affection  in  her  own  insect  way,  cnrefaliygodnJiiig 
the  tiny  cocoon  in  which  handredd.  perhaps  thouMuds,  of  her 
eifgs  are  enclosed.  Some  species  CArrr  it  between  their  fore- 
claws;  some  keep  it  attached  to  their  bodies ;  others  place  it 
in  crevices  of  walls,  or  roll  it  ap  in  a  dead  leaf.  There  is  one 
Kind  of  spider  that  uvea  in  the  woods,  and  binds  together  ihe 
fallen  leaves,  spinning  Its  threads  roand  them  to  make  a  uesc 
for  Itself.  It  Is  remarkable  that  the  dormoase,  when  it  1^ 
baildiug  its  own  little  nest,  takes  these  spiders^- nests  to  make 
its  roof.  In  some  places  where  people  have  searched,  the  roof 
of  two  oat  of  every  three  of  the  uesu  of  dormice  wen  fanned 
of  a  spider Vnest  of  leaves. 

The  following  toachiug  anecdote  is  told  by  Mr.  Moggrids^ 
who  in  his  stadies  iu  Nainral  History  has  been  in  the  fubifuf 
imtnerdiijg,  for  preservauon,  his  different  specimens  of  epiii-r^ 
and  aula  iu  bottles  of  alcohol.  He  saw  that  they  struggled  u^r 
a  few  minutes;  out  he  thought  that  sensation  was  soon  u- 
tioguished,  and  that  they  were  soon  free  from  sniTering.  On 
oue  occasion  he  wished  to  preserve  a  lane  female  spider  ai^d 
twenty-four  of  her  yoang  ones,  that  be  had  cap  tared.  He  put 
the  mother  into  a  bottle  of  alcohol,  and  saw  that  after  a  few 
moments  she  folded  up  her  legs  upon  her  body,  and  wa«  at 
rest.  He  then  put  into  the  bottle  the  young  ones,  who,  of 
course,  manifested  acute  pain.  What  was  his  surprise  to  i^^ 
the  mother  arouse  herseu  from  her  lethargy,  dart  around  to, 
and  gather  her  young  ones  to  her  boM>m.fold  her  legs  over 
them,  again  relapse  into  insensibility,  nntil  atlast  death  came 
to  uer  relief,  and  the  limbs,  no  longer  controlled  by  thie  ma- 
ternal instinct,  released  their  erasp  and  became  dead!  Ta-e 
effect  of  the  exhibition  upon  mm  is  a  lesson  to  oaroommua 
huiuanity.  He  has  never  since  repeated  the  experiment,  but 
liujj  applied  chloroform  before  immersion. 

Judging  from  the  above,  the  spider  is  certainly  superior  to 
the  humaa  animal,  iu  the  fact  that  alcohol  does  not  destroy 
iior  natural  affection. 

Besides  the  spiders  above  alluded  to,  there  are  many  och«- 
kiudci;  for  uiiiianc^,  Jie  Harvest  <S/iid«r,  which  app<*ars  in  an- 
tDinn     ir  m  very  auiail,  with  long  hair-like  legs,  aud  it  does 
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not  fieem  to  mind  a  bit  If  it  loset  \\a  leg^  tbey  giuw  -m  qalckly  : 
•gain.  In  Uamptou  Court  Palace,  near  Loudou,  Ku^;.,  baoie  10 ' 
a  race  of  npiders  wDich  id  found  nowhere  else.  They  are  called 
OarOinal  Spidsrs^  after  the  famous  Wolscy,  who  ouce  lived  < 
there.  There  seema  to  be  another  tribe,  which  live  in  the  neat 
cathedrals  and  churches  on  the  Continent,  and  find  their  food 
in  the  oil  which  adheres  to  the  lamps,  or  is  left  in  them  when 
they  are  put  out.  If  we  are  to  believe  all  the  stories  that 
are  told,  the  oU  agrees  famounly  with  those  spiders;  for  in- 
stance, it  is  said  that  one  which  lived  long  ago  in  Milan  Cathe- 
dral weighed  no  lees  than  four  pounds ! 

The  saying  that  no  created  thing  is  without  iU  ase  was 
somewhat  curiously  lllustraied-4it  any  rate  so  far  as  spiders 
are  concerned— at  a  sale  which  took  place  a  short  time  ago  iu 
iioudon.  The  business  and  premises  to  be  disposed  of  were 
those  of  a  quill-pen  manufacturer,  and  the  presence  of  vast 
quantities  of  well  fed  spiders  in  the  esUblishmeut  wai*  ac- 
couuted  for  by  one  of  the  old  employes  in  a  somewhat  ctuious 
munuer.  It  would  appear  that  the  feathers  of  the  goose-quill 
are  infested  by  a  most  destmciive  spedes  of  moth  for  wtuch 
spidera  have  an  especial  predilection,  and  therefore  quill  peu 
manufacturers  keep  these  insects  upon  the  same  prinapie  that 
a  good  housewife  keeps  a  cat  Since  the  days  when  the  per- 
severance of  a  spider  read  Robert  Bruce  the  lesson  he  after- 
wards atiliaed  so  well  at  Bannockbnm,  no  pleasantcr  story  has 
been  told  of  this  ill-favored  Insect. 

A  Cnrious  Pair  of  Jaws. 

Don't  yon  think  It  must  be  a  cnrions  pair  of  Jaws  that 
can  bite  off  a  chunk  of  cold  iron  as  easily  as  yon  can  bite 
a  stick  of  candy  ? 

You  can  hardly  belleye  it  ?    Wait  tlUI  tell  you. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  places  I  ever  visited  was  a 
room  filled  with  these  monsters  with  the  sharp  steel 
jaws,  called  nafl-machines. 

In  the  first  place,  the  noise  made  by  several  of  these 
machines  in  one  room  is  something  absolutely  f earfuL 
I  wanted  to  stuff  my  ears  with  cotton :  but  1  thought 
that  would  not  be  very  civil  to  my  Ruide,  and  after  a 
little  I  got  used  to  it,  and  soon  found  myself  so  inteiv 
ested  that  I  really  forgot  the  noise. 

Some  machines  nip  off  the  tacks  so  fast  that  a  stream 
of  finished  tacks  nm  down  a  Jn  tube  into  a  reservoir^ 
thousands  in  a  minute. 

Listen  to  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  and  reflect  that 
every  time  It  ticks  at  least  twentrr  tacks  are  snapped  off. 

But  I  must  tell  you  how  they  do  It 

First,  the  iron  bar,  as  it  comes  from  the  Iron-works,  is 
put  between  immense  rollers,  which  flatten  it  out  as 
nicely  as  cook  can  roll  out  pie-crust  with  a  rolling-pin. 
The  bar  of  iron  is  thus  made  into  a  sheet,  Just  thick 
enough  for  the  nails  they  want  to  make.  It  goes  next 
to  the  slittinff-machine,  which  makes  no  more  fuss  about 
slitting  it  into  the  proper  widths  for  nails  than  your 
scissors  make  about  cutting  paper. 

It  is  cut  a  little  longer  than  tne  nail  is  to  be,  because 
the  heads  are  to  be  made. 

When  the  strips  of  iron  are  all  ready,  a  man  takes 
one  and  slips  the  end  into  the  steel  Jaws  1  told  you  of. 

These  Jaws  are  worked  by  steam-power,  and  instantly 
they  bite  off  a  nail,  while  a  furious  little  hammer  springs 
out  suddenly,  and  with  one  blow  on  the  end  of  the  bit 
of  iron  flattens  it.  and  thus  makes  a  head. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  a  blow  that  must  be,  take  a 
piece  of  iron  and  try  to  poimd  a  head  on  it  yourself. 

The  instant  the  head  is  made  the  Jawb  open  and  the 
naU  drops  out  finished.  Of  course  it  is  done  much 
Quicker  than  I  have  been  telling  you,  for  a  machine  can 
make  brads  (which  I  needn't  tell  the  boys  are  small  nails 
without  heads)  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  a  minute. 

It  is  said  that  '*  figures  won't  lie,"  and  I  hope  they 
wont ;  but  I  must  admit  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  story. 

After  the  tacks  come  out  of  the  machine,  they  are 
*'  blued,"  as  it  is  called.  It  is  done  by  heating  them  in 
an  oven  or  on  an  iron  plate. 

Then  they  go  to  the  packing-room  where  one  girl  can 
weigh  and  put  into  papers  two  thousand  paper  of  tacks 
in  a  dav. 

That's  another  tough  story,  but  my  guide  assured  me 
it  was  true. 

How  many  kinds  of  nails  can  you  name  ?  You  will 
probably  be  surprised  to  bear  that  two  hundred  kinds  of 
nails  are  made  in  one  factory,  beginning  with  spikes 
which  weigh  nearly  half  a  pound  each,  and  ending  with 
the  tiniest  Kind  of  tacks,  not  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long. 

Men  didn't  always  have  machines  to  make  nails  for 
them,  and  of  course  they  had  to  make  them  by  hand. 
That  was  no  such  easy  matter;  and,  in  fact,  they 
couldn't  make  them  of  cold  iron,  but  had  to  heat  every 


In  some  parts  of  England  they  are  very  slow  to  get 
machinery,  and  the  ignorant  people,  thinking  their 
trade  is  to  be  spoiled,  will  break  up  and  destroy  any 
machinery  that  is  brought  there.  So  they  work  at  naU,- 
making  as  their  grand^thers  did. 

Every  man  has  a  little  for^^e — such  as  you  have  seen  in 
i  bladcsmith's  shop.  If  you  uve  in  a  village — and  a  small 
anvil.  Every  child  is  put  to  work  to  make  nails  at 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  because  they  earn  so  little 
that  every  one  of  a  family  must  help  eani  his  bread.  01 
course  these  children  have  no  time  to  learn  lo  read,  and 
many  grown  men  and  women  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

This  is  the  way  they  make  the  nails :  They  buy  iron 
rods  Just  the  right  size  for  the  nails  tbey  make— for  one 
family  always  makes  the  same  size  of  nail.  They  take 
one  of  these  rods,  heat  it  red-hot  at  the  forge,  lay  it  on 
the  anvil,  and  cut  off  the  length  of  a  nail ;  then,  laying 
away  the  rest  of  the  rod,  they  take  the  piece  they  have 
cut  off,  pound  it  out  to  a  point  at  one  end,  and  pound 
on  a  head  at  the  other.  A  very  slow  operation,  you  see, 
when  you  think  of  how  the  machines  snap  them  off 
cold.  A  whole  family  scarcely  ever  earns  more  than  five 
dollars  a  week  at  the  work,  and  part  of  that  has  to  go 
for  the  coal  it  uses. 

One  of  the  nail  factories  in  our  country  that  I  have 
read  about  uses  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  iron  in  a 
week,  all  of  which  is  bitten  up  into  nails. 


Business  at  the  New  York  Post  Office. 

The  amount  of  business  transacted  at  the  New  York 
Post-ofiiee  is  marvellous  ;  it  is  nearly  double  that  of  any 
other  city  In  the  United  States.  The  average  number  of 
domestic  letters  received  and  distributed  dally  is  900,000; 
the  nmnber  of  foreign  letters  received  daily  averages 
90,000,  and  the  number  dispatched  95,000;  while  the 
ntmiber  of  local  letters  received  and  distributed  is  about 
120,000.  No  wonder  that  many  facilities  and  con- 
veniences are  needed  for  such  an  extensive  business ; 
and  the  commodious  arrangements  of  the  new  Post- 
office  will  be  fully  appreciated  not  only  by  the  outside 
public,  but  by  the  inside  workers.  There  are  57U5  lock- 
boxes for  letters,  and  972  lock-boxes  for  newspapers. 
In  the  Post-oflice  proper  there  are  fiOO  clerks ;  and  at  the 
Postrofflce  and  the  stations  there  are  in  all  about  1300 
employes ;  and  no  less  than  980  carriers  are  employed. 
Great  executive  ability  and  exact,  detailed  svstem  are 
necessary  in  the  management  of  tne  vast  and  complex 
affairs  of  the  postal  department.  In  order  to  faciltate 
the  distribution  of  letters,  arrangements  are  made  so 
that  the  public  can  help  a  little  in  this  matter ;  and  it  is 
worth  while  for  every  one  to  understand  how  to  mail  a 
letter  in  this  great  Post-office.  On  the  Broadway  side  of 
the  building  are  the  drops  for  domestic  letters.  There 
is  a  drop  for  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  beneath  it  a  - 
drop  for  the  principal  city  in  that  State.  Beneath  these 
Is  a  slide,  into  which  is  inserted  a  card,  containing  ar 
announcement  of  the  time  when  each  mail  closes.  Nex» 
to  the  State  drops  is  the  drop  for  city  letters.  On  the 
Park  Row  side  of  the  building  are  arranged  drops  for 
foreign  letters,  there  being  a  separate  receptacle  for 
each  country.  Separate  drops  are  of  course  provided 
for  newspapers,  which  are  all  carried  to  the  basement, 
and  there  assorted  and  mailed.  If  the  letters  are  put 
into  the  proper  drops  by  the  puolic,  it  will  be  possible 
to  delay  closing  the  mails  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  beyond  the  time  when  they  had  hitherto  been 
closed,  which  to  business  men  would  be  an  important 
matter. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  know  what  pre- 
cautions are  taken  aeahist  the  loss  of  a  letter.  Every 
clerk  is  held  responsible  for  every  lettor  found  under  or 
about  his  table.  There  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of 
wasto  paper  in  the  Post-office,  but  all  the  debrin  of  the 
department  is  thoroughly  searcned  by  one  person.  It  is 
first  put  on  a  larse  sieve  and  freed  from  dust,  and  then 
a  careful  search  Is  made  for  any  lettor  that  mieht  have 
been  dropped  among  It.  But  those  who  "  lose "  letters 
ii  the  malf  should  be  careful  how  they  throw  the  blame 
upon  the  Post-office  Department.  Thousands  of  letters 
are  not  legibly  and  correctly  addressed.  Some  have  the 
name  of  the  person  wanting ;  often  the  town  or  State  is 
omitted ;  and,  strange  to  say,  many  letters  find  their  way 
into  the  Post-office  without  a  single  word  of  any  kind  on 
the  envelope.  Letters  cannot  be  too  carefully  and 
plainly  addressed. 
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ABROAD  WITH  NATURE, 

OR,    OUT-DOOR    LIFE. 

Recreation  of  some  kind  Is  absolutely  necesaary  to  the 
health  of  the  human  body  and  mind,  and  In  summer 
we  prefer  ours  aloce  the  clear  mnninff  streams  of  the 
wor)ds;  or  the  hills  and  mountains  alive  with  Nature 
and  her  works.  One  important  part  of  this  recrea- 
tion is  to  get  away  from  the  congregations  of  human- 
ity, to  be  alone,  or  almost  so.     Byron,  when  he  said: 

*'  There  Is  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  Is  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore; 
Tbore  Is  society  where  none  Intrudes, 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar/' 

expressed  perfectly  the  feelings  of  every  one  who  de- 
sires at  times  to  l)e  alone  with  Nature,  to  study  her 
moods,  delight  in  her  sequestered  spots  of  beauty, 
dressed  and  guided  only  by  her  lavish  hand.  What 
endless  jov  they  furnish  to  the  artist,  to  any  human 
soul  who  has  an  eye  to  appreciate  her  handiwork. 
Who  does  not  long  for  power  to  put  upon  canvas 
some  of  the  grand  panoramas — ^the  cosy  nooks  and 
pretty  pictures  that  are  spread  continually  before  our 
eves.  Few  of  us  however,  are  thus  gifted.  But 
there  are  those  who  absorb  into  the  mind  and  trans- 
fer to  canvas  some  of  her  grandeur.  We  have  in 
mind  at  this  moment  the  pictures  of  Albert  Bier- 
stadt,  a  landscape  painter,  who  roams  over  the  moun- 
tains, dives  down  into  the  valleys,  and  studies  nature 
on  the  plains.  Last  winter,  accompanied  by  his 
friend  (Lord  Dunraven),  he  was  sketching  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  To  do  this,  he  leaves  a  beautiful 
home  on  the  Hudson,  regretfully  says  adieu  to  a  be- 
loved wife  and  children  to  satisfy  an  artist's  craving 
for  solitude  and  nature.  He  loves  it,  and  those  of  us 
who  have  seen  his  beautiful  paintings  can  r^ize 
with  what  pleasure  he  wooes  Dame  Nature  and  her 
works. 

**  The  man  who  oft  has  imt  his  face 
In  many  a  solitary  i>Iar^, 
Against  earth,  the  wind,  and  open  sky." 

with  totense  desire  to  transmit  the  brilliant  dyes  and 
effulgence  of  light  In  which  his  soul  delights  to  canvass. 
Now  he  stands  on  some  mountain's  brow,  enraptured 
with  the  ma^iflccnt  view  of  plain,  river,  and  woodland, 
extending  miles  on  miles  In  every  dhrection ;  anda^ain 
In  some  narrow  guUv  or  ravine,  of  which  one  side  may 
•  be  a  grassy  slope,  the  other  thickly  clothed  with  the 
trees  of  the  forest,  and  where  a  tiny  but  never-falling 
stream  In  the  bottom  keeps  the  shrubs  and  plants  that 
prow  in  profusion  around  it,  in  full  leaf  and  flower  until 
late  in  at  autumn. 

Bound  and  about  this  silent  i>ooI  the  ash  trees 

Bend  down  in  thirsty  eageruc8d  to  drink; 
Amid  their  gray-green  leaves  show,  keenly  vivid. 

Long  feathering  laorel-tprays  that  clothe  the  brink. 

Deh  np  in  air,  some  thirty  feet  or  over, 
A  wild  white  rose  above  the  footpath  clings, 

Fearless  she  clasps  a  tough,  unyielding  ash  trunk. 
And  o'er  the  pool  gay  wreaths  of  blossom  flings. 

.  Here  seated,  perhaps,  on  some  mossy  stone,  or  the 
bmnk  of  a  fallen  tree,  he  feasU  his  eyes  on  the  picture 
before  him,  and  numbers  the  tints  so  exquisitely 
wrought  into  such  a  glorious  symphony  of  color.  He 
lalses  his  eves  to  the  rich  color  In  the  woods  alone^per- 
haps  tinted  by  early  frosts.  Sees  the  great  oaks  with 
their  magnificent  leaves,  some  a  deep  crimson,  some 
scarlet,  others  still  green  ;  looks  at  the  dark  pines  and 
hemlocks,  their  trunks  and  branches  twined  with  gaily 
eolored  leaves  and  berries  of  some  bright  creepe-; 
marks  the  white  stems  of  the  birch  and  poplar,  and  the 
gray  and  mottled  trunks  of  the  other  trees.  Qlanclng 
up  at  the  lovely  blue  sky  overhead,  at  the  golden  sun- 
shine falling  everywhere  with  such  soft  ethereal  radiance, 
he  longs  to  Impress  the  picture  indelibly  on  canvass. 
Albert  Bierstadt's  artist  soul  loves  these  scenes,  and  be- 
cause his  mind  becomes  so  absorbed  In  her  works,  he  is 
enabled  to  nalnt  such  pictures  as  his  "  Sunset  in  Cali^ 


**  «  The  Storm  fn  the  Bockj  ICountains^**  '<Lara 
mie  Peaks/'  "The  Cathedral  Bocks,  Tosemite," 
"  A  view  on  the  Sierra  Nevadas,"  exhibited  at  Berlin 
in  1868,  (where  it  received  a  golden  medal):  "  The 
Emend  Pool,"  and  **  Donner  Lake,"  were  exhibited 
at  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  and  we  saw  at  our  own 
Centennial,  his  "Big  Tree  of  California,"  and  the 
' '  Settlement  of  Calif  omia  at  Monkrey /'  These  won 
derful  paintings  were  copied  from  nature,  and  in  or 
der  to  punt  tnem  truthfully,  he  spent  months  in 
wandering  over  California,  the  Rocky  Mountidns,  and 
the  West.  Morning  after  mominff  he  arose  at  f oai 
o'clock  to  secure  Uie  desired  effect  In  light  and  shade. 
Mr.  Leland  Stanford,  the  Pacific  Railroad  millionaire 
of  San  Francisco,  has  recently  given  Mr.  Bierstadt  a 
commission  to  paint  a  picture  for  (10,000,  aad  simi- 
lar commissions  are  frequently  given  him.  His  rep- 
utation is  made  and  his  fame  gone  abroad.  His  pic 
tures  are  sought  and  prized,  bringing  a  high 
price,  and  why  7  Because  he  loved  Nature,  and  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  painter,  studied  her  various 
moods,  and  had  the  power  to  paint  them.  The  pos- 
session of  one  of  them  is  a  source  of  untold  pleasure 
—one  returns  again  and  again  to  drink  in  the  beau- 
teous landscape,  so  truthfully  and  artistically  por- 
trayed by  the  genius  of  the  artist  Would  that  the 
city  people  saw  more  of  the  green  fields  in  sum- 
mer and  the  quiet  beauty  of  winter  scenery.  Nature 
purifies  and  ennobles  the  souL  A  dear  friend  of  ours 
frequently  says,  "  People  should  live  half  the 
year  in  the  country,  that  they  may  have  time 
to  think  and  become  humanized.  We  of  course 
cannot  all  become  great  painters,  but  we  can 
appreciate  and  enjoy  the  beautiful  growing 
Worid,  spread  out  by  a  beneficent  Creator  for  tne  Joy  ot 
our  eyes.  He  offers  to  teach  us  by  the  most  wonderfoL 
the  most  Interesting  of  all  books,  which  fs  simply  all 
things  that  we  can  see,  and  hear,  and  touch,  from  the 
ban  and  stars  above  our  heads,  to  the  mosses  andlnsecu 
at  onr  feet.  ^      .       ,      ^ 

Now,  America  Is  full  of  appreciation  of  natural  out- 
door life.  The  cabin  and  tent  stand  so  near  the  cities 
that  they  are  a  constant  temptation  to  us  all  to  be  less 
urban  than  we  otherwise  would  be.  The  prairie  and  the 
bill  alike  taivite  the  book-worm  and  the  banker  to  leave 
the  library  alcove,  and  the  seat  of  the  money-changer,  and 
come  to  the  smooth  level  and  the  green  spaces  that  they 
.eprescnt  The  pointer  wags  enticement  to  his  master  io 
leave  his  office  and  u*amp  tnroagh  the  brown  stnbble.  The 
horse  neighs  the  clergyman  an  invitation  to  mount  his  back, 
uud  scour  along  the  roadways  beyond  the  reach  of  paTcmonts, 
and  go  ambling  down  quiet  lanes,  with  fragrant  nedgerows 
on  either  side ;  with  the  scent  of  growing  woods  and  smeUiog 
earth,  or  of  withered  leaves  and  dried  grasses  flUiug  the  air. 
The  rifle  calls  the  mechanic  from  his  bench,  and  the  student 
from  his  study,  to  the  breezy  ranch,  where  it  teaches  him  self- 
control,  snggcftts  the  need  of  temperance,  and  stirs  his  blood 
with  the  tingling  friendly  rivalry.  The  rod  looks  its  sUent  ez- 
hortation  from  the  wau  along  which  it  is  stretched,  full 
jointed  as  when  we  made  onr  last  cast,  and  landed  the  last 
tront  or  salmon.  The  sicates,  from  ont  their  flanneled  encaae> 
meut,  say,  ^*Ck>me  to  the  pond;  the  ice  is  blue,  the  wind  is 
keen,  the  possibilities  of  manly  and  exhilirating  pleasure  are 
superb.  Come,  leave  your  heated  rooms,  arm  your  feet  with 
my  shining  bladcd.  and  from  a  clumsy,  slow-moving  animal, 
yon  shall  be  in  motion  e^racef  nl  as  a  bird,  and  in  velodty  swift  . 
as  an  eagle."  And  so,  from  all  these  sonroes,  voices  sound 
forth  their  invitations  to  the  average  American  tolcaivebls 
house,  and,  equipped  with  those  assistants  which  enable  him 
to  weave  nleasures  from  the  passing  hours,  to  go  fonh  into 
the  open  field,  and  reap  the  benefits  of  the  great  out-doors,  of 
the  free  and  the  liberal  education  to  be  acquired  as  contrasted 
witn  the  bound  and  pent  life  of  the  book  student.** 

Youth  strongly  craves  a  release  from  the  laborious  sta^y 
and  rigid  disapllne  of  our  present  svstem  of  schools;  and 


ho'.v  many  weak,  delicate,  pale,  young  souls,  struegling  to  keep 
thi '  "^     '  *  "  •-  -^  -   •        ^ 

on  the  I 
and!^  cry- 


up  with  their  more  robust  comrades  in  advancement,  long  to 
drop  the  burden  grown  too  heavy  for  their  rounding  shonloen 


"  O,  woidd  we  could  dive  and  ran. 
Catch  the  wild  goat  by  the  hair,  and  hurl  our  lances  in  the 

sun. 
Whistle  back  the  parrot^s  call,  and  leap  the  rainbows  of  the 

Not  with  bllndod  eyesight  poring  over  miserable  books.** 

Let  the  children  bo  physically  as  wull  as  mentally  ttained; 
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CheT  win  need  strong,  bealUi  j  Iwdles  with  which  to  anconnter 
Ufa's  cares  and  the  hardships  of  the  race  of  life. 

Now,  the  amaBements  and  recreations  of  the  oat-door 
world ;  and  the  aweet  wisdom  which  comes  to  one  who  studies 
its  changeful  mysteries,  are  not  associated  with  play  alone, 
nor  with  the  recreation  that  is  connected  with  man*8  amose- 
ments. 

Nai  ure  i^  f  all  of  stadiea.  Albert  Bierstadt  studies  her  land- 
•capes:  Rosa  Boiihear  the  common  farm  animals,  and  we  all 
ftmow  her  v^oiiderfnl  saccese  in  painting  them.  Landseer 
loved  and  studied  dogs,  and  even  now  a  copy  of  his  picture 
** Dignity  and  Impudence"  looks  down  apon  me  from  my 
fltndy  wall.  The  large  head,  and  keen,  intelligent  eyes  of 
Dignity  remind  me  strongly  of  the  great  Daniel  Webster. 
Ai^siz  made  a  special rv  of  reptiles  and  fishes;  Aadnbon 
ctodied  the  babltB  of  biras,  and  to  him  we  owe  moch  of  the 
Imowledgo  we  have  of  the  ways  of  oar  American  birds— wel- 
come little  strangers.  Martins  gave  especial  attention  to 
planet  and  flowers,  and  devoted  twenty-seven  years  to  the 
■tndy  and  collection  of  palms  alone. 

These,  with  manv  others,  have  found  Infatuating  stodies  in 
file  open  book  of  Nature.  Then  again,  this  dame  so  beaatif  uL 
li  always  good-natuivd.  Wherever  you  look  in  the  range  of 
her  creation,  yoa  will  see  cheerfulness.  Do  not  the  brooks 
laugh  mcrrny ;  the  leaves  rustle  sweet  music :  the  flowers  nod 
their  pretty  beads  and  smile  in  b^'aatiful  content?  Nature  is 
alao  mirthful.  Her  animal  creation  is  full  of  fun 
I  *'The  horse  loves  to  play.  Turn  a  dozen  colts  into  a  four- 
acre  lot,  and  see  them  go.  How  thev  will  scamper  and  stream 
like  an  animated  cnrrent  across  the  level  expanse  I  How  their 
heels  will  fly,  and  their  joints  snap  I  How  their  young  lord- 
ships will  put  on  airs,  heads  up,  tails  lifted  over  their  backs, 
eyes  aflame,  necks  swinging  proudly  from  side  to  side,  ana 


hoofs  that  spam  the  earth,  as  if  they  were  too  kingly  to 
acknowledge  their  need  of  it  I  Who  can  see  a  dosen  lambs  at 
play  in  the  sunshine  of  early  summer,  and  not  feel  the  lines 
that  toil  and  care  have  cut  into  his  face  smooth  out  t  What 
an  inflnlte  amount  of  fun  the  Creator  has  done  up  within 
the  skin  of  a  dog  I  Who  aver  saw  a  dog  that  didn*t  love  his 
joke,  if  he  coold  share  It  with  his  master.  A  dog  is  the  prince 
<rf  good  fellows,  and  doubly  gifted  for  merriment,  for  he  can 
laugh  at  both  ends  at  once.  And  kittens  I  How  they  will 
chase  each  other,  roll  over,  scamper  about  for  hours  at  plav. 
Many  times  have  I  leaned  over  the  sides  of  my  boat  in 
Northern  waters,  where  the  trout  lay  beneath  me,  and  aaen 
the  mottled  beauties  chAse  each  other,  and  race  and  leap  in 
rivalry  of  sport,  an  til  their  briirht  sides  irradiated  the  dark 
stream  with  glancing  light,  as  if  the  rays  of  the  sun  had  taken 
water,  and  were  at  their  bath.  The  awkward  hear  will  dance, 
or  try  to  dance,  and  I  think  I  have  seen  a  twinkle  of  humor 
even  in  the  eye  of  a  pig  I  Time  and  again  have  I  lain  hidden 
In  the  leaves  and  the  grasses,  and  laughed  until  my  eyes  were 
moist  with  inward  fun,  to  see  the  gambols  and  pranks  of  the 
furred  and  feathered  children  of  nature.  Man  makes  discord, 
but  the  wide  world,  as  God  designed  it,  is  full  with  the  melody 
of  a  pleasant  pt-alm.** 

^*  One  of  the  happiest  signs  of  the  times  is  that  which  proves 
that  the  ancestral  characteristics  of  the  original  American 
have  not  been  eflTaced  from  our  popular  character.  Wo  come 
from  a  strong  brawny  stock ;  from  men  who  tilled  the  flolds, 
traversed  the  hills  and  valleys  in  pursuit  of  game ;  lined  the 
banks  and  streams  with  their  traps;  loved  the  companionship 
of  the  ox  and  horse,  and  looked  upon  the  rifle  and  musket  in^ 
their  posse«»ion  as  symbols  of  their  manhood  and  bulwarks  of' 
their  liberties.  Our  ancestors  were  not  puny  men ;  were  not 
effeminate ;  were  no^  in-door  people,  pale  of  countenance,  and 
■lender  of  bnild.  They  were  tail,  stalwart,  muscular;  some 
of  them  awkward,  by  rea«on  of  excessive  development  in 
joints  and  bone ;  but  none  of  them  were  feeble,  and  while  ex- 
cessive culture  might  laugh  at  them  on  the  sly,  yet  it  could 
but  admire  them  at  the  very  same  time,  because  of  that  which 
excited  their  mirth.  You  can  laugh  at  the  awkward  move- 
ments of  a  giant,  yet  you  can  but  be  impressed  with  the 
majesty  of  his  size. 

^*^Vatnre  demands  indusi 


bom.  and  finds  enjoyment  fn  once  more  holding  the  plow  and 
mowing  the  meadow;  finds  delight  in  his  sleek  oxen,  hli 
fine-bred  colts,  and  his  herd  of  Jerseys.  It  is  a  healthful  sign 
when  the  woman  of  fashion  leaves  her  Saratogas  at  home,  and 
tucking  a  few  necesearv  articles  of  comfortable  clothing  into 
her  valise,  starts  with  ner  husband  for  a  two  months*  trip  in 
the  Adirondacks.  It  is  a  healthful  sign  when  our  young  men 
take  to  boating  and  ball  playing,  when  the  pliant  rod  becomes 
a  fascination,  and  the  long  range  rifle  a  delight  It  is  a  hope- 
ful sign  when  our  young  ladies  are  seen  studying  floriculture, 
learning  to  sit  a  saddle  properly,  acquiring  suppleness  or 
limb  on  graceful  skates,  and  laughingly  facing  after  breakfast, 
a  four  miles'  tramp.  It  Is  a  hopeful  sign  when  men  are  begin- 
ning to  ask  themselves  why  the  old  Ire-place  was  banished. 
aniTto  demand  its  restoration  i  to  ask  why  the  windows  of 
their  dwelling  are  drawn  by  the  archkect  so  small,  and  why 
parlors  are  made  so  gloomy,  more  fit  for  the  residence  of  a 
nermit  than  a  happv-nearted  man.  Thepe  are  the  brlcht  evi- 
dences, the  rosy  tints  flushing  with  delicate  warmth  the  sky 
which  declare  that  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  is  at  hand ;  a  day  in 
which  we  shall  get  back  to  the  simplicity  of  natun^,  shall  put 
a  proper  value  upon  the  charm  of  quietness,  shall  bring  the 
light  and  purity  of  the  out  door  world  into  onr  houaefr— aye, 
and  Into  our  souls  too." 

The  Graves  of  the  Virginian  Presidents. 

Monroe  and  Tyler  are  burled  in  Holljrwood  cemetry  in 
Bichmond.  The  plainest  of  cenotaphs  covers  the  graye 
of  the  former,  and  rust  is  eatlnf  on  the  dismal-coloied 
paint  that  once  protected  the  m>n.  Tyler's  grave  la 
entirely  unmarked,  and  rank  weeds  and  tall  grass 
luxuriate  around  it  and  obscure  it  from  sight.  The 
Legislature  begged  bis  family  to  allow  his  remains  to  be 
interred  here,  and  promised  to  erect  over  them  a  suitable 
monument,  but  the  treasury  has  been  so  empty  and 
legislators  so  engaged  with  other  matter  that  no  steps 
haye  yet  been  taken  in  that  direction.  Thanks  to  tne 
ladies  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Association,  the  tomb  of 
«T_  _,-^_  _x  __  ^  j^^  Mount  Vernon,  In  Westmoreland  county. 
" ■    '        all 


stry,  and  she  tempts  us  with  oppor- 
tunity of  financial  reward.  Agriculture,  or  soil  culture,  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  word,  includes  a  nnndred  and  one  pur> 
fuits,  which  call  for  the  thoughtful  brain,  the  inventive  wl^ 
and  the  skill  of  instructed  Angers.  There  is  no  employment 
which  demands  closer  observation,  a  flner  sense  of  climatic 
changes,  or  a  more  infinite  knowledge  of  the  life  and  growth, 
and  nabiu  of  creeping  things,  beyond  what  orcharding  re- 

gnlres.  He  who  can  plant  a  tree,  and  supply  it  with  nourl»h- 
ig  and  protecting  guardianship  through  the  years  that  inter- 
vene between  its  root  existence  and  the  first  full  harvest  of  its 
Itaitage,  must  be  king  of  a  kingdom,  master  of  a  realm  of 
cause,  of  effect,  of  influence,  of  tendency,  whose  domains  are 
as  large  as  the  fruit-bearing  zone  of  the  globe.  He  who  takes 
a  stanle  farm,  with  its  lean  soil,  and  fences  out  of  joint,  and 
makes  it  productive,  has  won  a  victory  over  adverse  drcum- 
stances^over  impatience  and  despondency  within  himself— 
prouder  than  those  triumphs  which  the  sword  and  cannon 
gam. 

"  The  brightest  sign  of  the  times  is  the  fact  that  men  and 
women  are  beginning  to  turn  their  faces  toward  the  country, 
and  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way,  too.  They  are  beginning 
to  long  for  easier  lives,  for  quietness,  and  the  absence  of 
parade.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  when  the  wealthy  merchant  goes 
Dsck  to  his  ancestral  home,  to  the  little  farm  where  ha  was 


is  well  cared  for,  and  is  still  yisited  by  people  from  i 
parts  of  the  world  who  reyere  the  memory  of  <*The 
Father  of  his  Counliy.*'  Jefferson  Is  buried  on  his  old 
estate,  Monticello,  near  CharlottesyHle.  The  simple 
shaft  that  coven  the  graye  has  been  pecked  and  chopped 
by  relic-hunters,  ana  grass  and  weeds  are  allowed  to 
grow  about  it  undisturbed.  Madison  sleeps  in  Mont- 
pelier,  in  Madison  county,  and  nothing  but  a  simple 
monument  of  cheap  kind  and  poor  design  points  the 
curious  traveler  to  his  resting-place.  The  VirginlansL 
while  holding  in  dear  remembrance  the  distingulBhed 
services  and  yirtues  of  these  great  men,  have  been  un- 
accountably negligent  and  indifferent  in  the  way  of 
building  monuments  over  their  graves.  That  duty,  if 
ever  done,  will  probably  have  to  be  performed  by  the 
nation,  viielnla  is  now  too  poor  to  spare  money  from 
her  treasury  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  carry  on  the 
necessary  expenses  of  eoyemment  and  pay  the  Interest 
on  her  huge  public  debt  contracted  in  building  railroads 
before  the  war. 

Pyramids  and  Ironclads. 

Contrast,  for  example,  two  works— the  Great  Pyramid 
of  Egypt  and  an  ironclad  ship-of-wai>— each  the  product 
of  enormous  energy  or  force.  In  bulk,  the  ancient 
structure  is  Imposmg,  stupendous.  80  measured  and 
estimated  our  ironclad  is  an  insignificant  pigmy;  but 
given  the  two  problems,  to  build  a  pyramid  or  to  pro- 
auce  an  ironclad  and  its  contents,  modem  eng^eers  can 
laugh  at  a  pyramid— the  ancients  would  stare  hopelessly 
at  a  DeuaslalUni,  Our  advantage  consists  in  great  part 
of  our  command  of  mechaniod  heat.  The  dispersed 
energy,  force,  or  heat  of  many  thousands  of  human 
bodies  was  consumed  for  ten  long  years  in  making  a 
solid  roadway  to  carry  the  blocks  of  stone  from  the 
Arabian  quarry  ;  and  then  twenty  years  more  were  spent 
by  100,000  men  in  bringing  those  blocks  and  raising  the 
stately  pile.  I  repeat,  the  ancients  did  it  by  enormous 
expenditure  of  human  labor:  in  other  words,  by  the 
energy  of  the  heat  dispersed  through  multidutes  of 
human  bodies,  and  spread  over  a  number  of  years. 
Modems  would  do  it  by  the  products  of  the  concen* 
trated  heat  of  our  furnaces,  and  the  heat-produced 
steam  of  our  engines.  And  those  thiity  years  of  weary 
toiling  would  probably  be  exactly  represented  by  an  e<mal 
number  of  months.  I  believe  there  is  vastly  more  labor 
in  the  production  of  a  fully  ©quipped  Ironclad  than  in 
the  building  of  a  pyramid ;  but  tne  ancient  force  waa 

Sread  out  and  usplavad,  oura  is  concentrated  and 
Iden. 
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THE  WINTER  WOOD-FLOWER 

A  80HmT« 

Tbrouj^h  the  bared  forest,  by  its  drearj  ways, 
So  hard  and  ragged  in  the  grasp  of  frost, 
I  wandered  where  a  million  leaves  were  toased, 

The  fadinff  trophies  of  dead  snmmer  davs; 

There,  in  the  coldest,  gloomiest  nook,  aiblaze 
With  gorgeooB  color,  lllce  a  fairy  lost 
In  some  lone  wild  by  fairy  feet  uncrossed, 

Bloomed  a  strange  flower  amid  the  woodland  maie, 

All  round  the  dimness  of  that  desolate  place 
It  shed  both  light  and  perfume,  its  fair  head, 

Swayed  by  the  gale,  still  bent  In  carves  of  grace. 

Bloom  on.  O  flower  1   the  blessed  tvpe  thon  art 
Of  one  last  hope,  which  o'er  its  orethren  dead 

Shines  on  the  frost-bound  stillness  of  my  heart  I 

Vegetable  Alkalies— Strychnine. 

BT  JA8.  P.  DUFTT. 

In  preceding  articles  in  these  columns,  yegetable  aeldi 
have  been  described,  without  any  reference  to  the  baals 
of  the  same.  The  latter,  commonly  known  as  alkalies, 
form  the  subject  of  the  present  article. 

The  principal  point  of  difference  between  alkalies  and 
the  chemical  products  hitherto  described,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  all  contain  nitrogen  as  an  element  of  their  com- 
position, and  unite  with  acids  to  form  readily  cr^stal- 
fizable  salts.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  principles 
existing  in  small  ouantitles  in  the  plants  from  which  they 
are  procured,  ana  of  which  they  constitute  the  acting 
part,  either  medicinal  or  poisonous,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Water  dissolves  them  but  slightly,  alcohol  being  their 
proper  solution.  Some  of  them  are  of  great  utility  in 
exerting  a  healthful  influence  on  the  human  system; 
others,  on  the  contrary  are  intensely  poisonous. 

The  principal  alkalies  are  Strychnine,  Quinine,  Clncho- 
nlne,  Morphine,  Nicotine,  NarcoUne,  Theine,  and 
Codeine. 

The  first  named,  Strychnine,  is  highly  poisonous ;  it  is 
obtained  from  the  nux  vomica  and  St.  Ignatius  bean,  and 
in  most  cases  is  associated  with  an  almost  equally  poison- 
ous substance,  (brucine)  which  it  so  closely  resembles 
that  in  unskUlful  hands,  one  is  often  mistaken  for  the 
other.  When  pure,  it  has  a  crystallized  appearance,  a 
bitter  taste,  and  does  not  readily  dissolve  in  water. 
Boiling  alcohol  is  generally  used  to  dissolve  it,  although 
when  it  is  desirable  to  separate  the  brucine  from  it  cold 
alcohol  is  used. 

The  terrible  use  made  of  strychnine  in  cases  of  poison- 
ing and  suicide  is  familiar  to  alL    Even  in  quantities  of 


a  grain  it  Ife  the  most  poisonous  chemical  that  can  De 
taken.  Its  use  seems  the  more  fearful  when  It  is  stated 
that  no  certain  remedy  has,  as  yel^  been  found  for  it. 
The  symptoms  of  its  vicUm  are  rigid  contortloDS  of  the 
muscles ;  though  racked  with  pam,  the  mental  powers 
are  undiminished,  until  convulsion^  terrible  to  witness, 
end  the  victim's  miseiy. 

The  following  is  the  principal  test  for  an  article  sup- 
posed to  be  strychnine : 

A  grain  of  the  suspected  article  is  placed  on  a  plate 
with  a  little  powdered  bi-chromate  of  potass  near  it,  and 
a  small  drop  of  concentrated  oil  of  vltrol  let  fall  between 
them.  On  stirring  the  three,  a  rich  purple  color  which 
speedily  turns  to  a  red  tint,  will  be  produced  if  the  first 
article  employed  be  strrchnine.  If  it  is  not  atrychninp 
the  descrihed  change  of  color  wHl  not  take  place. 

A  loosing  Gkone. 

Gideon  Lee  was  a  man  well4mown  in  business  circles 
years  ago,  and  no  one  who  knew  him  but  remembered 
his  staunch  integrity  and  his  detestation  of  all  under- 
hand dealing  and  trickery. 

*'  £vei7  trade  should  oe  a  benefit  to  both  parties," 
was  his  motto,  and  a  person  who  cheated  he  always  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  loser  in  the  long  run.  And  so  he 
was,  if  character  and  honor  are  to  count  for  anything. 
Mr.  Lee  felt  that  even  in  money  matters  the  dishonest 
man  was  a  loser.  A  snake  in  his  store  would  be  about 
as  welcome  as  a  man  of  an  over-reaching  turn. 

Such  a  man  came  in  one  dav,  and  was  Dragging  of  his 
smartness  in  this  line.  He  told  how  on  si^  a  day  he 
had  got  the  better  of  that  neighbor,  who  must  have  had 
his  eyes  about  half-opened  to  let  himself  be  so  taken  in. 
And  then  he  langhed  a  Jeering  laugh,  which  had  no 
contagion  in  it.  It  was  no  honest,  hearty  laugh.  The 
man  went  on  to  tell  still  other  smart  tricks  ne  had  played 
off  on  people,  winding  up  by  sayings  "  And  here,  to-day, 
I  have  even  got  the  advantajge  of  Mr.  Lee  himself." 

"  WeU,  that  may  be,"  said  Mr.  Lee,  "  but  if  you  vrill 
promise  never  to  enter  my  office  again,  I  will  give  you 
that  load  of  g^t  skins."  The  man  made  the  promise, 
and  took  the  goat  skins 

Fifteen  years  after,  a  poor,  dejected  looking  man 
walked  into  Mr.  Lee*s  office.  He  was  recognizea  in  an 
instant,  and  Mr.  Lee  quickly  remarked:  "You  have 
broken  your  promise— pay  me  for  my  goat  skins." 

The  man  was  rather  taken  aback  by  the  greeting,  but 
at  once  began  a  mournful  tale  of  his  misfornines  and  his 
poverty. 

"  Tes."  said  Mr.  Lee,  ''  and  you  always  will  be  jpoor. 
That  nuserable  deshre  of  over-reaching  others  wul  al- 
wwrs  keep  yon  so.**    k.  o.  & 

Billiard  Balls. 

It  is  singnlar  how  important  to  the  worid  are  many  of  the 
little  things  we  pass  by  nnnotioed.  A  young  Bnglish  mami- 
fMtnrer  was  once  asked  by  a  Gcman  firm  to  take  charge  of 
the  glass  eyes  mannfactiired  exdnsively  by  them  for  doUa. 
He  was  about  to  decline  the  commission  as  likely  to  give  him 
more  trouble  than  it  was  worth,  when  he  was  shown  by  the 
foreign  firm  that  the  trade  in  glass  eyes  amounted  to  some 
twenty  thonaand  dollars  annaally.  The  man  who  invents  a 
nsw  toy  that  becomes  popular,  makes  a  rapid  fortune,  though 
the  mechanism  may  be  of  the  slightest  and  cheapest;  the  man 
«rho  writes  a  taking  song,  however  foolish  it  may  be,  is  oertaia 
also  of  his  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars.  From  children  to  men 
we  must  be  amnsed,  and  we  are  willing  to  pay  the  price.  Look 
St  the  little  ivory  billiard  balls;  they  are  veiy  simple,  perfectly 
toond— bnt  there^s  the  defect.  Any  one  who  remedies  it  can 
sit  down  at  liis  ease  and  have  money  poured  into  his  pocket. 
Balls  made  of  ivory,  even  when  they  are  qaite  new,  are  not  of 
the  same  density  throaghont,  and  consequently  do  not  run 
perfectly  true.  Making  them  of  glass  and  steel  has  been 
tried,  bnt  without  success.  The  nearest  approach  to  the 
^genuine elephant**  thus  far  is  the  composition balla,  made 
of  compressed  paper  for  a  core,  with  an  outer  coating  of 
collodion  and  other  materials.  Ivory  shrinks  exactly  the  same 
as  wood— with  the  grain ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  led 
to  the  abolishing  of  all  ivory  scales  formeriy  used  in  the 
British  Survey  offices.  Various  means  have  been  proposed  to 
season  the  ivory  in  addition  to  that  in  general  use— keeping  in 
perforated  boxes,  or  netting— but  the  result  is  only  **8kin 
deep  **  seasoning.  Another  plan  is  now  on  trial,  with  indiv 
ttons  of  u'*^tmate  success ;  but  the  process  la  a  trade  secret 
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How  it  Feels  to  be  Dying. 

I  was  crossing  a  bridge  over  a  wide  but  shallow 
stream,  In  a  lonely  place,  and  accidentally  fell  off. 
When  I  say  shallow,  I  mean  for  such  a  wide  body  of 
water.  It  was  over  my  head  by  two  or  three  feet.  I  saw 
nobody  near  me  and  conld  not  swim  a  stroke.  I  knew 
how  deep  the  water  was,  and  ffave  myself  up  for  lost. 
The  qnlocness  of  the  senses  when  sadden  death  seems 
impending  has  frequently  been  noted,  bnt  still,  without 
experience,  no  one  can  realize  it.  It  is  as  if  one's  whole 
life  were  spread  out  in  a  panorama  before  him,  every 
portion  of  which  was  visible  at  once.  Every  minute  de- 
tails of  things  long  forgotten,  and  which  when  they 
happened  were  so  trifling  that  they  apparently  made  no 
impression  on  the  memory,  stand  out  in  sharp  and  bold 
outline.  I  remembered  for  instance,  games  of  marbles 
played  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  a  futile  attempt  I  once 
made  to  transmute  a  "  commoney  "  into  a  *'  white  alley  " 
by  fireasing  it  with  lard,  wrapping  it  in  a  rag,  and  roast- 
inglt  in  the  fire.  I  remembeied  now  the  marole  bursted 
in  the  operation,  and  how  a  piece  of  it  struck  and  cut 
the  cheok:  of  the  boy  who  had  oeguHed  me  into  the  ex- 
periment, and  the  satisfaction  I  experienced  at  the  retri- 
Dutive  justice.  It  seemed  as  if  everything  I  had  ever 
done,  suftered.  or  thought,  was  presented  to  mymemoiy 
at  a  single  flash* 

Then  I  struck  the  water,  when  a  sound,  which  I  have 
since  learned  to  liken  to  the  roar  of  Niagara,  burst  on 
my  ears  and  stunned  me  with  its  overwhelming  volume. 
I  remembered  a  brief  instant  of  struggling  and  clutch- 
ing, and  then  a  sense  of  sinking^— fllnkine--sinking— 
until  I  had  reached  a  depth  of  thousands  offathoms.  I 
neither  suffered  pain  nor  felt  alarmed,  but  had  a  vague 
feeling  of  being  irrreBistibly  borne  to  some  catastrophe, 
the  cUmax  to  which  would  be  terrible.  Suddenly  1 
found  myself  possessed  of  the  power  of  floating  or  waft- 
ing myself  along  by  mere  volition.  With  a  delicious 
feeling  of  langum  indolence.  I  suffered  myself  to  float 
about^— not  in  the  water,  but  in  the  aii^-sklmmlng  over 
the  suzlace  of  the  ground  in  whatever  direction  I  chose, 
hither  and  thither,  as  a  wajrward  fancy  led.  I  was  con- 
scious that  it  was  a  new  power,  and  I  exulted  in  its 
possession  and  reasoned  on  its  nature.  I  found  that  my 
Dody  was  as  light  as  the  air  In  which  it  moved,  and  imag- 
ined that  a  thistle  down  would  feel  as  I  did,  if  possessed 
of  consciousness.  Then  I  was  in  the  water  again,  and 
everything  around  me  had  a  roseate  hue,  which  speedily 
changed  to  green,  then  to  violet,  and  Anally  to  utter 
darkness,  and  then  all  was  blank. 

As  I  subsequently  learned,  some  men  in  a  skiif  a  half 
mile  away  ha^  seen  me  fall  into  the  water  and  hurried  to 
my  assistance,  but  I  had  disappeared  long  before  they 
reached  the  spot.  Many  minutes  elapsed  before  they 
found  me,  and  full  half  an  hour  afterwards  before  the 
physicians,  who  had  been  summoned,  arrived.  They 
pronounced  me  dead,  and  that  they  made  an  attempt  to 
resuscitate  me  was  due  solely  to  the  persistence  of  an 
intimate  friend  of  mine  who  had  accompanied  them. 

Nearly  a  dozen  years  after  the  above  experience  I  be- 
came a  citizen  of  the  West,  and  commenced  opening  a 
new  farm  in  a  sparsely  settled  country.  The  place  was 
about  ten  miles  from  the  nearest  town,  and  one  pleasant 
day  near  the  last  of  December,  I  went  to  the  latter  in  a 
light  spring  wagon  to  get  some  supplies  for  Christmas 
f  estiviaes.  The  day  wa%  so  mild  that  I  did  not  even 
wear  an  overcoat.  About  the  time  I  started  home, 
which  was  a  little  after  sundown,  it  began  to  grow 
suddenly  cold,  and  presently  a  storm  almost  amounting 
to  a  hurricane  broke  from  the  North,  bringing  with  it  the 
temperature  of  Nova  Zembla.  In  this  region  of  marked 
climatic  vicissitudes  I  never  before  or  since  knew  any  so 
great.  The  mercury  fell  in  an  hour  to  forty  degrees 
below  zero.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  could 
easily  have  made  the  ride  home  in  that  time,  but  I  was 
going  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind  ;  so  that  I  could  make  but 
Bttle  over  half  the  usual  speed.  I  sufFered  severely  from 
the  cold  but  not  more  than  I  had  many  a  time  before  and 
have  many  a  time  since,  but  as  you  may  imagine  was 
anxious  to  get  home  as  qaicklv  as  possible.  When  I  had 
got  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  there,  I  found  the  weather 
growing  pleasant  again.  My  ears,  that  had  stung  and 
smarted  with  the  cold,  no  longer  troubled  me.  My 
hands,  though  stUl  numb,  had  a  firm  grip  of  the  lines, 
and  seated  in  the  bottom  of  the  waeon,  with  my  back 
and  shoulders  resting  on  the  seat,  I  would  have  been. 


quite  comfortable,  except  that  I  was  so  drowsy  that  1 
could  scarcely  keep  awake.  I  comforted  myself  with  the 
reflection  that  I  would  soon  be  at  home  snugly  tucked 
in  bed.  where  I  could  sleep  to  my  heart's  content. 
While  indulghig  in  this  pleasmg  reveiyl  dropped  asleep^ 
and  what  followed  I  only  learned  from  my  family. 

They  had  concluded  that  finding  the  sudden  change  in 
temperature,  I  had  either  determined  to  spend  the  night 
in  town,  or  had  returned  there  for  that  purpose  in  case  I 
had  stflu1«d  homo  before  the  cold  began.  At  eight 
o'clock,  having  given  me  up,  they  retired  to  bed  and  to 
sleep.  About  imie  o'clock,  my  wife  was  awakened  b^ 
the  repeated  whinnying  of  a  horse  in  front  of  the  house. - 
She  never  suspected  that  it  was  ours,  but  took  it  for  a 
stray,  and  from  motives  of  humanity  called  up  one  of 
the  men  and  ordered  it  to  be  put  in  the  stable.  When 
the  man  went  out  and  found  it  was  our  own  horse,  and 
that  I  was  in  the  wagon  apparently  dead  and  frozen 
stiff,  he  made  an  outcry  that  soon  brought  out  the  house* 
hold.  Fortunately  my  wife  had  recently  been  reading  d 
the  proper  mode  of  treating  persons  partially  frozen, 
and  therefore  knew  that  I  must  not  be  taken  hito  awann 
room,  but  must  be  rubbed  with  snow.  Plenty  of  snow 
had  fallen,  and  I  was  stripped  and  well  rubbed  with  it 
until  I  began  to  show  signs  of  animation.  Then  frictions 
with  coarse  cloths  were  used  unto  I  was  sufficiently  re- 
stored to  scream  with  the  torture  they  were  putting  me 
to.  Every  portion  of  my  body  seemed  as  sensitive  as  a 
boil.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  stung  all  over  with  wasps  or 
hornets  until  I  was  a  swollen  pnlp,  ready  to  burst  at  any 
point  like  an  over  ripe  cherry.  The  joints  of  my  finders, 
toes,  ankles,  and  wzists  seemed  as  if  screwed  in  red  hot 
vises  till  the  blood  was  ready  to  ooze  out  from  the  ex- 
tremities, and  I  could  scarcely  persuade  myself  that  my 
flnger  and  toe  nails  were  not  being  forced  off  by  the 

Eressure.  I  soon  became  delirious,  and  a  raging  fever  set 
I,  from  which  I  did  not  recover  for  weeks.  But  when  I 
did  recover,  my  physical  condition  was  better  than  ever 
before.  I  had  been  slim  and  almost  puny  before,  but 
now  I  became  hearty  and  robust,  so  that  at  sixty  I  am 
strong  and  active  as  most  men  are  at  forty.  I  attribute 
it  to  my  having  been  frozen  to  the  verge  of  death. 

"Resins.'* 

BT  JAB.  P.  DUFFT. 

Besins  are  obtained  by  making  cuts  in  the  wood  of  the 
trees  producing  them,  and  collecting  the  luice  which 
exudes.  The  principal  trees  from  wnich  the^  are  ob- 
tained, are  the  pine,  flr,  and  larch.  From  these  the 
resins  are  generally  ootained,  diluted  with  the  essential 
oil  of  tree.  They  are  all  insoluble  in  water,  but  may  be 
dissolved  in  either  oil  of  turpentine,  spirits  of  wine,  or 
naphtha. 

The  principal  and  most  valuable  of  them  are  tihdlat^ 
gum-copal f  ntoMtie,  sandaraehy  amber f  indior-rnbberf  and 
auttorpereha.  The  latter  three  are  known  as  gum  resins, 
from  the  fact,  that  being  obtained  in  a  milky  state,  they 
afterwards,  on  being  exposed  to  the  air,  acquire  solidity, 
thus  forming  a  kind  of  gvaa. 

In  many  cases,  the  formation  of  resins  seems  to  be  due 
to  the  oil  of  trees  becoming  oxidized,  thus  forming  new 
substances.  The  greater  part  of  resins  consist  mahily 
of  several  acids,  the  principal  of  which  is  resinio  acid. 
From  the  presence  of  the  latter  in  resins,  the  chemist  is 
able  to  produce,  by  the  action  of  bases  on  the  resins, 
new  and  valuable  substances  known  as  resinates. 

As  sn  illustration  of  this  fact,  sodium  resinate  may  be 
taken ;  it  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  base,  caustic 
soda,  on  common  resin,  and  as  it  possesses  valuable 
detergent  properties,  and  Is  soluble  in  water,  it  is  largely 
used  in  making  some  kinds  of  soap. 

The  three  resins  known  as  gum  resins  are  entitled  to  a 
fuller  description.  Inasmuch  as.  while  they  possess  the 
general  properties  of  resins,  tney  also  possess  others 
which  are  the  cause  of  their  more  frequent  use. 

Although  chemically,  amber  is  a  resin,  as  it  consists 
of  several  resinous  bodies,  yet  strictly  speaking,  it  is  a 
fossil  body,  possessing  the  veiy  useful  attribute  of  be- 
coming highly  electric  on  friction.  It  has  been  fre- 
quentfy  obtained  from  beds  of  lignite,  but  the  prindpsl 
sources  from  which  the  trade  is  generally  supplied,  are 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 

In  its  natural  state.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  to  the 
extent  of  an  eighth  part,  but  when  melted,  it  dissolves 
ceadUya  and  is  sometimes  used  for  making  varnish. 
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Anger. 

BT  PBOF.  WOODWABD. 

One  of  the  moet  important  of  onr  duties  In  life  is  the 
due  regulation  of  the  passions.  We  naturally  possess  cer- 
tain mental  affections  called  prtmensUieg^  whic'.  when 
properly  restrained^  serve  a  good  purpose,  U>kii  indi- 
vidually and  socially ;  but  when  let  loose,  or  badly  reg- 
ulated Dv  the  understanding,  lead  to  the  commission  of 
many  vlaous  and  abominable  actions,  which  in  moments 
of  calm  reflection,  and  when  our  conscience  is  aroused, 
we  deeply  lament  and  regret.  Irritability  of  temper,  as 
demonstrated  in  the  passion  of  anger,  is  one  of  the 
most  unhappy  of  these  deraogements  of  our  intellect. 

The  causes  of  anger  are  sanposed  to  be  these :  First, 
by  the  law  of  nature  and  of  c^ociety,  every  one  has  rights 
in  what  he  regards  as  his  own  property :  second,  one  nas 
a  right  to  hold  unimpaired  whatsoever  he  can  justly  ac- 
quire in  reputation  and  character ;  third,  he  has  a  right 
to  have  his  feelings  respected  by  others,  if  he  do  no 
wrong  to  their  feeUngs ;  fourth,  he  has  a  right  to  have 
the  like  rights  respected  in  thosa  with  whom  ne  Is  neces- 
sarily connected  by  family  and  codal  ties ;  fifth,  he  has 
a  right  to  be  treated  with  Justice,  and  according  to 
established  laws,  by  those  who  are  intrusted  with  power; 
sixth,  he  has  a  right  to  have  those  who  are  bound  with  him, 
in  a  common  subjection  to  those  laws,  treated  with  jus- 
tice. Whenever  any  one  is  offended  by  the  violation  of 
any  of  these  rights,  he  may  be  justifiably  angry.  But 
in  what  manner  and  to  what  end,  he  shall  express  his 
anger,  so  as  to  do  himself  the  greatest  justifiable  good, 
Is  uie  thing  to  be  known. 

Every  one  who  has  had  a  violent  fit  of  anger  upon 
nim,  knows  that  it  was  to  himself  (independently  of  the 
cause  and  object  of  his  anger)  a  painful  and  even  dis- 
tressing sensation.  No  one  ever  looked  back  upon  such 
a  state  of  things,  as  to  himself,  with  satisfaction,  bat 
generally  with  regret,  and  sometimes  with  remorse.  He 
zeels  humbled  and  grieved  in  his  own  estimation  of  him- 
selt  He  may  too  well  remember  that  he  used  expres- 
sions and  did  acts  which  he  is  grieved  to  have  resting  in 
the  memory  of  others,  or  his  own.  It  is  probable,  also, 
that  no  one  ever  saw  another  in  a  violent  passion  with- 
out feeling  that  his  anger  was  degrading  himself,  and 
his  actions  more  like  a  brute  than  a  rational  being.  What- 
ever nkay  be  the  cause  of  such  anger  in  another,  cool 
speculators  always  regard  the  angry  person  as  under  a 
temporary  loss  of  reason,  and  in  danger  of  ^.oing  some 
serious  mischief,  and  are  prompted  to  restrain  him. 
Every  one  feels,  in  such  a  case,  that  the  least  that  can 
happen  to  one  so  acted  upon  and  so  acting  is,  that  he  is 
for  himself  hours  of  reproach.    If  no  one 


kes  to  remember  that  he  was  violently  angry  himself, 
and  if  he  is  offended  in  seeing  others  so,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  violent  anger  is  contrary  to  natural  law,  as 
it  most  certainly  is  to  Divine  law.  It  is  an  abuse  of  the 
trust  confided  to  us  to  promote  our  own  welfare. 

It  is  consistent  with  reason  for  any  one,  who  is  under 
the  infiuence  of  anger,  to  be  prepared  to  ask  and  answer 
the  question,  whether  the  wrong  is  real  or  only  supposed, 
and  whether  he  is  himself  free  from  the  first  imputation 
of  having  occasioned,  by  his  own  error,  that  which  he 
regards  as  a  wrong.  If  the  offence  Is  real,  other  ques- 
tions arise,  of  this  nature :  What  real  good  shall  1  se- 
cure to  myself  by  attempting  to  get  a  reparation  t  And 
in  what  respect  shall  I  advance  my  own  welfare  by  at- 
tempting to  punish  the  offender  ?  May  I  not,  In  either 
of  tnese  attempts,  involve  myself  by  words  or  acts  in 
some  wrong,  and  give  my  adversary  the  advantage  of 
finding  me  an  offender,  in  trying  to  vindicate  myselz?  If 
I  could  succeed  in  my  attempt,  what  will  it  come  to  ? 
Shall  I  not  make  the  wrong  done  to  me  more  notorious, 
and  subject  myself  to  the  pity  and  compassion  of 
others  T  Is  it  not  better  to  be  silent  and  quiet,  and  leave 
the  offender  to  .  *me  and  his  own  conscience,  than  to  en- 
gage myself  in  a  controversy  which  is  sure  to  be  vexa- 
uous,  and  in  which  I  shall  run  the  risk  of  doing  wrong, 
and  in  which  I  shall  not  be  likely  to  get  any  good  ?  If  1 
succeed  in  humbling  my  adversary,!  shall  surely  make 
him  my  enemy  for  life ;  for,  in  the  nature  of  man, 
he  is  slow  to  loi^ve  the  wounds  inflicted  on  his  own 
self-love.  When  this  matter  is  over,  and  time  has  dissi- 
pated the  mists  which  now  prevent  a  Ciear  view  of  it, 
and  when  other  feelings  and  sentiments  have  arisen, 
shall  I  like  myself  the  better  for  having  been  silent  and 
quiet,  than  if  I  should  have  attempted  to  command 


justice,  and  to  inflict  punishment  f   It  Is  prottable  that 


young  and  ardent  mmds,  and  those  who  are  lookfng 
back  oy  the  light  of  experience,  will  answer  aaeh  oaea* 
tions  very  differently.  But  the  experienced  can  teu  the 
young,  with  sorrowful  truth,  that  among  the  most  pain- 
ful sufferings  of  life  are  to  I)e  numbered  those  which 
have  arisen  from  sudden  impulses  of  anger,  expressed 
in  words  or  acta.  The  expoienced  can  also  tell,  with 
like  truth,  that  In  t^p  ^jommon  oocnrrenoes  of  life,  anny 
words  and  acts  ha\w-  seldoni.  if  eve^  acoompUahed  ua 
purpose  for  which  they  were mtended;  they  haveneither 
obtained  justice  nor  punished  the  offender;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  have  often  converted  the  injured  pMty  Into 
an  offender  himself,  and  involved  him  in  bitter  recrimi- 
nations, keeping  up  an  irreconcilable  aversion,  and  even 
enmity  through  life.  We  have,  so  fiy:,  supposed  that  a 
real  and  justmable  cause  of  anger  existed.  But  it  Ib 
in  many  cases  imaginary,  especially  among  young  per- 
sons. They  take  up  sudden  mipressioDS  oanoemlng  the 
supposed  conduct  and  words  of  their  associates  and 
acquaintances,  when  no  such  conduct  or  words  have 
occurred;  or  If  they  did,  none  with  intention  to 
wound  or  offend,  if  there  be  one  case  in  which  one 
feels  himself  peculiarly  humbled,  it  is  when  he  has  mani- 
fested anger  towards  one  who  has  committed  no  offence,  • 
or  who  Is  entirely  unconscious  of  having  done  so. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  an  offended  person  can 
restrain  himself  from  expressions  and  words  when  he  has 
been  seriously  offended.  But  he  cherishes  a  malicious 
sort  of  feeling  a^^dnst  the  offender,  broods  over  the 
wrong  done,  and  permits  his  imaginaaon  to  inflame  the 
sense  of  wrong,  until  he  makes  hunself  too  unhappy,  un- 
der this  excitement,  not  to  express  it  in  some  mode  which  - 
will  occasion  pain  to  the  offender.  If  tnere  be  any  one 
who  has  fallen  into  such  a  condition,  he  may  be  asked 
whether  he  knows  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  regret 
or  remorse  for  his  own  follies  and  sins,  which  Is  so  ez' 
ceedingly  burdensome  as  to  cany  about  with  him  the 
feeling  of  aversion.  Ill-wfll  and  malice,  toward  one  who 
has  offended?  What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  Anny 
words  and  acts  are  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature,  oy 
self-respect,  and  by  convenience ;  the  memory  of  an  un- 
avenged vrrong  is  intolerable.  Is  there  no  remedy  f  We 
think  there  is  one  in  every  person's  power.  If  the  indi- 
vidual with  whom  one  is  at  variance  can,  by  calm  ea^KW- 
tulation,  or  by  mutual  friends,  be  brought  to  a  just  per* 
cepUon  of  the  case,  that  is  the  remedy.  If  that  fails, 
there  Ib  another— ft  Is  of  high  authority— <'  If  thine  eye 
offend  thee,  pluck  it  out."  Blot  such  a  person  from  the 
memory ;  never  permit  him  to  come  into  your  thoughts. 
Will  youpass  your  life  in  humilaUng  bondage  to  such  ao 
one  ?  We  say,  blot  imch  an  <me  out  oj  your  memory,  Yoa  * 
do  him  no  wrong  by  that.  You  do  yourself  a  just  and 
great  good ;  you  cut  a  moral  cancer  out  of  your  heart. 

Among  the  sourees  of  aflOiction  in  human  life.  Is  the 
uncalle<f for  Interference  of  third  persons  in  the  angry 
collisions  of  others.  It  may  sometimes  be  an  unavoida- 
ble duty  to  take  a  part  in  an  angry  quarrel.  Wlien  this 
duty  is  to  be  peiformed,  it  concerns  every  one  who  is 
mindful  of  the  trust  confided  to  blm  of  taking  care  of 
himself,  not  to  engage  in  the  controversy  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  become  a  principal  party  in  it.  As  a  generil 
rule,  it  Is  the  safe  course  to  let  angry  persons  settle  their 
own  concerns  as  they  can.  Certamly,  no  one  who  claims 
to  be  regarded  as  naving  a  discfeet  sense  of  his  own ' 
welfare,  plunges  himself  into  a  quarreL  Yet  this  Is  a 
verv  common  thing.  It  is  often  seen  in  schools.  Parties 
and  divisions  grow  up,  extend,  and  become  more  and 
more  bitter  from  the  most  trifiing  causes,  and  are  often 
carried  out  Into  manhood,  and  show  their  evil  conse- 
quences through  life.  This  is  so,  because  impressions 
made  in  that  season  are  very  vivid  and  endurable.  It  is 
a  duty  sometimes  to  take  a  part  in  controversies.  It 
must  be  remembered  when  one  engages  in  such  quarrel, 
that  one  is  dealing  with  persons  under  a  sort  of  derange- 
ment, and  who  are  most  exceeding  sensitive,  and  per- 
haps naturally  vindictive.  Those  who  interpose  ars 
bound  by  the  law  of  self-regard  to  interfere  with  calm- 
ness and  some  discretion,  and  so  to  conduct  themselves, 
in  word  and  deed,  as  to  do  no  evU  to  themselves  while 
they  attempt  to  do  all  the  good  possible  to  the  angiy 
patties.  On  the  whole,  mismanaged  anger  is  a  proUflo 
source  of  suffering.  Yet  when  cslmly  looked  backupoOf 
In  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the  cause  was  some  insig- 
nificant triffle,  magnified  into  serious  importance  by 
angiy  words  and  pitiful  acts.    Such  is  the  propensity  i^ 
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penoDfl  to  busy  theniMlves  In  the  qoArrels  of  others, 
Eliat  there  Ib  but  little  hope  that  a  prerenUve  oan  be 
•aooeesfnllT  offered  to  any  one  bat  those  who  hsye 
studied  oat  and  who  rererenee  the  will  of  the  Deity, 
ts  dlsdosed  in  tha  nature  of  thtngs.  and  in  His  own  podr 
tire  law.   ^ 

Drowning   Death*-An  Ancient    Slavo- 
Q^rmanic  Custom. 

This  strange  and  carious  custom  still  prevails  in  those 
narts  of  Moravia  and  Silesia,  where  the  Gennan  and 
Slavonic  elements  blend  and  intermingle.  This  carrying 
out  and  drowning  of  Death  takes  place  in  Spring  and 
during  Lent,  not  fonf  before  Easter  Sunday.  There  is  a 
difference  between  tne  two  races  in  their  mode  of  cele- 
brating the  day.  Among  the  Germans,  boys  carry 
around  a  stuffed  figure  of  a  man,  while  among  the 
Slavonians  the  girls  and  young  maidens  gather  together 
and  prepare  and  carry  off  in  procession  a  huge  doll, 
arrayed  in  the  garments  of  their  sex,  with  great 
solemnity. 

The  origin  of  this  difference  lies,  perhaps,  in  the  fact 
that  in  German  Death  is  masculine,  while  in  the  Slavonic 
language  and  mythology  Death  appears  constantly  as  a 
feimde. 

The  deity  called  Morana  was  in  part  opposed  and  in 
part  supplementary  to  another  deity  called  Morena. 
The  latter  represented  the  Idea  of  darkness,  extinction, 
passing  away — everything  hateful. 

Morena  was  the  personification  of  the  creative,  vivify- 
ing, preserving,  and  nourishing  power  of  Nature.  ML 
these  powers  combined,  give  a  profound  symbolic  sense 
that  Mother  Earth  is  producing,  creating,  nourishing, 
and  preserving,  but  is  also  destructive,  and  absorbs  into 
itself  its  products,  an  idea  which  amounts  to  that  of  a 
continued  revolving  course  of  things.  Therefore  the 
Fall  and  Winter  season,  foff,  darkness,  and  weakness  of 
sun-rays,  were  considered  as  attributes  of  the  first 
named  goddess,  while  merry  Spring  and  beautiful 
Summer  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  latter.  Morena. 

On  the  third  Sunday  before  Easter,  called  Laetare. 
Death  is  carried  around  in  some  villages  as  a  male,  and 
in  others  as  a  female  figure. 

The  wintry  pall  of  the  earth  Is  now  removed ;  the  new 
Life  standing  forth  commands  the  removal  of  Death  to 
some  parts  of  the  field  far  removed  from  all  habitations 
of  men,  to  some  rivulet,  pond  or  brook,  and  thrown 
headlong  into  it.  .  Death  is  drowned  in  it,  symbolically, 
for  water  is  the  element  which  it  has  held  during  Winter 
in  its  icy  grasp. 

To  punish  Death  with  combustion  would  be  out  of 
place  and  nonsensical ;  but  the  liberated  river,  the  brook 
freed  from  its  icy  cover,  or  formed  by  the  meliing  of  the 
snow,  ice,  and  icicles,  tnlB  is  the  true  element  to  let  the 
malefactor  perish  in  I 

The  procession  moves  along  in  festive,  well-dressed 
ffroups  of  young  people.  They  carry,  also,  the  top-most 
oranches  of  a  tree,  generally  of  a  pine  or  spruce,  fes- 
tooned with  ribbons  or  flags,  and  ornamented  with 
colored  egg  shells.  This  means  life — visor  of  nature— 
in  contrMiction  to  the  powers  of  Death.  Everything 
could  be  stifled  by  Death  except  this  lively  and  fresh 
green,  except  these  seeds  and  sprouts  of  a  renewed  life, 
and  these  new  forces  will  at  once  expand  and  thrive 
with  vigor. 

Both  Germans  and  Slavonians  sing  scofllng  songs  in 
the  procession.  When  near  the  water  they  tear  the  doll 
into  a  thousand  pieces.  Everybody  tries  to  cateh  a  bit 
of  cloth,  straw  of  the  stufl9nK.  eto.,  and  to  carry  it  home 
in  triumph.  These  curious  bits  will  serve  as  preserva- 
tives against  sickness  or  destruction.  Finally  the 
remains  of  the  doll  are  thrown  into  the  stream,  where 
they  are  washed  away  by  the  current.  Then  the  youths 
return  rejoicinffly  to  the  village ;  the  green  tree-top  is 
carried  at  the  nead  of  the  procession,  and  surrounded 
by  the  singing  and  shouting  crowd.  In  this  way  they 
so  from  door  to  door,  asking  donations  for  Easter  Sun- 
oay,  and  contributions  begin  to  flow  in  abundantly. 
Eggs,  cakes,  or  other  eatables  accumulate  fast  in  the 
hands  of  the  eager  youths. 

Such  is  the  curious  custom  of  drowning  Death.  Not 
without  ite  symbolical  meaning,  but  l&e  oar  May 
sports,  a  Spring  holiday  for  the  young. 

Moldiness  resembles  a  forest  of  perfect  trees. 


Reason  Overcomes  Instinct. 

Near  Cold  Spring,  San  Jacinto  Co.,  Texas,  resides  an 
unobtrusive  Baptist  preacher,  who  was  lately  informed 
by  one  of  his  neighbors  where  one  of  his  cows  had  a 
young  calf  which  was  doing  badlv — could  not  stond  up. 
Mounted  on  his  mustane,  the  pious  man  soon  reached 
the  designated  spot,  only  to  find  the  calf  dead.  She 
being  one  of  his  favorite  cows  for  milk,  for  a  long  time 
he  tried  to  drive  her  home  but  failed.  Dismounting,  he 
skinned  the  calf  and  stuffed  the  skin,  then  with  his  lasso 
dragged  the  skin  home,  the  cow  following  him  the  whole 
four  miles  in  a  trot.  Having  in  his  pen  a  similar  though 
larger  calf,  he  caught  it  and  rubbed  the  hairy  side  of  tne 
skin  over  its  entire  body  well,  then  turned  the  cow  to  it, 
and  after  smelling  her  well  she  suffered  her  to  suck  her. 
Now  the  parson's  many  children  enjoy  the  milk  of  two 
cows  that  own  a  calf  between  them.  Taking  calves  en- 
tirely from  their  mothers  is  not  usual  in  Texas. 

Heine's  Last  Hours. 

Who  that  reads  these  lines  will  not  long  to  know 
more  of  Heine,  ''brilliant,  funny,  pathetic,  full  of  divine 
fiTimace,  full  of  tragic  persiflage  ?"  The  story  of  his 
lingering  decay  is  too  sad  for  tears.  Think  of  him  bear- 
big  the  intolerable  anguish  of  his  softening  spine, 
propped  up  on  pillows,  with  one  eye  entirely  gone,  and 
the  lid  of  the  other  paralyzed,  yet  Jingling  forever  his 
bell  of  wit,  wherewith  to  invite  the  worla  to  the  pite- 
ous spectacle  of  his  death  in  life.  Lying  on  his  couch 
of  torture,  he  entertained  George  Sand  and  Gautier. 
Beranger  and  Gerard  de  Nerval,  TaiUandier,  and  the  rest 
of  his  bright  gueste,  as  bright,  himself,  as  tbe  best  of 
them.  '* I  kiss,*' he  said,  pathetically,  ''but  have  no 
sense  of  feeling,  so  senseless  have  my  lips  become." 
Hdne  had  a  deeply  loving  nature,  and  his  mother  and 
his  wife  were  his  two  idols.  His  wife,  the  poor  little 
BSrench  and  faithful  Mathilda,  whom  he  had  married  late 
In  life,  did  not  understand  his  greatness  or  his  celebrity 
aa  a  poet,  but  she  adored  him,  and  it  was  his  pride  to 
boast  of  her  disinterestedness,  her  cheerfulness,  her  de- 
votion, and  her  ignorance.  He  says  of  her  in  bis  will : 
''IspoQed  her  unspeakably,  because  I  loved  her  un- 
speakably." He  wrote  once  to  Campe :  "  Only  two  con- 
solations remain  to  roe,  my  French  wife  and  my  German 
muse."  He  grew,  later,  to  find  consolation  hi  his  pas- 
sionate belief  in  immortality.  He  had  been  a  Hegeuan, 
then  a  Pantheist,  but,  at  last,  **  a  heavenly  homesick- 
ness "  overtook  him,  and  he  returned  to  his  faith  in  a 
personal  God.  He  said  that  all  his  knowledge,  all  his 
mtellect,  told  him  that  a  belief  in  immortality  was  mad- 
ness, yet  with  his  feelines  he  dung  to  it,  and  in  this 
hope  the  spent  candle  of  his  life  went  out. 

A  Oiinning  Old  Fox 

There  was  one  old  fox  which  for  a  period  of  several 
years  had  continually  evaded  the  fleetest  and  keenest 
scented  hounds,  the  scent  invariably  being  lost  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  house  situated  hi  the  woods  and  far  re- 
moved from  any  habitation,  and  which  was  used  as  a 
storehouse  for  pelts.  At  last  one  day  the  hounds  started 
the  old  fox,  and  away  he  went  in  the  direction  of  the 
house,  with  a  pack  of  young  hounds  in  full  crv  after 
him :  but  on  nearing  the  house  he  disappeared,  leaving 
the  nounds  and  hunters  nonplussed  as  usual.  While 
the  hunters  were  gathered  in  and  around  the  house  dis- 
cussing the  frequent  mysterious  disappearance  of  the 
fox,  an  old  veteran  hound  came  limping  up,  and  enter- 
ing the  door,  set  up  a  furious  barking,  and  tried  to  Jump 
up  on  the  wall.  His  singular  action  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hunters,  and,  an  examination  being  made, 
the  old  fox  was  found  suspended  by  his  tail  to  a  nail 
in  the  wall,  keeping  perfe<nly  still,  and  lookins:,  unless 
closely  observed,  like  the  peito  with  which  the  walla 
were  nung.  This  plainly  showed  that  the  old  fox,  when 
too  closely  pressed,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  house  and 
hung  himself  up  on  the  nail  by  his  tail,  which  was  the 
reason  for  the  dogs  always  losing  the  scent  at  that  paiv 
ticular  pla^^ 

^^  The  love  of  flowers  is  natural  to  all.  The  Al- 
mighty in  His  infinite  wisdom  has  ordained  man  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth ;  and  thus  it  is  that  we  are,  in  a 
manner,  like  our  first  parent  Adam,  made  ffardeners, 
and  our  inclhiatlons  lead  us  to  the  cultore  of  flowers. 
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BY  THE  BROOK. 

I  wtnder  where  the  little  hrook 

RaQ8  mnmi^riiig  o'er  the  ledges; 
I  pau  br  many  a  shadj  nook, 

Low-frlneed  with  reeds  and  sedgae; 
I  linger  where  the  wavelets  leap, 

And  ffleam  with  golden  flashes. 
And  where  the  water-lilies  peep. 

Half-hid  amid  the  rashes. 

On  either  bank  the  lowing  herds 
Are  scattered  thruoch  the  meadows. 

And,  skimming  o'er  ue  stream,  the  birds 
Dart  in  and  oat  the  shadows: 

Wliile  on  the  breere  is  borne  along 
The  sweet  soft  scent  of  clover, 

And,  loaded  to  the  full,  with  song 
The  air  seems  rippling  over. 

And  where  from  oat  the  little  stream 

A  ripplet  dances  slylv, 
And  rans  away  with  silverr  gleam. 

A  maiden's  standing  shyly. 
Fading  the  swans  that  at  her  feet 

With  mach  of  proad  grace  linger. 
And  watch  the  roand  arm  fair  and  sweet 

And  rosy  outstretched  linger. 

Glad  scenes  like  this  lie  everywhere. 

The  whole  world's  face  they  brighten; 
With  sunny  smiles  they  banish  care. 

And  many  a  sad  heart  lighten: 
They  many  a  hard  stem  nature  bend. 

And,  when  o'er-pressed  by  sorrows, 
Are  as  the  touch  of  loving  friend. 

To  point  to  bright  to-morrows.  e^  W. 

Donald  McKay. 

BT  M.  J.   0U1CMING8. 

We  lore  to  turn— it  is  a  pleasant  and  profitable  em- 
ployment— ^from  one  great  man  to  another,  and  note  the 
ail!^rent  enterprises  in  which  they  engaged,  and  the 
Taried  success  that  awaited  them.  We  now  notice  the 
great  sblp-builder,  Donald  McKay,  of  Boston. 

The  name  of  McKay  is  of  Scottish  origin,  and  flg^ored 
among  the  Highland  clans  of  Scotland  for  at  least  eight 
centuries. 

The  grandfather  of  the  Donald  McKay  of  this  sketch 
was  in  a  Scotch  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  HUL 
The  Donald  of  whom  we  write  was  bom  at  Shelbume, 
Noya  Scotia,  in  1809.  The  sea,  near  which  his  life  began, 
lutd  a  great  charm  for  him,  and  the  ships  trayersing  the 
onstable  way  of  waters  enchained  his  liyeliest  interest. 


He  also  liyed  on  a  farm,  and  when  quite  young  wis  a 
successful  moose  and  deer  hunter. 

When  Donald  was  nineteen  years  of  aee,  he  set  to  woik 
with  a  brother  of  similar  tastes  and  buflt  a  fishing  yesseL 
which  was  regarded  as  a  remarkably  fine,  sabetantiai 
crafL  At  the  age  of  twentymo  he  was  learning  the 
trade  of  ship-builder  in  New  York,  and  a  few  years  later 
he  eetabUshed  himself  in  this  business  at  Newbuiyport, 
on  the  Merrimack  riyer.  Here  he  built  several  fine 
ships  for  New  York  and  Boston  houses,  which  gave 
abundant  promise  of  future  success.  In  1845  he  removed 
his  yard  to  East  Boston,  which,  ere  long,  became  one  of 
the  most  extendye  and  successful  places  of  the  kind  in 
the  country. 

When  the  California  trade  opened,  there  was  a  call 
for  the  largest  class  of  clipper  ships.  McKay  buflt  ons 
after  another  of  these  monster  vessels,  and  soon  his 
name  became  famous  over  the  world.  He  bnllt  more 
than  fifty  ships  of  the  largest  sise,  every  one  of  whteh 
VIS  celebrated  more  or  less  for  speed. 

Glassed  with  these  Is  «The  (^reat  Republic"  This 
vessel  was  launched  October,  1868,  in  the  presence  of 
«<zly  thouMmd  people.  She  was  four  thousand  five  hundred 
tons  register,  and  six  thousand  tons  stowage  capacity. 
VHien  McKay  was  buflding  this  vessel,  the  "harpies'* 
and  the  "ravens*'  croaked  that  he  would  ruin  himself: 
but  he  quietly  pursued  his  way  and  his  business,  and  in 
due  course  of  Ume  the  "  Great  Republic  "  rode  at  anchor 
ii  the  hsj.  In  New  York  and  Boston,  and  also  in  eveiy 
oreign  port  'vdiich  she  visited,  she  attracted  great  atten- 
ion  for  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of  her  model,  the 
vastnees  of  her  capacity,  and  the  luxuriousness  of  her 
furnishing,  and  she  proved  also  to  be  a  speedy  craft 
Subsequently,  she  was  cut  down  a  little  to  render  her 
more  cmicient  for  the  puipoees  of  commerce. 

The  rapidity  with  wnich  this  master  buflder  completed 
and  launched  his  large  vessels  was  astonishing.  InliUle 
more  than  a  year  i^r  the  buflding  of  the  "Great 
Republic,"  McKay  had  launched  eleven  other  yeesels. 
Ten  of  these  were  the  aggregate  of  twenty-four  thousand 
six  hundred  tons,  which,  at  the  then  estimated  cost  of 
eighty  dollars  a  ton,  makes  the  total  value  neariy  two 
millions  of  dollars. 

Six  of  these  vessels  were  buflt  for  the  house  of  James 
Baines  A  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  who  were  extensivelj  en- 
gaged in  the  Australian  trade.  One  of  these,  of  some- 
th&g  more  than  two  thousand  tons  burden,  launched  in 
1854.  was  the  first  ship  ever  buflt  for  Eai^^and  by  a 
foreign  nation.  Indeed,  untU  a  few  years  previous  to 
this  time,  British  laws  prohibited  the  purchase  of  foreign 
vessels. 

The  <*  James  Baines,"  another  of  the  ships,  made  the 
voyage  from  Boston  to  Liverpool  hi  the  remarkably 
short  Ume  of  twelve  days  and  six  hours. 

Voyages  to  San  Francisco  and  Qiina  were  made  ia 
proportionally  short  periods  of  time. 

In  buflding  his  clipper  ships,  Mr.  McKay  had  made 
bold  departures  from  ooth  American  and  foreign  models. 
His  original  conceptions  concerning  the  make  and  mould 
of  vessels  constructed  for  speed  and  capacity,  met  with 
rich  success. 

The  revolution  made  by  steamers  in  short  voyages  was 
efl^ected  by  clippers  in  the  long  journeys  to  more  distant 
seas.  The  aavantages  to  commerce  and  the  renown 
which  has  resulted  to  the  American  marine  are  more  due 
to  the  genius  and  perseverence  of  Donald  McKay  than 
to  any  other  man. 

In  1864  McKay  spent  some  time  in  Europe,  giving 
critical  attention  to  the  iron-^slad  ships  of  war  bult  bj 
France  and  England.  Afterwards  he  published  a  vciy 
interesting  paper  in  which  he  gave  a  scientific  compari- 
son of  their  work  with  that  of  the  United  States. 

McKay  possessed  those  wonderful  powers  of  calcula 
Hon  that  brought  his  plans  and  his  work  upon  an  exac4 
line,  and  for  this  reason  his  success  was  secured  before 
hand. 

Of  medium  height,  of  heavy  bufld,  his  laree,  fine  head 
and  broad,  full  face,  bespeak  a  remarkable  force  of 
character. 

Of  courteous  manners,  marked  intelligence  and  penr 
vering,  soaring  enterprise,  his  popularity  was  equalUA 
only  by  his  success. 

How  wonderful  is  the  Divine  Economy,  that  moulds 
for  every  enterprise  and  avocation,  the  gifted,  master- 
mind for  leader,  whfle  the  inferior  masses  choose  odIj 
to  be  led. 
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THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  SHRIKE; 

Or  BITTCHEB  BIRD, 

One  day  a  laborer  wbo  was  clipping  a  hed|;e,  came 
to  his  master  and  said  a  strange  bird  was  sitting  in 
it.  His  master  went  oat  to  look,  and  examined  every 
place,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  a  bird.  A  few  days 
after,  as  he  was  waliunff  by  the  hedge,  he  saw  some 
black  birds  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  uarm,  and  utter- 
ing cries  of  terror.  He  thought  a  cat  or  a  weasel 
most  be  about,  but  in  a  few  minutes  the  strange  bird 
his  laborer  had  told  him  about  flew  out  of  the  hedge 
and  began  to  wheel  round  in  the  air.  Sometimes  it 
shot  upwards  with  a  kind  of  bound,  and  then  hovered, 
suspended  in  the  air,  and  moving  its  wings  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

At  last  it  lighted  on  the  top  of  a  willow  tree,  and 
then  he  saw  it  was  a  great  grey  shrike. 

A  number  of  little  birds  were  fluttering  about  in 
the  utmost  terror,  and  shrieking  their  notes  of  alarm. 
The  shrike's  attention  was  fixed  upon  them,  and  he 
seemed  choosing  which  he  should  attack. 

Indeed,  so  easerly  was  he  watching  his  prey,  that 
he  did  not  see  that  a  gun  was  pointed  at  him.  It 
was  fired,  and  the  little  birds  were  saved  from  their 
enemy,  for  he  fell  to  the  ground  dead. 

There  are  more  than  thirty  species  of  this  bird  de- 
scribed, in  America,  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  (he  is 
not  found  in  South  America  or  in  Australia),  of 
which  the  creat  American  shrike  (Z.  septentrianalis 
Omel.),  or  Butcher  bird,  is  a  celebrated  one. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  ten  and  a  quarter  inches, 
the  extent  of  wings  fourteen. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  great  shrike  is 
the  bill ;  it  is  black  and  about  an  inch  long ;  it  is 
moved  by  very  thick  and  strong  muscles,  and  is  an 
instrument  peculiarly  necessary  to  a  species  whose 
mode  of  killing,  and  also  of  devouring  its  prey  is  so 
extraordinary.  It  preys  chiefly  on  beetles,  dragon- 
flies,  and  other  large  insects. 

In  addition,  however,  to  insects,  the  great  shrike 
preys  on  small  birds,  field  mice,  frogs,  and  even  does 
not  hesitate,  when  hunc^ry,  to  attack  larger  prey. 
The  hare  frequently  falls  victim  to  his  rapacity,  (see 
cut),  and  also  the  squirrel,  weasel  and  lizard.  There 
are  few  instances  in  nature  of  such  deliberate  cruelty 
as  is  shown  by  the  ^shrikes  or  butcher  birds.  An- 
imals and  birds  of  prey  kill  other  creatures  for  food, 
and  when  sated,  seem  to  lose  their  fierceness,  letting 
their  usual  victims  pass  unharmed.  But  the  butcher 
kird  seems  to  delight  in  blood. 

**  With  cruel  eye  premeditates  the  war. 
And  marks  his  destined  victim  from  afar." 

It  attacks  its  prey  with  nreat  ferocity;  destroying  in- 
sects by  blows  on  the  head,  and  birds  and  animals  bv 
1>iercing  the  brain,  jt  by  crushing  in  the  skull  with 
ts  strong  bill,  grasping  them  at  the  same  time  with 
its  toes,  which,  though  slender,  are  armed  with  sharp 
daws,  and  capable  of  being  strongly  compressed. 

This  bird  has  the  singular  propensity  of  impaling 
inneU  or  small  birds  on  points  of  twigs  or  thorns, 
probably  for  convenience  in  devouring  them,  though 
in  many  instances  this  habit  seems  to  be  wanton 
eruelty,  as  the  bird  leaves  them  to  decav. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Peabody  remarks:  **  This  practice  of 
gathering  what  he  does  not  want  and  keeping  it  un- 
til it  is  of  no  use  to  him,  is  regarded  as  an  unaccount- 
able mystery  in  a  bird,  while  in  man  tlie  same  pro- 
ceeding is  considered  natural  and  wise."  Some  nat- 
uralists suppose  they  are  placed  there  as  a  Tecoy  for 
other  birds.  Wilson,  however,  calls  this  a  very 
pretty  fanciful  theory,  and  maintains  that  th  shrike 
can  seize  small  birds  by  mere  force  of  flight.  *'  I 
iiave  seen  him,"  he  says,  "  in  an  open  field,  dart  after 
one  of  our  small  sparrows  with  the  rapidity  of  an 
arrow,  and  kill  it  idmost  instantly." 


Ths  shrike  is  so  bold  that  it  often  enters  apartments 
where  pet  birds  are  kept,  and  attempts  to  seize  them 
from  tlie  cages;  several  have  been  caught  in  this 
manner. 

In  Spring  and  Summer  it  imitates  the  notes  of 
other  birds  in  distress,  and  when  they  flock  around 
to  see  what  is  the  matter,  it  pounces  into  the  midst^ 
and  rarely  fails  to  secure  one.  Excepting  this  its 
natural  note  is  the  same  throughout  the  seasons,  but 
none  of  its  notes  approach  to  anything  like  a  son^. 

When  the  shrike  is  alarmed  he  screams  lou^y, 
like  the  hawk«  In  fact,  manv  of  his  habits  remind 
us  of  the  latter,  and  his  beak  has  something  about  it 
that  is  very  hawk- like.  It  is  strong  and  h^  a  hook- 
ed point  to  it,  and  he  uses  it  to  tear  and  devour. 

Indeed,  in  the  old  days  of  falconry,  the  shrike  was 
looked  upon  as  a  mongrel  kind  of  hawk,  and  to  quote 
from  an  old  book,  ''  thought  of  no  great  regard. '^ 

In  the  same  old  book  it  is  said  that  ''the  peasants 
and,  lower  classes  of  England  sometimes  tame  the 
shrike  and  carry  him  hooded  on  their  wrists,  and  let- 
ting him  fly  at  small  birds." 

On  the  continent,  however,  the  shrike  was  used  in 
catching  the  peregrine  falcon  or  hawk  himself.  A 
snare  was  set  for  him  and  baited  with  a  pigeon. 
Then  at  a  little  distance  a  tame  shrike  was  placed, 
fastened  to  a  string.  The  shrike  was  to  act  as  sen- 
tinel, and  to  give  warning  when  the  falcon  came  near. 
Meanwhile,  the  falconer  took  his  ease  in  a  hut  close 
by  and  waited  the  result.  Presentlv  a  speck  appear- 
ed in  the  sky,  and  the  shrike  would  set  up  a  loud 
scream  and  run  under  a  little  shelter  provided  for 
him.  The  scream  would  be  a  note  of  warning  to  the 
falconer,  and  he  would  be  on  the  idert  and  reiady  to 
pull  the  string  ot  the  snare. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  shrike  has  a  link  with 
the  perching  birds,  and  is  placed  with  the  nightingale 
and  thrush.  His  claws  are  fine  and  sharp,  and  his 
foot  is  that  of  a  perching  bird.  Indeed,  he  seems  to 
be  a  link  between  the  hawks,  the  crows  and  the 
thrushes,  and  to  partake  a  little  of  the  character  of 
each. 

He  delights  in  hedgerows  or  clumps  of  trees,  or 
thickets  that  are  not  very  dense.  His  habit  (when  not 
in  pursuit  of  prey  on  the  wing)  is  to  sit  perched  on  a 
twig,  or  on  a  decaying  branch,  and  he  will  remain  so 
long  that  the  name  "exculltor,"  or  sentinel  has 
been  given  to  him  on  this  account,  as  well  as 
on  account  of  the  help  he  used  to  render  the  fal- 
coner. When  a  small  bird  or  insect  comes  near, 
he  will  pounce  upon  It,  and  then  hang  it  upon  a 
thorn  or  twi^.  The  shrike  buildii  a  large  aiid  compact  nest  in 
the  upright  fork  of  a  small  tree,  composed  outwardly  of  diy 
grass  aad  moss,  and  warmly  lined  with  feathers,  when  th* 
eggs,  live  or  six  in  number  generally,  are  laid,  the  male  bird  la 
nsnally  engaged  in  procuring  food  while  the  mother  bird  at- 
tends to  her  domestic  affairs.  He  impales  beetles,  grasshop- 
pers, other  insects,  and  small  birds  on  the  thorns  near  tne 
nest,  probably  to  save  the  mother  bird  the  trouble  of  going  t» 
look  for  her  own  meals.  These  are  stuck  about  theDushin 
Buch  numbers,  and  in  so  open  a  fashion,  that  they  forma  ready 

guide  to  the  position  of  the  shrlke^s  nest  Moreover,  the  parent 
Irds  are  so  solicitious  about  their  home,  that  as  soon  as  they 
heir  nest,  they  set  up  such  a 
intimate  the  position  of  their 

:perlenced  observer. 

In  his  native  wilds  in  Africa,  quite  an  array  of  little  birds, 
animals  and  insccU  have  been  found  hanging  up  near  the 
shrike's  nest  on  a  row  of  thorns. 


The  form  of  this  bird  Is  very  elegant,  and  his  plumage  soft 

\^  of  ordinary  length,  fourtu  ^luit  huo  lauKvob^  mui  <vuk| 
straight  and  graauated,  of  twelve  rounded  feathers:   loiil 


and  blended 
wiuj 


bristles  at  the  base  of  the  bill; 


He  has  long 
of  ordinary  length,  fourth  quill  the  largest;  tall  long. 


space,  behind  the  eye,  wings  and  tail,  brownish  black;  nppei 
parts  a  clear  pearly  grey,  tinged  with  pale  blue;  a  white  streak 
over  eye;  lower  parts  greyish  white,  tinged  with  brown  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  breast,  and  with  faint  undulating  dusky  bars; 
base  of  the  primaries,  white;  the  secondaries  ana  their  coverts 
tipped  with  the  same. 

In  the  female  the  head  and  hind  neck  are  tinged  with  brown, 
and  the  lower  part  has  more  numerous  bars. 

The  great  snrike  is  common  In  the  Middle  and  Northern 
States  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  retiring  northward  to 
breed. 
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Aooordlng:  to  Aadabon,  U  is  not  fooDd  along  the  coast  of  Cbs 
Southern  States;  the  X.  Itutovidant,  Linn.,  ukine  iu  place. 
This  is  called  the  Loegerhead  Shrike,  and  is  confined  chiefly  to 
norlda,  Qeorffia  and  the  Carolinas.  It  abounds  on  the  rice 
plantations,  where  it  does  good  service  in  destroying  field-mice, 
lamgmbs  and  insects,  pouncing  on  them  like  a  hawk. 

Bell,  who  traveled  from  Moscow,  through  Siberia  to  Pekin. 
•ays  that  in  Russia,  these  birds  are  often  kept  tame  in  the 
bouses.  He  had  one  given  him  which  he  taught  to  perch  on  a 
sharpened  stick  fixed  in  the  wall  of  his  department.  When- 
ever a  small  bird  was  let  loose  in  the  room, 

**  His  flaming  eyes  dart  forth  a  piercing  ray,** 
and  immediately  flying  from  his  perch,  the  little  bird  was  seised 
by  the  head,  so  as  almost  instantly  to  kill  it.  He  would  then 
carry  it  to  his  perch  aod  spit  it  on  the  sharpened  end,  drawing 
it  on  carefully  and  forcibly  with  his  bill  and  claws.  If  severiu 
birds  were  given  blm  he  would  treat  them  all,  one  after 
another,  in  the  same  manner.  These  were  so  flxed  that  they 
hung  by  the  neck  until  he  was  at  leisure  to  devour  them. 

A  gentleman  traveling  in  America,  observing  that  several 
grasshoppers  were  stuclc  upon  the  sharp,  thorny  branches  of 
the  trees,  inquired  the  cause,  and  was  told  thst  they  were  thus 
spitted  by  the  grest  shrike.  On  further  inquiry,  he  was  led  to 
rappoee  thnc  thi»  wa^  an  instinctive  straUgem  adopted  by  the 
•hrike  in  order  to  decoy  the  smaller  birds,  which  feed  on  in- 
•ecu,  into  a  situation  from  whence  be  could  dart  and  seise 
them  (but,  as  we  have  stated  before,  this  motive  In  the  bird  is 
doubted  bv  eonie). 

He  is  called  in  America  "  Nine-killer,**  from  the  notion  that 
he  thus  sticks  up  nine  grasshoppem  in  succession. 

We  can  aluo  add  the  testimony  of  personal  observation  to  the 
Dird-destroving  capabilities  of  this  shrike.  A  few  montlis  ago, 
•  iMly  kindly  preitented  to  us  a  box  containing  several  nestling 
birds,  each  pierced  by  a  thorn,  which  she  said  had  been  killed 
and  stuck  there  by  the  great  shrike.  Thinking  that  there  might 
potsiblv  have  been  some  mistake  about  the  slayer,  we  askea  if 
It  could  be  procured,  and  in  a  few  more  days  another  box  was 
sent,  containing  a  fine  shrike  and  another  impaled  victim. 
Most  of  the  dead  birds  were  headless,  and  in  every  case  the 
thorn,  instead  of  transfixing  the  body,  had  been  thrust  between 
the  skin  and  the  muscles,  but  in  so  firm  a  manner  that  to  draw 
it  out  asrain  required  consldersble  force.  The  victims  were 
very  small,  and  too  much  dilapidated  for  us  to  ascertain  their 
species. 

In  all  the  butcher-birds  the  legs  and  claws  an  weak,  and  are 
"S^^'w?:?^  ^I  tearing  their  prev ;  this  is  effected  by  their  pow- 
erfnl  bfil,  and  in  this  they  differ  from  the  true  birds  of  prey. 
Which  strike  snd  tear  with  their  talons. 


The  Key  of  Death. 

BT  B.  0.  MOB8BBB. 

In  the  Arsenal  at  Venice  is  a  large  coUeetlon  of  curious 
weapons.  It  is  said  to  contain  a  specimen  of  every  kind 
of  weapon  used  by  any  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

This  collection  is  visited  by  a  large  nnmber  of  persons 
every  year,  and  nearly  eveiy  one  passes  with  scarcely  a 
fflance  at  the  most  terrible  weapon  of  all ;  the  most 
terrible,  because  the  most  devilish  of  all  save  one.  Ap^ 
parently,  it  Is  nothing  but  a  large  iron  key,  really,  it  Is  a 
terrible  weapon  when  In  the  lumd  of  a  revengeful 
murderer. 

It  was  Invented  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  by  one  Tebaldo,  who,  disappointed  in  love,  de- 
termined to  be  revenged  upon  his  rival,  and  gave  himself 
no  rest  until  he  had  contrived  this  Instrument,  which  he 
called  "The  Kev  of  Death."  It  is  so  constructed  that 
the  handle  may  oe  turned  round,  which  reveals  a  small 
sprlDg.  This  spring  being  pressed,  a  very  fine  needle  Is 
driven  with  considerable  force  from  the  opposite  end. 
This  needle  Is  so  very  fine,  that  the  flesh  Immediately 
closes  over  It.  leaving  no  external  mark. 

Armed  with  this  mstrument,  Tebaldo  waited,  In  dis- 
guise, upon  the  happy  pair  at  the  door  of  the  church, 
and  found  an  opportunity  to  drive  the  needle  into  the 
breast  of  his  rival.  At  the  time-behig,  the  bridegroom 
had  uo  suspicion  of  his  Injury,  but,  during  the  marriage 
ceremoDy,he  was  seised  with  a  sharp  pam  in  his  side, 
and  fell  fainting  to  the  floor.  He  was  carried  to  his 
home,  and  physicians  were  called,  but  they  were  unable 
to  discover  his  disease,  and  in  two  or  three  days  the  un- 
happy man  died. 

Tebaldo  now  waited  upon  the  parenU  of  the  lady, 
with  renewed  proposals  of  marriage.  He  was  again  re- 
fused, and  they,  too.  perished  in  a  few  days.  A  careful 
examination  of  their  bodies  was  made  by  the  medical 
faculty,  which  resulted  In  the  finding  of  the  needle 
Shortly  after  this,  Tebaldo  renewed  his  proposal  to  thr 
lady  herself,  by  whom  he  was  spumed  with  contempt 
Beside  himself  with  rage,  he  attempted  to  wound  her. 
but  she  discovered  his  Intention,  and  he  was  executed 
on  the  gibbet. 


Carbon. 

BT  JAB.  P.  DUVn. 

CarboB  is  sn  extremely  inuportant  and  very  abundant 
element,  beinff  uniTersallv  distributed  in  nature.  It  is 
found  In  near^  all  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  In 
the  form  of  coal  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  products 
of  our  country ;  as  a  carbonic  add  it  floats  In  the  sir 
we  breathe;  it  Is  part  of  ourselves,  and  constitutes  a  good 
proportion  of  the  plants  which  surrounds  us.  The  most 
valued  of  all  sems,  the  diamond,  is  but  crystallised  ea^ 
bon,  another  form  existing  in  striking  contrast  to  it,  vis., 
the  soot  which  defiles  our  chimneys.  Combined  with 
hydrogen,  csrbon  affords  us  cosl  gas ;  with  oxysen,  in 
various  proportions,  it  produces  acids ;  with  hyoroeai 
and  oxyven,  it  forms  susar  and  starch  ;  and  to  its  otner 
comblna&ons  we  are  in&bted  for  animal  and  vegetable 
oils,  alcohol,  ether,  and  various  other  substances,  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

The  most  ordinary  f onn  of  carbon  is  thai  of  wood 
charcoal,  wliich  is,  nowever,  mixed  with  saline  and 
earthy  matter ;  the  purest  form  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted being  the  diamond,  and  next  to  this,  the  well 
known  substance,  "black  lead;'*  which  however  does 
not  contain  any  lead  in  its  composition.  These  three 
will  be  described  separately  in  future  articles. 

Cart>on  combines  with  oxygen  to  form  carbonic  oxide: 
which  bums  with  a  pale-blue  flame,  and  is  the  cause  oi 
the  lambent  flame  which  is  often  seen  arising  from  brick 
kilns.  It  can  only  be  found  in  the  gaseous  form,  sad 
may  be  produced  by  heating  in  a  flask  fitted  with  a  best 
tube,  some  oxalic  add  in  crystals,  to  which  a  little  sol- 
phuric  add  has  been  added.  The  bent  tube  must  be 
fitted  to  the  cork  of  a  iar  filled  with  water,  another  bent 
tube  passing  through  the  same  cork  to  the  Jar  in  which 
it  is  to  be  received. 

Cari>onic  acid  results  from  the  union  of  one-psit  car- 
bon with  %wo  of  oxygen.  It  is  not  poisonous,  but  owin^ 
to  the  absence  of  oxygen  destroys  life  If  respired.  It  is 
the  cause  of  the  effervesence  of  soda  water,  malt  llquort, 
etc,  and  though  deathly  to  the  lungs,  acts  as  a  heslthy 
stimulsnt  to  the  stomacn. 

At  ordinary  temperature  carbonic  add  is  a  trsnspsrent, ' 
colorless  gas,  of  a  slight  add  taste  and  smeU.  It  is  pro* 
duced  in  large  quantities  during  respirati<Mi,  fermenta- 
tion, etc,  lime  water  being  the  best  test  for  its  presence, 
as  the  carbonic  add  instantly  forms  chalk  on  coming  hi 
contact  with  it.  The  following  experiment  will  illustrste 
the  fact  that  carbonic  add  is  produced  during  respirs- 
Uon :— Pour  into  a  small  glass  a  little  lime  water,  and 
then,  by  means  of  a  glass  tube,  blow  from  the  mouth 
into  the  water.  After  a  short  time  the  lime  water  will 
become  milky,  owing  to  the  carbonic  add  driven  from 
the  lungs  combining  with  the  Ume  and  forming  chalk. 

A  very  laige  amount  of  carbonic  add  is  also  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  candles,  coke  snd  charcoal,  sod  • 
that  produced  from  the  last  named  source  has  oftes 
been  employed  for  suicidal  purposes. 

The  First  Lady- Visitor  in  Congress. 

Many  of  the  most  valued  customs  of  social  and  pub- 
lic life— ornamental  as  well  as  useful— have  been  gradu- 
ally learned.  It  was  thus  that  <' ladies  in  the  saueiy" 
came  to  be  a  Congress  fashion ;  and  it  would  be  much 
harder  now,  probably,  to  discontinue  it,  than  it  was 
ninety  years  ago  to  Introduce  it. 

"  For  some  time  after  Congress  commenced  its  delib- 
erations no  ladles  were  admitted  to  hear  them.  Bat 
when  the  famous  John  Jay  treaty  with  Oreat  Britais 
was  brought  home  for  ratification,  the  ladles  expressed 
a  desire  to  hesr  the  debate  in  the  House  on  the  appro- 
priation necessary  to  carnr  It  into  effect.  Mrs.  Lsngdoo, 
the  wife  of  a  member  of  Congress  from  New  Hampehtat^ 
one  day  expressed  her  regret  to  Mr.  Ames,  of  Massar 
chusetts.  that  she  could  not  hear  a  speech  which  it  wn 
known  that  he  was  to  make  the  next  day.  He  gallantly 
invited  her  to  come,  and  by  a  little  personal  entreaty 
sflenced  one  or  two  who  were  disposed  to  object,  so  that 
she  and  a  party  of  female  friends  were  permitted  to  os- 
cupy  seats  in  the  gallery. 

^' Since  then  lacUes  have  been  regular  attendants  upon 
the  debates,  some  talcing  their  crochet-work  to  ajBsas 
them  duriuff  routine  bumiess,  and  neariy  all  goiBg  down 
to  the  Innc&room  under  Congressional  escoit." 

Ohb  bad  example  spoils  many  good  nreoepta. 
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Irresolution. 

Then  are  few  oondldons  of  mind  moM  pelnfnl  to , 

«iid  more  fatil  to  dBdeoey  or  eacoeee,  thui  Ineeolutloii.  Mo^ 
of  at  can  recti  occeatona  when  we  have  been  thna  afflicted, 
heatuttng  anxionely  between  two  opposite  connea,  preferring 
flist  one  and  then  the  other,  aa  their  aereral  advantages  pre- 
sent themaelvea,  becoming  each  moment  mwe  oonfnaed  and 
uncertain,  and,  though  yezed  and  aahamed  of  the  delaj,  yet 
ntterly  nnable  to  end  it  by  a  dedaion.  We  may  be  happy,  if 
•nch  a  condition  is  rare  and  exceptional  with  na :  if  oar  naoal 
habit  is  to  think  deliberately,  decide  resolutely,  and  act  firmly. 
The  Irresolato  man  is  continually  wasting  energy.  The 
power  that  should  be  eoonomlsed  for  action  he  consumes  in 
anzioua  altemationa  of  opinion.  Does  he  propoee  a  Journey, 
«  bnsinees  enterprise,  or  some  change  in  hla  mode  of  life,  he 
la  torn  with  conllictlng  thoughta  as  to  Its  deeirabiUty.  The 
inducements  to  carry  It  out  appear  in  glowing  colors,  and  he 
thinka  his  pnrpooe  is  settled ;  then  poesiblllUes  of  failure  and 
fears  of  disappointment  bear  on  liim  so  strongly  that  he  almost 
renounces  it.  Again  convicnons  of  its  benefit  press  with  re- 
newed force,  and  he  osdllatea  most  painfully  between  the  two 
courses,  not  haying  sufficient  firmness  either  to  undertake  or 
relinquish  the  enterprise.  Meanwhile  the  delay  itself  frequent- 
ly settles  the  matter ;  the  time  in  wlilch  he  might  have  chosen 
for  himself  passes  away,  and  he  is  forced  to  accept  what  fate 
haa  left  him  without  any  reference  to  his  Judgment  or  pref- 
erence. Directly  the  power  of  choice  is  removed,  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  opposite  plan  rush  upon  him  with  tenfold 
force;  he  is  sure  that  that  would  have  been  his  selectiun  had 
the  opportunity  been  prolonged ;  and  consequently,  acting 
upon  compulaion,  without  heart  or  faith,  and,  indeed,  against 
what  he  now  thlnka  his  better  Judgment,  his  failure  and  his 
discontent  are  both  Insured.  In  the  smaller  details  of  life, 
this  irresolution,  if  less  disastrous,  is  even  more  vexatious  and 
annoying.  To  waver  about  trlfies,  to  hesitete,  and  doubt,  and 
balance  probabilltiea  upon  every  little  matter  that  prasenta 
itself  for  immediate  decision,  is  a  lamentoble  waste  of  power, 
distressing  to  one's  self,  and  irritating  to  every  looker^n.  It 
Is  better  to  make  some  mistakea,  we  ahonld  all  declare,  than  to 
thus  constantly  lose  time  and  force  in  debating  thepfv  and  am 
of  each  petty  action. 

A  habit  of  self-dependence  is  one  most  important  Ingredient 
In  a  reaolnte  character.  He  who,  either  from  inclination  or  the 
force  of  circumstances,  haa  always  leaned  upon  others,  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  show  much  energy  in  decision,  or  much 
Inflexibility  of  purpose.  It  is  Just  here  that  freedom  becomes 
ao  palpable  a  blessing,  giving  to  every  man  and  woman  the  op- 
portunity for  acquiring  a  self-reliance  that  nothing  else  can 
supply. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  poaaible  for  one  who  has  attained  matu- 
rity with  a  vacillating,  irresolute  nature  ever  to  become  a 
decided  and  resolute  character.  Still  there  are  varioua  degrees 
of  this  valuable  quality,  and  it  is  within  the  power  of  each  in- 
dividual so  to  discipline  himself  as  to  strengthen  and  increase 
it.  A  thoughlfol  survey  of  every  important  subject  on  which 
we  are  called  to  decide  is  necessary  to  this  end.  There  is  a 
time  for  deliberation  as  well  as  for  action,  and  when  the  form- 
er Is  crowded  into  the  latter  a  wise  decision  is  impossible.  All 
alda  to  this  end  should  be  warmly  welcomed,  not  as  props  to 
support  our  weakneea  but  as  means  to  correct  our  Judgment 
The  Inflexibility  that  refuses  to  receive  such  aid  and  only  seeks 
io  enforce  ita  own  will  is  obstinscy,  not  decision.  When,  how- 
ever,  we  liave  brought  all  foreign  help  into  connection  with 
our  own  Judgment,  and  have  thna  formed  the  best  conclusion 
we  c-^Ji  in  the  time  allowed,  we  must,  as  far  as  possible,  dis- 
miss further  consideration  and  proceed  to  immediate  action. 
In  the  less  important  detaila  of  dally  UIK,  we  ahall  not  greatly 
err  m  forcing  ourselves  to  an  immediate  cboioe,  though  we  may 
atiU  question  its  wisdom.  This  self-eonipulsion  will  be  most 
salutary,  especially  if  we  cultivate  the  habit  of  reviaing  our 
actions  with  a  view  to  avoiding  in  the  future  the  ntia^fc^>^  into 
which  we  may  have  fallen. 


nagrance  and  beauty  fill  the  air.  Huge  fuchaias,  cultivated 
with  ao  much  trouble  in  the  Bast,  and  then  niggardly  of  their 
blooms,  dimb  up  lofty  trellises  and  on  the  sides  of  houses, 
and  are  one  mass  of  rich  blossoms.  Roses  of  most  gorgeona 
hues  and  aatonishlng  sise  flaunt  themselves  in  every  door^ 
yard,  and  here  and  there  some  small  house  is  quite  buried  be> 
neath  their  luxuriance.  Horse-shoe  geraniums,  as  high  aa  a 
taU  man's  head,  glow  with  scarlet,  and  hawthorns  form  great 
hedges  of  sweetness.  Here,  too,  grow  all  manner  of  trees; 
such  tropical  and  semi-tropical  growths  ss  the  palm,  mimosa,  - 
orange,  fig  and  century  plant  alternate  with  northern  spmosa 
and  pines  fh>m  the  summita  of  the  mountains,  and  the  air  Is 
redolent  with  the  peculiar  camphor-Uke  odor  of  the  Australian 
gum-tree  or  eucalyptus,  that  great  destroyer  of  miasmas, 
which  is  being  extensively  cultivated  all  over  the  state.  In 
the  church  that  I  attended,  yesterday,  the  preacher's  desk  waa  - 
covered  with  a  great  cushion  of  red  and  white  roses,  while 
huge  bouquets  of  callas  and  other  rich  flowers  stood  all  about 
the  platform,  the  whole  making  a  display  which  neither  love 
nor  money  could  procure  in  the  £ast.  And  yet,  while  this  soil 
and  climate  are  so  kindly  disposed  tovrard  flowers,  they  seem 
to  have  a  mortal  antipathy  to  weeds  and  bugs,  those  abomina- 
tions of  hortlculturlsto,  for,  while  I  see  flowers  everywhere,  I 
seldom  see  any  one  attending  them,  and  have  yet  to  see  the 
first  rose— that  choiceat  dish  of  bug  epicures— suiTerlng  from 
the  Inroada  of  slugs.  Outaide  the  dty  the  efl^Bcts  of  the  rain 
are  even  more  marked,  and  the  country,  which,  ten  days  ago, 
waa  desolate  and  brown,  is  now  one  bi>oad  expanse  of  green^ 
save  here  and  there  where  the  plow  has  turned  up  the  rich 
brown  sod  in  smoking  furrows.  In  this  country  nobody  fA- 
iows  the  plow ;  the  hnsbandman  rides  upon  a  pair  of  wheels 
with  a  seat  between  them  like  that  on  an  eastern  mowing- 
machine,  and  two  plows,  skillfully  arranged  behind,  follow 
him  and  turn  up  two  furrows  at  once,— a  fashion  much  super- 
ior to  and  easier  than  the  old.  It  strikes  me.  The  graas  growa 
so  rapidly  after  the  first  rains  come  that  it  does  not  take  on 
that  deep  green  tint  which  it  assumes  with  you,  but  is  of  a 
more  delicate  hue,  very  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  forming  a 
pleaaing  combination  with  the  deeper  verdure  of  the  live-oaks, 
the  pilndpal  native  tree  of  this  r^on. 

The  Bky,  both  within  and  without  the  dty,  weara  that  pecn* 
nar  base  which  is  the  characteristic  of  a  New  Ibigland  Indian 
rammer,  and  the  air  is  as  balmy  as  a  June  morning. 


Winter  Weather  in  San  Francisco. 

A  pleasant  winter  day  in  San  Fran- 
dsco  is  an  experience  worth  having,  and  yesterday  and  to-day 
have  more  than  atoned  for  the  discomforts  of  the  preceding 
week  of  rain.  The  streeto  have  dried  as  if  by  magic,  planta 
and  flowers  of  all  kinds  have  put  forth  all  their  glories,  and 


Imaginary  Miseries. 

It  is  a  aad  thing  to  see  a  young  person  so  absorbed  In  the 
imaginary  miseries  of  some  f  ended  hero  or  heroine  of  whom 
they  are  reading  in  an  exdting  romance,  that  they  have  no 
beert  or  sympathy  left  for  the  world  of  real  sorrow  and  suflbr- 
Ing  close  around  them.  The  habitual  novel  reader,  instead  of 
growing  sympathetic  with  trouble,  is  always  Impatient  and 
fretful  when  called  off  to  actual  cares  and  duties.  By  this  you 
may  know,  girls,  that  your  reading  is  doing  you  harm,  if, 
when  mother  calls,  you  are  vexed,  and  think  yourself  a  kind  of 
ill-treated  heroine,  throw  that  book  away.  Bum  it  if  it  be- 
longs to  yourself,  and  don*t  let  the  evil  go  any  further.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  silliness  of  these  pictured  miseries.  A  skill- 
ful pen  can  make  a  mole-hill  into  a  mountain.  A  father  once, 
to  show  hia  children  the  folly  of  weeping  over  so  much 
imaginary  trouble,  told  them  such  a  pathetic  story  of  a  poor 
old  faithful  broom,  left  out  in  the  snows  and  blasta  one  win- 
ter's night  beside  the  pnmpln  the  yard,  until  the  dock  struck 
eleven,  then  twelve,  and  one,  dwelling  on  the  direful  details  so 
sadly  that  all  the  little  company  were  in  tears.  He  then 
showed  them  that  over  Just  such  nonsensical  woea  they  were 
waating  thought  and  feeling  to  the  nc^^ect  of  what  was  real 
and  dose  beside  them. 

It  is  often  given  as  an  excuse  that  a  book  has  real  lovdy 
sentimenta  woven  into  It,  and  at  times  pure  Christian  senti- 
ment But  what  would  yon  think  of  a  miller  who  ehouM 
search  through  bushds  of  chaiT  to  flnd  a  few  grains  of  wheat, 
when  there  lay  his  great  golden  granaries  all  untouched. 
Just  ao  it  is  with  the  novel  reader  hunting  for  anything  good 
in  these  modem  sensational  flctiona.  The  world  is  so  full  of 
really  golden  works,  ao  few  of  which,  at  the  best,  we  can  even 
get  time  to  read,  that  it  seems  worse  than  Idleness  to  spend 
time  over  that  which  only  harms  us,  which  in  no  way  better 
flta  us  for  life's  duties. 

Choose  the  best  book  at  command  always  when  you  sit 
down  to  read.  If  you  would  make  your  reading  a  real  proflt.       ^ 
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FAR  BETTER. 

IT   ■.   M.  P. 

There  (a  s.^li^rj',  Hfh,  Tinm<?a#t]reil, 

In  tht'  hedtrra  nnd  thci  dlnglee^ 
For  lln!  Sprlrig-tSme  him  iintroAJiured 

All  IheDflinj*  thai  nonire  minK^ea. 
Guits  of  fragrance  tri  tfcif  prai>(*e(t. 

la  the  copi»€  and  weHHlUTiJ  pA»»o« 
Song*  of  birds  ju  tradcDce  tender. 

Over  hiby>  £Tave  arc  Wowing, 

Sweta  Bi]d  phy,  tht'  Rtar-t-ycd  di1»teit 
Where  une  ulutjibfrn.  eilE  unknowlnf? 

Of  thtf  w<irld,  !ti»  carei*  and  craze*. 
Were  she  here  to  hiii^h  and  listen 

Ta  the  Dkylnrk  Mnirin^  ynndur. 
How  ihf  I  hani.^L'fut  iveri  would  t'ltpten, 

Widenins;  in  delij^tited  winder. 

Oh,  my  baby!  !  wouhJ  pit  her 

All  the  beaiitit'n  of  ilu-  dinglea, 
Fftiry  llhe».  wlflii  ht-alht-r. 

PehhU'B  from  the  gulden  ^hhiglefl' 
I  would  tell  thi^e  many  a  Miory 

Of  the  wondiT-lffe  nT  naminf  r^ 
I  would  Phow  thei»  afl  tby  glory 

Of  t'Bcli  winged  aiLd  luavi  d  new-rntner, 

Btit  IhR  pyiumcT^a  hlisn  and  wnndf;r, 

Cnu^^ea  not  thy  purer  vidon, 
ThoLi,  within  the  Edf  n  y-indt-r, 

Bom  ln!o  the  life  E(y^iftn, 
Bweet  and  j^tatnleifit,  ihoii  ihalt  flourliht 

In  thi-  holy  air  of  heaven, 
4jid  <;»*»d"(4  tlfwa  of  love  phall  nnmish 

That  new  life  whk  h  fie  buia  i^fveii. 

Be  %¥ho!^<i!  pity  Ptoopcd  tu  fi.dd  thee 

Tf  II d L' r I y  fro m  ^ri i.- f  b  n,d  | jhh >h  j  x^n , 
In  ih(it  fafmer  honif  K-hall  niould  thee 

In  HiH  own,  Hirf  royal  ftii=biou. 
Taken  into  Hin  ^itrong  kirping, 

BheSteri'd  fTom  Ihu  woHdV  wild  weather, 
In  the  fiowinc  and  the  n  iiphig, 

Christ  ehaJlglve  urt  joy  locvihor. 

The  Pulse, 

ET**ryone  knows  that  amonti  the  DumeronB  iDqutrles 
and  examioatioDH  which  precedt'  the  pre  script  Ion  of  a 
CftreTul  physlclaD.  the  state  yf  the  pulfic  Ih  never  omitted; 
yel  as  It  is  probable  that  few  of  ourrtaiierH  are  BecjtiaiDt- 
ed  with  the  reaj*oiia  for  this  iiiquirvp  or,  what  fi^  tho  pame 
thlii^,  with  the  facts  to  be  learned  from  it,  we  ibink  It 
may  not  be  iininitereatlDg  if  we  etitimerate  some  of  the 
tDorc  prumlaeDt  ones 


It  Ifi  almost  nnnecess&ry  to  premise  that  bj  the  pub* 
la  meaDt  the  beat  of  an  artery,  and  that  the  one  oom- 
monly  chosen  for  examlDation  is  the  radial  arterj,  which 
beaU  at  the  wrist.  The  first  point  generally  attended  to 
is  the  namber  of  the  beau,  and  since  in  all  other  medi- 
cal questions,  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  tbe 
state  of  health  in  order  to  recognize  any  deriation  from 
it,  we  must  mention  the  ordinary  frequency  of  the  noise 
at  different  agea.  ^     -h        j  f«»<^ 

In  the  new-bom  infant  it  is  from  ISO  to  140  in  a  min- 
ute, but  decresses  as  life  advances,  so  that  in  a  middle- 
aged  adult  in  perfect  health,  it  is  from  72  to  75.  In  tbe 
decline  of  life  it  is  slower  than  this,  and  falls  to  abiiat 
60.  It  is  obvious  that  if  we  could  suppose  a  praeticioner 
ignorant  of  these  plain  facts,  he  would  be  liable  to  make 
the  most  absurd  blunders,  and  might  imagine  a  boy  of 
ten  to  be  laboring  under  some  grevious  disease  because 
his  pulse  had  not  the  slow  sobnetv  of  his  grandfather^s. 
The  quicknees  of  the  pulse  aflfords  most  important 
Information.  If  in  a  person,  for  example,  whose  pulse 
is  usually  72,  the  beats  rise  in  number  to  98,  some 
alarming  disease  is  certainly  present ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  it  have  permanently  sunk  to  50,  it  is  but 
too  probable  that  the  source  of  the  circulation,  the  heart 
itself,  is  laboring  under  incurable  disease,  or  that  some 
other  of  the  great  springs  of  life  is  irredeemably  in- 
jured. Supposing,  acain.  the  pulse  to  be  72,  each  beat 
ought  to  occur  at  an  interval  of  five-sixths  of  a  second ; 
but  should  any  deviation  from  this  rythm  be  perceived, 
the  pulse  is  then  said  to  be  irregular.  The  varitiea  of  ip. 
regularity  are  indefinite :  but  there  is  one  so  remarkable 
as  to  deserve  particular  mention.  It  will  happen 
sometimes  that  the  interval  between  two  beats  is 
so  much  longer  than  was  expected,  that  it  would  seem 
that  one  beat  had  been  omitted  ;  in  this  case  tbe  pulse 
is  said  to  be  an  hitermittent  one.  When  tbe  action  of 
the  heart  is  irregular,  the  beat  of  the  pulse  is  so  like- 
wise ;  but  it  will  occasionally  happen  that  the  latter  ir- 
regularity  takes  place  without  the  former  one,  from 
some  morbid  cause  existing  between  the  heart  and  wri&t. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that,  in  all  doubtful 
ci^es,  the  physician  examhies  the  pulsation  of  the  heart 
M  well  as  that  at  the  wrist. 

The  Silence  of  jeroBauem. 

Tliose  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  great  privfl^e  of 
seeing  Selrus'  fine  painting  of  ancient  and  modem  Jeru- 
salem, now  exhibiting  through  the  country,  will  be  in- 
terested in  any  description  of  the  Holy  City  that  gires 
them  an  idea  of  its  appearance.  Those  who  have  seen 
the  paintings  will  of  course  appreciate  the  description 
all  the  more. 

An  American  Is  struck  by  the  silence  embosoming  a 
community  supposed  to  number  thirty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. Palestine  has  no  roads ;  Jerusalem  no  factories; 
the  Jews  no  gayeties,  and  so  a  graveyard  stillness  broods 
around  Mount  Zion.  Dr.  McLeod  conversed  from  the 
Temple  area  with  his  brother  upon  the  Mount  of  Oliver, 
explaining  practically  how  the  children's  hosannahs 
might  have  been  heard  on  the  first  Palm  Sunday  by  in- 
dignant Pharisees  in  the  Court  of  the  Gentfles.  But  on 
fine  days  the  solitude  folding  itself  around  the  city  is 
really  wonderful.  Among  those  grayes  of  nearly  all  na- 
tions, you  may  look  long  at  noon&y  for  a  moving  things 
for  .  stray  horse,  for  a  child  at  play. 

As  vast  numbers  are  buried  where  the  reanrrection  is 
expected  to  begin,  in  the  valleys  of  Jehoshaphat,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  every  inch  of  ground  along  the 
entire  eastern  slope  is  coyered  with  Turk  and  Greek, 
Armenian  and  Catholic.  Jew  and  Gentile  tombstones. 
Alie  most  interesting,  of  course,  are  those  that  profess 
to  honor  prophets,  apostles  and  kings,  the  graves  beine 
cut  into  the  big  rock,  some  of  them  many-chambered 
and  l)eautifully  ornamented  on  the  front,  though  not  to 
compare  with  the  immense  sepulchres  of  Uie  ffirptian 
Thebes.  The  finest  view  of  the  city  is  undoubtedly  th«t 
which  the  traveler  gets  last  from  the  east,  upon  that 
grand  road  from  BeUiany,  which  Pompey  took,  rather 
tnan  that  ancient  mule-path  which  Jesus  often  trod. 
Here  you  have  in  full  view  the  grand  Mosque  of  Omar, 
towering  over  the  entire  scenery,  a  fairy-like  building, 
that  lies  to  the  west.  On  the  south  is  the  high  pile  of 
the  Armenian  Convent  and  the  dome  over  In.vid*8 
Tomb.  At  the  southwest  comer  stands  Herod's  Tower, 
a  stately  relic,  simple  and  grand.  Next  to  this  are  seoi 
the  two  domes  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  long 

ass  of  the  Latin  Convent  stretching  to  the  northwest* 
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FAMILIAR  FACES  AND  PLACES. 


There  eomee  a  time  to  many  of  ns,  often  at  the  early 
svili^ht  of  a  pleasant  eyenlng,  when  the  mind  goes  out 
n  fancy  and  reality,  and  muses  on  the  past  as  it  was, 
^n  the  present  as  it  is,  and  the  future  as  it  may  be. 

'*Wbo  hath  not  shared  that  calm  so  still  and  deep. 
The  Toicele8«  thought  that  would  not  speak  but  weep, 
A  holy  concord  and  a  bright  resret, 
A  glorious  sympathy  with  snns^that  setf^ 

It  is  a  baauUf nl  thoxifht  that  the  mind  may  encom- 
pass 80  much  in  so  biiez  a  period,  that  it  may  journey 
while  at  home.  Slight  events  of  the  past  may  share 
our  thoughts,  for  lire  is  a  collection  of  little  things. 
A  smile  from  one,  a  kindly  greeting  from  another,  a 
considerate  word  siud,  or  unselfish  act  committed  by 
a  friend  of  by-gone  days,  will  rise  before  us  from 
memory,  though  the  actors  themselves  may  have 
passed  from  our  sphere  of  lifo— perhaps  sleep  under 
the  clods  of  the  valley. 

Take  up  your  photograph  album,  and  if  it  has  not 
been  looked  over  for  some  time,  what  a  crowd  of 
reminiscences  follow,  as  the  familiar  faces  appear 
one  after  another.  Awkward  and  old-fashioned 
though  many  of  them  would  seem  to  others,  we  see 
only  the  real  individuals  reflected  through  the  unflat- 
tering pictures,  and  appreciative  smiles,  kind  hearts 
and  friendly  eyes  encourage  ;  unassuming,  agree- 
able ways  please,  and  sympathetic  voices  and  jolly 
lauffhter  sound  in  our  ears. 

My  own  album  is  half  full  of  pictures  dear  tome, 
that  I  know  seem  neither  gooa  nor  beautiful  to 
strangers.  There  ait)  pictures  of  brothers  and  sisters 
taken  when  we  were  children  together.  Here  sits 
my  dear  brother  John,  thoughtfully  studying  some- 
thing on  the  caipet,  with  compressed  lips  and  youth- 
ful curiosity.  He  wears  a  boy's  jacket,  that  seems 
too  tight  for  his  growing  proportions,  down  into 
which  his  chin  is  crowded,  depriving  him  of 
that  convenient  and  necessary  part  of  the 
noman  anatomy — a  neck ;  whUe  one  little  chubby  hand^* 
with  the  fingers  spread  apart,  presents,  to  say  the  least, 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  likeness.  Next  to  this  is 
one  of  mv  own,  taken  in  my  eleventh  year,  which  I 
never  exhibit  to  my  friends.  My  dress  is  an  ancient 
lone,  tiffht-walsted  one;  hcL-,  short  and  bushv,  is 
puuied  behind  my  ears,  and  I  sit  exceedingly  stifc  and 
straight,  with  a  hand  on  either  knee.  One  of  my  bro> 
thers  used  to  tell  me  '<  it  looked  like  Robert  Bruce  on 
his  war  horse."  Many  times  I  have  been  tempted  to  de- 
stroy it.  but  still  keep  it  for  ''Auld  Lang  Syne."  I  recol- 
lect with  what  ecstatic  feelings  I  sat  for  this  uncouth 
creation,  and  the  self-complacencv  with  which  I  changed 
the  position  of  my  hands  to  their  present  position,  as 
being  more  becoming,  after  the  artist  had  properly  ad- 
justed them. 

Space  will  not  permit  a  description  of  others  that  we 
used  to  laugh  at,  but  now  prize  more  highly  than  the 
Improved  modem  ones.  They  were  taken  when  our 
family  circle  was  complete.  One  after  another  the 
beloved  ones  have  passed  to  the  other  side  of  the  riven 
nntfl  only  John  ana  I  remain  to  recall  the  incidents  of 
happy  youthful  days  for  aye  departed. 

Then,  how  many  familiar  places,  nooks  and  comers 
there  are  in  this  grand  old  world,  where  one  loves  to 
linger  and  dream.  Last  year  we  crossed  the  great 
waters  and  traveled  in  England,  France  and  Scotland. 
Went  to  Paris  and  saw  its  vivacious  people  of  pleasure 
in  their  own  gay  city ;  saw  the  TulUeries  in  rafns  from 
the  Commune :  but  restored  their  splendor  in  im^i:ina- 
tion,  and  peopled  their  spacious  halls  with  proud  lords 
and  higb-bom  dames ;  beheld  Napoleon  uL  in  the 
height  of  his  power,  and  his  lovely  Empress  in  all  her 
stately  grace  moving  through  its  corridors.  Alas  I  he 
lay  low  then,  and  Eugenie,  an  exile  from  her  splendid 
home,  at  Chiselhurst,  a  saddened,  fading  woman. 

We  visited  the  Louvre  and  its  antique  mari)le8; 
viewed  the  grand  palace  of  Louis  XIY.  at  Versailles, 
with  its  elaborate,  extensive  gardens;  and  fountains, 
cascades  azid  statuary  meeting  the  eye  at  everv  turn. 


Upon  these  grounds  vast  bodies  of  laborers,  includinff 
thirty  thousand  soldiers,  were  atone  time  employed. 
What  a  throng  of  historical  memories  are  associated 
with  this  home  of  royalty.  Close  by  are  the  Grand 
Trianon  and  Petit  Trianon,  with  their  respective  gardens. 
I  felt  particularly  interested  in  the  latter,  as  beinff  the 
favorite  residence  of  the  beautiful,  ill-fated  Marie 
Antoinette.  The  grounds  are  said  to  be  laid  out  in  the 
same  walks  and  flower  beds  as  during  her  occupancy, 
and  the  windows  of  the  apartments  she  preferred  over- 
look the  garden. 

We  drove  down  the  lonr  avenues  bordered  with  great 
trees,  planted  by  Louis  XlV.,  extending  miles  on  miles, 
realizing  in  a  measure  how  the  impoverished  people 
were  dxiven  to  the  frenzy,  by  royal  extravagance,  that 
finally  resulted  in  the  French  revolution. 

One  is  usually  disappointed  in  visiting  places  they  have 
heard  much  of,  as  we  were  in  viewing  Buckingham  Falace, 
on  returning  to  London.  It  is  a  rather  long,  brown<#tone 
building,  wuhout  ornament,  and  looks  anythioe  but  a  pal- 
ace ;  although  iis  internal  appointments  may  be  veryim- 


poeing.;  but"  the  palace,  royal  buildinsrs  and"  grounds  at 
Versailles  far  exceeded  even  our  expectations  in 
grandeur  and  extent. 

After  a  few  weeks  in  the  great  city  of  London,  we 
set  off  for  Edinburgh — the  ouaintest,  most  pictursque 
old  city  in  the  world,  with  its  castle  rearing  its  bat* 
tlements  away  up  aloft  from  the  towering  rocks, 
which  are  three  hundred  feet  high. 

Old  Holy  rood  Palace,  with  its  abbey  in  ruins  and 
peopled  with  spectres  of  ages,  is  an  object  of  intense 
interest.  In  the  once  beautiful  abb^  took  place  the 
coronation  and  marriage  of  kings  and  queens.  Here 
the  unfortunate  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  married 
to  Damley,  and  here  the  latter  with  many  other  nota 
ble  persons  are  buried. 

The  rooms  occupied  by  Queen  Mary  still  remain  as 
she  left  them,  containing  her  furniture  and  bed.  The 
bed  is  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  for  fear  some 
one  should  touch  its  ancient  frame  and  shiver  it  to 
atoms,  like  the  *'Ont/  Hoss  Shay."  A  breath  it 
seems  would  almost  do  it.  Leading  from  the  bed- 
chamber  is  the  little  room  where  the  queen,  with  her 
maids  of  honor  and  Riszio  were  at  supper,  when 
Damley  and  his  masked  accomplices,  ascending  the 

Sri^ate  staircase,  burst  into  their  midst,  dragged  the 
oomed  Rizzio  from  the  royal  presence,  and  left 
him  bleeding  and  dying  in  the  bed  chamber.  We 
were  showed  the  spot  where  he  lay,  which  is  in- 
dicated by  a  spot  of  darkness  on  the  floor. 
An  tDcredtLUras  member  of  our  party  solemnly  remarked : 
"  It  looks  to  me  like  sheep's  blood,  dabbled  on  with  a 
sponge  1"  to  the  utter  disgust  of  the  guide,  who  indig- 
nant^ declared  that  it  was  really  the  stain  made  by  the 
crimson  blood  of  the  Italian.  At  all  events  It  desig- 
nates the  spot  where  he  lay,  and  unhappy  Mary  had  the 
partition  of  her  bedchamber  moved  in  to  shut  out  th'. 
dreadful  place  from  her  sight.  The  seam  in  the  ceiling 
where  the  partition  formerly  stood  is  still  to  be  seen. 
There  is  a  ^oor  leading  from  the  palace  to  the  abbey, 
and  directly  mder  the  doorway  the  body  of  Rizzio  was 
buried  by  thj  queen's  order,  that  his  assassins  might 
have  the  crime  recalled  tp  mind  each  time  they  crossed' 
the  threshold;  and  though  time  has  destroved  the 
abbey,  and  the  rains  and  winds  of  heaven  find  free 
entrance  there,  Rizzio's  name  can  still  be  deciphered  on 
the  ancient  slab  beneath.  Wc  stood  within  the  rained 
abbey,  looking  up  at  the  clear  blue  sky  and  at  the  ivy  that, 
growing  up  from  the  outside,  falls  over  and  runs  along  the 
carved  masonry,  and  thought,  could  the  ancient  crumbling 
stones  but  speak,  what  a  volume  of  interest,  gathered  from 
the  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  years  of  its  existence,  lies 
within  its  voiceless  walls.  It  was  founded  in  1128  by  David  I., 
was  dilapidated  bv  Edward  II.  in  1322,  burnt  by  Kichard  IL 
in  1385,  restored  oy  Abbot  Crawford  about  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  extensively  demolished  bv  the  English  in 
1547,  sacked  by  a  mob  in  167B,  and  restorea,  what  remained 


of  it,  in  1758,  and  as  if  weary  and  worn  with  years,  fell  sud- 
denly to  ruin  in  1768. 

Sdiuburgh  is  an  infatuating  city.  Every  hill,  tree  and  rock 
teems  with  interest.  We  saw  Davie  Dean's  cottage  as  de- 
S(Mbed  in  "The  Heart  of  Midlothian;'*  the  house  in  which 
John  Knox  lived,  and  the  window  from  which  he  so  vehemently 

{^reached  to  the  people.     Other  places  in  Edinburgh,  however, 
hon^h  of  but  little  aocoant  to  the  generality  of  people,  offered 
>  Btill  isreater  attractions  to  nfl.  .   ,.   ..  ../^ 
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THE  GROWING  WORLD. 


Teari  a^o  «  jonn?  8<*otchman  came  to  America,  remained 

•ereral  ytars,  and  tiun  wtni  back  for  the  woman  he  loved  and 
■uuried  her.  1  enierod  tiu*  huu»e  in  which  they  were  uniied  in 
the  holy  bond*  of  matriniony;  siat  in  the  room  where  their  first 
child  waa  born,  waa  told  little  incidiuta  that  occurred  in  the 
house,  and  felt  untold  interest  b<.>cau!<e  1  waa  the  second 
dau<:hter  pivcn  to  thera— uiy  own  parents.  I  visited  the  girl- 
hood home  of  rav  mother;  saw,  in  inia^Mnation,  my  father 
coming  down  the  Wautiful  country  road  to  meet  her;  saw  them 
in  conversation  and  wept  becau:^;  1  had  heard  many  times  from 
their  lips  the  story,  with  ade?*criptioa  of  the  brick  house,  the 
fields  around,  and'the  street  b<irdered  by  great  trees  and  haw- 
thorn hedges,  which  in  May,  wrrc  olwavj*  a  mass  of  bloom.  I 
was  taken  by  friends  to  the  church  where  their  two  families 
had  attended  service  for  centuries;  sat  in  the  very  pew*  and 
saw  the  baptistry  where  my  parenls  descended  with  Christ  in 
baptism.  Then  driving  to  Port«»bello.  the  sea|»ort  of  Scotland, 
I  visited  the  home  where  they  lived  several  years  before  com- 
ing to  America.  A  two  story  brown  house,  close  by  the  great 
rutling  ocean,  which  dashes  with  fury  at  times,  over  a  beach 
of  snow-white  sand.  My  mother  loved  that  sandy  shore;  hew 
many  times  she  told  me  so! 

They  died  many  years  imio\  and  do  you  wonder  that  for  days 
after  leaving  that  ancient  city,  my  mind  wandered  again  and 
again  over  the  same  n)Ute,  treasuring  up  the  appearance  of 
every  house,  room,  stnet,  locality,  yes!  dower,  vine  and  tree? 
Let  those  of  as  who  have  old  homesteads,  cherish,  protect  and 
reverence  them,  considering  the  occupancy  of  tnem  a  great 
privilege.  There  is  a  sati&faction  fell  in'knowiug  that  our 
predecessors  cultivated  the  same  fields,  loitered  by  the  same 
orook,  traversed  the  same  hill,  ate  of  the  fruii  of  the  orchard, 
and  sat  on  the  same  garden  seat  until  gathered  to  their  fathers 
on  the  hillside.  Here  are  home  feelings,  associatioua  and  at- 
tachmenis  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

The  following  poem,  *'  Tiie  Garden  Seal,"  (see  Cut)  will  per* 
haps  not  inappropriately  close  our  remarks: 


**The  garden  seat  was  overgrown  in  spring 
With  young,  sweet  dowers  swathea  in  pn 
I  saw  a  little  child  her  toy  book  bring. 


With  pictures  of  the  fays  and  fairy  qaeen; 
She  played  in  wonderment  upon  the  seat. 

And  iuui^hed,  with  laughing  blossoms  o'er  her  head; 
She  sat  with  daisies  round  about  her  feet. 

Till  she  was  called  to  sapper  and  to  bed. 

The  seat  in  summertide  was  In  the  shade 

Of  mingled  boughs  that  swayed  unto  the  groand. 
And  flecked  the  path,  and  pleasant  music  mbde; 

And  bees  were  buzzing  in  the  blo^^ms  around; 
A  maiden  with  a  book  of  love  tales  came. 

And  read  a  sweet  romance,  to  her  all  trnth; 
She  closed  the  book,  and  whispered  some  one's  name. 

Then  went  away  to  meet  a  favored  youth. 

When  misty  autumn  came,  and  currants  hung 

In  heavv,  ripened  clusters  by  the  wall, 
Chill  winds  came  from  the  meadow-lands  and  swung 

The  colored  trees  that  let  their  jewels  fall; 
Upon  the  seat  a  married  couple  stayed, 

With  just  a  touch  of  care  in  their  content; 
They  watched  the  leaves  that  on  the  dry  path  played. 

Then  arm-in-arm  away  they  slowly  went. 

When  winter  came  and  all  the  flow'rs  were  lost, 

And  cold  winds  shrieked,  and  trees  were  black  and  bare. 
The  garden  seat  was  whitened  with  the  frost. 

And  sparrows  lutnped  in  vain  for  crumbles  there; 
An  old  man  came  alone,  with  pale  cheeks  worn. 

And  sat  till  niirht,  and  then  ne  did  not  go; 
The  snow  fell  with  the  dark,  and  in  the  mom 

The  old  man  yet  was  there— still  aa  the  snow.** 

Jennettb  Gibson* 


Sodium. 

BY  ZkA,   P.   DUFFY. 


Sodium  is  a  metal  which  is  found  in  nature  al- 
ways '»ombined  with  some  other  substance.  It  poB- 
sesses  some  very  curious  properties,  the  chief  among 
which  is,  that  in  its  elementary  condition  it  cannot  exist 
in  contact  with  either  air  or  water,  and  this  is  the  only 
reason  that  can  be  assigmed  for  its  being  always  foima 
in  combination  with  other  metals  and  earths  Whilst 
the  other  metals  are,  generally  speaking,  dense  and 
heavy,  sodium  is  lighter  than  water,  and,  when  freshly 
cut,  has  the  same  shiningappearance  possessed  by  silver. 
In  other  respects  it  is  somewhat  s'milar  to  potassium, 
being  prepared  in  an  exactly  similar  manner,  and  re- 
quirinjr,  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  oxygen  in  the 
atmosphere,  constant  immersion  in  naphtha. 

Its  combinations  are  very  useful ;  some  of  them,  such 
as  the  bi-carbonate  of  so\l2  and  caustic  soda,  being 
manufactured  in  large  quantities. 

As  found  in  nature,  its  combinations  are  mostly  with 


ehlorine,  carbon,  aalphiu,  xAXx^  and  borax.  Tlic  ilrrt  of 
these,  chloride  of  aoaium,  is  salt — the  maimfiirUu^  and 
cbemicml  description  of  which  has  already  been  de- 
scribed in  these  columiu,  as  has  also  been  the  next, 
bi-carbonate  of  soda. 

Sodium  and  solphnr  in  combinaticm  afford  sodium 
sulphate,  a  white  anhydrous  salt,  long  known  as  ^^  Gbu- 
bers  Salts."  To  Ulustrate  some  of  its  properties,  difr- 
solve  a  little  of  this  salt  in  boiling  water  to  saturaticHi, 
place  the  solution  in  a  glass  flask  to  cooL,  and  caref  qUt 
cork  the  flask.  If  it  be  kept  quite  stiU  no  change  «ill 
take  place.  If,  however,  a  small  grain  of  sand  be 
dropped  into  the  mbrtore,  the  whole  eotntion  will  imme- 
diately shoot  out  into  beautiful  crystals  and  be  convent 
into  a*  solid  mass. 

Sodium  hyposulphate  is  a  crrstalline  body,  prodnced 
by  heating  tne  above  with  sulphnr.  It  is  extensively 
employed  as  a  fixing  agent  by  photographers,  who  use 
it  in  solution  with  water  for  dissolvine  oxide  of  silver. 

Sodium  biborate  (borax)  is  prepared  by  addinecarboD- 
ate  of  soda  tu  boracic  acid.  The  latter  is  largely  im< 
ported  from  Tuscany,  which  affords  a  natanil  supply  c^ 
it.  It  is  much  used  as  aflnx  by  metallurgists  ;  with  oxides 
it  forms  glass,  and  it  is  made  nse  of  in  making  artificial 
gems. 

Soditim  hydrate  (caustic  soda)  is  made  by  dissolving 
-carbonate  of  soda  in  boiling  water,  and  adding  a  solution 
of  slaked  lime  and  water  of  the  conaiictency  of  cream. 
The  latter  solution  causes  a  precipitate  of  (ailcinm  car- 
bonate to  form,  and  sodium  hydrate  remains  in  the  solo- 
Uon.  The  latter  is  separated  from  the  former  and 
evaporated  to  the  requisite  strength ;  when  at  nearly  a 
red  neat,  an  oily  liquid  forms  which  hardens,  on  oooline, 
into  a  wnite  mass,  known  and  extensiYely  used  by  soap- 
makers  as  caustic  soda. 

A  Long  Speech. 

BT  J.  J.  WOBTKVDTDL 

The  longest  speech  on  record  is  belieTed  to  hare  been 
that  made  by  Mr.  De  Cosmos,  in  the  Legislature  g1 
British  Columbia,  when  a  measure  was  pending  who^ 
passage  would  take  from  a  g^reat  many  settlers  tbeii 
lands.  De  Cosmos  was  in  a  hopeless  minority.  The  job 
had  been  held  back  tOl  the  eve  of  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion. Unless  legislation  was  taken  before  noon  of  a  ce^ 
tain  day,  the  act  of  confiscation  would  fafl.  The  day 
before  the  expiration  of  the  limitation,  De  Cosmos  ^c4 
the  floor  about  10  A.  x.,  and  began  his  speech  against 
the  bill. 

Its  friends  cared  litUe,  for  they  supposed  that  by  ooe 
or  two  o^clock  he  would  be  throu|^,  and  the  bill  would 
be  put  on  its  passage.  One  o*c1ock  came  and  De  Cosraoi 
was  still  speakings-had  not  more  than  entered  upon  the 
subject.  Two  o'clock,  he  was  saying  *Mn  the  second 
place."  Three  o'clock,  he  produced  a  fearful  bundle  ckf 
evidence,  and  insisted  upon  reading  it. 

The  majority  began  to  have  a  suspicion  of  the  tniti)^ 
he  was  going  to  speak  till  next  noon,  and  kill  the  bill. 
For  a  while  they  made  merry  over  it ;  but  as  it  came  oo 
dark  they  began  to  get  alarmed.  Ihey  tried  interrcp- 
tions,  but  soon  abandoned  them,  becaose  each  one 
afforded  a  chance  to  digress  and  gain  time. 

They  tried  to  shout  him  down,  bat  that  gave  his 
breathing  space,  and  finally  they  settled  down  to  wat4?b 
the  combat  between  strength  of  will  and  weatmees  oi 
body.  They  gave  him  no  mercy.  No  adjournment  foi 
dinner;  no  chance  to  do  more  than  wet  his  lips  with 
water  :  no  wandering  from  his  subject :  no  sitting  dowL. 
Twilight  darkened;  the  gas  was  lighted — ^membeif 
slipped  out  to  dinner  in  relays,  and  returned  to  sleep  io 
squads,  butDe  Cosmos  went  on.  The  Speaker,  to  whom 
he  was  addressing  himself ,  was  alternately  dozhig,  sleep- 
ing, and  trying  to  look  wide  awake.  Day  dawned,  an^ 
the  majority  slipped  out  in  souads  to  breakfast  and  \xi 
wash,  and  the  speaker  still  held  on.  It  cant  be  said  It 
was  a  very  logical,  eloquent,  or  sustained  6i>eech.  There 
were  digressions  in  it — ^repetitions  also.  But  still  the 
speaker  kept  on.  At  last  noon  came  to  a  bafiSed  ma- 
jority, livid  with  rage  and  impotence,  and  a  single  man 
who  was  triumphant,  though  his  voice  had  sank  to  • 
husky  whisper.  His  eyes  were  almost  shut,  and  were 
bleared  and  bloodshot ;  his  legs  tottered  under  him,  and 
his  lips  were  cracked  and  smeared  with  blood.  De  Cos- 
mos had  spoken  twenty-six  hours,  aod  saved  the  settlers 
their  lands. 
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Marriages  and  Homes. 

BT  KELLT  MABftHALL  X*ATBB. 

Somewliere— a  long  while  affo— Iread  a  paraffrapb  not 
longer  than  my  little  finger^  out  it  was  so  mU  of  con- 
densed soul  and  sense  that  I  committed  It  to  memory.  It 
ran  thus : 

'*Six  things  are  requisite  to  create  a  'happy  home.' 
Integrity  must  be  the  architect,  and  tidiness  the  uphol- 
sterer. It  must  be  warmed  by  affection,  and  lighted  up 
with  cheerfulness,  and  industry  must  be  the  ventilator, 
renewing  the  atmosphere,  and  bringing  in  fresh  salubrity 
day  by  day;  while  oyer  all,  as  a  protecting  gloir  and  a 
canopy,  nothing  will  suflSce  except  the  gloiy  of  God.'* 

'fhis  paragraph  awakened  me  to  a  sincere  study  of 
social  and  mantal  relations  as  they  do,  and  as  they 
MhotUdf  exist ;  and  my  study  has  enabled  me  to  cTystallize 
into  an  essay  the  conyletlons  bom  of  that  profound  con- 
templation. 

Toong  ladies  engrossed  with  the  idea  of  bridal  veils, 
and  orange  blossoms,  and  handsome  trousaeaux,  seldom 
if  ever  give  a  thoueht.  unless  vaguely,  to  the  happiness 
and  contentment  that  is  to  come — or  is  not  to  come— as 
a  life-long  crown  of  glory,  after  the  marriage  ceremony 
and  honeymoon  are  over  and  gone. 

Sometimes  they  choose  lasy  men ;  somethnes  they  fall 
tn  love  with  a  moustache,  or  a  fast  young  man  who 
dances  gracefully  and  rides  horseback  weU,  whose  pan- 
taloons are  fashionably  cut,  whose  boots  are  always  well 
polished,  whose  hair  is  pomaded  and  artlflcially  curled, 
and  who  perfumes  himself  with  Low's,  and  Bazin's,  ana 
Lubin's  extracts,  as  Bimmel  perfumes  his  gilt-edged 
piper  and  embossed  envelopes— to  dlstracSon;  who 
loafs  around  and  is  afraid  to  work,  for  fear  of  spoiling 
his  hands  or  his  clothes. 

Others  ^fall  in  love"  with  street«onier-watching 
centrv.  or  such  Ilk  as  hang  around  church  doors  on  Sun- 
lav  "to  see  the  girls  come  out." 

If  girls  of  eighteen  had  only  the  experience  and  Judg- 
ment that  generally  comes  to  them  by  the  time  they  are 
twenty-five,  these  loungers  would  disappear  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  like  frogs  when  the  nrst  snow  falls. 
But,  alas  I  they  have  not,  and  consequently  the  severe 
and  bitter  recipe  will  never  be  given  them  as  a  curative 
test 

Modem  drnnoiaeOm  do  not  know  how  to  make  such  par- 
lor knlfffats  '* stand  in  the  cold"  nor  how  to  give  them 


chagrin,  instead  of  ur^dng  them  first  to  go  to  work  earn- 
estly and  honestly,  and  endeavor  to  be  sober  and  indus- 
trious in  order  to  win  them. 

A  woman  selecting  a  husband,  or  being  sought  as  a 
wife,  ought  to  know  before  she  yields  her  heart  or  hand 
whether  the  suitor  has  a  profession  or  a  trade ;  whether 
he  is  a  skillful  artisan  or  a  thrifty,  industrious  farmer— 
up  early  and  late,  able  to  do  his  own  work,  and  not 
ashamed  of  it  either:  whether  his  "hobby"  is  to  com- 

8 lain  of  "  hard  times  -'  instead  of  straggling  to  brighten 
\iem ;  whether  he  knows  how  to  manage  a  fortune  if  he 
baa  one :  whether  he  works  six  days  m  his  profession, 
and  on  Sunday  rests,  and  goes  to  church  to  praise  Ood. 

If  they  would  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  these  thingSi 
they  would  never  have  cause  to  regret  their  marriage— 
they  would  always  love  and  respect  their  husbands ;  and 
moreover,  never  lack  a  well-provided  home. 

But  they  dont  take  the  trouble  I  They  go  on,  as  they 
will  probably  continue  to  do  while  the  eartn  revolves  on 
lis  axis,  estimating  a  youne  man's  worth  by  the  nicety 
of  the  tailor's  fit,  the  lengUi  and  silklness  of  his  mous- 
tache, and  his  ability  to  tslk  opera  and  soft  nonsense. 

One  fact,  if  generally  known.  Is  too  often  forgotten, 
and  that  is,  that  love  and  confidence  are  the  foundation 
stones  of  perfect  domestic  bliss ;  that  without  these  all 
Is  chaos  and  doubt  and  despair,  and  happiness  is  a  myth 
lingering  only  in  the  heart's  Utopia. 

There  is  a  trite  aphorism  about  Love  flying  out  at  the 
window  when  Poverty  comes  In  at  the  door.  There  Is 
DO  truth  in  this  where  the  affection  existing  is  genuine ; 
and,  indeed,  there  is  never  need  for  more  fortune  than 
that  which  msures  comfort.  Those  persons  who  marry 
with  moderate  means  are  generally  the  ones  who  taste 
fhe  mnanthlc  ether  of  life.  No  matter  which  one  brings 
the  "  lucre  "  to  the  domestic  treasury,  so  that  the  heans 
are  in  the  right  place.    And  certain  it  is  that  such  do- 


mestic bliss  is  founded  upon  a  rock.  Happiness  fts 
another  name  for  love ;  for  where  love  is  there  is  happi- 
ness also ;  and  with  these  there  is  contentment  too.  for 
trae  love  inspires  forbearance  and  gentleness ;  and  these 
domestic  qualities  ever  and  alwavs  flood  a  home  with 
eternal  sunshine,  bright  and  visible  and  blessed  as  the 
smile  of  God  1 

Society  holds  a  wife  amenable  for  her  example,  for  the 
honor  and  happiness  of  her  husband ;  and  Ood  holds 
her  amenable  for  the  rich  talents  intrusted  to  her  care 
and  improvement,  for  no  woman  can  be  true  to  any 
man  while  false  tc  herself  I 

The  Last  Test  of  Fidelity. 

The  reign  of  Napoleon,  worried  and  ransacked  as  it 
has  been  oy  the  writers  of  memoirs,  recollections  and 
histories,  is  a  mine  that  still  contains  a  multitude  of 
rich,  and  as  yet,  unexplored  veins.  The  history  of  the 
secret  associations  that  sprang  up  during  the  latter  days 
of  the  empire,  would  form  a  most  curious  and  interest- 
ing volume,  and  there  would  be  no  lack  of  material 
wherewith  to  fill  it.  The  society  of  the  United  Brothers 
alone  would  furnish  pages  of  the  most  intense  and  ab- 
sorbing interest,  while  nothine  could  appeal  more 
forcibly  to  the  imagination  than  the  strange  and  dramatic 
episodes  connected  with  Its  mysterious  initiations.  Per- 
haps a  hundred  incidents  miffht  be  reli^«d  as  striking 
and  well  conceived  as  the  f ol^wins : 

An  ofiQcer  of  the  French  army  naving  incurred  the 
suspicion  or  resentment  of  the  emperor,  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  abandon  his  country  and  take  refi:^  In  one 
of  the  Austrian  provinces,  and  here  he  became  advised 
of  and  Initiated  into  a  society,  the  object  of  whose  for- 
mation was  to  hurl  to  the  ground  the  Colossus  whose 
arm  smote  and  govemed  the  whole  continent  of  Europe 
with  a  sceptre  of  iron.  One  dsy  a  letter  was  brought  to 
him  contflJnlng  the  usual  signs  and  passwords  of  the 
society,  and  requiring  him  to  repair  on  the  following 
night  to  a  secluded  spot  in  a  forest,  where  he  would 
meet  with  some  of  his  associates.  He  went,  but  found 
nobodv.  The  orders  were  repeated  four  times,  at  inters 
vals  of  a  few  days,  and  four  times  the  officer  sought  the 
appointed  place,  with  no  better  success  than  at  flrst. 

On  the  fifth  night  of  his  appearance  at  the  rendezvous, 
after  waiting  some  time,  he  was  on  the  point  of  return- 
ing, when  loud  cries  suddenly  arrested  his  attention. 
Drawing  his  sword,  he  hastened  to  the  spot  whence  they 
seemed  to  proceed,  and  was  fired  upon  by  three  men, 
who,  seeing  that  he  was  unwoundea,  instantly  took  to 
filght ;  but  at  bis  feet  lay  a  bleeding  corpse,  in  which,  by 
the  feeble  light  of  the  moon,  he  in  vain  soueht  foi 
tokens  of  animation.  He  was  yet  bending  over  tne  dead 
man,  when  a  detachment  of  chasseurs,  summoned,  ap- 
parentlv,  by  the  noise  of  the  pistols  that  had  been  dis- 
charged at  nimseU^  came  suddenly  np,  and  arrested  him 
as  the  assassin.  He  was  loaded  wiUi  chains,  tried  the 
next  day,  and  condemned  to  die  for  the  supposed  crime. 
His  execution  was  ordered  to  take  place  at  midnight. 

Surrounded  by  the  ministers  of  Justice,  he  was  led,  at  a 
slow  pace,  bv  tne  light  of  torches,  and  amid  the  funeral 
toiling  of  bells,  to  a  vast  smiare,  in  the  centre  of  whidi 
was  a  scaffold ,  environed  cy  horsemen ;  beyond  these 
was  a  numerous  group  of  spectators,  who  muttered  im- 
patiently, and,  at  intervals,  sent  forth  a  cry  of  abhor 
rence.  The  victim  mounted  the  scaffold,  his  sentence 
was  read,  and  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy  was  on  the 
point  of  fulfillment,  when  an  officer  let  fall  a  word  of 
nope. 

An  edict  had  Just  been  promulgated  by  the  ffovem- 
ment,  offering  pardon  and  Ufe  to  any  condemned 
criminal  who  should  disclose  the  members  and  secret 
tokens  of  a  particular  association,  the  existence  of  whlrh 
was  suspected ;  It  was  that  of  which  the  Frenchman  to 
whom  these  words  were  addressed  had  lately  become  a 
member.  He  was  questioned,  but  denied  all  knowledge : 
they  urged  him  to  confess,  with  promises  of  addltionol 
leward — ^his  only  reply  was  a  demand  for  immediate 
death—and  his  initiation  was  completed.  All  that  had 
liassed  was  but  a  terrible  trial  of  his  fidelity ;  those  who 
urrounded  him  were  members  of  the  society,  and  every 
incident  thnt  has  been  described,  from  the  time  of  the 
first  summons  to  the  last  fearful  moment  at  expected 
death,  was  onlv  a  step  in  the  progress  of  the  fearful  ex- 
periment by  wnich  they  sought  to  determine  the  trust* 
worthiness  of  the  neophyte. 
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FAMILY  READING-. 

BT  OBrHXUS  C.   KERB. 

An  American  male  parent  nnto  his  babes  said  tie, 

**Conio  hither,  pretty  little  ones,  and  sit  on  either  knee. 

And  tell  me  what  you've  lately  heard  your  mother  read,  and 

me." 
In  his  fatherly  assurance  and  fond  parental  way. 
He  wanted  to  discover  what  the  innocents  would  say 
About  a  missionary  book  they'd  heard  the  other  day. 
Full  of  glee  spake  young  Alonzo,  all  legs  and  curly  hair: 
••  You  yead  about  the  man  they  hung,  and  all  the  people  there*, 
And  mamma  yead  the  funny  part  of  how  It  made  him  swear/* 
Joining  quickly  In,  cried  Minnie— all  waist  and  dimpled  neck— 
••  It  wasn't  half  so  funny,  though,  as  that  about  tiie  check 
They  caught  somebody  forging,  'cause  he  was  so  green,  I 

speck." 
**Bnt  the  thing  I  liked  the  bcstest,"  Alonzo  piped  amain, 
"Was  how  somebody  yunn'd  away,  and  won't  come  back  again, 
And  tookt  somebody's  wife  with  him  upon  a  yailyoad  tyain," 
"Then  yon  wasn't  listening,  'Lonzo,"  came  swift  from  Minnie 

small, 
••When  papa  yead  about  the  girl  that  tookt  her  only  shawl. 
And  wrapped  a  baby  up  in  It,  and  left  it  in  the  hall." 
The  American  male  parent  his  hair  arose  on  end; 
On  cither  knee  an  infant  form  he  did  reverse  and  bend, 
And  from  their  little  mouths  straightway  made  dismai  howls 

a8c«nd. 

Owls  and  their  Uses. 

The  utllitv  of  the  common  owl  as  a  defitrover  of  ver- 
min la  scarcely  likely  to  he  called  in  question  at  the 
E resent  day.  A  remarkable  instance  in  point  is  recorded 
y  Herr  Groie,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Hanover  apicultural 
society.  Last  year  this  gentleman  discovered  In  bis  gar- 
den an  owl's  nest  built  in  a  hollow  tree.  When  first  ob- 
Berved  it  contained  four  e^ps  and  the  bodies  of  seven 
field  mice.  Oii  the  followiuff  day  six  of  the  mice  had 
been  dtivoured  and  eight  fresn  ones  Introduced  In  their 

Slaco.  On  the  third  day  six  more  mice  were  added  to 
le  stock,  and  the  carcasses  of  seven  more  were  found 
In  a  contiguous  hollow  tree.  Day  after  day  the  same 
thins:  was  observed,  a  fresh  supply  of  mice  being  con- 
Btantly  introduced.  From  circumstances  which  are  not 
K>ecirieally  mentioned,  llerr  Grote  was  only  able  to  con- 
Wnue  his  observations  for  a  period  of  fourteen  days, 
but  within  this  time  the  number  of  mice  found  in  and 
around  the  nest  was  ascertained  to  be  more  than  two 
hundred,  and  in  addition  to  these  the  wing  cases  of  a 
large  number  of  dung  beetles  {tkarulxfm  sttrcorariius) 
vero  found  in  the  same  place.  In  order  to  avoid  any 
source  of  possible  error  in  his  computation,  the  observer 
took  the  precaution  of  marking  each  day's  supply  of 
mice  when  first  noticed,  so  as  to  make  quite  sure  that 
none  of  the  bodies  ahould  be  counted  twice. 


Trapi>ed  by  a  Spider. 

Quite  a  crowd  gathered  recently  on  Greacman  rtreet, 
New  Orleans,  at  a  carpenter's  shop.  Near  a  bench  in 
the  shop  hung  a  mouse,  medium-sized,  bead  downward, 
and  around  hia  body  was  coiled  a  single  thread  of  a 
spider's  web,  which  reached  to  a  corner  of  the  bench 
above,  and  had  it«  fastening  there.    On  the  mouse's  i;aLil 

auietly  sat  the  spider,  which  seemed  to  be  manipulating 
tie  thread,  and  working  it  aa  with  a  puUev.  "^  ben 
caught  the  mouse  was  on  the  ground,  and  after  fire  or 
six  hours*  work,  the  spider  managed  to  hoist  it  an  inch, 
and  there  it  hung. 

The  explanation  concerning  this  dngalar  circnmetance 
is  that  the  mouse  was  accustomed,  when  on  a  predat^^rr 
excursion,  to  emerge  from  a  hole  under  the  bench  and 
pass  into  an  inner  room.  The  spider  laid  a  trap  in  iu 
path,  it  is  conjectured,  and  yesterday  morning.  &&  the 
mouse  was  making  its  accustomed  dafly  rounds,  it  was 
caught  in  the  net  and  securely  held,  the  spider  taking 
up  a  position  on  its  tail.  Although  the  mouse  hung  t>L^ 
pended,  a  dead  weight,  the  thread  did  not  glTe  way,  and 
there  it  hung  helpless  between  earth  and  heaTen.  At 
night  the  carpenter  closed  up  his  shop,  bat  the  spider 
was  still  at  work,  and  had  completed  an  inch  In  the  ele- 
vation. 

Afrioaa  Hunter  Surprised  by  a  Leopard. 

BT  J.  W.  WOBTENDTKB. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Central  Africa  the  skin  of 
the  leopard  is  deemed  a  suitable  adornment  for  pen>on9 
of  princely  rank,  and  is  among  the  most  Talued  in&igma 
of  royalty.  The  leopard  ranges  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  vast  African  continent,  although  not  very 
common  in  any  except  the  more  untraTened  regions. 
Its  skin  is  distinguished  by  hu^  complicated  mpots,  each 
spot  being  in  itself  an  assemblage  of  emaUer  spc>ts, 
which  run  generally  in  about  five  rows  along  the  entire 
body. 

Some  naturalists  have  asserted  the  existenca  in  Africa 
of  several  distinct  varieties  of  the  leopard,  but  later  rc^ 
searches  seem  to  demonstrate  pretty  cleaiiy  that  there 
is  in  reality  but  one,  such  differences  as  are  apparent  in 
individuals  being  attributed  to  varieties  of  habitat. 

The  high  value  placed  upon  the  skin  of  the  animai 
render  the  killing  of  a  leopaid  a  matter  of  great  rejoiciii£ 
to  the  native  hunter,  but  the  chase  is  not  unattendrd 
with  danger. 

A  party  of  native  hunten  were  following  the  spoor  of 
five  elands  or  harte-beests,  when  suddenly  a  large  leopard 
sprang  from  the  dense  Jungle  and  seized  from  bebiiM^ 
an  unlucky  native  who  had  lingered  in  the  rear  of  his 
comrades.  The  man  struggled  desperately  to  free  him- 
self, but  in  vain,  and  when  the  remaining  hunters,  re- 
covering from  their  momentary  surprise,  closed  in  upon 
the  savage  animal,  transfixing  it  with  their  long  spears, 
and  dragged  their  wounded  comrade  from  his  gra^p,  he 

E roved  to  be  fatally  injured  and  soon  expired.  Thtr 
unters  returned  to  their  village,  bearing  the  blood- 
stained carcass  of  the  leopard  upon  a  rude  litter  oi 
boughs,  as  an  offering  to  their  chief.  The  whole  yiUaare 
turned  out  to  participate  in  the  ceremony ;  shouts:  of 
rejoicing  and  the  din  created  by  discordant  musical  in- 
struments filled  the  air,  and  the  dead  leopard  was  proud- 
ly deposited  as  a  trophy  at  the  dusky  chieftain^s  feet, 
while  congratulations  were  showered  upon  the  triumph- 
ant hunters.  No  one  seemed  to  think  of  the  unlucky 
victim  whose  lacerated  body  brought  up  the  rear  of  the 
procession.  But  human  life  is  cheap  in  Africa,  and  the 
relatives  of  the  slain  think  their  diitv  fully  performed 
when  they  have  attired  the  corpse  in  skins  and  feaihens 
painted  the  face  In  grotesque  colors,  and  erected  over 
the  shallow  grave  a  rude  hut  formed  of  the  slightest  and 
most  perishable  materials,  which  soon  fall  ii.to  decay, 
and  leaves  no  trace  whatever  of  the  burial-place. 

PuBB  soft  water  is  the  best  of  all  blood  purlflers.  It 
dissolves  most  every  impurity  that  may  find  its  way  to 
the  blood,  and  passes  it  off  through  the  skin,  lungi^  and 
kidneys,  thus  washing  out  the  blood  without  any  irriu- 
tion  in  the  system,  and  without  those  chemical  chaiij^^r-s 
and  deposits  which  are  likely  to  arise  from  the  action  of 
drugs.  Why  then  use  doubtful,  dangerous,  and  often 
injurious  drugs  for  purifying  the  blood,  when  pure  aim- 
pie,  safe,  and  pleasant  and  far  more  effectual  water  may 
Se  nad  without  money  and  without  price  f 
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eOLDEN  SUMMER  WEATHER 

—IN— 

THE    COUNTRY. 

**  What  is  this  melody  beneath  th«  grass  f 
Come  hither,  stoop  aud  listen— nearer  yet; 
And  puHh  aside  the  thick  and  tangled  net 
or  bending  rushes  and  the  brakes'  green  mass.** 

And  lo  1  a  gargling  brook  we  find,  singing  ita  merry 
song  over  the  Btones  and  pebbles.  Sit  down  on  the 
mossy  bank  aud  enjoy  the  solitude  of  Nature,  full  of 
maaical  sounds,  and  watch  the  limpid  water's  ceaseless 
flow.  Keep  quiet,  and  animated  nature  begins  to  move 
— there  a  ciumsy  tortoise  clambers  up  a  mossy  root,  half 


ikissf  were  made  to  do  just  because  they  were  made  ti» 
do  it  and  cannot  help  it,  without  once  stopping  to 
contemplate  the  individuality  of  that  little  atom  of 
animate  dust  which  in  our  own  case  we  call  "I." 
We  may  suppose  that  the  grasshopper  hops  its  Attle 
life  away,  blissfully  unconscious  of  the  great  work 
it  is  doing  in  building  up  the  patience  of  health- 
seekers.  The  cricket  chirps  in  the  shadow  of 
some  convenient  stone,  and  from  the  day  of  its 
birth  to  the  day  of  its  death,  never  knows 
what  a  soothing  power  over  the  tired  senses  is 
in  its  cheerful  monotone.  The  marsh-frogs  play 
their  merry  chimes  night  after  night,  and,  so  far  as  they 
know,  do  not  receive  therefor  so  much  as  a  vote  of 


HOW  GOOD  TO  WALK  BY  THE  SIDB  OP  THE  STREAM,  AND  WATCH  THE  GOLD  TROUT  LEAP  AND  PLAY. 


buried  In  the  rippling  tide,  and  another  soft  splash  is 
lieard  from  one  that  seeks  the  water.  The  little 
minnows  leap  and  play,  the  birds  chirping  and  sing- 
ing, bring  food  to  the  fledglings  in  the  trees,  and  a 
water-snuie  silently  swims  across  and  disappears 
amid  a  clump  of  rushes. 

The  stream  laughs  merrily  on  its  way  to  the  sea, 
the  fragrant  flowers  nod  their  lovely  heads,  and  the 
birds  sing  their  sweetest  songs  of  joy. 

"  I  sometimes  wonder  if  the  creatures  of  the  woods 
and  fields,  the  little  beings  with  downv  breasts,  with 
■hining  shards,  or  silken  wings,  ever  know  or  tliink 
whether  they  are  happy  or  sad.  Apparently  they  live, 
becaose  their  little  bodies  are  brimful  of  life,  without 
a  thought  of  self-pity  or  congratulation,  doint^  what 


thanks  from  a  delighted  audience.  Every  thing  is  rest- 
ful ;  every  thing  seems  to  do  Just  what  it  likes  to  do, 
Just  in  the  way  it  pleases,  and  Just  as  long  as  it  pleases, 
and  if  some  poor  unfortunate  did  not  yield  up  its  exis- 
tence now  and  then,  or  if  some  spiteful  wasp  did  not 
insist  upon  taldng  revenge  for  unpleasant  accidental 
contiguity,  which  is  not  a  heavenly  characteristic,  one 
might  almost  fancy  man's  earth  the  birds'  and  insects' 
heaven,  as  they  sing,  fly,  and  buzz  all  about  us  in  the 
summer  sun." 

Let  us  wander  on  to  yonder  green  hillock  shaded  by 
a  waving  elm,  and  listening,  we  hear  the  distant  sound 
of  a  belL  then  the  report  of  a  g<fax^  the  blast  of  a  horn, 
the  crack  of  a  whip,  a  shout  across  the  fields,  the  bellow 
of  a  bull,  the  bark  of  a  dog,  the  crow  of  a  cock ;  while 
the  low  rustling  of  things  moved  by  the  winds  come 
sweetly  to  the  ear.  the  mSody  of  the  field. 


•1.  bUO  UDAU.  -m 
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'All  is  life  and  stir  on  the  dear  old  fann.  The  new 
mown  bay  sbeds  its  sweet  scent  all  around,  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  are  rich  with  bloom,  and  the  plants  and  herbs 
yield  their  sweets.  Bees  hum,  flies  piay,  and  there  a 
covey  of  youug  partridges  rise  out,  whirr  over,  and  then 
suddenly  droD  again  into  the  sea  of  green  wa\iug  com. 
From  mom  tfll  eve  these  sweet  glad  sounds  go  on,  and 
the  '*  heart  leaps  for  juy  **  wiieo  It  thinks  the  good  God 
has  made  such  sigbu  and  suuuds  to  cheer  our  way  from 
day  to  day  through  this  '*  vale  of  tears.'' 

Then,  too,  what  joy  there  is  for  one  who  tries  to  read 
OoiV^  books  from  all  he  sees  in  l\jf !  Not  a  bird  that 
■oars  on  hiffh  but  bos  its  song  of  pralne,  not  a  fly  or  gnat 
that  wings  Us  flight  through  the  air  but  has  a  charm  for 
those  who  seek  God  in  Ills  works. 

Oh,  the  Joy  to  feel  free  to  breathe  the  pure  air,  and 
tread  the  solt  turf  of  the  downs — to  feast  our  eyes  on 
the  golden  furze,  and  rich  dark  heath  with  all  its  tints 
and  hues,  with  here  aud  there  a  peep  of  rocks,  and 
stones  grown  gray  with  the  beat  of  the  rough  winds  of 
long  years  1 

Then  how  good  to  walk  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  and 
watch  the  gold  trout  leap  and  play  in  the  warmth  of  the 
aon  at  noon  I 

Look  where  one  will,  the  eye  meets  sights  of  Joy  I  Oh, 
none  can  tell  how  great  the  treat  to  those  pent  np  in  a 
town,  with  naught  but  '<  man's  works  "  to  gaze  at ;  to 
feel  (if  but  for  one  day)  the  free,  pure  air  and  fresh 
breeze,  and  with  full  rest  from  toil  to  view  God's  work, 
!br  in  trath,  *<  man  made  the  town,  God  the  green  fields 
tndtroes.*' 

**  All  the  frsfrrant  air 
Was  tremnloas  with  the  sweet  Joy  of  life. 
The  trllllnfr  of  bird-music  and  the  hnm 
Of  honey-bees  amonf?  the  dewy  flowers 
Was  woven  ihroui^h  the  sanny  atmosphere 
like  the  rich  warp  and  woof  of  some  flne  web.** 

And  at  eyen,  the  bats  go  zig-xagglng  about  on  noiseless 
wing,  but  with  strident  crv ;  nignt-moths  hum  in  the 
honey-suckles,  and  bees,  busy  up  to  the  last  moment 
before  going  to  bed,  about  the  luscious  blossoms  of  the 
imibrageous  limes.  Beetles  come  booming  and  blunder- 
ing through  the  dewy  air ;  field-crickets  chirp  on  all 
sides,  and  we  sit  on  the  piazza  until  dark  scarcely  know- 
ing how  to  leave  such  scenes,  but  time  and  tide  wait  for 
no  man ;  the  bright  day  is  done,  the  gloom  of  night  Is 
over  all ;  we  must  say  good-night  to  the  song  of  birds, 
aud  the  laughing  brook,  and  refresh  onrselves  with 
■lumber  for  the  work  of  another  day. 

Who  would  not  be  a  farmer  ?  It  is  Joy  to  Utc  in  the 
country,  to  perceive  sweet  odors  home  on  every  breeze — 
melodious  sounds  on  every  side,  and  feel,  in  fact,  that 
God  is  there,  and  see  his  works,  that  they  are  good.    And 
then,  Nature  is  so  bountiful  withal— she  gives  yon  the 
soil;  you  help  her  and  she  in  retum helps  you — ^helps 
you  while  you  are  doing  it.     She  keeps  your  ground 
moist  when  you  mellow  it,  and  she  lets  the  air  pass 
into  it  with  its  fertilitv,  which  she  took  from  negli- 
gent bam-yards;  and  this  fertility  she  leaves  with  the 
soil — and  tiius  the  farmer  and  nature  are  helping  each 
other.     Thus  our  farms  are  improyed.     How  are  they 
deteriorated  ?       By   Just    the   opposite    course — ^by  I 
neglect     The  more  we  do  for  our  farms  the  more  | 
nature  will  aid  us,  and  thus  the  better  will  be  our  ; 
land.     The  truth  is,  we  are  only  helping  nature  at 
the  best — and  she  pays  us  for  what  we  do  for  her.  ! 
The  land  is  still  hers ;  she  forever  holds  the  title  \ 
deed.  I 

If  we  deal  generously  with  her,  how  bountifully  we  j 
are  repaid  I      Do  we  appreciate  the  blessings  she  | 
showers  upon  us  ?  and  with  thankful  hearts  receive 
the 

••  Great  waves  of  plenty  rolling  up 

Their  golden  billows  to  our  feet; 

Fields  where  the  ungathered  rye  is  white. 

Or  heavy  with  the  yellow  wheat 

Wealth  surging  Inward  from  the  sea. 

And  plenty  Llirough  our  land  abroad. 

With  sunshine  resting  over  all; 

That  everlasting  smile  of  God  1  '* 

0,  how  blindly  we  grope  along,  unmindful 
of  all  the  joy  there  is  in  existence — all  the  beau- 
tiful creation  above  and  around  us.  The  old  familiar 
hymn: 


**  Praise  God  fTom  whom  all  bleesfngs  flow. 
Praise  Him  all  creatures  here  below,** 

should  swell  In  one  grand   chorus  to   the  throne  f/ 
Heaven  daily,  from  hearts  swelling  with  loye  and  grat^ 
rude,  for  all  the  beautiful  things  bestowed  upon  man- 
kind. 
In  the  words  of  the  great  poet's  hymn  :-> 

"  Xv  heart  is  awed  within  me  when  I  think 
Of  the  threat  miracle  that  still  goes  oq 
In  silence  roond  me— the  perpetual  work 
Of  thy  creation,  finished,  yet  renewed 
Forever.    Written  on  thy  works  I  read 
The  lesson  of  thy  own  eternity. 
Lo  I  all  grow  old  and  die— bat  see  sgslnf 
flow  on  the  faltering  footsteps  of  decay. 
Tooth  presses— ever  Kay  and  beantifsl  yootii. 
In  all  its  beaatifal  forms.    These  loftj  tteea 
Waye  not  less  prondly  than  thefr  ancestors. 
Monlder  beneath  them,    on,  there  is  not  lost 
One  of  earth's  charms  :  npun  her  bosom  yet. 
After  the  flight  of  oentaries. 
The  freshness  of  her  far  beginning  Ilea, 
And  yet  shall  lie.    Life  mocks  the  Idle  bate 
Of  his  arch  enemy  Death— yea,  seats  himself 
Upon  the  tyrant's  throne— tbe  scpnlchre, 
And  of  the  trlomphs  of  his  ghastly  foe, 
Hakes  his  own  noorlshment.    For  he  came  forth 
From  thine  own  bosom,  and  shall  have  no  end. 

There  have  been  holy  men  who  hid  themselves 

Deep  In  the  woody  wilderness,  and  gave 

Their  lives  to  thought  and  prayer,  till  they  oatliTed 

The  generation  bom  with  tnem,  nor  seeoMd 

Less  aged  than  the  hoary  trees  and  rocks 

Aroond  them :  sad  there  have  been  holj  men 

Who  deemed  it  were  not  well  to  pass  life  thus. 

Bnt  let  me  often  to  these  eoUtndes 

Betire,  and  In  thy  presence  reaasoie 

My  feeble  virtue.    Here  Its  enemies, 

The  passiona,  at  thy  plainer  foouteps  ahrink 

And  tremble,  and  aiv  suU.    Oh,  Qoa  1  when  thou 

Dost  scars  the  world  with  tempests,  set  on  flre 

The  heavens  with  falling  thnnderbolts,  orfiO, 

With  all  the  waters  of  the  Armament, 

The  swift  dark  whirlwind  that  uproots  the  woods 

And  drowns  the  villages ;  when,  at  thy  oall. 

Uprises  the  great  deep  and  throws  himaeif 

Upon  the  continent,  and  overwhelms 

Its  cities— who  forgets  not,  at  the  sljEht 

Of  these  tremendous  tokens  of  thy  power. 

His  pride,  sad  lays  his  strifes  and  foUiee  by? 

Oh,  from  these  sterner  sspects  of  thy  face. 

Spare  me  and  mine,  nor  let  us  need  the  wrath 

Or  the  mad  unchained  elements  to  teach 

Who  roles  them.    Be  it  oars  to  meditate. 

In  these  calm  shades,  thy  milder  msjosty. 

And  to  the  beautiful  order  of  thy  wurks. 

Learn  to  confurm  the  oiUur  of  our  llvc«." 


Beef  for  Britons. 


Bending  beef  to  Britain  Is  something  on  a  par  with 
sending  coals  to  Newcastle,  and  yet  America  proposes 
to  march  upon  John  B.  witn  Tankee  beef  and  oeat  bin) 
in  his  own  market.  The  subject  is  attracting  more  or 
lees  attention  in  England  and  France,  as  among  our- 
selves. The  mechanical  apparatus  conslstfl  of  little 
more  than  a  large  packing  box  or  storeroom,  enclo<^ 
by  an  iron  chest,  through  '^hich  pipes  are  passed,  and  a 
constant  circulation  of  air  forced  oy  a  amall  indepen- 
dent steam  engine  of  about  one-horse  power.  The  air 
thus  driven  into  the  meat  chest  is  Immediately  drain) 
out  near  the  bottom,  and  returned  to  the  refrigerator, 
being  used  over  and  over.  The  temperature  of  the 
entire  body  of  air  is  evenly  preserved  at  near  thlrtv-eix 
degrees,  causing  a  very  moderate  consumption  oi  ice 
after  the  first  few  hours.  London  papers  recently 
noticed  the  sale  of  American  beef  at  the  Smlthfleld  mar- 
ket  at  an  average  of  sixpence  per  pound,  or  about 
twelve  cents  in  American  currency,  and  the  account 
says  it  "sold  rapidly."  How  beef  can  be  sold  at  this 
price  at  a  profit,  after  deducting  costs  of  transportatloD 
across  the  Atlantic,  our  *'  middle  men  '*  can  best  explain. 
The  fact  shows  clearly  enough  the  advantage  of  bnjin? 
from  first  hands.  Beef  treated  after  the  manner  de- 
scribed is  said  to  suffer  in  no  degree  from  Impaired 
flavor.  Perishable  fruits  are  transferred  with  equal  suc- 
cess. The  indications  are  that  hereafter,  with  refrig^r- 
dtor  warehouses,  refrigerator  cars,  and  refrigerator 
steamships,  the  trade  in  perishable  merchandise,  such 
uik  tresn  meau,  game,  fish  and  fruits,  will  steadily  grow 
ri  importance,  and  these  articles  have  a  much  wider 

viistrihutiuu. 
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An  Arab  Belle. 

BT  J.  J.  WOBTBlTDTKa. 

Of  the  tluree  ladles  that  formed  the  harem,  the  chief 
was  Amsha,  a  lady  celebrated  in  the  sooff  of  eTery  Arab 
of  the  desert  for  her  beauty  and  noble  blood.  She  was 
a  dauehter  of  Hassam,  Sheikh  of  the  Tai,  a  tribe  tracing 
Its  or^;ln  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  one  of  whose 
chiefs,  Hatem,  her  ancestor,  is  a  hero  of  Eastern  ro- 
mance. Sofuk  had  carried  her  away  by  force  from  her 
father,  but  had  always  treated  her  with  respect.  From 
her  rank  and  beauty  she  had  earned  the  title  of  ''  Queen 
of  the  Desert.''  Her  form,  traceable  through  the  thin 
skirt  she  wore,  like  the  other  Arab  women,  was  well- 
proportioned  and  graceful.  She  was  tall  in  stature  and 
ulr  in  complexion.  Her  features  were  regular,  and  her 
eyes  dark  and  brilliant.  She  had.  undoubtedly,  claims  to 
more  than  ordinary  beauty ;  to  the  Arabs  she  was  more 
than  'perfection,  for  all  the  resources  of  their  arts  had 
been  exhausted  to  complete  what  nature  had  begun. 
Her  lips  were  dyed  deep  blue,  her  eyelids  were  continued 
in  indigo  until  they  were  united  oyer  her  nose,  her  cheeks 
and  forehead  were  spotted  with  beauty  marks,  her  eye^ 
lashes  darkened  by  kohl ;  and  on  her  legs  and  bosom  could 
be  seen  the  tattooed  ends  of  flowers  and  fanciful  orna- 
ments, which  were  carried  in  festoons  and  network  over 
her  wnole  body.  Hanging  from  each  ear,  and  reachx 
ing  to  the  waist,  was  an  enormous  eai^ring  of  gold,  terx 
mfa^UTig  in  a  tabutel  of  the  same  material  carved  and 
ornamented  with  the  four  turquoises.  Her  nose  was 
adorned  with  a  prodigious  gold  ring,  set  with  Jewels,  of 
such  ample  dimensions  that  it  covered  the  mouth,  and 
was  to  be  removed  when  the  lady  ate. 

Ponderous  rows  of  strung  beads,  Assyrian  chymders, 
fragments  of  coral,  agates  and  parti-colored  stones  hung 
downfrom  her  neck;  loose  silver  rings  encircled  her  wrists 
and  ankles,  making  a  loud  jingling  as  she  walked. 

Over  her  blue  skirt  was  thrown,  when  she  issued  from 
her  tent,  a  coarse  stripped  cloak  and  a  common  black 
handkerchief  was  tied  over  her  head.  Her  menage  com- 
bined, if  the  old  song  be  true,  the  domestic  and  the 
queenly,  and  was  carried  on  with  a  nice  appreciation  of 
economy. 

The  immense  sheet  of  black  eoat  hair  canvas,  which 
formed  the  tent,  was  supportea  by  twelve  or  fourteen 
stout  poles,  and  was  completely  open  on  one  side. 

Being  entirely  set  apart  for  the  women,  it  had  no  par- 
titions, as  in  the  tent  of  the  common  Arab,  who  is 
obliged  to  reserve  a  comer  for  the  reception  of  his 
guests. 

Between  the  centre  poles  were  placed  uprieht  and 
dose  to  one  another,  large  camel  or  eoat  hair  sacks  filled 
with  rice,  com,  barley,  coffee,  and  other  household  stuff, 
tbeir  mouths  of  course  bemff  upwards.  Upon  them 
were  spread  carpets  and  cushions,  upon  which  Amsha 
reclined.  Around  her,  squatted  on  the  ground,  were 
some  fifty  handmaidens  tending  the  wide  cauldron,  bak- 
ing bread  on  the  iron  plate,  or  shaking  between  them  the 
skm  suspended  between  three  stakes,  and  filled  with 
milk,  to  DC  thus  churned  into  butter.  It  Is  the  privilege 
of  the  head  wife  to  prepare  in  his  tent  the  diimers  of 
the  Sheikh's  guesU. 

Calciiun. 

BT  JAfl.  p.  DUTFT. 

This  metal,  which  is  yellowish-white,  lustrous  and 
ductile,  may  be  produced  by  heating  lime  with  either 
potassium  or  sodium.  It  is  a  constituent  of  several  of 
the  most  important  minerals,  and  forms  nearly  as  much 
as  one-sixteenth  of  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth.  The 
eeneral  properties  of  calcium  are  but  little  known,  with 
ue  following  exceptions,  vis :  It  melts  at  a  red  heat, 
and  in  case  oxygen  be  present,  takes  fire  and  bums  with 
a  very  bright  and  dazzling  light ;  it  oxidizes  quickly  in 
moist  air,  decomposes  water,  and  suffers  no  change  in 
diT  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

The  well-known  earth,  iime^  is  an  oxide  of  calcium, 
and  may  be  obtained  by  heatlnff  chalk  to  redness  in  an 
open  vesseL  On  the  large  scale,  it  Is  manufactured  by 
burning  chalk  or  limestone  in  kilns.  Lime  is  used  for  a 
sreat  variety  of  purposes— In  mortar,  with  sand,  after 
Delng  alaked,  during  whlctoprocess  sufficient  heat  Is  set 
tree  to  fire  some  wood.  The  value  of  lime  in  mortar, 
consists  in  the  fact  that  it  gradually  becomes  a  compact 
•oUd  by  the  abaorbtion  of  carbonic  add  from  the  air 


n  is  used  in  the  refining  of  sugar ;  as  a  fiux  in  metal- 
huvlcal  opentions ;  and  in  the  manufacture  of  soda 
anoi  pgtash,  and  ammonia-water  and  bleaching  powders. 
Candle-makers  use  it  for  preparins  llme-eoap,  and  it  is 
found  in  almost  every  vegetable  m  some  form.  In  the 
process  of  tanning,  it  is  used  to  remove  hair  from  the 
skins ;  and  in  solution  as  lime-water,  it  is  used  to  remove 
superfluoushair  from  the  head  and  face. 

The  great  disinfectant,  eMoride  qf  lime,  is  prepared  by 
passing  chlorine  gas  over  findy  powdered  slaked  lime. 
This  substance  is  largdy  manufMStured  for  bleachers, 
who,  by  means  of  it,  are  enabled  to  do  work  in  a  few 
hours  which  would  have  taken  weeks  to  perform  before 
its  discovery.  The  process  of  bleaching  is  as  follows : 
To  remove  the  grease,  etc,  the  yam  is  first  boiled  in 
Ume  and  water,  and  then  dipped  in  dilute  sulphuric 
add  to  dissolve  out  the  lime  usually  present.  It  is  then 
immersed  in  a  warm  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and 
having  been  taken  out  and  drained,  it  is  dipped  Into  a 
bath  of  add  and  water ;  it  is  then  washed  with  an  abund- 
ance of  water,  fh>m  which  it  emerges  perfectly  white. 

Chloride  of  cddum  is  used  In  laboratories  for  absorb- 
ing moisture,  and  is  prepared  by  saturating  hydro-chloric 
add  with  lime,  and  fusing  the  result  in  a  cmdble. 

Sulphate  of  oxide  of  caldum  forms  the  well-kuown 
Plaster  of  Paris.  It  can  l>e  prepared  by  adding  sulphuric 
add  to  carbonate  of  Ume,  out  on  the  large  scale,  it  Is 
produced  by  heatine  zypsam. 

Some  of  the  most  important  salts  of  caldum,  sucn  as 
bone  phosphate,  when  treated  chemically,  form  valuable 
manures.  The  lK>ne-phosphate  (which  is  produced  by 
calcining  bones)  is  immersed  in  sulphuric  add.  when 
sulphate  of  lime  is  afforded.  This  valuable  substance  is 
oalled  by  farmers,  superphospate,  and  is  highly  prized 

Wolves  in  the  Mountains. 

Although  Snow-shoe  Thompson  travelled  through  the 
wilds  of  tbe  Sierras  for  twenty  winters,  he  never  in  all 
that  time  met  or  saw  a  grizzly  bear  or  a  bear  of  any 
kind.  Hundreds  of  times  he  saw  their  tracks  in  the 
snow  and  in  the  mud  about  springs  and  brooks.  Some- 
times their  tracks  had  been  so  recently  made  that  uater 
from  the  oozy  ground  was  miming  into  and  had  not 
filled  them.  He  was  so  close  upon  them  at  times  that 
he  imagined  that  their  odor  stOl  lingered  in  the  air. 
Often  he  found  places  where  several  had  been  travel- 
ling together,  when  he  had  a  clear  field  he  did  not  fear 
them,  as  he  could  easily  run  away  fh>m  them  on  his 
snow-shoes. 

"  I  never  was  frightened  but  once  during  all  my  trav- 
els in  the  mountains,"  said  Snow-shoe  Thompson: 
*'that  was  in  tbe  winter  of  18K7.  I  was  crossing  Hope 
Valley,  when  I  came  to  place  where  six  great  wolves — 
Jiff-timber  wolves— were  at  work  dieging  up  the  carcass 
ox  some  animal.  They  looked  to  have  hair  on  them  a 
foot  long.  They  were  great,  gaunt,  shandy  fellows. 
My  course  lay  near  them.  I  knew  I  must  show  a  bold 
front.  I  mieht  run  away  from  a  bear,  but  these  were 
customers  01  a  different  kind.  There  was  nothing  of 
them  but  bones,  sinews  and  hair,  and  they  could  uclm 
over  the  snow  like  birds. 

"As  I  approached  they  left  the  carcass  and  came  out 
ii  single  file  a  distance  of  about  twenty-five  yards  toward 
my  line  of  inarch.  The  leader  of  the  pack  then  wheded 
about  and  set  down  on  his  haunches.  When  the  next 
came  up  he  did  the  same,  and  so  on  tUl  all  were  seated 
.n  a  line.  They  acted  just  like  trained  soldiers.  I 
pledge  you  my  word  I  thought  the  devil  was  In  them. 
There  they  sat,  every  nose  tun-ed  toward  me  as  I  ap- 
proached. Just  when  I  was  opposite  them  and  but 
ibout  twenty-five  yards  away,  the  leader  threw  back  his 
head  and  began  a  howl.  All  the  rest  of  the  pack  did  the 
same.  '  Ya-a-a-ho-0-00 !  yara-ah-00-oo-ooI '  cried  all 
together.  A  more  horrible  sound  I  n^er  heard.  I 
thought  it  meant  mv  death.  The  awful  yell  rang  out 
across  the  silent  vaUey,  and  was  echoed  by  the  hUls 
— was  re-echoed  far  away  amons  the  mountains.  I 
felt  my  hair  raise  on  my  head,  but  I  put  on  a  bold  front. 
(  passed  them  as  a  general  passes  in  front  of  the  soldiers 
he  is  reviewing.  I  did  not  alter  my  gait,  nor  did  I  turn 
an  inch  to  the  right  or  left.  I  kept  my  course  as  though 
the  wolves  had  not  been  there.  They  uttered  but  their 
first  awful  howl.  When  they  saw  that  that  did  not  make 
me  mn,  they  feared  to  come  arter  me ;  so  they  let  me 
pass,  and  when  I  was  far  away  I  saw  them  gomg  back 
to  the  carcasp  ** 
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Effect  of  Smoking  Hashish. 

It  w»g  In  mv  own  house,  saya  a  writer  at  Cairo,  that  I 
tented  the  virtues  of  the  drug^n  this  occasion  in  com- 
pany with  an  Englishman  in  the  service  of  the  Viceroy, 
ana  accustomed  to  such  experiments.  We  sat  on  oppo- 
Bile  sides  of  the  dinner  Uble  in  the  evening,  in  a  small 
room,  the  ceiling  of  which  was  lofty,  though  the  apart- 
ment was  long  and  narrow.  Our  nargheles  were  brought 
in;  on  the  bumine  top  of  each  was  deposited  a  small 
cake  of  greenish  paste  of  the  hashish,  which  gave  out  a 
peculiar  and  pungent  perfume  distinct  from  the  odor  of 
tobacco.  They  smoke  the  narghele  (or  water  pipe)  by 
f ti  ong  inhalation,  drawing  the  smoke  into  the  lungs  by 
each  effort.  After  the  first  few  inhalations  1  experienced 
a  sensation  of  constriction  across  the  forehead,  as  though 
a  cord  had  been  tightly  drawn  around  my  head.  Then 
I  felt  some  disturbance  or  wavering  of  vision,  as  though 
the  pupils  of  my  eyes  were  dilating.  Suddenly  the  con- 
striction and  the  wavering  of  the  vision  ceaaed,  and  a 
sense  of  expansion  and  enlargement  of  all  my  powers, 
physical  and  mental,  succeeded.  Every  sense,  every 
nerve,  every  muscle  seemed  to  be  endowed  with  a  new 
and  more  subtle  life  and  power  than  before.  My  strength 
seemed  to  swell  Into  that  of  a  giant,  and  a  sense  of  illim- 
iUble  power  and  energy  to  possess  my  whole  being.  My 
companion,  sitting  on  tne  opposite  side  of  the  table,  re- 
ceded from  me  until  he  seemed  seated  at  the  end  of  a 
long  gallery,  the  walls  of  the  room  receding  as  he  did: 
and  when  he  spoke  (or  laughed,  under  the  influence  oi 
the  drug,)  his  voice  came  pealing  on  my  ear  like  the 
crashing  sound  of  thunder.  Never  before  had  1  experi- 
enced any  sensations  at  all  similar,  save  in  my  vagoe 
recollection  of  the  delirium  of  fever. 

One  peculiar  Idea  was  common  to  both  states — ^the  idea 
of  diiality— as  though  one  person  were  watching  the 
phenomenon  in  another,  yet  conscious  of  feeling  them 
himself— a  sUte  equally  common  under  hashish  and 
febrile  influence.  So  long  as  consciousness  of  personal 
Indentity  and  the  consequent  struggle  against  the  intox- 
icating Influence  of  the  drug  conunued,  the  sensation 
was  painful.  But  both  myself  and  my  companion  soon 
soared  out  of  this  lower  region  into  the  higher  one  of 
hashish  land,  into  the  enchanted  domahi  of  the  "The 
Thousand  and  One  Nights,"  which  probablv  were 
wrought  out  under  this  inspiration.  Unlike  the  frenzied 
and  broken  fragments  of  recollections  evoked  by  any 
other  form  of  intoxication,  the  hashish  pictures  paint 
themselves  so  vividly  on  the  brain  that  even  after  awak- 
ening from  its  dreams  suflicient  traces  of  them  still  re- 
main to  be  recalled  at  will. 


Changes  In  Fashion. 

It  is  amusing  to  notice  some  of  the  circomstances 
which  have  rapidly  brought  in  fashions,  and  as  speedily 
banished  them.  Sometimes  a  word,  or  a  shigle  act  of  a 
warrior  has  changed  the  fashion  of  a  whole  country. 
Wheu  Alexander  the  Great  ordered  his  Macedonian  sol- 
diersTo  shave,  lest  their  beards  might  become  handles 
whereby  their  enemies  might  capture  them,  smooth 
chins  became  universal  in  Greece.  Mausoleus  intro- 
duced a  new  custom  into  Asia  Minor,  when  he  com- 
manded the  heads  of  the  conquered  Lycians  to  be 
shaven ;  for  the  poor  fellows  felt  so  uncomfortable  and 
ridiculous,  that  they  bribed  the  king's  general  to  allow 
them  to  obtain  wigs  from  Greece  ;  and  a  peruke  speedllv 
became  the  height  of  Lycian  fashion.  Courtiers  are  al- 
ways eager  to  imitate  their  sovereign ;  and  sometimes 
majesty  will  even  condescend  to  follow  the  fashion  it 
has  unwittingly  introduced.  When  Louis  XIV.  was  a 
little  boy,  he  had  such  long  beautiful  curly  hair,  that  all 
classes  tried  to  imitate  it  by  wigs  and  false  curls ;  but 
when  he  grew  up  and  became  the  **  mnd  monarque." 
he  adopted  the  full-bottomed  wig.  m  defiance  of  the 
canons  of  councils  and  the  thunders  of  priests.  All 
English  gentlemen  then  wore  perukes ;  though  Charles 
II.  forbade  the  members  of  the  university  of  Cambridge 
to  wear  periwigs,  smoke  tobacco,  or  read  their  sermons. 

The  enthubiasm  of  a  moment  has  not  unfrequently 
introduced  a  fashion  for  life  ;  and  even  sudden  fear  has 
rapidly  turned  its  tide.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  it  was  customary  in  England  to  wear  very  long 
hair ;  and  a  decree  was  passed  in  the  council  of  Rouen 
against  it.  But  example  is  more  powerful  than  precept, 
•specially  in  fashion.   When  Henry  L  was  in  Normandy, 


Bishop  Serio  preached  so  eloqaently  aemiDSt  this  eiiBtom, 
that,  ft  is  said,  the  king  and  his  eomtierB  were  moved  to 
tears.  The  prelate  immediately  seixed  his  opportunity 
and  his  scissors,  and  cropped  the  whole  congregaticai'* 
4ind  a  royal  edict  secured  the  fashion  of  ^'  cropping  '* 
during  Henry's  lifetime.  In  Stephen's  relfn,  however, 
long  hair  again  appeared  ;  though,  for  a  short  time,  tht 
previous  fashion  was  revived  in  consequence  of  Lhe  dream 
of  a  young  soldier,  who  wac  noted  for  the  length  and 
beauty  of  his  hair.  He  dreamed  one  night  that  a  p^son 
came  behind  him  and  strangled  him  with  his  own  curls ; 
and  the  dread  of  such  a  calamity  was  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  cause  all  men  throughout  sthe  nation  to  cot  off 
their  flowing  ringlets. 

Fashions  which  have  been  Introdaoed  to  hide  defects 
tiave  frequently  become  exceedingly  populAr.  The  £fle- 
Eninatl,  or  dandies  of  the  twelfth  century  wore  shoes 
Iwith  immensely  long  pointed  toes ;  and  when  the  Eari 
of  Anjou  twisted  his  like  rams'  horns  to  conceal  his  de- 
formed feet,  the  nobles  eagerly  adopted  the  faahitm. 

The  ruff,  too,  was  first  worn  by  a  lady  to  hide  a  wen 
on  her  neck.  We  are  told  that  the  sifht  of  a  falling 
apple  suggested  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  the  great  law  of 
the  universe ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  certain  lady  sug- 
gested the  uniform  of  British  seamen.  The  Kngiish 
navy  was  not  distin^ished  from  the  army  by  any  par- 
ticular costume  till  Qie  days  of  George  IL  In  the  year 
1748,  there  arose  much  discussion  respecting  a  naval  uni- 
form ;  and  one  day  his  maiesty  accidentally  met  the 
Docheas  of  Bedford  on  horsebacK,  in  a  blue  ridini^-habit 
tilmmed  with  white.  The  king  was  00  strode  with  the 
effect  of  these  colors,  that  he  oraered  them  to  be  adopted 
in  the  uniform  for  the  navy ;  and  blue  and  white  coo- 
tined  to  adorn  the  heroes  of  the  deep  antH  William  IV. 
changed  the  facings  to  scarlet.  An  Interesting  volume 
might  be  written  on  the  trivial  circumstances  which  have 
introduced  some  of  the  most  prevailing  fashiona. 

Fashions  have  often  been  abandoned  on  aecount  of 
circumstances  not  less  striking  than  those  which  Intro- 
duced them.  The  times  of  Eliaabeth  were  characterized 
by  enonnous  ruffs  and  fardingalea.  As  the  ladies  then 
sighed,  more  than  they  do  now,  for  dear^tarchers  to 
get  up  their  ruffs  and  points,  the  queen  brought  over 
some  Dutch  women,  who  were  quite  au  faU  at  their 
work ;  and  one  Mistress  Dingham  Yarden  rlasse  made 
a  large  fortune  by  teaching  the  nobHlty,  at  five  pounds 
each,  how  to  starch  ruffs ;  and  also,  for  twenty  shilUngs 
extia,  "  how  to  seethe,''  says  Stubbs,  "  the  liquid  mat- 
ter in  which  the  devil  hath  leanied  them  to  wash  and 
dye  their  ruffs."  The  bands  and  ruffs  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.  were  stiffened  with  yellow  starch,  which  was 
introduced  In  England  by  Mrs.  Turner,  a  phyaiciaD's 
widow ;  but  when  she  was  convicted  of  being  an  acces- 
sory In  poisoning  Sir  Thomas  Overbuy,  and  went  to  the 
acaffold  in  a  yellow  ruff,  the  fashion  of  wearing  them 
died  with  her  who  had  given  them  their  peculiar  color. 


A  Happy  Tnougnu 

It  was  Lady  Holland  who,  by  the  merest  accident,  In- 
troduced dahlias  into  England.  <' Having  been  much 
gratified  somewhere  in  the  South  of  Europe  by  her  first 
acquaintance  with  Palestine  soup,  and,  ascertaJiaing  that 
the  main  ingredient  was  the  Jerusalem  artichoke.  Lady 
Holland  procured  what  she  supposed  to  be  a  root  of  it, 
and  forwarded  It  (probably  by  a  King'a  messenger)  to 
her  gardener  at  Holland  House.  When  a  beaatifol  flower 
came  up  instead  of  a  succulent  vegetable,  she  gazed  on 
it  with  a  feeling  near  akin  to  the  fox-hunter  who  com- 
plained that  the  smell  of  the  violets  spoilt  the  scent 
But  the  value  of  her  acouisition  began  to  break  upon 
her  when  the  London  seedsmen,  who  came  to  look  at  it^ 
offered  thirty  guineas  for  a  root."  Another  version  is 
that  a  root  was  given  to  her  at  Yalentia  in  1804  by  a  cele- 
brated botanist,  who  had  Just  received  it,  an  unknown 
rarity,  from  South  America. 

OBiam  OF  THE  Kiss. — ^It  is  to  wine-diinking,  says  sa 
examiner  of  musty  records,  that  we  owe  the  ori^^  of 
the  kiss.  After  Aucennius  caught  his  wife  sucking  his 
finest  wines  through  the  bung-hole  of  a  barrel  vnth  s 
straw,  the  custom  became  general  In  Bome  for  the  hus> 
bands  to  kiss  the  lips  of  their  wives,  that  they  might 
discover  the  quality  of  their  good  ladies'  stolen  libations. 

•    1^*  Frogs,  toads  and  serpents  never  take  any  food 
but  that  which  they  are  satisfied  is  alive. 
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LitUe  Things. 

Llf e  ii  a  ooUectlon  of  little  thingB ;  bappineM  i8  not  a  huge 
package  o/  mer^iiandiae  that  can  be  porchaaed  in  balk  at 
wholesale;  it  ia  rather  a  moaaic,  formed  of  little  gems,  each 
,%D8lgiiiflcantin  itself  alone,  bntgronped,  combined,  it  becomes 
attractiTe  and  aatlaf^ing.  The  beauty  of  home  depends  more 
onUttlebitsof  refined  taste  aod  skill,  little  artistic  combin- 
ations, little  attempts  at  neatness  and  order,  than  on  grand 
achievements  abroad,  or  large  bank  accoantd  at  home.  A  little 
akill  and  taste  in  making  brackets  and  ahelves  for  comers,  in 
collecting  ferns  or  antnmn  leavea  to  adorn  nnpictnred  walls ; 
moderate  oatlay  in  taming  plain  windows  into  conservatories 
of  flowers ;  a  few  creeping  vines  to  convert  the  blank,  white 
farm  house  into  the  charming  rnstic  home ;  these  do  more  to 
attract  the  family  about  the  hearth-stsne  than  all  the  rhetoric, 
logic,  and  legislation  combined.  A  pleasant  amile,  a  kindly 
greeting,  a  considerate  deed,  an  unselfish  act,  all  trifles  in 
themselves,  yet  aggregate  a  sum  of  human  happinesa  and 
tranquility  that  a  united  family  circle  would  not  exchange  for 
millionalrea*  wealth  or  princes*  honors  where  the  warm  heart 
and  gentle  hand  are  absent.  Trample  not  under  foot  the  little 
pleasures  of  life,  profusely  scattered  in  every  pathway,  in  the 
vain  hunt  for  mountains  of  Joy  in  the  dim  distance;  tire  not 
the  eye  in  fmitlesa  search  for  an  unbounded  horizon  of  great 
beauty  when  we  overlook  the  sweet  roses  and  fragrant  flowers 
at  our  doorsteps.  We  are  prone  to  gase,  work,  and  strain  after 
something  apparently  far  ofl;  that  is  really  very  near  to  us  if 
we  could  only  realise  it.  Bolid  wealth  is  not  the  acquirement 
of  a  day  or  a  year;  it  is  a  collection  of  little  items  of  industry, 
frugality,  and  economy,  and  he  is  really  rich  who  is  content 
with  little.  Youth  overlooks  the  present  in  reaching  forward 
lor  great  things  to  come,  while  old  age,  realizing  its  errors, 
gases  back  on  the  past  for  its  lost  opportunities. 

Little  habits  creep  up  apace,  until  lh>m  an  occasional  In- 
dulgence growa  up  a  ruling  power;  little  expenses,  scarce 
noticed  in  the  first  instance,  soon  consume  an  alarming  total ; 
little  matters,  unnoticed,  disregarded,  and  uucared  for,  finally 
confront  us  with  an  impassable  barrier  of  accumulated  and 
neglected  duties  and  responsibilitiGS.  In  these  latter  daya  of 
enforced  economy,  when  so  many  of  the  brighteat  visions  have 
faded  away  into  grim  realities,  it  behoves  us  to  award  to  little 
things  the  earnest  attenrion  which  their  importance  demands, 
remembering  always  that  real  happiness  is  the  aggregate  of 
many  little  things. 

Detracters. 

Did  you  ever  have  the  misfortune  to  be  associated  with  a 
person  who  was  by  profession  a  fiaw-huntei^— one  who  made  it  a 
principle  to  prove  that  nothing  here  was  perfect,  and  who  lived 
up  to  this  principle  to  the  fullest  extent.  Take  them  to  hear 
a  celebrated  lecturer,  and  they  will  come  home  full  of  super- 
dlions  contempt  for  a  mis-pronundation  of  a  word,  a  slight 
Usp  in  the  speech,  an  ungraceful  gesture,  or  if  nothing  else 
serves,  a  bad  fit  of  his  garments.  The  whole  body  of  rich 
thought  and  noble  sentiment  had  entirely  escaped  their  obser- 
vation. 

No  institution  could  be  founded  on  so  perfect  a  plan  that 
they  could  not  pick  fiaws  with  its  management  in  some  respect. 
And  these  small  defects  more  than  counter-balance  all  the  good 
accomplished.  Lucky  it  is  for  them  that  there  are  spots  in  the 
sun.  If  it  was  without  blemish  they  might  find  **  their  occu- 
pation gone." 

How  industrious  they  go  about  to  spread  the  **  evil  report  ** 
they  take  up  about  their  neighbor.  If  people  exercised  half 
the  industry  in  prosecuting  the  better  business  of  saying  and 
doing  kind  things  for  one's  neighbor,  how  many  wounded 
hearta  would  be  healed,  and  how  many  sad  ones  lifted  up. 
WelldidHazIettsayof  thedass,  'Mittleness  is  their  dement, 
and  they  give  a  character  of  meanness  to  whatever  they  touch." 

How  much  evil  such  people  work  as  they  Journey  through 
life.  How  many  stabs  at  the  heart,  for  one  Item,  they  will 
have  to  answer  for.  How  much  they  have  added  to  the  sum 
of  human  misery.  How  many  detractions  they  have  set  afloat 
to  work  mischief  for  others  wherever  they  could.  How  many 
people  have  lost  situations  on  which  almost  life  itself  de- 
pended, merely  from  thdr  malidous  whif  pen.  It  would  be 
wdl  to  remember  that  though  the  Lord  does  not  always  mete 
out  the  reward  of  auch  evil  works  at  ovce,  yet  always  "  in  the 
end  ha  pays." 


Hanging  out  the  Sign. 

A  young  lady  who  was  greatly  bedecked  and  befriszled, 
aoked  a  good  Quaker  who  was  calmly  surveying  this  wonderful 
work  of  art, ''  if  he  thought  there  was  any  harm  In  vearlng 
such  things  r 

** Oh  no,"  he  replied;  '' if  thy  head  is  fnU  of  such  things,  it 
Is  perfectly  appropriate  to  hang  out  the  sign." 

The  eign  hung  out  is  very  apt  to  represent  the  kind  of  goods 
stored  away  inside.  Many  a  young  girl  has  quite  as  good 
material  outside  of  her  head  as  she  has  Inside.  That  hat  so 
wonderfully  got  up,  with  its  fluffings  of  feathers,  and  draggled 
bird,  which  looks  much  like  a  poor  canary  which  the  cat  has 
had  before  the  lady  got  it,  has  cost  hours  of  severe  study,  and  * 
no  end  of  discussion  amon4'  a  half  a  score  of  dear  friends  of 
like  mind  and  taste.  After  it  was  finally  settled  upon,  and  the 
orders  given,  they  were  very  likely  countermanded  a  time  or 
two,  and  the  finished  products  was  by  no  means  satisfactory 
until  various  re-arrangements  were  made. 

Those  exquisite  snarls  upon  the  top  of  the  forehead,  have 
been  the  theme  of  much  thought  and  patient  labor;  yes,  and  of 
heroic  endurance  if  the  truth  must  be  told.  No  one  need  say 
that  the  age  of  martyrs  has  died  out.  Avery  young  lady  of 
f aahlon  knowa  better  than  that. 

When  a  spring  or  summer  outfit  is  finally  completed,  the 
time,  and  thought,  and  labor  expended  upon  it  are  enough  to 
have  enabled  the  lady  to  master  some  work  on  natural  science, 
or  to  have  made  herself  familiar  with  some  improving  depart- 
ment  of  beUe84eUr«$*  * 

All  honor  to  Mrs.  Hayes,  who  sets  such  a  noble  example  to 
the  women  of  America  to-day,  in  her  sensible,  suitable  attire. 
Placed  on  the  topmost  wave  of  our  republican  sodety,^he  yet 
maintains  the  noble  dignity  of  a  trae  woman  who  dares  to 
ttilnk  and  act  for  herself  instead  of  being  the  slave  of  Fashion. 
Her  rich  black  hair  has,  in  all  those  years  of  dishevetment  and 
frizses,  been  worn  smooth  and  well  forward  on  her  face,  a 
**  finger  puff"  behind  the  ear  being  its  sole  adornment.  Her 
winning  manners  and  bright  intelligent  conversation  need  no 
outdde  trappings  to  set  them  off.  Her  very  appearance  tells 
Qt  a  well  furnished  head  and  a  kind  womanly  heart,  and  such 
baa  been  her  record  in  all  the  spheres  in  which  she  has  moved. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  such  a  woman  at  the  dawn  of  this 
second  hundred  veara  of  our  history,  and  It  will  be  a  good 
omen  for  the  future  if  they  may  be  led  to  imitate  her  virtuea. 

A  Contrast. 

Both  Luther  and  Calvin  brought  the  individual  into  Imme. 
dlate  relation  with  Ood :  but  Calvin,  under  a  more  stem  and 
militant  form  of  doctrine,  lifted  the  individual  above  Pope  and 
prelate,  and  priest  and  presbyter;  above  Catholic  Church  and 
National  Church,  and  General  Synod ;  above  indulgences,  re- 
missions and  absolutions  from  fellow-mortals,  and  brought 
him  into  the  immediate  dependence  on  God,  whose  eternal  ir- 
revenible  choice  is  made  by  himself  alone,  not  arbitrarily, 
but  according  to  his  own  highest  wisdom  and  Justice.  Luther 
spared  the  altar,  and  hesitated  to  deny  totally  the  real  pres- 
ence; Calvin,  with  superior  dialects,  accepted  as  a  commemo- 
ration and  a  seul  the  rite  which  the  Catholics  revered  as  a 
sacrifice.  Luther  favored  magnificence  in  public  worship,  as 
an  aid  to  devotion ;  Calvin,  the  guide  of  republics,  avoided  in 
their  churches  all  appeals  to  the  senses,  as  a  peril  to  pure  re- 
ligion. Luther  condemned  the  Roman  Church  for  its  Immor- 
ality; Calvin  for  its  idolatry.  Luther  exposed  the  folly  of 
superatitlon.  ridiculed  the  hair  shirt  and  the  scourge,  the  pur- 
chased indulgence,  and  dearly-bought  worthless  masses  for  the 
dead ;  Calvin  shrunk  from  their  criminality  with  impatient 
horror.  Luther  permitted  the  cross  and  the  taper,  pictures 
and  imagea,  as  things  of  indifference;  Calvin  demanded  a 
spiritual  worship  in  its  utmost  purity. 

Luther  left  the  organisation  of  the  Church  to  princea  and 
govemments;  Calvin  reformed  doctrine,  ritual  and  practice; 
and  byesublishing  ruling  dden  In  each  church  and  an  dee- 
tive  synod,  he  secured  to  his  polity  a  representatic  character, 
which  combined  authority  with  popular  righta.  Both  Luther 
and  Calvin  insisted  that,  for  each  one,  there  is  and  can  be  no 
other  priest  than  himself;  and,  as  a  consequence, -both  agreed 
in  the  parity  of  the  clergy.  Both  were  of  one  mind  that, 
ihould  pious  laymen  choose  one  of  their  number  to  be  their 
minister,  the  man  so  chosen  would  be  as  traly  a  priest  as  if 
all  the  bishops  in  the  world  had  conaacrated  him. 
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THE  WRECK. 

The  iMi^:Ty  iMiii  with  frmiii  ran  liis;h, 
Witd  r^-HViS  till'  wind    th'rcf  nhuijtirthe 

The  uLTt'aiiiinif  Heit-^u ]  1 1^  circled  liy, 
An  J  Aetikii  'bttv«  each  creaking  ma»L 

An  awfql  \\\\A\  wftH  on  (?ftch  Up, 

A  tii'iiEhly  horror  in  ench  i*ve, 
Thut  wiitchoU  fin  choro  the  fa  ted  nhip, 

C^eenhi^',  mlltn^^  helplt'eeoly. 

Oh,  life  win*  «w*n't  and  life  wjm  denr! 

Wirmt  t<onl  nrttiid  hrave  ho  nmd  u  e^raf 
WhnI  hrmt  ciuild  rldt"  the  hillinvfi  drearF 

Tht?  threat  slilp  drifted  fftut  and  freu. 

In  tiie  tight  clnichen  of  rhr  pale 

Her  KitJTdy  tiinhfr*  ««iiiip|ied  Hke  re«(ljf' 

A  tfttli^Tf-'d  rnur  Viuji  i  very  ahH — 
No  isuiil  cuiild  ruiHwer'to  her  ne^dit. 

»•♦*•#•* 

The  morrnw'n  f%uii  rot^e  wnrni,  rot^e  deur; 

With  clouda  of  Ilro  tht^-  Ktii*l  wh«  miwu; 
But  not  a  Hingk  inucti  wiu*  Uktc 

Of  thti  ah} p  that  to  death  went  down? 


Artificial    Incubation    and    Rearing    of 
Chickens. 

BV  A.  W.  L 

Various  metboda  of  hatcbitip  ej^gs  by  mcanfl  of  artlfl- 
cla]  beat  biivp  bpon  loiif^  in  unr.  The  oldi^st  nit^thoil 
known,  one  in  wlii*  b  the  beat  nf  nvf*ns  Iw  the  aeeiil  eiii- 
ploYCil^  has  bern  in  ii?it;  amoriL;  tin*  Chineh.',  the  Am- 
matis  and  the  EtrjptimiH  friHu  Ihiie  vmiueuiorial.  With 
tbc  Anibfi,  tJlie  becil  of  fermenting  borse  dtjiij^  baa  ulao 
been  made  litsti  of  for  an  iiiikuc^viii  number  of  years, 
Tbis  prueesfl  was  matltj  tbo  siibjept  of  an  Etigljirli  patent 
about  a  eentiiry  at^o,  and  a  Mnall  book  de&cri[Jtive  of  the 

ijroet'ort  WfiH  pubb&hed  at  the  time*  This  pirocesft,  tnuch 
DJprifVeil,  baft  atrain  been  revived  la  this  coiui try,  emd 
recent ly  patented. 


The  Chinese  method  was,  and  stIU  is.  to  place  the  e??9 
b^nlded  in  BaofL  in  baskets  or  wooden  boxei,  in  low 
sheds  of  straw  plastered  with  clay,  and  having  floors  of 
tile^  beneath  wnich  a  small  fire  U  kept  baming.  The 
heat  Is  reffolated  by  the  sensations  of  the  attendants 
oDly.  and  it  is  therefore  not  unusal  for  many  eggs  to  be 
\q^\  by  toeing  either  over  or  underdone  in  the  proce^B. 
After  a  few  days  the  eggs  are  examiue<l  and  the  an- 
fertile  ones  are  picked  out  and  rejected.  When  the 
period  of  incubation  is  neariy  ended,  the  eg^^  are  re- 
in oved  from  the  sand  and  placed  upon  shelyes  covered 
with  cotton,  bat  without  fire,  till  the  young  chicks 
apjM'ar. 

The  Egyptian  method  is  to  lay  the  eggs  upon  mat^ 
covered  with  bran  In  an  oyen  about  four  feet  high,  aj. 
tbe  beat  is  distributed  by  means  of  flues  above  the 
oTens,  In  the  floor  of  a  yaulted  chamber,  which  has  an 
openlnc:  leading  into  the  oyen  beneath ;  another  in  tbe 
Tail  I  ted  roof  for  yentilation,  and  a  door  in  front  for 
Jo^Te^s  and  egress.  The  egjgs  are  examined  after  six 
da>*i  by  being  neld  to  the  light,  when  those  that  are  un- 
f^^rtllized  are  easily  picked  out  and  rejected.  TraTelers 
who  have  yisitea  uiese  Egyptian  oyens  speak  very 
forcibly  of  the  unsavory  i^mosphere  of  the  apartmeotjj 
in  which  the  attendants  live,  eat  and  sleep.  The  unde- 
sirableneBs  of  such  an  apartment  can  easily  be 
Iinaglnfd. 

In  tbe  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  two  of  the 
French  tjmperors  undertook  poultnr  raising  on  tbe 
Egyptian  plan,  and  further,  Francis  1.  bouf ht  and  paid 
for  i,3CKJ  eggs :  but  how  they  turned  out  nistory  does 
Dot  6tate.     After  this  a  French  nobleman  tried  an  inn 

f>roveti  taethod,  more  nearly  approaching  the  natAiral, 
natiiuneti  as  he  used  feathers  as  the  bedding  material, 
wjth  tamps  as  the  heating  agent.  This  was  recorded  as 
a  decided  failure.  Folio wmg  this  came  the  efforts  of 
Heaumir,  the  inyentor  of  the  thermometer  which  beare 
hia  name^  and  a  scientific  man.  His  plan  was  to  place 
the  es:gs  In  drawers  arranged  over  a  baker's  oven ;  but 
afterw  ard  stoves  were  used  for  heating. 

Alttiough  Reaumur  inyented  a  thermometer,  yet  he 
Di«id  the  very  rude  test  of  the  melting  of  a  mixture  Oi 
Gutter  with  half  its  bulk  of  lard,  kept  in  a  small  bottle, 
Fn  iJetennina  the  degree  of  heat  to  be  maintained.  After 
\\\\s  the  philosophers  took  up  the  business  and  discussed 
and  experimented  over  it  till  hot  water  was  substituted 
for  d  n^  heat,  and  the  air  surrounding  the  eggs  was  kept 
n^olBt  'by  the  evaporation  of  water  supplied  in  pans. 
Hejiumur's  efforts,  however,  seemed  to  have  almost  ex- 
hausted the  subject,  for  he  used  fermenting  manure  and 
tan  bark,  taught  capons  to  brood  upon  eggs  and  nurs« 
tbe  ciiieks ;  also  to  cluck  like  hens  and  scratch.  Hs 
also  Invented  an  artificial  mother  of  fur. 

Then  came  Mr.  Cawtels,  who  was  very  successful  ai 
an  exbibitor  no  longer  than  thirty  years  ago.  He  used 
a  6uri  of  spring  bed  of  canvass  for  the  eggs  to  lie  on, 
and  the  heat  from  a  current  of  warm  water  flowing  over 
gla^s  immediately  above  the  eggs.  He  it  was  who  dis- 
co vtnd  that  the  proper  heat  to  hatch  eggs  was  near 
10(>diL:roe8. 

or  late  years  there  have  been  many  attempts  to  per- 
fect a  method  of  artificial  incubation,  and  get  rid  of  tbe 
hen,  which  is  too  fussy  and  slow  for  our  ideas  in  this 
age  of  et«iam.  Now  that  poultry  brings  so  high  a  price, 
and  young  chickens  for  broilers  bring  more  than  full 
grown  fowls,  it  is  desirable  to  haye  some  way  of  im- 
pix)viDg  on  the  slow  and  unprofitable  means  provided  by 
nature.  The  only  one  which  does  its  duty  in  a  fully  ac- 
ceptable manner,  of  which  we  know,  is  that  of  rrot 
CoriK  tt,  of  HIcksvUle,  N.  T.,  to  which  the  heat-pro- 
dnchie  quality  of  horse  manures,  as  first  tried  by  Reaa- 
mur,  \%  made  the  agent.  Prof.  Corbett  has  been  very 
successful  in  using  his  method,  and  his  experiences  have 
been  gathered  to  a  nicely  Dound  book  called  the 
'Poultry  Yard  and  Market,"^'  which  we  wffl  furnish  to 
any  one  who  may  desire  it  This  little  work  explains 
the  ^y^tt^m,  and  cannot  fail  to  toterest  those  who  keep 
potiUVy  for  pleasure,  as  well  as  thoaa  who  make  it  a 
ouglness. 

Tete  first  postal  system  of  the  Colonies  was  cmidied 
by  four  prtoters,  Franklin.  Holt,  Goddard  and  Hazxard. 
Congress  appototed  Franklto  the  first  postmaster^ enend. 
witb  a  salary  of  $1,000,  residence  in  Philadelphia,  aud 
Inii^iruetions  to  -establish  posts  from  Falmouth,  New  £n£- 
luno,  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  with  cross  posts,  and  rales  9 
iiur  (m;iiu  below  the  old  Parliamenta^  duunpeei 
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Betiring  from  Business. 

AmanwiUfleldomdoitifheknowshimaelf.  To  be  tbto  to  re- 
tire ligiiUiet  that  he  Is  able  to  do  bnsineei,  no  drone  or  dead- 
beat,  but  a  man  of  faenltfee,  who  has  always  been  girded  tight 
with  responaiblUtieiB.  In  some  weary  mood,  nnder  the  depres- 
sion of  a  wom-oot  feeling,  he  thinks  of  slipping  olT  the  yoke 
and  taming  himself  ont  to  graas.  It  is  a  delusion.  What  is 
be  going  to  do  with  himself,  with  his  habits,  with  his  f acui- 
ties f  Does  he  want  to  make  an  end  of  himself  before  his 
time  ?  Is  he  ready  to  drop  oat  of  the  world?  This  is  the  re- 
salt  of  retiring  from  bis  bosiness.  The  qaestion  will  soon 
prick  him  uneasily,  both  firom  within  and  without,  what  busi- 
ness he  has  to  be  in  the  world,  and  a  very  ancanny  qaestion 
it  is.  He  feels  '*as  one  who  treads  alone  some  banquet  hall 
deserted."  It  is  good  for  a  man  to  bear  the  yoke  in  his 
youth,"  and  to  keep  young  Just  as  long  as  he  can.  It  is  a 
question  ot  resources,  but  not  of  external  resources.  They 
must  be  of  **  the  life  which  consisteth  not  In  the  abundance  of 
the  things  which  he  possesseth."  Let  a  man  retire  ftom  the 
business  that  has  kept  him  alert  and  stirred  up  his  gifts,  and 
put  his  internal  resources  at  usury,  and  he  becomes  like  scrap- 
iron  that  was  once  bright  machinery,  rusting  out  in  the  weedy 
comer  of  a  back  yard,  or  like  one  of  the  details  in  Hogarth's 
picture  of  "  Finis." 

A  leader  in  the  dry  goods  traae  of  Boston  had,  by  dint  of 
hard  and  systematic  work  and  keen  ability,  amassed  a  for^ 
tune.  Visiting  a  rural  cousin  and  a  country  parson,  who 
floarished  under  the  spreading  etana  of  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
our  Connecticut  Valley  Tillages,  he  was  so  charmed,  soothed, 
ref^shed  by  its  leafy,  rustic  beauty,  that  he  rowed  an  escape 
forever  from  the  rscket  and  huny  and  din  of  the  payementa, 
and  the  crowding  brain-work  of  the  counting-room,  to  retire 
Into  a  fine  old  mansion  that  stood  opposite  the  parsonage  in 
the  aristocratie  and  smiling  beauty  of  lawn  and  avenue  and 
groves  and  garden,  to  invito  his  soul  to  steal  away  ftom  cum- 
bering cares,  and  attach  a  flnis  to  his  earthly  troubles. 

But  going  back  to  Boston  with  his  lovely  day-dream  in  his 
fancy,  he  must  first  consult  his  business  friend,  Abbott  Law- 
rence. *'  DonH  do  it,"  was  the  sage  advice.  "  It  may  be  well 
enough  for  awhile,  so  long  as  jon  can  be  well  occupied  with 
your  repairs  and  improvements;  but  after  that,  what  then? 
What  are  yon  going  to  do  with  youne^f  Where  are  your  re- 
sources ?  They  are  are  not  Internal,  apart  firom  your  business 
activities.  Tou  won't  settle  down  to  authorship.  Ton  and  I 
never  enjoyed  a  liberal  education.  We  are  dependent  on  ex- 
ternal resources,  the  surrounding  drcomstancea  to  call  out  our 
mental  activities.    Let  us  stick  to  our  lasts." 

Dr.  John  Todd  was  constrained  by  his  good  sense  at  the  age 
of  seventy  to  make  a  martyr  of  himself  in  retiring  ftom  his 
pastorate.  It  was  a  hard  and  noble  struggle  against  the 
strongest  impulses  and  inwrought  Inclination  of  his  fresh  and 
buoyant  nature,  ''What  shall  I  dor  cried  he.  ''If  I  stop 
preaching  it  will  be  the  end  of  me."  The  Internal  resources 
of  his  vigorous  mind  rose  up  in  protest;  his  whole  being  r^ 
volted  against  retiring  from  the  business  of  his  life.  It  was 
the  healthy  action  of  a  manly  soul,  and  that  which  best  tones 
up  and  preserves  the  physical  powers,  and  keeps  theiTMiM  uma 
in  tano  corpon,  Becreation— in  order  to  recreate.  Flay  with 
work-— and  above  all  the  refreshment  of  good  company  and 
social  cheer—but  let  us  work  while  the  day  last. 

The  Test  of  Time. 

The  beet  critic,  the  most  impartial  Judge,  the  final  tester, 
and  the  most  ruthless  and  merciless  destroyer,  is  Time.  Noth- 
ing lives  long  unless  it  embodies  or  contains  real  merit  and 
value.    All  poor  things  inevitably  die  In  the  long  run. 

The  gaustlet  which  Time  throws  down  for  each  and  every 
human  thua^ht,  word  and  deed  before  it  can  be  said  to  be  per- 
manently established  in  history  and  in  the  world's  remem- 
brance, and  before  it  can  have  any  active  and  abiding  influence 
la  determining  f ntore  thought  is  a  fearfol  one.  Banged  on 
one  side  are  all  the  natural  forces  and  processes  of  decay,  dls- 
solution  and  disintegration  which  are  inherent  in  all  things 
and  actively  at  work,  and  on  the  other,  stand  all  the  preju- 
dicea,  harsh  Judgments  and  fierce  accapatlons  of  oontempor> 
aaeous  rivals,  critics  and  enemies.  And  anything  which  sur- 
vives the  thrusts  of  these  two  foes,  must  have  in  it  a  portion 
of  indestmetible  worth. 

We  speak  In  metaphor  of  the  "wrecks  of  time/"  *^t  this 


metaphor  resto  npon  a  basis  of  most  literal  fact.  The  path* 
way  of  centuries  through  the  domain  of  history  Is  a  real  path. 
Passing  along  this  track,  one  can  see  on  either  hand  the  ruins 
of  projects,  plans,  hopes,  schemes,  and  enterprises  of  various 
kinds,  thickly  strewn  about  as  leaves  in  aatumn  woods.  They 
gave  good  promise  at  the  outset,  they  started  well,  but  the 
^* victorious  tooth  of  time"  tore  them  into  firagments,  and 
they  disappeared  from  the  active  arena  of  life  Uke  the  "unsub- 
stantial pageant  of  a  dream." 

Still,  this  test  of  time  is  not  an  absolutely  impartial  one  after 
all.  For  time  destroys  aoms  valuable  things  in  ita  ceaseless 
flow,  just  as  the  current  of  a  river  sweeps  away  houses,  bams, 
and  cattle  on  its  banks,  as  well  as  all  rabblsh  and  floating 
debrit.  If  any  human  enterprise  serves  well  its  day  and  gener- 
ation and  is  calculated  only  for  that,  of  course  It  will  perish 
with  the  using  and  pass  away.  But  this  fact  does  not  prove 
the  intrinsic  worthleesness  of  the  plan,  or  project,  or  enter- 
prise, by  no  means ;  it  only  proves  that  it  was  Intended  sim- 
ply to  serve  a  temporary  pnrpose.  But  this  temporary  pur- 
pose may  be  In  every  respect  a  good  one,  and  the  flow  of  time 
sweeps  It  away  only  after  It  has  accomplished  Ita  normal, 
legitimate  work,  and  properly  f  alfllled  ita  real  mission. 

On  the  other  hand,  time  allows  some  things  to  exist  which 
are  far  from  being  perfect  or  pure.  These  are  generaUy  of  a 
mixed  character;  they  embody  something  good  and  a  portion 
also  of  enduring  evil.  But  they  continue  because  they  are  so 
flrmly  fastened  in  the  world's  soil.  They  have  strack  thefar 
roots  deeply  into  the  rocky  substratam  ef  human  nature  and 
human  wants,  and  entwined  their  flbres  closely  around  the 
massive  columns  of  permanent  human  interests,  and  there 
they  cling  and  hang  and  live  in  spite  of  winds  and  waves, 
rough  usage  and  harsh  treatment;  just  as  some  gnarled  and 
imsightly  stump  will  get  wedged  in  among  the  rocks  of  a 
stream  and  there  lay  in  spite  of  flood  or  current 

This  knowledge  of  time's  testing  power  influences  human 
thought  and  judgment  very  largely.  It  makes  the  majority  of 
people  alow  to  reject  anything  which  bears  the  seal  and  stamp 
of  age,  slow  to  adopt  anything  until  it  has  been  proven  and 
tried  by  the  lapse  of  years.  While  there  are  some  who  give  no 
heed  to  the  Jndgmenta  of  time,  but  fall  In  with  whatever  ae-» 
sords  with  their  thooght,  or  suite  theli  fancy,  and  reject  what- 
sver  is  contrary  to  them  without  regard  to  either  age  or  new- 
nesa,  yet  the  race,  as  a  whole,  are  so  oonstitated  as  to  deeply 
reverence  wliatever  has  stocd  the  test  of  time,  and  be  suspi- 
cious of  whatever  Is  untried  or  noveL  And  this  is  welL 
There  are  a  great  many  existing  evils  which,  if  left  alone,  will 
either  heal  or  destroy ;  and  these  we  must  avoid  or  patiently 
endure.  There  are  also  many  other  existing  things  which  we 
may  not  like,  perhaps,  but  which  will  doubtless  live  long 
after  we  ourselves  are  gone ;  to  oppose  these,  unnecessarily 
and  rashly,  will  be  to  butt  our  heads  in  vain  against  a  rock,  re- 
sulting only  in  self-injary  or  destraction. 

The  Power  of  a  G-reat  Example. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  let  the  light  into  the  soul  like  per 
Boiud  Influence ;  nothing  that  can  lift  one  up  ont  of  the  dark- 
ness, and  lead  one  Into  the  divine  and  quickening  light,  and 
baptise  one  into  the  spirit  of  faith,  hope,  love,  and  charity, 
like  the  magic  power  of  a  great  example;  nothing  that  can 
inspire,  exalt  and  purify,  like  the  magnetic  rays  of  healing 
and  helping  that  beam  ont  of  the  eyes  of  noble  men  and 
women.  If  your  life  has  been  deep  and  broad  in  ita  experience 
then  you  have  seen  llveu  that  were  better  than  yours ;  lives 
whose  pure  light  shone  npon  you  from  a  serener  height  than 
you  could  reach,  and  touched  yon  and  warmed  you  through 
and  through ;  Just  as  the  drooping  flowers,  some  chilly  morn- 
ing, have  looked  up  through  the  thick  fogs  and  caught  a 
g^pae  of  the  bright  sun,  which  scatters  the  mists  and  opens 
the  glad  blossoms  to  the  warm,  life-giving  light.  Whose  life 
Is  not,  sometimes,  wrapped  around  with  fogs  ?  Who  has  not 
looked  up  fkt>m  his  little  life-work  and  seen  no  cheering  sun 
above  him->nothlng  bat  a  heavy,  leaden  sky  banging  over? 
And  then,  perhaps,  you  have  alni,ost  doubted  the  sun  itself— 
doubted  goodness  and  doubted  God— antil  you  have  seen  the 
clouds  break  awsy,  the  fogs  lift,  and  doubt  vanish  before  the 
beantiful  radiance  of  some  shining  example.  I  tell  you  that  I 
believe,  more  and  more,  that  what  the  world  needs  to  reform 
and  redeem  It  is,  not  so  much  a  sound  theology,  or  a  profound 
philosophy,  but  holler,  pnrer,  diviner  lives— lives  that  shall  be 
the  light  of  men.  ^ 
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Out  of  Work. 


BTOORA 

FiTe  clerks  bad  been  dlschaived  from  the  establlBli- 
nent  of  Sterling  &  Co.,  and  walked  away  to  their  homes 
in  yariouB  mooue.  The  way  of  two  chanced  to  ran  in  the 
aame  direction  for  awhile,  and  their  conyersation  nat- 
urally turned  on  the  mischance  that  had  befallen  them. 

''It  is  not  so  bad  for  you,  Wells,"  said  Harry,  ''as  for 
poor  Williams.  You  have  oulv  yourself  and  your  wife 
to  look  out  for,  and  he  has  three  children  beside.  I 
don't  know  what  the  poor  fellow  wUl  do.  Just  two 
can  manage  to  pinch  along  some  how ;  but  with  three 
children  added  on,  I  should  think  be  would  gi?e  up  in 
despair.'' 

'VI  don't  know  that  mv  case  Is  so  Tery  much  better. 
Two  people  must  eat  and  keep  a  roof  oyer  their  heads. 
I  haye  inly  just  been  able  to  liye  on  my  salary  as  it  was, 
and  board  is  somewhat  behind  hand  now.  How  we  are 
to  get  on  is  more  than  I  see.  Agnes  will  not  be  veiy 
cheerful  at  the  news,  I  can  tell  you ;  and  it  is  no  great 
source  of  comfort  to  me  to  know  that  some  other  poor 
fellow  is  worse  off."  So  saying,  he  bid  his  companion  a 
moody  good  night,  while  Harry  walked  briskly  nome  to 
bis  boardine  place.  His  effects  were  soon  packed  up, 
bis  bill  settled,  and  the  eyening  train  foimd  him  on  the 
wing  to  his  dear  old  country  home,  where  an  aged  pair 
would  receive  him  with  open  arms,  and  where  he  could 
pull  off  hisffloyes  and  rake  hay  again,  as  he  did  in  his 
Doyhood.    Seed-time  and  harvest,  plowing  and  reapins, 

Hal]  the  same,  though  banks  break  and  firms  falL 
was  not  at  all  dispirited  at  the  prospect  of  a  few 
s'  vacation,  and  sincerely  wished  all  his  friends 
had  as  good  a  home  to  ruD  down  to. 

Wells  and  his  wife  sat  gloomily  beside  the  table,  under 
the  pleasant  drop-light.  Agnes  had  laid  aside  the  new 
dress  she  was  trimming  so  elaborately.  She  had  no 
more  heart  for  work. 

"  What  are  we  to  do,  Jesse  ?"  she  asked  almost 
■toarply,  "  we  cannot  board  on  here  without  an  income, 
that  is  certain." 

"  That  is  yery  true,  Agnes." 

"  WelL  then  you'll  have  to  look  out  for  something  else 
to  do.  I  can't  go  down  to  a  little  fourth  story  back 
room,  and  do  my  own  cooking  oyer  a  coal  oil  stove." 

"  We  may  be  glad  to,  yet." 

"  Don't  say  glad,  Jesse,  for  there's  no  truth  in  It.  We 
•hould  be  anyuilng  but  glad.  I  don't  like  coming  down 
In  that  style,  or  any  other.  I  didn't  marrv  you  with  any 
such  expectations.  By-tbe-way,  the  landlady  was  hlnt- 
ftog  around  about  our  last  month's  board  to  day." 

"  The  money  ooffht  to  have  gone  for  it  instead  of  that 
dress,"  and  he  glanced  half  angrily  at  the  tumbled 
tebric  which  lav  over  a  chair. 

"How  should  I  know  you  were  going  to  be  dia- 
•harged?  I  needed  the  dress  now,  and  you  could  as  well 
pay  Uie  board  out  of  the  next  month's  wages." 

''  I  wish  you  could  trade  it  now  with  Mrs.  Miller  for 
hter  Jane.    You  are  about  her  sise, 


"  I'd  like  to  see  her  get  it,"  said  Agnes,  her  eves  flash- 
ing, "after  all  the  work  I  have  spent  on  it, '^  and  she 
matched  up  the  work,  and  began  folding  it  up.  "  The 
only  dress,  too,  that  I  have  had  this  season.  1  certainly 
meant  to  get  a  gray  and  white  silk,  pin  stripe,  as  soon  as 
I  had  this  finished ;  but  I  suppose  you  will  say  now  that 
you  are  too  poor  to  buy  it." 

"  If  we  don't  have  to  pawn  the  clothes  to  buy  bread 
before  the  season  is  out,  I  shall  be  thankful,"  said  Jesse, 
lighting  his  cigar. 

"  If  you  are  not  the  most  aggravating  man  that  eyer 
Pyed,''  said  Agnes,  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears.  And 
here  we  will  leave  them  to  comfort  one  another  as  best  they 
can,  while  we  peep  into  Albert  Williams'  snug  apart- 
ments. The  sadnews  has  been  told,  and  the  first  surprise 
and  regret  has  been  expressed. 

"  But  we  cannot  say  It  was  wholly  unexpected,"  said 
Hrs.  Williams,  as  she  set  on  the  nicely  cooked  supper 
and  lifted  the  crowhig  baby  into  his  high  chair.  ''  We 
•hall  tide  over  these  umes  somehow,  Albert,  never  fear. 
Kow  we  see  what  a  good  thing  it  is  to  have  the  rent 
^d  ({uarterly  In  advance.  Two  months  of  this  quarter 
yet  before  any  more  rent  is  due ;  that  will  give  us  time 
to  look  around  and  see  what  we  can  do.  I  can  get  shop 
work  to  do«  I  think « that  will  bring  in  a  little  sum  every 


week,  and  we  shall  none  of  us  grumble  If  we  do  come 
down  to  a  little  plainer  food,  inll  we  dean  t"  and  she 
looked  around  on  the  group  of  happy  faoea  that  were 
making  a  comfortable  supper,  despite  the  hard  times. 

"  We  wfll  study  over  the  economies  a  little  closer,  that 
Is  alL  I  heard  a  Southern  clergyman,  who  liyed  through 
the  war  on  corn  meal  principally,  say,  that  when  you 
come  to  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  a  famOy  can  live  on 
TeiT  little.  That  basin  of  pork  and  beans,  for  instance, 
which  you  all  relish  so  weU,  cost  lust  ten  cents.  With 
five  cents'  worth  of  bread  we  could  aU  five  make  a  satie- 
f)ing  meal  of  it.  That  would  be  Just  three  cents  apiece. 
So  you  see,  with  the  little  sum  we  haye  laid  by  m  the 
savings  bank,  we  need  not  actually  starve  these  six 
months." 

"What  a  hand  yon  are  at  contriving,"  said  Albert 
more  cheerfully.  ^'  If  they  would  put  you  at  the  head 
of  the  nation's  finances,  there  would  be  a  change  in  the 
times,  I  know."  ^^ 

"  I  find  my  own  little  kingdom  quite  as  much  as  I  can 
manage,"  said  his  wife,  who  was  not  as  "  progreeetve  " 
as  some. 

"  If  you  took  in  sewteg,  mother,  I  could  take  care  of 
the  baby,"  said  Florence.  "That  would  be  helping 
some,  wouldn't  it  f " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  dear ;  you  are  a  great  help  to  mother 
eveiT  day  now,  in  Just  that  way." 

"  What  can  I  do  to  help  ?"  asked  Bertie,  anxious  not 
to  be  left  out  of  the  family  plans. 

"  By  being  a  eood  boy,"  said  mother ;  "  that  helps 
mother  most  of  all ;  then  you  can  save  steps  about  the 
house ;  be  ready  to  run  up  or  down  stairs  for  mother, 
which  wiU  be  a  saving  of  strength  as  well  as  Ume.  In- 
deed, Albert,  we  can  never  feel  yery  poor  while  we  have 
the  dear  children  so  well  and  so  heiplul." 

"  You  all  cheer  me  up,"  said  the  father,  "  and  I  feel 
hopeful  that  work  of  some  sort  can  be  found,  if  it  is  not 
'lUst  the  sort  I  haye  t)een  doing.    I  will  help  load  boats, 
'  I  can  get  it  to  do,  rather  than  sit  down  In  idleness." 

With  such  a  spirit  and  determination,  Mr.  Williams 
did  not  remain  many  days  without  some  employment 
He  concluded  that  "half  a  loaf  was  better  than  no 
bread,"  and  was  willing  to  work  hard  for  small  wages, 
rather  than  see  his  dear  ones  stinted  for  food.  It  wss 
the  dear  chOdren  and  the  cheerful  wife  that  Inspired 
him  to  do  his  utmost  in  the  way  of  looking  for  work, 
and  so  he  was  able  to  tide  oyer  ue  hard  times  without 
any  actual  suffering. 

The  moral  of  my  little  story  is  self-evident. 


1? 


Russian  Ladies. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Bussian  type  of  feminine 
beauty  are  an  extreme  faiiness  of  complexion,  grayish 
blue  eyes,  blonde  or  chestnut  hair  ^d  a  certain  embonmAmX 
arising  from  the  lack  of  exercise  and  the  life  in-4ioorB, 
which  is  compelled  by  a  winter  lasting  seyen  or  ei^t 
months.  They  suggest  the  idea  of  Odalisquee,  whom 
the  Genius  of  the  North  keeps  confined  in  the 
tropical  atmospher  of  r.  hothouse.  They  have  com- 
plexions of  cold  cream  and  snow,  with  tints  of  the  heart 
of  a  camelia— like  those  over-veiled  women  of  the  se- 
raglio, whose  skin  the  sunlight  has  not  touched.  By 
this  extreme  fairness,  their  delicate  features  are  rendered 
even  more  delicate;  and  the  softened  outlines  form 
faces  of  Hyperborean  sweetness  and  Polar  grace.  The 
Russian  women,  in  society,  seem  to  make  less  display 
than  the  men,  as  the  uidforms  and  comtrdress  of  the 
latter  glitter  with  gold  lace  and  embroidery,  and  with 
Jeweled  decorations.  Yet  the  simple  robes  of  tie  ladies 
are  composed  of  the  costliest  fabrics,  fastened  with  the 
rarest  gems ;  and  their  dazzling  skins,  and  flashing  dia- 
monds, and  gleaming  pearls,  and  flowing  drafi^es, 
match  in  effect  the  heavier  splendor  of  the  masculine 
attire.  Their  "  simplicity  pays  homage  to  the  Empress, 
who  prefers  elegance  to  ostentation ;  but  yon  may  be 
sure  Mammon  loses  nothing  by  it.  Like  their  sex  every- 
where, the  know  how  to  make  ganae  more  costly  than 
gold.''       _    

A  liye  toad,  in  a  torpid  state,  was  recer.tly  dug  out  of 
•<hard  pan,"  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  some  fifteen  feet  below 
the  surf ice,  where  he  must  haye  reposed  for  centuries. 
On  being  laid  upon  the  grass  he  soon  revived,  and 
hopped  off  to  give  the  worms  and  bugs  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  a  specimen  of  antedilnyian  skill  in 
"  anr oping  them  up." 
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An  Aimless  Life. 

Pliud  enoeesfl.  In  any  department  of  labor,  is  attained  loly 
by  earnest  effort.  Rich  harveeta  do  not  spring  ftom  oncolti- 
▼ated  soil,  neither  is  intellectoal  strength  or  moral  worth  de- 
veloped by  chance.  Beanty  and  symmetry  of  character  have 
never  resulted  from  thooghtless  or  careless  lives,  nor  has  the 
world^a  onward  progress  been  hastened  by  accident.  Tme, 
Bacon  happened,  dating  the  course  of  his  chemical  experi- 
ments, to  mix  the  right  substances  in  the  right  proportion  to 
produce  gunpowder ;  and  Newton's  attention  chanced  to  be 
jrrested  by  the  falling  apple ;  but  the  true  origin  of  grand  re- 
sulu  which  followed  these  events  must  be  sought  elsewhere 
than  in  the  laboratory,  where  the  astonished  sorcerer  of  the 
thirteenth  century  beheld  the  chemical  action  which  was  to  re- 
volutionize the  act  of  war,  or  in  the  garden  where  Newton  sat 
when  his  mind  started  on  that  voyage  of  discovery  from  which 
it  returned  to  produce  a  far  grander  revolution  in  the  scien- 
tiflc  world,  and  Anally  to  bring  order  out  of  existing  chaos. 
Long  before,  in  the  forming  period  of  such  life,  the  mind  had 
been  commissioned  to  go  through  all  the  avenues  of  the  uni- 
verse in  search  of  truth,  and  its  rich  gleaning  was  but  the 
natural  fruit  of  its  lofty  aim.  If  it  were  possible  to  analyze 
*Uhe  grand  results  of  time,"  and  trace  each  element  of  pro- 
gress back  through  the  ages  to  its  source  in  some  human  mind, 
we  might  then  be  able  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
value  to  the  world  of  high  purposes  wrought  out  in  earnest, 
well  directed  lives.  So,  too,  if  we  could  trace  the  evil  in- 
fluences at  work  in  society  back  to  their  first  cause,  we  should 
find  it  far  oftener  in  lack  of  any  purpose  whatever  than  la  a 
positive  disposition  to  evil. 

A  few  aimless  lives  run  their  sluggish  course  and  disappear, 
leaving  behind  them  no  trace.  By  far,  the  greater  number 
illustrate  the  truth  of  the  lines  we  all  learned  when  we  were 
children,  and  which  it  is  well  for  us  to  remember  in  our  riper 
years,  **  For  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to 
do."  

liOSt  Knowledge. 

Much  of  the  knowledge  that  passes  away  has  little  relation 
to  this  aspect  of  the  question.  What  a  store  of  learning  passes 
out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary  men  when  a  great  scholar  dies,  or 
a  skillful  doctor,  or  a  subtle,  hard-headed  hiwyer.  And  it  Is 
learning  of  a  kind  that  they  cannot  leave  behind  them,  for  the 
gatherings  of  a  lifetime  cannot  be  passed  on  in  the  form  In 
which  they  exist  in  the  mind*s  experience.  The  old  laborer, 
who  has  spent  his  life's  strength  on  one  farm,  cannot  transfer 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  soil,  and  with  every  hedge 
and  ditch  and  drain  which  have  been  his  world.  Bvery  person 
whose  business  makes  him  acquainted  with  the  characters  of 
men,  through  contact  with  their  good  and  bad  qualities,  carries 
away  with  him  much  important  knowledge  not  transferable. 
How  many  ro^es  must  rejoice  when  the  local  detective  quite 
this  lower  scene?  But,  beside  this,  there  are  labors  and  na- 
tural products  of  which  the  knowledge  has  died  out  or  la 
dying  out  as  we  write.  We  all  know  of  lost  arts,  the  secret  of 
which  expired  with  the  possessor,  but  how  long  will  there  ex- 
ist the  man  who  has  inhaled  the  full  and  exquisite  sweetnesB 
of  the  cabbage  rose  f  We  do  not  believe  that  the  flavor  of  fhe 
golden  pippin,  so  dear  to  our  forefathers,  lasts  in  living 
memory,  and  so  of  other  delights.  How  few  can  recall  the 
exhilaration  of  the  old-fashioned  country  dance ;  how  few  r^ 
main  who  saw  Mrs.  Siddons  act,  or  heard  Tom  Moore  sing,  or 
Sydney  Smith  Joke,  or  Coleridge  Ulk?  StOl,  while  the  few 
live,  we  who  hear  them  know  something ;  but  the  soul  of  their 
memories  is  fast  passing  out  of  the  world.  And  to  descend  to 
more  familiar  examples.  When  a  good  cook  dies— one  in- 
vested with  a  genius  in  intimate  correspondence  with  all  the 
materials  of  her  art,  who  can  foresee  the  influence  of  a  condi- 
ment or  an  essence  upon  all  with  which  it  comes  in  contact 
who  understands  combinations  and  proguosticates  results 
hidden  from  the  vulgar— what  knowledge  flies  out  with  her, 
knowledge  incommunicable.  Throughout  all  this  range  of 
losses  we  are  lamenting  over  the  Inevitable.  The  world  has 
not  room  for  all  knowledge.  In  every  active  state  of  society 
new  knowledge  must  supersede  the  old.  If  all  the  people  who 
had  nothing  else  to  do  employed  their  leisure  in  reproducing 
their  past,  they  would  not  find  hearers.  Old-world  histories 
owe  much  of  their  attractiveness  to  thefar  rarity,  and  each  age 
has  worthies  of  its  own  who  must  not  be  neglected  for  those 
who  preceded  them. 


The  Habit  of  Observation. 

It  seems  singular  that  some  men  pass  through  life  without 
observing  things  which  come  before  their  eyes  almost  dally. 
An  intelligent  farmer  once  told  me  that  he  would  not  reoognice 
any  of  the  horses  belonging  to  his  neighbors,  excepting  thoae 
noticeable  from  some  peculiarity  of  color.  A  Chicago  mer- 
chant, who  daily  drove  hi?  own  horse  eight  or  ten  miles,  told 
us  he  had  never  noticed  any  difference  in  the  movement  of 
horses;  did  not  notice  the  difference  between  trotting  and 
pacing.  A  college  president  is  said  to  have  made  the  question, 
**in  which  way  do  the  seeds  lie  in  an  apple?"  a  test  of  the 
habit  of  observation  among  his  students.  Our  tests  with  this 
question  would  Indicate  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  average 
men  and  woman  either  don't  know,  or  will  answer  incorrectly. 
We  once  received  a  well-writtea  essay  on  the  value  of  observ- 
ing closely,  yet  there  was  not  a  capibd  letter  or  a  punctuation 
mark  in  the  half  dozen  pages.  Many  such  instances  could  be 
given,  were  it  necessary. 

This  matter  is  not  one  of  slight  importance.  The  carefully 
observant  man  will  see  things  which  will  be  of  pecuniary  im- 
portance to  him,  while  his  ill-trained  neighbor  may  lose  by 
not  seeing.  The  farmer  with  habits  of  observation  will  notice 
slight  symptoms  of  illness  in  his  animals  or  plants;  will 
readily  see  the  effect  of  this  or  that  practice ;  will  much  more 
quickly  discover  countless  little  things  which,  if  neglected, 
may  result  in  serious  loss. 

As  in  the  case  of  habits  generally,  much  can  be  done  in 
childhood,  and  it  certainly  should  be  the  duty  of  parents  and 
other  teachers  to  help  children  learn  to  observe  carefully, 
quickly,  accurately.  It  is  told  by  some  one  that  in  his  child- 
hood he  practiced  running  past  a  ehop  window  and  then  stop- 
ping to  describe  as  many  articles  as  he  could  recall,  and  in  this 
way  he  acquired  wonderful  quickness  of  observation.  There 
are  hosts  of  points  to  which  a  farmer's  boy  should  havehia 
attention  called  at  an  early  age.  Suirgestions  as  to  the  mode 
of  growth  of  plants,  the  form  of  a  leaf,  growth  of  a  fruit,  or 
the  pointing  out  of  peculiarities  of  different  classes  of  animals, 
may  do  him  great  good  in  developing  this  habit,  and  also  have 
a  marked  effect  in  interesting  him  in  his  calling. 

This  habit  of  observation  should  not  l>e  confined  to  the 
things  we  see  alone,  but  should  extend  to  the  things  we  hear, 
and  those  we  read  as  well.  In  this  latter  matter,  there  is  great 
lack.  Many  read  to  little  profit  because  they  have  not  trained 
themselves  to  observe  carefully. 

The  Wife  of  Socrates. 

Foot  Zantlppe  has  been  handed  down  to  the  world  as  a 
tynonym  of  all  warplsh  and  unwomanly  traits.  Bvery  terma- 
gant of  these  latter  days  has  been  compared  to  her,  ana  young 
men  have  had  a  fling  at  her  when  they  ** spoke  their  pieces*' 
en  Commencement  and  Junior  Exhibition  days  ever  **  since 
Time  was  young." 

Now  I  believe  the  poor  woman  has  been  much  belied.  If  die 
had  not  enough  to  provoke  her  no  woman  ever  had.  What  do 
you  suppose  her  grand,  philosophic  husband  allowed  for  house- 
keepiug  expenses  for  the  year?  The  vast  sum  of  seventy-five 
dollars.  Then  Socrates  was  by  no  means  the  noble  dignified 
scholar  you  have  pictured  him  in  your  school-boy  imagina- 
tions. He  would  have  been  counted  a  sorry  tramp  in  our 
Sstreets.  He  wore  an  old  dirty  gown  summer  and  winter,  and 
that  was  his  entire  wardrobe.  He  did  not  look  even  as  im- 
posinir  as'Mark  Twaln*s  Sandwich  Islanders,  whose  ralmenti 
he  says,  consipts  of  *'  a  night-ehlrt  and  a  gun," 

Worse  than  that  he  waa  shiftless.  He  scorned  to  work  for  a 
living.  He  was  content  with  being  accounted  a  man  of  great 
wisdom  on  subjects  that  were  of  no  earthly  importance  to 
anybody. 

Depend  upon  it,  the  world  has  done  rather  more  than  Justice 
by  these  old  fogys,  and  rather  too  little  to  their  poor  wives 
who  had  to  ^*put  up  "  with  the  pinchings  of  poverty,  and  with 
these  old  philosophers  too.  Before  you  are  so  hard  on  Mra. 
Xantippe  again,  it  would  be  well  Just  to  pUce  yourself  in  her 
shoes  for  a  minute,  (that  is  if  she  had  any),  and  tee  if  yoo 
would  not  have  scolded  some. 

There  are  some  philosophical  men,  and  some  not  philosophi* 
cal,  who  seem  to  imitate  Socrates  **  shlftlessness  "  if  they  do 
not  share  in  his  **  talents,"  whatever  they  were.  Let  us  pity 
tbeir  poor  wives,  and  look  with  much  charity  on  any  asperitee 
of  temper  tbeir  hard  lives  may  tend  to  cultivate. 
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SAILINGh  TOGETHER. 

I. 

In  tbo  sanlight,  the  glad  sunlight. 

You  and  1,  luvo,  Bailed  toffetber. 
When  tho  waters  mirrored  clearly 

Golden  sky  and  purple  heather ; 
And  my  oar«  beat  Dack  the  wavelets 

To  the  tune  you  sans  to  me  ; 
And  the  world  was  full  of  sunshine. 

And  of  joy,  for  yon  and  me. 

II. 

'  In  the  moonllffht,  life's  pale  moonlight. 

We  are  gliding  o'er  the  lake, 
Where  the  mountains  cast  their  shadows 

Athwart  our  silvern  wake. 
Bat  still  my  oars  dip  lightly 

To  the  low  song  snng  to  me  : 
And  the  moonbeams  shimmer  brightly 

On  thy  head,  love,  and  on  me. 

Becent   Experiments  with  Diamonds. 

Heated  in  contact  with  air,  dlamoDds  were  not  only 
blackened  but  reduced  in  weight,  showing  positire  com- 
bustion. In  oxygen  they  burned  with  a  vivid  incande- 
sence  at  a  temperature  below  white  heat.  In  a  crucible 
Arhich  allowed  the  combustion  to  be  observed  through  a 
sheet  of  mica,  the  burning  diamond  was  seen  to  be  but- 
founded  by  a  white  flame,  less  brieht  without  and  tinged 
with  violet  on  the  outer  edge.  Fure  dirjnonds  burned 
tranquilly,  retaining  their  sharp  edges  when  so  reduced 
as  to  be  visible  with  difficulty.  Impure  specimens 
snapped  and  flew.  The  effect  of  heat  on  colored 
diamonds  is  more  pronounced,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  gray  and  yellow  gems,  which  appear  to  resist 
such  action,  the  same  as  the  colorless  ones.  Green 
^diamonds  are  variously  affected.  One  of  a  dirty  g^en 
twas  changed  to  a  pale  yellow,  with  a  slight  Increase  of 
its  transparency ;  out  its  brightness  remained  the  same. 

I  Another  so  green  as  to  be  almost  black,  likewise  re- 
tained its  briuiancy.  but  gained  in  clearness  while  its 
color  was  changea  io  violet.  A  light  green  gem  lust  Its 
color  entirely,  but  was  otherwise  uniaffccted.  Biown 
diamonds  lost  most  of  their  color,  showing  under  the 
microscope  a  limpid  fleld,  scattered  with  black  spots.  A 
diamond  almost  colorless  assumed,  under  the  Influence 
of  heat  (out  of  contact  with  air),  a  deep  rose  color, 
which  it  retained  for  some  time  wnen  kept  in  the  dark. 
isi  the  light  its  color  faded,  but  always  returned  again 
with  heating.  A  naturally  rose-colored  diamond  re- 
versed the  pnenomena,  losing  its  hue  with  beating,  and 
Afterward  gradually  regaining  it. 


Ammonia, 

BT  JAfi.  p.  DU7FT. 

Ammonia  to  a  compoond  of  three  parts  of  hydrogen  to 
one  of  nitrogen.  It  is  produced  in  the  form  of  amin0iuae«< 
^a«,  and  is  of  great  importance  in  many  respects. 

It  mav  be  produced  by  the  following  method : — ^Miz 
some  saf  ammoniac  with  ao  equal  weight  of  cold,  freshly- 
slaked  lime,  and  heat  the  whole  in  the  retort  or  flask 
which  has  been  previously  described  in  these  pages.  In 
a  short  time  the  gas  will  be  given  off,  and  may  be 
detected  by  dipping  a  glass  rod  into  hydrochloric  add, 
and  holding  the  same  over  the  escaping  gas,  when  dense 
white  fumes  will  be  g^ven  off.  In  order  to  secure  the 
gas  in  a  pure  state,  the  mouth  of  the  retort  most  be 
closed  witn  a  good  cork  provided  with  a  bent  elass  tube. 
The  tube  must  enter  a  three-necked  bottle  naif  filled 
with  water.  The  ammoniacal  gas  thus  produced  has  a 
stronff,  pungent  smell,  which  characterizes  it,  and  is 
rapidly  absorbed  by  water,  in  which  form  it  is  generally 
sold  under  the  name  of  liquor  ammonia  or  spirita  of 
hartshorn,  the  latter  term  evidently  originating  from  the 
fact  that  the  horns  of  deer  were  formerly  dtotilledto 
obtain  the  ammonia  contained  therein^  which  was,  and 
is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  panacea  for  headaches. 
The  distillation  of  animal  refuse  and  bones  was  f ormeriy 
the  principal  source  of  ammonia.  A  large  quantity  en 
ammonia  Is  afforded  at  gas  works  in  the  distillation  of 
coal,  this  forming  the  great  bulk  of  the  ammonium 
compounds  used  in  the  arts ;  although  for  some  especial 
purposes  it  may  be  and  is  obtain^  l^  heating  horse- 
hair and  other  animal  substances. 

Ammonia  enters  largely  in  the  composition  of  animal 
substances,  and  Is,  therefore,  continually  given  off  in 
stables  ana  other  places  where  animal  matter  to  putrefy- 
ing, as  may  be  proved  by  using  the  test  above  described 
for  the  gas. 

Experiment :— Put  a  piece  of  sodium  into  a  little  mer- 
cury, and  pour  thereon  some  sal  ammoniac  The  alloy 
thus  formed  will  be  greatly  increased  in  bulk  and  yet 
remain  solid,  thus  causing  the  belief  that  ammonto  to  a 
metal.  In  every  case  it  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
metal,  but  all  attempts  to  obtain  it  in  that  foim  hicff 
hitherto  been  fruitless. 

Arizona. 

CAPTAIN  GABMMl 

Atom  proportion  of  the  land  of  ArtiODA  «  aofiieh 
of  white  sand  and  hard  ctoy:  but  the  ToIl^yB  an 
abundantly  tortile  and,  with  irngationy  yield  boontifa 
crops. 

llie  cUmate  to  hot  and  dry,  and  must  have  been  so  foi 
•M.  as  in  nearly  all  the  vi^eys  the  old  dltchee  of  the  an 
d^tAxtecaareTisible.  The  northern  part  of  the  teniton 
Ib  cool  and  fine,  owing  to  its  elevation  above  the  sea ;  bm 
the  southern  portion  to  ecposed  to  great  heat— the  mer 
cniv  ranging  from  113  to  118  in  the  shade  for  days  to 
getber.  JSere  no  wum  to  ever  seen,  and  ice  nrely  f  onni 
even  in  winter.  Yet  with  all  thto  heat  there  to  no  mon 
healthful  and  agreeable  cUmate  in  the  worid.  The 
population  to  ltf»Bly  Mexican,  but  a  tidal  wave  ol 
American  emigraaon  to  sweeping  up  even  here,  an^ 


perseverance  of  the  oncoming  Tankee. 

Arizona  has  wonderful  ruins  of  cities  and  towns,  and 
th^  valleys  are  written  all  over  with  the  hieroglyphiei 
of  previous  Aztec  civilization.  There  are  reeervoln, 
fortifications,  old  mines,  sun-burned  bricks,  and  lude 
stone  implements  on  every  side. 

The  Indians  hereabouts  are  ingenloos.  They  make 
pottery  for  carrying  water  and  for  cooking  purposes,  and 
their  baskets  are  very  wonderful  pieces  of  art,  as  th^, 
will  hold  water  even,  after  beine  soaked  awhile.  These 
savages  exhibit  quite  a  degree  of  civilization. 

The  trees  of  thto  region  are  the  mesq[aite,  psloverde. ' 
Cottonwood,  phie.  wabiut,  ash  and  oak.  The  varietv  of 
cacti  to  great,  with  giant  species  growing  to  the  he^^t 
of  fifty  feeti  in  form  of  huge,  green  fluted  eolumns, 
armed  with  formidable  thorns. 

The  houses  are  built  mostly  of  aduibe^  or  sun-dried  brick, 
and  are  cool  and  comfortable. 

It  to  a  region  replete  with  interesting  htotory  for  the 
scholar  or  snttquarian,  and  will  yield  a  rich  harvest  to 
SciouuHc  researches. 
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HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS. ' 

Which  builds  the  nest. 
In  the  bright  Spring  weather, 

ThlB  bird  or  that  bird? 
They  build  it  together. 

There  is  scarcely  anything  in  nature  more  won- 
derful than  the  nest  of  a  bird— of  those  kinds,  at 
least,  that  form  an  elaborate  one  ;  and  most  elaborate, 
indeed,  very  many  of  them  are. 

What,  again,  is  more  curious  than  the  way  in 
which  BO  artistic  and,  as  one  may  say,  carelessly- 
made  nest  as  that  of  the  rook  keeps  its  place  on  the 
top  of  the  tallest  tree,  even  in  the  most  exposed  places, 
against  the  blast  of  the  highest  wind? 

Then,  what  a  variety  of  situations  nests  are  built 
in,  as  well  as  how  various  in  themselves ;  some  on  the 
ground,  others  in  rocks ;  some  in  hedges,  others  in 
trees,  and  others  against  the  walls  of  houses  or  build- 
ings ;  some  in  holes  or  banks ;  and  others  again,  hung 
from  the  branches  or  boughs  of  trees.  Some  make 
use  of  the  old  or  deserted  nests  of  other  kinds,  while 
many  display  the  greatest  perseverance  and  ingenuity 
in  the  construction  of  their  own. 

How  clearly  is  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  Creator 
seen  in  the  vast  variety  of  the  "  fowls  of  the  air,"  as 
well  as  in  the  exquisite  workmanship  of  many  of  them ! 
Then  how  curious  are  the  divers  instincts  implanted 
in  each  and  all  of  these,  as  shown  in  the  forms  of  so 
many  different  kinds  of  their  dwellings.  Each  little 
builder  has  had  its  own  lesson  given  it,  and,  once 
learned  from  the  first,  it  never  forgets  it  in  the  small- 
est particular,  nor  ever  changes  from  what  it  has  been 
set  by  it  to  do.  Man  cannot  say  as  much  of  any  one 
of  his  works  ;  these  *'  houses  without  hands  "  so  inge- 
niously constructed  forbid  him  to  boast  of  any  of  his 
own. 

And  yet,  again,  how  strikins:  is  the  adaptation  of 
the  color  of  the  nests  of  many  birds  to  that  of  the 
tree  or  wall  or  such-like  they  are  built  on.  It  is  as 
if  it  had  so  painted  it  on  purpose  to  conceal  it  from 
detection ;  and  in  numberless  instances  the  purpose 
it  gained,  every  variety  of  material  being  used  for 
the  structure,  from  the  very  mud  of  the  high-road  to 
the  moss  or  lichen  which  finds  its  place  on  the  bough 
of  the  loftieat  tree.  Why,  too,  should  one  bird  use 
clay  in  the  construction  of  its  nest,  and  another  feath- 
ers, leaves,  grass,  hair,  wool,  or  a  thousand  other 
materials? 

Once  more:  How  each  keeps  to  its  own  little  home, 
and  never  intrudes,  unbidden,  into  that  of  its  neigh- 
bor, excepting  only  those  few  of  the  cuckoo  kind — 
the  exception  to  the  rule,  and  which,  as  such,  only 
prove  it.  They  all  keep  to  themselves  and  their  own 
families,  from  which  their  *'  sober  wishes  never  learn 
to  stray" — a  "happy  family"  in  every  case  ;  all  of 
**  one  mind  in  a  house." 

Surely  the  hand  of  the  great  and  good  Creator  is 
seen  in  all  these  things  ? 

And  what  love  the  parent  birds  show  to  their 

Soung  ! — so  strong  that  they  will  often  risk  their  own 
ves  by  capture  on  the  nest,  rather  than  desert  them 
on  the  approach  of  danger.     How  cruel  a  thing  to 
molest  either  the  one  or  the  other  in  the  face  of 
such  an  appeal  as  this,  or  take  advantage  of  such 
'  trust ! 

Some  birds  use  their  nests  to  sleep  in,  such  as  the 
long-tailed  titmouse,  swallow,  marten,  and  wren;  and 
comfortable  they  look  and  are. 

«'  Within  a  thick  and  spreading  hawthorn-bush. 
That  overhung  a  mole-hlU  large  and  round, 
I  heard,  from  morn  to  mom,  a  merry  thrush 
Sing  hymns  of  rapture,  while  I  drank  the  sound^ 
With  ioy ;  and  oft,  an  unlntrudlng  guest, 
I  watched  her  secret  toils  from  day  to  day. 
How  true  she  warped  the  moss  to  form  her  dasu 


Ann  modeled  it  wtthln  with  wood  and  clay. 
And,  by-aad-bye,  like  heath-bells  gilt  with  dew,, 
Thoru  lay  her  shining  eggs,  as  bright  as  flowers 
Ink-siKttied  over :  shells  of  green  and  blue. 
And  there  1  witnessed,  in  the  summer  hours, 
A  bnxid  of  Nature's  minstrels  chirp  and  fly, 
Glad  as  the  sunshine  and  the  laughing  sky." 

How  exquisitely  beautiful  are  the  eggs  of  birds, 
and  how  great  the  variety,  each  of  its  own  kind,  and 
each  with  some  peculiar  elegance  of  its  own  I  No 
wonder  that  children  look  at  them  with  delight,  for 
do  not  even  men  do  so  too  ? — ^those  at  least,  who  have 
the  happiness  of  having  a  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  a 
country  life,  and  an  eye  for  natural  beauties,  and  are 
thus  able  to  do  without  the  excitement  of  mere 
.wordly  pleasure.  But  let  children  be  taught  to  ad- 
mire them  in  their  native  place,  and  leave  them  to 
those  to  whom  they  belong.  Let  this  lesson  be  taueht 
jthem  while  they  are  young,  that  it  may  be  one  that 
ithey  will  not  forget  afterwards. 

May  not  man  learn  many  a  lesson  from  these  handi- 
works of  the  Almighty  ?  nay,  has  not  our  Lord  Him- 
self bid  us  to  do  this  very  thing,  and,  "  consider  the 
fowls  of  the  air,"  and  even  point  to  their  nests;  or 
perhaps,  rather,  their  roosting-places,  where  they  re- 
tire to  rest,  when  He  "  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head!" 
What  confidence;  if  not  alarmed  or  persecuted,  the 
birds  show  in  man,  building  their  nests  close  to,  or 
even  on  or  against  their  houses  I — what  patience,  too, 
they  exhibit  in  the  building  of  them  ;  what  devoted 
care  of  their  young ;  what  fond  affection  one  for 
another ! 

Of  all  living  things  a  bird  seems  the  blithest  and 
happiest.  Wliether  circling  in  airy  flight  overhead, 
or  cleaving  the  air  with  swift  win?,  or  poising  on  the 
topmost  twig  of  yonder  tree,  trilling  its  clear  song 
out  on  the  fresh  morning  air,  it  seems  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  joy  and  fre^om — freedom  from  care  as 
well  as  restraint.  Perpetual  youth  seems  to  be  its 
birthright.  The  frisking  lamb  and  the  playful  kitten 
soon  cease  their  frolics.  Growing  sober  with  their 
years,  they  seem  to  forget  they  ever  had  a  youth.  But 
age  never  stiffens  bird  joints — never  changes  the 
glad,  joyous  song  into  a  melancholy  quaver — ^at  least 
we  never  know  it  if  it  does.  I  mean  the  free-bom 
bird.  To  the  poor  prisoner  caged  and  dependent  on 
human  care  comes  much  of  the  trouble  and  many  of 
the  infirmities  that  are  inevitably  linked  with  homaa , 
oompanionship. 

Tet  bird  life--/>w  bird  llTe— has  its  tna^  m  1  have  fonn^. 
by  watching  the  nest  of  robins  in  the  beautiful  apple  tree  thai 
anades  our  door.  1  uto  the  cosievt  fork  of  this  tree,  Just  before 
cor  chamber  window,  came  a  pair  of  robins  one  simnv  day. 
Intent  on  liuiahlng  their  spring  work  hethnea,  and  getting  to 
hoosekeeping  beK>re  the  warm  weather  began,  they  never 
waited  fur  Natm  ^  to  build  them  a  roof,  but  while  the  tree  waa 
yet  bare  and  leaflebs  they  chose  their  place  and  went  to  work. 
Ah,  busy  Uttle  workers  I  It  was  a  cheery  sight— their  patience 
and  perseverance,  gathering  their  straws  one  by  one,  r<  Jecting 
this  and  choosing  that,  laynig  them  so  SYenly  with  their  bllla, 
and  flying  away  so  blithely.  The  round  walls  grew  aoace— 
firmly  fastened  to  the  tree  and  woven  so  strongly;  and  then 
with  what  skill  they  put  in  the  soft  lining  of  hair!  They 
worked  and  sang,  and  sang  and  worked,  until  the  last  hair  had 
been  laid  smoothly  inland  then  the  little  worker  whlried  and 
whirled  to  give  the  flblshing  touch  and  with  evident  satisfao- 
tiou  pronounced  it  done  and  well  done. 

Each  day  brought  to  the  nest  a  beautiful  blue  eeg,  untfl 
there  were  four.  Sow  the  mother's  heart  was  where  her 
treasures  were,  and  patiently,  day  after  day,  she  stayed  amid 
storm  and  sunshine  all  the  same.  But  Nature  kindly  gathered 
around  her  all  the  tender  green  leaves  that  flaUered  in  the 
spring  eunshine,  sheltering  her  from  the  heat  and  rain,  and  the 
wind  rocked  the  branches,  swaying  both  robin  and  nest  to  and 
fro  as  gently  as  a  mother  rocks  her  cradled  child. 

The  days  grew  into  weeks,  and  there  was  a  stir  of  Ufe  be- 
neath her  wings.  Bach  little  shell  waa  broken,  and  four  little 
unfledged  things,  that  seemed  all  months,  made  housekeeping 
much  more  of  a  labor  than  housebuilding  had  been. 

Now,  there  is  nothingjo  homely,  I  think,  as  a  little  bba 
Inst  out  of  its  shell.  Who  would  ever  believe  this  naked, 
awkward,  uncouth  thing  could  change  so  soon  into  such  an 
airy,  graceful  little  warbler?  Did  yon  ever  wonder  at  the 
dijference  between  fowls  that  walk  and  fowls  that  fly  f  The 
•iilakan  comes  into  life  full-fledged,  ready  to  commenct  broal' 
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nets  at  ooce^  while  the  birdfi  feather  dowij  and  keep  thefr 
mothert  busy  from  morning  until  nightfall  filling  thoae  great 
Boatha  that  are  alwayi  crying,  **GlTe!  give?*  Bnt  the 
narent  bh^s  are  seeing  their  happieat  time  now,  aa  tbej  will 
find  to  their  coat  a  few  days  hence.  Take  what  comfort  70a 
may.  Bobin  Redbreast,  with  yonr  little  ntttlings  folded  safe 
nnder  yonr  wings.  Chirp  to  them  sof  tly-aing  to  them  cheerily 
—feed  them  boontif ally.  When  once  they  have  left  the  nest 
they  will  ooaae  back  no  more  to  i  f  s  sheltering  care.  That  dear 
little  home,  so  cunningly  fsahloned  and  ao  carefnlly  watched, 
will  soon  nave  finished  its  mission,  and  the  little,  scattered 
nestlings  never  again  be  folded  under  loving  wing. 

And  I  dread  the  day  as  mnch  aa  yon,  when,  balandng  on  the 
edge  of  the  neat,  with  a  little  fintler  of  the  winga  ana  a  little 
ambitions  desire  to  try  them,  the  yoong  adventurer  either 
tottlea  and  falla  outright,  or  with  wtaga  half  spread  makee  a 
descent  half  way  between  a  fli|^t  and  a  fall  and  comes  back  no 
SAorel 

Ah  I  you  would  have  waited  longer,  little  one.  If  you  knew 
the  enendea  that  are  lying  tn  wait  for  you.  We  do,  and  have 
watched  the  neat  wlahing  we  could  put  off  the  evil  day.  For 
we  cannot  help  feeling  that  they  are  in  some  sense  committed 
to  our  care,  and  we  run  down  the  stairs  with  lightning  speed 
and  catch  it  lust  aa  the  dog  reaehea  it  and  la  about  to  crush  It 
with  the  weight  of  his  paw. 

Than  1— a  boy  who  has  heard  the  outcry  has  been  before' 
hand  and  caught  another.  We  make  him  give  back  the  little, 
trembling  thing,  and  taking  them  into  the  garden  watch  them 
all  day;  and  between  the  boys,  the  dog  and  the  cat,  our  eyee 
have  no  resL  The  cat  1— will  she  have  no  mercy  f— no  aym- 
pathy  with  the  fluttering,  anzioua,  distracted  mother,  who 
now  feels  for  the  first  time  the  trouble  of  motherhood  f  She 
tea  her  own  three  kittens  to  guard,  and  with  ears  erect  and 
ayes  wide  open  starts  at  the  alighteat  noise  lest  some  harm 
eome  to  her  own  darlings.  Will  she  have  the  heart  to  touch 
that  young  >lrd  while  the  mother  la  hovering  so  anxiously 
about  Itr  It  la  a  pretty  sight  to  watch  her  as  she  teachea  It  to 
•y— first  running  swiftlv  along,  then  stopplniL  she  atreiches 


up  aa  straight  and  stiff  as  a  grenadier, 


B  Btopping, 
,  all  tCw&J 


ileglvii«thar 


low  call;  flie  little,  toddling  thing  scarcely  readiee  her  side 
before  she  Is  off  again,  till  finally,  coaxing  it  Into  a  flight  of  a 
foot  or  more,  she  rewarda  It  by  dropplnig  a  squirming  worm 
tnto  its  open  month- repeating  again  and  again  both  the 
lesson  and  reward. 

Well  for  robin  red-breaat  that  her  four  nestlings  do  not  leave 
their  home  together.  The  worry  and  trouble  would  soon  be 
the  death  of  her.  How  anxionaly  both  birds  fly  hither  and 
thither,  calling,  coaxing,  watching,  and  in  agony  of  terror  If 
any  new  danjcr  threatena. 

L  wewereatartledbvsneha 

walk  I 


One  night,  Just  at  sunset,  we  were  startled  by  such  a  scream- 
llig  of  birds  as  I  never  heard  before.  Down  the  garden  walk  1 
ran  swiftly ;  over  the  fence  flew  Harry,  but  not  soon  enough 


to  save  one  af  our  own  Uttle  roblna  from  the  dntdiea  ot  a 
nelghbor*s  cat  Not  only  the  parent  birds  themselves,  bnt 
four  or  five  other  robins  had  msned  to  the  reacue,  and  I  could 
have  cried  over  that  poor  mother's  frantic  grief,  as,  regardless 
of  all  the  danger  for  herself,  she  circled  around  the  cat  and, 
alighting  uponlts  head,  tried,  with  beating  wings  and  bill,  to 
make  it  give  her  darling  up.  Ah  I  the  mother  lore  la  strong  In 
Mrd  and  beast  aa  well  as  in  human  homea. 

Theee  Utile  homea,  built  without  hand,  are  all  around  ua. 
■arly  in  Uie  spring  we  can  aD  see  ihe  busy  little  creatnrss 
carry  whisps  of  straw,  tugging  at  long  pieces  of  string,  flying 
Into  treefc,  nook*  and  corner^  with  soft  feathers.  la  not  the 
Inatlnct  Implanted  In  the  bird  very  wonderful  t 

"  In  the  pleasant  spring-time  weather, 

Boay  worms  and  purple  eyea; 
When  the  Uttle  birds  together. 

Sit  and  sing  among  the  leaves. 
Then  it  seems  as  if  the  shadows. 

With  their  interlacing  bough^ 
Had  been  hung  abovr  tne  meadows, 

For  the  plighting  of  the  vowa  1 

''In  the  lighter,  warmer  weather. 

When  the  mosic  poftlv  rests. 
And  they  gu  to  work  together 

For  'he  building  of  their  neets; 
Then  the  branchpti  for  a  wonder. 

Seem  uplifted  everywhere ; 
To  be  props  and  pillars  under 

Little  houses  in  the  air  1 

''Bht  when  we  see  the  meeting 

Of  the  lives  that  are  to  run ; 
Hence,  forward  to  the  beating 

Of  two  hearts  that  are  as  one. 
When  we  hear  the  holy  taking, 

Of  the  vows  that  cannot  break, 
Then  it  seems  as  if  the  making 

Of  the  worid  waa  for  their  s&a.** 


Many  a  child  goes  astray,  not  because  there  is  a  want 
of  prayer  or  virtue  at  home,  but  simply  because  there  is 
a  lack  of  sunshine.  A  child  need  amllea  aa  much  as 
flowers  and  annbeama* 


THE  WANDERDre  JEW. 

Of  the  many  mytha  which  dlveige  from  everv  Uttle 
incident  of  our  Saylour'a  career,  the  legend  of  Abssn- 
eras,  the  Wandering  Jew,  is  certiOnly  the  moat  strUdng 
and  widely  diatribnted.  According  to  the  old  baUad  a: 
Percy's  collection : 

He  hath  passed  through  many  a  foreign  place- 
Arabia,  Bgypt,  Africa, 

Greece,  Syria,  and  great  Thrace, 
And  throognoat  all  Hungaria. 

AD  the  natloii  of  the  Seyen  ChamploBa  have  it  in  some 
ahape  or  other,  and  it  la  amnainff  to  note  the  way  hi 
which  the  atoiy  adapts  itaeU  to  tne  ezigenciea  of  time 
and  place.  In  Qermanyy  where  he  appeared  A.  D.,  1M7. 
he  waa  a  kind  of  polyglot  emnt,  battling  profesaors  and 
dlylnea  with  the  aocamolated  learning  of  fifteen  cen- 
tnriea.  In  Paria,  he  heralded  the  advent  of  CagUostro 
and  Meamer,  cured  dieeaaew,  and  aatounded  the  u&im 
by  his  prodigloua  storiea.  He  remembered  aeeing  Nen> 
atanding  on  a  hill  to  ei^oy  the  flamea  of  hia  catdtol,  and 
waa  a  particular  crony  of  Mahomet'a  father  at  Ormus. 

It  waa  here,  too,  he  anticipated  the  comine  soeptidsm, 
by  declaring  from  personal  experience,  that  all  histoiy 
waa  a  tiaaue  of  Uea.  In  Italy,  the  myth  haa  become 
interwoYcn  with  the  natiomal  art  hero.  When  he  came 
to  Venice,  he  brought  with  him  a  fine  cabinet  of  choice 

'  turea.  Including  hla  own  i>ortralt  taken  by  Titian, 
Lon  some  two  centnriea  before.  In  Eng^d,  John 
Bull  haa  endowed  him  with  the  commercial  apirit  of  his 
stationary  brethem,  and,  to  complete  hla  certificate  of 
naturalisation,  made  him  alwaja  thiraty.  But  the  Jew 
of  Quarter  Sessiona  Reports,  who  is  alwaya  getting  into 
scrapea.  la  not  the  Jew  af  the  rural  popular  legends,  in 
which  ne  la  inyailably  repreeented  aa  a  purely  benevo- 
lent being,  whoae  crime  haa  been  long  expiated  by  bis 
cruel  punlahment,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  help  of 
eyery  good  Christian.  When  on  hia  weary  way  to  Gol- 
gotha, Chilat  fainting,  and  overcome  under  the  burden 
of  the  croaa.  asked  blm,  aa  he  was  standing  at  his  door. 
for  a  cup  of  water  to  cool  his  parched  throat,  he  sponied 
the  supplication,  and  bade  him  on  the  faster. 

^  I  go.*'  aaid  the  Saviour,  "  but  thou  ahall  thirst  and 
tanry  all  I  come.*'  And  ever  since  then,  by  day  and 
night  through  the  long  centnriea,  he  haa  been  doomed 
to  wander  about  the  earth,  ever  craving  for  water,  and 
ever  expecting  the  day  of  Judgment  which  ahall  end  hia 
tofls. 

Sometimea  during  the  cold  whiter  nights,  the  lonely 
eottager  wUl  be  awoke  by  a  plaintive  demand  for 
''  water,  good  Christian  1  water,  for  the  love  of  God  !** 
and  if  he  looks  out  into  the  moonlight,  he  wUl  see  a 
venerable  old  man  In  antique  raiment,  with  gray>flowing 
beard  and  a  tall  atafl,  who  beaeeches  his  charity  with  the 
most  earnest  geature.  Woe  to  the  churl  who  refoMs 
him  water  or  ahelter.  If  on  the  coutrary.  you  ^eat  him 
well,  and  refrain  from  indelicate  inquiriea  reapecting  hit 
age— on  which  point  he  is  very  touchy— his  visit  is  6iire> 
to  bring  good  luck.     Perhaps  years  afterwards,  when 

Jou  are  on  your  death-bed,  he  may  happen  to  be  pass- 
ig ;  and  if  he  vAouZd,  you  are  safe,  for  three  knocks 
with  his  atafl  will  make  you  hale,  and  he  never  forgets 
any  kindness.  Many  stories  are  current  of  his  wonderful 
cures. 

From  the  year  1818  (perhaps  earlier,)  to  about  1890,  a 
handsomely-featunsd  Jew,  in  semi-eastern  coatume,  fiir 
haired,  bare-headed,  his  eye  intently  fixed  on  a  little 
ancient  book  he  held  in  both  hands,  might  be  seen 
gliding  through  the  streets  of  London,  but  was  never 
seen  to  issue  from  or  to  enter  a  house,  or  pause  upon 
his  way.  He  was  popularly  known  as  ^'  The  Wandering 
Jew,**  out  there  was  sometning  so  dignified  and  anxious 
in  his  look,  that  he  was  never  known  to  suffer  the 
slightest  molestation.  Young  and  old  looked  sflently 
on  nlm  as  he  passed,  and  shook  their  heads  pitifully  s» 
when  he  had  gone  by. 

Hd  disappeared  ;  was  seen  again  in  London  aome  ten 
years  later,  still  young,  fair-haired,  bare-headed,  his  eres- 
^xed  intently  on  his  Dook,  his  feet  going  steadily  Io^ 
ward  as  he  went  straight  on,  and  men  ai^dn  whispered 
as  he  passed  through  the  streets,  *<The  Wandering 
Jew  I**  There  were  many  who  believed  that  he  was  the 
very  m""  to  whom  had  bleen  uttered  the  awfol  words : 
*  Tarry  thou  till  I  comer* 
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ACROSS  THE  WILD  WESTERN  WILDERNESS ; 

OB, 

A  Trip  to  San  FianoiBoo. 

A  PKN  PICTURB  OF  PICT0RBSQUB  NATURB,  AND  UFB 
AS  IT  IS-SAVAQB  AND  CIVILIZKD. 

ST  JASPXB  T.  mnmres. 

horn  tmdth»Mirptn.^Nmo  York^—J^nqf  OUy.^Undmrwanf, 

cofontry  In  the  world  «▼« 
ffraatneas  as  the  United  Statea. 
far  bed  -   -      - 


No  country  In  the  world  ever  roae  eo  rapidly  In  power  and 
..  '"^^tea.    The  hiatory  of  Bngiand  d 

_  »  Caaars.  cotemporary  with  the     _ 

tory  of  ancient  Home;  and  when  Jeaoa  Cnriat  waa  preaching 


r  bade  to  the  daya  of  the  < 


the  doctrine  of  the  tnie  Chrlatian  religion  on  earth  the  laland 
of  Qreat  Britain  waa  known  to  the  snrroanding  world.  France, 
and  Germany,  Spain,  and  Roaaia  have  been  known  perhapa 
even  k>nger  than  Bngland.  Fonr  hondred  yeara  af(o  all 
America  waa  a  wild  nnknown  wildemeea.  With  the  exception 
of  the  minor  diaooveriea  of  aome  Icelandic  adventorera,  which 
amoonted  to  nothing,  not  a  aincle  white  man  had  ever  aet  foot 
on  the  Weatem  Continent.  Tne  aoHeringa  and  prlvationa  of 
the  early  aettlera,  and  their  atmgglea  againet  the  Indiane  and 
Bridah  oppreaaora  need  not  be  reconnted  here.  They  were 
long  and  aangnlnary,  and  culminated  In  the  Revoluttonazy  War 
—In  the  '*  time  that  tried  men's  lonlB  **— in  the  age  of  patriot- 
iam,  when  pure  minded  men  with  determined  epinta  darod  de- 
clare this  nation  ahonld  be  free. 

Think  of  the  work  our  worthy  forefathers  have  done.     Not 
only  did  they  contend  with  the  prowling  wolf  and  bear,  perfldi< 
oua  aavagea  and  treacherona  foes,  but  they  leveled  the  mighty 
,      ^    -.      _. y  wildr '-  •-' "•-    ^" 


foreat  and  made  the  j 


demesa  to  blosaom  like  the 


I  gloomy 

rose.  All  honor  to  the  haray  ploneera;  Would  that  we  had 
nu>re  like  them  now.  Through  their  sweat,  and  toil,  and  blood, 
they  laid  the  foundation  for  our  glorious  nation;  and  for  all  the 
bleeainga  we  enjoy  we  are  indebted  to  the  noble  work  of  that 
old  band  of  heroes,  that  dared  all  the  dangers  of  fh>ntier  life, 
and  with  minds  uncorrupted  and  nntamiatied  with  the  luau 
and  greed  of  worldly  sain,  aasembled  in  the  council  halls  of 
the  nation,  and  with  insdom  and  prudence  organised  the  beat 
government  the  world  ever  knew. 

One  hundred  years  ago  this  very  year  the  old  atate  house 
bell  in  PhUadelphla  pealed  forth  the  glad  news  that  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence  had  been  prodaimed  to  the  world  and 
the  new  nation  bom.  Then  there  were  but  thirteen  feeble 
statea,  with  leas  than  three  millions  of  inhabltanta.  To-day 
there  are  thlrty-aiz  lane  and  powerful  states  with  a  population 
of  over  forty-live  millions.  Then  the  railway  was  uukuown, 
and  the  steam  engine  had  scarcely  found  a  place  In  even  the 
imaginative  speculation  of  man.  Now  the  steam  whittle  pro- 
daima  the  working  power  that  la  driving  the  great  factories 
and  workahope  all  over  the  settled  portion  of  our  country,  and 
the  amoke  of  the  iron  horse  Is  seen  moving  through  a  thousand 
valleys,  aa  it  rushes  along  with  its  stupendous  Toad,  with  the 
apeed  of  the  wind  and  the  strength  of  Hercules,  from  village 
to  village,  from  city  to  dty,  and  over  river*,  and  ravines,  and 
mountain  barriers,  from  ocean  to  ocean.  The  great  Centennial 
Bxhibitlon  at  Philadelphia  befittingty  repreaenta  the  genius, 
induatry  and  progress  of  the  American  nation  of  a  century  V 
growth.  It  will  demonstrate  the  fact  that  a  free  people  are 
capable  of  governing  themselves;  and  that  the  jroung  republic 
already  takea  its  place  among  the  front  ranks  of  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

And  yet  our  country  is  not  half  settled,  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  square  miles  are  almoat  unknown.  Within  the 
last  few  years  the  scientlflc  explorations  of  the  far  weat  have 
developed  a  world  of  wonder  and  beautjr.  hitherto  hidden  from 
the  knowledge  of  civilized  man.  The  nicturesqne  and  sublime 
scenery  of  the  Yellowstone  Region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  Tosemite  Valley,  and  the  canons  of  the  Colorado,  must 
certainly  be  claased  among  the  grandest  scenery  of  the  world; 
and  yet  nundreds  are  going  to  Burope  every  year  to  view  the 
natural  beautiea  of  Swltxerland  ana  Italy,  and  to  climb  the 
lofty  Alpine  peaka,.to  look  upon  the  wild  and  enchanting 
sceneiy  of  Nature,  without  dreaming  that  they  are  leaving  be- 
hind them  a  country  filled  by  Creation's  hand  with  a  prof  us  An 
oC  the  most  nutfniifcent  scenery  to  be  met  with  in  the  realms 
of  the  terrestrial  globe. 

Perhapa  there  is  no  better  way  of  acquiring  true  knowledge 
than  by  traveling.  Yet  traveling  alone  is  of  but  very  little  real 
practiol  benefit  to  any  one.  It  muat  be  coupled  with  study 
and  reflection.  Now  there  are  two  kinds  of  travelers— those 
who  travel  for  pleaaure  and  those  who  travel  for  profit.  The 
former  merely  gratify  the  eye,  letting  time  slip  along  as  gaily 
and  unheeded  as  possible,  with  no  thought  of  anything  but  the 
preaent  The  latter  travels  to  understand  and  learn.  He 
makea  a  note  of  everything  he  sees  worth  preserving,  to 
strengthen  his  memory,  ancT  that  those  who  come  after  him 
inay  be  benefitted  by  his  observations. 

No  one  should  ever  think  of  undertaking  a  Journey  for  the 
purpoee  of  ** sight  seeing''  without  first  informing  himsdf 
concenung  what  he  will  be  likely  to  see.  Others  have  been 
there  before,  and  they  have  taken  down  height,  and  breadth, 
and  aituation,  and  appearance,  and  coat,  and  hiatory.   Toa  cam. 


Obtain  the  result  of  their  observations  for  a  trifle,  and  atamp 
vividly  In  your  mind  and  imagination  a  picture  probably  ap* 
proechtng  very  near  correct.  Then  you  can  go  forward,  I'oaat* 
ing  the  mind  and  the  eye  undervtandingly,  correcting  the  er^ 
rors  of  former  travelers,  and  If  any  new  facts  can  be  discovered 
add  new  pages  to  the  world's  hterature. 

And  now  mv  youngfriends  let  us  make  the  Centennial  Tout 
of  thia  new  weatem  world  together.  Let  us  view  our  country 
and  its  resources— the  noble  work  of  man  for  the  last  hundred 
years,  and  the  primitive  acenery  of  Nature  in  iu  wildneaa  ano 

But  a  word  before  we  start.  We  are  to  meet  all  phases  of 
humanity.  Be  careful  how  you  make  friends  Mrlth  stransera. 
The  cars  and  citiea  are  filled  with  blacklegs  and  swindlers. 
They  will  seek  to  fleece  us  If  they  can.  In  New  York  city,  the 
Iflace  we  will  select  for  our  starting  point,  there  are  hundreds 
of  them.    They  hang  around  the  newly-arrived  emigranu,  and 

getend  to  be  very  friendly,  offering  to  go  with  them  to  places 
ey  wish  to  find,  when  they  often  conduct  them  to  the  vilest 
dens  in  the  city.  Bre  many  hours  they  are  kicked  out,  with  no 
noney,  and  perhapa  the  next  morning  finda  them  beggars  in 
the  world  ana  the  friendly  stransor  gone.  Look  out  for  mock 
■actions  where  watches  are  sold  cheap.  They  have  a  hundred 
different  tricka  to  play  upon  you,  and  if  you  nave  anything  to 
do  with  them  you  will  in  all  probability  be  the  loser.  Watcnea 
of  aplendid  appearance  are  often  struck  off  for  a  few  doUara, 
■ad  the  unauspecting  purchaser  thinks  nothing  in  handing  it 
back  for  a  moment  that  the  aeller  may  find  a  fitting  key  to  go 
with  it.  But,  ah!  m  that  moment  the  worica  are  changed,  and 
It  ia  handed  back  a  worthless  imitation. 

Lotteriea  are  eatabllshed  In  many  places,  and  you  are  aasured 
that  you  have  a  grand  chance  to  draw  the  tempting  prize. 
Invest  in  these  and  depend  upon  it  you  will  come  away  so 
much  worse  off  than  when  you  enterea.  Sometimes  the  cry  Is 
ralaed:  "  PidBpoektU  artmnd—look  out  for  your  meket'itookt r* 
The  honest  countryman  instinctively  places  his  band  over  hia 
OMHiey  to  aaanre  himaelf  that  It  Is  there;  not  thinking,  per- 
haps, that  he  ia  aasuring  others  that  It  is  there  dso.  It  Is  all 
the  aharpers  want.  They  have  found  out  their  object,  and  they 
have  already  marked  their  victim's  money  for  their  own.  He 
soon  finds  himaelf  elbowing  his  way  through  a  crowd,  and  nn- 
known to  him,  a  hand  Is  placed  upon  the  side  of  his  pockety 
with  a  knife  keener  than  a  razor,  and  so  exceedingly  small  that 
it  may  revolve  in  the  top  of  a  large  finger  ring.  A  moment 
later  hia  pocket  is  ripped  open:  his  wallet  falls  into  a  greedy 
villain's  hand,  who  silps  hurriedly  away  to  divide  its  contenta 
with  his  companiona. 

Peddlers  stand  upon  the  street  comers  urging  yon  to  pur- 
chase goods  at  a  quarter  of  their  real  value.  Remember  it  ia 
the  alght  of  your  purse  they  are  after  and  not  the  sale  of  their 
goods.  If  vour  pocketrbook  appeara  lean  and  seedy,  with  only 
a  few  shillings  therein,  you  will  probably  be  comparatively 
safe,  and  be  urged  no  more  to  buy.  But  If  you  have  a  conaia- 
erable  sum  of  money  with  you  and  they  once  get  their  eye  upon 
it.  they  will  work  hard  to  get  It. 


A  number  of  years  ago.  an  awkward-appearing  gentleman 
aa  walking  along  the  nido  pavement  of  Boatou  with  a  large 
umbrella  in liis  hand.    Turning  suddenly  about,  his  umbrelui. 


aa  if  by  accident,  struck  against  a  pane  of  glass  and  broke  it. 
The  proprietor  of  the  building,  who  was  a  merchant,  came  for- 
ward and  demanded  a  dollar -K>r  the  damage.  Many  apologies 
were  made  and  the  careless  sentleman  handed  him  a  ten  dollar 
bill,  aaylng  it  was  the  smdlest  change  he  had.  The  shop- 
keeper handed  him  back  nine  dollars,  and  he  went  on  his  way 
rejoidng.  A  few  hours  afterwards  the  humble  merchant  dia- 
eovered  that  the  bill  was  counterfeit— that  he  had  been  the 
victim  of  a  designing  villain— and  that  he  had  lost  a  pane  of 
glass  and  nine  dollars  in  cash. 

Pocket-book  snatching  is  another  feature  of  rascality  some* 
times  practiced  upon  strangers  to  city  life.  A  good  story  ia 
told  which  Is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  one  of  our  large  citiea 
but  a  abort  time  aince.  A  young  man  fresh  from  the  country 
farm  had  made  his  appearance  in  the  city  for  the  first  time. 
His  appearance  waa  decidedly  green  and  awkward,  and  crime- 
stained  villains,  thinking  him  a  greenhorn,  gathered  about  him 
eager  to  rifie  his  pocketa.  The  sequel  proved,  however,  that 
he  was  not  so  green  as  they  had  supposed.  He  had  heard  of 
pocket-book  snatchera,  and  he  had  read  about  all  the  tricka 
and  Crimea  practised  by  the  evil  disposed  in  tlie  great  city.  He 
had  prepared  himself  to  meet  their  knavery,  and  he  believed 
he  should  succeed.  He  had  provided  himself  with  two  old 
weli-wora  walleta,  looking  exactly  alike,  and  one  he  had  filled 
with  strips  of  brown  wrapping  paper,  while  the  other  contained 
his  money.  Stopping  at  a  respectable  store  he  purchased  one 
or  two  trifiing  artldes,  and  as  he  took  out  his  well-fllled  pocket- 
book  to  pay  for  them  he  noticed  that  two  or  three  suspicious 
looking  individuals,  who  had  been  apparently  dogging  his 
steps  for  some  time,  slyly  winked  at  each  other,  as  much  as 
to  say,  **The  game  ia  oura,  and  a  fine  bone  to  pick."  Presently 
one  of  them  pulled  out  a  ten  dollar  note  and  kindly  asked  the 
other  If  he  could  give  him  two  fives  for  it.  The  other  exam- 
Ined  his  money  and  politely  told  him  It  waa  impossible,  aa  he 
had  not  the  change.  Our  young  countryman  turned  to  depart; 
not  doubting  but  that  the  two  gentlemen  would  follow  nlm. 
His  surmise  was  correct.  Hardly  had  he  stepped  outside  the 
door  when  the  change  seeker  stepped  up  to  him  and  said. 
*'  My  friend,  perhaps  you  could  give  me  small  bills  for  a  ten?'* 
Our  countryman  took  the  offered  note  in  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  carelessly  drew  forth  the  false  pocket-book.  In  an 
instant  it  waa  anatched  from  his  hand  and  the  viUain  daahed 
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ttoimd  the  corner  of  the  block  and  disappeared  In  a  moment, 
leaving  the  countryman  with  the  ten  dollar  note  in  his  liand. 
**  Well,"  said  he,  *^  Fve  heard  that  them  laughs  bettt  who  laugh 
last    Anyway,  V\\  bet  yoaUl  find  when  you  open  that  old 


pocket-book  that  brown  paper  is  at  a  premium,  and  you*ve  paid 
pretty  dear  for  the  whistle;  bnt  1  shan't  And  fault  if  yoa 
don't,"  and  he  stalked  away. 

That  time  the  countryman  was  too  sharp  for  the  sharpers. 
Such,  however,  is  rarelv  the  case,  and  those  who  travel  among 
them  need  to  be  on  tneir  guard.  Be  careful  how  yon  show 
your  money,  and  how  yon  enter  into  intimate  conversation 
with  those  you  don't  know.  Treat  atf,  however,  with  civility 
and  respect;  but  be  not  too  free  to  inform  them  of  your  busi- 
ness and  destination.  In  a  word— mifitf  your  own  terinesf. 
Make  this  your  rule,  and  my  word  for  it  you  can  travel  the 
world  over  with  little  danger  of  having  your  pockeU  picked. 

We  might  spend  a  day  profitably  viewing  New  York  before 
we  start  on  our  long  Journey ;  bnt  perhaps  It  is  well  known  to 
many,  and  besides  we  have  not  the  time.  Quite  likely  you  are 
more  anxious  to  view  the  rolling  prairies,  the  herds  of  onflalo, 
the  grizzly  bear,  the  snow-capped  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the 
wild  red  men  of  the  far  west.  From  reading  this  mere  glimpee 
of  some  of  the  dark  phases  of  city  life,  the  reader  must  not  in- 
fer that  there  are  no  good  morals  there.  Magnificent  churches 
point  their  lofty  spires  heavenward,  and  benevolent  societies, 
and  noble  public  libraries,  the  grand  civlliaers  of  humanity, 
attest  the  good  work  that  is  being  done.  Our  American  cities 
are  nothing  near  as  bad  as  those  of  Bnrope  snd  the  East 
Could  the  reader  behold  the  vile  dens  of  degradation  and  in- 
famy in  London  and  Paris— the  two  acknowledged  leading 
cities  of  the  world— he  would  shudder  at  the  dark  deeds  com- 
mitted, and  the  blood  would  run  cold  in  his  veins.  The  tra- 
veler's life  is  not  always  among  pleasant  scenes:  he  must  ex- 
pect to  see  misery,  vice  and  crime  as  well  as  pleasure,  peace 
and  plenty. 

New  York,  the  metropolis  of  America,  compares  favorably 
with  any  sea-port  of  its  size  in  the  world.  As  on  our  way  to 
the  ferry,  after  having  purchased  our  tickets  for  San  FrancTsoo 
at  the  company's  ofllce,  we  pass  down  broad  avenues  lined  by 
marble  fronts  and  massive  piles  of  elegant  masonry,  we  '^'^ 
hardly  realise  that  it  is  yet  so  young.  A  thousand  years  ago 
London  and  Paris  stood  where  they  now  stand— cities  of  no 
mean  proportions.  A  little  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  yean 
ago,  where  New  York  now  stands  the  Indian  bnflt  hts  wigwam, 
and  launched  his  little  birchen  canoe,  and  led  his  dusky  Indian 
bride  among  the  graceful  willows  and  trailing  vines  that  lined 
its  flowery  banks.  In  her  tiny  willow  basket,  the  Indian 
maiden  carried  the  squirrel  and  fish  the  hunter  caught,  and  no 
king  was  ever  happier  on  his  throne  than  were  those  son- 
browned  children  of  the  forest 

Manhatun  was  first  seen  by  the  whites  in  1600.  Henry  Hud- 
son, the  bold  discoverer,  seeing  the  broad  river  rollincr  down 
from  among  the  blue  hills  of  the  north,  entered  it  and  sailed  far 
up  among  the  red  men,  who  were  seen  every  day  along  its 
banks.  In  1615  the  first  trading  house  was  built.  Soon  after- 
wards a  number  of  adventurers  came  over,  and  several  log 
houses  were  built  on  the  south-western  point  of  the  island.  At 
one  time  the  whole  island  was  purchased  for  twenty-four  dol- 
lars. In  1656,  when  the  streets  were  first  laid  out  it  contained 
120  houses  and  a  thousand  inhabitants,  who  carried  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  the  Indians,  purchasing  venison,  elk. 
bear,  raccoon  and  beaver  skins,  etc.,  paying  only  trifles  for 
them  and  disposing  of  them  at  enormous  profiu.  Still  but  few 
lived  solelv  as  now  by  the  fruits  of  speculation.  Women  wore 
dresses  of  brown  home-made  tow  cloth,  or  plain  calico,  and 
were  not  afraid  to  soil  their  dainty  fingers  in  the  wash  tub,  or 
at  the  loom.  Fashions  were  little  looked  after;  but  apparel 
was  made  neat,  and  durable,  and  clean;  and  beyond  this  there 
was  nothing  more.  The  city  prospered  and  grew  rich,  and 
now  It  numbers  more  than  a  million  sonls— a  vast  hive  of  hu- 
man industgr.  A  thousand  ships  stand  in  its  secure  harbor, 
and  the  flags  of  all  nations  unfurled  over  the  sea  of  shipping 
declare  the  immense  amount  of  business  done.  But  here  we 
are  at  the  ferry,  and  the  time  for  starting  is  at  hand.  In  a  few 
momentA  we  are  set  down  in  Jersey  City;  an  important  suburb 
of  New  York,  with  about  150,000  inhabitants,  and  the  greatest 
railway  depot  on  the  American  continent.  Nearly  all  tlie  pro- 
duce of  the  western  world  destined  for  New  York  centers  here,  1 
and  engine  rooms  and  freight  houses  are  immense.  The  ring- 
ing of  bells,  the  clang  of  a  thousand  steam  hammers,  the  shrill 
whistles  of  a  hundred  locomotives  moving  here  and  there,  the 
constant  (hnnder  of  heavy  trains,  and  moving  columns  of  dark 
smoke,  proclaim  the  busv  work  of  man.  Had  we  the  time  we 
might  ascend  to  the  heights  and  look  upon  the  lovely  bay  and 
harbor,  filled  with  shipping,  and  the  great  city  itself,  with  its 
glittering  spires  and  busy  population,  in  one  grand  panoramic 
view;  but  wo  will  not  trouble  the  reader  longer  with  the  de- 
scription. Entering  the  superb  palace  car  of  the  Brie  railway 
we  are  hurried  away  by  the  dashing  iron  steed,  and  our  plea 
sant  view  of  New  York  and  the  broad  waters  of  the  Atlanti( 
closes.  

TKe  y<aiM[ff  TK 
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Babylon,  So1omon>  Temple,  and  the  Pyramids  of  Bigypt  weii 
all  mighty  wwks,  and  wonders  in  themselves;  but  asTar  as  the 

Rnblic  good  was  concerned,  they  must  forever  sink  into  men 
isignllfoance  when  compared  with  the  modem  railway. 

When  the  Brie  Company  was  being  oisanized,  and  the  first 
surveys  being  made  through  the  then  wud  wildemeas  regions 
of  southern  New  York,  people  langhed  at  what  they  deemed 
the  worse  than  foolish  attempt  to  span  the  whole  State  with 
an  iron  railway  400  miles  in  length,  from  the  waters  of  Lake 
Erie  to  the  tides  of  the  broad  Atlantic  Whenever  we  hear  it 
hinted,  as  we  sometimes  do,  that  the  ocean  mm  be  crossed, 
and  a  rapid  air-line  passage  made  between  New  York  City  aiid 
Paris,  or  London,  by  means  of  a  vast  air  ship,  its  advocates  are 
looked  upon  in  about  the  same  manner  as  were  the  first  mana- 
gers of  the  Erie  railway.  The  minds  of  the  pe^e  are  not  rips 
for  such  inventions;  and  tbey  look  upon  the  vast  magnitude  of 
the  undertaking,  without  takiug  into  consideratioD  cue  genios 
and  power  that  resides  in  man.  They  forget  that  this  is  a 
worid  of  progress,  and  man  knows  not  what  he  can  do  nntil  he 
has  tried.  Man's  worics,  with  faith  believing,  can  and  has  ie> 
moved  mountains. 

The  Brie  Railway  Company  was  incorporated  on  the  94th  of 
.April,  183S.  The  next  year  a  million  of  dollars  was  sabecribed 
to  the  stock,  and  Benjamin  Wright  conducted  a  survey  of  the 
whole  route.  In  1888  the  route  was  resurveyed  and  active  work 
commenced;  but  to  level  the  nigged  hills  and  cut  tlirough  the 
rocky  mountain  barriers^  and  span  the  rivers  and  deep  ravines 
with  bridges,  and  airy  viaducts,  required  an  immense  amount 
of  money;  and  in  18^  the  company  had  become  so  deeply  in* 
volved  in  debt  that  its  altairs  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  as- 
signees. The  State  of  New  York,  however,  came  to  their  aid, 
and  the  work  was  pushed  rapidly  forward  to  completion. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1851,  the  stupendous  work  was  finished. 
The  roar  of  cannon  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  hills  and  forests 
all  along  the  southern  counties  of  the  State.    Amid  the  univeiw 


yo.  Z.'^TfU  New  York  and  Brie  RaU\ 
Nevereint—Pori   Jervis— Carrie 
^Chiff  SummU^Oatoade  Bridge. 

The  New  York  and  Brie  Bailroad  is  one  of  the  pioneer  rail 
ways  of  America ;  and  at  the  time  of  Its  construction  it  wai 
the  greatest  work  ever  undertaken  by  civilized  man.  The  Qrea- 
WaU  of  GhiJUk  the  Roman  Coliseum,  the  Hanging  Gardens  01 


sal  rejoTciuff.  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  Webster 
and  other  olstinguished  personages,  entered  the  gorseously 
decorated  cars,  on  the  Hudson,  and  were  swiftly  carried  to  the 
shores  of  Lake  Brie.  Nothing  had  hitherto  been  constmct^ 
equal  to  this;  and  America  felt  Justly  proud  of  her  noble  sons. 
Connections  and  extensions  were  made  with  other  roads,  sad 
ere  long  it  became  the  great  leading  thoronshfare  between  the 
Bast  and  the  West  Its  cost  together  with  its  eqaipmeBt 
amounted  to  over  thirty-three  millions  of  dollars;  ana  the  num- 
ber of  men  required  to  repair  engines  and  cars  was  nearly  TQOi 
As  the  beautiful  regions  of  the  West  became  thickly  settled, 
the  business  of  the  road  increased  rapidly;  a  doable  track  was 
laid,  and  thousands  found  employment  along  the  route.  Over 
75,000  tons  of  iron  rails  were  laid  in  the  track,  and  the  agggrs- 
gate  length  of  bridging  was  over  35,000  feet 

Having  given  a  hasty  glance  at  the  histoij  of  this  early  rail- 
way enterprise,  we  are  ready  to  proceed  witn  our  journey. 

Passing  Boiling  Spring  Statfon.  the  Passaic  Bridge,  and 
Huylers,  we  reach  Paterson,  one  of  the  foremost  cities  of  New 
Jersey,  twelve  miles  from  New  York.  Extensive  machine 
shops  are  located  here,  where  many  of  the  finest  locomotives 
in  tne  country  have  been  made.  Its  large  cotton  and  silk  fac- 
-  ^         '  hundred  persons. 

„  _, .     J  f armin 

we  come  to  a  more  rugged  countrv,  where  steep  1 

every  hand  and  threaten  to  cutoff  our  further  p    „ . 

the  road  turns  this  way  and  that  and  winding  around  their 
bases,  forms  a  crooked  passage-way  over  which  the  long  traia 
like  some  wounded  snake  drags  itself  slowly  on. 

Thirty-one  miles  iu  Now  Jersey  and  we  cross  the  line  and 
enter  the  State  of  New  York  at  Suffem's  Station.  The  acenerr 
at  once  becomes  more  grand  and  pictniesque,  and  as  we  dasa 
into  the  Jaws  of  the  Ramapo  Gap.  we  are  reminded  that  this 
romantic  spot  is  replete  wita  historical  interest  Washington 
was  here  In  the  eventful  Revolutionary  period,  and  where  the 
pass  is  the  most  formidable,  he  prepared  to  meet  his  British 
foes;  but  learning  the  impregnabiflty  of  his  position,  they  never 
came.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  works  are  even  yet  visible. 
The  celebrated  Tom  Mountain,  which  Washington  often  as- 
cended to  observe  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  is  seen  m  the 
immediate  vicinity.  Swiftly  we  dash  along  through  the  beauti- 
tiful  Ramapo  Valley,  where  the  picturesque  scenery  of  Nature 
changes  at  every  tunij  and  the  loud  roar  of  an  approaching 
train  echoes  like  the  jarring  thunder  among  the  rocky  hilla. 
Rich  beds  of  iron  ore  are  found  here,  and  iron  manufacture  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  A  little  farther  on  is  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Augusta  Iron  Worka,  where  in  former  days 
the  great  chain  that  was  stretched  acroes  the  Hudson  to  keep 
back  the  hostile  English  vessels,  was  forged.  Through  a  deep 
rocky  cut  and  over  ue  Ramapo,  and  ere  long  the  valley  widens 
and  the  hills  appear  more  suaoepttble  of  cultivatioii. 

When  the  road  was  being  built  much  of  it  was  through  the 
wilderness,  and  the  little  hamlets  that  appear  along  the  route 
have  arisen  from  the  fruits  of  the  giant  enterprise.  Entering 
Orange  County,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  leading  dairy  region  of 
theBmpire  State.  The  land  is  generally  very  stony,  bet 
springy,  and  rich,  and  pasture  grows  thick,  rank,  and  luxniiant 
The  more  important  stations  ate  Chests*,  Qoshen,  and  Middle- 
town.  Arriving  at  Otisville,  seventy-five  miles  from  New  York, 
we  have  before  us  the  Shawangnnx  moimtain  ridge,  reaching 
far  out  on  either  hand,  as  if  to  dispute  our  flirther  progress. 
Upward  winds  the  track  at  the  rate  of  forty  feet  to  the  mile, 
and  when  near  the  top  we  enter  a  rock  cutting  fifty  feet  in 
depth  and  nearly  half  a  mile  in  Icnzth.  Having  reached  the 
•ommit  we  descend  by  a  gentle  sfope  along  the  side  of  the 
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mooiiuiii,  where  tlie  view  Is  constanfly  changfng  ftom  bold 
and  nuxed  to  pictoieBqae  and  lovely,  and  vks  mtml  Below 
00  ia  lEe  qolet  and  beantlfiil  valley  of  the  Heveniok.  On 
emerging  from  the  last  dark  pass  and  swinging  aroand  a  curved 
embankment  flftv  feet  high  and  at.600  feet  in  length,  we  sud- 
denly have  the  whole  spread  out  like  a  map  before  us.  Neat 
white  farm  residences  along  the  yellow  dusty  road,  with  pretty 
yards  surrounded  by  plain  picket  fences,  and  coutaining  lofty 
old  Bnglsh  poplars  and  Balm  of  Qilead  trees,  while  creepers 
•ttd  woodbines  and  morning  glories  trail  upward  over  the  doors 
and  windows,  with  bunches  of  rose  bushes  and  lilacs  in  the 
comers,  and  blushing  peonies  along  the  walk  leading  out  to 
the  rustic  gate,  upon  which  the  roguish  youngsters  are  swing- 
ing, whUe  beyond,  away  along  the  highway,  the  clatter  of 
Bowing  mactaines  resound,  and  the  ring  of  scythes  being  sharp- 
ened by  the  busy  group  of  farmers,  as  the  sweet-scented  clover 
and  tall  timothy  falls  before  them.  Below  them  the  quiet  stream 
with  its  deep  places  for  trout,  without  a  ruffle,  smodth  and 
llassy  like  a  polished  mirror,  reflecting  to  perfection  the  clear 
nine  sky,  with  an  occasional  white  fleecy  dond,  and  the  bunches 
of  willows  and  beech  that  line  its  banks,  while  within  it  stand 
the  herd  of  cows,  with  the  cool  water  up  around  their  sides, 
chewing  their  cud  in  contentment  and  happiness.  Such  are  the 
beauties  of  rural  scenery;  a  theme  for  the  poet,  and  a  never 
dying  subject  for  the  painter.  Taken  altogether  it  form  a  pic- 
ture once  seen  never  to  be  forgotten: 

A  short  distance  further,  across  the  Neversink  bridge  and 
the  smiling  valley,  and  we  stop  at  Port  Jervis,  eighty-eight 
miles  from  New  York,  and  the  terminus  of  the  eastern  division 
of  the  road.  Here  is  a  niaae  of  switches,  or  turnouts,  and  loco- 
motives are  constantly  moving  to  and  fro,  making  up  trains  to 
be  sent  onward.  The  company^a  works  are  somewhat  ezten- 
five,  and  the  thick  black  smoke  of  the  moving  engines  and 
clatter  of  heavy  traina,  lill  the  ear  with  a  constant  din. 

We  now  enter  the  Delaware  division:  and  the  Delaware 
la  to  be  our  companion  for  many  miles.  The  road  is  now  more 
level,  but  the  scenery  is  extremely  picturesque  and  ever  chan- 
ging. The  heaviest  work  of  the  road  lies  in  the  Delaware 
division;  and  we  are  soon  to  paas  over  some  of  the  boldest  and 
tnost  imposing  scenery  to  be  met  with  this  side  of  the  high 
Bockios.  Crossing  over  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  and 
beyond,  the  Delaware  river  itself  by  a  anbetantial  bridge  800 
feet  long  and  costing  $75,000.  we  pass  out  of  Orange  County, 
end  over  into  Pennsylvania,  to  wind  upward  along  the  narrow 
valley.  Gradually  the  view  becomes  more  wild  and  rugged, 
and  ore  long  we  And  ourselves  passing  along  the  brink  of  a 
ehecr  precipice  of  one  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  while  the 
rocks  upon  the  other  side  have  been  blasted  and  cut  away 
to  the  depth  of  115  feet  to  form  a  pathway  for  the  track.  Along 
this  great  gallery,  overhanging  the  mnrmnring  water  far  down 
below,  the  train  dashes  with  undiminished  speed:  and  as  we 
wind  around  the  curve,  and  the  oar  rises  on  one  side  and  leans 
over  towards  the  yawning  abyss,  we  can  hardly  keep  back  a 
alight  feeling  of  uneasiness,  especlaDv  when  we  reflect  upon 
our  probable  destiny  should  the  train  in  its  rapid  flight  happen 
to  leap  from  the  track.  In  the  three  miles  of  the  great  Sht^la 
section  $300,000  were  expended,  and  one  of  its  sustaining  walls 
contains  488,000  cubic  feet  of  stone. 

Carr's  Kock,  sixteen  miles  from  Port  Jervis,  was  the  scene  of  a 
fearful  calamity.  In  the  early  morning  of  the  15th  of  April, 
18B&  as  a  heavy  passenger  train  was  dashing  towards  New 
York  with  two  hundred  persons  on  board,  a  d^ective  rail  sud- 
denly snapped  asunder  and  four  of  the  rear  cars  were  pitched 
headlong  down  the  high  embankment  upon  the  frightful  rocks 
end  crags  below.  An  awful  scene  followed.  The  cars  were 
•mashed,  and  woocLiron,  splinters,  and  human  beings  hurled 
in  all  directions.  Thirty  persons  were  killed  outright,  and 
many  were  severely  maimed  and  mangled,  and  the  murderous 
rocks  were  dyed  with  blood.  The  debris  took  fire,  and  the 
shrieks  and  groans  of  the  dying  sufferers  was  heartrending. 
Assistance  from  Port  Jervis  was  ouicklv  procured,  when  the 
dead  bodies  were  removed  and  the  living  kindlv  cared  for. 

At  Lackawaxen,  111  miles  from  New  York,  the  canal  passes 
ever  the  river  by  a  groat  aoueduct,  and  passing  up  the  valley 
of  the  Lackawaxen  in  the  direction  of  the  Honesdale  and  Car- 
bondale  coalfields,  we  see  it  no  more.  Two  miles  beyond  Most 
Hope  we  recross  the  Delaware  by  a  bridge  560  feet  in  length, 
and  again  enter  the  State  of  New  York.  Passing  by  the  beau- 
tiful stations  of  Narrowsburgh  and  Cochecton.  and  many  more 
less  important  ones,  situated  among  rugged  Imls  and  beeutiful 
valleys,  we  become  conscious  that  we  are  beholding  some  of 
the  most  changing  and  picturesque  scenes  to  be  met  with  In 
eouthem  New  York.  Many  of  the  high  rocky  hills  that  form 
the  river*s  bank  have  been  swept  by  the  forest  flrea,  no  doubt 
eften  kindled  by  the  sparks  from  the  passing  locomotives,  and 
their  summiu  being  dennded  of  their  timber  nave  been  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  briers,  brakes,  and  scrub  oaks,  where 
rattiesnakes  abound  by  thousands.  In  the  summer  these  bar- 
ren hills  are  often  visited  for  sassafras  and  whortleberries. 

Beyond  Bquinunk  we  pass  Stockport,  Chehocton,  Hancock, 
Hales'  Eddy,  and  ultimately  arrive  at  Deposit,  177  miles  from 
New  York,  where  we  wain  cross  the  Delaware  by  a  strong  iron 
bridge,  and  bidding  adieu  to  the  stream  we  have  followed  so 
long,  set  our  face  to  the  high  mountain  barrier  which  we  must 
climb  before  we  can  view  the  beautiful  Susquehanna.  In  the 
passage  of  this  great  ridge  the  mighty  works  of  the  Erie  rail* 
way  are  to  be  seen;  and  no  wonder  the  flnt  surveyors  paused 
here  in  the  woods,  and  felt  ready  to  shake  their  heads  in  doubt 
and  discouragement  as  they  reflected  on  the  obstacles  to  be 
id  the  probable  cost  of  the  stupendooe  uudertaJdng. 


Winding  upward,  with  a  grade  flfty-eight  feet  to  the  mile, 
the  puffing  steed  moves  slowly  on.  Eight  miles  of  the  toilsome 
ascent  and  we  come  to  the  great  rock-cutting  at  Qulf  Summit, 
800  feet  In  depth,  where  the  final  barrier  was  by  human  labor 
nven  in  twain.  Here  is  a  rare  field  for  the  geologist,  where  he 
can  examine  the  different  rock  formations  to  his  satisfaction. 
Huge  icicles  in  the  winter  hang  from  the  splintered  rocks,  far 
up  the  river  sides,  and  the  keen  cold  air  draws  through  tike 
pass,  piercing  the  travelen  with  its  congealing  blast.  To  make 
this  prodigious  artificial  pass  through  the  summit  of  the  water* 
shed  between  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  Rivers,  the  last 
scattering  spurs  of  the  Allegheny  chain,  required  an  immense 
amount  of  labor  and  $800,000  in  money. 

We  are  now  1806  feet  aix>ve  the  level  of  the  sea.  Hurrying 
through  the  rocky  cut  we  commence  the  western  descent,  with 
a  grade  of  sixty  feet  to  the  mile,  and  after  four  miles  run.  in 
some  places  so  extremely  crooked  that  long  trains  are  often 
passing  around  two  curves  at  the  same  time,  we  come  to  the 
wild  ravine  where  once  stood  the  celebrated  Cascade  Bridge. 
Standing  upon  the  brink  of  the  frightful  chasm,  we  behold 
away  below,  184  feet  down,  the  stream,  dashing  along  from 
rock  to  rock  until  it  is  rendered  white  with  snowy  foam.  From 
the  bottom  the  view  is  one  of  imposing  grandeur.  The  f amona 
bridge  which  once  spanned  the  fearful  gulf.  860  feet  across,  by 
a  single  arch,  with  its  colossal  riba  of  white  oak,  two  feet  by 
four,  which  was  a  year  and  a  half  In  building,  and  coat  $70,000^ 
la  no  more.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  rock  have  been  thrown  from 
the  brink  of  the  precipice  by  the  aid  of  powder,  and  an  Im- 
mense amount  of  earth  dumped  upon  them,  and  upon  this  the 
track  has  been  laid  acrosa. 

Here  in  this  wild  scenery  of  primitive  Nature,  the  Susque- 
hanna River  M>pean  suddenly  to  view.  Descending  along  the 
side  of  a  wild  Darren  mountain,  in  a  straight  section,  where  the 
rocks  have  been  blasted  and  removed  to  the  depth  of  fW>m  ten 
to  fifty  feet  to  form  our  pathway,  we  have  the  grandeat  and 
most  enchanting  scenery  to  be  met  with  in  America.  It  ahould 
be  seen  in  Autumn,  when  the  atmosphere  Is  dear  and  pure; 
when  the  leaves  are  ripening  with  many  colors,  and  all  Natora 
seems  tinted  with  a  thousand  hues.  Below,  through  the  beau- 
tiful valley,  flows  the  graceful  Susquehanna.  Clnsten  of  wil- 
lows line  its  banks,  and  tidy  white  cottagea  dot  the  amlllng 
valley.  The  view  in  the  Neveralnk  valley  waa  splendid— this 
is  superior;  and  its  beautiful  vision  will  haunt  the  mind  of  the 
traveler  for  years  to  come.  Down  this  charming  valley  on  our 
right,  the  Jefferson  Railroad  extends;  and  often,  in  the  winter, 
when  the  air  is  keen  and  frosty,  long  lines  of  white  steam  from 
the  ascending  train  curl  up  over  tBe  tree  tops,  aa  if  to  meet 
that  of  the  ascending  Erie  train,  as  neck  and  neck  they  fly 
along. 

Swinging  sharply  to  the  left,  aroand  the  base  of  the  barren 
ridge  and  across  a  high  embankment,  affording  a  splendid 
view  down  the  river,  we  come  suddenly  to  the  celebrated  Star- 
mca  Viaduct— one  of  the  greatest  bridge  structures  in  America. 
It  is  1800  feet  long,  110  feet  high,  and  80  feet  wide  on  the  top. 
To  be  seen  to  advantage,  the  traveler  should  descend  to  toe 
bottom,  and  look  up  upon  its  eighteen  massive  stone  arehes, 
ao  lofty  m  height,  and  with  spans  of  fifty  feet,  never  failing  to 
strike  the  mind  with  astonishment  and  wonder.  The  sound  of 
a  footfall  echoes  and  resounds  as  though  we  were  in  a  chureh. 
Thia  magnificent  structure  was  finished  within  a  year  from  the 
time  of  Its  commencement,  under  the  able  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Kirkwood,  and  cost  ^80,000.  Sweeping  across  its  giddy 
height,  far  above  the  beautiful  Starrucca  vide,  where  the  view 
is  unsurpassed,  and  swinging  again  to  the  right,  we  dash  serosa 
the  Canewacta  bridge,  at  Lanesborough,  one  mile  further  on, 
and  soon  find  ourselves  close  to  the  river,  with  the  rocks  along 
the  steep  hiUside  on  our  left,  cleft  down  forty  or  fifty  feet  to 
make  room  for  the  track.  A  mUe  beyond  Laneaboroufli,  along 
this  rock  nllery,  and  we  enter  the  Susquehanna  atsioon— 10 
milee  from  new  York,  and  the  end  of  the  Delaware  division. 

Ko,  4.— Gfea^   Btnd—BinighaimUn^^Thit  8tuqtuha$ma  VoB^g 
—Bariy  Settlen—Owego—BlnUrtu 

Few  towns  in  Pennsylvania  are  situated  on  more  broken 
nound,  or  among  more  picturesque  and  romantic  scenerv  than 
the  fiourishing  village  of  Susquehanna.  Manv  of  the  buildings 
are  three  stems  high  on  the  lower  side,  ana  only  one  on  the 
upper,  and  in  several  places  long  flights  of  steps  for  footmen, 
lead  from  the  lower  streets  to  those  above.  And  yet  it  Is  the 
best  market  place  in  the  county.  Thirty  years  ago  a  solitair 
farm  house  stood  where  the  company's  works  now  stand,  and 
much  of  the  present  limits  of  the  town  were  clothed  in  sombre 
forest,  and  many  of  the  older  Inhabitants  well  remember  when 
the  entire  site  was  clothed  with  Nature*a  green,  and  when  from 
the  rude  hunter's  cabin  in  the  brier  path  they  beheld  the  herds 
of  deer  dashing  by.  and  listened  to  the  doleful  howling  of  the 
wolves  from  the  wild  glens  and  gorges  around.  The  present 
population  is  nearly  large  enough  for  an  Incorporated  citv,  and 
yet  perhaps  if  no  railway  station  had  been  established  here 
parts  of  it  would  even  yet  have  been  in  Ita  primitive  wilder- 
ness. The  Brie  Company  pay  the  State  of  Pennaylvania  $10,000 
a  year  for  the  privilege  of  running  through  their  territory,  and 
to  save  themselves  f  rom Jnrther  taxation  they  have  built  their 
immense  workshops  in  this  State. 

But  the  time  for  our  departure  la  at  hand,  and  proceeding  to 
the  depot  where  the  splendid  train  is  in  waiting,  and  the  msa- 
Ing  locomotive  apparently  impatient  for  the  race,  we  enter  the 
car,  and  taking  our  seat  upon  the  soft  crimson  velvet  cushion 
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we  are  soon  to  motion.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  company^ 
grounds  we  torn  to  the  right  and  croea  the  Soaquehanna  by  a 
doable  bridge.  The  first  la  composed  of  a  single  arch  186  feet 
in  length :  after  which  we  cross  a  narrow  island  on  a  high  em- 
bankment only  a  few  rods  in  length,  and  then  dash  across  the 
second  bridge,  000  feet  long,  leading  to  the  opposite  shore. 
Once  across,  we  carve  again  to  the  left,  following  close  upon 
the  river*s  right  bsnk,  and  shurtl/  afterwards  we  tarn  abniptly 
to  the  right,  aroand  a  spa>  of  colttvated  hillside,  and  pass  from 
the  romantic  view  of  Snsqaehanna  station. 

As  we  enter  upon  the  Snsqaehanna  division  we  most  bid 
adieu  to  the  long  course  of  grand  and  picturesque  scenerr, 
though  onr  way  Kill  lies  among  steep  hills  and  wfnds  through 
some  heavy  rock  cuttings  during  the  next  eight  miles,  when 
we  arrive  at  Great  Bend,  formerly  the  Junction  with  the  Dela- 
ware, liackawanna  and  Weatem  railway,  leading  from  the  coal 
mkies  at  Scnaton.  The  tiers  of  blue  butter  palia  at  the  station 
awaiting  shipment  remind  the  traveller  that  Snaquehaima 
County  IS  also  a  famous  region  for  butter.    Its  well  cultivated 


bUls  snd  valleys,  though  often  steep  and  stonvt  ue  alwaya 
^  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  aiZbrdtng  excellent 

pasturage— its  water  is  pure  and  cold,  and  for  graziug^and  dairy 


with 


purposes  it  is  nnexoelled.  In  the  butter  market  of  New  Torl^ 
Susquehanna  and  Orange  Counties  rank  aide  by  side,  and  have 
long  been  known  as  the  best  and  most  celebrated  butter  re- 
gions in  the  world. 

Swinging  to  the  northward,  through  an  earth-cutting,  over 
which  the  roads  leading  to  the  btt«y  town  cross  by  means  of 
bridges,  we  pass  over  a  long  straight  section,  and  at  the  end  of 
four  miles  we  again  re-enter  the  State  of  New  York.  Gradual- 
ly the  valley  becomes  wider  and  more  extensive,  and  the  auiet 
acenery  pleasant  and  beantifol.  The  view  across  the  level 
fields  is  splendid.  The  broad  Susquehanna,  dancing  and  spark- 
ling as  it  rolls  along  in  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun, Is  oocaaion- 
ally  hid  from  our  sight  by  tall,  gray  sycamores  and  bunchea  of 
willow,  while  beyond,  upon  the  opposite  side,  we  at  times  be- 
hold long  lines  of  thick,  white  smoke,  and  now  and  then  catch 
fdimpsea  of  the  pufllng  steed  asoendlngwith  its  long  train  over 
the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna  road.  Thia  road  is  our  opposite 
companion  for  fifteen  miles,  and  aa  the  tracka  are  much  of  the 
way  in  sight  of  each  other,  exciting  locomotive  races  some- 
times take  place. 

ooa  labour  next  stopping  place,  near  which  JoeSmith, 
'  I  said  to  have  been 


Kirkw< 
the  Mormon  Prophet,  is 


I  cradled. 


^ Bight  or 

nine  miles  further  on  we  pass  the  New  York  State  Inebriate 
Asylum,  a  noble  stone  eoiflce,  situated  upon  a  high  rolling 
bluff  upon  our  riidit  and  resembling  In  its  appearance  the  tur- 
retted  castles  of  Bngland.  It  is  the  first  Insutation  of  the  kind 
founded  in  the  United  States.    The  Delaware  and  Lackawanna 


railway  now  curves  to  the  right,  and  crossing  the  river  on^a 
long  wooden  bridge,  enters  the  Inclosure  with  the  JMe. 


We 


now  enter  the  city  of  Binghamton,  one  of  the  moat  beautiful 
and  fiourlshing  places  in  Southern  New  York,  and  the  laigest 
we  have  yet  seen.  Junctions  are  here  formed  with  the  Dela- 
ware. Lackawanna  and  Western,  the  Albanyand  Susquehanna, 
and  the  Syracuse  and  Binghamton  railways.  The  Chenango  river 
empties  its  waters  into  the  Susquehanna  at  this  place,  and  the 
Chenango  Canal,  connecting  Binghamton  and  Utica,  terminates 
here,  u  was  commenced  fn  18H,  was  three  years  in  buUdina. 
ninetv-five  miles  In  lemrth,  forty-six  feet  wide,  four  and  a  half 


feet 


let  deep,  containing  105  locks,  and  cost  about  ^000.0001 
Mnghamton  is  the  queen  city  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Susquehanna  Valley.    It  Is  816  miles  from  New  York,  14S  from 
Albany,  60  from  Syracuse,  and  61  from  Scnmton.    The 


4&11MUIJ,  ovirwiu  o/ra^uov,  »uu   «a  irviu   c7««i*h»vu.       auo  i^nvrvr* 

railway  communication  with  New  York  is  by  the  Delaware  and 
Lackawanna  road,  the  distance  being  210  milea,  and  passengers 
leaving  the  great  Atlantic  city  in  the  morning  arrive  there  the 
same  day.  A  walk  through  Court.  Washington  and  Chenango 
streets,  the  main  thoroughfarea,  will  afford  the  traveller  a  view 
of  the  immense  amonnt  of  business  done.  Surrounded  bv  a 
rich  farming  community,  it  forms  a  ready  market  and  shippfng 
point  for  every  direcdon.  Its  present  population  probably 
numbers  between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand. 

One  hundred  yeara  ago  the  whole  region  was  a  wild  unbroken 
forest,  and  the  wolf  and  bear  prowled  undisturbed  on  the  veiy 
•  spot  where  the  paved  streets  and  elegant  blocks  now  meet  the 
eye.  Msut  incidents  of  the  early  pioneer  life  of  this  lovelv 
valley  might  be  narrated,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
tcJy  a  hasty  glance,  and  again  dash  onward. 

"*>e  place  where  the  city  now  stands  was  first  visited  by 
Tvnite  men  during  General  SuUivan^s  expedition  against  the  In- 
oiana  in  1779.  The  brigade  of  the  American  General  Jamea 
Clluion  encamped  here  for  the  night  while  on  their  way  west- 
ward to  Join  the  main  army.  In  1787,  Captain  Joseph  Leonard 
dug  out  a  log  canoe,  in  the  beaudful  Wyoming  Valley,  Penn- 
sylvania, placed  his  wife  and  children  therein,  together  with 
the  few  goods  he  had,  and  hired  a  man  to  row  them  up  the 
Susquehanna,  while  he  followed  along  the  banks  with  his  two 
faithful  horses.  The  Journey  was  long  and  tedious,  but  the 
brave  frontiersman  pushed  boldly  on,  despite  all  adventure  and 
danger,  and  ultimately  arrived  at  the  Chenango  Junction— the 
present  site  of  Binghamton.  A  rude  cabin  was  at  once  erected, 
and  soon  the  giant  trees  began  to  fall  before  the  sturdy  wood- 
inan*s  ax.  This  waa  the  first  permanent  settlement.  The 
blackened  fallow  was  soon  rendered  green  by  a  crop  of  waving 
grain  ;  and  though  bears  and  deer  and  other  **  wild  varmints  ^ 
tore  and  trampled  it  somewhat,  the  harvest  waa  far  from  a  fail- 
ure. Other  settlers  came  in  and  the  little  ooloiqr  was  aoon  in  a 
fiouriahlng  condition.  ^ 


InlTM  a  terrible  freshet  ooeanso.  The  ffvcrnee  toafisi 
ftal  height,  and  almost  threatened  the  inondatkni  of  thelittli 
aettlemenL  Cropa  being  damaged  and  provisioiis  destroyed,  i 
season  of  severe  scarcity  aooo  set  in.  InthisemeiBencylliiiiBi 
«. . -_.^      ..     ^_^  .    -  _^  _.  . "■"  tlie  whole  neigh- 


Stow  shouldered  a  bnahel  of  wheat,  In  which  l_  ^_ 

borhood  owned  an  equal  share,  and  started  off  on  foot  throogk 
the  woods  for  Whattle's  Ferry,  where  was  situated  the  nesresi 
mill,  forty  miles  distant.  On  Ida  retnm  a  general  thank^giviBS 
anpper  was  prepared,  and  no  tea  ever  tasted  more  refMiin} 
than  did  that  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  ferry; 
nor  no  cake  more  delicious  than  did  that  plain  ahort-cake 
made  from  the  fiour  he  had  carried  so  far  on  liia  back,  aod 
ahortened  with  bear*s  grease  Instead  of  lard. 
Binghamton  derived  Its  name  from  William 


tSDsive  land  owner  and  a  liberal  benefactor  of 


an  ex- 

Infant  vil. 


Through  hia  generosity  the  little  settlement  aeemed  to 
receive  a  new  Impnlse,  and  ere  long  agrist  mill  and  atore  was 
sfoeted,  and  a  neat  church  aphe  pouited  heavenward.  He  wss 
a  member  of  Congress  for  several  yeara,  and  died  In  London  hi 
1801  Hia  two  daughters  married  two  noted  Bnglish  banken, 
who  resided  also  in  London. 

About  this  time  the  little  colony  known  aa  the  *«  Nine  Part- 
ners" settled  In  Harford,  Susquehanna  Oonnty,  Pa.,  about 
thirty  miles  distant.  The  encounters  they  had  with  the  wild 
~~'~  '       ^the  tnconveniencea  and  toila,and  hardahipsand 


daogsfsthey  endured,  were  enough  to  appal  the  strongest' 
Bat  like  alfthe  early  pioneera,  they  were  men  not  to  oe  < 


ipsand 
^heait 


^    „,  were  men  not  t . 

They  believed  thia  fair  earth  was  not  made  for  a/«w  per- 
sons only,  but  for  off  of  God^s  children,  and  that  they  were  the 
men  for  the  time ;  destined  to  clear  the  stately  f oreat,  and  turn 
the  wilderness  into  an  JSden.  They  were  in  truth  a  band  of 
brothers.  In  most  of  the  new  settlements  quarrela  were  Uttls 
known.  They  sharsd  alike,  they  fared  alike,  and  they  ^ympa> 
thlaed  with  each  other.  All  day  long  they  swung  their  axes 
with  untiring  enem,  and  at  night  thev  often  gatnered  at  one 
of  the  rude  log  carai8,sarrosmded  by  chaiTedaauiipa  and  great 
trees,  and  chatted  and  laughed,  and  told  stories  tul  midnight 
If  a  neighbor  happened  to  get  behind  with  his  work,  they  met 
■t  his  place  in  the  evening,  rad  In  the  light  of  a  hundred  bright- 
ly burning  "  log  heapa,**  they  pOed  bmah  and  rolled  logs,  and 
Iwanded  heaps,  till  fsr  into  toe  night,  acoompaajring  their  wori[ 
with  Joy  and  song.  As  the  settlements  grew  and  flourished, 
they  need  to  meet  in  the  evenings  to  husk  a  neighbor's  con. 
This  was  termed  a  **  husking  bee  "  On  such  occasions  the 
whisky  Jag  wss  passed  around,  and  its  contents  fteely  im^ 
bibed,  wUch,  although  it  was  not  like  the  poison  whisky  of 
to-day,  never  failed  to  detract  from  the  respectability  aod  in- 
trinncal  merit  of  the  evenlng^s  entertalnmeuL  At  other  times 
they  met  in  the  evening  with  dogs  and  axes,  to  go  on  "oooniug. 
expeditions,"  to  capture  the  animals  which  they  claimed  de- 
atroyed  their  growing  com.  But  often  at  sach  nmea  a  neigh-, 
bor*8  green  com  or  pear  tree,  or  melon  patch.  Buffered  far  more^ 
than  did  the  raccoon. 

We  love  to  dwell  on  the  scenes  and  picturea  of  early  pioneer 
Bfe,  where  hard  labor  and  hard  fare,  free  from  dieslpation  and 
hixnry,  developed  man  with  all  his  pristine  strength  and  beauty. 
Tliey  lived  and  toiled  in  the  primitive  forest,  and  the  perfumed 
air  of  the  wilderness  brought  strength  and  health;  and  despite 
the  many  dangers  that  surrounded  them,  th«y  were  ever  sprightly 
and  happy.  ^Those  who  know  not  want  and  toll,  and  privar 
tion,  know  not  how  to  appreciate  the  blessings  nature  coafer& 
The  harder  an  object  la  to  obtain,  the  more  we  realize  Ita  value. 
At  the  time  the  *'Nine  Partners*^  settled  In  Harford,  there  was 
no  mill  nearer  thau  Binghamton.  Leaving  one  of  their  number 
at  home  to  see  to  the  chores,  eight  of  them  used  to  take  nine 
boahela  of  com  on  their  backs,  and  with  their  guns  In  their 
handa,  aet  off  throuj^  the  wild,  unbroken  wilderness,  for  this 
place,  thirty  miles  away.  They  came  throogh  in  one  day  and 
back  tha  next,  when  sU  ahared  alike;  and  no  doubt  the  com 
meal  Johnny-cake,  so  richly  earned,  and  baked  before  the  great 
open-mouthed  stone  fireplace,  tasted  as  good  to  them  as  does 
the  finest  pastry  cake  bsiked  In  the  palace-bakery  oven  for  the 
king.  Talk  of  your  Astors  and  Vanderbilts,  and  the  honors  of 
knighthood,  aoa  the  age  of  chivalry,  no  more.  They  sink  Into 
mere  Inrignlflcaace  when  brought  Into  comparison  with  these 
sons  of  honest  toil,  who  first  made  the  forest  echo  with  the 
axe's  stroke  one  hundred  years  ago;  who  first  leveled  the  mighty 
wilderness  of  the  lovelv  Susquehanna  Valley,  and  prepared  sa 
agricultural  Eden  for  thelrposterity.  Of  such  spirit  were  the 
men  of  the  Revolution.  Would  that  we  had  more  like  them 
They  have  served  their  purpose,  and  made  their  mark  in 


and  substantial  bridge. 


temple  of  fame;  and  It  will  never  die. 

Crossing  the  Chenango  River  by  a  loE 
under  which  the  canal  passes,  wo  leave  Binghamton,  the  citY 
a  century's  growth,  and  descend  the  Susquebsnna.  The  river 
m>pean  somewhat  larger,  and  the  same  beautiful  soeneir  con- 
tinues. At  Union,  nine  miles  beyond  Binghamton,  the  fertile 
fiats  are  a  mile  in  width,  tiirough  which  the  glassy  river  flows 
slowly  on,  lined  with  willow  groves  and  scattering  qrcamores. 
The  first  settlement  was  made  here  in  1780. 

Six  miles  beyond  Union  we  pass  Campville,  and  seven  miles 
farther  on  we  come  to  the  thriving  city  of  Owego,  twenty-two 
miles  from  Binghamton,  and  836  from  New  York,  in  \79At 
James  McMaster  and  Amos  Draper  purchased  of  the  Indiaas 
11 500  acres  of  land,  embracing  the  present  city  limits ;  and  C 
few  years  later  McMaster  and  a  bound  boy  named  William  Tai' 
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lor  came  on  and  cleared  ten  or  fifteen  acres,  npon  whlcn  tDey  fm  rengtn.  Here  are  roar  stupeDdoos  Hammers  welfitblng  8,900 
Hdsed  a  line  crop  of  com.  This  was  the  first  clearing  tn  the  pounds  each,  operated  by  steam  engines  of  ao  horse-power, 
wlldemess  Seferal  settlers  now  moved  In,  log  bouses  were  By  the  side  of  each  stands  an  enormous  tubular  furnace,  eight 
erected  and  soon  the  Industrious  little  colony  bid  fair  to  become  feet  in  diameter,  and  reaching  up  fifty  or  sixty  feet  to  the  roof 
a  thriylng  settlement.  About  this  time  a  serious  famine  occur-  above.  Near  each  of  them  a  crane  is  fixed,  by  means  of  which 
red  In  this  region,  and  for  six  weeks  the  inhabitants  were  with,  great  iron  axles,  etc.,  are  handled  as  easily  as  though  they 
out  bread  of  ami  kind.  In  this  emergency  the  starving  settlers  1  were  but  rods  of  wood.  Here  all  the  axles  and  wrought  iron 
duK  wUd  beans  and  roots,  which,  together  with  fish  and  wild  work  U  manufactured.  An  iron  door  is  opened  In  the  side  of 
meat,  saved  them  ftom  the  horrors  of  starvation.    The  growth  Ifumace  and  the  material  to  be  heated  placed  therein;  and  as 


place  to  Ithaca,  on  Cayuga  lAxe,  toircy  mues  oisuni.  ttien 
Ifary,  near  here,  is  distinguished  as  being  at  one  time  the  rural 
home  of  N.  P.  Willis.  ,     ^. 

Passing  Smlthboro  and  Barton,  thirteen  miles  distant,  all  the 
way  through  the  same  beautiful  scenery,  we  bid  adieu  to  the 
Susquehanna,  and  pass  over  a  less  picturesque  region,  pass  the 
stations  of  Waverly,  Chemung  and  Wellsburg,  after  which  we 
arrive  at  BhnlriL  m  miles  from  Now  York,  and  the  largest  city 
on  the  Srie  road. 


of  this  place  has  been  even  more  rapid  than  that  of  Bingham-  the  door  closes,  a  powerful  b  aet  from  the  engine  is  turned  on, 
ton,  which  it  much  resembles  in  size  and  appearance.  It  wae  causing  the  furnace  to  tremble  and  roar  like  a  hurricMe.  In  a 
first  incorporated  in  1887.  Here  we  form  a  junction  with  the  few  minutes  the  mass  has  been  heated  to  a  glowing  white  hert, 
Caynsa  and  Susouehanna  Railway,  which  extends  from  this  and  as  the  door  is  opened  preparatory  to  taking  It  out,  a  blind- 
place  to  IthacaTon  Cayuga  Lake,  thirty  miles  distant.    Glen  Ing  glare  of  heat  and  light  is  thrown  out  over  the  whole  apart- 

r.  ."*^  .    *.  ^.-^  "^M  .-  -  -.  A  w  -i-'-  --.  —  *i —  *w 1  ment.    The  giant  tongs  grasp  the  heavy  glowing  Iron,  and  the 

crane  swings  it  to  Its  proper  place,  when  a  small  boy,  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age,  who  stands  upon  an  elevated  platform  by 
the  side  of  the  engine,  moves  a  lever  and  down  comes  the  pon- 
derous luunmer  with  a  force  that  fairly  Jars  the  whole  stmc^ 
ture.  Again  and  again  It  strikes,  fast  or  slow,  light  or  heavy, 
as  he  who  guides  the  power  sees  fit;  the  fiery  sparks  flying 
thick  and  fast  in  every  airectlon,  while  the  great  mass  of  fflow- 
Ing  metal  Is  worked  and  moulded  into  shape  as  easfly  as 
though  It  had  been  wax  or  dough.  Here,  then,  we  see  the  nar- 
mony,  and  power,  and  beauty  of  machinery^  working  as  near 
perfection  as  human  hands  can  make  It.  Every  one  has  an 
alloted  part  to  perform,  and  no  one  appeara  crowded  or  hurried. 
Thus  one  drives  the  engine,  another  guides  the  huge  tongs  as 
they  hang  balanced  and  suspended  from  the  crane,  othere  work 
the  crane,  others  shape  the  iron,  etc.  During  dark  nights, 
when  all  four  hammers  are  in  operation,  a  grand  display  is  pre- 
sented. The  fiery  furnaces  gleam  with  an  intense  brightness; 
the  whole  apartment  is  grandly  lit  np  to  a  dasalng  pitch;  the 
faces  of  the  workmen  now  fn  the  ruddy  light,  and  as  the 
mighty  hammer  comes  down  with  crushing  rorce  a  mnltltnde 
of  blazing  sparks  are  thrown  all  over  the  room  like  a  shower  of 
ten  thousand  brilliant  stars.    As  the  furnace  doors  are  thrown 


Ni>,  Z,—8utqwhOBMa  and  its  workthopt:  or  ( 
macMneiy  thatfatMont  ths  vondtn  of  the  t 


r  a  gUanpw  at  ihf 
trauway. 

Again  we  are  in  Pennsylvania.  We  have  made  a  good  trip 
for  one  day.  and  now  let  us  pause  to  view  the  Immense  machine 
shops  that  have  made  Susquehanna  Station  the  Birmingham  of 
America.  The  depot  building  is  an  elegant  structure  of  brick, 
885  feet  in  length.  Here  is  the  passengers'  rooms,  dining 
rooms,  ticket  office,  telegraph  ofllce.  etc.  Bverything  is  fitted 
np  for  ease  and  comfort.  As  we  walk  back  over  the  long  plat- 
form beneath  the  projecting  roof  of  this  model  depot,  past  the 
dining  hall  where  the  ring  of  crockery  keeps  time  to  the  nimble 
steps  of  the  busy  servants,  and  the  telegraph  rooms  where  the 
warning  click  of  the  wires  at  times  fairly  hum.  we  realiae  that 
this  litUe  town,  sot  among  the  everlasting  hills,  is  one  of  the 
most  Important  stations  we  have  yet  seen. 

The  intervening  space  between  the  depot  and  the  river  on 
onr  left  Is  completely  covered  with  a  maze  of  tracks  and 
switches,  and  cars  detached  and  in  long  lines  loaded  and 
empty,  stand  waiting  to  help  form  some  train  to  be  moved 
away  to  the  east  or  west.  The  busy  enjgines  passing  to  and 
fro,  Dreathing  forth  their  hot  fiery  breath  of  steam  In  noisy, 
spiteful  Jets,  pufling  and  throwing  cludera  from  their  tali 
smoke-stacks,  deafening  us -with  their  sharp,  shrill  whistles,  or 
the  screaming  and  hissing  of  the  escaping  steam  as  the  safety 
valves  rise,  fiu  the  air  with  a  constant  din. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  passenger  depot  we  pass  over  a  short 
space  well  planked  and  paved,  when  we  come  to  the  freight 
depot,  also  of  brick  and  100  feet  In  length.  A  little  further  on 
are  the  gas  works;  and  beyond  this  we  oehold  the  great  round 
house  sweeping  around  In  an  Immense  crescent  of  4B0  feeL 
The  turntable  in  the  centre  is  kept  almost  constantly  moving; 
and  the  polished  refiectors  for  the  head  lights  of  tne  bright^ 
glittering  locomotives,  peer  forth  from  the  surrounding  stalls 
uke  the  gleaming  eyes  of  so  many  Cyclops.  Directly  back  of 
this  we  come  to  the  crowning  structure  or  the  whole  establish- 
ment. This  stupendous  machine  shop  stretches  along  the 
base  of  the  hill  with  an  unbroken  roof  of  800  feet  in  length, 
and  a  width  of  187  feet,  forming  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
majgnlflcent  workshops  In  America.  Five  other  shops  stand 
adjacent  to  the  main  building,  the  dimensions  of  wnlch  are 
measured  by  hundreds  of  feet.  They  are  all  built  of  stone  and 
brick  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  and  the  entire  establish- 
ment probably  covers  over  ten  acres  of  fl;round.  The  estimated 
value  of  the  entire  property  must  be  at  least  over  two  millions 
of  dollars. 

Over  the  many  entrances  are  seen  the  familiar  words,  in 
plain  letters,  **No  Admittance."  Proceeding  to  the  snperin- 
tMident's  ofllce  we  readily  obtain  a  pass,  or  permission,  or  per^ 
haps  a  guide  to  go  with  us,  when  we  return  to  the  foundry, 
where  the  work  commences,  from  the  shapeless  and  crude 
material.  The  building  is  of  brick,  00  by  180  feet,  and  within, 
one  hundred  men  are  at  work.  As  we  enter  the  doorway  we 
have  directly  before  us  two  hnge  furnaces,  with  streams  of 
dacaling  molten  iron  pouring  from  their  base  into  great  Iron 
ladles  holding  flOO  pounds  each.  Powerful  cranes  are  swung 
slowly  around,  and  as  the  vessels  become  filled  with  the  liquid 
fiery  metal  they  are  seized  by  a  simple  arrangement,  and  as  the 
men  take  their  places,  with  the  sweat  streaming  from  their 
faces,  the  heavj  receptacles  are  swung  forward  to  the  sand 
beds  and  emptied  therein  as  easily  as  though  It  had  been  a 
glass  of  water.  Just  behind  the  furnaces  Is  an  Immense  iron 
weight,  or  maul,  weighing  1800  pounds,  worked  by  a  steam 
engine,  for  the  purpose  or  breaking  old  castings  and  large 
pieces  of  iron  to  be  remelted  s^n.  Being  drawn  up  to  an 
elevated  position  it  descends  with  tremendous  force,  and  the 
broken  pieces  fly  in  all  directions.  They  are  then  collected  and 
drawn  by  steam  power  to  an  elevated  platform  near  the  top  of 
the  furnace,  where  they  are  thrown  into  the  heated  Interior  to 
bend,  melt  and  run  out  at  the  bottom  in  a  glowing  stream. 
Twenty-flve  tons  of  iron  are  melted  here  every  day;  and  a 
ihonsand  car  wheels  are  often  turned  out  monthly,  besides  an 
eqnal  amount  of  other  castings.  An  additional  room,  88 
by  90  feet,  contains  the  "wheel  pits,"  while  beyond  is  the 
fonndxy  engine  room,  80  by  80  feet. 

Passing  out  from  the  busy  foundry  building,  we  come  to  the 
hammer  shop— a  plain  brick  structnre,  80  feet  wide  and  urn  feet 


open,  streams  of  vivid  light  flash  forth,  causing  the  beholder  to 
shade  his  eyes  with  his  bands  as  he  retreats  before  the  unbear- 
able rays. 

Next  we  come  to  the  carpenter  shojp-^  plain  stone  bollc- 
80  by  180  feet,  and  two  stories  in  heieht  On  the  flxst  floor 
the  wood-work  required  in  repairing  locomotives  is  done.  On 
the  second  floor  twenty  men  are  constantly  eniployed  in  »wHtig 
patterns.    We  next  enter  the  paint  ahop  and  pattern  room—* 


leaning  against  the  racks  and  walls  to  dry. 
ing  for  this  immense  establishment  is  done. 


Hera  all  the  paint- 
Ascending  to  the 


second  floor  we  And  ourselves  In  a  perfect  wilderness  of  pat- 
terns. Here  are  stored  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  twenty  men 
for  years.  They  are  piled  upon  racks  and  in  long  tiers,  with 
aisles  and  alleyways  between  them  like  streets  In  a  city,  and  as 
we  walk  along,  surrounded  and  shut  in  by  the  tall  rows  of  the 
Innumerable  host  of  patterns  towering  far  above  our  headsv  we 
feel  almost  bewildered  and  lost.  Ana  vet  they  are  so  arranged 
and  numbered  that  those  who  have  tne  handling  of  them  can 
place  their  hand  upon  any  one  they  want  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  In  this  room  can  be  found  patterns  of  every  con- 
ceivable shape,  form  and  size  need  in  the  construction  or  loco- 
motive and  car-work,  and  the  tools  and  machinery  with  whidi 
thev  are  constructed.    Their  value  is  said  to  be  $800,000. 

Near  by  is  the  store-room  for  all  the  different  kinds  of  tools 
used  in  the  whole  establishment.  Choice  lumber,  brass,  eto.. 
is  also  stored  here  in  Immense  quantities.  Its  size  is  50  by  100 
feet.  If  any  other  large  rooms  uid  noble  edifloes  are  connected 
with  the  works,  being  used  for  different  ofllces,  store-rooms, 
eto. :  but  without  stopping  to  explore  all  of  these  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  superintendent's  ofllce  again  and  prepare  for  Hie 
tour  of  the  great  machine  shop.  The  following  trothfnl  and 
graphic  description  of  the  interior  of  this  vast  structure  is  given 
by  a  correspondent  and  eye-witness. 

"  Passing  from  the  ofllce  down  the  stairway  we  flnd  ourselves 
at  the  entrance  to  the  great  machine  shop,  and  stopping  at  the 
fltrst  landing,  which  is  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  floor  of  the 
room,  we  gaze  off  upon  that  sea  of  machinery,  and  through  the 
immensity  of  space  which  stretches  away  before  us  eight 
hundred  feet— «  little  less  than  one-seventh  of  a  mile— In  one 
continuous  apartment,  beneath  one  grand  roof,  spreading  like 
the  arch  of  the  heavens.  The  men  working  at  the  farther  end 
look  like  boys  at  play.  Descending  to  the  floor  we  pass  around 
to  the  left  and  enter  that  wilderness  of  rattling  belu  and 
wheels. 

"  We  pause  under  the  great  shaft,  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
feet  In  length,  which  turns  above  our  heads,  and  to  which  are 
attached  Innumerable  belts,  and  the  eye  endeavors  to  compra 
hend  all  that  extent  of  machinery  as  vdnly  as  it  would  explore 
the  depths  of  a  forest  at  a  single  glance.  We  pass  scores  of 
lathes  unwinding  long  silvery  ribbons  and  cord  from  bars  of 
steel;  drilling  machines  without  number,  where  instrnmento  of 
diamond  baroness  are  penetrating  and  eating  their  way  through 
massive  steel  plates;  and  planing  machines,  where  planks  and 
beams  of  steel  are  as  qmckly  and  as  easily  planed  as  If  they 
were  pine  boards.  Walking  down  the  room  beneath  the  main 
shaft,  when  we  have  reachea  the  centre  we  discover  the  agency 
by  which  the  engine,  which  is  in  another  room,  at  one  side^ 
moves  all  this  machinery.  It  is  a  huge  leathern  belt,  two  feet 
in  width  and  an  inch  in  thickness^  wnich  encircles  the  powsr 
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f^Utm iMltnce  wtiecl  of  the  encme,  twelve  feet  In  diameter 
and  PMchea  out  and  arotind  thin  main  uhafi  and  turns  the 
wiiole  seven  hundnd  feet,  and  li  in  turn  givea  motion  to  all  tin- 
macninery  in  thir*  va!*i  apartment." 

Inlhlu  »^»n  '•»*^'»'"<>t«vei»  are  bnllt  and  repaired,  and  from 
twentv-flveloih.rivc.f  the  beaatiful  Iron  Bt?ed«  may  be  h^hu 
Jiere  all  the  time.     l'aj»Hin>f  out  ihroujjh  the  aide  door  we  come 

-k  I 'k*''^'',"''/'*^'".-.''^*'''"''  *^*"'*''  ''»»'  power  thai  drives  this 
whole  bahil  of  ma.  hmery.  We  cannot  help  looking  in  to  view 
Uie  hu::edoubK.Corli^.*..ncine,  working  so  silently  and  yet  so 
powerfully  The  steam  tfrnrratid  In  ihow  pouderou»«  boilers 
•tandiuK  there  side  by  side  like  twin  brothtrs,  give  life  and 
motion  to  the  whole  e«.tabii.-hnient.  The  Ion?  steel  arms  work 
•o  exact  and  true,  and  the  piMon  moves  with  such  precision  in 
the  beautifully  mounted  cylinder,  that  we  cannot  but  admire 
the  splendid  workmanship  di..played;  and  as  we  reflect  on  the 
power  of  this  tireless  jnant,  causing  steady  pulsations  of  its 
mighty  strength  to  pervade  almost  every  part  of  the  great  room 
we  have  just  left,  and  filling  the  whole  atmosphere  with  the 
constant  hum  and  iar  of  machinery,  we  are  filled  with  wonder 
at  the  progress  of  man  in  handling  the  unrivaled  powers  of 

The  beautiful  brick  chimney  which  rises  near  here,  so 
Jtrajght  and  tnie  and  lofty,  appears  almost  like  a  monument, 
■nd  renainds  us  of  the  lime-honored  shaft  on  old  Bunker  Hill! 
It  is  14  feet  square  at  the  base  and  112  feet  in  height.  When 
the  work  was  finished  a  party  of  twenty-two  persons  ascended 
to  the  airy  summit  and  partook  of  a  sumptuous  dinner,  while 
the  eve  drank  in  the  splendid  view  of  the  magnificent  works 
and  the  srrrounding  scenery. 

We  now  enter  the  vard,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  im- 
mense buildings  we  have  just  surveyed.  Here  are  heap*  of 
castings  and  locomotive  iron  work,  tires  for  locomotive  driving 
wheels,  some  of  which  are  eight  feel  across,  iron  chips, 
•havings,  and  scraps  for  remeltins.  etc.  Beyond  we  find  our- 
jelves  once  more  in  a  maze  of  tracks  and  switches,  among  a 
host  of  moving  trains  and  cars  and  puffing  steeds.  Upon  the 
farther  side,  next  to  the  river,  are  long  rows  of  old  car  wheels 
and  wrecked  locomotives  ready  to  be  taken  into  the  shops  and 
worked  over,  aiid  below  are  houses  for  storing  iron,  etc.  Pro- 
ceeding down  the  multitude  of  tracks  we  arrive  af.  the  depot, 
work  "         ^**"«**  ^^^^  "'P*»<1  'or  oar  tour  of  the  entire 

Some  time  is  yet  left  us  before  we  need  depart  on  onr  west- 
ward journey,  and  this  we  will  improve  by  ascending  into  the 
town,  and  hack  along  Main  street,  just  above  the  great  machine 
shop,  to  the  rising  ground  half  a  mile  away,  midway  between 
busquehanna  and  Lanesborough.  In  this  spot  we  behold  in 
one  grand  panoramic  view  the  greatest  works  of  the  entire  Erie 
Kail  way,  set  m  the  most  picturesque  and  enchanting  landscape 
It  18  possible  to  conceive.  To  the  northeast  the  eye  is  feasted 
withaspendid  viewfar  up  the  river,  and  the  winding  course 
of  the  railway  until  it  curves  In-hind  the  ban-en  hill  Sear  the 
cascade  gorge  three  miles  distant.  A  far-off  view  of  the  Star- 
rucca  Vlaductj  appearing  in  the  disunce  like  some  old  moss- 


^%  5-*^w>»'«  JE>y^»/iOf»  aaainst  tKi  Indians^  Elmtra^ 
Tip  Top  SummU-'Ike  Genegee  VaUey- C^tba^^      ^^ 

At  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  there  lived  in  th« 
central  oart  of  the  great  iiUte  of  New  York,  along  the  Oeaesrt 
fiats  and  the  Mohawk  valley,  several  tribea  of  Indian*,  knoau 
as  the  «ix  Nations.  Prominent  among  these  were  the  Seru^cA* 
and  Cayuga's.  In  many  places  where  their  village*  were  e»ta5- 
Iishea  the  trees  and  brush  had  been  cleared  away,  field*  of  ecru 
planted  and  orchards  set  out,  that  in  the  autumn  bent  beneati 
the  loads  of  ripe  fruit.  For  savages  they  were  Indeed  in  a  pr.j*- 
perous  and  flourishing  condition.  In  an  evil  hour  they  listtened 
to  the  insidious  voice  of  the  British  soldiery,  who  flatiertd 
them  as  great  braves,  and  filled  their  imaginative  minds  wiih 
pictures  of  plunder  and  barbarity;  and  bedecking  themsclv^  in 
a  panopl^r  of  feathers  and  war  paint,  they  started  on  the  war- 
path ^ramst  the  straogUng  settlers.     The  atrocitiea  they  com- 


r- p~*"^"  •"''  "v^f*®""**  pvfcMciB,      1  uo  strvciues  laey  com- 
muted at  Cherry  Valley,  and  Herkimer,  and  Wyoraini?.  Peim- 
la,  weip  enough  to  cause  the  blood  to  eutUe  in^e  while 


covered  roin  helps  to  form  the  noble  picture.  Nearer  Is  seen 
the  beantifui  wooden  bridge  over  the  Canewacta  Vallev  4M 
feet  In  length  and  70  feet  in  height.  lielow,  the  v3 ley  becomes 
more  narrow  and  the  track  winds  close  to  the  river  aKt 
beneath  our  feet,  and  as  we  turn  our  faces  to  the  west  to  fol"^ 
its  course  down  the  river,  we  behold  the  immense  works  at  th^ 
station,  where  are  concentrated  the  paraphernalia  of  the  great 
SiLrfh.  L^t^'n^f  "^  ^'  ***■'!"  *°^  f»^^  ''^'^^^  ^f  steam  whSlei 
IJ^ar^ff^V^P  pK>?r*'lf  ^"'"•""'^o'  thick  black  smoke 
appear  to  the  eye.  Eight  hundred  men  are  required  to  run  this 
^^.^T^u'^^.'^^J^h  ?"**  S4(),000  to  pay  their  monthly  wages. 

^^J^^^^n'^'y  /^  ^^l*"  '""^'  '"-'i^'ht  trains  come  in  from 
the  west  heavily  loaded,  the  engine  is  unhitched  and  run  into 
the  round  house  and  another  takes  its  place.  Bui  with  the  u^ 
ward  grade  one  engine  can  do  but  little.  Two  immense  locbi 
motues,  termed '^pushers,"  with  four  driving  wheels  on  each 
side,  move  forwanj  and  take  their  places  behind  the  train  and 
at  a  given  signal  the  steam  is  anplied  and  the  ponderous  train 
w/J-n  ^n?T1f  *'^'*'^'^  forwarif  From  our  el^ated  position 
we  can  watch  its  progress  up  the  summit  for  a  long  cfistance 
A^nL''iTT*J'^'''«*'^*'«  "«  ^'«  *t^P  to  the  brink  of  the  preci- 
pice  and  look  down  upon  the  laboring  locomotives  as  they  pass 
along  the  quarry  among  the  little  army  of  busy  stone-cuttere 
below  The  heavy  "  pushers  "  fairl v  jar  the  ground  ki  the  di" 
Si^ir^'v^^'""  ""t'htv  power;  while  cfnders  are\hol  upward  aid 
great  volumes  of  black  smoke  roll  heavenward  and  mark  itS 
eoiirse  for  miles.  W  ,th  pleasure  we  watch  its  airy  flight  over 
the  Canewacla  bridge,  far  above  the  streets  and  roofs  of  Lane" 

\iad net,  higher  than  the  trees,  above  the  lovely  valley  ard 
anon  its  distant  passage  around  the  steep  rocky  hillside.'until 

l^^^^^K^'T,**^^'^  J'^^'i"^  ^^«  '^rP*'^  mountain,  where 
somljre  hemlocks  clothe  the  base,  and  riven  oaks  and  stunted 
vegetation  crown  the  portion  above  where  the  track  is  laid 
Along  the  busy  N-alley  long  white  church  spires  point  skyward 
thick  smoke  rolls  from  the  tall  black  smoke-stacks  of  steam* 
mills,  the  streets  are  filled  with  vehicles,  pasture  and  meadow 

»Jl2*J*-''  fH'1^^  ^"^  ^'^^.^  V^^  "™«P'  ^tted  here  and  there 
with  beautiful  groves  and  willow  copses,  and  neat  mansions, 
forming  a  splendid  view,  npon  which  the  artist  and  painter 
S.?m»F^®  "^'V*  rapturous  delight,  and  well  repaying  us  for 
our  little  jaunt  from  the  station.  **  j  -s  uo  i w 


sylvania,  „> 
man's  veins. 

in  August,  1779,  General  Sollivan  marched  against  tbem  with 
an  army  of  3,000  men.  This  famous  expedition  started  from 
Eiiston,  Pennsylvania;  and  penetrating  the  unbroken  wilder- 
UiiM  to  the  northward  and  westward,  through  the  Susquehacna 
and  Chemung  Valleys,  early  rendered  southern  New  York  his- 
toric ground.  At  Tioga  Point  he  was  joined  by  General  Clin- 
ton who  bad  marched  southward  from  the  Mohawk  with  a  force 
of  1,000  men,  and  together  they  pursued  the  retreating  red 
men  to  Newtown,  near  the  present  city  of  Eimira.  where  the 
enemy  made  a  stand. 

As  the  morning  of  the  89th  of  Aognst  dawned  over  the  wil- 
derness, a  sute  of  uunsual  activity  prevailed  in  the  American 
camp.  Koads  were  being  cut,  scouts  and  reconnoiterin'^  par- 
ties departing  and  returning,  couriers  and  oittcers  hastening 
from  post  to  post,  companies  and  divisions  being  harried  foa? 
ward  or  massed  in  position,  indicating  the  eve  of  a  general  en- 
gagement. The  Indians  and  British  had  taken  a  strong  posi- 
tion on  a  commanding  hillside  where  they  held  a  superior 
advantage  over  the  American  forces,  and  they  felt  saugriine 
of  success.  Remembering  the  bloody  work  of  the  Tones 
and  Indians  at  Wyoming  Valley,  and  the  inhuman  atroci- 
ties and  fleudish  crimes  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  and  Butler  the 
valiant  patriot  army  pushed  forward  with  the  firm  resolu- 
tion to  gain  the  victory  or  leave  their  blood-stained  bodies  upon 
the  ground  to  be  picked  up  by  the  wolves  of  the  forest.  Men 
who  had  seen  their  cattle  and  crops  destroyed,  their  houses 
fired,  and  their  wives  and  children  torn  from  their  bosoms  and 
tomahawked  and  barbarously  murdered  and  their  scalps  torn 
from  their  heads,  dripping  with  blood,  were  not  the  men  to 
falter.  They  loved  not  war,  but  in  this  they  knew  their  cause 
was  just.  The  blood  of  those  murdered  ones  cried  from  the 
^und  for  vengeance.  With  a  determined  step  Uiey  pcessed 
forward  to  meet  the  insidious  foe. 

The  battle  was  commenced  by  a  scattering  fire  of  mosketry* 
the  white  smoke  at  first  curling  up  here  and  ther«  among  the 
sombre  hemlocks  and  dark  green  foliage  of  the  forest,  and  be- 
coming thicker  and  more  dense  as  the  confiict  continued.  It 
w.'as  late  in  the  day  before  the  artillery  was  brought  into  posi- 
tion and  the  engagement  became  general.  Then  for  a  time  the 
horrors  of  war  were  let  loose.  The  hurtling  missiles  of  death 
ruined  through  the  forest,  and  the  cannons'  roar  rolled  through 
the  Chemung  Valley  like  the  sound  of  thunder.  For  more  th,n 
two  hours  the  enemy  stood  their  ground  and  fought  with  de- 
termined resistance,  and  then  they  broke  and  fied.  The  com- 
bat dwindled  down  to  scattering  musket  shots  again  as  the 
Indians  dodged  from  tree  to  tree,  and  anon  ceased  altosethec 
The  foe  had  fled. 

The  American  army  pursued  the  retreating  enemy,  spreading 
desolation  on  every  side.  Onward  they  marched  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  Seneca  country;  burning  ao  less  than  eighteen 
Indian  villages,  and  destroying  their  cornfields,  garde^  and 
orchards.  The  courage  of  the  savages  was  broken.  The 
waving  plume  of  the  ferocious  Brant,  which  had  made  him  so 
conspicuous  at  the  battle  of  Newtown,  trailed  in  the  dust,  and 
the  bravery  of  his  warriors  was  dampened.  Sullivan's  expedi- 
tion accomplished  its  work,  and  the  power  of  the  savages  in 
New  York  received  iu  death  blow.  Their  incnrsions  became 
less  numerous  and  more  feeble,  and  ere  long  ceased  altogether 
The  savage  chieftains,  Brant,  Little  Beara,  Red  Jacket.  Han 
Vcrry,  etc.,  were  compelled  to  yield  to  the  westward  march  of 
civilization;  and  their  infamous  incitors  and  leaders,  Botier, 
•Fohnson  and  St.  Leger,  went  down  to  history  as  the  enemies  of 
their  country,  with  the  anathemas  of  mankind  resting  on  Uieir 
heads. 

In  1788,  Colonel  John  Hendy,  a  veteran  soldier,  who  had 
served  admirably  in  Sullivan's  expedition,  moved  into  the  far 
woods  and  built  the  first  settlers'  cabin,  where  the  city  of 
Elmira  now  stands.  During  his  march  through  the  forest  nine 
^ears  before,  he  had  noticed  the  rich  and  beautiful  ilats  at  the 

i unction  of  the  Newtown  creek  with  the  Chemung  river,  and 
ic  at  once  determined  upon  a  settlement  at  thlspiace.  The 
early  pioneers  bought  the  land  at  eighteen  cents  per  acre;  and 
hence  a  good  farm  cost  but  a  trifle.  Hendy  was  just  the  man 
to  lead  a  settlement.  He  was  a  man  of  iron  nerve  and  deter- 
mined will,  and  within  him  was  united  extraordinanr  ooorags 
and  remarkable  physical  power.  His  early  conflicts  with  savage 
beasts  and  more  savage  men  were  often  conflicta  of  power  and 
might  terrible  to  witness. 
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In  17M\  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  IndlanB 
was  held  at  thie  place;  at  which  time  nearly  all  of  the  principal 
Ghlefa  and  more  than  one  thonaand  warriora  were  present. 
Seven  yeara  later  it  was  visited  by  Louis  PhiUlppe,  who  after^ 
wards  became  the  king  of  France,  accomDanied  by  two  dukes, 
De  Nemours  and  De  Berrl,  who  had  travelled  all  tne  way  from 
Canandalgua,  aeveuty  miles  distant,  on  foot.  A  fiat  boat  waa 
hastily  constructed  and  launched  upon  the  river,  and  Mr. 
Tower  conveyed  them  down  the  Chemung  and  Susquehanna, 
through  the  wild  regions  of  forest  beauty  to  Uarrisburg.  From 
this  time  on  the  little  forest  colony  grew  and  flourished;  trou- 
bles with  Indians  ceased,  and  in  1815  it  was  incorporated  under 
the  name  ot  Newtown.  Its  ancient  Indian  name  was  Conewa- 
wah;  said  to  signify  '*  a  huM  on  apole,^^  from  the  fact  that  the 
head  of  an  Indian  cnief  was  once  found  here  thus  erected.  In 
1888  it  was  changed  to  Blmira. 


The  opening  of  the  £rie  Railway  brought  hundreds  to  the 
quiet  little  village,  and  it  moved  rapidly  forward  until  it  be- 
came a  thriving  city.    To  describe  it  as  it  exists  to  day  would 


be  but  a  repetition  of  the  general  description  of  Binghamton 
and  Owego,  which  it  so  very  much  resembles.  Like  them  it  is 
situated  In  a  lovely  valley,  through  which  flows  the  placid 
Chemung,  which  we  saw  and  crossed  for  the  flrst  time  some 
fourteen  miles  back.  Like  them  it  is  surrounded  by  ranges  of 
hills  that  seem  as  though  they  were  placed  there  on  purpose  to 
break  the  cold  northern  blasts,  and  protect  the  rich  alluvial 
bottoms,  always  under  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and 
teeming  with  a  Inzuriani  growth  of  vesetation. 

Junctions  are  here  formed  with  the  Williamsportand  Slmira 
Bailway,  extending  south  into  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Bmlra, 
Canandaigua  and  iTlagara  Fails  Kallwav,  connecting  with  the 
nonhem  routes  through  Canada.  The  Chemung  canal  also  ex- 
tends from  this  place  through  a  charming  valley,  winding 
among  ranges  of  rugged  hills,  with  ever-varying  ecenerv,  to 


Seneca  LalTe,  twenty  miles  distant.  As  we  pass  througn  the 
city  we  are  astonished  at  the  amount  of  business  going  on  in 
this  one  little  spot.  An  immense  number  of  switches  and  side 
tracks  extend  In  all  directions,  over  many  acres  of  ground, 
miniature  cities  of  frei^t  cars  in  long  rows  and  detached 
masses,  some  loaded  ana  some  empty,  stand  waiting  to  be 
moved  away:  locomotives  are  moving  about  in  everv  direction, 
while  from  tne  machine  shops  come  the  clang  of  heavy  ham- 
mers, and  the  constant  bnzs  and  whir  of  machinery,  reminding 
us  of  what  we  saw  and  heard  at  Susquehanna.  In  18it)  the 
population  of  Blmira  was  15,868.  It  is  now  probably  near 
aO,OQO.  About  six  miles  from  this  place  General  Sullivan  slew 
seventy  of  his  old  cavalry  horses  and  left  their  carcasses  lying 
in  the  woods  to  be  picked  by  the  wolves.  The  flrst  settlers 
flnding  so  many  whitened  skulls  lying  about,  gave  to  the  place 
the  name  of  Horseheads— a  name  It  has  retained  to  the  present 
dav.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  Cathermestown.  and  the 
half  breed  Indian,  (^neen  Catharine,  who  once  resided  In  Che- 
mung County,  near  here,  but  have  not  the  time  at  present. 
Perhaps  at  some  other  time  I  may.  Her  beautiful  Indian  village 
near  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake  was  destroyed  by  General 
Sullivan  In  1779. 

Crossing  the  Chemung  River  we  pass  Big  Flats  and  soon  ar- 
rive at  Coming,  seventeen  miles  beyond  Elmira,  and  another 
thriving  railroiS  junction.  Here  we  meet  with  the  Coming  and 
Biossbuxg  Railway,  and  the  Buffalo  branch  road,  bv  which  we 
may  go  to  Rochester,  ninetjr  miles  distant,  or  Buffalo,  one 
hundred  and  forty-two.  A  mile  further  on  we  cross  the  Che- 
mung by  a  long  bridge,  and  at  the  end  of  another  mile  we  come 
to  the  Chemung  Forks,  where  the  two  streams  known  as  the 
Conhocton  and  Canistee  unite  to  form  the  river.  Just  beyond 
is  the  station  at  Painted  Post.  Crossing  the  Conhocton  River 
we  strike  across  to  the  Canistee,  and  follow  its  winding  course 
among  the  hills  of  Steuben  County,  past  the  beautiful  little 
stations  of  Addison,  Rathboneville,  Cameron,  etc.,  to  Horaells- 
ville,  881  miles  from  New  York,  and  the  end  of  the  Susque- 
hanna division.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  wide  and  fertile 
valley,  surrounded  by  neat  fields,  and  orchards,  and  meadows, 
carried  on  by  well-to-do  farmers— not  aristocrats,  however, 
who  live  in  splendor  and  idleness  in  the  city,  and  walk  out 
enco  or  twice  a  week  to  see  if  their  hired  labor  and  white 
slaves  are  working  properly— but  real  practical  farmers;  men  of 
industry,  who  belitive  with  the  iininorul  Franklin  that  "  He 
who  would  thrive  must  rise  at  five;"  and  again,  "Ho  that  by  the 
plow  would  thrive,  must  himself  cither  hold  or  drive."  The 
great  round  house  and  machine  shops,  with  their  tall  black- 
ened chimneys,  from  which  long  columns  of  black  smoke  are 
rolling,  and  the  long  lines  of  cars,  with  switching  engines 
moving  briskly  about,  at  once  proclaim  the  division  station. 

At  this  place  connections  are  made  with  the  great  railway 
line  leading  through  Portagevllle  to  Buffalo,  the  depot  of  the 
great  lakes,  and  ue  grain  market  of  America.  About  thirty 
miles  up  this  line  there  is  some  of  the  grandest  scenery  tlie  'jye 
of  the  home  traveler  ever  witnessed.  It  is  at  the  point  whure 
we  meet  the  Genesee,  as  it  leaps  from  rock  to  ruck,  lashing 
itself  into  snowy  foam  as  it  thunders  down  between  the  ever- 
lasting walla  of  riven  rock,  far  down  into  the  dark  depttis  of 
the  gorge,  where  the  tourist  may  vtand  upon  the  ulippery  rocks 
and  gaxe  upward  npou  Nature's  mighty  work;  rock  piled  upon 
rock,  and  crag  upon  crag,  picturesque,  srand  and  aiiblime.  In 
18C8  the  railroad  company  spanned  this  fearful  ravine  by  a 
splendid  bridge  800  feet  in  length,  resting  upon  thirteen  stone 
piera  flrmlv  set  in  the  river  bed.  The  view  from  below  is 
superb.  The  maae  of  timbers  forming  the  wood-work  of  the 
bridge  reach  far  upwaid,  S&4  feet  above  where  the  water  ripplea 


along  over  the  stones  and  broken  rocks  at  the  bottom,  seeming 
almost  to  meet  the  narrow  streak  of  blue  sky  that  peers  down 
between  the  black  iagged  rocks  as  if  to  light  the  world  of  dark- 
ness below.  FoUowmg  along  the  ravine,  we  soon  come  to  a 
spot  where  perpendicular  waUs  of  dark  slate  rock  reach  upward 
on  either  side  more  than  800  feet  above  our  heads;  covered  in 
places  with  dark  crreen  moss,  always  damp  from  dripping 
water  or  the  spra^'  ui  little  waterfalls,  that  take  the  trcmenaous 
leap  and  resolve  into  thin  mist  long  before  they  reach  the  bot- 
tom. In  places  stunted  trees  have  entwined  their  roots  in  the 
crevices  of  the  rock,  and  thus  planted  within  a  firm  founda- 
tion, far  up  the  craggy  wall,  they  sund  bidding  defiance  alike 
to  wind  and  storm,  like  hoary-headed  sentinels  set  bv  an 
eternal  hand  to  guard  the  spot.  The  echo  of  our  footfall  re- 
sounds from  point  to  point  as  though  we  wefe  passing  along 
the  aiale  of  a  ehurch;  and  the  dark  shadow  of  our  bodies  is  re- 
flected in  the  glassy  pool  like  black  giants  of  the  wild  glen. 
Suddenly  there  oreaks  upon  the  ear  a  low  murmuring  soundf 
like  the  noise  of  a  distant  waterfall,  or  the  sighing  of  the  wind 
among  pine  tree  branches,  growing  louder  and  more  heavy  with 
each  succeeding  moment,  until  the  great  rock  ga.lery  seems  to 
Jar  and  tremble,  and  then  the  iron  horse  comes  dashing  upon 
the  bridge,  and  with  his  ponderous  train  makes  his  airy  flight 
overhead.  The  wild  scenery  about  us  produces  a  feeling  of 
awe,  and  the  mighty  works  of  human  genius  dispUyed  in  the 
handling  of  Nature^s  powers  fill  our  minds  with  astonishment. 
The  original  bridge  at  this  place  was  said  to  have  been  built  in 
such  a  manner  that  any  umber  in  the  structure  could  be  re- 
moved and  replaced  again  without  disturbing  any  of  the  othen. 

Wo  might  go  through  to  Buffalo,  and  so  on  to  the  west  by 
this  rou'  -:  but  tve  had  planned  to  proceed  by  a  different  line, 
and  so  will  not  tire  the  reader  with  a  further  description  of  the 
wondera  of  Portage.  Leaving  Homellsville  we  enter  the  nar- 
row valley  of  the  Canlacadea  Creek,  and  soon  commence  to 
ascend  a  neavy  grade  of  about  fifty  feet  to  the  mile,  winding 
along  through  a  variety  of  beautiful  and  ever  changing  scenery, 
past  the  little  village  of  Alfred,  and  on  to  Tip  Top  Summit, 
where  we  are  1760  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  the 
very  highest  point  of  land  we  shall  pass  over  for  very  many 
miles. 

Our  descent  into  the  Genesee  Valley  is  by  a  grade  of  forty 
feet  to  the  mile,  with  no  particular  scenery  worth  recording. 
Following  the  valley  of  the  Genesee  for  eight  or  ten  miles  we 
bid  it  adieu  and  commence  the  ascent  of  another  grade  of  thirty 
feet  to  the  mile  that  is  to  carry  us  to  Cuba  Summit,  a  few  milea 
farther  on.  Arrived  at  the  summit  a  descent  of  five  miles 
brings  us  to  Cuba  station,  on  Oil  C*rcek,  and  onlv  six  miles  from 
its  source.  We  have  now  passed  the  last  rioge  of  the  great 
Alleghany  system,  and  the  character  of  the  sorface  of  the 
cooiitiy  will  soon  commence  to  change. 

ifo.  ^.—Salamanca^Ths  AUanUeand  Great  Wuttm  JSaUwa^^ 
Oorru—TAe  (HI  B&triont  qf  J^nnt^9ani(k-JSarijf  History  and 
tionjlagrationa—OU   Vreek  VaUey—IMnickSy  Tanks  andJid' 
JLnerua-TUusvUU-OU  CUy—MeadoUU-'Oraui/&rd  CknuUp^ 
Mounds  and  the  ancient  mound  imUdtrs. 
**  Salamanca  1"  cries  the  conductor.    Westward  bound  paa- 
aengera  desiring  to  see  the  wondera  of  the  Oil  Regions  will 
diverge  here  to  the  track  of  the  Atlantic  and.  Great  Western 
Railway.    We  have  beheld  the  grandest  scenery  of  the  Brie 
road,  having  already  passed  over  the  Eastern  or  New  York  di- 
vision, the  Delaware  division,  the  Susquehanna  division,  and 
over  8U  miles  of  the  Western  division,  to  a  point  418  miles 
from  New  York,  and  only  40  miles  from  the  blue  waten  of 
lAkeBrie;  and  as  the  remaining  portion  of  this  road  and  tha 
Lake  Shoro  road  is  somewhat  uninteresting  and  monotonous, 
we  willingly  make  the  change.    The  railway  we  have  followed 
so  long  has  been  a  railway  of  almost  constant  curves  and 


crooks.  ^TheM  amount  to  over  80,000  degrees,  or  nearly  enough. 

^allo] 
eye.  a 
works  01  art  seemed  to  be  vieing  with  the  hand  or  Nature  in 


if  placed  in  the  right  position,  to  make  (B  complete  circles, 
has  carried  us  among  the  everlasting  hills  and  winding  valleys, 
where  every  turn  opened  a  new  feast  for  the  eye,  and  tns 


the  production  of  scenes  of  loveliness  and  beauty.  Such 
changing  scenery  is  gazed  upon  with  delight,  and  the  eye  of  the 
traveler  is  never  tired. 

Passing  out  from  the  busv  and  rwidly  growing  town  otf 
Salamanca,  among  a  host  of  locomotives  and  switching  en- 
gines and  long  triuns  of  oil  tanks,  we  fiv  along  down  the  charm- 
ug  valley,  our  course  once  more  tending  towards  the  (J^uaker 
State.  Looking  back  we  behold  the  round-house  and  turn- 
table, moving  columns  of  thick  black  smoke,  locomotives  and 
can  in  slow  motion,  with  brakemen  upou  their  toos  waving 
their  hands  to  the  engineer  as  a  signal  to  let  him  kuow  when 
to  move  backward  or  forward,  and  when  to  stop,  while  the 
ringing  of  bells,  the  sharp  shrill  whistles  of  locomotives  and 
the  ear-piercing  hiss  of  escaping  steam,  proclaim  the  railroad 
terminus  and  the  imporunce  of  the  place.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  outlets  of  the  Oil  Regions,  and  the  trade  in  petroleum 
and  kerosene  is  rapidly  buiioing  up  the  place. 

The  Atlantic  and  Great  Westeru  Railwav  is  one  of  the  main 
thoroughfares  between  the  Bast  and  the  WesU  The  main  pari 
extends  from  Salamanca  to  Ciucinnati,  448  miles  in  length; 
while  the  branches  extend  to  Cleveland,  Oil  City,  etc.  In  com- 
parison with  the  Brie  it  is  a  new  road,  it  having  been  flniahed 
only  a  few  yeara  aiuce.  Passing  through  a  more  level  region 
with  less  curves,  embankment£  costly  bridges  and  rock-cnt> 
tings,  its  orlgl  uai  cost  was  probably  much  ieaa.  The  amount  of 
huiinessitc 


^  carries  on  is  immense. 
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A  ran  or  MT«a  inlleB  brtn^a  us  to  Red  Hooie  Sution,  and 
At*  miles  fmrther  oo  wo  stop  at  Sieamburg.  The  scenerj  «p- 
peandall  and  onliitereetinff ;  and  ae  we  paaa  on  down  the  valley 
with  the  apeed  of  the  wind,  the  wooded  hiUs  that  open  from 
its  banka  appear  to  be  wnirliuff  backward  in  aneat  circle, 
while  the  telegraph  polee  and  other  near  objects  iut  by  almost 
like  flashes  or  lightning.  Randolph,  Kennedy,  Jamestown, 
Aahville,  Fanama,  etc.,  are  soon  paMed,  and  ere  we  are  aware 
of  it  we  And  ourselves  at  Corry,  tfl  miles  distant,  and  again  in 
Pennsylvania.  We  have  bid  adieu  to  the  State  of  New  York 
for  the  last  time. 

Here  we  And  a  bosy  station  and  railwav  terminna  contain- 
ing seven  thousand  InhabitanlB.  The  Oil  Creek  Railway  ex- 
teuding  through  Titusville,  Oil  City,  and  the  very  heart  of  the 
Oil  Regions,  ends  here.  Here,  loo,  we  form  a  Junction  with 
the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad.  The  amount  of  business, 
especially  in  oil,  is  enormous.  Long  trains  of  oil  tanks  stand 
upon  the  lengthened  switches,  awaiting  removal  to  the  refine- 
ries in  the  North  and  JSast.  So  toe  are  marked  for  New  York, 
some  for  Boston,  some  for  Buffalo,  and  some  go  to  the  nearer 
reAneriea  at  Kimira,  Olean,  and  Salamanca.  The  immense 
oil  reAning  works  at  this  place  contain  huge  iron  tanks  capable 
of  holding  10,00)  barrels  of  oil.  Everything  is  tinned  with  oil; 
and  the  whole  vicinity  smells  of  kerosene.  And  well  ft  may, 
for  thousands  of  gallons  are  stored  hero,  and  hundreds  of  oil 
cars  coiMtantly  stand  on  the  traciu,  and  the  trade  in  this  Im- 
porunt  product  of  Nature  has  built  the  place.  Sixteen  years 
ago  this  busy  spot  was  an  unknown  forest.  The  flsh-nawk 
perched  without  fear  upon  the  tops  of  the  tall  dead  trees  that 
stood  here  and  there  along  the  margin  of  the  stream,  and 
screamed  to  his  mate  upon  some  neighl)oring  tree,  perhaps 
standing  where  the  thickest  part  of  the  town  now  exists.  Tne 
wild  cat  roamed  unmolested  along  the  rocky  hillside,  and  the 
deer  bounded  gracefully  through  the  thicket,  little  dreaming 
how  soon  their  favorite  haunls  were  to  be  changed.  How 
rapidly  the  face  of  nature  changes  when  man  has  made  an  im- 
portant discovery  and  set  his  hand  to  the  work. 

The  Almighty  Creator,  with  beneficent  wisdom  and  power, 
has  prepared  everything  necessary  for  the  wants  of  man,  and 
we  often  find  them  out  Just  in  the  right  time  that  we  should. 
A  few  years  since  who  would  have  believed  that  a  mineral  sub- 
stance, a  stone,  dug  from  the  earth,  would  be  used  as  fuel  in 
8 lace  of  wood  t  A  few  years  since  who  would  have  believed 
^at  a  substance  would  ever  be  pumped  from  the  ground  that 
would  be  burned  in  our  lamos,  and  lake  the  place  of  candles 
and  whale  oil  f  And  yet  a  few  years  has  wrought  the  wonder 
and  brought  the  change.  And  furthermore,  the  discovery  came 
at  the  rlgbt  time  ihatll  should.  What  need  of  coal  when  Um- 
ber wait  so  plenty  that  it  was  a  burden  on  the  ground  ?  What 
need  of  kerosene  while  whale  oil  could  be  easily  obtained  in 
abuudance  f  But,  as  wood  and  oil  began  to  be  scarce,  the  new 
discoveries  were  made,  and  lol  there  were  great  natural  reser- 
voirs stored  up  for  us  in  the  l>owels  of  the  earth,  where  it 
had  lain  for  thousands  of  years.  And  so  it  will  ever  be.  God*s 
people  were  never  placed  upon  this  earth  to  suffer  for  the 
want  of  any  great  natural  necessity  like  fuel,  water,  light,  etc.; 
and  when  the  time  comes  that  any  of  these  important  sub- 
stances approaches  failure,  dep<'nd  upon  it,  a  new  and  better 
discovery  is  at  the  door,  or  the  world  is  ripe  for  a  universal  con- 
vulsion that  will  overthrow  all  animatea  life,  and  re-peoplo  it 
with  different  beings,  with  different  wants  and  necessities. 

Oil  Creek  is  a  tortuous  winding  stream,  flowing  among  steep, 
eraggy  hills,  through  a  narrow  valley,  presenting  a  change  of 
scenery  at  every  turn.  This  deep  and  crooked  valley,  flanked 
bv  precipitous  nillsides,  ledges  and  land-slides,  once  rendered 
gloomy  by  the  dark  evergreen  foliage  of  pines  and  hemlocks, 
is  now  the  most  famous  oil  region  of  the  Western  World.  In 
18S8,  Dr.  Brewer  collected  much  oil  by  spreading  blankets  over 
the  springs,  and  as  they  became  saturated,  wringing  out  the 
oil.  But  this  process  was  slow  and  expensive,  and  but  little 
progress  was  made  in  the  business.  In  the  winter  of  1857, 
Colonel  Drake,  an  enterprising  capitalist  of  Connecticut,  ar- 
rived at  the  little  lumbering  town  of  Titusville,  and  commenced 
boring  for  oil.  It  was  the  nrst  oil  well  of  the  region,  and  the 
operations  were  attended  with  many  drawbacks  and  incon- 
veniences. The  tools  had  to  be  carried  fifty  miles  to  be  rc- 
E aired;  and  weeks  and  months  slipped  quietly  by  with  nothing 
ut  expense  to  reward  his  labor.  But  a  determined  mind  is 
never  put  down.  His  losses  ran  high,  but  he  saw  a  golden  har- 
vest ahead,  and  he  persevered  nntfl  the  28th  of  August,  1850, 
when  the  drill  suddenly  sank  into  an  oil  vein,  and  he  drew 
forth  a  thousand  gallons  in  a  day!  The  excitement  was  in- 
tense; and  a  crowd  of  greedy  speculators  were  soon  on  the 
Eound,  purchasing  and  Teasing  the  land,  sometimes  at  almost 
bulous  priceM,  and  dreaming  by  night  of  fortunes  made  in  a 
day.  Steam  tmw-mills  were  hastily  erected  all  along  the  creek; 
and  the  tall  pines  and  ponderous  hemlocks  were  soon  swept 
away  from  the  valley  and  steep  hillsides,  and  the  owl,  the 
bear^  and  catamount  were  forced  to  flee  before  the  march  of 
civihxatlon  and  seek  a  home  farther  from  the  abodes  of  man. 
Companies  were  formed  all  over  the  Union.  Some  lost  their 
all,  and  others  became  immensely  rich.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  the  business  was  exceedingly  prosperous,  and  the 
price  of  kerosene  went  rapidly  down  until  ft  became  worth  only 
a  few  cents  per  gallon.  From  that  day  to  this  the  business  has 
been  steadily  increasinfj^:  and  the  traveler  beholds  at  every 
turn  clusters  of  tall  derricks,  monster  refineries  and  tanks,  iron 
unoke-stacks  reaching  far  up  towards  the  sky  and  rolling  forth 
great  clouds  of  thick  olack  smoke,  while  the  engines  labor  at 


Che  pamps  and  drilla,  long  rows  of  oil  can  readr  for  icmofil, 
machine  ahops,  freight  houaea,  etc,  all  lodiea&Qg  at  a  glaaea 
tha  vaal  amount  of  boainesa  done  along  tbe  ragged  laUer. 
Evemhing  appears  drenched  ^  oil,  aadtfie  very  atmaqflKre  k 
flU^d  with  the  amell  of  keroaene.  Some  times,  tbrongh  aed- 
dent  or  from  lightning,  the  Unks  and  flowing  wella  take  Are 
aad  the  moat  terrible  ooaflagratlona  ensue.  Such  was  the  case 
In  18(B.  when  ten  oil  wells  took  Are  in  quick  sneoeesioi 
thirty  tnooaaDd  barrels  of  oil  boraed  at  once.   Since  then 

more  diaaatrous  Ares  have   occurred,  canaing  acres  of  i , 

and  the  deatractlon  of  wella,  derricks,  machine  abops,  tanks, 
cars,  «tc,  and  blotting  out  all  the  parai^rnalia  of  a  whole 
eatabliahment.  Snch  a  scene  can  be  better  imagin^i  than  de- 
scribed. The  roar  of  the  devouring  elements  resemble  than- 
der :  and  frightful  ezploaiona  fall  npon  the  ear  and  startia 
the  beholder  with  terror.  In  the  night  the  whole  worid  aeeais 
lit  up  with  a  grand  blase  of  light;  and  above  all  roilsadaik 
cloud  of  thick  sulphurous  amoke  aa  if  to  ehnt  out  the  hocrid 
scene  from  the  heavens  above.  Oil  Creek  itself  haa  often  been 
on  Are  for  miles,  and  the  flamea  have  ascended  from  iu  surface 
far  up  among  the  tops  of  the  tall  trees  that  in  many  places  line 
iU  banks.  In  the  month  of  July  of  the  preaent  year  (1^)  tbe 
lightning  strackthe  tanka  of  one  of  the  leading  oil  companies] 
of  thia  region  and  set  on  Are  118,M4  barrels  of  crade  oU.  J 

The  oil  is  now  carried  from  place  to  place  throiu;hoat  the 
near  vicinity  of  the  Oil  Regions  by  means  of  iron  pipes,  sonsej 
of  which  are  many  milea  in  tength.  Thia  la  one  of  the  almplet 
inventions,  and  yet  one  of  great  importance  to  the  oil  nrodncer. 
Wherever  it  extenda  it  annihilatea  the  expensive  freight  rates 
charged  by  the  railway  companiea  for  lU  converance,  for,  Uke 
water,  it  conveys  Utiff  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
pipe  to  any  point  not  higher  than  ita  aonrce.  A  project  is  now 
on  foot  in  this  section  to  construct  a  grand  pipe  line  to  the  At-  > 
lantic  seaboard.  Nearly  all  the  pipe-line  companies  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Oil  Regiona  are  co-operating  in  the  enternriecL 
cliarten  have  l>een  obtained,  and  an  able  engineer  appomted 
to  examine  the  aublect.  He  eaUmatea  the  coat  of  a  foor-inch 
pipe,  800  miles  in  length,  at  $79Di,000 ;  aad  a  six-inch  pipe  at 
$1,564,000.  The  laying  would  of  course  cost  many  tboosands 
more.  But  the  expense  is  not  like  tiiat  of  building  a  rsilw^*; 
and  wnen  once  conatracted  it  la  conveyed  almost  free  of  charge. 
Donbtless  the  skill  and  Ingennlty  of  man  will  in  the  near  future 
fbrnish  na  with  oil  for  lights  at  even  a  cheaper  rate  than  it  is 
now  selling  at.  The  supply  seems  to  be  well  nigh  Inexhaneti- 
ble.  The  month  of  July  just  passed  waa  the  moat  active  in 
eonnection  with  the  oil  trade  ever  known  np  to  that  time,  la 
that  one  month  alone,  1,102,788  barrela  of  crade  oil,  or  Its  equiv- 
alent in  reAned,  waa  ahipped  from  these  regiona.  I>nring  the 
same  time  UI6  new  wells  were  sunk,  producing  in  the  aggregate 
nearly  HJOOD  barrels  daily.  The  history  of  kerosene  oil,  to- 
gether with  an  account  of  the  great  conAagrations  of  the  Oil 
Regions,  has  already  been  given  through  the  columna  of  Tarn 
Urowimo  Would;  we  will,  therefore,  cut  abort  this  diveieion, 
and  proceed  at  once  with  our  Journey. 

Much  of  our  way  now  Hm  throusli  a  newly  cleared  coantiy; 
and  occasional  black  patches  of  fallow  ground  thickly  set  with 
charred  stumps  meet  the  eye.  Nevertheless  little  hamlets  snd 
oil  stations  are  thickly  set  all  along  the  valley;  and  in  aooie 
places  OM  is  scarcely  out  of  sight  before  we  reach  the  nexL 
Passing  Spartansburg,  Centreville,  TryonvUle.  and  eeveral 
others,  we  come  to  litnsville— S7  mUes  from  Corry,  and  501 
from  New  York.  Here  is  a  great  natural  oil  spring;  and  nesr 
here  the  Arst  oil  well  waa  sank,  as  haa  been  before  narrated. 
The  city  is  one  of  rapid  growth,  and  although  it  is  but  in  ita 
Infancy,  it  already  approachea  in  point  of  mte  Owego  or  SU 
mira,  and  containa  many  noble  and  Aourishing  Inatltationi. 
Like  the  many  little  hamleta  we  have  left  behind,  it  ia  rendered 
dingy  with  oil  smoke  and  dust,  and  the  railwav  switches  are 
well  Ailed  with  oil  cars,  ready  to  draw  from  the  atnpendoos 
tanka  a  full  supply.  Leaving  the  important  citv  of  Titusville 
we  pass  in  quick  succession  Shaffer,  Pioneer,  Petroleum  C«n> 
tre,  etc..  etc.,  and  soon  arrive  at  Oil  City,  the  great  central  depot 
of  the  Oil  Regions.  Here  Oil  Creek  empties  Its  waiera  into  the 
Alleghany  lUver.  At  McClintock,  only  three  miles  back,  ws 
passed  another  naiural  well,  which  was  well  known  to  the  In- 
dians, and  the  oil  collected  and  sold  by  them  for  medicine  was 
long  known  as  Seneca  Oil.  We  now  pass  through  a  citv  of  der^ 
ricks,  where  the  clinking  of  drills,  the  pnfling  of  laboring 
steam-engines,  the  clang  of  hammers,  ana  the  bnsy  hum  of 
machinery  is  heard  in  every  direction.  Long  linea  of  inky 
smoke  ascend  from  the  locomotives  and  roll  along  the  valley, 
and  the  ringing  of  bells  and  shriek  of  whistles,  and  thunder  of 
heavy  trains  fall  upon  the  ear  in  miqgllng  confusion.  Vellow- 
traveiier,  be  not  afraid  of  smoke,  dhst,  and  oil,  for  every- 
thing you  meet  ia  tinged  with  it.  The  monster  tanks,  reAne- 
riea, and  oil  worka  atlhis  place  are  wonders  in  themaelvea,  aad 
resemble  vast  hives  of  human  industry.  The  city  is  built  on  a 
strip  of  flat  land,  near  the  base  of  a  high  steep  bluff,  and  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  largest  cities  we  have  yet  seen.  Along 
its  narrow  streets  may  be  seen  a  motley  crowd  of  laborers- 
black  and  white,  Irish,  English  and  German. 

Here  is  the  terminus  of  the  Franklin  branch  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western  Railway,  which  will  carry  ua  onward  to 
the  main  line  again,  which  we  diverged  fh>m  at  Corrr.  The 
flrst  station  out  from  Oil  City  is  Reno,  three  milea  oiatant; 
after  which  we  pass  Franklin,  five  milea  lurther  on,  then  Sugar 
Creek,  Utlca,  etc.,  all  more  or  less  connected  with  the  oil  trade, 
and  anon  we  reach  Meadville,  96  miles  distant;  by  the  w«y  we 
have  conie,  555  miles  from  New  York;  ihougb  by  the  mors  dl- 
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rect  roQte,  by  the  way  of  Oorry  and  Salamanca,  it  Is  only  SIS'. 
At  last,  then,  here  we  are  again,  upon  tlie  main  line  of  the  At- 
antio  and  Great  Western,  42  milea  west  of  Corry.  M eadviUe 
Jaa  more  handsome  town  than  many  others  that  we  have  latelv 
■een.  and  althoogh  it  is  the  centre  of  an  immense  trade  with 
the  Oil  Beglon,  it  is  more  free  from  dingy  coal  dust,  smoke  and 
the  odor  or  kerosene.  It  is  situated  on  French  Creek,  in  the 
delightful  Talley  we  have  followed  up  from  Franklin,  and  is 
the  county  seat  of  Crawford  Countv.  It  is  numbered  among 
the  oldest  towns  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  conuins  many 
Doble  Institutions.  Conspicuous  among  these  are  the  State 
ArsenaL  the  MeadvUle  Academy,  the  Alleghany  College, 
fDondea  in  1815,  and  the  splendid  Court  House  near  the  beauti- 
lU  public  square.  The  streets  are  neat  and  clean,  and  in  many 
places  admirably  shaded  by  long  rows  of  trees.  Taken  all  in 
all,  Meadville  is  a  pleasant  place  to  stop  at.  and  an  agreeable 
nlace  for  the  weary  traveller  to  rest  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
journey. 

Crawford  County  is  gently  rolling,  or  undulating,  but  Ae 
hills  are  nowhere  so  high  and  steep  as  those  we  sawln  the  Oil 
Begion.  The  soil  is  almost  universally  rich,  and  good  especially 
for  gracing,  and  there  is  little  or  no  real  wante  land  in  the 
county.  *^jn  an  extensive  plain  near  Oil  Creek  there  is  a  vast 
mound  of  stones,  containine  many  hundred  thousand  cart 
loads.**  When  it  was  first  discovered  there  had  soil  enough 
aoeumnlated  upon  its  summit  to  support  a  noble  pine  tree  that 
had  there  taken  root,  and  for  long  years  withstood  the  bumlns 
sun  of  summer  and  the  roaring  blasts  of  winter.  Who  built  ft 
Is  a  mystery;  though  it  is  generally  ascribed  to  an  ancienc  race, 
who  are  supposed  to  have  ouilt  many  far  greater  mounds  found 
scattered  over  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  far  Wcc^t,  some  of 
which,  considered  as  works  of  art  must  have  been  grand  and 
Imposing  in  their  mighty  proportions.  If  there  eter  was  such 
a  race,  Uiey  probably  inhabited  America  previous  to  the  In- 
dians, and  many,  many  centuries  before  the  sailing  of  Columbus. 

No.  l.—Oimniaut  Zak^—Apvu  the  Pennfi^vania  line-^OMo 
Suffaet  and  SoU— Early  SetUemtrUs  and  Border  Ware— Ap- 
proach to  deveiand—The  Lake  Shore^A  Day  in  the  CfUy— 
Lake  View  Cemetenf-^S^fiecOone. 

Again  we  are  in  motion.  Bight  miles  out  from  MeadsYlUe 
we  pass  Sutton*8  Statioi^,  and  six  miles  further  brings  us  to 
Svansburg:  near  the  south  shore  of  Conneaut  Lake,  a  clear 
and  beaunful  sheet  of  water,  four  miles  in  length  by  two  in 
width.  This  lake  abounds  with  fish;  and  during  the  warm  days 
of  summer,  when  the  atmosphere  is  clear  and  the  calm  surface 
of  the  water  appears  without  a  ruffle,  the  fisherman  launches 
his  little  boat  and  glides  out  over  its  placid  bosom  to  a  clump 
of  willows,  or  some  favorite  old  tree  upon  the  margin,  and 
there  in  the  cool  and  grateful  shade  takes  solid  comfort  with 
the  rod  and  line. 

The  general  course  of  our  route  now  winds  southwardly, 
along  a  somewhat  crooked  though  fertile  valley,  and  ere  Ions 
we  enter  Mercer  County— famous  for  bitnminoua  or  fine  coal, 
which  is  abundantly  found  in  almost  every  part.  Swinging 
to  the  westward  we  shortly  cross  the  Pennsylvania  Hue. 
OrangeviUe  is  the  first  stopping  place  In  Ohio.  Two  more  sta- 
tions are  passed  and  then  we  arrive  at  Warren—the  conntnr 
seat  of  Trumbull  Countyv-pleasantly  situated  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Mahoning  River.  At  Leavittsburg,  three  miles  beyond 
Warren,  we  leave  the  main  line  of  the  AUantic  and  Great  west- 
em  Kailway,  and  diverge  to  the  northwest  on  a  branch  line. 
The  surface  of  the  country  is  smooth  and  generally  rolling,  and 
the  scenery  dull  and  monotonous. 

The  roaa  now  becomes  more  straight  and  level,  and  as  there 
is  nothing  especially  interesting  to  be  seen  along  the  route,  we 
will  call  the  reader*s  attention  for  a  short  time  to  a  few  remarks 
on  the  general  surface  and  early  history  of  the  State.  Travelers 
who  pass  along  the  Ohio  River  and  view  its  lofty  banks,  often 
steep  and  rugged,  with  their  summits  barren  or  scantily  clothed 
with  a  covering  of  scrub-oaks,  briers  and  dwarf  pines,  are  very 
apt  to  form  a  wrong  opinion  of  the  general  appearance  of  the 
State.  Had  they  ascended  the  creeks  and  streams  that  pour 
their  waters  into  the  Ohio  from  the  north,  they  would  have 
found  themselves  upon  an  elevated  table-land,  gently  undula- 
ting or  rolling,  clothed  with  green  forests,  noble  meadows,  well 
colavated  fields  of  com  and  wheat,  and  here  and  there  snatches 
of  level  plain,  over  which  the  tall  grass  waves  in  the  gentle 
breeze  like  mild  billows  upon  the  ocean.  And  like  this  the 
scene  continues;  stretching  far  away  towards  the  distant  Lake 
^e  shore.  Of  course  there  are  now  then  patches  of  swamp 
land,  and  occasionally  a  rounded  hillock  rising  a  little  above 
the  general  height  of  the  others,  or  a  deep  guUey  washed  out  of 
the  nch  alluvial  soil  by  some  stream  during  a  freshet,  perhaps 
ages  ago;  but  the  eye  beholds  no  euch  wild  scenery  as  it  wit- 
nesses in  the  Alleghany  regions  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  and  but  few  places  are  noticed  where  the  lana  is  not 
Busceptlble  to  cultivation. 

The  State  contains  an  area  of  40,000  square  miles,  being  only 
about  8,000  less  than  New  York  or  Pennsylvania.  It  is  .168 
miles  in  circuit,  and  its  Lake  Erie  shore  is  150  miles  in  length. 
In  178S,  Benjamin  Tupper  and  General  Putnam  invited  the 
honorably  discharged  soldiers  of  the  revolution  holding  land 
warrants  in  Ohio  to  proceed  with  them  to  the  Sute,  locate  their 
land  and  form  a  settlement.  "  The  Ohio  Company "  was  at 
once  formed,  and  on  the  7th  of  April,  1788,  a  party  of  settlers, 
with  General  Pntnam  at  their  heao,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Xnaklngnm  River,  and  commenced  the  first  settlen^ent  of  the 


State,  at  Marietta.  At  that  time  the  Shawnee  Indians  held  po» 
session  of  the  best  lands  In  the  territory.  Their  leading  chief,, 
who  was  disposed  to  bo  friendly,  was  named  Cornstalk. 

In  November,  1788,  Major  Styles,  with  twenty-five  others,, 
made  the  second  settlement.  Just  above  Cincinnati,  in  the  midst 
of  danger,  surrounded  by  a  hostile  band  of  savages.  During 
their  work  upon  a  block-house  they  were  obliged  to  labor  with 
their  loaded  guns  always  In  reach,  and  with  sentinels  con« 
stantly  on  duty.  Two  years  later  a  colony  of  Frenchmen  set- 
tled at  Gallipolis,  under  the  direction  of  the  "  Scioto  Land 
Company.**  Shortly  afterwards  a  settlement  was  made  at 
Cleveland,  on  Lake  Brie,  and  another  at  Conneaut,  after  which 
the  State  commenced  to  advance  rapidly  in  population  and 
wealth.  In  1800  its  population  numbered  over  45,000,  and  in 
thirty  years  more  it  contained  nearly  one  million  souls. 

The  early  pioneer  life  of  Ohio  was  one  of  stroggle,  trial  and 
danger.  Artful  foes  aroused  a  feeling  of  Jealousy  and  hatred 
in  the  savage  breast,  and  lured  them  on  to  m*^.rder  the  setUers. 
A  general  Indian  war  was  soon  Inaugurated,  ^d  some  of  tho 
bloodiest  deeds  ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of  savage  warfare 
were  committed.  Commanded  by  barbarous  chiefs,  the  savages 
pressed  forward  with  vigor,  carrying  the  torch  in  one  hand  and 
the  scalping  knife  in  the  other;  and  for  a  time  they  threatened 
to  overthrow  all  civilization  in  the  state.  But  at  length  the 
brave  General  Wayne  was  sent  against  them  with  an  army  of 
8.000  men;  and  on  the  dOth  of  August,  1794,  they  met,  and  a  ter- 
rible conflict  ensued.  The  whites  were  victorious,  and  the  In- 
dians being  severely  chastised  were  glad  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of 
peace.  But  it  was  not  for  long.  Our  second  war  with  Bnglan<t 
breaking  out,  deceitful  Tories  fired  the  Indian*s  heart  again, 
and  aroused  anew  the  latent  spirit  in  his  bosom— the  spirit  or 
revenge,  plunder  and  blood.  General  Proctor  commanded  the 
British  army  in  this  Quarter,  and  now  his  friend  and  ally  ap- 
peared—the great  chief  Tecumseh.  He  inflamed  his  warriors 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  desperation;  and  the  horrible  work  they 
committed  stamped  Proctor*s  name  with  infaniy,  and  clothea 
the  fair  State  of  Ohio  in  mourning.  General  Harrison*s  cam- 
paign in  Ohio  was  one  of  momentous  import,  and  filled  with 
thrilling  scenes  and  painful  incidents.  The  massacre  of  tiie 
River  Raisin,  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs,  and  the  gallant  defence 
of  Fort  Stephenson,  will  ever  be  remembered  in  connectioD 
with  the  history  of  this  celebrated  Indian  war. 

But  the  dark  days  like  a  dark  cloud  were  destined  soon  to  pas9 
away.  The  American  array  was  victoiious  on  land  and  sea. 
Tecumseh  was  killed  and  his  bands  of  marauding  savages  com- 

elled  to  flee  before  the  march  of  civilization;  and  as  toe  hardy 
fh>ntier8man  sat,  as  it  were,  in  the  bosom  of  his  fami/y  at 
night,  before  a  bright  fire  that  roared  above  the  old  fashioned 
audirons  and  leaped  up  the  great  wide  throated  stone  chim- 
ney, sending  a  flood  of  mellow  light  over  the  rude  apartment, 
where  his  bctteivhalf  industriously  rattled  her  knitting  needles, 
and  his  flaxen  haired  children  rattled  their  playthings,  and 
laughed  and  ehatted  like  a  troop  of  overjoyed  magpies,  while 
the  angry  storm  beat  down  upon  the  roof  overhead,  and  the 
wintry  blast  roared  like  a  hurricane  in  the  darkness  without^ 
he  felt  the  true  happiness  of  home.  Be  had  earned  it  through 
sweat,  toil  and  blood.  The  danger  had  all  passed  away,  and 
In  perfect  safety  he  could  sit  down  and  caress  his  loved  ones. 
When  in  the  field  and  in  the  camp,  how  his  anxious  heart  had 
bled  for  the  safety  of  those  he  was  forced  to  leave  behind. 
Every  new  move  of  the  enemy  chilled  his  very  soul  with  dread 
when  he  thought  of  the  safety  of  those  at  home,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  nerved  his  arm  to  strike  the  determined  blow— 
the  blow  that  was  destined  to  bring  liberty  and  peace.  And 
those  at  home,  how  their  hearts  hM  bled  for  him.  He  was 
away  in  the  wilderness  battling  a  B&\aae  f  oe ;  a  foe  relentless  and 
without  mercy.  How  that  faithful  wi^  anxiously  watched,  wept 
and  prayed  for  the  hnsband*s  safe  return,  the  world  may  never 
know.  Common  danger  cements  the  hearts  of  friends  in  ever- 
lastimr  affection.  It  has  been  bought  with  a  price— it  can  never 
be  eflfaced;  and  no  doubt  our  forefathers'  rude  log  cabin,  with 
its  rough  stone  chimney,  was,  on  his  return  from  war,  more 
dear  to  nim  than  the  palace  of  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever 
lived.  How  few  there  are  to-day  that  realize  the  trae  blessings 
of  home.  They  are  all  engaged  in  the  mad  whirl  of  fashion, 
pride,  and  the  scramble  after  monied  wealth;  the  end  of  which 
is  never  reached.  The  monied  aristocracy  of  our  great  cities 
are  perplexed  with  constant  care  and  troubles  that  the  outside 
world  knows  not  of;  and  though  they  may  appear  to  take  com- 
fort in  their  luxurious  surroundings,  it  is  not  that  blissful  state 
of  happiness  found  in  the  household  of  the  forest  settler,  with 
its  yard  of  charred  stumps,  and  tall  hemlock  surroundings,  pur- 
chased through  toil  and  danger.  Such  a  home,  abounding  in 
health  and  genial  good  nature,  where  the  primitive  neighbors, 
though  rough  and  plain  in  exterior,  clasp  the  mutual  hand  of 
friendship  and  peace  in  unison  like  a  band  of  brothers  and 
sisters,  is  a  prize  to  its  possessor,  the  value  of  which  Is  never 
nnderuatimated. 

But  here  we  are,  whirling  through  the  depths  of  a  great  city. 
Beyond,  the  blue  waters  or  Lake  JBrie  stretch  far  away  to  the 
north,  bounding  the  limits  of  vision.  And  yonder  comes  a 
steamer,  puffing  and  blowing  clouds  of  white  steam  from  her 
tall  sinoke-siacks,  while  the  water  dashes  from  her  paddle- 
wheels  in  fleecy  showers  of  spray.  Onward  she  comes,  grace- 
ful yet  noble  in  her  movements,  her  brilliantlY  painted  sidea 
glistening  In  the  rays  of  the  noon-day  sun.  Sne  is  checking 
er  speed;  and  in  a  few  minutes  later  with  the  glorious  stars 
and  stripes  waving  from  her  fiag-staff,  and  bells  ringing,  she 
moves  slowly  up  to  the  pier.  The  loud  hiss  of  escaping  steam 
dntrs  sharply  in  our  ears  as  the  ponderous  locomotives  pass 
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qaickly  by  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  leftaiid  iu  every  di 
rection,  eome  with  trains  &od  tome  without.  Round  bouses 
«nd  immende  machine  HhoM.  with  their  long  alaie  rouf^,  loom 
up  near  at  hand.  And  farther  back,  beyond  the  line  of  moving 
locomotives  and  cars,  and  babel  of  railway  machinery,  above 
Che  forest  of  maples  that  adorn  the  streets,  grand  edifices  ap- 
pear to  the  view,  with  domes  and  numerous  lofty  spires  reacD- 
in^  far  skyward.  Sjlowly  we  move  on,  up  to  the  great  Union 
Kailway  iK-pot,  stretching  along  with  an  unbroken  roof  many 
hundred  feel  in  length;  and  one  of  the  largest  and  most  elegant 
stone  structures  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Upon  the  keystoneet 
at  either  end  are  beautiful  emblematical  designs,  and  portraits 
adorn  the  entrances.  Over  the  main  entrance,  the  portrait  of 
Mr.  AniaMi  Stone,  who  supehnt4>nded  its  building.  Deauiifully 
carved  in  bas-relief,  looks  kindly  forth  as  if  to  welcome  the 
weary  traveler.  "Cleveland."  cries  the  conductor.  ''Junction 
«ith  the  Lake  Shore  aad  Michigan  Southern  Kailway  for  the 
West." 

In  regard  to  siae  and  commercial  Imnortance,  Cleveland  ranks 
AS  the  second  city  in  Ohio.  By  the  rsew  York  and  Erie,  and 
Lake  Shore  Kaiiways.  it  is  JiKi'miles  from  New  York,  and  by 
ihe  Eric  and  Atlaiuic  and  lirt-at  Wc^icrn  roads,  tt'^7  miles; 
Chough  by  the  route  we  have  laki-n.  inciiKl.iig  llie  circuit  of  the 
Oil  lU'u'ion.  it  IS  666  niiU-8  from  Nrw  York,  bi'ing  48  miles  from 
Leavittsl  urg.  and  111  beyond  Mead\ille.  None  of  the  cities 
we  have  thus  far  paMsrd  liirtmtih  M|>i>roachc8  Cleveland  in  mag- 
Diliide.  ll!«  present  eriimuli-d  popiilalion  is  at  least  16(),UlU. 
Previous  to  ITMi.  the  groiiiid  was  clHimed  by  the  Indians,  and 
not  a  furrow  had  Ueii  tiiriit-d  or  tree  felled  within  the  present 
city  limits.  Eighty  y»art*  ut:o  tlie  rtrsi  cubin  was  erecletl.  and 
flflVMX  years  h^'o  it  wa-*  a  lUfre  iM>r*i  villa^'e  of  61*)  inhuUitants. 
The  oiMiiing  of  the  railway  system,  to^'elher  with  the  lake  and 
canal  trade,  suddenly  worked  "a  miL'hiy  change  in  the  place,  and 
It  soon  became  lUled  with  an  cuierpnsiug  and  indusirioua  mul 
Cilude. 

The  city  is  mostly  situated  upon  a  boantifnl  plain,  ahont  100 
feet  above  the  level  of  iIk-  lake,  and  is  divided  by  the  Cuyahoga 
River.  Near  the  nioiitli  of  the  river  a  commodious  ship  ehan 
Del  has  been  worked  out.  leMdiiig  to  the  lake.  ali>ng  which  the 
lake  steamers'  may  anchor  in  safely.  Two  noble  piers  have  also 
been  con^tructed,  reacliin::  far  out  into  the  lake  many  hundred 
feet,  lighted  at  ni^hl  by  two  lighthouses,  one  situated  on  the 
eastern  pier,  and  the  other  on  a  little  hill  above,  from  which 
it  throws  a  rich  Hood  of  golden  light  over  the  whole  busy  scene. 
The  ring  of  heavy  steam  hammers  proclaim  the  manufacture 
of  iron,  and  the  immense  kerosene  works  are  second  only  to 
those  of  iMtisburg.  Leaving  the  manufacturing  portion  of  the 
city  with  its  long  slate  roofs,  tall  brick  chimneys,  clouds  of 
smoke,  and  noisv  clatter  of  whirring  machinery,  we  ascend  to 
the  more  beautiful  part  of  the  place,  where  everything  is  clean 
and  neat,  the  atmo!»phere  clear  and  free,  and  the' scenery  grand 
and  delightful.  Supi'rior  street  is  the  leading  thoroughfare  of 
Che  city,  and  as  we  pass  along  amidst  the  moving  multitude 
that  constantly  throng  this  great  business  avenue,  we  cannot 
help  being  impressed  with  a  realization  of  the  vast  amount  of 
business  tran!*acted.  Near  the  centre  of  the  city  is  the  grand 
Monumental  Park,  ten  acres  in  extent,  situated  upon  a  beauti- 
ful plot  of  ground,  and  appropriately  adorned  with  maple  and 
other  shade  trees.  As  we  stroll  along  the  cool  ana  shady 
^^rounds,  we  come  suddenly  upon  the  elegant  Italian  marble 
statue  of  Commodore  Perry.  It  is  over  eight  feet  in  hei)jht, 
and  stands  upon  a  Rhode  Island  granite  pedestal  that  rises 
Cwelve  feet  from  the  ground.  The  whole  work  coat  $8,0U0.  and 
was  finished  in  1860.  Among  the  more  noted  buildings  of  the 
city  may  be  mentioned  the  uew  Methodist  Church,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Erie  street,  the  Case  Hall.  City  Hall,  Post-Office,  and 
Custom  House,  near  the  Park,  Trinity  Church,  etc.  Passing 
over  into  Euclid  avenne.  we  enter  one  of  the  most  beaatifui 
thoroughfares  in  the  American  Union.  Noble  mansions  and 
Imposing  residences,  surrounded  by  elegant  yards,  and  shad) 
groves  and  gardens  of  fruits  and  flowers  line  either  side.  The 
air  comes  to  our  nostrils  loaded  with  sweet  perfume. 

Five  miles  from  the  city,  by  the  way  of  this  beautiful  avenne. 
brings  us  to  Lake  View  Cemetery,  or  the  city  of  the  dead.  It 
is  situated  on  an  elevated  table-land,  250  feel  above  the  lake, 
where  the  view  is  unobstructed  and  splendid.  It  consists  of 
^H)  acres,  and  was  first  opened  in  1870.  As  we  walk  along  the 
richly  decorated  avenues,  already  lined  in  some  places  with 
rows  of  marble  tombstones  and  elegant  monuments,  and  note 
the  flowers  and  shrubbery  planted  oy  loving  hands  in  kindly 
memory  of  departed  friends,  our  eyes  moisten  w  ith  sympathi- 
aing  sorrow;  for  who  has  not  lost  some  near  and  dear  one,  and 
followed  them  in  mouniing  t^  the  grave  ?  And  they,  loo,  have 
planted  flowers  and  dropped  tears  over  that  consecrated  spot, 
where  the  last  remains  of  that  dear  friend  was  laid.  And  yet, 
why  should  we  mouni  ?  It  is  not  death  eternal,  it  is  only 
change.  The  body  that  has  suffered  pain,  and  agony,  and 
death,  at  the  separation  of  the  soul,  has  gone  to  the  trrave  only 
to  change.  We  say  it  has  gone  to  its  eternal  rest  And  yet  in 
ihe  whole  circle  of  nature  there  is  no  such  thing  as  rest.  All 
is  change  and  action;  constant  and  Increasing.  Should  the 
works  of  nature  cease  their  action,  the  universe  would  burst 
asunder.  Therefore,  while  the  world  exists  the  body  itself 
jnay,  in  one  sense,  be  said  to  be  eternal.  It  is  well-known  that 
the  body  is  undergoing  a  constant  change  all  the  time,  even 
jiuring  the  healthy  moments  of  our  natural  existence.  The 
/ood  we  eat  is  constantly  forming  new  material  to  re-build  the 
wasted  particles  passed  off  in  sweat,  etc.,  so  that  in  ten  years 
•i  the  farthest,  not   a  particle  of  our   old   body  remains.    It 


Has  been  done  gradually,  and  we  noticed  it  not.  Tet  all  is  new. 
New  bone,  new  moade,  new  blood,  new  everything.  At  dr*ti 
It  decays  and  returns  to  dust.  It  mingles  with  the  soil  acd 
helps  to  furnish  important  parts  in  the  life  of  vegetatioxL 
ana  this  in  torn  famiahes  the  material  for  the  forma-tion  dt 
blood,  and  bone,  and  muscle  of  the  animal  or  human  body. 
Thus  we  see  the  body  goes  to  the  grave  but  to  perform  the  offi- 
ces prescribed  for  It  by  the  Almighty  hand  that  guides  tha 
destinies  of  worlds.  Why  should  we  murmur  at  the  wi-^ 
decree  f  Bat  the  far  more  important  part,  the  eternal  spint, 
the  immortal  soul,  what  of  it  r  Your  own  conscience  and  the- 
ology will  tell  you.  It  has  left  the  corruptible  flesh  and  gsoe 
forth  at  the  behest  of  the  Creator,  be  sure  for  the  be«t.  O-ar 
lives  are  swiftly  passing  on.  and  soon  chall  or/r  souls  be  saiik> 
moned  hence,  and  our  earthly  bodies  laid  in  the  narrow  hoMe 
like  those  who  have  gone  before.  And  then  who  will  cht-ri^h 
our  memory,  and  plant  flowers  upon  our  grave  f  Some  one, 
aye.  some  one. 

But  the  sun  is  already  descending  in  the  west,  and  oar  tima 
for  viewing  the  beauties  of  the  city  is  limited.  Returning, 
therefore,  we  descend  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  taking  a  hurriea 
survev  of  the  United  States  .Marine  H(N!>pitnl.  and  then  make  a 
flying  visit  to  the  Clevelanil  .Medic  al  ColleL''-.  the  Public  Library, 
etc.,  after  which  we  repair  to  the  Waddeil  House,  one  of  the 
best  hotels  in  the  place,  and  retire  early  that  we  may  get  a  good 
QigUt'a  rest,  for  the  journey  on  the  morrow  is  to  be  lon^. 


No,  %,^An.  Emiy  Start-^Owr  (he  Cuyahogik^ThB 
Wai^r  Work9^Ths  Lake  Short— Swampt  an4 
HunU  SceMrf^ToUdoSouUum  Michigat^ 

Rising  early  In  the  morning,  we  proceed  to  the  depot  In  time 
to  take  the  lirst  fast  train  for  the  H  esL  We  find  it  on  time,  a« 
usual,  with  its  long  line  of  beautiful  yellow  coachea,  ladea 
wiai  human  freight.  Taking  our  seat  upon  the  velvet  cnahioa 
of  a  sui>erb  Pullman  Palace  Car.  we  await  events.  Preaently  a 
bright  new  locomotive  issues  from  the  great  round  hooae  noC 
far  away,  and  glittering  and  flashing  back  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun,  comes  on  directly  towards  ns.  It  is  fired  up  xo 
the  highest  pitch;  and  as  the  safety  valve  suddenly  rises  from 
the  pressure,  the  sharp  hiss  of  the  escaping  steam  shrieks  fear- 
fully in  our  ears.  As  it  approaches  nearer  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  hardy  engineer,  standing  steadily  at  his  poet,  with  tus 
hand  on  the  lever  and  his  gaze  oenl  forward  from  the  cab  win- 
dow. The  sweat  trickles  down  his  cheeks,  and  hia  face  and 
form,  though  somewhat  coarse  and  rough  in  exterior.  Is  filled 
with  frankness  and  genial  good  nature  within.  And  this  is  tk« 
man  who  is  to  hold  me  reins  and  guide  the  impatient  iron  aieed 
that  is  to  take  us  so  many  miles,  like  the  wings  of  the  wind,  . 
westward.  A  mighty  responsibility  rests  upon  his  aboolders; 
for  more  than  a  liundrea  human  beings  are  this  day  placioa 
their  lives  in  his  hands.  The  time  for  departure  ia  at  hajuL 
The  conductor  stands  upon  the  platform,  with  one  hand  upon 
the  iron  railing  of  the  car  and  in  the  other  hia  open  watch. 
The  engineer,  who  has  hitched  his  engine  to  the  train,  ia  look- 
ing back  and  patiently  waiting  for  the  forward  signal.  The 
conductor,  who  has  ^iven  timely  warning  to  all  who  would 
take  the  train  to  get  aooard,  closes  his  watch,  waves  hia  hand, 

I  and  steps  upon  the  car.  A  moment  later  we  find  ouraelves 
moving  rapidly  through  the  city. 
Dashing  over  the  Cuyahoga  River  i>y  n  neat  and  elegant 
bridge,  the  instantaneous  view  up  and  down  the  river  is  very 
fine.  Over  the  river,  and  down  near  the  shore  of  the  lake,  are 
the  Cleveland  w^ater  works.  The  water  is  brought  to  this  spot 
■  through  a  tunnel  6,600  feet  in  length,  extending  out  directly  ' 
under  thelake.  Being  well  filtered,  it  reaches  the  works  iu  a 
pure  state,  and  fn>m  thence  is  forced  by  two  powerful  engines 
to  the  beautiful  reservoir,  situated  on  a  high  bluff,  west  of  the 
river,  overlooking  the  lake,  city,  and  miles  of  surrounding 
country.  From  here  it  is  conveyed  through  pipes  all  over  the 
city. 

Leaving  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  we  paea  along  the  lake 
shore  westward.  Whenever  we  pass  over  favorable  positions 
the  view  far  out  over  the  blue  waters  of  Lake  Erie  is  truly 
Bulendid.  Steamers  loaded  with  flour,  grain  and  passengera, 
glide  swiftly  through  the  waters,  graceful  as  the  swan,  Arm- 
ing one  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  to  bo  met  with  aloog 
tbu  lake.  Being  on  elevated  ground,  we  can  often  see  them  as 
they  sail  awav.  Tar  as  the  unassisted  eye  can  behold,  apparently 
growing  smaller  and  smaller  with  e'ach  succeeding  moment, 
until  they  appear  but  as  a  mere  speck  upon  the  ocean,  and 
are  lost  to  our  sight  in  the  dim  distance.  Others  com- 
ing towards  us  appear  to  grow  larger  and  larger  aa  they 
silently  a^^proach,  and  by-and-by  the^r  come  dashing  past  oa 
almost  with  the  speed  of  a  locomotive,  and  with  the  water 
la'*hed  to  snowy  foam  all  around  their  oaddle  wheels.  The 
great  structure  is  genlly  rocked  from  side  to  side  by  the  bil- 
lows, like  the  cradle  of  an  infant.  As  she  rushes  past  us  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  her  gayly  decorated  sides,  rails  and  doors, 
and  of  her  merrv  passengers  seated  around  upon  deck,  drink- 
ing in  the  splenaid  scenery  along  the  shore.  We  are  filled  with 
admiration  as  we  contemplate  the  great  works  the  mind  of 
man  has  wrought,  and  we  long  to  ride  on  the  roiling  deep. 

Occasionally  an  alder  swamp,  a  little  hillock,  or  a  grove  of 
timber,  shuts  out  the  view  of  tne  lake,  and  sometimes  we  ma 
a  considerable  distance  without  seeing  it.  Generally,  however, 
as  we  approach  and  pass  the  little  millstreama,  over  the  atroog 
one-arched  bridge,  we  can  look  away  down  the  shallow  valley. 
along  which  the  creek  meanders,  lined  with  willows  and 
alders,  and  here  and  there  patches   of  flags,  and  sweet-scented 
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t)nie  liloaiiomed  llowera,  and  behold  tbe  *^.ie  wateni  in  Uie  dl^ 
tanoe.  Thirteen  mlJes  from  Cleveland  brings  us  to  Berea, 
where  Cqyahoga  or  *'Ohio  grindstones'*  are  made.  Passing 
the  unimportant  sUttons  at  Olmstead  Falls,  Bidgeyillo  and 
£1  jrie,  we  come  to  Oberlin,  thirty-foor  miles  from  develand, 
4uid  the  site  of  a^roeperoas  college,  founded  in  1884. 

Beyond  Oberlin  the  scenery  becomes  somewhat  dull  and 
monotonous.  The  northern  part  of  Ohio  is  thickly  sprinkled 
with  marshes  and  swamos,  alternating  with  patches  or  prairie 
«nd  woodland,  among  which  the  railway  winds.  Now  we  are 
«but  in  by  a  wall  of  thick  alders  and  willows,  interlaced  with 
An  intricate  web  of  climbing  swamp  vines,  and  vrith  dark  and 
muddy  pools  of  stsflrnant  water  lying  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
rendered  green  by  the  spawn  of  frogs  and  the  leaves  of  lilies, 
«nd  anon  we  dash  out  upon  the  beautiful  plain,  along  by  the 
side  of  the  dusty  highway,  and  highly  cultivated  fields  of  grass, 
wheat  and  com.  iTeat  country  dwellings,  with  front  yaras  of 
flowers  and  trees,  meet  the  eye,  and  noble  school  houses, 
painted  white,  with  tidy  green  shutters,  are  noticed.     The 


meiry  shonte  of  the  scholars  at  play  reach  our  ears  above  the 
coar  of  the  train,  and  we  wonder  If  we  ever  made  so  mnch 
noise  in  the  world.    Now  and  then  we  pass  a  little  country 


«hurch,  standing  among  a  group  of  buildings,  or  solitary  and 
alone,  ite  tidy  white  spire  pointing  skyward,  and  ite  Uttle 
rural  cemetery  thickly  studded  with  white  tomb-stones.  Those 
simple  marble  slabs  tell  their  tale  as  truly  and  effectively  as  the 
^nreatest  monnmente  we  beheld  in  the  Lake  View  Cemetery  at 
Cleveland.  Love  and  affection  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  mgh 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  alike.  The  man  of  millions  may  com- 
mand the  respect  and  admiration  of  thousands,  but  his 
monied  wealth  oegeto  only  love  of  Jt«elf,  and  after  all  it  is  found 
that  the  admiratiou  of  the  multitude  extends  only  to  his 
ikouses  and  lands  and  property,  and  does  not  reach  the  man. 
Ant  on  the  other  hand  his  good  deeds  and  kindly  acts  beget  a 
love  and  affection  pure  and  heavenly,  extending  far  outward, 
beyond  the  family  drcle,  and  though  he  be  poor  and  poverty- 
«tricgen  in  purse,  a  current  of  sympathy  fiows  from  heart  to 
heart,  and  tears  bedew  the  ground  at  his  departure.  And  so  It 
will  ever  be.  Corrupt  hearts  and  minds  are  reaching  forth  to 
grasp  the  corruption  and  vanity  of  the  world;  and  in  their  in- 
oane  passion  after  monied  wealth  they  scruple  not  to  torture 
the  body  and  sell  the  soul.  Oirard,  Smithson  and  Peabody  were 
actuated  by  higher  and  nobler  impulse.  They  gave  vast  sums 
for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  knowledge  among  men,  and  their 
names  have  gone  forth  to  toe  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  as  the 
C;reatest  benefactors  on  earth.  But  the  number  of  such  noble 
minds  are  few.  And  yet.  perhaps,  there  are  more  of  them 
than  the  world  is  aware  of;  for  the  humblest  citizen  In  the 
Jand  who  devotes  his  life  to  the  good  of  suffering  humanity, 
or  who  at  death  bequeathed  ten  dollars  from  hU  scanty  store 
of  fifty,  for  the  advancement  of  the  world,  does  just  as  noble 
c  deed  as  the  millionaire  who  bestows  his  two  hundred 
thousand.  Be  had  the  will,  and  he  done  in  proportion  aa 
much  as  they.  Bis  memory  is  implanted  deep,  and  enshrined 
Sn  the  hearte  of  his  rural  friends,  who  with  sadness  carried 
his  ashes  to  the  little  burying  ground,  where  they  lie  unfor- 
gotten  to-dsy.  Bis  every-day  life  has  gained  for  him  a  livinq 
monument  that  the  gold  of  California  cannot  buy.  In  regard 
to  monied  wealth  death  makes  us  all  alike.  **  We  brought 
nothing  into  the  world,  and  it  is  certain  we  can  take  nothing 
out."  Therefore  let  us  build  our  own  enduring  monumente 
while  we  live,  and  when  we  die  it  will  make  no  difference 
whether  we  are  buried  in  splendor  and  magnificence  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  city  or  the  rude  burial  ground  of  the  country; 
for  it  will  not  require  imposing  marble  monumente  to  recall  our 
memory,  but  there  will  oe  those  who  will  plapt  flowers  upon 
our  srave,  and  cherish  our  memory  for  the  good  we  have  done. 

Mndh  of  the  scenery  along  the  lake  shore  is  noted  only  for 
Ite  sameness.  The  margins  of  thick  white  swamps,  with 
boflsy  meadows,  are  qnicxly  passed,  to  be  followed  by  waving 
flelds  of  com  and  wheat,  groves  of  timber,  snatehes  of  prairie, 
with  beautiful  country  scenes,  and  then  marshes  and  willow 
Iwttoms  ttain.  And  thus  the  scenery  continues:  alternating 
between  dark  and  gloomy,  and  smiling  and  beantifnl.  Often 
In  the  autumn  season,  when  the  birch  and  willow  are  clothed 
In  yellow  and  gold,  and  the  early  froste  are  causing  the  many 
tinted  leaves  to  rastle  In  the  forest,  a  scene  of  unusual  beauty 
prevails.  The  copious  dews  of  the  cool  nighte,  being  dissipated 
by  the  early  morning  sun,  rise  in  dense  masses,  and  roll  off 
towards  the  lake  In  great  fleecy  clouds,  grand  and  uu^estlc  In 
Appearance.  But  we  have  already  passed  several  sutlons  be- 
vond  Oberlin,  chief  amons  which  may  be  noticed,  Wakeman, 
Norwalk,  Monroe ville,  Belle vue  and  Clyde;  and  we  now  ap- 
proach Fremont,  64  miles  from  Cleveland,  and  750  miles  from 
New  York  by  the  route  we  have  taken. 

Six  miles  beyond  Fremont  we  pass  the  little  village  of  Llnd- 
sey.  after  which  we  pass  £lmore,  Genoa  and  Millbury,  thriving 
and  industrious  towns,  supported  by  an  enterprising  class  of 
farmers.  Since  leaving  Monroeville  our  general  course  has  been 
tnore  northwestward ;  and  It  must  Je  that  the  lake  shore  Is 
founding  off  in  that  direction.  More  elegant  country  resi- 
dences now  attract  our  attention ;  the  hmms  ara  filled  with 
carriages  and  neat  vehicles,  with  fast  horses  and  town-dressed 
people,  and  loads  of  hay,  grain  and  vegetebles  are  seen  going 
to  market,  all  indicating  our  near  approach  to  another  large 
town. 

A  few  miles  farther  and  we  find  ourselves  entering  another 
city.  An  immense  number  of  railway  swltehes  and  side  tracks, 
with  a  multitude  of  moving  locomotives,  and  a  perfect  clty^ 
ft«lght  cars  now  appear  to  the  view.    A  moment  more  and  we 


are  among  the  busy  host;  wondering  how  we  can  proceed 
among  such  a  moving  swarm  of  railway  steeds  and  cars,  and 
avoid  a  collision.  Ponderous  brick  water  tanks,  and  freight 
houses  and  machine  shops  meet  the  eye  in  almost  ever?  di- 
rection. Tall  smoke-stacks  and  enormous  brick  chimneys  rise 
above  the  iron  works  and  railway  manufacturing  esteblUh- 
ments,  and  the  heavy  iar  of  steam  hammers  and  hues  of  swift- 
ranning  machinery  fills  the  air.  The  great  round-houses  and 
ponderous  railway  buildings  are  rendered  black  and  dingy  by 
coal-dust  and  smoke,  and  the  smell  of  kerosene  oil  pervades 
the  place.  Near  by  are  the  vast  elevators  for  storing  israin; 
with  a  line  of  freignt  cars  constantly  around  them,  some  arriv-  , 
ing  with  loads  of  wheat  and  com  from  the  West,  and  others 
being  prepared  for  shipment  to  the  East.  A  little  farther  back 
are  Deantlfnl  blocks  of  bnck  and  stone,  thickly  set  along 
splendid  streete  and  avenues,  and  here  and  there  tall  aplrea 
rise  grand  and  high  above  all  the  surrounding  scenery.  The 
railway  bridge  across  the  Manmee  River  at  thlsplac«»  is  a  strong 
and  substential  strocture;  and  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Caiuu 
affords  many  interesting  views.  The  depot  is  a  noble  stractnre,  ' 
with  a  spacious  platf  om,  and  the  telegraph  oflloe  is  entered  bf 
a  legion  of  wires,  the  continual  click  of  the  manipulators  and 
receivers  fairly  confusing  the  traveler. 

And  this  Is  Toledo ;  the  greatest  railway  centre  between 
Cleveland  and  Chicago.  It  is  114  miles  west  of  Cleveland,  and 
by  the  route  we  have  taken  780  miles  from  New  York.  Here  is 
the  terminus  of  the  Toledo,  Peoria  and  Warsaw,  and  the  Tole- 
do, Wabash  and  Western  Railways,  which  together  with  the 
branches  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southem  Railway, 
produce  a  very  important  station,  where  an  immense  amount  of 
boainess  is  done.  On  the  Fourth  of  July,  180&,  an  Indian  Treaty 
was  held  at  Fort  Industry,  within  the  present  city  llmito,  when 
representetives  of  five  Indian  tribes  appeared  and  gave  up  their 
title  to  the  **  Firelands.**  Forty  years  ago  It  was  incorporated 
and  received  Ite  city  charter.  To-day  it  is  supposed  to  conuin 
60,000  inhabitants,  and  is  classed  among  the  most  noted  grain 
depote  of  the  western  lakes.  The  view  down  the  river  Is 
splendid  and  beautiful  beyond  anything  we  have  seen  for  a 
long  time.  Beadlands  ftlnged  with  birch  and  willow  project 
into  the  river  and  bay,  and  away  below  in  the  harbor  numerous 
vessels  are  seen.  We  might  make  the  tour  of  the  immense 
locomotive  and  car*factones,  together  with  the  great  flour 
mills,  breweries,  ete.,  but  it  would  require  another  day,  and  we 
have  not  the  time  to  spend. 

At  this  place  the  road  branches;  one  division  known  as  the 
air-line  road  leading  westward  across  Northern  Indiana,  and 
the  other  rannlng  through  Southem  Michigan.    We  will  choose 


the  latter,  it  being  the  route  most  frequentTy  taken  by  travelers, 
and  traversed  by  nearly  all  the  through-trains.  Leaving  Toledo 
we  dash  awsy  to  the  westward,  after  navlng  taken  our  last  view 


of  liSke  Erie's  waters,  and  ere  long  we  pause  at  Sylvania,  ten 
miles  away.  A  Uttle  further  on  we  cross  the  Stote  line,  and 
draw  rein  at  Biiasfleld,  in  Southern  Michigan,  twenty-two  miles 
from  Toledo.  Four  miles  farther  on  we  pass  the  little  stetlon 
of  Palmyra,  and  two  miles  beyond  is  the  Lenawee  Junction, 
Next  we  come  to  Adrian,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Raisin  River, 
a  flourishing  little  city  with  about  10^000  inhabftanu,  and 
several  large  mills  and  manufacturing  establishmento.  It  is 
the  county  seat  of  Lenawee  County,  and  one  of  the  most 
thorough  Dusiness  towns  in  Southern  Michigan.  The  public 
buildings  are  neat  and  eonvenient,  and  many  of  the  private 
residences  along  the  shady  avenues  are  splendid. 

Dover  Stetlon  is  reached  after  a  ran  of  five  miles  from  Adrian, 
and  five  miles  more  brings  us  to  the  little  villsse  of  Clayton, 
beyond  which  we  pass  in  quick  succession  Hudson,  PItteford, 
Osseo,  Hillsdale,  Jonesville,  Aliens,  Quincy,  Coldwater,  ete., 
with  nothing  particularly  striking  or  Interesting.  The  scenery 
remains  much  the  same  as  It  was  in  Northern  Ohio,  before  we 
reached  Toledo.  The  hills  and  rolling  ground  has,  however, 
dwindled  away  to  a  dead  level,  and  only  once  In  a  while  ape  our 
^es  greeted  with  the  sight  of  a  little  bluff,  or  miniature  sand 
hill.  Marshes  covered  with  reeds,  sedges  and  flags,  and  long 
pools  of  stegnant  water  are  occasionally  passed,  where  the  de- 
parting day  Is  made  melodious  by  the  snnll  notes  of  the  locust 
and  katydid,  and  the  harsh  croaking  of  myriads  of  frogs. 
Beyond  are  luxuriant  flelds  of  grass  and  grain,  growing  upon 
the  rich  black  mould  of  the  prairie,  producing  In  abundance. 


far  beyond  anything  we  have  yet  seen. 

Southern  Michigan  is  a  noted  fmit  region,  and  as  we  fly  along 
we  cannot  help  admiring  the  noble  orchards  of  apple,  peach 


and  pear  trees,  bending  neneath  loads  of  luscious  frait.  The 
neat  little  farm  house  near  by,  surrounded  by  a  plain  white 
picket  fence,  and  with  ite  front  yard  filled  with  flowers  and 
shaded  by  a  little  erove  of  maples,  bespeaks  comfort  for  the 
inmates.  A  little  further  back  Is  the  garden,  tastefully  fenced 
around,  and  conteining  cucumbers  and  melons  In  nbundance. 
rich  yellow  summer  squashes,  beds  of  onions  and  beete,  rows  of 
carrote,  turnips,  cabbages  and  potatoes,  and  all  the  garden 
vegetebles  and  rich  luxuries  of  the  northern  soil,  sold  a\.  such 
enormous  prices  at  the  tebles  of  the  city  hotel.  Beyond  ara 
flelds  of  tall  grass  and  grain  waving  in  the  sephyr-like  breese 
like  undulations  of  the  ocean.  The  farmer,  standing  In  *the 
open  doorway  at  the  close  of  the  day,  gazes  over  his  broad 
acres,  resting  in  raral  beauty,  and  loaded  with  the  fralto  of  Ms 
honest  labor,  feeling  a  sense  of  noble  pride  that  it  is  his  own, 
free  from  mortgage,  free  from  encumbrance,  free  from  debt  He 
never  felt  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  wield  the  ax  or  hold  the 
plow ;  and  by  his  own  persevering  Industry  he  has  produced 
that  raral  Eden  from  the  rorcst  wilderness  and  tough  sod  of  the 
prairie.    As  he  turns  his  head  to  view  the  flying  tram,  we  fancy 
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mt  Bee  afice  free  from  specnUtton  and  deception*  and  nooie  In 
ttebeartDg.  *He  tolls  hard  in  preparing  the  ground  and  eowing 
the  aeed;  bat  It  Is  worth  all  ols  trouble  to  jsee  how  ffrandlj 
Kature  comes  forward  with  her  strong  arm  to  prepare  for  him 
a  liberal  harvesL  Night  and  day,  riUn  and  snnsuine,  it  is  all 
the  same;  his  crops  are  steadily  marching  forward  to  the  har- 
vest He  cuts  his  own  grain  and  picks  his  own  fruit,  and  he 
knows  Just  what  it  is.  He  makes  his  own  selection  for  his  own 
Qse— he  is  always  sure  of  good  food  at  least— he  Is  Independent. 
Who  would  not  be  a  farmer,  then  f  People  may  scoil  and 
sneer  at  him  for  his  plain  homespun  appearance,  but  they  can- 
not deny  the  fact  that  he  is  the  bone  and  sinew  o^  the  land,  the 
very  foundation  of  society,  for  he  feeds  the  whq^e  world  with 
bread.  But  the  voice  of  farmers'  boys  calling  home  the  cows, 
and  the  declining  sun  admonish  us  if  we  would  behold  the 
.beauties  of  the  country  we  can  travel  but  little  further  to  night. 
Passing  three  or  four  more  stations  we  arrive  at  White  Pigeon, 
SS7  mlTes  beyond  Cleveland,  and  ISO  from  Chicago,  where  we 
.leave  the  train  to  pass  the  night  in  one  of  the  most  beautifnl 
legions  of  Southern  Michigan. 

>— — ^_—  * 

yd.  ^.—Michigan^The  Pineriet—MUU  and  Lumber  Yardt- 
Barly  UUtory  qf  JIie/Uffan—TA4  FrtncfOown  Mauaen— 
Through  Jiorthem  Indiana— MarthM  and  Prairies— Around 
ths  Late  Michigan  Shore— Through  to  Chuago—Baiiwr 
Paraphernalia—The  Oreat  Orain  Elevatore— The  Stock  Yar 
and  Scenery  at  the  Cattle  Market*. 

Hichi^an  is  emphatically  the  "Lake  Stete."  Comprising 
nearly  1,100  miles  of  lake  coast,  along  which  the  heavictft 
steamers  may  safely  glide,  its  comuiercial  advantages  are 
— '--•-'7  unexcelled.    U  is  naturally  divided  into  two  peninsu- 


probably  i 
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las — the  northern,  somewhat  broken,  cold  and  uninviting;  the 
southern,  rich,  level  and  beautiful.  In  the  northern  part,  along 
the  Lake  Superior  shore,  are  the  **  Pictured  Kocks,"  wonders 
In  themselves,  and  f  urUier  west,  on  the  same  shore,  is  the 
greatest  copper  region  on  the  continent  Some  paru  of  the 
northern  and  western  shores  of  Southern  Michigan  are  covered 
with  dense  forests  of  pine  timber;  and  the  demand  for  building 
materials  from  the  treeless  prairies  of  the  West  have  lately 
Hied  the  dark  wilderneiM  with  an  army  of  stalwart  woodmen, 
and  where  a  doaen  years  ago  the  silence  off  the  sombre  forest 
was  only  broken  by  the  bowlings  of  wolvss  or  the  scream  of 
the  catamount,  the  echoing  ring  of  axes  is  heard  from  morning 
till  nif  ht.  In  the  winter,  when  the  snow  lies  deep  upon  the 
ground,  the  pineries  present  a  lively  scene.  The  forest  re- 
sounds with  the  rude  sougs  of  the  workmen,  and  merry  shouts 
of  drivers  haulinelogs  over  the  crisp  and  frozen  snow,  and  tlic 
putttug  and  shrieking  of  the  laboring  engines  at  the  Immense 
steam  saw  mills  where  gangs  of  huge  cirenlar  saws  are  kept 
constauily  running  uight  and  day.  Clustered  around  the  mills 
are  ruUe  offices,  boarding  houses,  stables,  and  shanties,  while 
long  avenues  lead  off  in  every  direction,  closely  hemmed  in  by 
masses  of  pine  logs,  immense  lumber  piles  like  the  blocks  of  a 
city,  and  heaps  oredgings  and  sawdust,  sometimes  larger  than 
the  mill  itself.  Above  ail,  the  great  black  smoke-stack  towers 
aa  high  as  the  limbs  of  the  neighboring  trees,  held  firmly  in  its 
place  by  long  iron  rods  fastened  to  posu  and  stumps.  The 
smoke  and  steam  rising  from  its  top  becomes  quickly  condens- 
ed by  the  frosty  air,  and  rolls  away  in  great  white,  fleecy  clouds. 
Kear  by,  the  waters  of  the  great  lake  come  swashing  in  upon 
the  shore  and  rude  pier  in  short,  chopping  waves,  and  the 
•  heavy  steamers,  loaded  with  lumber,  ana  ready  for  their  de- 
parture for  the  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  inarkeU,  rise  and  fall 
with  the  dancing  motion  of  the  water  like  a  steamship  upon  the 
•cean.  Steam  tugs  are  towing  rafuand  logs  along  the  shore, 
and  scores  of  men  are  at  work  handling  slabs  and  edgings, 
wheeling  sawdust,  rolling  logs,  and  piling  boards  and  lumber. 
At  twelve  o'clock  the  steam  whistle  shrieks  out  over  the  forest, 
and  the  men  file  out  from  the  mills  and  proceed  to  the  board- 
ing houses  to  partake  of  their  dinner.  Bverything  is  worked 
according  to  an  established  svstem.  and  no  time  is  wasted. 
The  amount  of  lumber  yearly  snipped  from  the  mills  of  An  Sa- 
Me  and  the  MicUean  pine  wilderness  is  astonishing. 

The  Mackinaw  Isheries  form  another  busy  scene.  A  heavy 
business  is  done  in  this  line,  furnishing  constant  employment 
to  hundreds  of  men;  and  the  trout  and  white  fish  taken  at  this 
place  find  their  way  to  all  the  principal  American  markets. 

The  flret  settlements  in  Michigan  were  commenced  In  the  vi- 
alnity  of  Detroit  and  Mackinaw,  about  200  years  ago.  The  ear- 
ly history  of  this  SUte  is  filled  with  many  romantic  incidents 
and  memorable  adventures  with  the  Indians.  Bspecially  was 
this  the  case  during  the  war  with  Buffland,  from  1818  to  1815. 
Prominent  among  the  Indian  chiefs  of  this  region  were  Pontiac 
and  Tecumseh;  already  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  eariy 
history  of  Ohio.  The  massacre  at  Frenchtown  may  be  reckon- 
ed among  the  bloodiest  scenes  recorded  in  savage  history.  It 
was  in  the  dead  of  winter,  1818.  Word  had  been  sent  to  the 
American  army,  then  stationed  near  Detroit,  that  Frenchtown 
was  In  danger.  Oeneral  Winchester  had  been  sent  forward 
with  a  force  of  800  men,  and  had  succeeded  in  driving  the  ene- 
my away.  But  the  storm  was  yet  to  come.  The  enemy  was  re- 
inforcec,  and  on  the  88d  of  January  the  brave  band  of  patriots 
were  met  by  the  English  Colonel  Proctor,  and  the  savage  chiefs 
Bound-Head  and  Split-Log.  with  a  combined  force  of  British 
and  Indians,  fifteen  nuudred  strong. 

At  daylight  the  carnage  commenced.  The  patriots  foua^t 
bravely,  but  being  overpowered  by  siiperior  numbers,  aporoon 
of  the  right  wing  gave  way,  and  endeavored  to  retreat  across 
the  river.  One  hundred  of  their  comoanions*  seeins  the<'  s**-- - 


tlon,  leaped  out  from  the  breast-worics  and  rushed  to  their  sId. 
But  it  was  all  of  no  avalL  The  odds  were  still  too  hesfy 
against  them.  Over  a  hundred,  who  reached  the  woods  alive, 
were  immediately  surrounded  by  a  host  of  yelling  savages,  wb» 
butchered  and  scalped  them  without  meroy.  Tne  deep  snow 
was  dyed  to  a  crimson  hue.  At  length.  General  Winchester  ws» 
taken  prisoner;  and  seeing  the  hopeless  condition  of  his  brave 
soldiers,  he  agreed  to  surrender  them,  on  condition  that  they 
should  be  protected  from  the  fury  of  the  Indiana:  that  privsta 
property  should  be  respected;  that  the  wounded  ahould  be  con- 
veyed on  sleds  to  their  destination;  and  that  the  officers  should 
retain  their  aide-arms.  Colonel  Proctor  promised  that  these 
terms  should  be  strictly  complied  with.  Still,  Majore  Madison 
and  Graves,  with  their  little  companies  of  frontier  heroes,  man- 
fully held  their  position.  Many  of  their  brothers  lay  desd 
around  them,  and  they  realiaed  that  their  case  was  desperste. 
But  well  knowing  the  treacherous  disposition  of  the  foe,  they 
felt  unwilling  to  surrender  without  additional  assurance  thst 
they  should  not  be  massacred,  and  that  they  should  have  the 
privilege  of  burying  their  dead.  The  British  commander  sol- 
emnly Bgned  to  all  this,  and  they  surrendered  themselves  pris- 
onere  of  war.  Now  commenced  a  scene  sickening  in  detail  snd 
horrible  beyond  all  description.  They  were  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  savages,  to  be  marched  away  to  Maiden.  The 
dead  were  at  once  stripped  of  their  clothing,  aud  the  wounded 
brained  with  the  tomahawk,  and  their  gory  scalps  shook  in- 
sultingly in  the  faces  of  the  living.  The  side-arms  and  clothes 
were  torn  from  the  officers,  and  the  feeblest  remonstrance  wss 
the  signal  for  instant  death.  Butchery,  plunder,  and  murder, 
reisned  throughout  the  blood-stained  camp.  Many  were  csr. 
ried  awav  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake,  and  inhumanly  tortun^ 
only  as  savage  ingenuity  can  invent  The  next  day  a  band  ef 
war-painted  savages  returned  to  the  battle-field,  and  raising 
their  wild  war-whoop,  commenced  an  indiscriminate  plunder 
of  the  place.  Breaking  into  the  houses  where  about  sixty 
wounded  Americans  lay,  under  the  promise  of  protection,  the/ 
brutally  buried  their  knives  and  tomahawks  in  their  bleeding 
bodies,  and  then  set  the  buildings  on  fire.  Several  poor 
wretches  struggled  to  the  windows  and  endeavored  to  escape; 
but  they  were  seized  and  hurled  back  into  the  flames,  to  be 
burned  alive,  while  their  flendish  foes  sang  their  songs  and  per- 
formed their  wild  wainlances  around  them.  The  ground  along 
the  march  to  Maiden  was  strewn  with  mutilated  corpses;  snd 
few,  very  few,  ever  reached  the  garrison  alive.  Such  was  the 
horrore  of  the  Frenchtown  massacre.  And  thus  perished  the 
gallant  defenders  of  the  border;  sending  a  mourning  pang  to 
scores  of  wilderness  homes  in  Ohio  ana  Kentucky.  And  for 
this  atrocious  deed.  Colonel  Proctor  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general  in  the  British  army.  Brighter  days  were» 
however,  in  store  for  the  settlers.  Gradually  they  gained  the 
victory  and  ascendancy  over  their  foes,  till,  on  the  termination 
of  the  war,  the  Indian  tronbles  ceased,  and  a  prosperous  mom 
dawned  all  over  the  West  Michigan  was  sdmitted  into  the 
Union  January  S6th,  1887.  lu  present  population  is  about 
1,500,000. 

Its  noble  prairies  are  sometimes  broken  by  stretches  of  scst- 
tering  oaks  and  shrubs,  termed  *'oak  openinss;"  and  its 
streams  are  fringed  with  timber  and  brash  wood,  where  wild 
fowl  is  abundant  White  Pigeon  Prairie,  near  the  junction  of 
the  White  Pigeon  and  St  Joseph's  rivere,  is  the  most  beantifol 
prairie  we  have  yet  seen.  Leaving  the  station  at  this  place,  we 
soon  cross  the  Sute  line,  and  enter  Indiana.  Psssine  Middle- 
burg  and  Bristol,  we  arrive  at  Blkhart  nineteen  mi^  farther 
on,  where  we  again  unite  with  the  Air  line  Railway,  which 
branched  from  the  Lake  Shore  and  Mlctiigan  Southern  Koad, at 
Toledo.  'Five  miles  beyond  Elkhart  we  pause  at  Osceola;  after 
which  we  pass  the  stations  of  Mishawaka,  South  Bend,  Warren, 
Rolling  Prairie,  Laporte,  and  several  others,  all  young  and  thriv- 
ing business  towns,  supported  mainly  by  the  surrounding  fana- 
ing:populatlon. 

The  surface  of  Northern  Indiana  is  almost  a  dead  level;  and 
the  surrounding  scenery  presents  but  few  objects  to  attract  the 
attention.  Much  of  the  around  is  low  and  wet,  and  often 
marshy  bog-meadows  and  sloughs  stretch  awi^  on  either  hand, 
for  miles.  As  we  gaze  out  from  the  car  window,  over  the  long 
lines  of  swamp  covered  with  cold,  damp  mist  and  morning 
fog,  we  ahndder  at  the  thought  of  the  fever  and  ague  that  must 
abound  in  this  region,  from  the  poison  miasma  of  these  chill- 
ing vapors,  tliat  at  sunrise  envelope  the  country  with  a  winding 
sheet  of  white.  As  the  sun  dissipates  the  fog,  the  Intervening 
prairies  are  aeen  to  good  advantage;  often  extending  away  in 
the  distance  until  the  earth  and  sky  seem  to  mingle,  without  a 
single  blue  hill  or  peak  to  break  the  level  on  the  horizon. 
Rapidly  the  scene  cnanges,  and  we  And  ourselves  shut  in  by 
long  lines  of  alders  and  willows,  with  a  sea  of  rashes  and  flags 
beyond;  then  another  prairie,  with  its  noble  fields  of  whest 
and  cora,  and  neat  little  country  villages,  clustered  around  the 
busy  stations,  to  be  followed  by  little  forests  of  pine,  withsn 
occasional  sand  hill,  barren,  or  covered  only  with  stunted  juni- 
per-trees. Anon  we  approach  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  snd 
soon  after  the  view  upon  our  right  is  nothing  but  one  vast  ex- 
;  stretching  far  away  to  the  north,  beyond  tha 


if  water; 
t»  of  our  vision. 
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Indiana  was  flrst  settled  by  a  French  colony,  at  YlnoeBoes,. 
about  the  year  1600.  Here,  for  a  time,  the  little  band  of  whites 
lived  in  a  highly  fertile  region,  surrounded  only  by  the  wilder- 
ness, isolated  from  the  land  or  civilization,  and  friendly  assod* 
ating  with  the  rude  red  men  of  the  forest  The  more  noted 
tribes  of  Indians  were  the  Dalawarea,  Kickapooa.  Miamlea. 
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Potuwotamica,  Shawnees,  etc.  Tbelr  principal  townwaade- 
stroyed  by  General  Wilkinson,  in  1791.  It  contained  1^ 
^looBes,  two-thirds  of  which  had  shingled  roofs.  One  of  the 
most  noted  historical  events  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
ihis  SUte.  Is  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  November  7th,  1811; 
when  the  barbarons  work  of  perfldioas  savages  received  its 
death  blow,  from  the  avenging  arm  of  the  white  man.  It  wai* 
the  finishing  stroke;  the  rule  of  the  untutored  Indian  in  the 
West  was  at  an  end.  On  the  Uth  of  December,  1816,  it  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  and  became  one  of  the  great  sisterhood  of 
States;  and,  although  but  sixty  years  have  elapsed,  it  is  already 
reckoned  among  the  foremost  members,  and  contains  nearly 
«,000,000  inhabitants. 

Swinging  to  the  north-west,  oor  course  lays  along  the  Lake 
Michigan  shore,  with  unvarying  scenerv,  and  ere  long  we  cross 
the  line  and  enter  the  great  State  of  Illinois.  Ascending  along 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  with  the  beautiful  waters  danc- 
ing and  sparkling  on  our  right,  we  soon  reach  Bnglewood,  and 
shortly  begin  to  see  evidences  of  an  approach  to  a  great  city. 
Ere  long  the  tall  spires  and  steeples  appear  in  the  distance,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  we  find  ourselves  moving  rapidly  into  Chica- 
go.  The  great  blocks  of  brick  and  stone,  arranged  In  stately 
rows,  and  towering  in  such  vast  proportions,  at  first  strike  the 
mind  with  astonishment.  Larger  and  more  grand  they  appear 
as  we  proceed,  and  beautifully  decorated  steamers  and  dingy 
tug-boats,  daah  swiftly  by  upon  our  right.  Every  moment  we 
catch  Instant  glimpses  far  out  along  the  streets  and  avenues  we 
are  passing,  revealing  a  scene  of  activity  and  business  compar- 
able only  to  some  vast  work-yard  of  enterprise  and  human  in- 
dustry. Entering  the  company's  grounds,  we  find  ourselves 
surrounded,  and  as  It  were  swallowed  up,  in  a  mighty  host  of 
railway  paraphernalia.  Acres  of  iron  tracks  riltter  in  the  sun, 
long  lines  ofheavily  loaded  freight  cars  arethundering  past  us 
onelther  hand,  seeming  to  sh&e  the  solid  earth  with  their 
weight,  almost  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  causing  us  to  invdl- 
untarily  dodge  back,  as  the  sharp  signal  whistle  screeches  In 
our  ears,  and  the  glittering  boiler  flashes  in  our  face.  All  that 
we  saw  at  Cleveland  and  Toledo  appears  as  if  duplicated  here, 
though  on  a  more  grand  and  magnificent  scale.  The  freight 
houses,  machine  shops,  round  houses,  etc.,  are  larger,  and  more 
numerous,  and  the  long  ranks  of  cars  form  a  city  of  themselves. 
At  the  great  Union  Depot,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  etru^ 
tures  of  the  kind  in  the  western  world,  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  Railway  terminates;  and  at  this  point  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Road  commences. 

Stepping  from  the  car  to  the  spacious  platform,  among  a  host 
♦f  moving  humanity,  we  make  our  way  to  the  waiting  horse 
ears,  and  prepare  to  take  a  fiying  visit  to  the  more  imporunt 
•arts  of  the  city.  It  is  divided  bv  the  Chicago  River  and  Ita 
two  branches;  which,  together  with  the  ships  and  lake  shore, 
produce  a  water  frontage  of  nearly  forty  miles.    A  long  themer 


•f  grain.  Around  these  immense  structures,  a  busy  scene  is 
•resented;  hundreds  of  men  finding  constant  employment 
Scores  of  steamships  He  at  the  whar^-es,  lading  with  com  and 
wheat  for  the  markeU  at  Buffalo  and  the  Bast,  and  lengthy 
freight  trains  are  continually  arriving  from  the  country,  to 
empty  their  thousands  of  bushels,  or  are  taking  in  a  supply  for 
the  far  eastern  markeU.  No  one  who  has  never  visited  any  of 
these  vast  establishments  can  form  an  idea  of  the  amount  of 
grain  shipped  from  this  great  central  reservoir.  Many  of  the 
heavy  trains  we  saw  near  the  depot,  were  booked  for  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  other  cities  of  the  far  Atlantic 
•esbord. 

The  river  Is  spanned  by  no  less  than  thirty-three  bridges;  and 
underneath,  two  grand  tunnels  have  been  constructed.  The 
first  of  these,  finished  in  1868,  is  over  1,600  feet  long,  with  a 


continuous  lino,  they  would  form  a  hog-telegraph  140  miles 
long;  and  if  each  hog  were  made  up  into  sausages,  and  all 
joined  together,  they  would  make  5,800  miles  of  bolognas 
—enough  to  girt  the  continent  from  San  Francisco  to  New- 
York,  and  give  besides  a  small  piece  to  grace  the  head  of  eveiy 
beeroarrel  on  the  route.*  " 

jjlo,  10.—^  Day  i»  CMcago—Pork  Packing  and  tha  Sktughter 
Bmisea  of  tA«  MetropolU—Its  Sapid  Growth  and  Present 
Appearance— THe  Burning  of  Chicago  and  the  Fires  of  iks 
^-eat  North-West— Across  ths  State  qf  lUinois—The  Garden 
qf  the  World-Farming  in  the  West— Bock  Island. 
The  life  and  accumulated  product  of  the  business  enterprise 
of  the  *' Great  West,''  centres  and  pulsates  through  Chicago. 
No  westward  bound  traveller,  desiring  to  witness  the  headquar- 
ters from  whence  the  Eastern  world  receives  its  bread  and  pro- 
visions, should  fall  to  spend  a  dav  or  two  among  the  stupen- 
dous elevators,  packing  houses,  stock  and  lumber  yards,  ware- 
rooms,  and  vast  business  edifices  of  the  western  metropolis. 
TheMlssisslppl  Valley,  ever  famous  as  the  Garden  of  America, 
dispatches  the  stock  and  produce  of  its  laboring  millions  t* 
this  great  ventricle,  from  which  they  are  thrown  out  in  a  thou- 
sand directions  to  feed  the  hungry  all  over  the  world.    T* 
carry  on  the  mighty  work,  no  less  than  fourteen  railway  arteries 
centre  here;  and  hundreds  of  swift-running  steamers  plow  the 
waves  of  Lake  Michigan  night  and  dav. 

Ninety  million  bushels  or  grain,  and  over  seventy-five  miUion 
dollars  worth  of  hogs  and  cattle,  are  shipped  from  this  place 
yearly.  Its  lumber  yards  are  among  the  largest  on  the  conti- 
nent. The  Immense  steam  saw-mills  of  the  pineries  of  north- 
em  and  western  Michigan,  and  the  other  points  more  remote, 
pour  their  united  products  by  cheap  lake  communication  to 
this  grand  centre,  to  be  distributed  wherever  needed,  all  over 
the  treeless  prairies.  Scores  of  men  are  constantly  at  work  in 
the  spacious  yards,  piling  boards  and  lumber.  Over  a  thousand 
miilionfeet  have  been  received  and  handled  in  these  yards  in 
a  single  season.  ..    ^._,  ,_  ^     ,.       ^ 

Our  common  Eastem  farmers  generally  think  theyhave  done 
a  tolerably  good  day's  work  if  they  succeed  in  Jrilling  uid 
dressing  three  or  four  head  of  swine,  or  a  fattened  bullock,  for 
their  yearly  supply  of  meat  Perhaps  they  would  be  astonished 
to  witness  a  day^s  work  of  a  few  men  In  the  wholesale  slaught- 
er and  packing  houses  of  Chicago.  The  work  has  thus  been 
described  by  an  intelligent  writer  for  the  Agricultural  Bureau: 
*'  When  all  is  ready  the  hogs  are  driven,  some  twenty  at  once, 
into  a  small  peu  with  a  fine  grated  fioor.  A  man  then  enters, 
and,  with  a  long-handled  hammer,  deals  each  hog  a  heavy 
blow  between  the  eyes,  which  instantly  drops  hifix  on  the  fioor. 
After  he  has  lain  a  few  momenta,  another  man  enters  the  pen 
with  a  sharp  knife  and  sticks  each  hog,  the  blood  fiowing 
throuizh  the  floor,  and  being  conducted  by  spouts  to  large  tanks 

—  .-?.....   ■   ]f  done  another  lot  is 

le  same  manner.    The 


proauce  a  water  ironuge  oi  ueanjr  i«»rijr  imi^n.  #^.«mb  ....^^..,«  mpoujrn  hj^q  noor,  ana  oeing  conuuctea  oy 
•bores  are  the  enormous  grain  elevators,  fifteen  in  number,  oateicTe  the  building.  While  this  is  being 
vith  a  total  capacity  for  storing  nearly  thirteen  million  bnsh^  j^^  j^^  ^  adjoining  pen  and  served  in  the 

.      ,^      . J  .u —  , ^  .#«,-f«*^-  -  Kn-^  m^^mn^  .•  fl^j  j^j^  ^y  thls  ihue  havlug  Wcd- sufliciently,  are  slld  dowu  an 

inclined  plane  directly  into  the  scalding  tub  or  vat  made  of 
wood,  some  six  feet  wide,  twenty  feef  long,  and  three  feet 
deep,  the  water  In  which  is  heated  by  steam  pipes,  and  kept  at 


a  regular  temperature;  here  they  are  floated  along  and  turned  by 
men  at  the  sides  until  they  reach  the  further  end,  where  they 
are  taken  out  of  the  tub  by  a  simple  contrivance,  operated  by 
one  man,  and  deposited  upon  the  end  of  a  long  inclined  Uble. 
Two  men  sund  ready  and  take  from  the  back  in  an  instant  all 
the  bristles  that  are  suitable  for  the  brush-maker  and  cobbler, 
depositing  them  In  boxes  or  barrels  for  removal.  Other  pairs 
of  men,  sUnding  on  opposite  sides  of  the  table,  divest  another 
part  of  the  hog  of  its  coat  and  so  on  through  some  eight  or  ten 
pdrs  of  men,  who  each  have  a  different  part  to  perform  in 
cleaning  the  hog,  until  it  reaches  the  last  pair,  who  put  in  the 


foot  and  doub\e  carriage  way,  and  cost  $400,000.    ^e^second,  J^bref  srick  an'd  swing  it  on  aVook  on  an  overhead  railway; 
completed  in  1870.  Is  IW  feet  long,  and  cost  $549,000.  ^^^ g^ere  it  receives  a  shower  bath  of^  clear  cold  w^ter,  washing  it 


The  Union  Stock  Yards,  where  the  vast  herds  of  cattle  are 
kept  for  shipment,  are  probably  the  largest  in  the  world.  They 
«mbrace 845  acres  of  ground;  on  which  are  about  seven  miles 
of  lanes  and  streeU,  over  thirty  miles  of  drainage,  S,800  gates, 
and  an  immense  number  of  pens.  The  whole  is  said  to  have 
cost  $1,675,000.  Here  is  room  for  21,000  head  of  cattle,  2S.000 
sheep,  75,000  hogs,  and  200  horses.  On  shipping  days,  when 
the  yards  are  well  stocked,  a  scene  Is  presented  such  as  is  not 
often  witnessed  in  America.  Here  are  neat  cattle  from  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  Durhams,  Ayrshires,  Devons,  Alderaeys,  etc.,  beau- 
tiful Texans,  and  noble  specimens  from  the  plains  of  Nebraska. 
The  manner  in  which  this  grand  array  of  dumb  brutes  are 
[crowded  into  narrow  box  cars  and  hurried  away  to  the  slaught- 
ter  houses  of  the  Bast  seems  almost  barbarous. 

Another  great  branch  of  western  Industry,  but  little  Inferior 


clean  from  any  particles  of  dirt  that  may  remain,  giving  it  at 
the  same  time  a  parting  scrape  with  knives.  It  then  passes 
along  to  a  man  who  opens  it  and  removes  the  large  intestines. 
It  then  passes  to  the  second  man,  who  takes  out  the  small  in- 
testines, heart  lights,  etc.:  the  hog  then  receives  a  thorough 
drench  of  clean  water^and  passes  to  another  man  who  splits 
the  back-bone  down.  They  are  then  Uken  from  the  hooks  and 
borne  to  overhead  road-ways,  and  hung  up  to  cool;  one  man 
being  enough  to  handle  the  largest  hogs  with  ease.  At  this 
point  a  man  loosens  the  leaf  lard  ready  to  be  removed  whe» 
cooled,  which,  together  with  the  splitting  of  the  back-bone  be- 
fore mentioned,  helps  very  much  to  thoroughly  cool  the  meat. 
The  hogs  are  allowed  to  hang  in  this  cooling-room,  before  be- 
ing cut  up,  two  days,  when  all  animal  heat  is  gone.  Having 
now  got  the  hog  ready  for  cutting  up,  he  is  taken  from  the 


to  that  of  grain  and  cattle  raising.  Is  the  pork  business.  The  cooling-room,  and  carried  to  the  room  for  this  purpose,  eac^ 
Jollowing  from  the  well  known  pen  of  H.  D.  Bmeir,  of  ChIca-  ho«  h^ng  weighed  as  he  is  brought  up,  and  his  weteht  entered 
go,  for  the  National  Agricultural  Bureau,  graphically  describes  |  j^  ^  ^ook  kept  for  the  purpose.  Having  been  rolled  on  the 
the  hog  market  of  the  great  western  metropolis.  "  In  the  block,  one  blow  from  an  immense  cleaver  severs  the  head  from 
height  of  the  hog  season  in  Chicago,  in  the  neighborhood  of  u^q  body;  another  blow  severs  the  saddle,  that  is,  the  hind 
the  yards,  it  would  sometimes  seem  as  though  we  had  almost  parts  containing  the  hams;  another  lays  it  open  at  the  back; 
got  into  a  •hog  heaven,'  for,  turn  which  way  you  will,  in  the  another  one  for  each  leg;  the  leaf  lard,  having  already  bee» 


cars,  in  the  yards,  in  the  streets,  all  is  hog,  hog;  and  their  cow- 
ardly pointed  heads,  always  turned  earthward,  granting,  squeal- 
ing, and  all  showing  a  disposition  to  travel  any  way  but  the  di- 
rection wanted.  During  one  single  day  the  past  season  the  as- 
tonishing number  of  ISBtSSSl^ogs  were  received  in  Chicago,  and 

some  enterprising  statistician  has  flgured  them  up  in  this  wise: 

'Allowing  each  hna  to  measure  six  feet  and  all  stmnsr  m  on*  i  ,^t  \n  from  l.lOG  to  toon 


loosened,  is  now  taken  hold  of  with  the  hands,  and  instantly 
stripped  out  of  the  carcass.  The  remainder  of  the  hog  is  then 
cut  up,  according  to  the  kind  of  meat  it  is  most  suitable  for: 
the  whole  cuttlng-up  process  occupying  but  a  few  seconds  of 
time  two  smart  men  having  cut  over  two  thousand  in  less  than 
eight  hours.    The  usual  day's  work,  bovaver.  at  this  estoblish^ 
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What  U  known  as  men  portb,  to  Che  best  In  the  market:  and 
iaonljmade  from  the  sides  of  the  fattest  hogs.  Ordmarp 
tnett  is  made  from  the  sides  of  lighter  animals;  ^ndprimemsat 
Is  made  from  hogs  weighing  from  100  to  IfiO  pounds,  and  isgen- 
eraily  cat  in  four  poand  pieces,  with  the  shoulders  Inclnded. 
The  lard  houaes,  near  by,  are  often  a  hnndred  and  fifty  feet  in 
length  by  thirty-flve  or  forty  feet  in  width,  with  hnge  iron 
tanks,  twelve  feet  4n  height  by  six  in  diameter,  resembling 
steam  boilers  set  upright,  into  which  the  leaf  laid,  head,  etc., 
are  thrown,  and  then  subjected  to  an  immense  jet  of  steam, 
dissolving  and  separat*Jig  the  lard  from  the  mass,  when  it  is 
drawn  off  pure  and  unaoulterated. 

Such  is  a  description  of  one  of  the  nnmerons  pacMng  estab- 
jlshments  of  Chicago,  which,  during  the  nacldng  season,  fur- 
nish employment  to  hundreds  of  tiands,  and  business  for  heavy 
railway  trains  continually.  Leaving  the  more  immediate  bnsi- 
iiess  portion,  with  its  nnlny  rattling  and  shoveling  of  grain, 
slamming  of  boards  and  timber.  Jar  of  heavy  freight  trains, 
shrieking  of  steam  whistles,  and  bellowing  and  squealing  of 
the  brute  pandemonium,  we  proceed  back  by  noble  avenues  to 
the  more  beautiful  parts  of  too  city.  The  streets,  eighty  feet 
wide  and  six  or  seven  miles  in  length,  are  almost  as  s&aifht  as 
a  line  can  be  drawn,  bordered  on  either  side  by  mammoth  orick 
blocks,  salesrooms,  offices,  and  costly  edifices,  which  deceive 
the  eye.  and  appear  in  the  level  distance  to  approach  so  near 
each  otner  as  to  admit  only  the  passsge  of  the  smallest  vehicles. 
As  the  city  is  situated  on  a  level  plain,  rising  only  twenty- 
eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  it  cannot  be  seen  to  an- 
vantage  except  we  ascend  some  of  the  numerous  spires,  or  ob- 
•ervatories.  A  balloon  view,  however,  is  the  most  splendid  of 
alL  The  entire  dty  then  appesrs  to  the  gaze,  spread  out  like  a 
vast  map,  in  one  grand  panoramic  view.  The  tall  spires  of  no 
Jess  than  180  churches  arise  in  beautiful  proportions  in  every 
direction.  Gothic  structures  of  marble  and  freestone,  richlr 
decorated  in  crowning  magnificence;  solid  blocks  of  wood, 
brick,  and  stone:  long  ranks  of  brick  machine  shops,  and  iron 
and  steel  manufactories,  with  tall  chimneys,  rendered  black 
and  dingy  by  dust  and  smoke,  are  all  taken  In  at  a  single  glanca 
Away  to  the  west,  over  miles  of  busy  streets,  among  the  pleas- 
sntest  scenery  imaginable,  is  seen  the  stately  white  mansions 
of  the  suburban  farmers,  surrounded  by  groves  of  locust  and 
maple.  Sastward,  the  enormous  freight  houses,  depots,  ele- 
vators, and  immense  railway  property,  with  blackened  slate 
roofs,  domes,  and  towers  arise— with  a  legion  of  cars  and 
ft  host  of  noble  steamers  at  the  wharves.  Six  splendid  parks, 
2omprising  nearly  2,000  acres  of  ground,  connected  by  a  grand 
lystemof  boulevards  SSO  feet  in  width,  and  containing  minia- 
mre  lakes  and  forests,  artificial  hills,  arbors  and  summer 
douses,  pagodas,  rustic  bridges,  groves,  and  soological  gardens, 
make  up  the  interesting  scene.  The  music  of  some  distant 
Dand  connected  with  the  grand  open-air  concerts  of  the  park 
floats  in  low,  melodious  melody  to  our  listening  ears;  while  the 
iparkling  waters  or  Lake  Michigan  fiash  back  in  our  faces  the 
orilliant  rays  of  the  noonday  sun. 

Such  is  a  panoramic  glimpse  of  the  Chicago  of  to-day.  An- 
other such  scene,  teemmg  with  life,  business,  and  beauty,  can- 
not be  found  west  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  And  yet  it  is  only 
In  its  infancy.  Less  than  fifty  years  ago  it  contained  but 
twelve  rude  log  houses.  In  ISSS  the  first  frame  house  was 
built;  and  in  five  years  afterward  it  became  an  incorporated 
:ity.  The  rapid^settlement  of  Illinois  filled  the  garden  prairies 
with  an  enterprising  host  of  eastern  emigrants;  and  as  the  rich 
black  sou  developed  an  ocean  of  luxuriant  grain,  the  great  rail- 
wav  lines  were  pushed  through  to  the  rising  metropolis,  where 
an  immense  lake  trade  was  already  centering.  Then  came  a 
•warm  of  humanity  from  the  old  world  and  the  new.  A 
mighty  field  of  labor  was  opened  up,  and  a  solid  stream  of  emi- 

Sation  rolled  onward  to  the  Lake  City  of  the  West.    From 
at  time  onward,  the  sun  of  prosperity  and  progress  continued 
to  shine  brightly  upon  Chicago.    Its  present  population  is 

f>robably  over  400,000;  and  the  time  may  not  be  far  ahesd  when 
t  shall  be  said  to  rival  New  York,  the  great  commercial  me- 
tropolis of  America.  And  it  is  notyetforty  vears  old!  Such 
rapid  advancement  is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  history. 

And  now  what  shall  we  say  about  the  great  fire?  It  has  gone 
down  in  history,  and  the  world  knows  the  result.  Y^t,  per- 
haps, a  few  words  mav  not  be  unacceptable,  even  here.  The 
great  northwest  was  ablaze  with  fire  in  a  thousand  places.  No 
rain  had  fallen  for  many  weeks;  and  the  ground  was  parched 
and  scorched,  until  it  was  as  dry  as  a  powder-house.  A  spark 
was  sufficient  to  set  the  dried  grass  of  the  prairie  in  instant 
flames.  The  atmosphere  was  filled  with  smoke,  and  the  sky, 
where  it  was  not  completely  darkened,  appeared  of  a  coppery 
hue.  and  the  sun  went  down  as  though  bathed  in  blood. 
Nightly  the  far  horizon  was  lit  up  by  the  lurid  glow  of  fire  In 
almost  every  direction;  and  it  was  not  without  some  apprehen* 
sions  that  tne  weary  populace  retired  to  rest  on  that  fatal  Sab* 
bath  evening  of  October  8th,lfi71.  All  at  once  the  loud  and  shrill 
alarm  of  Fire!  Fire!  rang  out  in  fearful  peals  over  the  doomed 
citv.  People  leaped  from  their  beds  and  rushed  into  streets  to 
behold  the  brilliant  glare  of  the  destroyer,  bathing  the  skv  with 
its  fiery  light.  Chicago svas  on  fire.  It  originated  in  a  small  bam, 
in  DeKoven  street,  from  the  accidental  overtumine  of  a  kero- 
sene lantern  (as  it  is  supposed),  and  rapidly  spreaato  the  lum* 
ber  yards  in  the  immediate  vieinity.  The  fire  department  hur* 
ried  to  the  spot,  but  they  arrived  too  late.  A  whole  row  of 
wood  buildings,  in  which  were  stored  qnantiiies  of  oil,  paint, 
varnish,  and  seasoned  lumt>er,  were  in  flames;  and  the  heat  was 
so  great  they  could  not  approach  them.  A  heavy  wind 
now  arose,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  whole  district  was  ablaze. 


Now  commenced  a  scene,  terrible  beyond  deacriptlou.  Tlid 
entire  city  was  lit  np  to  the  glare  of  noonday;  and  a  hundred 
thousand  people  were  running  wildly  through  the  streets.  Be- 
fore morning  the  fire  had  sssumea  vast  proportions;  and  re> 
sembled  an  immense  sea  of  flames,  hundreds  of  feet  in  height, 
whose  roar  seem  to  jar  the  very  ground.  All  was  now  aprosr 
and  confusion.  The  streets  were  illled  and  blockaded  witli 
boxes,  goods,  and  furniture,  and  a  perfect  jam  ensued.  Vehi- 
cles crashed  against  each  other,  and  went  down  in  ruins  upo» 
the  pavement;  amid  the  curses  of  men,  the  screams  of  womeiL 
yells  of  terror,  and  howls  of  anguish.  All  day  long  the  awful 
conflagration  continued.  The  wind  raised  almost  to  a  hoxrl* 
cane,  and  the  night  came  again— a  night  of  horror  and  ssonv, 
such  as  America  nad  never  witnesseC  Great  clouds  of  blacky 
suifocating  smoke  rolled  through  the  streets^  and  the  constant 
crash  of  fslling  buildings  hurled  burning  splinters  and  cinden 
in  every  direction.  Noble,  palace-like  residences  were  redaced 
to  heaps  of  ashes  in  an  nonr,  and  human  beings  who  dar«d 
linger  in  the  hope  of  saving  their  worldly  possessions,  met 
their  death  in  the  embrace  of  the  roaring  element,  and  found  a 

Save  in  the  ashes.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  paint  the  horron  of 
e  awful  spectacle.  They  would  illl  a  volume;  and  their  re- 
cital would  cause  the  soul  to  shudder.  Many  noble  deeds  were 
done,  and  self-saoificing  heroism  displayed  in  every  street. 
Other  cities  sent  their  fire  departments  to  the  rescue,  as  fsst  as 
steam  power  could  carry  them;  but  It  was  all  of  no  avail.  The 
atmosphere  was  heated  and  thev  could  set  no  where  nesr  the 
fiames,  now  roaring  like  appalling  thunaer,  and  surging  aloft 
like  the  glowing  outburst  of  some  mightr  volcano,  reaching  f^ 
out  and  striking  down  upon  the  splendid  fire-proof  stmctores, 
causing  them  to  melt  before  their  approach  like  wax  in  the 
summer's  sun.  Giving  up  all  other  hopes,  a  row  of  buildings 
far  in  advance  of  the  fire  were  purposely  blown  np  with  grm- 
powder,  the  rubbish  cleared  away,  and  a  storm  of  rain  setting 
In,  the  mighty  conflagration  was  stayed.  Two  thousand  acres 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  had  been  laid  in  ashes,  and  17,490  bouses 
destroyed.  1,600,000  bushels  of  grain  had  been  burned  up,  9(D 
pet^le  killed,  and  about  100,000  rendered  homeleas.  The  ea- 
tlro  loss  was  $190,000,000;  and  insurance  companies  were  driven 
into  bankruptcy  in  ail  sections  of  the  Union.    A  generous  peo- 

Sle,  however,  all  over  the  country,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  the 
nnnessof  rebuilding  was  at  once  commenced;  and  the  only 
difference  the  traveller  now  notices,  is  that  the  city  is  built  on 
a  far  more  grand  and  magniflccnt  scale  than  it  was  at  fint. 
Marble  fronto,  with  glass  and  Iron,  have  taken  the  place  of 
wood  and  brick,  and  ponderous  hotels  have  been  erected  cov«- 
ing  entire  blocks  in  area. 

But  we  have  already  spent  more  time  in  Chicago  than  we  in- 
tended, and  we  barely  have  time  to  catch  a  flying  glimpse  of 
the  new  Custom  House,  and  Post  Office,  now  being  erected  at 
a  cost  of  $8,500,000,  and  the  Court  House  at  $2,000,000;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Douglass  monument,  the  forty  Artesian  wells, 
some  or  which  are  nearly  a  thousand  feet  deep,  and  throw  np 
over  half  a  million  gallons  daily:  and  the  wonderful  water- 
works, by  means  of  which  water  is  brought  from  a  TpoAnt  in 
Lake  Michigan  two  miles  fkom  the  shore,  through  tunnels  from 
five  to  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  forced  into  a  strong  tower  190 
feet  in  height,  by  four  powerful  engines,  to  be  distribated 
all  over  the  city,  at  the  rate  of  73,000,000  gallons  daily.  Pro- 
ceeding to  the  Great  Union  Depot,  we  take  seats  in  the  cars, 
and  ere  long  find  ourselves  rushing  rapidly  throngli  the  d^^ 
the  line  of  Uie  Chicago.  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway.  We 
have  now  reached  a  point  966  miles  west  of  New  York  and  357 
from  Cleveland.  By  the  route  we  have  taken,  we  have  travelled 
1,088  miles. 

Leaving  the  outskirts  of  the  city  behind,  we  soon  arrive  at 
Bnglewood,  seven  miles  distant,  beyond  which  we  quickly  pass 
Washington  Heights,  Blue  Island,  Bremen,  and  Juliet,  wnere 
the  State  prison  is  located,  and  the  site  of  extensive  stone 
quarries.  As  we  enter  upon  the  noble  prairies  of  Illinois,  the 
scene  opens  grand  and  beautiful  in  the  extreme:  and  we  resllxs 
that  we  have  entered  the  far-famed  garden  (^  the  worid.  The 
hills,  and  swamps,  and  marshes,  have  nearly  all  disappeared; 
and  a  broad  rolling  plain,  so  beautiful  in  primitive  nature,  now 
rendered  more  lovely  by  the  works  of  art,  meet  the  vision  in 
every  direction.  The  tortuous  windings  of  the  railroads  ever 
so  prevalent  in  the  East,  constantly  keeping  the  car  tilting  and 
lurching  to  the  right  and  left  like  the  disgraceful  leel  of  s 
drunken  man— are  all  left  behind;  and  we  skim  along  over  the 
pleasant  surface  in  a  straight  line,  like  a  bird  on  the  wine. 
Here  we  may  see  the  farming  community  and  the  scientifie 
world  marching  hand  in  hand  in  one  grand  consolidation.  Ma- 
chinery and  science  does  the  work,  while  man  guides  and  ^ 
rects.  Agriculture,  the  foundation  and  potent  lever  that  un- 
derlies OM  science,  and  among  the  highest  of  human  attain- 
ments, is  here  seen  in  all  its  glorr.  No  rough  and  rugsed  rocks 
and  boulders  meet  the  eye,  and  the  long  straight  lurrow  is 
turned,  often  a  mile  or  more  in  length,  over  the  level  field  al- 
most as  true  and  even  as  the  surface  of  a  lake,  wlthont  grating 
against  a  single  stone.  The  Bastem  farmer,  accustomed  to 
labor  and  toil  among  the  New  Bngland  hills  and  the  moed 
mountains  of  the  Bastem  and  Middle  States,  is  astonished  at 
the  ease  and  beauty  of  agricultural  labora  in  the  West.  The  B- 
lincis  farmer,  seated  on  his  sdUcy-plow,  drives  over  the  field 
with  all  the  ease  and  comfort  of  tne  Sastem  gentleman  in  his 
carriage.  In  some  places  steam  has  been  used  for  plowing: 
and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  it  will  in  the  near  fntnie 
be  used  successfully,  not  only  in  plowing  and  tilling  the  soil, 
but  in  a  hundred  other  branches  of  the  Western  ait  of  agricul- 
tnie.   The  hoe  is  scarcely  ever  thouidit  of  being  carxiea  ial* 
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£he  field  to  stir  the  rtcli  \>lack  mould  in  the  caltivatlon  of  com; 
ill  is  done  with  the  hone  and  cnltlvator,  and  the  crops  that  are 
raised  are  tremendous.  The  large  dent  com  is  raised,  and  the 
mammoth  stallu,  twelve  feet  In  height,  are  generally  burnt 
apon  the  ground  after  the  com  has  been  picked.  Hnsklng  is 
reckoned  among  the  heaviest  jobs  the  farmer  has  to  do:  for,  as 
yet,  no  successuil  machinery  nas  been  invented  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  work  has  to  be  done  by  hand.  A  hundred  acres 
of  com,  yielding  perhaps  10,000  bushels  of  ears,  is  no  small  job 
to  husk;  and  yet  there  are  fields  here  like  this,  furnishing  em- 
ployment to  scores  of  men.  far  into  the  winter.  Com  is  so 
abundant  that  it  is  often  sold  for  only  a  few  cents  per  bushel, 
and  sometimes  it  has  been  used  for  fuel.  Few  scenes  in  nature 
displav^ore  abundance  and  beauty  than  the  cultivated  prairies 
of  Jllfnols.  As  we  dash  rapidly  onward,  through  an  ocean  of 
wheat,  and  com,  and  luxuriant  meadow,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  vast  tide  of  emigration  fiowed  so  rapidly  westward,  and 
that  the  Sute  has  sprung- forward  so  soon  to  enter  the  front 
rank  in  the  American  Union.  A  few  years  since  these  splendid 
prairies  resembled  vast  seas  of  grass,  with  belts  of  timber 
marking  the  streams  and  water  courses,  and  were  the  hunting 
groond  of  the  Indian  and  the  home  of  the  deer  and  prairie 
wolf.  Now  how  changed.  Noble  country  mansions,with  their 
suiTOunding  outbuildings  and  orchards,  and  groves  and  parlu 
of  timber,  with  intervening  fields  covered  with  ripening  grain, 
and  pastures  with  splendia  herds  of  cattle,  make  up  the  scene. 
Such  is  northern  Illinois,  the  inviting  home  of  the  American 
farmer.  But  during  this  narration  or  prairie  beauty,  we  have 
been  passing  westward  at  a  rapid  rate.  Nearly  a  score  of  bnsv 
little  stations  have  been  passed  by,  among  which  may  be  named 
Morris,  Seneca,  Ottawa  with  iU  8,000  inhabitanto,  La  Salle, 
Bnrean,  Sheflield,  Annawan,  Atkinson,  Moline,  the  great  water- 
power  of  the  northwest,  and  now  we  approach  the  wide  rolling 
Mississippi,  and  pause  at  Rock  Island  City;  188  miles  from 
Cliicago.  and.  following  our  route,  1«S00  miles  from  New  Toxk. 

No,  VL—Farm(MoA(ifthi  Great  VaUeu^Oter  ihs  Miatistippi-' 
Davenport— Iowa  UUy^Bu$y  sceneeon  tAe  Prairis^OMaeUs 
to/arminff  in  th4  Wett—PraurUJlrM—I>t»  Moinea—Acrost  the 
piaina  of  Jowa—Suneet  teens  an  the  pnArU—Advanlage*  qf 
the  HiHng  State— OouneU  Bhffa—Over  the  Mieeouri-^Firtt 
giimpae  <]f  the  Fac^. 

Here  we  are,  where  the  "Father  of  Waters**  rolls  its  im^ 
mense  tide  along,  silent  and  majestic,  onward  towards  the 
ocean.  And  this  is  the  heart  of  the  Mississippi  Valley— the 
great  agricultural  garden  of  the  world.  From  the  Alleghanies 
of  the  Bast  to  the  far  Rocky  Mountains  of  the  West,  the  rivers 
and  streams  converge  toward  each  other,  all  to  unite  in  the 
great  parent  stream.  All  the  broad  expanse,  rich  in  alluvial 
soil  and  unbroken  by  mountain  ranges,  is  particularly  adapted 
to  the  highest  attainments  of  agriculture.  Such  another  region, 
with  all  the  natural  richness,  beauty  and  advantages,  exists  not 
on  the  face  of  the  terrestrial  globe. 

Undoubtedly,  the  time  was  once  when  it  was  all  one  vast  in- 
land sea,  and  the  waves  sparkled  in  the  sun,  and  in  the  angry 
storm  rolled  in  nninterrapted  and  majestic  grandeur,  from  the 
towering  Rocky  Mountain  range,  to  break  their  foaming  crests 
upon  the  rugged  summits  of  the  distant  Alleghanies.  And  thit< 
period  was  probably  much  less  remote  than  many  imagine. 
Certainly  it  was  far  later  than  the  submerged  period  of  the  rest 
of  the  continent,  else  it  would  have  been  timbered,  and  the  rich 
alluvial  deposit,  in  a  measure  at  least,  worn  away. 

What  must  have  been  the  force  and  power  of  that  great  con- 
vulsion that  uphove  the  continent,  and  rending  the  miguty 
barrier,  let  loose  this  world  of  waters.  What  an  awful  scene 
must  have  been  presented,  as  the  Almightv  powers  of  Nature 
contended  and  shook  the  foundations  of  the  solid  earth.  No 
man  beheld  it  to  tell  us,  and  no  history  has  recorded  the  great 
event.  But  the  geologist  beholds  its  evidence  in  riven  hills, 
cleft  rocks  and  broken  ledges  on  every  hand.  The  event  has 
passed  away,  but  its  effects  remain.  Reason  reads  and  imagin- 
ation pictures  the  horrors  of  that  fearful  day. 

The  earth  is  changing  all  the  time.  Change  has  succeeded 
change,  and  from  period  to  period,  through  all  the  dim  and  dis- 
tant past.  Chemical  agents  are  silently  yet  powerfully  at  work; 
agencies  in  its  constitution  that  must  ever  work  on,  uutil  u 
point  is  reached  when  it  must  be  overthrown,  and  a  regener- 
ated world  of  new  beauty  formed  from  the  wreck  and  chaos  by 
the  ever  present  and  all  powerful  elements  of  Nature,  deep- 
seated  within,  and  impregnating  every  part   _ 

Wo  are,  doubtless,  approaching  another  mighty  convulsion, 
and  another  change  of  the  world.  All  Nature  proclaims  the 
fact.  It  has  always  been  thus,  and  while  the  world  exists  it  al- 
ways will.  The  very  nature  of  the  elements  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed forbids  its  being  otherwise.  They  cannot  be  tranquil. 
If  they  rest,  all  Nature  dies.  Depend  upon  it.  Nature  will 
bring  order  out  of  chaos,  and  such  changes  are  all  for  the  best. 
When  Nature  ceases  thus  to  work  the  world  itself  will  approach 
its  final  and  everlasting  dissolution. 

When  the  great  valley  that  we  are  now  traversing  was  covered 
with  water,  a  sediment  of  mud  was  formed  on  the  bottom— in 
some  places  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet;  and  this 
is  what  has  produced  the  black,  rich  soil  of  the  prairies.  Seeds 
of  plants  and  fiowers  fioated  like  feathery  balloons  through  the 
air  from  the  distant  land  far  away,  and  alighting  upon  the 
warm,  mellow  soil,  sprang  up  abundantly,  and  covered  the 
broad  prairie  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation.  The 
aeeds  of  forest  trees,  with  no  downy  wings  to  carry  them 


through  the  air,  fell  in  the  streams  and  were  fioated  down  by 
the  current  from  far  above,  in  the  timber  regions  of  the 
North,  East  and  West,  and  catching  along  the  banlLs,  to  root 
and  grow,  to  drop  their  own  seed  upon  the  soil,  to  spread  and 
multiply,  and  cause  timber  belts  to  spring  up  all  along  the 
rivers  and  streams  of  the  newly  formed  world. 

And  thus,  reasoning  from  geology,  was  the  mighty  Missis- 
sippi Valley  formed.  In  time,  no  doubt,  had  fires  been  kept 
from  sweeping  over  the  plains,  it  would  have  been  covered  with 
an  immense  forest.  But  man  came  on  to  claim  the  ground  ere 
the  work  was  accomplished,  and  tumed  this  ve^table  paradise 
into  an  Eden  of  Agriculture.  Nature  and  art  loined  hands  in 
unison,  and  the  scenes  we  have  witnessed  is  a  fragment  of  the 
wondrous  results  in  this  development 

Now  you  ask  if  this  is  not  the  place  for  a  young  man  from 
the  East  to  go  and  settle  down  as  a  farmer,  if  you  have  capital 
in  abund*nce  it  will  do:  but  if  you  have  nothing  to  begin  with 
don't  think  of  rising  here  any  faster  than  you  can  In  your 
native  land.  You  can  perhaps  make  a  living  here  easier  than 
you  can  in  the  East;  but  the  best  lands  are  already  taken  up, 
and  they  bear  an  enormous  price.  Interest  is  high,  and  you 
must  remember  that  farm  produce  does  not  bring  the  price 
there  that  it  does  here;  and  in  order  to  make  the  same  amount 
of  money  you  must  raise  and  handle  three  or  four  times  as 
much.  Tuc  golden  age  for  the  primitive  settler  has  passed  In 
this  State,  and  its  best  lands  are  beyond  his  reach.  But  we  will 
not  stop  here.  Come  on,  my  friend,  we  shall  reach  a  regioa 
by-and-oy  which  the  poorest  laborer  may  obtain,  and  which  is 
destined,  ere  many  years  shall  have  passed  awi^,  to  rival  and 
eclipse  anything  we  have  yet  seen. 

We  have  seen  Illinois,  and  we  realize  that  it  is  a  noble  State. 
Coal  and  iron  are  found  in  various  localities;  and  the  famous 
lead  mines  of  Galena,  in  the  fiorthwestem  part,  are  among  the 
richest  in  the  known  world.  It  comprises  65,405  square  mlles^ 
and  a  population  of  about  8,000,000  souls.  The  first  settlement 
was  made  at  Kaskaskia  by  the  French,  in  1720.     A  territorial 

Kvemment  was  established  in  1800;  and  on  the  8d  of  Decem- 
r,  1818,  It  waa  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Leaving  the  busy  city  of  Rock  Island,  we  soon  find  ourselves 
whirling  along  over  one  of  the  several  beantifui  bridges  tha^ 
here  span  the  great  river,  re^xhing  far  across  to  the  island  o« 
Rock  Island,  where  a  United  States  military  post  is  established, 
and  anon,  extending  on  again,  over  the  rolling  fiood  of  waters, 
to  the  Iowa  shore,  This  grand  double  bridge  is  a  magnificent 
iron  stracture,  and  cost  an  immense  amount  of  money.  No 
sooner  do  we  reach  the  shore  than  we  enter  Davenport-— one  of 
the  largest  cities  in  Iowa.  One  of  the  most  noted  institutions 
of  the  city  is  Griswold  College,  founded  in  1847,  ten  years  after 
the  first  settlement  of  the  place.  Situated  as  It  is,  in  the  heart 
of  a  noted  agricultural  region,  with  all  the  advantages  of  an  ex- 
tensive railway  Intercourse  aud  river  navigation,  it  cannot  fall 
in  soon  being  numbered  among  the  larger  commercial  cities  of 
the  West  The  streets  are  numerous  and  well  laid  out,  and  an 
air  of  business  pervades  the  place.  It  is  854  miles  from  here, 
down  the  river  to  St  Louis.  The  river  scenery,  covered  with 
rafts,  boats  and  most  all  kinds  of  craft,  and  the  splendid  land- 
scape in  the  near  vicinity,  are  particularly  attractive.  The 
present  population,  largely  made  up  of  Germans,  probably 
numbers  over  80,000. 

The  first  station  west  from  Davenport  is  Walcott  18  miles 
distant;  after  which  we  pass  Fulton,  and  arrive  at  Walton,  806 
miles  from  Chicago,  where  the  road  branches;  one  line  pro- 
ceeding southwesterly  to  Leavenworth  in  Kansas,  and  the  other 
across  the  State  of  Iowa  to  Omaha  in  Nebraska.  Taking  the 
latter  route,  we  soon  pass  Moscow,  Atalissa.  West  Liberty, 
Downey,  and  approach  Iowa  City,  once  the  capital  of  the  State, 

1>leasantly  situated  along  the  side  of  a  range  of  blufts  that  here 
ine  the  banks  of  the  Iowa  River.  Its  elegant  streets  are  nicely 
adorned  with  shade  trees,  and  beautiful  parks  and  groves 
abound  in  the  neighborhood.  Less  than  forty  years  ago  these 
broken  bluffs  were  covered  with  the  wild  forest,  through  which 
the  w^olf  and  bear  roamed  unmolested.  Now  it  is  a  fiourishing 
grain  market,  with  an  industrious  population  of  many  thousand. 
The  old  State  House,  which  haa  been  granted  to  the  State 
University,  is  a  Doric  building,  constracted  of  a  peculiar 
streaked  and  spotted  stone  known  as  "bird*s-eye  inarbie.'' 

Crossing  the  Iowa  river  by  a  splendid  bridge,  we  dash  away, 
past  the  bluffs  and  over  the  rolling  prairie,  past  the  thriving 
little  stations  of  Oxford,  Homestead,  Marengo,  Victor,  Brooklin, 
etc,  almost  unconscious  of  the  rate  of  speed  we  are  going, 
amid  the  unchanging  scenery. 

All  that  has  been  said  of  Illinois  may  be  said  of  Iowa  in 
duplicate.  The  same  level  prairies  and  rich  agricultural  region 
continues,  and  mile  after  mile  the  same  unvarying  scenery 
meets  the  eye.  Broad  expanses  of  prairie,  with  stupendous 
fields  of  wheat  and  corn,  roll  back  in  the  view,  far  away  to  the 
limits  of  the  horizon.  The  farmer  of  160  acres  sits  in  his  door, 
and  takes  in  every  rod  of  his  estate  at  a  single  view.  In  regard 
to  size,  level  land  is  always  deceiving,  and  a  farm  of  the  above 
size  appears  no  larger  than  a  lot  fifty  or  sixty  acres  on  the  hill- 
sides of  Pennsylvania  or  Virginia. 

What  a  panorama  of  human  industry  we  are  rapidly  passing 
through  I  Near  the  stations  or  market  places,  the  roads  are 
lined  with  loads  of  grain,  hay,  and  farm  produce,  and  droves  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  are  almost  constantly  passing.  Grain  is 
planted,  sown,  cultivated,  cut,  threshed  and  cleaned,  all  by  the 
aid  of  machinery ;  and  all  summer  long  the  fields  resound  with 
the  clatter  and  hum  of  reapers,  mowers,  seed  drills,  threshers 
and  BDparatera.  etc    What  would  a  one-horae  thresher,  such  aa 
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"we  often  »e«  amonff  the  fArmera  of  the  Ea»tern  hfll*,  do  amonff 
the  VMt  grain  fleloi  of  the  West  t  Ther  coald  ecarcely  tUrvsh 
the  grain  raised  br  a  eingle  one  of  the  larcer  class  of  farmers 
In  a  whole  threshing  season.  Uere,  four,  six  and  eight  horses 
are  seen  on  a  single  machine,  one  following  another  in  single 
file  around  a  beaten  circle,  the  driver  cracldng  his  whip  from 
the  wheel  in  the  centre,  while  the  sheaves  are  being  thrown 
npon  the  long  cylinder  aa  fast  as  they  can  be  handled. 

Hitherto  we  have  viewed  only  the  bright  phases  of  the  West; 
bot  it  roast  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  Western  life  has  no 
ehadows.  From  the  herds  of  cattle  constantly  seen  on  the 
Jgreat  natnral  pastures  and  the  immense  prairie  meadows,  one 
'might  think  at  first  that  this  was  an  anexcelled  dairy  region. 
Such,  however.  Is  not  the  case.  In  most  places  the  water,  so 
Msential  to  good  butter  making,  is  bad;  and  hence  they  can 
never  compete  with  the  famous  dairy  regions  of  the  Bast, 
among  the  rugged  hills  where  the  grass  grows  sweet  and  nutri- 
tious, and  the  livintr  springs  bubble  up  from  the  rocks  and 
stones  with  water  cuTd  as  ice  and  clear  aa  crystal.  The  beauti- 
ful herds  of  cattle  raised  here  are  generally  placed  on  board  the 
cars  and  forwarded  to  Chicago  to  fill  the  stock-yards  there. 
vltimatelT  to  find  their  way  to  the  markeu  of  New  York  and 
the  far  East.  Terrible  tornadoes  sometimes  sweep  across  the 
•country,  demolishing  houses,  fences,  destroying  the  cropa,  and 
dealing  death  and  destruction  in  their  track.  There  are  no  hills 
to  break  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  in  the  winterthe  cold 
atormy  galea  sweep  the  bleak  plains  with  unresisting  fnnr. 
Another  inconvenience  the  Western  farmer  has  to  put  up  with, 
la  the  lack  of  timber.  Lumber  brings  a  high  price,  and  It  coats 
jk  great  deal  to  build.  Timber  fences  in  some  localities  are 
.almost  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Ditches,  wire,  and  thorny 
hedges  supply  their  place.  But  in  some  places  no  fences  are 
attempted ;  a  whole  neighborho<M  dubbing  together,  and  hiring 
Cwo  or  three  handa  by  the  month  to  watch  their  cattle  and  keep 
them  from  their  growing  crops  like  the  shepherds  of  the  old 
wrorld.  The  prairies  are  also  likely  to  take  Are,  when  the  most 
idisastrous  consequences  ensue.  Indeed,  the  prairie  fires  of  the 
West  are  the  most  dreaded  visitation  the  settler  has  to  contend 
againsL  lie  beholds  the  fearful  destroyer  approaching  in  a  sea 
•or  flame,  vast  in  extent,  reaching  out  in  an  immense  semi-circn- 
lar  line,  and  rolling  In  npon  him  as  if  to  engulf  him  in  the 
'devouring  element.  In  the  night  the  scene  is  magnificent  be- 
yond all  description.  The  whole  heavens  seem  illuminated. 
The  livid  flames  flicker  and  glare  aa  they  leap  npward  and 
plunge  forward  through  the  dried  grass  and  reeds,  while  show- 
•ers  of  flery  sparks  and  cinders  are  whirled  about,  flllinfl;  the  air 
in  all  directions.  The  farmer  gazes  npon  the  approaching  mid- 
night scene  with  awe  and  consternation.  Hastily  he  plows  a 
few  farrows  around  bis  buildings,  cuts  the  dried  grass  near  by, 
drives  his  cattle  into  the  enclosure,  and  awaits  the  result.  The 
morning  dawns,  and  the  fell  destroyer  is  near.  The  sun  rises, 
j^nd  with  the  heat  of  the  day  it  sweeps  in  npon  him.  Now 
comes  the  crisis  and  the  tag  of  war.  It  reachea  his  waving 
Helds  of  ripening  irrain,  and  in  great  sheets  of  livid  flame  it 
rashes  over  them  uke  a  whirlwind  of  destruction.  The  dark, 
■aufiTocating  smoke  rolls  in  a  dense  mass  over  the  little  house- 
hold. The  lurid  flames  flash  and  glare  through  the  sniphuroas 
•canopy  like  the  red  blaze  from  the  cannon's  mouth.  The  burst- 
ing and  snapping  of  the  burning  reeds  from  the  steam  conflned 
within  the  stems,  resembles  the  crash  of  a  regiment  of  mimic 
musketry  :  while  the  mad  rush  of  the  whirlwind  of  flame  roars 
like  thunder.  Every  member  of  the  family  is  exerting  every 
•energy  to  save  their  home.  They  are  blackened  with  clutters 
and  ashes,  and  the  sweat  streams  down  their  faces  like  rain. 
The  roofs,  stacks  and  vards  are  sprinkled  and  saturated  with 
water  hurriedly  brougnt  from  a  neighboring  cistern,  spring  or 
well.  Every  one  seems  ner>'ed  to  desperation.  Blazing  cinders 
are  falling  everywhere.  The  roof  catches,  the  yard,  the  atacka. 
Frantically  a  bucket  of  water  is  dashed  upon  the  burning  atack, 
upon  the  little  blaze  In  the  yard,  and  a  ladder  being  placed 
against  the  building,  one  of  their  number  mounts  upon  the  roof 
with  the  asilsty  of  a  squirrel,  the  blazing  shingles  are  ouickly 
scattered  far  and  wide,  and  the  rent  in  the  roof  deluged  witn 
water.  The  others  upon  the  ground  rush  wildlv  this  way  and 
that,  with  spade  and  noe,  to  combat  with  the  flames  now  con- 
stantly catching  abont  them.  The  devouring  element  meets 
the  plowed  furrows,  and  its  headlong  career  is  checked.  A 
moment  it  flickers  and  struggles  in  its  expiring  gasp,  and  then 
it  dwindles  down  and  dies  out  in  smoke.  Around  the  sides  of 
■the  encloenre  the  wall  of  fire  rushes  impetuously  on,  surging 
around  the  further  side,  to  reunite  and  sweep  on  as  before.  A 
blackened  scene  of  desolation,  with  now  and  then  a  curl  of 
thin  blue  smoke,  and  little  whirlwinds  of  ashes  bound  the 
limits  of  vision  from  whence  it  came.  Perhaps  the  farm  build- 
ings have  been  saved;  but  it  is  not  always  the  case.  Sometimes 
in  spite  of  every  effort  the  mad  hurricane  sweeps  with  unresist- 
ing roar  across  the  feeble  barrier,  the  heroic  defenders  are 
obliged  to  flee  for  their  lives  or  are  struck  down  by  the  heat, 
and  everything  is  quickly  dissolved  in  smoke,  flame  and  ashes. 

At  length  we  approach  Des  Moines,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
and  a  flourishing  city  of  a  number  of  thousand  inhabitants.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Des  Hoines  River,  where  it  re- 
•ceives  the  Raccoon  bmnch,  and  is  destined  soon  to  be  an  im- 
portant city  and  shipping  port.  Fifteen  miles  beyond  Des 
Hoines  we  pass  Boone  Station,  and  seven  miles  further  De 
■  Soto,  followed  by  Dexter,  Casey,  Adair,  Anita,  Atlantic,  Avoca, 
•etc.  We  are  now  entering  a  region  of  country  somewhat  new ; 
but  its  beautyremains  undiminished.  But  the  sun  begins  to 
decline  in  the  West:.    Ah  1  who  can  paint  the  beauties  of  a  san- 


■ec  scene  on  the  Western  prairie  P  The  departing  orh  of  dc; 
sends  his  slanting  rays  athwart  the  level  sea  of  grass  and  grain, 
ahedding  Ita  effmgent  golden  rays  over  all,  and  bedecking  the 
aatamn-tinted  leaves  and  rich  mellow  frnit  of  the  orchard 

Soves  with  brighter  tints  and  rainbow  hues.  The  hazy  tint  of 
e  Indian  Summer  settles  in  a  smoky  earland  aronnd  the  boi- 
zon,  and  the  thin  linea  of  cloud  in  the  still  distant  west  an 
gorgeously  painted  in  purple  and  gold.  All  nauzie  aeems 
clothed  in  nniversal  splendor,  as  thonrii  departing;  day  had 
brought  one  last  effort  to  eclipse  all  Ita  lormer  gioriea.  Slowly 
the  golden  orb  sinks  below  the  horizon,  a  dnsky  pall  over- 
spreads the  charming  landscape,  the  glorious  scene  fades  frcra 
sight,  the  bright  stars  of  night  twinkle  in  the  clear  blae  flnna- 
ment,  the  sons  of  evening  birda  ceasea,  to  give  place  to  the 
harsh  voice  of  the  katydia  and  the  low  monmfnl  aonnd  of  tha 
cricket;  the  busy  works  of  man  are  hnahed,  and  all  to  aCllL 

Gradually  the  soenerr  begins  to  change.  The coonOy  bceoas 
more  thinly  inhabited,  and  the  artinda]  timber  Erovea,  old 
orchards  and  noble  country  mansions  are  left  benind.  Tha 
grand  rolling  prairie  presents  a  more  primitive  pictaze,  aa 
nature  formed  It  without  the  aid  of  man  to  beanttfV  aiKl  adorn 
it  Now  and  then  a  swamp  or  timber  belt  breaika  the  dull 
monotony,  but  for  the  most  part  an  nnintermpted  prairie  roils 
far  away  in  every  direction.  The  coantry  is,  however,  being 
rapidly  settled  with  enterprising  pioneers,  and  no  donbt  before 
the  present  century  doses  many  of  the  litUe  coontzy  atatloaa 
that  we  are  now  paaalnff  will  be  lloniiahing  cities. 

Young  men  of  ambluon  and  entenriae  aeeking  honea  in  tha 
West,  here  ia  yonr  atopping  place.  Here  ia  yoor  field  of  labor. 
Look  at  the  advantageaitpreaenta,  and  caJcnlaSe  tbe  reaalL 
Lying  directly  between  the  two  greatest  rivers  in  the  Union, 
wnoae  united  waters  famish  cheap  transportation  to  St.  Loaia, 
New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf:  aorroonded  by  the  lloniiahiBg 
citiea  of  St.  Louis  on  the  aonth,  Omaha  on  the  wsat,  Dsvenpoct, 
Hilwankee  and  Chicago  on  the  east  and  northeast ;  on  the  MDe 
of  the  mightiest  railway  thorooghfare  on  the  globe,  the  great 
American  businesa  artery  from  ocean  to  ocean,  with  bnnch 


lines  leading  to  the  greatest  grain  markets  in  the  world— the 
very  heart  of  the  beat  agrlcultaral  n»^on  the  eye  of  msa  ew 
beheld,  and  with  a  desirable  dimate,  it  miut  rise  rapidly  to  the 
very  apex  of  the  mnd  pyramid  of  confederated  States^  Fate 
has  already  written  upon  ^e  brow  of  the  young  repsblie— 
Fame.  Land  that  can  be  had  now  for  f oar  or  five  dollars  per 
acre,  most  in  ten  or  fifteen  yeara  bring  forty  or  fifty.  Bat  peo- 
ple must  not  think  to  live  even  Atfrw  withoot  work.  There  is  no 
room  even  on  these  broad  prairies  for  dronea.  It  reqnirea  hard 
labor  to  aabdue  the  tough  wild-graas  sod,  bat  tiie  reward  is 
abundant  Come  with  hearta  prepared  to  meet  eTeiy  obstacle 
with  energy  and  enterprise,  and  the  State  of  Iowa  will  aoon 
take  her  proud  podtion  by  the  side  of  elder  sister,  Illinois. 

For  hours  we  paaa  through  thia  delightfal  region.  At  length, 
however,  a  low  line  of  bloils  are  seen  ahead,  and  soon  we  h^ 
hold  the  mighty  torrent  of  the  Missonri,  as  lu  tarbid  wains  rofl 
on  sonthwtfd  towards  the  Onlf.  Pasdng  through  the  ester- 
prising  town  of  Coancil  Bluils,  we  roll  over  the  long  and  mag- 
nificent bridge,  costing  a  million  of  dollara,  and  encer  the  City 
of  Omaha,  4d  miles  m>m  Chicago,  and  by  the  ronte  we  bars 
taken  1,517  miles  from  New  York.  Here  terminates  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Road,  and  here  we  catdi  the 
flrat  glimpse  of  the  far-famed  Pacific  Railway. 

Oma/Uk-Ths  PadUe  BaUwajt-^Ths  PUttu  Fottsy—CM  tkt 
Plaitu-'Lons  TrM-^Norih  FlatU-TJU  homt  qf  Ms  Bmg^ 
—arrival  <U  SydAitff, 

**  WXSTWABD  THB  OOUX8B  OV  SMFOUI  TAKBB  IT8  WAT.** 

The  waves  of  emigration  are  ever  rolling  westward.  ¥nm 
the  fields  of  Palestme  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  where  Nineveh, 
Babylon  and  Jerusalem  once  stood  in  magnificence  and  giocy, 
the  tide  of  emigration  fiowed  westwara  thro^h  Arabia  into 
Africa,  and  through  the  regions  of  the  present  ^Tnrkish  Bmpire 
into  Europe.  A  nation  in  the  Bast  falls,  and  a  more  rf««»Jii^ 
nation  arises  In  the  West  Persia,  once  reckoned  among  the 
proudest  nations  of  Asia,  went  down  amid  war  and  anarchy, 
while  Greece  arose  from  the  dark  forests  of  Soathem  Europe 
until  the  world  stood  amazed  at  iu  greatness.  It.  in  torn,  went 
down  by  dissensions  and  strife,  to  give  place  to  ita  more  illos- 
trious  successor— Rome. 

Greoce  and  Romel  They  were  the  doorways  that  led  from 
the  ancient  to  the  modem  world.  They  rose  in  power  and 
greatness  until  they  had  eclipsed  everything  the  world  had 
hitherto  seen.  Among  their  shining  lighu  Socratea,  Demos- 
thenes, Cicero  and  Oesar,  figured  conspicuously.  But  they,  too, 
fell  in  war  and  blood,  and  the  cradle  or  eloquence  and  siatemaa- 
ship  gave  place  to  their  prosperous  successors.  The  tide  of 
emigration  swept  westward  over  Europe,  and  the  bhorea  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  Atlantic  were  reached.  The  Gotha  and  Vandals 
disappeared  tefore  the  march  of  dvilization  to  give  place  to 
mighty  nations. 

For  a  time  the  broad  expanse  of  the  ocean  retarded  the  west- 
ward inarch  of  emigration;  but  intelligence  and  edocatioa  was 
coming  to  the  rescue.  Master  minds  were  revolvinggrsat  qnee. 
tions  in  their  thinking  brains,  and  at  length  in  1498, Xunatophei 
Columbus,  danng  wind  and  wave,  ventured  forth  apoa  th« 
trackless  deep  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  A  new  world  war 
found,  and  genius  and  enterprise  bounded  forward  with  rapid 
strides.  The  tide  of  emigration  set  westward  from  the  Atlan- 
tic shores,  leveling  the  forest  and  dispersing  the  hostile  s 
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before  ttt  steady  marcli,  cllmbiag  iu«  nuged  Allcjihaalefl.  de-imiBty  vapor  rises,  and  la  dissipated,  and  the  unclouded  son 
•oendlng  into  the  lovel/  valley  of  the  MfislBslppl,  and  rolling  I  ahlnea  down  In  ffoiden  splendor  upon  the  noble  prairie, 
onward  OTer  the  torbid  Mlssonri  to  the  present  dividing  line  I    Ascendine  the  JPlatte  Valley,  we  soon  pass  Fremont,  Ketchnm. 
.    It  has  left  In  Its  track  glory  I  North  Bend,  Schayler,BlchIand,Colambas  and  Jackson,  and 


ling  early,  we  partake  of  a  refreshing  breakfast,  and  pro- 


between  savage  and  civlllaed  life. 

and  greatness.  It  will  not  stop:  bat  with  the  ail-potent  pa 
of  edacation  and  science,  it  will  push  on,  majestically  climbing 
the  lofty  Bttnunits  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada  range,  nntil  it  shall  look  down  upon  the  placid  waters 
of  the  Faciflc  Then  will  our  country,  with  its  hundred  mil- 
lions of  free,  liberty-loving  subjects,  nave  attained  a  noble 
position,  high  up  on  the  pinnacle  of  fame,  where  no  nation  on 
earth  has  ever  stood  before. 

Omaha,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  celebrated  Faclfle  BaU* 
way,  is  near  the  centre  of  the  Union.    Less  than  twenty-five 

Sears  ago  its  site  was  an  uninhabited  wild,  and  the  bulZalo  and 
eer  came  unmolested  to  drink  of  the  waters  of  the  HiMoori. 
What  changes  a  few  years  have  wrought.  It  now  has  It  popuUf 
tion  of  over  90,000,  while  Council  BinJIs,  on  the  oppoeite  side 
of  the  river.  Is  already  a  rapidly  rising  city  of  several  thousand 
more.  The  streets  are  all  beautiful  and  well  laid  out,  and  many 
of  the  buildings  and  blocks  are  very  line.  A  good  limestone 
quarry  is  worked  near  the  city. 

Bising  early,  we  partake  of  l „ , ^_ . 

ceed  at  once  to  the  depot,  prepared  for  a  long  ride  across  the 
plains.  The  train  from  the  £ast  is  notyet  in,  and  the  westward 
Drain  will  not  start  until  it  arrives.  The  few  minutes  that  we 
have  left  we  will  devote  to  a  little  stroll  from  the  depot  The 
view  np  and  down  the  broad  Missouri  is  splendid.  The  bluiEs 
acroaa  the  river,  and  the  long  and  magnilicent  bridge,  form  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  scene;  while  to  the  west  the  land  rolls 
oil  In  gentle  undulations  far  away.  Boats  and  timber-rafts 
move  laoly  down  the  stream,  or  are  moored  at  the  wharfs.  Of 
course  it  does  not  present  such  a  scene  as  Cleveland  or  Chicago, 
for  the  place  is  only  in  its  infancy;  but  its  central  position  on 
the  main  thoroughfare  from  ocean  to  ocean  where  it  crosses 
the  great  river,  affords  for  it  a  rapid  and  easy  communication 
with  the  Bast,  West.  North  and  South,  and  bespeaks  for  it  an 
early  rank  among  the  prominent  cities  of  the  Union.  The 
company's  round-nouses,  machine  shops  and  railway  yards  are 
already  laid  out  on  a  grand  scale,  and  a  business  of  no  mean 
proportion  is  carried  on.  But  the  Iowa  train  is  arriving,  and 
we  must  be  on  hand.  Ere  we  enter  the  car,  we  catch  one  more 
glimpae  of  the  fair  State  of  Iowa.  It  contains  65,000  square 
milea,  and  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants.  Its  first  settle- 
ment was  made  at  Burlington  in  1838,  by  a  little  band  of  eml' 
grants  from  the  Bastem  States.  A  Territorial  Government  was 
established  in  1888,  and  on  the  8d  of  March,  184ft,  it  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union.  Nebraska  contams  78,000  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  perhaps  900,000.  It  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1888. 

Having  supplied  ourselves  with  books  and  papers  to  while 
sw«y  the  time  during  a  long  and  monotonous  journey,  we  enter 
the  superb  Pullman  Palace  car,  and  soon  thereafter  we  set 
our  face  to  the  west,  and  leave  the  chief  city  of  Nebraska 
behind. 

The  plan  of  the  Pacific  Ballwi^  was  first  brought  before  the 
public  by  Asa  Whitney,  in  1848.  Four  years  he  agitated  the 
great  project  with  increasing  energy.  He  proposed  to  embark 
m  the  enterprise,  and  build  the  entire  road,  if  Congress  would 

Sre  him  every  other  section  of  land  for  sixty  miles  in  width, 
irty  on  each  side  of  the  road,  throughout  its  whole  course. 
This,  by  many,  was  thought  too  exorDitant,  and  they  viewed 
with  alarm  the  question  of  such  wholesale  disposal  of  the 
public  lands.  About  this  time  gold  was  discovered  In  Califor- 
nia, and  the  consequent  rapid  settlement  of  that  State|together 
with  the  famous  western  Bxploratlons  by  Colonel  Fremont, 
called  anew  for  action  in  regard  to  the  contemplated  work.  At 
length,  in  the  spring  of  18S&,  $150,000  was  appropriated  by 


aace  of  the  woi^  The  surveys  were  thoroughly  conducted  In 
a  truly  sdentiflc  manner,  and  the  mass  of  reliable  Information 
concerning  the  topography,  climate,  botany,  zoology,  and  natu- 
ral resources  of  the  hitherto  almost  unknown  reglons.of  the 
far  West,  as  given  in  the  ofldcial  reports,  comprised  tnlrteen 
ponderous  volumes.  In  the  autumn  of  1868,  the  Union  Pacific 
Bailway  Company  was  formed,  and  received  its  charter  from 
Congress.  Active  operations  soon  commenced,  and  the  iron 
track  steadily  penetrated  into  the  wild  Indian  country. 
Mighty  obstacles  were  met  and  overcome  with  unwaverlnjg 
pef  severance.  It  was  a  herculean  task,  and  month  after  month, 
year  after  year,  an  army  of  laborers  toiled  on.  At  length,  on 
the  10th  of  May,  1800,  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  CentraTPadfic 
Bailways  united  their  tracks.  The  last  spike  was  drove  and 
the  great  work  was  done.  The  continent  was  spanned  by  the 
iron  rail,  and  the  mightiest  national  work  ever  erected  on  the 
globe  waa  completed.  Much  of  the  way  it  cost  ^,000  per 
mile,  and  the  1,100  miles  of  the  work,  from  Omaha  westwud. 
cost  over  tt8,000,00a 
Four  miles  from  Omaha  we  pass  Summit  Siding,  and  six 


we  are  aware  that  we  have  thus  early  made  a  hundred  miles 
west  from  Omaha.  Houses  and  farms  become  more  and  more 
scattering,  and  we  realize  that  we  are  passing  the  general 
borders  &l  civilization.  Dashing  past  Silver  Creek  and  Clark^s 
Stations,  we  arrive  at  Lone  Tree,  said  to  have  been  thus  named 
on  account  of  a  single  tree  found  standing  there,  in  the  midst 
of  the  prairie,  isolated  and  alone,  like  a  hoary-headed  sentinel 
of  a  hundred  years.  A  tiny  seed  was  dropped  there  in  that 
spot,  perhaps,  by  some  passing  bird  before  the  birth  of  the 
Ammcan  Hepublic.  Its  roots  spread  rapidly  in  the  warm,  rich 
soil,  and  It  grew  straight,  strong  and  lofty  in  solitude  and  sedu- 
siou,  bidding  defiance  to  the  storms  and  tempesu  of  a  century. 
Could  it  but  see  and  speak,  what  a  history  it  would  have  to  teu. 
It  has  lonff  been  the  landmark  for  many  miles  over  the  distant 
plain,  ancfhow  many  times  the  elk  and  the  bniEalo  have  found 
sheltur  beneath  Its  branches  from  the  noonday  heat  of  the 
sunmier  sun.  The  Indian,  too,  has  been  there,  and  perhaps  he 
has  led  his  fair  young  bride  of  the  distant  forest  to  its  cool  and 
refreshing  shade,  there  to  count  their  beads  and  strings  of 
wampum,  and  to  bedeck  their  heads  with  plumes  and  eagle's 
feathers.  Bands  of  Indian  traders  are  sometimes  seen  near 
here,  encamped  or  on  horseback,  but  they  are  all  friendly,  as  a 
general  thing,  and  seek  not  to  molest  the  whites.  They  ap- 
proach thj  railroad  with  awe,  and  often  a  curl  of  the  lip  and  an 
angry  scowl  will  reveal  their  crushed  and  smothered  feelings, 
for  tney  well  know  that  it  has  destroyed  their  hunting  grouiSs 
and  doomed  the  race. 

Ten  miles  beyond  Lone  Tree  we  pass  Chapman,  then  Grand 
Island,  Alda,  wood  Biver,  Olbbon,  Kearney.  Stevenson,  Elm 
Creek,  and  many  more,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention. 
The  scenery  is  almost  changeless;  far  rolling  prairie,  with  now 
and  then  a  little  swamp  or  wooded  stream,  with  a  neat  trestle 
bridge  across. 

On  the  Plains  i  The  very  words  sound  familiar.  How  many 
times  we  have  heard  the  sentence  pronounced  in  connection 
with  the  overland  route  to  the  Pacific.  Old  hunters  and  trap- 
pers, who  have  spent  their  lives  among  the  Indians  and  buffaloes 
roaming  over  this  extensive  region,  pronounce  the  name  as 
thoughlt  bore  a  charm  inexpressible.  It  calls  up  in  their  minds 
remembrances  and  scenes  of  their  past  lives,  thrilling  and  excit* 
ing.  Encounters,  battles,  escapes  and  triumphs.  It  forms  an 
enaless  and  inexhaustible  field  for  the  writers  of  fiction  and 
dime  novels,  and  the  imagination  is  stretched  to  the  utmost 
tension  In  the  vivid  description  of  savage  combats,  hair- 
breadth escapes,  impossibilities  and  thrilling  scenes  that  never 
occurred.  The  world  is  full  of  them,  and  the  westward-bound 
traveler  who  has  read  them  looks  over  the  boundless  sea  of 
grass  and  reeds  almost  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  a  band 
of  hideous  savages,  with  plumes,  feathers  and  war  panoply, 
and  to  hear  their  wild  war-whoop,  for  he  feels  that  he  is  pass- 
ing over  romantic  ground.   But  he  probably  looks  in  vain. 

The  vast  prairie  now  rolls  away— far  away,  to  where  the  skr 
and  earth  appear  to  meet  and  mingle  like  the  ocean  itself,  ana 
all  seem  swallowed  up  in  the  one  immense  primitive  meadow 
of  Nature.  Looking  ahead,  we  behold  the  iron  track  stretching 
far  away  in  a  straight  line,  the  rails  appearing  to  draw  nearer 
and  nearer  together,  until  they  almost  blend  in  one,  and  aie 
lost  to  the  sight  in  the  dim  distance.  The  long  line  of  tele- 
graph poles  dwindle  down  to  mere  stubble,  and  lade  from  the 
view.  TThe  smoke  of  an  approaching  trsm  is  seen  far  away 
even  beyond  the  limits  where  the  track  can  be  distinguished. 
At  first  it  appears  stationary.  How  long  the  time  seems  ere  we 
can  discern  its  motion.  And  then  how  slow  it  appears  to 
move.  We  watch  its  great  rolling  cloud  of  steam  as  it  steadily 
approaches,  apparently  in  perfect  silence.  Onward  it  comes, 
and  by-ana-by  a  low  murmur  like  the  sighing  of  pine  tree 
branches  in  the  gentle  breeze  is  wafted  to  our  ears  from  the 
<^lfffaM»»j»,  Louder  and  more  intense^t  becomes,  deepening  into 
a  hollow  rumble,  jarring  the  ground  and  vibrating  the  air,  and 
then  with  the  roar  of  thunder  the  cyclopean  iron  giant  dashes 
past  us  almost  with  the  speed  of  lightning.  And  now  we  real- 
ize that  it  has  been  rushing  over  the  plsm  at  this  rate  all  the 


We  have  the  same  road  to  traverse.  The  scene^  Is  de- 
cidedly dull  and  monotonous.  The  same  wide  extended  plain, 
the  same  apparently  boundless  and  treeless  prairie  bounds  the 
limits  of  vision  as  it  has  for  hours  past,  and  will  for  hours  to 
come.  How  extremely  tedious  must  have  been  the  old-f  ash- 
kmed  mode  of  travel  on  this  long  overland  route.  Processions 
of  long  white  canvas-covered  emigrant  wagons  toiled  slowly 
over  tne  beaten  trail,  and  encamped  night  after  night  on  the 
prairie  ocean.  Wolves  howled  around  them  in  the  darkness, 
and  prowling  bands  of  hostile  savages  often  lurked  in  the  near 
vicinity.  Elks  and  buffaloes,  hundreds  in  number,  dally 
crossed  their  paths,  and  slices  cut  ftom  their  Juicy  steak  often 
helped  form  a  meal  that  a  king  might  have  envied. 

At  length  the  sun  settles  in  the  west,  and  sinks  below  the 
horizon.    The  stars  come  out  one  by  one,  until  the  clear  bine 


miles  farther  on  brings  us  to  Ollmore.  Papillion  is  the  next  aroh  is  studded  with  the  twinkling  host,  and  still  we  are  dashing 
station,  after  which  we  run  fourteen  miles  to  Blkhom,  where  onwaid.  An  hour  or  two  more  and  we  arrive  at  North  Platte, 
we  view  the  noble  Platte  Biver,  rolllngplacldly  onward  to  meet  m  miles  from  Omaha,  and  hen  for  the  night  our  foumey  terw 
its  parent  stream.  Here  we  enter  the , great  Pl^te  Valley,  minates.  Early  morning  finds  us  astir  agafi,  and  interviewing 
^ngh  which  our  course  Uee  during  the  long  run  ct  400  miles,  the  round-house  and  repair  shop,  denoting  the  divison  station. 
Clouds  of  f og  roU  up  in  sreat  white,  fleecy  masses  from  the  we  take  the  train  and  resume  our  journey,  Crossing  the  north 
river  on  our  left,  and  the  dew  upon  the  nass  sparkles  like  fairy  fork  of  the  Platte  by  a  neat  trestle  bridge,  we  dash  onward 
stars  in  the  morning  sunlight.    QraduaUy  the  long  line  of  |  across  the  flowery  plains.    The  followin^ines  from  thepoei 

«^  Bryant  accurately  describe  the  prairies  of  the  West. 
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'These  are  the  sardess  of  the  desert,  these 
The  nnshorn  fields,  boundless  and  beaaiifal, 
For  which  the  speech  of  England  has  no  ni 
The  prairies.    I  oehold  them  for  the  first. 
And  mv  heart  swells,  while  the  dilated  sight 
Takes  in  the  encircling  vatttness.    Lol  they  stretch. 
In  airy  undulations  far  away, 
Aa  if  the  ocean  in  its  gentlest  swell, 
Stood  still,  with  all  hU  rounded  billows  fixed. 
And  motionless  forever." 

Bat  we  have  beheld  their  beantles  for  more  than  a  thousand 
miles;  we  tire  of  their  continual  sameness,  and  long  for  tue 
ever-changing  hill  and  valley  scenery  of  the  Bast  As  we  ap- 
proach the  head  of  the  Platte  Vallev  the  character  of  the  sur- 
face begins  to  change.  The  rich  Nebraska  meadows,  with  tall 
grasses  ever  waving  in  the  passing  breeze,  are  left  behind,  and 
we  enter  a  great  natural  pasture  region,  the  home  of  the  bufEalo 
and  prairie-dog.    Alkali,  Boscoe,  Ogalalla,  Brule,  Big  Spring, 

JnlAannvep    ^harkiVAl    T>Mi<*T>rklA  an^l  /^^/\lt«\n    ova  ^xvia  A#f av  A>ir\tl%^« 


Illinois  and  Iowa.  Keat  reridences  and  country  mansions  have 
been  left  far  back,  and  with  the  exception  of  now  and  then  a 
rude  shanty,  where  the  trackmen  reside,  no  sign  of  a  human 
habitation  meets  the  eye.  Oceasionallv,  far  in  the  distance, 
we  behold  immense  herds  of  the  buffalo  and  antelope  quietly 
feeding  on  the  rich  grasses  of  their  natural  home.  The  pufilns 
locomotive  and  the  roar  of  the  train  arouses  them  from  theu 
peaceful  pnrsuiu,  and  they  rush  away  over  the  plain  in  a  daA 
moving  mass,  perhaps  nearer  the  track  than  before.    The  scene 

8 resented  is  grand  and  majestic,  and  Uie  beholder  gazes  upon 
le  animated  cloud  with  wonder  and  astonishment  Early  in  the 
afternoon  we  approach  Sydney,  a  bustling  little  diviaion  sta- 
tion, wit^  a  round-house,  machine  shop,  hotel,  stores,  etc.,  906 
miles  west  of  Chicago,  and  414  from  Omaha.  We  have  now 
traveled  1,081  miles  since  we  set  out  from  New  York,  and  we 
gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  accomodations  of  the  hotel,  and 
put  up  Main  for  the  night,  with  the  hope  of  beholding  the  tower- 
ing peaks  of  tha  high TBockles  ere  the  sun  sets  on  the  morrow. 

No,  V^.—Thit  Anuriedh  Biton— Bison 
th4  Sigh  SoektM^Cheymn^—Indkm  _ 
<u  U  is^Ths  Black  IBtti^IAfs  \n  Vu  ifiiM»-. 
Bocky  MowUj/Ant, 

All  Western  travelers  speak  of  the  buffalo  aa  the  pride  of 
animated  life  on  the  prairies,  and  they  have  Justly  dubbed  him 
the  '*  monarch  of  the  plains."  Properly  speakfng^owever, 
the  true  buffalo  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  Western  World.  It 
is  a  native  of  Africa  and  India.  What  is  popularly  known  aa 
the  Western  buffalo,  is  in  reality  the  American  bison.  A  glance 
at  any  natural  history  drawing  will  at  once  show  the  difference 
between  the  two  anlmaia.  The  dissimilarity  in  their  homa  is 
strikinglv  conspicuoua.  A  set  of  horns  taken  from  the  for- 
midable Amee  buffalo  of  India,  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
They  are  turned  laterally,  flattened  in  front,  wrinkled  on  the 
concave  surface,  and  each  one  is  six  feet  three  Inchee  in  lensth, 
and  eighteen  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base.  The  buon  i.m«v' 
has  much  smaller  horns,  more  resembling  those  of  the  ox;  but  IE^aL 
Its  long  shaggy  mane  covering  its  head  and  shoulders,  and  its  ''^"*** 
large  slae,  give  it  a  fierce  aspect  and  formidable  ^)pearance. 
The  largesf  specimens  have  been  known  to  weigh  over  2,000 
pounds,  and  the  skin  when  first  taken  off  is  so  heavy  that  a 
strong  man  can  soarcely  lift  it.  They  were  once  found  all  over 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  as  far  east  as  the  Alleghanv  range,  and' 
now  and  then  one  might  have  strayed  as  far  as  the  Hudson; 
butcivilization  has  gradually  forced  them  back,  until  now  they 
are  only  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  far  Western  plains. 
The  movement  of  these  vast  herds  forms  a  truly  grand  and 
exciting  spectacle.  Barlr  travelers  speak  of  them  as  darken- 
faoig  the  plain  almost  aa  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  have 
sometimes  estimated  the  congregated  numbers  at  ten  or  twenty 

Sousand.  Sometimes  the  largest  and  strongest  animals  engage 
desperate  and  deadly  conflicts,  when  their  loud  bellowinga 
of  rage  and  anger  as  they  rush  to  the  onset,  roll  forth  li£a 
muttering  thunder,  and  the  plain  almost  trembles  beneath  the 
•hock  of  oattle. 

But  the  days  of  the  bison  are  numbered.  Soon  will  the  last 
one  fall  before  the  rifle  of  the  Western  hunter.  The  Indiana 
frequently  kill  them  with  the  bow  and  arrow;  indeed,  a  few 
Irears  since  it  was  their  favorite  weapon.  Athletic  riders, 
mounted  on  fleet  horses,  and  trimmed  in  glittering  beads  and 
wampum,  with  long  plumes  waving  in  the  oreeze,  and  coroneta 
of  eaglets  feathers  surmounting  their  brows,  dash  boldly  up  to 
the  prairie  monarch,  and  discharge  their  unerring  shafts  deep 
into  his  side.  So  expert  are  they  in  the  use  of  this  rude  and 
primitive  weapon,  that  their  aim  is  often  as  sure  and  deadly  as 
that  of  the  most  experienced  marksman  with  the  rifle.  Their 
feathered  shafts  are  often  sank  in  the  huge  beast  to  the  depth 
of  thirty  Inches,  and  instances  are  mentioned  by  hunters  where 
they  have  passed  completely  through  his  body,  and  fallen  upon 
the  ground  beyond. 

Another  mode  of  Indian  bison  hunting  near  the  rocky  spurs 
6l  the  mountaina,  is  to  surround  the  herd  by  a  larse  number  of 
expert  mounted  riders,  and  by  loud  shouts  and  wild  cries  and 
gesticulations,  drive  them  franticly  to  some  bluff,  and  crowd 
them  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  or  high  precipice.  In  this  manner 
hundreds  in  fear  and  frenzy  take  the  flying  leiq;>  and  are  dashed 
to  pieces  on  the  jagged  rocks  below. 


Scarcelv  less  barbarous  is  their  wanton  destruction  by  the 
whitea.  Hundreds  have  fallen,  to  rot  and  fester  on  the  pliin, 
merely  to  satisfy  the  licentious  passions  of  the  marksman. 
And  this  they  call  sport.  Bat  few  are  now  beheld  by  the  trav- 
eler on  the  passing  train,  and  the  view  of  large  herds  is  already 
becoming  a  rare  occurrence,  seen  only  at  long  intervals.  The 
iron  rail  nas  destroyed  his  native  haunts,  and  soon  the  last  (me 
will  have  disappeared.  The  Indian's  richest  hunting  grounds 
will  have  become  a  thing  of  the  pant,  and  the  industrious  arts 
of  civilisation  will  be  in  full  blast  all  over  these  wide  extended 
plains. 

Leaving  the  thriving  little  village  of  Sidney,  we  again  set  our 
face^  to  the  weetwaind.  A  run  of  nine  miles  brings  us  to 
Axiwnnon,  and  ten  miles  farther  on  is  Potter.  Hundreds  of 
diminutive  mounds,  the  home  of  the  interesting  little  prairie 
dog,  are  oven  all  alon^  the  line  of  the  railway.  The  same  rich 
rolling  pasture  lands  continue,  and  the  scenery  is  almost 
changeless.  We  settle  ourselves  comfortably  in  our  cuahlontHi 
seats,  and  drowsily  pore  over  the  columns  of  a  book  or  news- 
paper, while  the  beautiful  forenoon  slowly  passes  away.  Occa- 
sionally we  are  roused  from  our  reverie  by  the  quick  excited 
cry  of  "Look  I  yonder 's  a  buffalo,"  or,  **  Indians  I  Indians! 
there  comes  the  Indians,"  and  we  leap  to  our  feet  to  view  the 
band  of  red  hunters,  sweeping  alone  on  their  pmnciug  hi?h- 
mettled  ponies,  with  crowds  and  eaglets  feathers  streaming  from 
their  head-dress.  Perhaps  thev  are  on  the  chase,  and  a  wild 
and  exciting  scene  is  presented.  But  the  train  pauses  not  for 
as  to  witness  the  sporL  and  they  are  soon  left  far  behind,  and 
rendered  indistinct  oy  the  intervening  distance.  Again  we  re- 
sume our  reading,  wondering  how  much  farther  these  pasture 
slopes  and  plains  extend,  and  how  much  longer  we  must 
patently  wait  before  we  come  to  more  changing  scenery. 

About  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  we  reach  Pine  Bluffs. 
IDeven  milea  farther  on  we  come  to  Egbert,  and  twelve  miles 
more  briuss  us  to  Hillsdale.  A  few  miles  from  Hillsdale  a 
faint  line  Tike  a  low  hazy  cloud  appears  on  the  far  horizon. 
It  is  the  flrst  glimpse  of  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains.  Gradually  they  become  more  prominent  and  th^ 
dusky  outlines  are  more  plainly  visible.  The  cloud  appears  to 
rise  higher  and  higher,  and  the  whole  range  seems  to  be 
crowned  with  a  succession  of  peaks  and  rounded  summits.  To 
the  westward  they  appear  blue  and  distinct,  while  away  to  the 
southwest  Long^s  Peak,  14,000  feet  in  height,  rises  like  a  tall 
pvramid,  prominent  to  the  view.  Far  beyond  tide,  where  the 
cloud-like  range  sweeps  away  in  the  dim  southern  distance, 
and  seems  about  to  melt  away  in  a  thin,  vapory  haze,  the 
Spanish  Peaks  of  Sonthem  Colorado  appear.  The  other  side 
of  the  car  presents  a  scene  little  different  The  same  dood 
appearing  succession  of  broken  peaks  extends  to  the  north- 
west till  distance  fcMrbids  the  view.  Far  away  to  the  nortlu 
among  the  farther  Umito  of  the  vision,  the  faint  line  of  the 
Black  Hills  looms  np  like  some  fainiff  storm  cloud  on  the  dis- 
tant horizon.  Pasauig  Archer,  twe/ve  miles  beyond  ffiirsdaTe, 
we  srrive  at  Cheyenne,  elffht  miles  farther  on,  the  lai^gest  (dace 
we  have  seen  since  we  left  Omaha,  616  miles  distant. 

Here  we  form  a  junction  with  the  Denver  Pacific  Line,  and 
Ithe  neat  and  extensive  railway  buildings,  including  round- 
Ihouses  and  repair-shops,  are  at  once  conspicuous.  In  the  com- 
y^s  yard  many  trains  are  constantly  standing  and  being 
ie  up  for  transportation  to  the  South,  Bast  ana  West,  and 
the  passing  locomotives  and  switch-ensines  for  the  moment 
lemind  na  of  what  we  saw  in  the  far  Kut.  Hotels,  dwellings 
and  stores  are  arrayed  along  neat  streets,  and  the  place  has  sa 
air  of  business  activity  unequaled  in  the  great  wilderness  ronte. 


Peak  and  the  Black  Hills J^speak  for  it  a  prominent  place 
among  the  cities  of  the  far  West. 

In^m  traders  are  frequently  seen  in  the  streets  of  Cheyenne, 
and  sometimes  they  are  encamped  in  considerable  numben 
lost  outside  of  the  town.  Travelers  often  visit  them  to  witness 
UM  msnners  and  customs  of  savage  life.  They  are  generally 
fUendly  and  partly  civilized,  and  they  come  to  barter  benver 
and  bison  hides,  etc.,  for  tin  cups,  knives,  hatchets,  old  clothes, 
jewelry,  and  various  trinkets,  especially  valuable  to  the  eye  of 
the  untutored  child  of  the  forest  They  are  now  generally 
dressed  in  old  clothes  procured  of  the  whites,  and  if  one  hap> 

I  pens  to  get  possession  of  a  discarded  old  fur  hat  ^ftith  a  hlgit 
crown,  he  struts  about  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  flrst-claas 
dandy.  For  a  few  cents  they  will  join  hands  and  go  through 
with  the  Battlesnake  and  Greenhorn  dances,  and  give  ue 
blood-eurdUng  war-whoop  as  they  go  through  with  the  mlmie 
performances  representing  the  savage  mode  of  scalping  their 
enemies  on  the  war-path.  The  women,  vulgarly  denominated 
squaws,  are  commonly  dressed  in  short  frocks,  richly  trimmed 
and  decorated  with  fringes,  beads  and  feathers.  Their  voices 
are  shrill  and  clear,  and  many  of  them  are  beautiful  singers. 
They  often  come  to  the  white  villages  to  sell  willow  baskets, 
moccssins  and  work  pockets,  some  of  whxch  are  of  the  most 
splendid  design,  ornamented  with  fringes,  tassels,  shells  and 
bead-work,  beautifully  arranged  in  leaves,  flowers,  clusters,  and 
glittering  stars  and  diamonds.  Thus  the  rude  savage  has  aa 
eye  for  the  beautiful  and  a  taste  for  the  flner  arts. 

Far  to  the  north,  beyond  the  sombre  pineH»pped  summits  of 
the  Black  Hills,  we  may  find  him  in  all  his  pnmitlve  nature. 
A  tiny  column  of  thin  blue  smoke  curls  np  throu^  the  sij^iing 
pine  oranches,  from  the  rude  wigwam  of  sticks  and  birchen 
bark  beneath.    It  la  the  home  of  the  Indian  hnnter.    WiUua 
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are  his  wife  and  family,  pertaape  preparing  his  noonday  meal 
of  succotash  or  com  and  oeans,  in  the  primeval  looking  stone 
kettle,  and  In  the  comer  lies  his  coach  of  bison  skins,  and  his 
pipes,  and  feathered  head-gear.  The  hanter  himself  is,  per- 
naps,  a  mile  or  more  away,  gliding  stealthily  through  the  forest 
in  search  of  game,  or  down  the  neighboring  stream  in  his  light 
bark  canoe  in  pursuit  of  fish.  Such  Is  a  picture  of  life  as  it  is 
in  its  savage  state.  Away  beypnd  here,  among  the  still  far  dis- 
tant northern  hills,  they  have  built  their  viHages,  and  there 
their  chiefs  reside.  There  it  is  they  have  banded  together,  put 
on  the  war  paint,  and  with  rifle,  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife, 
set  forth  upon  the  war-path.  There  it  is  where  they  have 
crimsoned  the  Rosebud  valley  with  the  blood  of  the  gallant 
Custar  and  his  brave  command.  The  horrors  of  that  dreadful 
massacre,  which  took  place  last  summer  (1876).  are  too  terrible 
for  recital.  For  a  time,  terror  reigned  around  the  settlements 
of  the  Black  Hills  country.  But  it  was  not  for  long.  Our  brave 
boys  went  forward  to  the  rescue,  and  they  are  now  in  pursuit 
of  the  red-handed  warriors.  Be  assured  Custar's  noble  heroes 
will  notgo  unavenged.  The  day  of  Indian  massacres  is  about 
over.  Thesunof  their  glory  wanes  in  the  West.  Their  depre- 
dations will  be  met  with  such  marked  resistance  that  they  will 
be  swept  away  like  autumn  leaves  before  the  tempest.  The 
most  powerful  tribes  of  the  present  time  are  the  Sioux,  Black- 
feet,  Crows,  Comanches.  Apaches,  etc.  Among  their  most 
noted  chiefs  are  Sitting  Bull,  Spotted  Tail,  etc. 

The  Black  Hills  have  for  some  time  been  famous  as  a  mining 
region.  Hundreds  of  emigrants,  gold  hunters  and  adventurers 
are  hnrnring  to  this  new  Western  Bl  Dorado  every  year.  Long 
trains  or  waggons  proceed  thither  from  Cheyenne  every  season. 
The  settlements  around  the  base  of  the  hills  are  for  the  most 
part  composed  of  rude  cabins  and  shanties,  ever  the  chiuracter- 
istics  of  the  primitive  mining  town.  Prospecting  parties  are 
occasionally  seen  stalking  beneath  the  towering  pines  and 
along  the  rocky  beds  of  little  streams,  In  search  of  a  favorable 
situation  to  commence  operations.  But  little,  however,  is  as  a 
general  thing  made  by  mining.  Of  course  there  are  cases 
now  and  then  when  a  "streak  of  luck,"  as  they  term  it, 
will  make  the  fortunate  miner  Independent,  and  he  returns 
with  a  fortune  realijsed  in  a  few  days,  But  such  instances  are 
The  common  laborer  most  always  comes  out  the  best 


True  wealth  comes  slowly— but  honesty,  industry  and  perse- 
verance, with  a  contented  mind,  will  not  fail  to  attain  it  In  the 
end.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gold  seeker  pursues  wealth  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  the  patrons  of  a  lottery.  He  toils  hard 
in  sunshine  and  storm,  and  bears  up  under  exposure,  privation 
and  danger,  until  his  health  and  constitution  are  undermined, 
perhaps  to  And  only  disappointment  and  ruin  at  last.  Blacklegs 
and  sharpers  often  congregate  in  the  mining  districts,  and  hang 
around  the  saloons  and  tippling  houses  to  practice  their  artftu 
trickery  and  fraud  upon  the  miners.  Many  of  the  miners 
themselves  are  coarse,  vulgar,  and  rough  in  manners;  and  ap- 
pearance, composed  of  Mexicans,  half-breeds,  and  emigrants 
from  foreign  countries,  always  armed  with  the  revolver  and 
bowie-knife,  and  free  fights  and  robbery  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. Vice  and  crime  generally  prevail  to  a  considerable 
extent  among  the  reckless  portion  of  the  mining  community, 
and  unsuccessful  sold  hunters  often  spend  their  all  at  the 
gaming-table,  and  taea  seek  to  drown  their  troubles  in  the  fiery 
cnp. 

But  we  speak  only  of  the  ctarik  phase  of  life  in  the  Western 
mines.  We  do  not  mean  to  apply  It  to  the  general  population 
of  the  Black  Hills,  or  any  other  region.  There  are  many  true 
men  there.  Men  with  generous  impulses  and  warm  hearts, 
beating  with  honesty,  morality  and  trath.  These  are  the  men 
that  will  make  the  State.  The  timbered  wealth  is  looked  upon 
by  the  permanent  settlers  as  of  greater  value  than  the  hidden 
treasure.  They  see  the  time  near  at  hand  when  the  vast  treeless 
plains  of  Nebraska  must  be  supplied  with  an  immense  amount 
of  lumber.  Then  will  the  forest  on  the  far  border  be  a  perma- 
nent source  of  untold  wealth  to  its  possessor.  Indians  are 
numerous  around  the  Black  Hills,  and  they  often  prove  annoy- 
ing to  the  settlers  by  stealing  their  horses  and  cattle.  But 
despite  every  obstacle,  good  order  must  soon  prevail.  Steam 
mills  and  manufactories  will  arise,  railroads  will  be  laid,  comb 
fields  and  orchards  will  bedeck  the  plain,  the  Indians  and  cUb- 
orderly  whites  will  flee  as  they  ever  must  before  the  march  of 
rtvilixation,  and  the  Black  Hills  country  will  become  one  of  the 
proudest  regions  of  the  West. 

Proceeding  on  our  joumey,  we  soon  commence  the  ascent  of 
the  Bocky  Mountains.  The  grade  now  becomes  steeper,  and 
'  the  track  winds  and  curves  continually.  Hasard,  seven  miles 
beyond  Cheyenne,  is  the  flrst  station.  Bocks  and  rugged  hills 
nuuce  up  the  view.  Before  us  the  high  mountain  barrier  rises  hi 
a  succession  of  barren  crags  and  cheerless  granite  peaks.  The 
air  is  cooler,  and  as  we  gaze  away  up  to  the  lofty  summits,  we 
Instinctively  draw  our  coats  closer  around  our  sooulders,  won- 
dering how  the  early  engineers  could  have  had  the  courage  to 
lay  a  railway  line  over  this  stupendous  range.  Slowly  we  move 
along,  winding  this  way  and  that,  around  sidling  hills,  across 
deep  ravines  and  mountain  streams,  through  heavy  cuttings 
and^  rock  galleries,  now  entering  ana  mmbling  through  long 
snow  sheds,  erected  to  prevent  vast  accumuuitions  of  snow 
from  blocking  up  the  track  or  sliding  upon  the  passing  train, 
and  anon  we  are  out  in  the  sunshme  again,  passing  onward 
and  upward,  higher  and  higher. 

The  ponderous  locomotive  is  doing  its  best  here,  and  yet  how 
slowly  we  are  getting  along.  The  telegraph  poles  set  among 
iedges  and  crags  of  men  rock,  appear  to  pass  slowly  by  like, 


silent  sentinels  on  their  wild  and  lonely  beat.  Every  turn 
ushers  in  a  scene  of  bold  grandeur  and  picinresque  beauty. 
Otto  Station  is  eight  miles  beyond  Hazard.  The  next  sution 
is  Granite  Canon,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  region,  flve  miles 
from  Otto.  Bulford  is  yet  six  miles  farther  on.  Much  of  this 
long  ascent  from  Cheyenne  is  shut  in  by  almost  endless  lines 
of  snow  sheds ;  but  there  are  breaks  once  in  a  while,  and  the 
grand  views  so  suddenly  displayed  are  rendered  all  the  more 
surprising  and  beautiful  after  our  long  imprisoned  ride  through 
miles  of  overarching  roofs  and  timbers.  But  we  are  approacn* 
ing  the  summit.  The  chilly  air  like  a  blast  of  winter  howls 
through  the  open  car  window,  causing  us  to  shiver  in  our  seat, 
and  patches  or  snow  on  the  mountain  sides  above  us  proclaim 
a  high  altitude.  A  little  further  on  we  reach  Sheimau,  the 
Ugbeet  railway  station  on  the  globe. 

No.  14.~F2«10S  on  Vu  Rocky  MoutUaiM— Winter  among  tht 
snouhoapped  P6ak$^Tfu  ZaramU  Fkdnt—Tfu  Swutwoitr 
Vaitej^Tlu  Wutem  deteent  of  the  mouaUAna—WUd  gorget, 
tunnels,  and  rugged  Udgee— Trestle  bridges  cmd  barren  gravel 
banks— Entrance  to  Echo  Canon— Magnljloent  Scenery— Weber 
Canon— Picturesque  Nature— The  Wild  Western  Wudemess— 
First  view  qf  Great  SaU  Lake— Ogden— End  qf  the  Union  To- 
dfic  Railway. 

The  Western  traveler  who  has  rode  for  many  weary  days 
over  the  plains  and  prairies,  gazes  with  relief  upon  the  wild 
and  romantic  scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  railroad, 
of  course,  traverses  one  of  the  lowest  passes,  and  yet,  where  it 
crosses  tne  summit,  it  is  over  8,000  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
What  a  change  in  the  climate  has  occurred  in  a  few  hours  1 
Back  on  the  plains,  and  through  the  lengthened  Platte  Valley, 
the  heat  of  the  long  Summer's  day  was  often  oppressive.  The 
sound  of  the  grasshopper  was  continually  heard  among  the 
grass,  aud  in  places  the  ground  was  parched  and  dry.  Here, 
amid  the  stillness  and  solitude  of  Nature,  rough  and  ragged 
peaks  rise  to  a  dizzy  height  in  every  direction,  their  bases 
clothed  in  dark  foliage,  which  becomes  stunted  and  dwarfed 
further  up,  and  dwinoles  away  to  scatterins:  bushes  and  thorny 
shrabb,  to  be  succeeded  by  naked  rocks  andoarren  snow-capped 
peaks. 

In  the  Winter  the  scenery  is  extremely  wild  and  desolate. 
Pendent  icicles  hang  from  the  frowning  ledges,  the  sombre  for- 
est bends  beneath  the  white,  frozen  mantle,  while  high  up 
among  the  crags  and  rocks,  where  the  sun  shines  cold  and 
cheerless  on  the  frozen,  glittering  surface,  the  wind  howls  and 
roard,  and  the  light  snow  is  ever  on  the  march,  like  fleecy 
clouds  of  mist,  being  home  along  and  swept  restlessly  over  the 
bleak  sommita  to  uid  rest  only  in  ponderous  drifts  behind 
precipices  and  walls  of  granite.  The  scenery  is  indeed  cheer- 
less, and  the  traveler  involuntaxily  shrugs  nis  shoulders  and 
hitches  nearer  the  fire.  Often,  late  in  the  Autumn,  the  train 
will  pass  all  day  through  a  rain  storm  on  the  verdurous  slopes  of 
the  "  Buffalo  Country/*  and,  ascending  to  the  Rocky  Mountain 
summit.  And  themselves  blockaded  by  the  snow. 

Some  of  the  foremost  peaks  that  rise  grand  and  majestic 
where  we  first  enter  the  range,  furnish  the  most  splendid  views 
imaginable.  Those  who  have  the  patience  and  courage  to  make 
the  ascent,  behold  the  wide  extended  plain  below  spread  out 
like  an  immense  map  at  their  feet.  Here  every  characteristic 
of  the  great  West  is  presented  at  a  single  view.  Such  a  scene 
once  witnessed  becomes  permanently  registered  in  the  miadt 
and  can  never  be  forgotten.  Rivers  and  streams  of  water 
meander  through  the  rolling  prairies,  sparkling  in  the  sunlight 
like  beautiful  silver  ribbons,  fringed  with  belts  of  timber  and 
long  rows  of  bluffs  and  terraces,  reaching  up  to  the  elevated 
plains  above  that  roll  aw^y  like  the  bUlowy  ocean,  waving 
with  grass  and  flowers,  and  completely  deetitute  of  even  a  soli- 
tary tree.  Back  over  the  route  we  have  come,  we  behold  the 
railway  winding  far  away  through  the  lovely  valleys  and  across 
the  prairies  until  lost  to  the  view.  The  locomotives  and  heavy 
trains  resemble  toy  carts  in  the  distance.  North,  South,  and 
West,  dark,  rounded  summiu  and  blue  mountain  peaks  bound 
the  limits  of  vision.  Doubtless  in  future  years,  when  the  rich 
pasture  lands  and  level  plains  below  shall  have  oecome  thickly 
dotted  with  cities  and  villages  teeming  with  activity  and  enter- 
prise, mountain  houses  willbe  erected  on  these  favorable  sites 
that  will  be  resorted  to  in  Summer  as  is  the  famous  house  on 
the  Oatskills.  Taking  a  last  survey  we  turn  our  faces  once 
more  to  the  westward,  and  commence  the  descent  to  the 
Lanmie  Plains. 

Near  Sherman  the  train  dashes  over  a  deep  gorge  by  a  neat 
trestle  bridge  660  feet  in  length.  As  we  make  the  airy  exit,  we 
catch  an  instant  glimpse  of  the  dark,  rocky  depths,  and  the  lit 
tie  Bilvery  stream  far  down,  126  feet  below.  Nine  miles  beyond 
Sherman  brings  us  to  Hamey.  The  next  station  is  Red  Bactes. 
Then  follow  Fort  Sanders,  Laramie,  Howell  and  Wyoming. 
Ten  miles  beyond  Wyoming  we  come  to  Cooper's  Lake,  in  the 
midst  of  a  scenery  of  wilaemess  and  wild  desolation.  For 
■ome  time  we  have  been  traversing  the  Territory  of  Wyoming. 
It  formerly  formed  a  part  of  Dakota.  The  census  of  1870 
showed  its  population  to  be  11,518.  mostly  miners.  Only  838 
acres  of  land  was  then  improved  within  the  limits  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. The  capital  is  Cheyenne.  ^  ,  _„  ,^  ,  ,u 
We  now  flnd  ourselves  upon  the  great  sterile  plateau  of  the 
'^kj  Mountains.  The  surface  is  cold,  bleak  and  barren, 
le  miles  beyond  Cooper's  Lake  we  passs  Lookout  Station, 
and  eight  miles  farther  on  is  the  solitary  statidn  of  Miser.  Nine 
milea  more  and  we  come  to  Rock  Creek,  lined  in  places  by 
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■taep  and  mi?ired  bluiT:!,  where  no  veruare  raeeu  the  eye,  and 
aaon  meanderiojc  ihrouf^h  the  narrow  TtUey  dotted  with  scat- 
tering fringes  of  Cottonwood. 

The  Laramie  Plainf  embrace  nearly  7,000  Minaie  milea,  noelly 
a  cold  and  chcerlesa  region,  with  barren,  moaar  tracta  aid 
•tretchcii  of  sage  bmsh  and  stunted  shmbs.  Far  to  the  North- 
east the  Black  Hills  rise  to  view,  lilce  stem  sentinels  of  the 
clouds.  In  the  far  West  the  dismal  peaka  of  the  Ratilesnake 
HilU  sppcar.  and  on  the  Southeast  are  the  long  range  of  the 
Medicinu  Uow  Mountains.  Awar  on  the  Southern  border, 
along  the  baite  of  the  mountains,  dark  forests  of  pine  and  flr 
exidt.  much  of  which  Is  annually  cut  and  floated  down  the 
Little  Laramie  River  for  railroad  ties  and  lumber. 

How  the  fierce  winds  of  Winter  sweep  these  cold  and  bleak 
upland  plains!  The  snow  then  piles  up  along  the  knolls  and 
rid^'es,  snd  often  huge  drifts  extend  across  the  track.  The 
heavy  train  struggles  slowly  yet  bravely  on,  plowing  the  snow 
from  the  track  and  battling  manfully  with  the  freezing  ele- 
ments. Great  clouds  of  wTiile,  fleecy  stenm  roll  from  the 
smoke-stack  and  are  left  behind,  as  if  to  murk  the  course  over 
the  region  of  unfertile  desolation.  Perhapn  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing;  but  the  air  is  filled  with  clouds  of  drifting  huow  or  keen 
particles  of  frost,  and  its  rays  are  cold,  pale  and  feeble.  In  the 
warmest  months  of  Summer,  when  there  is  no  snow  upon  the 
ground,  the  scenery  in  most  places  is  wild  and  barren  in  the  ex- 
treme. With  the  exception  of  a  few  favored  places,  nothing 
but  sage  brush,  sterile  soil,  dwarfed  plants,  ana  now  and  then 
a  few  stunted  shrubs  and  bushes  meet  the  eye. 

From  Rock  Creek  it  is  fifteen  miles  to  Come.  Then  follow 
Medicine  Bow,  Carbon,  Slmpwn.  Percy,  Dana  and  St.  Mary's. 
But  few  human  habitations  exist  in  this  region,  and  these  are 
mo-*fly  confined  to  the  track  men  along  the  railroad.  Their 
gardens  often  attest  that  even  htrt  potatoer.  beets,  turnips  and 
other  vegetables  can  with  proper  irrigation  and  attention  be 
made  to  grow.  Many  fine  views  exi^t  in  the  neighborhood. 
JuBt  beyond  St.  Mary's  Station  the  Sweelwster  Kiver  emerges 
from  a  succe^ttion  of  deep  and  narrow  gorges,  and  enters  a 
plea.»ant,  winding  valley,  fringed  in  places  by  little  willow 
grovrs*  and  bunches  of  elder*,  and  bordered  by  rugged  blufifs, 
altiiirether  forming  such  a  picture  as  the  artist  delights  to 
puint. 

The  Sweetwater  Valley  is  abont  90  miles  in  length,  and  in 
many  places  bold  and  picturesque  scenes  are  stranj^elV  mingled. 
E-^iKViaily  is  this  ob«ervable  at  its  wild  pa-sHMne  of  the  Granite 
ililU.  A  writer  for  the  National  Aj^riculturij  Department  has 
truthfully  portrayed  the  scenery:  "Near  the  west  end  of  this 
irregular  range,  for  seven  to  eight  mlief*,  the  river  breaks 
through  it  and  is  closely  walled  in  by  lofty  blutl;*.  with  here  and 
there  a  level  plat  of  a  few  hundred  acres  of  fertile  soil.  There 
is  an  open  plain  running  around  the  south  side  of  these  bluffs 
several  miles  in  width,  which  probably  mii:ht  be  reached  by  a 
ditch  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  len^'th.  After  passing  through 
the  gorire  here  the  river  enters  a  broad  and  beautiful  valley,  the 
nj»p«'r  portion  of  which  is  thickly  covered  with  chenopodiaceous 
shrubi*,  the  lower  part  bearing  a  tall,  thick  growth  of  grass. 
From  a  hill  at  this  point,  looking  eastward  down  the  river,  the 
valley  can  be  seen  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  while  southeast 
runs  a  hi^'her  valley,  which  is  crossed  and  dotted  with  elevated 
platt-MUrt  and  flut-lopned  foot  hills.  The  mountain  which  some 
difitance  east  runs  along  the  south  side  a  short  distance  from 
this  point,  terminates  westward,  while  from  the  southeast, 
running  northwest,  comes  another  range  which  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  tiio  plain.  At  this  place  the  soil  is  rich 
and  light,  and,  with  irriijation,  would  produce  g«)od  crops. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Hayden's  Peaks  the  granite  hills  on  one  side 
and  the  blufis  on  the  other  approach  tne  margin  of  the  river 
for  a  Bliort  tli-*iance,  then  recede  in  a  circular  sweep  and  again 
come  toiretlier  a  few  miles  beyond,  fonnini,'  a  beautiful  circular 
area  containing  twenty  to  twenty-five  square  miles  of  rich  and 
fertile  bottom  land,  which,  sliiihtly  elevated  above  the  stream, 
can  be  irrii:ated  without  difficulty.  Passing  under  the  over- 
hanging cliff  of  yellow  sandstone  through  the  gate-like  open- 
ing of  the  little  park  first  described,  we  enter  upon  a  broad  val- 
ley whl(  h  continues  without  interruption  to  the  'Devil's  Gate,' 
about  four  niiles  above  independence  Rock."  But  without 
tiring  the  reader  with  further  digressions,  we  proceed  with  our 
westward  journey. 

Ei:;ht  miles  beyond  St.  Marv'»  we  pass  Walcott,  and  six  miles 
farther  on  is  Fort  Steele,  ^f\'e  now  pass  in  rapid  succession 
Greenville,  Rawlins,  Summit,  Separation,  Fillmore,  and  soon 
arrive  at  Creslon.  llerc  is  another  spot  like  that  we  found  on 
the  Erie  road,  where  a  breath  of  air  decides  the  fate  of  the 
raindrop.  Those  that  fall  a  few  feet  to  the  westward  of  the 
dividing  line  find  their  way  into  the  Pacific.  Those  that  fall 
a  few  feet  to  tlie  eastward  meander  over  the  I<.aramie  Plains,  to 
nnite  with  the  North  Platte  and  break  through  the  wild  and 
gloomy  pass  of  the  mouniains  and  continue  down  the  lone 
slope  of  the  Nebraska  plains,  eventually  to  find  their  way  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  to  mingle  with  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

We  have  now  traveled  188  miles  since  we  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  Sherman,  and  we  find  the  sun 
sinking:  in  the  western  horizon.  Latham,  Wash-a-kie,  anc 
Red  Desert  are  passed,  and,  as  we  approach  the  station  at  Tablt 
Rock,  the  dusky  shades  of  eveniuij  beuin  to  hide  the  distam 
features  of  the  landscape.  Stepping  from  the  train  we  pasi 
the  night  on  the  upland  plain,  and  with  the  first  dawn  of  morn 
ing  we  secure  passage  on  the  early  passenger  train  for  th 
West.  Little  especially  interesting  appears  to  the  view,  an> 
we  pass  rapidly  forward,  redectiug  ou  the  tediousuess  of  thi 


f»ld  orerland  passage  by  meani  or  mnlea  and  borsea,  and  on  the 
onely  camp  scenes  night  after  night  in  the  cold  wilderness  i-f 
the  Laramie  Plains.  Bitter  Creel^  Black  Bnttes.  Hali^ille  aod 
Point  of  Itocks  are  passed  ere  the  sun  has  fairly  risen  abors 
Lhe  distant  peaks.  A  run  of  twelve  miles  farther  brings  ofi  to 
.he  station  at  Salt  Wells,  and  after  passing  two  more  sutions 
•ve  arrive  at  Green  River  and  approach  the  end  of  the  crest 
inland  plain.  The  cold,  alkaline  region,  with  its  long  stretches 
if  sage  brush  and  sickly,  frost-bitten  regetstioQ  are  If  ft  ti^. 
lind,  and  we  plunge  into  a  monntain  region  aboondiug  in  w  Id 
■And  romantic  scenery.  Bnran,  tliirteen  miles  westwi^,  is  tn« 
first  station.  Passing  by  Marston,  we  soon  leave  the  Territory 
of  Wyoming  and  enter  Utah. 

As  we  go  down  the  western  descent  of  the  mountains  tbs  ~ 
scenery  becomes  more  picturesque  and  exciting.  The  road 
crooks  and  winds  among  the  everlasting  hills,  and  the  car  is 
constantiv  tilling  to  the  one  side  or  the  other  as  we  »«rcep 
sround  the  sharp  corves  and  points  of  jagged  rock  at  thrir 
base.  New  and  interesting  views  are  nsher^in  at  every  torn. 
Occasionally,  high  np  on  the  steep  mountain  side,  daxic  pine 
forests  are  seen,  with  here  and  there  massive  ledges  of  gr^'v 
rock  Jotting  out  in  bold  relief,  and  forming  immense  precipices, 
surrounded  by  the  sombre  tree  tops.  In  some  places  the  steep 
hillside  has  been  sliced  down  to  procure  a  level  space  for  the 
track,  and  the  huge  piles  of  blasted  and  riven  rock  attest  tbf 
vast  amount  of  labor  and  powder  expended  here.  When  the 
rosd  was  being  built  through  this  wild  section  an  impre«stve 
scene  might  have  been  witnessed.  The  clink  of  hammers  and 
drills  resounded  along  the  hillside  and  through  the  rocky  cor. 
ridors  from  morning  till  night,  and  the  deep  roar  of  the  ouak- 
ing  blast  rolied  forth  in  thunder  tones,  shaking  the  grounil  and 
reverberating  among  the  mountains  like  the  sound  of  an  earth- 
quake. Now  and  then  we  observe  sand  banks  and  places 
where  immense  masses  of  earth  have  been  taken  to  fill  in  for  the 
track  across  a  ravine  or  depression,  and  the  old.  m«ty  switch, 
long  windrow  of  useless  cobble  stones  and  solitary  shanty 
make  up  the  picture. 

Many  fine  trestle  bridges  are  passed  in  this  vicinitr,  where 
the  train  makes  the  airy  dash  across  the  formidable  guicX 
frowning  with  walls  of  rough,  uneven  rock,  with  here  and 
there  bunches  of  stunted  bushes  clinging  to  the  almost  perj^en- 
dicular  sides,  while  away  below  an  angry,  foaming  bruok 
plunges  from  rock  to  rock  in  its  wild  and  gloomy  iMthHsy. 
The  view  is  instantaneous,  and  then  we  are  away  again,  evtin^- 
ing  around  the  giddy  curves  and  along  the  mountain  eide,  p.ti: 
barren  earth-slides  and  ledges  beyond.  At  length  rocky  Wr- 
riers  suddenly  make  their  appearance  directly  l>efore  na,  as  if 
to  effectually  bar  our  farther  progress.  But  the  train  pauses 
not,  nor  turns  to  the  right  or  left.  Instantly  we  find  ourselves 
bnricd  in  the  depths  of  profound  darkness  The  hoUoiw  ram*l 
ble  of  the  train  sonnas  fearfully  in  our  ears.  As  w«  emer^' 
from  the  solid  rock  tunnel  a  flood  of  light  flashes  suddenly  m 
cor  faces.  U  seems  as  though  it  were  never  so  light  and  beau- 
tifnl  before.  We  have  been  out  a  few  momenu  in  oar  passage 
of  the  rocky  dungeon,  and  the  rumbling  of  the  train  still  rinirs 
in  our  ears.  All  nature  seems  to  glow  in  the  warm  sunlight, 
and  every  spot  where  vegetation  grows  seems  suffused  with 
glory.  Anon  we  reach  another  dark  passage,  and  the  same 
scene  Is  repeated,  and  so  on  until  we  have  passed  no  less  than 
five  tunnels  ere  the  long  descent  is  accomplished  and  before 
we  reach  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  below.  But  the 
sun  is  again  settling  down  in  the  western  sky,  and  tbe  long, 
dark  shadows  of  the  mountains  reach  far  out  across  the  narrow 
val  ley.  Nearly  all  day  long  we  have  ridden  through  ever  chang- 
ing mountain  scenerv.  Since  we  entered  Utah  we  have  trar- 
eled  nearly  a  hundrea  miles,  passing  Granger,  Church  Buttes, 
Carter.  Bndger,  Piedmont,  Aspen,  Mill  is  and  Evanstown.  An- 
other aay  is  added  to  our  western  travels,  and  we  are  190  miles 
from  the  elevated  plain  where  we  set  out  in  the  earlv  morning. 
The  mountain  tops  are  already  tinged  with  the  golden  rav«  of 
the  departing  orb  of  day  as  we  enter  the  little  station  at  Wah- 
satch,  and,  leaving  the  train  to  pursue  its  onward  course,  w« 
prepsire  to  pass  the  night  comfortably  here,  well  knowing  thai 
some  of  the  grandest  scenery  of  the  entire  Pacific  Line  is  but  a 
.  few  miles  ahead. 

I  The  dawn  of  morning  finds  ns  astir  and  saimterlne  leisnrely 
'  along  the  track.  The  sun  rises  above  the  eastern  huls— abo^^e 
the  towering  Rocky  Mountains,  and  patiently  we  wait  and 
listen  to  catdi  the  sound  of  an  approaching  train.  Perhaps  it 
is  behind  time.  Still  we  wait  in  expectation.  An  hour  passes 
away  and  we  fancy  we  hear  its  roar  descending  from  tbe  dii^ 
tant  bills.  Louder  and  louder,  and  then  the  sharp  shriek  of 
the  steam  whistle  rings  deafening  through  our  ears  as  the  iron 
horse  moves  slowly  and  majestically  up  to  the  little  platform. 
A  vacant  seat  is  soon  supplied  with  an  occupant,  and  we  are 
away  like  the  wind.  Castle  Rock  is  eight  miles  distant,  and 
here  we  enter  the  famous  Echo  Canon.  Everything  we  have 
passed  before  is  eclipsed  by  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  scene  at 
once  presented.  The  road  winds  through  the  narrow  valley 
with  many  crooks  and  curves,  while  stupendous  walls  of 
serried  rock  and  extensive  earth  slides  rise  to  an  awful  height 
on  either  side.  The  thunder  of  the  passing  train  rolls  with 
prolonged  roar  through  the  frowning  passage  and  echoes 
sharply  from  rock  to  rock  and  crag  to  crag  until  onr  ears  are 
almost  stunned  by  the  mighty  reverberations  of  sound.  Casting 
our  eyes  far  up  the  almost  perpendicular  barren  mountain  side, 
we  behold  black  cavernous  ledges  rising  rank  above  rank,  un- 
til bleak,  stt  rile  and  snow-capped,  they  appear  to  pierce  the 
clouds.    Hii^'h  up  among  the  eternal  walls  of  rock  an  occasional 
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4varred  pine  or  stmited  cellar  Has  taken  root  and  Ilfu  Its  soli- 
tary branches  far  above  the  scene  of  desolation.  Sometimes 
the  eagle  builds  her  nest  among  the  loftj  and  inaccessible 
crags,  and  often,  as  the  roar  of  the  approaching  train  breaks 
like  distant  thnnder  npon  her  listening  ear,  she  darts  from  hei 
«7rle  with  piercing  screams  that  echo  loudlv  and  straneely 
through  the  winding,  rock-cased  valley.  Fifteen  miles  from 
our  entrance  into  this  wild  gorge  finds  us  winding  into  Weber 
Canon,  where  a  magnificent  scene  of  towering,  rocky  grandenr 
Is  displayed,  not  Inferior  to  the  wildest  scenery  we  nave  yet 
witnessea.  The  sublimity  of  the  view  strikes  the  beholder 
with  awe  and  wonder,  and  makes  an  impression  long  to  be  re- 
membered. 

Bevirs  Oate  is  twelve  miles  beyond.  Crossing  the  Weber 
River  by  a  bridge  78  feet  above  the  foaming  torrent,  where  it 
dashes  with  fury  and  impetuosity  through  Ihe  fearful  gorge 
below,  where  the  view  of  frightful  slippery  rocks  causes  us  to 
recoil  almost  with  a  feeling  of  dread  as  we  think  of  the  terri- 
ble consequences  of  an  accident  that  might  happen  here,  we 
«nter  upon  a  more  beautiful  country,  and  ere  long  the  spark- 
ling waters  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  appear  in  the  distance. 
Passing  Uintah  we  approach  the  busy  little  sUtion  of  Ogden, 
near  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  move  slowly  up  to  the  depot, 
near  the  round  houses  and  machine  §hops,  and  where  trains 
are  in  waiting  and  switch  engines  busy  moving  cars  and  pre- 
puing  trains  for  transportation  to  the  East  and  West.  Here 
we  see  the  last  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  having  followed 
through  its  entire  course  of  1.06S  miles  from  Omaha,  and  here 
the  Central  Pacific  Line  commences.  Here,  in  the  lovely  Salt 
Lake  Valley,  we  pause  for  the  day,  having  traveled  516  miles 
over  the  Itocky  Mountains  from  Cheyenne,  1,685  miles  from 
Chicago,  and  by  the  route  we  liave  followed,  2,549  miles  from 
NewYork. 

So.  15.-2^  Mormons—Joseph  Smith  and  the  EMory  <if  <^ 
Mormon  BibU—Oroaniz€Mon  of  the  Mormon  Clwrer^^Bmi- 
graHon  to  OMo—PeraectMoi^—BemowU  to  MUeouH^Driven 
from  the  State— Settlement  at  Nauvoo,  IlUnoie—The  State 
atroueed— Death  of  SmUh—Brigham  rounff— Further  peree- 
cution—Th$  long  Journey  through  the  wUdemae  The  Home 
i^the  Mormone—Weetward—On  the  laet  raUwcm  line— The 
Great  American  J>eeeri-^Sage-brueh  and  sand  Mm  JBhtranoe 
iotheBumMdt  VaUeff-ArHval  at  Elko. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  Is  a  clear  and  beautiful  sheet  of  water. 
186  miles  long  and  45  miles  wide,  nestling  quietly  at  the  foot  of 
ranges  of  lo^y  mountains,  and  snrrounaea  by  one  of  the  most 
charming  valleys  earth  aliords.  Here  is  the  kingdom  of  Mor- 
mon, and  near  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  is  their  city  and 
temple.  A  railroad  connects  the  place  with  Ogden,  aS  miles 
distant,  and  there  forms  a  Junction  with  the  great  Pacific 
lines. 

Perhaps  a  few  words  concerning  this  strange  and  peculiar 


people  at  this  point  will  not  be  unacceptable.  Something  over 
fifty  years  ago,  an  illiterate  young  man  named  Josepu  Smith 
lived  near  I^mvra,  In  the  central  part  of  the  State  of  New 


Torlc    At  an  early  age  he  exhibited  strange  ideas  and  remark 
able  traits  of  ctiaracter.     Believing  somewhat  in  the  efficiency 


, --  tappeare, 

however,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  their  labors  were 
unsuccessful.  £Us  field  of  operations  extended  along  the  Sus- 
quehanna River,  and  many  were  his  dupes  who  fooiishlv  ex- 
pended their  time  and  money  only  to  drink  the  dregs  of  disap- 
pointment and  mortification. 

For  some  time  he  had  a  strong  belief  In  visions,  and  more 
than  once  he  declared  he  had  reccuved  revelations  from  heaven. 
At  length,  while  praying  for  light  and  spiritual  guidance,  as  he 
Asserted,  two  angels  appeared  to  him  and  made  the  announce- 
ment that  he  was  God's  chosen  apostle  and  prophet  to  establish 
the  new  religion  and  preach  the  true  gospel  to  an  imbelieving 
world.  A  few  days  elapsed  and  another  angel  appeared,  clothed 
In  glorious  raiment,  and  with  countenance  bright  and  daariing 
AS  the  lightning,  announcing  himself  as  a  special  messenger 
from  the  throne  of  God,  to  reveal  the  spot  where  the  golden 
Mormon  Bible  was  concealed.  It  was  the  evening  of  the  21st 
of  September,  18S8.  The  next  morning  he  was  visited  Sffain  by 
the  divine  messenger,  and  commanded  to  go  to  the  niU  of 
Cumorah,  only  about  four  miles  from  Palmyra,  and  unearth  the 
sacred  book  of  the  new  religion. 

Repairing  to  the  spot,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
«ngel,  he  soon  came  to  a  strong,  air-tight  stone  bqx,  the  comer 
only  of  which  was  visible,  having  been  washed  bare  by  the 
«torms  of  a  thousand  years.  Within  ho  found  three  short  pil- 
lars, upon  which  lay  tne  sacred  oracles  of  the  Most  High,  while 
underneath,  upon  an  ancient  appearing  breast-plate,  was  a  bow 
like  a  pair  or  spectacles,  with  two  beautiful  stones  clear  as 
crystal  set  therein.  These  he  was  to  look  through  in  making 
ikis  prophesies  and  disclosing  the  hidden  future,  and  were  said 
Co  be  Identical  with  the  Hebrew  Urim  and  Thummim.  The 
youthful  prophet  stood  gasing  upon  the  wonderful  objects  with 
Awe  and  mute  amazement.  Suddenly  the  familiar  angel  came, 
and  the  brightest  vision  of  his  life  took  place.  The  windows 
of  celestial  beantv  were  opened,  and  all  the  glories  of  heaven 
«tood  revealed.  A  moment  later  the  Evil  Spirit  passed  slowly 
by,  followed  by  his  long  black  retinue  of  misery  and  wicked- 
ness. And  then,  after  refusing  Smith  the  golden  book  until 
the  **  fullness  of  time  had  arrived,"  the  angel  vanished,  and  tht 
vonng  seer  was  alon 


Four  years  passed  by.  and  at  length,  on  the  morning  of  the 
22d  of  September,  1827,  he  received  the  long-sought  treasure. 
The  leaves,  or  plates,  had  the  appearance  of  pure  gold,  seven 
by  eight  inches  in  slie.  forming  a  volume  about  six  Inches 
thick,  held  In  place  by  thi'ee  rings.  Erecting  a  screen  in  an 
Inner  room,  he  retired  behind  It,  put  on  his  crystal  spectales, 
and  proceeded  to  translate  its  mysterious  hieroglyphics,  while 
one  of  his  dupes  sat  on  the  other  side,  hid  from  view,  to  write 
as  he  might  dictate,  for  it  had  been  cunningly  declared  that  no 
man  but  the  chosen  prophet  could  ever  behold  the  book  and 
live.  The  written  manuscript,  pretending  to  give  the  ancient 
history  of  the  American  Indians,  claiming  that  they  were  one 
of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel  and  the  descendants  of  Joseph,  to- 
gether with  many  good  moral  maxims,  was  soon  delivered  to 
tl^e  printer,  and  the  Mormon  Bible  was  thrown  upon  the  world. 

Bfoping  with  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  family  of  Hai> 
mony,  Pennsylvania,  who  became  the  first  Mormon  wife,  he 
settled  near  nis  father's  residence,  and  entered  upon  his  re- 
lijions  work  with  new  zeal  and  ardor.  On  the  6th  of  April, 
iSo,  he  organized  the  first  Mormon  church  at  Manchester,  On- 
tario County.  New  York,  with  80  members.  Persecution  com- 
menced at  the  outset.  Sidney  Rigdon,  Oliver  Cowdrey,  and 
Parley  B.  Pratt  Joined  the  faith,  andTbeing  educated  and  active, 
became  efficient  co-workers  in  the  Mormon  cause.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  Kirtland,  Ohio,  where  thev  soon  gathered  over  a  ' 
thousand  converts  around  them.  The  arrival  of  Smith  with 
his  little  band  of  followers,  was  hailed  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  Joy.  Be  no  longer  placed  an  oval  **  look  stone  "  in  his 
hat  and  buried  his  face  therein  to  read  the  future,  as  had  once 
been  his  custom  when  seeking  for  hidden  treasure ;  everything 
was  revealed  by  special  revelation.  Hundreds  flocked  around 
them  to  hear  the  strange  d jctrine,  many  to  become  converu 
and  remain,  and  many  to  g  uway  and  Join  the  army  of  perse- 
cntion. 

Opinion  waxed  warm  against  them.  By  special  revelation, 
they  were  ordered  to  migrate  to  the  far  west.  Crossing  the 
Mississippi,  tliey  penetrated  to  Independence,  Jackson  County, 
Missoon,  aOO  miles  beyond  St.  Louis.  Missionaries  wera  sent 
out  In  every  direction  to  gather  the  saints  to  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  oiganlzation  soon  became  strong  in  numbers. 
Persecution  followed,  and  soon  opposition  was  far  stronger 
here  than  it  had  been  in  the  East.  At  length  the  peace  of  the 
State  was  threatened,  when  an  exasperated  and  armed  force 
drove  the  entire  host,  12,000  in  number,  to  the  western  banks  of 
the  Mississippi.  They  could  live  In  peace  no  longer  there,  and 
they  hastily  migrated  to  Illinois.  Settling  at  Nauvoo,  and  call- 
ing in  the  saints  from  all  directions,  they  organized  anew,  and 
commenced  to  build  a  temple.  A  short  period  of  prosperity 
and  peace  now  occurred ;  out  it  was  only  the  lull  Jbefore  the 
storm.  Civil  dissensions  and  disputes  arose  among  them,  and 
ere  long  others  besides  the  prophet  declared  that  they  too  had 
received  revelations  from  heaven,  and  among  other  things,  the 
monstrous  authority  for  one  man  to  have  several  wives.  Ru- 
mors of  immoral  doctrines  and  practices  spread  throughout  the 
State,  and  a  newspaper  was  esUblished  at  Nauvoo  to  expose 
their  crimes.  By  the  order  of  Smith  the  printing  press  was 
demolished  and  the  materials  scattered.  Warrants  were  issued 
against  Smith  and  seventeen  other  offenders,  and  officers  sent 
to  arrest  them.  They  were,  however,  overpowered  by  the 
Mormons  and  driven  from  the  city.  The  people  now  resolved 
to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and,  collecting  around 
Nauvoo,  they  threatened  to  lay  the  place  in  ashes.  The  Mor- 
mons fortified  the  city,  raised  a  legion  of  armed  defenders,  and 
prepared  to  resist  the  power  of  the  SUte.  The  flame  of  civil 
war  seemed  ready  to  burst  forth.  The  peace  of  the  State  was 
menaced.  The  GoTemor  took  the  field  in  person.  At  length 
the  Smiths  surrendered  themselves  as  prisoners,  and  were  con- 
fined in  Carthage  Jail,  charged  with  treason.  On  the  evening 
of  the  87th  of  June,  184^  an  excited  mob  overpowered  the 
guards,  broke  into  the  JaiL  and  the  prisoners  were  shot. 

Thus  perished  Joseph  Smith,  the  Mormon  founder,  at  the 
age  of  80  years.  That  he  was  an  extraordinary  man,  no  one 
can  doubt.  He  understood  human  nature  almost  to  perfection, 
and  he  seemed  to  possess  the  peculiar  power  of  governing  the 
minds  of  others  and  making  them  conform  to  his  desires.  His 
power  for  promoting  good  or  evil  was  therefore  immense.  On 
the  death  of  Smith,  Brigham  Toung  took  the  lead  as  prophet, 
priest,  and  king.  By  special  revelation  they  were  now  ordered 
to  the  wilderness  of  the  far  West,  and  forthwith  the  emigrat- 
ing host  set  forth.  A  few  remained  to  finish  and  dedicate  the 
magnificent  temple,  in  order  to  fulfill  a  former  prediction,  and 
then  they  too  abandoned  it  and  set  their  faces  to  the  westward 
to  Join  their  Journeying  brethren  already  on  the  distant 
plains.     For  many  long  and  weary  months  they  wandered 


upon  the  plains  of  Dcseret,  around  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  It 
was  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  of  July,  1847,  and  the  golden 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  clothed  the  lovely  valley  In  celestial 
glorv.  It  was  the  Promised  Land.  Herethe  weary  pilgrims 
established  their  settlement,  in  the  land  of  the  grizzly  bear  and 

Kirfldlous  savage,  far  from  the  abode  of  civilized  man,  declar- 
g  it  to  be  their  everlasting  residence,  where  they  might  rest 
in  peace,  free  from  persecuuon  and  strife. 

1h  umbers  ftom  distant  lands  flocked  thither  to  Join  them, 
and  ere  longthe  settlement  rose  rapidly  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion. In  18S0  a  territorial  government  was  established,  and 
Brigham  Young  was  appointed  Governor.     In  1857  they  were 
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accnied  of  robbing  overlaad  emigrant  trains,  and  President 
Buchanan  sent  an  army  against  them ;  bat,  happily,  the  trouble 
was  amicably  settled  without  bloodshed,  and  many  times  since 
has  the  exhausted  traveler  had  occasion  to  rejoice  in  the  Iiind 
hospitality  of  even  Mormon  civlliaation.  in  the  midst  of  the 
Car-reaching  wilderness. 

The  city  is  laid  out  on  a  grand  and  extensive  plan,  and  the 
itreets  and  sqaares  are  especially  fine.  The  famous  temple  is 
a  magnificent  structure,  peculiar  in  formation,  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  striking  object  in  the  city,  ranking  among  the  great- 
est works  of  art  in  America.  Stores,  factories,  and  workshops, 
with  tall  chimneys,  where  all  the  wants  of  every  day  life  are 
fabricated,  rise  in  every  direction.  They  rely  not  on  their 
neighbors  for  necessaries ;  they  are  a  little  world  within  them- 
selves. Civilization  is  gradually  pressing  westward,  and  ere 
long  they  will  probably  be  again  surrounded  by  Qentiles.  Then 
again  will  the  question  of  toleration  be  raisea.  Our  nation  is 
free.  All  shades  of  political  and  religious  opinion  are  fully 
allowed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  organisation,  numbering 
over  800,000  members,  with  so  vast  a  power  for  good  or  evil, 
will  peaceably  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  Reason, 
Judgment  and  education  mav  yet  root  out  their  erroneous  ideas, 
xfo  persecution  should  ever  be  allowed  simply  on  account  of 
religious  belief,  hul  tht  bardarous  practko$  qf  polygamy  wiU 
never  be  toUraUd,  ^  *-  ww 

Manv  beautiful  valleys  wind  away  in  different  directions 
through  the  Salt  Lake  Baain,  some  of  which  afford  splendid 
Views.  Ogden  Hole,  on  Ogden  Creek,  is  a  beautiful  park  fifteen 
miles  long  by  seven  wide,  surrounded  on  all  sides  Dy  the  lofty 

EBsks  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  down  which  hundreds  of 
ttle  brooks  of  crystal  clearness  descend  to  water  the  lovely 
plain.  At  Oeden  we  enter  the  splendid  silver  palace  cars  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railway,  and  soon  leave  the  station  behind  to 
Illy  westward  on  the  last  railroad  line  of  our  journey. 

Bonneville,  ten  miles  distant,  is  the  flrat  station.  With  more 
than  the  speed  of  the  race-horse  we  dash  along  the  north  shore 
of  the  lake  past  the  little  stations  of  CorinneTBlue  Creek,  and 
Promontory.  58  miles  distant,  where,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1869, 
the  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  Railway  Companies 
nnited  their  tracks,  and  the  greatest  railroad  line  in  the  world 
was  finished.  The  earth*s  green  covering  of  grass  and  trees 
aoon  beffins  to  dwindle  away  to  scattering  tuf u  of  verdure  and 
dwarfiia  shrubs,  and  ere  long  we  enter  the  Great  American 
Desert.  A  barren  scene  of  waste  and  desolation,  with  bunches 
of  uge-brush  and  stunted  weeds,  appear  to  the  view.  The 
landscape  resembles  the  great  sterile  plains  of  Tartary.  Hardly 
wiy  anfnuU  life  exists  along  our  lonely  pathway,  and  the  only 
sign  of  civiliaation  is  the  rude  shanty  or  adobe  house  at  Ions 
intervals,  and  the  little  gangs  of  watchful  track  men.  Mow  we 
pass  along  the  base  of  Darren  mountains  crowned  with  naked 

Sey  rocks  or  a  few  straggling  cedars,  and  anon  we  shoot  across 
e  level  alkaline  plains,  destitute  of  timber  and  vegetation, 
and  where  at  times  the  brown  sand  Is  drifted  and  hurled  along 
by  the  whiriwind  like  the  snows  of  Winter.  Springs  and 
streams  are  few  and  far  between,  and  the  excessive  droughts  of 
this  region  often  render  their  beds  dry  and  parched  for  miles. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  long  stretcnes  of  sage-brush 
destitute  of  leaves  and  as  dry  and  dead  for  the  want  of  rain  as 
though  fire  had  ran  among  them.  Before  the  railroad  was 
built,  good  pure  water  could  not  well  be  carried,  and  the  over- 
land traveler  of  the  slow  wsgon  train  often  suffered  fh>m 
thirst,  or  was  compelled  to  diink  the  miserable  water  along  the 
sinks  and  stagnant  sloushs.  Occasionally  bands  of  naked 
■avages  are  seen  prowling  over  the  dismal  plain,  thouffh 
their  native  haunto  are  mosUy  a  few  hundred  miles  toSe 
north,  among  the  timbered  regions  of  the  almost  unknown 
wilderness,  where  game  Is  abundant  Away  to  the  south  aie 
the  Root  Diggers,  the  most  abject  and  Ignorant  of  the  Indian 
race  within  the  bounds  of  our  territories.  In  places  there  are 
■aid  to  bo  beds  of  rock  salt,  and  the  soil  is  so  impregnated  with 
It  that  vegetation  cannot  exist.     Greasewood  and  sage-bruah 


Pasefng  Oslno,  a  run  of  nine  mfles  brings  us  to  Elko,  one  of 
the  busiest  little  stations  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  Tiie 
emigrant  camp,  with  iU  little  huddle  of  long  covered  wagons 
and  lines  of  picturesque  mules  and  horses  nesr  the  outskirts  of 
the  little  town,  proclaim  the  place  of  departure  and  shlppiiig 
point  for  the  Wnite  Pine  mining  region  of  Nevada.  Several 
miners  and  other  workmen  are  seen  lounging  aronnd  the  pli^ 
form,  and  the  buildings  in  the  near  vicinity  aeem  to  proiaiss 
tolerable  accommodation.  Here,  then,  37S  miles  to  the  weMt 
ward  of  Ogden,  we  will  prepare  to  paaa  another  nSghL 


No.  l^^Nevada—Down  the  BumboUU  VaBey—SUver  nOnee  mi 


are  aeen^in  scattering  bunches,  while  the  dark  foliaffe  of 

'son 
W9  Of  sickly-looking  wilfows  line  the  mai 
ID  streams. 
As  the  forenoon  passes  away  we  pass  Lake,  Monument, 


bunch-cedar  sometimes  fringes  the  gloomjv  mountain's  brow, 
and  long  rows  of  sickly-looking  willows  fine  the  margins  of 
the  dried  up  streams. 


Kelton  and  Matlin.  and  » the  sun  approaches  zenith  we  enter 
Terrace,  IM  miles  from  Ogden.  The  next  station  is  Bovine, 
ten  miles  to  tha  westward,  and  thirteen  miles  more  brings  ns 
to  Ludn.  After  passing  twO  or  three  mora  unimportant  st^ 
tions  we  arrive  at  Toano,  pleasantly  situated  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Humboldt  Valley.  Near  the  head  of  this  vaUey,  surrounded 
by  delightful  scenery,  we  pass  the  night,  aware  that  we  have 
left  the  dreary  desert  region  behind. 

The  flnt  morning  passenger  train  finds  ns  in  waiting.  A  long 
descending  nade  lies  before  ns.  With  the  entrance  to  the 
Humboldt  Valley  the  scenery  changes.  After  viewing  cheeriess 
sand  hills  and  barren  mountains  for  so  many  miles,  we  gase 
with  delight  upon  the  grass  and  green  verdure  of  the  fertile 
alopes  that  here  reach  far  back  from  the  river.  Pequop  station 
is  ten  miles  down  the  valley,  and  two  miles  farther  on  is  Otego. 
Beyond  Otego  we  npldly  pass  Independence,  Moore's,  Cedar, 
Wells,  Tulasco,  Deeih,  HuHeck  and  Peko.  The  grading  down 
the  valley  is  generally  very  light,  and  little  that  is  striking  or 
imposing  appears  to  the  view.  Stretches  of  willow  and  Cot- 
tonwood line  the  streams  in  places  almost  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
teach,  while  farther  on  the  rich,  level  river  flat,  clothed  in  na- 
ture's garb  of  nntrittous  grass,  winds  far  away  without  a  tree 
In  sight,  reminding  us  for  the  time  of  the  Platte  Valley  and  the 
Alains  of  Nebraska. 


With  the  crossing  of  the  western  line  of  Utah,  the  Territories 
are  left  far  behind,  and  we  enter  the  young  and  rapidly  rising 
Sute  of  Nevada.    It  was  taken  from  Utah  and  a  territotiu 

Sivemment  established  Mareh  Sd,  1861.  and  was  admitted  into 
e  Union  October  81st,  1864.  It  contains  126,000  square  mUei. 
being  larger  than  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  snd 
Maryland,  combined.  Its  population  m  1870  was  a  little  over 
48,000.  The  eastern  portion,  which  we  have  been  traversing 
for  some  time,  is  principally  made  up  of  arid  wastes  and  sandy 
valleys,  interspersed  with  monntain  ranges  and  narrow  ravines, 
where  only  sage-brush  and  hard,  dry  weeds  abound. 

The  Sute  contains  but  few  rivers  of  much  magnitude,  and 
is  therefore  poorly  watered  and  without  the  advantages  of 
steamboat  navigsitlon.  During  the  Autumn  and  Winter 
months  a  considerable  quantity  of  rain  falls,  but  from  April  to 
October,  sbowera  and  rmn-storms  occur  only  at  very  long  inter- 
vals. The  consequence  is,  that  the  ground  becomes  parched 
and  baked  by  the  continual  drought. like  the  barren  plains  of 
Persia,  and  most  of  the  streams,  after  meandering  along  in 
their  shallow  course  for  many  milea,  dwindle  down  to  mere 
brooks  and  rills,  and  eventuafly  are  absorbed  and  swallowed 
up.  Still,  good  wells  may  be  found  in  most  localities,  and 
many  beautiful  lakes,  surrounded  by  charming  and  picturesque 
scenery,  abound.  Indeed,  its  entire  lake  surface  has  been 
computed  at  nearly  1,700  square  miles,  or  over  one  million  of 
acres.  Amonf  the  most  noted  are  Pyramid,  HumboMi, 
Crystal,  and  Lake  Tahoe.  Among  its  nnmerons  valleys 
Paradise,  Grass,  Cold  Spring,  Clover,  Smoky,  Creecent,  and 
Thousand  Spring  Valley  may  be  mentioned. 

Nevada  is  emphatically  a  mineral  State.  Gold,  silver,  ooalf* 
copper,  and  lead,  abound  in  vast  quantities.  In  the  western . 
psix  of  the  State  there  is  a  ledge  of  silver  ore  mnning  along* 
the  side  of  a  monntain  for  three  miles,  with  a  width  of  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  feet.  Over  thirty  companies  have  been 
woildng  upon  it,  and  in  places  it  has  been  mined  to  the  depth 
of  nearly  a  thousand  feet.  The  supply  of  salt  ie  well  lugh 
inexhaustible.  In  one  place,  about  llity  miles  sonth  of  Mine- 
vllle,  an  immense  salt  bed  exists,  no  less  than  sixteen  thousand 
acres  in  extent.  Excavations  of  three  feet  in  depth  are  filled 
up  in  a  short  time  with  new  deposits  of  almost  unparalleled 
purity.  Mineral  springs  and  new  mines  are  constantly  being 
founa,  and  their  full  development  must  reveal  a  masa  of 
mineral  wealth  almost  incalculable. 

As  we  descend  the  Humboldt  Vallev  during  the  clear  and 
lovely  morning,  past  the  little  established  stations  of  Moleen, 
Carlin,  Palisade,  Clure,  Be-o-wa-we,  Shoshone,  and  Argents, 
we  realize  that  we  are  traversing  a  more  beautiful  and  fertile 
r^on  than  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  Patches  of  rich 
pasturage  are  seen  along  the  level  flats,  and  the  base  of  the 
rugged  mountains  that  occasionally  line  the  valley,  are  some- 
times clothed  in  sombre  belts  of  forest  The  stations  now 
become  farther  apart,  and,  with  the  exception  of  now  and  then 
a  little  primitive  babitetion  of  the  track  men,  with  iu  patched 
and  pointed  roof,  and  gangs  of  the  sons  of  Erin,  with  their 
hand-car  by  the  side  of  the  track,  the  country  seems  deserted 
and  destitute  of  humanity. 

Thirteen  miles  beyond  Argenta  we  pass  Battle  Monntain,  and 
nineteen  miles  farther  on  is  Stone  House.  Golconda,  which  is 
the  next  station,  is  twenty-four  miles  distant,  and  by  the  time 
we  reach  that  point,  the  sun  has  mounted  to  the  aenith. 
Eleven  miles  more  brings  ns  to  Tule,  and  flve  miles  farther  on 
is  Winnemncca.  From  here  down  to  the  Raspberry  Creek 
station  is  twenty-one  miles.  The  swiftest  trains  stop  to  but 
very  few  of  these  unimportant  stations,  and  often,  unless  they 
have  passengere  to  be  let  off,  they  dash  down  the  wrinding 
valley  for  houn  at  a  time,  like  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

The  grading  continues  light,  and  but  few  important  bridges 
are  paMed.  In  the  Spring  the  river  is  often  turbid  and  swollen, 
in  many  places  breaking  over  its  channel  banks  and  spreading 
"Uong  the  low  valley  for  miles ;  but  late  in  the  Summer  ft 
dwindles  away  until  it  covere  scarce  a  quarter  of  its  bed,  and 
is  broken  and  rippled  by  the  stones  and  uneven  surface  of  the 
bottom.  In  places  the  track  hugs  the  channel  of  the  river,  and 
we  can  look  down  into  its  clear,  sparkling  water,  almost 
directly  under  us,  and  anon  we  dash  away  across  the  plain  in  a 
straight  line,  cutting  off  the  distance  aronnd  some  great  bend, 
where  lu  course,  perhaps  nearly  a  mile  away,  is  plainly  marked 
by  rows  of  willow  and  cottonwood,  sweeping  around  in  an 
immense  semi-circle,  and  appearing,  from  the  swiftly-moving 
train,  to  be  swinging  around  backwards,  together  with  the  hills 
and  all  other  stationary  objects,  until  ere  we  are  aware  that  It 
is  so  near,  we  find  ourselves  again  sweeping  along  ita  naargiik 
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M  ow  and  then  we  dash  over  a  neat,  light  trubile  bridge,  spanning 
some  narrow  ravine  or  lateral  creek,  and  then  aroond  a  spur  of 
moontain,  where  a  new  landscape  and  new  scenes  of  beauty 
are  ushered  in. 

As  we  reflect  on  our  long  Journey  across  the  solitaiyplains 
and  treeless  wastes  of  Utan  and  the  Great  American  Desert, 
so  far  removed  from  all  source  of  timber,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  of  the  immense  amount  of  labor  and  money  that 
must  have  been  expended  in  the  transportation  of  materials 
for  this  the  greatest  railway  line  in  the  world.  Pine,  for 
bridges,  was  m  some  instances  brought  from  Pnget's  Sound, 
and  In  others  from  points  in  Colorado  and  elsewhere,  two 
hundred  miles  distant  from  the  line,  from  whence  it  was  mostly 
drawn  by  oxen  and  wagons,  costing  the  company,  when 
delivered,  over  $100  per  cord.  Oak  timber,  in  some  placet^,  cost 
them  over  $800  per  cord.  During  the  construction  of  the 
Kansas  branch,  4,480  trucks  and  wagons,  some  of  them  drawn 
by  as  many  as  eighteen  mules  or  oxen,  left  Atchison  with 
materials  for  the  rulway,  in  a  single  year.  No  less  than  29,790 
oxen  and  over  7,000  mules  were  in  constant  employ  in  the 
transportation  business  of  this  section  alone.  Along  the 
Nebraska  plains  far  heavier  work  than  this  was  carried  on,  and 
half  a  million  tons  of  iron  and  timber  were  carried  forward  lu 
one  season.  An  army  of  men  and  animals  daily  traversed  the 
great  plains,  like  the  mighty  caravans  of  the  East.  An 
enterprise  of  so  gigantic  magnitude  would  almost  seem 
sufficient  to  Impovensn  a  nation. 

Continuing  down  the  valley,  we  soon  pass  Mill  City  and 
arrive  at  Humboldt.  Here  we  again  put  up  for  the  night. 
With  the  early  train  westward  we  are  again  in  motion,  andere 
the  sun  has  fairly  risen  we  have  passed  the  little  stations  of 
Rye  Patch  and  Oreana,  and  are  rapidly  approaching  Lovelock*8. 
Little  mining  villages  of  rude  shanties  are  rapidly  springing  up 
in  many  wild  localities,  sheltered  in  many  cases  by  sterile 
crags  and  ledges.  The  notel  and  saloon  often  play  the  most 
important  ^  ^  '     ^"  "  '^        "''"  "*  '' 

rougher  knj_ 
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half  breed  and  dusky  Indian  to  the  pure  Caucasian  of  every 
nation,  nightly  congregate  to  have  a  social  or  unsocial  time, 
play  eames,  drink  whisky,  and  spend  their  money.  Many  true 
men,  nowever,  who  mind  their  own  business,  retire  to  their 
own  cabin  at  night,  and  have  the  good  luck  to  keep  clear  of  the 
sharpers,  often  gain  wealth  by  delving  in  the  mines  ;  but  in  the 
remote  settlements,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  regular  courts  of 
justice,  the  business,  especially  to  a  beginner,  is  in  general 
very  uncertain  and  hazardous,  and  probably  on  an  average  with 
ancn,  more  is  lost  than  gained. 

Passing  a  few  more  onimportant  stations,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  Granite  Point,  Brown's,  White  Plains,  Mirage, 
and  Hot  Springs,  the  lofty  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  appear  In 
the  west,  nke  a  Ions  blue  smoky  cloud,  rislns  unevenly  above 
the  far  distant  horizon.  Again  we  are  reminded  of  our  first 
fflimpse  of  the  Rockies.  Eleven  miles  beyond  Hot  Springs  is 
Desert  Sution,  and  nine  miles  farther  on  we  stop  at  Wads- 
worth.  Gradually  the  famous  range  has  appeared  more  blue, 
plain  and  distinct,  as  we  steadily  approach  its  base,  and  now  it 
rises  directly  before  us  like  a  mighty  barrier,  with  its  Ions 
wooded  ridges,  steep  hills,  and  lofty  peaks.  But  the  genius  of 
man  was  not  daunted  in  the  work  of  constructing  a  railroad, 
even  here.  We  observe  the  track  stretching  ahead  across  the 
little  strip  of  level  plain,  and  curving  in  between  two  loftv 
ridges,  and  ere  long  we  find  oursalves  winding  upward  through 
the  narrow  valley  fringed  with  giant  trees  and  sombre  ever- 
green forests.  Fourteen  miles  of  the  upward  march  brings  ns 
lb  Clark's  Station.  What  a  contrast  between  the  beautiful  and 
ever-changing  scenery  we  are  now  passing  through,  and  the 
desolate  sage-brush  regions  we  have  left  behind  ! 

The  grade  soon  becomes  so  heavy  that  the  strong  iron  horse 
carries  Its  load  upward  slowly  and  with  difficulty.  Another 
ponderous  locomotive  is  hitched  to  the  train,  and  even  then  we 
ascend  slowly  around  the  abrupt  curves,  while  the  unit«d 
efforts  of  the  two  laboring  engines  make  the  grand  old  forest 
resound  with  their  measured,  sharp  and  heavy  puffing. 

Away  to  the  north,  nestling  among  the  everlasting  hills  of 
the  eastern  slope  of  these  mountains,  is  Pyramid  Lake.  It  is 
in  one  of  the  most  wild  and  rocky  spots  on  the  face  of  the  ter- 
restrial globe.  On  every  side  an  immense  wall  of  perpendicular 
rock  rises  to  the  amazing  height  of  8.000  feet.  As  the  traveler 
stands  upon  the  verge  of  this  awful  precipice  and  gazes  far 
down  upon  the  placid  waters  below,  and  surveys  the  surround- 
ing masses  of  towering  vertical  ledges,  his  mind  is  filled  with 
the  sublimity  and  wild  grandeur  of  the  scene,  and  his  brain 
reels  with  dizziness.  From  the  centra  of  the  unruffled  waters 
below,  a  strange  rock  rises  in  the  form  of  a  huge  pyramidal 
dome  600  feet  into  the  air. 

Nevada  abounds  in  msny  natural  curiosities  and  wonders. 
In  one  barren  and  desolate  place.  In  a  region  of  sand  and  sage- 
brush, a  petrified  forest  exists,  some  of  tlie  trees  of  which  rival 
in  size  the  celebrated  mammoth  trees  of  California.  Many  of 
the  stumps  are  still  standing,  while  the  limbs  and  trunks  lie 
scattered  about  in  every  direction.  Three  men  worked  twelve 
days  cutting  a  section  from  one  of  these  petrified  trees  for  the 
Centennial.  The  block  was  three  feet  high,  eighteen  inches  in 
cireumference,  and  was  estimated  to  weigh  about  0,000  pounds. 
What  mighty  changes  has  this  region  undergone  since  these 
giant  trees  of  stone  were  clothed  in  Nature's  green  and  waved 
their  noble  branches  In  the  gentle  western  breeze!  Pure 
erystalized  pillars  of  rock  salt,  hard  at  marble  and  resembling 


icicles,  is  another  of  the  natural  curiosities  of  this  State,  1 
times  found  in  the  caves  and  gorges  of  the  salt  regions. 

Resuming  our  journey,  we  soon  find  ourselves  hemmed  ia 
on  either  side  by  steep,  craggy  mountain-sides  and  almost 
perpendicular  ledges,  that  shutin  so  close  upon  us  that  there 
IS  barely  room  for  our  pathway  and  the  foaming  torrent  below. 
In  many  places  they  have  been  blasted  and  sliced  down,  by 
steel  and  powder,  to  obtain  a  place  for  the  solid  road-bed 
beneath  us.  Tall  pines  and  stately  cedars  wave  their  dark, 
sighing  branches  in  the  wind  above  us,  their  roots  entwined 
among;  the  loose  rocks  that  line  the  edge  of  the  towering 
precipice,  down  which  the  mountain  streamlet  dashes,  white 
with  snowy  foam.  Now  and  then  we  observe  piles  of  naked^ 
jagged  rock,  rising  in  ponderous  masses  on  either  side  of  the 
narrow  ravine,  in  many  places  appearing  as  though  they  had 
been  rent  assnnder  by  some  powerful  convulsion;  and  could 
the  crumbling  fragments  that  lay  piled  up  and  scattered  around 
their  base  be  once  more  replaced  and  the  deep  chasm  be 
broueht  together,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  riven  rocka 
would  fit  together  exactly.  All  along  the  road  there  is  a  con- 
stant field  of  study  for  the  geologist.  The  action  of  the  water 
is  plainly  displayed  in  the  deep  gullies  with  overhanging  rocka 
and  sighing  pines  above,  and  along  the  heavy  earth  and  rock 
cuttings  the  erosion  of  the  atmosphere Js  continually  softening 
aad  slacking  the  ledges  and  sand  banks,  and  little  lumps  or 
hard  earth  and  stone  are  ever  rolling  down  with  ncTer-oeasing 
rattle,  to  form  a  scattered  ridge  of  debris  at  the  bottom. 

Through  a  region  of  wild  and  picturesque  scenery  we  slowly 
ascend  the  upward  grade,  past  the  stations  of  Vista.  Reno» 
Yerdi,  Boca,  Truckee,  and  Strong's  Canon.  The  air  has  be- 
come cool  and  bracing,  and  the  tree-tops,  far  below,  sigh 
mournfully  and  wave  about  in  the  strong  mountain  breeze. 
Sight  miles  farther  on  we  approach  the  Sierra  Nevada 
summit.  The  scenery  from  the  station  is  comprehensive  and 
splendid.  Donnins  our  overcoats,  we  ascend  one  of  the  nearest 
peaks  to  gaze  in  Mmiration  upon  one  of  the  most  grand  and 
magnificent  landscapes  in  America.  Immense  regions  of  pine 
forest  lie  all  around  below  us,  stretching  away  in  some  places 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  discern  them.  Little  woodland  lakes, 
hemmed  in  by  minor  mountains,  sparkle  and  glitter  in  the  sun- 
light in  a  dozen  different  directions.  Towering  hills  and 
snow-capped  peaks  lean  against  the  blue  horizon  like  faint 
lines  of  clouds,  a  hundred  miles  away.  Bnormous  ledges  and 
batUements  of  rock  jut  out  from  the  moimtain-slde  in  bold 
leUef ,  often  receding  tier  above  tier,  dfsplsiyfng  their  black* 
cayemons  openings,  surrounded  by  scraggy  cedars  and  swajring 
branches  or  thick  evergreen  tree-tops.  Here,  in  the  most 
dismal  and  secluded  regions,  where  the  snows  of  Winter  bend 
the  forest  beneath  the  weiffht  of  their  cold  mantle,  the  grizzly 
bear  has  found  a  home.  Here  he  roams  through  the  forest,  a 
king  among  the  beasts  of  the  Western  Wond,  and  as  yet 
almost  unmolested  by  the  rifie  of  the  hunter. 

Such  is  a  general  .panoramic  view  of  some  of  the  wildest 
scenery  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  As  we 
passed  the  thriving  little  monntain  station  of  Truckee,  a  few 
miles  back,  we  noticed  a  pleasant  road  winding  away  among 
the  hills  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Tahoe,  on  Va»  State  line, 
some  distance  away.  Hundreds  of  travelers  visit  this  charming 
resort  every  year.  Situated  high  up,  where  the  cooler  regions 
of  the  atmosphere  modify  the  excessive  Summer  heat,  hemmed 


in  by  steep  mountain-sides  and  loftv  peaks,  and  surrounded 
down  to  tne  water*s  edge  by  sombre  pine  forests,  reflected 
strikingly  on  the  still  surface  all  around  the  sides,  the  picture 
formed  is  strangely  beautiful.     During  the  warm  months  of 


Summer  a  flnely  decorated  littie  steamboat,  guided  by  skillful 
hands,  ploughs  the  smooth  surface  twenty  miles  and  back,  to 
the  perfect  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  So  clear  and  trans- 
parent is  the  water,  that  the  bottom  may  be  seen  at  the  depth 
of  a  hundred  feet  It  is  said  to  be  the  nlehest  body  of  water 
navigated  by  a  steamer  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  low 
white,  fleecy  clouds  that  flit  across  the  blue  sky  above,  cast 
their  silent  movine  shadows  athwart  its  glassy  mirror-like 
surface,  while  the  distant  echoes  of  the  steam  whistie  reaches 
the  ear  of  the  passenger,  and  the  air  comes  to  his  nostrils 
laden  with  the  fragrant  perfume  of  flag  blossoms  and  forest 
vegetation. 

Early  in  our  ascent  of  the  mountains  we  crossed  the  State 
line  and  entered  California,  and  much  of  the  wild  and  romantic 
scenery,  with  the  miles  of  snow  sheds  we  have  passed  through, 
has  been  in  this  State.  Here,  on  the  summit  of  the  celebrated 
California  range,  7,04S  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  sur- 
rounded byjgrand  and  imposing  scenery,  where  the  air  is  cool, 
bracing  ana  salubrious,  fresh  from  the  lofty  peaks  crowned 
with  everlasting  snow,  we  pause  to  view  the  beauties  of 
Nature.  At  this  point  we  have  traveled  688  miles  since  we  left 
Ogden,  near  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  S,187  since  we  set  out 
from  New  York.  Only  246  miles  remain.  We  have  entered 
the  last  State,  and  our  long  journey  Is  drawing  to  a  close. 

So.  Vt^—OntT  the  Sierra  yevadae^The  Western  Jkeeent—Tht 
Wonders  qT  CaUfornka^Th^  Big  Trees— The  Yo  SendU 
VaUeu—Tlie  discovery  qf  OoM^Oakland^Last  qf  the 
PoKulc  hailway—San  Franei»oo—The  blue  waves  qf  the 
JPaafie—  Ci/nduston. 

Breaking  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  summit,  we  commence  the 
western  descent  into  California.  For  the  next  forty  or  flfty 
miles  grand  and  magnificent  views  are  presented  at  ever* 
step,     r^uthing  is  dullor  mouotonoos.  but  new  surprises  awail 
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na  At  tverj  tarn.  OMcade,  six  miles  down,  U  the  first  station, 
and  foar  miles  beyond  is  Tamamck,  after  which  we  pass  Cisco, 
JEmii^'snt  Qap,  Bine  Canon.  Alt*,  and  Gold  Run.  More 
picturesque  or  imposing  railway  scenery  does  not  exist  In 
America.  Here  is  much  of  the  heavier  work  of  the  Pacific 
Line.  Now  we  are  passing  over  an  elevated  level  plateau, 
perhaps  only  a  few  yards  across,  and  then  along  the  foot  of 
Bome  frowning  ledge,  where  massive  lines  of  rock  rise 
perpendicularly  to  a  tremendous  heif^ht,  with  ugly  crags 
jutting  out  in  bold  relief,  and  in  some  places  seeming  to 
almost  overhang  the  track.  Far  up  along  the  crest  of  the 
ledge  stunted  pines  and  dark  evergreens  cling  to  the  crevices, 
and  occasionally  a  blaHted  tree  leans  outward  over  the 
precipice.  As  we  gase  upward  towards  the  blue  sky  and  white 
patches  of  cloud  sailing  swiftly  away,  these  leafless  trunks, 
together  with  the  whole  ponderous  ledge,  seem  moving  over, 
as  if  they  must  crash  down  upon  us  and  overwhelm  as  with 
destruction. 

We  move  forward  no  longer  at  a  slow  pace  behind  two  heavy 
engines  that  throw  cinders  from  their  smoke*8tacks  and  cause 
the  mountains  to  quake  bv  the  sound  of  their  mighty  efforts, 
but  we  dash  along  with  a  single  steed  again,  with  the  speed  of 
the  wind,  through  deep  earth  cuttings,  over  high  embank- 
menu,  across  splendid  bridges  spanning  frightrul  ravines, 
around  abrupt  curves,  aud  along  the  edge  of  immense 
precipicei«,  wuere  the  eye  catches  an  instant  view  far  down 
Into  the  tops  of  the  Ull  pine  trees  descending  tier  by  tier  to  the 
awful  depths  below,  wiiere  the  foaming  torrent  leaps  from 
rock  to  rock,  surging  forward  with  sullen  roar  until  it  disap- 
pears over  some  darx  abyss,  to  reappear  again  and  glitter  in 
the  sunlight  like  some  cyclopean  eye  a  thousand  feet  below 
OS.  Suppose  the  train  should  nappen  to  leap  from  the  track  in 
aome  of  these  wild  passes  1  What  would  oe  the  fate  of  it« 
passengers  f  We  involuntarily  shudder  as  we  picture  in  oar 
mind  the  ponderous  train  rolling  and  tumbling  down  the 
fearful  descent,  through  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  smashing 
apon  the  muraefous  crags  below.  But  ere  we  have  fairly 
completed  the  picture  wh  are  far  away,  speeding  forward  like 
a  race-horse,  the  heavy  train  jarring  the  atmosphere  with  iU 
constant  roar,  and  awaking  the  echoes  of  the  mountains  b/ 
the  shrill  scream  of  the  steam  whistle  as  we  pass  some  npwara- 
bound  freight  train  standing  upon  the  switch  and  waiting  for 
us  to  go  bv.  Downward  around  the  winding  mountain-side  we 
fiy— the  telegraph  poles  at  the  side  of  the  track  seeming  to  flit 
backward  by  the  windows  almost  as  fast  as  thsr  can  be 
counted— past  Colfax,  Clipper  Gap,  Auburn,  and  Newcastle, 
through  the  long  dark  forest  and  out  again,  down  to  the 
western  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range,  and  into  the  noblest 
region  of  the  grand  old  State  of  California. 

Now  commences  a  scene  as  beautiful  as  it  is  enchanting.  All 
nature  seems  to  have  donned  a  richer  garb.  Ten  thousand 
flowers  bloom  in  profusion  along  the  roadside,  aud  vegetable 
life  seems  to  exist  in  giant  forms.  Noble  orchards  are  passed 
by,  and  in  Spring  patches  of  the  country  are  rendered  wHiie  by 
their  snowy  blossoms,  while  the  atmosphere  is  loaded  with 
their  sweet  perfume.  Herds  of  cattle  and  horses  graze  in  the 
Tich  pastures  along  the  hillsides,  and  well  cultivated  fields  of 
wheat  and  other  gndn  line  the  valley.  Neat  school  houses  and 
painted  dwellings  with  pleasant  piacieas  and  balconies,  and 
with  splendid  gardens  in  the  near  surroundings,  are  seen  all 
along  the  road.  The  busy  hum  of  agricultural  labor  resound 
through  the  valley,  and  all  appearances  promise  a  liberal 
liarvest. 

Passing  Pine,  Rocklln,  Junction,  Antelope,  and  Arcade,  we 
approach  Sacramento,  the  capital  of  the  SUte.  Here  we  have 
a  l>usy  and  thriving  city  of  84,000  inhabitants,  with  many  very 
fine  streets  and  elegant  buildings.  The  Stale  House  is 
particularly  conspicuous,  and  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
finest  public  buildings  in  the  Union.  The  standing  trains, 
moving  locomotives,  and  constant  hum  arising  from  machine 
ahops  and  moving  railway  paraphernalia,  remind  ns  of  the 
manufacturing  cities  of  the  Bast.  Having  stopped  long  enough 
to  procure  dinner  and  take  a  hurried  survey  of  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent  objects  of  the  place,  we  are  soon  sailing  down 
the  valley  again.  Steamers  are  seen  dashing  along  the  nver  or 
moored  to  tne  wharves  near  the  outskirU  of  the  city.  It  is  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Sacramento  River.  A  ran  of  flve 
miles  brings  us  to  Brighton,  and  the  same  distance  farther  to 
florin.  Flying  past  the  line  little  sUtions  of  Elk  Grove, 
Oalt,  and  Lodi,  we  enter  the  enterprising  town  of  Stockton. 
The  scenery  is  rich  and  splendid,  and  the  Talleys  and  hillsides 
are  almost  constantly  clothed  in  the  deepest  tints  of  Nature's 
▼erdure.  Although  nothing  particularly  exciting  appears  to 
our  gase,  the  lovely  panoramic  views  presented  in  rapid 
succession  as  we  pass  Lathrop,  Bantas,  Sllis,  Midway,  and 
Altamont,  challenge  our  admiration,  and  the  immense 
vegetable  growth  displayed  in  the  gardens,  fields,  and  orchards. 
excites  our  attention,  and  proclaims  the  strength  of  the  soil  of 
the  Pacific  Slope. 

California,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
productive  States  in  the  Union.  It  stretches  along  the  Pacific 
coast  700  miles,  and  contains  188,981  square  miles,  or  nearlv 
121,000,000  acres.  It  is  more  extensive  than  all  New  £nglan<L 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland 
combined,  and  is  far  larger  than  the  it*lauds  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Its  valleys  are  splendid,  the  climate  is  warm  and 
delightful,  the  atmosphere  pure  and  healthv,  and  the  sky  clea 
and  serene.  Its  vegetable  growth  exceeds  anything  in  th 
known  world.  Peach  trees  nave  been  known  togroweigh 
and  a  half  inches  in  cu  iumf en^nce  in  a  •«•»»•*»  year:  and  aii 


almond  tree  being  cut  down,  shoots  sprang  up,  wUdi  ta  tkrss 
rears  formed  a  tree  twenty  feet  high  and  two  feet  in  cixeaBk> 
i'eienoB.  In  some  of  the  la^  orchards  pear  treea  are  growing 
wMch  produce  annoally  for^  bushels  of  pears. 

The  aense  red-wood  forests  form  an  important  and  valoabls 
feature  of  the  State.  The  wood  is  of  a  rich  dark  red  color, 
free  and  easy  splitting,  often  growing  to  the  height  of  C7S 
feet,  and  18  or  90  feet  m  diameter.  The  best  apecimens  pro- 
duce eighteen  or  twenty  saw-logs,  and  an  acre  often  f umlshcs 
a  million  feet  of  sawed  lumber.  The  sugar  pine,  foand 
extensively  along  the  Sierra  Nevada,  often  approaches  the  red- 
wood in  sice,  aud  supplies  excellent  lumber.  The  topnuMt 
branches  of  the  noble  i>ouglass  spruce  wave  in  the  breeae  aoc 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  the  tough,  uneven-erained  trunk,  lo 
valuable  for  ship  building,  is  sometimes  ten  leet  in  dlameSet. 
The  ponderous  California  oak  grows  to  the  diameter  of  eight 
or  ten  feet,  with  wide-spreading  branches  which  are  thrown 
out  horizontally  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  forming  an 
immense  top,  often  over  a  hundred  feet  across. 

The  celebrated  California  wheat,  of  which  there  are  mllHons 
of  bushels  raised  and  exported  annuallv,  is  known  and  highly 

"     "    "  "      ■"" vine,  as  well  as  all  other 

xe,  as  tbe  wondrous 
attested,  and  the  wines 


prised  all  over  the  world.  The  grape  vine, 
vegeUtion,  grows  to  a  prodigious  size, 
specimen  euibited  at  the  Centonnialatto 
produced  are  very  fine. 

California  is  parUcularlv  rich  in  wonders  and  natarsl 
curiosities.  The  famous  '*  big  trees"  may  Justly  be  placed 
among  the  wonders  of  the  modem  world.     The  Calavnas 

f-ove  was  discovered  in  18fiO,  and  ' 
t  first  the  reports  concerning  them 
snd  disbelief;  but  hundreds  of  curio 


among .. _- .  _ 

)ve  was'discovered  in  1800,  and  the  Mariposa  grove  in  VS&. 
'    - -'  them  were  received  with  ridicule 

_  curiosity-seekers  and  nombeisof 

scientific  men  soon  visited  the  spot,  and  all  doubts  were  set  st 
rest.  The  traveler  stands  among  them  and  gazes  upward  at 
the  straight  ascending  trunks,  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in 
circumference  and  a  hundred  feet  to  the  nearest  branches,  snd 
he  is  struck  with  awe  and  astonishmenL  In  18M  one  of  these 
gianU  of  the  forest  was  cut  down.  The  mere  felling  of  it 
required  the  onitod  labor  of  many  men  for  six  weeks,  and  ost 
$560.  This  immense  tree  contained  290,000  feet  of  timber,  and 
apon  its  stamp,  which  was  afterwards  used  as  a  ball-room, 
thirty-two  persons  dsnced  with  ease.  The  Horseback  Ride  is 
an  old  hollow  tree,  lone  since  down,  through  which  two  hone- 
men  may  ride  abreast  ror  a  distance  of  seventy-five  feet,  and 
pass  out  throogh  an  opening  in  the  side.  The  king  of  them 
all  lay  prone  upon  the  ground  when  discovered,  old,  moss- 
covered,  and  partly  decayed.  When  sUnding  it  mast  have 
been  the  majestic  monarch  of  the  woods-^  feet  in  diameter, 
and  towering  4fi0  feet  in  height.  These  marvellooa  trees,  the 
largest  in  the  world,  are  found  only  in  this  State.  They  ars 
known  to  the  scientific  world  as  the  sequoia  aiganUa.  Tb3 
wood  is  light,  soft,  elastic,  straight-grained,  and  resembles  red 
cedar,  ^liat  lumber  they  might  makel  But 
ever  been  invented  capi  '  "  *-— "" 
In  June,  1864,  Congress  < 

«,58B  acres,  to  the  Stale,  I ,        _       .         _^ 

all  time  as  a  place  of  public  resort  and  recreation.  The  f 
Act  also  secured  to  the  State  for  the  same  purpose,  the  Yo 
Semite  Valley,  embracing  88,111  acres,  yearly  vieited  by 
thousands,  and  celebrated  far  and  near  as  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  curiosities  on  the  globe.  It  has  thus  been  described 
through  official  sources :  "As  seen  from  the  wild  and  ragged 
sam^t  of  one  of  the  western  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  ita  appearance 
Is  that  of  a  great  chasm  or  cleft  in  the  mountain  crest,  having 
a  depth  of  four  thousand  feet  in  vertical  descent,  enclosed  be-  - 
tween  perpendicular  walls  of  rock  vaiyiug  in  height  ftom 
three  thousand  to  five  thousand  feet  Through  the  centre  of 
this  valley  winds  the  Merced  River,  from  sixty  to  seventy  feel 
wide,  entering  the  valley  by  a  descent  of  2,000  feet  in  tbe  pro- 
gress of  two  miles,  and  forming  two  falls  of  889  and  475  leet 
respectively,  with  intervening  cascades  and  rapids.  Standing 
in  and  over  the  valley  are  stupendous  piles  of  massive  pnrple- 
tlnted  granite,  many  thousand  feet  in  perpendicalar  height, 
lesembliug  the  sculptured  domes,  columns,  spires,  and  arches 
of  some  ancient  architecture,  or  the  ruins  of  temples  and 
cathedrals  of  colossal  dimensions.*^ 

The  view  from  the  centre  of  the  valley  is  one  of  the  most 
grand  and  imposing  on  earth.  Mighty  ledges  rise  perpendicu- 
larly on  either  hand,  until  they  seem  to  pierce  the  very  cloods. 
Many  brooks  and  small  streams  pour  over  the  sides,  forming 
numerous  waterfalls  of  an  enormous  height  The  smallest  are 
resolved  into  fine  spray  and  mist  long  before  they  reach  the 
bottom,  while  the  larger  ones  form  one  of  the  jnandest  eights 
the  eye  of  man  ever  beheld.  The  Yo  Semite  fall  is  the  bluest 
waterfall  in  the  world.  It  should  be  seen  at  the  time  of  high 
water,  when  it  is  a  considerable  stream,  plunging  in  one  wild, 
awful  leap,  and  in  an  unbroken  sheet,  down  a  sheer  descent  of 
1.600  feet  upon  a  broken  mass  of  crags  and  rocks,  to  dssh 
along  in  a  foaming  rapid,  and  then  w^fth  renewed  force  and 
power  take  the  last  flying  leap  of  600  feet  more  to  the  valley 
below.  lU  roar  resemDles  heavy  thunder,  and  the  whole  pon- 
derous ledge  seems  to  tremble  before  this  grand  display  of 

We  might  go  on  and  describe  the  beautiful  scenery  of  ths 
North  aud  South  domes,  and  the  enormous  honey-bees*  nest, 
high  up  in  the  rocks,  inaccessible  to  the  hand  of  man,  where, 
perhaps,  hundreds  of  swarms  have  congregated  in  one  giant 
community,  and  have  accumulated  tons  of  honey,  but  we 
forbear  cataloguing  the  wonders  of  California— they  woold 
ill  a  volume.     But  few  of  them  are  near  the  line  of  the  raii 
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way,  mnd  many  are  In  tbe  Boatneru  part  uf  Uiu  State,  a  long 
^stance  away.  ,  ^  ,.  .    . 

Eight  miles  beyond  Altamont  we  pan  LIvennore,  and  six 
miles  farther  on  is  Pleasanton.  Then  follow  Nlles,  Deeoto, 
Hay  ward's,  Lorenao,  and  San  Leandro.  This  part  of  the 
country  is  thickly  studded  with  neat  villas,  and  numerous  busy 
hamlete  abound.  Tall  church  spires  are  seen,  and  blackened 
chimneys  rear  their  lofty  summito  above  enterprising  naanufsx^ 
turlnj?  establishmento  aU  along  the  road.  The  fields  and 
liiUsldes  are  well  supplied  with  cattle  and  laborers,  and  the 
turnpikes  and  highways  teem  with  humanity.  The  State  was 
juimitted  into  the  Union  on  the  19th  of  September,  18B0. 

The  great  mineral  wealth  of  California  is  well  known  to  the 
reader.  All  along  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
range  gold  Is  ^und  in  abundance,  and  It  has  become 
proverbial  with  many,  when  wishing  to  convey  the  great  valng 
of  anything,  to  say,  "The  gold  of  California  cannot  buy  it»» 
It  wi  di^veredin  the  uarly  part  of  1848,  by  Mr.  James  W. 
MarshaM,  while  engaged  in  digging  a  sluice  or  race  for  Captain 
Sutter's  mill.  He  fif  ormed  his  employer,  and  the  two  mutuaUy 
agreed  to  keep  the  matter  secret  and  together  profit  by  the  rich 
Sscovery.  But  the  secret  was  top  good  to  be  kept.  It  leaked 
out.  and  the  news  spread  Uke  wildlre.  Thousands  of  greedy 
adventurers  rushed  to  the  new  El  Dorado,  and  excitement  was 
ilred  to  its  highest  pitch.  Fortunes  were  made  and  lost  in  a 
«ingle  season.  Men  of  every  clime  and  character  came  crowd- 
ing into  the  diggings,  and  life  in  California  became  almost  A 
lottery.  But  upon  tie  organization  of  the  State,  law  and  order 
Arose  triumphant,  and  it  soon  became  one  of  the  most  valuable 
acQuisitions  to  the  American  confederacy.  ,  . 

Passing  the  quiet  Uttle  station  of  MeLpose,  we  approach 
Oakland;  A  world  of  railway  machinery  and  high  columns  of 
emoke  from  a  score  of  moving  locomotives  hemmed  in  by  long 
brick  buildings  with  lofty  chimneys,  and  standing  cities  of 
passenger  and  freight  cars,  proclaim  the  termmus  of  tae 
railway.  Beyond  Ifes  the  clear  blue  waters  of  the  Pacific. 
Moving  slowly  forward  through  a  labyrinth  of  iron  tracks,  we 
«top  at  the  pier,  and  stepping  from  the  train,  we  bid  adieu  to 
the  railway,  and  enter  the  ferry-boat  which  stands  in  waiting. 
A  few  minutes  later  we  are  landed  at  the  foot  of  ^ific  street, 
in  San  Francisco.  A  little  farther  on  is  t^e.^reat  Palace  hotel. 
4he  largest  hotel  building  in  the  worid.  It  is  275  by  8Sp£eetin 
aiae,  nfne  stories  in  height,  and  cost  no  less  than  $8,»0.000. 
Passing  on  through  the  magnificent  streets,  surrounded  by 
«legant  and  masshre  structures,  fully  equal  to,  and  in  some 
cases  exceeding  those  we  saw  in  Chicago  and  New  York,  we 
approach  again  the  Pacific  shore,  where  an  immense  mass  of 
«hfpplng  is  moored,  and  gaze  eagerly  out  over  the  sparkling 
waters  far  away,  until  the  dancing  blue  waves  and  sky  appear 
to  meet  and  blend  in  one.  We  have  traversed  our  country 
from  shore  to  shore,  and  traveled  8,488  miles.  Here,  then,  we 
leave  the  reader.  Our  task  is  accomplished,  and  our  journey 
^one.  

Cashmere  Shawls. 

^n  thousand  persons  are  employed  in  the  shawl  manu- 
facture in  Cashmere,  The  weavers  are  all  males ;  most 
of  the  spinners  are  women.  The  weaving  of  a  shawl  of 
•ordinary  pattern  occupies  three  weavers  for  three 
months :  tne  more  elaborate  and  costly  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  months.  The  Cashmere  shawla  are  of  two  kinds 
-—one  made  by  weaving  small  pieces  and  sewing  them 
together ;  the  other  by  embroidering  the  pattern  on  a 
plain  woolen  cloth.  The  real  Cashmere  thread  is  called 
2XE«/mmeer,  and  is  made  from  the  down,  not  the  hair,  of 
the  Thibet  goat,  which  is  reared  in  the  most  mountain- 
ous provinces  or  that  country :  but  the  wool  or  down  is 
carried  to  Cashmere  for  manufacture,  the  business  being 
-under  the  strictest  government  control,  and  to  such  a 
degree  that  no  real  pashnmeer  wool  can  be  sold  or  smug- 
gled into  any  other  province  of  India.  Fine  shawls  are 
made  in  Punjaub  and  other  provinces  from  goats'  and 
cheep's  wool,  and  sold  as  genuine  Cashmere,  but  are  an 
infenor  article.    

An  Ancient  Hotel. 

California  holds  the  most  singular  hotel  in  the  worid.  It  ll 
situated  between  San  Jose  and  Santa  Crua.  Imagine  ten  im- 
mense trees  standing  a  few  feet  apart  and  hollow  inside; 
these  are  hotels— neat,  breesy  and  romantic  The  largest  tree 
is  sixty-five  feet  around,  and  contains  a  sitting-room  and  that 
bureau  of  Bacchus,  wherefrom  is  distributed  the  thing  that 
biteth  and  stingeth.  All  about  this  tree  is  a  garden  of  flow- 
ers and  evergreens.  The  drawing-room  is  a  bower  made  from 
redwood,  evergreens  and  madona  branches.  For  bed-cham- 
bers there  are  nine  great  hollow  trees,  whitewashed  or  pape^ 
«d,  and  having  doors  cut  to  fit  the  shape  of  the  holes.  Li  tera> 
tore  finds  a  place  in  a  leaning  stump,  dubbed  "  the  library.'* 
If  It  were  not  for  that  same  haunt  of  *' Bacchus,  it  is  certain 
that  the  guests  of  this  forest  establishmeut  would  feel  like 
fiftthing  so  much  as  dryada. 


Mexico. 

I5T   CAPT.    CABKBS. 

Near  the  Gulf  is  a  broad  belt  of  lowlands,  called  the 
"  hot  lands,"  which  has  the  climate  of  the  tropics.  The 
sandy  barrens  are  dotted  with  mimosas  and  pricldy 
plants,  alternating  with  savannas,  beautified  by  groves 
of  palms  and  luxuriating  in  the  splendors  of  tropical 
vegetation.  The  wide  spreading  forest  trees  have  their 
branches  fringed  and  tasaelled  with  creeping  vines 
strung  with  glowing  flowers.  The  undergrowth  of 
prickly  aloes,  festooned  with  roses  and  honeysuckle^ 
forms  a  dense,  impassable  thicket,  where  amid  the  rich 
and  honied  scents  a  myriad  of  gorgeous  butterflies  dance 
and  quiver,  and  brilliant  birds  flit  gaUy,  making  the 
echoes  resound  with  exquisite  melody. 

Yet,  stay,  dear  enthusiastic  reader.  Paradise  is  not 
oi>ening  to  your  view.  How  opportunely  now  some 
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les  of  Moore's  suggest  themselves : 

"  Poor  race  of  man,"  said  the  pitying  spirit, 
*'  Dearly  ye  pay  for  your  primal  nUl; 
Some  flowerets  of  Eden  yo  still  inherit. 
But  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  them  ail." 

For  the  malaria,  bom  of  the  rank  and  rotting  yegeta- 
tation  and  the  humid  soil,  culminates  in  the  scourge 
known  as  **  yellow  fever,"  and  the  country  through  its 
seasons  of  warmth  and  glory  is  unsafe  for  man  to  in- 
habit. 

Passing  this  fatal  belt,  after  twenty  leagues,  the  tra- 
veller finds  himself  rising  into  a  purer  atmosphere. 
Vegetation  changes  every  few  miles.  Each  in  turn, 
vanilla,  indigo  plant,  augar  cane  and  plantain  disappear, 
until  at  the  height  of  4,(m0  feet,  the  unchanging  green  of 
the  liquid  amber  indicates  that  the  traveler  nas  reached 
the  elevation  where  the  clouds  and  mists  settle  in  their 
passage  from  the  Gulf,  and  maintain  a  perpetual  mois- 
ture. Here  are  the  confines  of  the  temperate  region 
where  the  evemeen  oaks  abound.  The  scenery  now 
becomes  grand  and  exalting.  The  ascending  road 
sweeps  along  the  base  of  mighty  mountains,  snow-dad, 
but  oearing  traces  of  former  volcanic  fires.  Huge 
abysses  yawn  with  the  darkness  lying  thousands  of  feet 
in  their  depth.  A  multitude  of  plants  find  clinging  foot- 
hold on  the  rocky  wall,  while  just  at  the  base  of  these 
Sorees  the  laurel  and  fig  tree  flourish.  Upward  still,  by 
elojs  of  waning,  yellow  wheat  and  maize,  and  planta- 
tions of  agare,  from  which,  in  the  olden  time,  was  made 
the  favorUe  beverage  of  the  Montezumas. 

At  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet,  dark  solemn  forests  of 
pine  band  in  the  last  of  the  three  great  terraces,  and  the 
cold  region  is  entered.  Here,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ana- 
huac,  rests  the  City  of  New  Mexico,  enclosed  bv  ridges 
of  basaltic  and  porphyrite  rocks.  On  the  southeastern 
side  rises  the  snow-crowned  cone  of  Orizabo,  whose 
ever-blazing  summit  has  won  for  it  the  name  of  the 
«  Mountain  of  the  Star^"  Farther  west  rises  Popocate- 
petl and  other  volcanoes  which  form  a  circuit  of  fiery 
Bentinels  only  equalled  by  those  that  surround  the  valley 
of  Quito. 

In  this  wonderful  country,  the  traveler,  by  a  few  days 
journey,  can  pass  through  the  climates  peculiar  to  all 
the  zones,  from  equatorial  heat  to  Arctic  cold— can  pass 
through  the  productions  of  the  difiterent  latitudes,  com- 
mencmg  with  the  majestic  palms  and  ending  with  the 
hardly  noticeable  dwarf  lichens ;  and  from  the  mountain 
tops  can  call  to  the  plains  below. 

'*  For  the  strength  of  the  liills  we  bless  Thee, 
Our  God— our  Puther'a  God. 


A  Half  Dollar  on  its  Travels. 

A  bad  penny  always  returns,  it  is  said,  but  one  Instance 
Is  recorded  where  a  good  silver  half  dollar  returned 
to  its  possessor  after  a  circulation  of  twenty  years.  A 
man  living  in  Canton,  Ohio,  had  in  his  possession  about 
twenty-five  years  ago  a  silver  half  dollar  with  the  date 
1828,  and  that  being  his  natal  year  he  cut  his  name  on  it 
and  thought  to  retain  it  as  a  relic.  But  a  few  years  after 
be  paid  it  out  by  mistake,  and  for  twentv  years  it  took 
its  course  In  the  general  circulation.  A  few  days  ago  he 
sent  his  Uttle  daughter  to  a  neighboring  town  on  an  er- 
rand, and  upon  her  return  she  gave  hun  some  change, 
and  with  it  was  the  identical  haS  dollar  with  his  name 
cut  on  it. 
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Retiring  from  the  FaxxzL 

BT  BB88U   LHB. 

"Wall,  Mftttie,  we  have  tagged  and  tolled  on  this 
place  pretty  steadv  for  twenty-flve  yean.  A  pretty  good 
place  we  have  maae  of  it.  But  yon  are  getting  tuckered 
out  with  the  hard  work.  What  do  yon  say  to  moying 
Into  the  Yillage  awhile  and  eivlng  Neuie  a  chance  at  the 
seminary?  F  hate  to  send  her  to  the  boarding-school, 
and  we  could  get  along  nicely  there  In  that  pretty  little 
cottage  I  had  to  take  for  debt.  Ton  know  you*ye  always 
had  such  a  life  In  Tiew,  andnow's  our  chance.'* 

Mattie  looked  up  in  surprise  from  the  ball  of  carpet 
rags  she  was  winding,  to  hear  fanner  John  make  sucn  a 
remarkable  proposition,  but  when  she  found  he  was  in 
sober  earnest,  she  entered  warmly  into  the  plan.  To  make 
money  enough  to  leave  the  farm  and  live  in  the  village 
had  for  years  been  her  day  dream.  She  had  hnndMs 
of  times  contrasted  her  lot  with  that  of  the  nicely  dress- 
ed, soft-handed  ladies  she  met  In  the  villsge  stores  and 
at  church  on  Sundays,  and  always  greatly  to  her  own 
disparagement  She  knew  that  her  husband  could  buy 
out  plenty  of  these  delicate  ladies'  husbands,  it  Is  true, 
and  have  a  good  balance  over.  She  knew  that  her  every 
day  table  fare  would  be  luxurious  beside  theirs;  but 
then  there  was  a  fascination  about  that  air  of  elegant 
leisure  that  pertained  to  them  which  could  not  be  resiSed. 

Now  fortune  seemed  to  favor  the  change.  They  might 
-  retire  from  the  farm  and  go  into  their  own  house  Inthe 
tovm,  and  wash  their  hands  free  from  that  hard  drudgery 
forever  more.  In  her  haste  she  urged  John  to  selT the 
place  out  and  out ;  but  he,  more  prudent,  determined  to 
rent  it  until  the  1st  of  February,  the  time  for  movtnir  in 
that  section.  ^ 

Never  did  bride  prepare  for  her  ' 'setting  out"  with 
more  seal  and  interest  than  did  Kattie  in  her  forty-fifth 
year  prepare  for  her  house  in  town.  Nellie,  of  course, 
entered  Into  the  scheme  with  like  enthusiasm  ss  everv 
change  is  <<rose-hued"  to  the  eye  of  youth.** 

The  preparations  were  at  length  complete,  and  the 
new  life  entered  upon.  The  cottage  was  found  a  very 
different  abode  from  the  wide  roomy  farm-house,  and 
somehow  ICatUe  felt  rather  cramped  for  <<elbow  room,'* 
though  the  place  was  as  commocuous  as  most  houses  of 
the  kind  in  the  village.  For  a  while  the  '^settling  down** 
engrossed  so  much  time  and  attention  that  nobody  felt 
greatly  any  want.  But  after  all  was  done  and  Mattie 
settled  down  in  her  rocking-chair,  and  John  tried  to 
'  read  newspaper  for  a  living^*  like  other  ''retired**  men, 
the  irksomeness  of  their  position  began  to  dawn  upcm 
them.  The  busy  housewife  could  not,  with  all  her  de- 
vices, keep  herself  in  work.  She  made  rag-carpets  for 
a  solace,  and  pieced  bed  quilts  to  add  to  her  already 
stocked  store  room.  But  for  all  these  divereions,  she 
could  not  keep  from  hankering  after  the  dear  old  place. 
She  kept  it  to  herself  as  long  as  she  could,  but  then  she 
spoke  out.  What  was  her  deUght  to  find  John  as  uneasy 
as  herself. 

''I  am  so  glad  we  did  not  seU  the  farm,  Kattie '*  he 
said. 

''So  am  I,  John, 
ruary  now.** 


hoose  uid  place  to  Its  aforesaid  stsndaid  of  i.„„«. 

They  hired  a  boy  to  do  chores,  and  Mattie  sent  her  mfik 
to  the  cheese  fisctory,  so  they  thought  they  hsd  onlv 
about  enough  work  left  'Huit  for  exeidsl'^wSe 
who  have  been  so  hardwoiktaig  have  queer  Ideas  of  the 
Muount  of  ezerdae  requistteTt^  keep  ^em  comfortab^ 
You  and  1  might  thitf  it  quite  a  dav*s  worfc^^^ 
are  comfortable,  and  that  6  the  main  point.  ''"^^^ 
^  Jt^*1?  ^^  ™1*  ^^^  '■•^  summer,  comtog  five  han* 
tod  miles  to  make  it,  and  she  told  me  it  was  not  liS 
they  should  ever  leave  the  old  farm  again  while  they 
'*^S^  ^®  experiment  in  retiring  from  businesB  wu 
quite  sufiiclent.  *  "««-*«»  wis 

Some  Indian  Foods. 


How  I  wish  it  wss  the  Ist  of  Feb- 

NeiUe  was  the  only  contented  one  in  the  family,  and 
she  could  not  but  see  with  anxiety  that  mother's  health 
was  evidently  failing. 

"  I  feel,'*  MatUe  wrote  to  me,  '*as  If  I  was  away 
somewhere  visiting  and  getting  ready  to  go  home  ;*'  a 
most  uncomfortable  feeling  to  carry  with  one  through  a 
whole  year.  Yet,  for  ail  that,  I  presume  it  was  thisfeel- 
Ing  that  enabled  them  to  tide  over  the  time  until  mov- 
ing day  came  again.    Surely 

"Love  lorn  swain  in  Udy's  bower 
Ne'er  panted  for  the  appointed  honr," 

more  than  did  my  good  farmer  friends  pant  for  the  time 
when  they  should  oe  able  to  take  up  their  old  cares  and 
labors  once  more.  "Nothing  to  do**  was  a  weary  song 
to  them.  The  "elegant  leisure**  they  found  an  elegiS 
humbug  to  people  of  their  previous  training. 

They  are  back  on  the  old  Ohio  farm,  glad  and  happy 
to  be  there.  Oh  how  delightful  seemed  every  nook  and 
comer.  The  old  milk  room,  the  spacious  closets  and 
cupboards  and  pantries,  the  cellar  fit  for  a  parlor:  the 
carrii«e  house,  tool  room,  and  all ,  for  John  had  been 
a  thrifty  farmer  and  had  everything  complete  about  him. 
It  took  the  first  two  or  three  months  to  bring  back  the 


BT  a  O.  MOB 

Any  Inquiry  concerning  the  food  of  the  Aborlghiies  is 
Interesting,  as  It  reveals  many  plants  which  might  be 
used  as  food  in  times  of  scarcity,  and  which  are  wholly 
unknown  to  the  common  people,  and  very  little  known 
by  men  of  science.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the 
substances  which  we  describe  are  used  by  aJU  Indisns. 
Those  who  receive  annuities  and  those  who  are  canflDed 
to  reservations,  having  become  partly  agricultorsl  fiod 
other  meaos  of  subsistence.  But  the  wild,  unsettled 
tribes,  who  travel  over  thousands  of  miles  of  territory, 
and  never  remain  In  the  same  spot  more  than  two  or 
three  days,  are  often  compelled  to  make  use  of  singular 
substances.  Very  few  organic  subetances,  not  known 
to  be  poisonous,  are  to  be  found,  which  do  not  entei 
Into  their  list  of  foods. 

Clover  enters  veir  largely  into  the  list.  It  Is  generslly 
boiled,  but  sometimes  eaten  te  its  raw  state.  Their 
manner  of  boiUng  their  food  i  singular,  and  it  may  be 
well  to  describe  it  First,  a  hou  -»w  in  a  rock  Is  found, 
lai^e  enough  to  contain  a  sufildent  quantity  of  water, 
then  a  fire  is  built,  and  stones  are  heated  red  hot  The 
hollow  is  filled  with  water,  and  the  led  hot  stones  are 
dropped  Into  It :  as  fast  as  they  are  cooled  they  are 
taken  out,  and  their  places  filled  with  others.  In  this 
manner  nearly  all  their  vegetable  foods  are  cooked. 

The  root  of  the  yellow  pond  lily  forms  an  Important 
Item.  It  Is  found  in  the  water  four  or  five  feet  deep^ 
and  the  Indisn  women  dive  for  It,  bringing  It  up  in 
pieces  one  or  two  feet  long.  Musk  rats  store  it  up  in 
large  quantities,  and  the  Indians  contrive  to  steal  their 
supply.  The  seeds  are  also  used  either  ground  and  made 
Into  cake,  or  parched  and  eaten  like  pop  com. 

The  root  of  a  species  of  fern  known  as  the  Bieri»  o^m- 
Sua,  has  a  pungency  which  renders  It  disagreeable  to 
the  taste  when  raw,  is  roasted  and  eaten  in  urge  quan- 
tities. When  properly  cooked,  it  has  a  taste  nmilar  to 
that  of  wheat  dough.  The  root  of  the  cattail  flag  is  a 
favorite  dish,  whether  roasted,  or  boiled,  or  pounded, 
and  made  Into  a  cake.  Before  starting  on  a  joumey,  the 
Indians  generally  procure  a  quantity  of  this  root  to  chew 
on  the  way,  as  a  preventative  of  thirst. 

The  inner  bark  of  nearly  all  trees  is  eaten,  but  that  of 
the  pine  is  considered  cnoicest.  That  of  the  birdi  is 
next  in  flavor.  It  is  generally  dried,  pounded,  and  made 
into  bread.  When  new  and  fresh,  this  bread  is  not  un- 
pleasant to  the  taste,  but  when  old.  it  has  a  strong  flavor 
resembling  the  wood  of  which  It  is  made.  The  tender 
twigs  of  many  trees  are  often  chopped  and  cooked  in 
oil.  When  cooked  in  buiTalo  fat,  they  form  a  very 
agreeable  dish,  though  not  very  nutritious. 

I'he  fruit  of  a  species  of  cactus  known  as  "  Spanish 
bayonet,**  is  highly  esteemed  when  fresh  and  greeii.  bat 
when  ripe  and  dry,  it  is  a  powerful  catharile.  Some 
soldiers  once  captured  a  large  amount  from  the  Apaches^ 
and  being  unacquainted  with  its  properties,  ate  a  con- 
siderable quantity.  The  result  was,  that  for  some  time 
no  calls  were  made  on  the  medicine  chest  for  salts  or 
castor  oil. 

Of  animals,  no  part  except  the  skeleton  is  rejected; 
and  as  far  as  my  observation  s  extend,  there  is  no  living 
thing  which  they  will  refuse.  Snakes,  toads,  bugs,, 
lizards,  worms,  and  vermin  of  all  kinds  are  acceptable, 
and  are  eaten  with  a  relish.    But  as  Du  Chaille  says : 

Civilization  is  very  well  In  its  place,  but  it  has  no  busi- 
ness in  an  African  jungle  when  food  u  scarce.'*  Neither 
has  it  any  business  among  the  American  Indisns  under 
the  same  conditions,  so  we  will  drop  the  subject  without 
saying  anything  more  about  their  animal  foods. 
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UNT  HOUSES  AND  THEIB 
BUILDEBS. 

•«  My  little  bird  of  the  air. 
If  thou  doet  know,  then  tell  me  the  sweet  reason 
Thou  comest  away,  duly  in  thy  season. 

To  build  and  pair." 

The  earliest  bird  does  not  come  to  this  latitude  to 
catch  the  worm,  or  if  it  does,  it  must  be  woefully 
disappointed  in  its  calculations  of  a  full  meal,  unless 
the  embryonic  larva  clinging  to  some  bit  of  rough 
bark  is  all  its  dainty  appetite  craves. 

The  early  bird  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
tuneful  voice,  carrying  about  with  it  a  downy  bunch 
of  feathers.  How  it  received  the  invitation  to  come, 
and  why  it  came,  while  the  fields  are  still  desolate,  is 
a  profound  mystery.  We  wonder  what  could  have 
induced  it  to  quit  the  live  oak  forests  and  orange 
groves  of  Florida,  and  the  sprouting  cotton  and  rice 
of  the  Carolinas,  for  the  inhospitable  bleakness  of  a 
northern  March. 

But  the  thing  is  done  without  fuss,  if  not  without 
feathers.  The  newspapers  do  not  mention  the  blue- 
bird amonfi^  their  arrivals;  but  you  get  up  some  fine, 
clear,  sparling  morning,  with  the  thermometer  still 
pretty  low  down,  and  a  crust  of  ice  perhaps  glazing 
the  pools,  and  there  he  is  in  the  maple  opposite 
your  window,  tuning  his  pipe  and  dressing  his  feath- 
ers with  the  easy  nonchalance  which  distinguishes 
bird  manners.  He  seems  to  have  no  solicitude  as  to 
the  ways  or  means  of  living,  nor  is  he  in  the  least 
downcast  about  the  mistime  which  appears  to  you 
he  has  made  in  his  reckoning.  His  new  apartments 
evidently  suit  him  quite  as  well  as  the  cane-brake 
and  the  magnolia  ffrove. 

This  little  handful  of  song  and  feathers  is  a  ser- 
mon, a  poem,  and  an  orchestra  tucked  into  the  small- 
est possible  compass.  March  nights  are  often  bitter, 
with  a  spiteful,  rasping  cold,  that  delights  in  irritat- 
ing the  skin  and  raising  a  blister  on  the  temper. 
Where  does  the  early  bird  lodffe  on  such  nights  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season?  It  seems  as  though  he 
must  make  his  nest  in  God's  own  hand. 

It  is  inexpressibly  pleasant  to  hear  the  first  chirp- 
ings, peepings  and  twitterings  of  these  wide-awake 
songsters  about  stone  walls  and  stubble  fields,  and 
the  sunniest  spots  in  the  orchard.  Watch  them  as 
they  light  on  the  rails  of  the  fence  and  hop  along, 
their  pink  toes  spread  wide,  stopping  now  and  then 
to  nip  a  little  bit  of  lichen  or  to  dress  and  cleanse  the 
under  part  of  the  wings.  What  independent,  un- 
daunted little  creatures  they  are  ! 

The  first  song  bird,  I  hold,  is  as  miraculous  as 
Jonah's  gourd.  Its  instincts,  mode  of  existence,  its 
very  being,  are  a  mystery.  There  it  sits  at  home  on 
the  limb  of  your  gnarled  apple-tree,  chock  full  of 
adventures  and  experience  of  travel  you  would  give 
your  eyes  to  know,  and  pouring  all  out  in  a  tangled, 
careless  strain  of  music,  from  a  heart  brimming  over 
with  joy.  There  he  sits,  the  John  Baptist  of  spring, 
and  prophesies  to  the  woods  and  fields,  saying,  ''  Pre- 
pare ye  the  way  of  the  anemone  and  the  violet,  the 
clover-top  and  the  daisy." 

The  little  fellow  most  shiver  and  moan,  we  fSancy, 
in  that  sour  weather  of  which  so  much  that  we  call 
the  spring  is  composed,  when  even  the  grass  blades 
look  as  if  thev  longed  to  creep  back  into  the  earth  for 
protection.  But  never  comes  a  cry  or  ff roan  from  our 
hero.  You  will  hear  him  singing  on  tne  skirts  of  a 
snow-squall,  when  his  toes  must  ache  with  the  cold, 
as  if  he  had  found  a  rift  in  the  cloud  where  the  peace 
of  heaven  was  smiling  down  into  his  heart.  With 
no  visible  means  of  support,  with  no  abiding  place, 
who  can  tell  but  he  drinks  of  the  river  of  life  and 
picks  the  berries  of  the  tree  that  grows  on  its  bor- 
dmf 


The  more  his  step-dame,  March,  scolds  the  little 
fellow,  the  more  he  quirks  his  head  and  dresses  his 
feathers,  and  gives  quick,  defiant  glances  with  his 
bright  eyes.  See  him  on  a  plum-tree  bough  picking 
gum  from  the  smooth  purple  limbs,  while  the  wind 
ruffles  his  feathers  with  an  ungentle  hand.  Still  he 
clings  with  his  tenacious  pink  claws,  and  then  takes 
a  short  flight,  warbling  and  twittering  on  the  wing, 
as  if  the  song  would  not  allow  itself  to  be  repress^ 

One  bird  cannot  make  a  summer,  but  he  becomes  a 
hostage  for  flowers,  and  grass,  and  leaves.  A  foun- 
tain of  hope  bubbles  up  in  the  withered  field  when 
the  first  bird-song  is  heard.  Winter  sears  the  imagi- 
nation, and  we  forget  Invaribly  how  beautiful  the 
sprinff-time  is.  It  comes  to  us  each  year  as  a  fresh 
surprise.  When  the  first  bird  sings  about  the  eaves, 
we  nave  the  evidence  of  things  unseen.  Somewhere 
enough  wonder-working  power  remains  to  fashion  a 
bird  and  fill  its  heart  with  music,  and  all  things  be- 
come possible  to  Qod. 

The  little  sonester  puts  in  an  early  appearance^ 

Eurhaps  because  he  can  see  farther  and  can  learn  the 
y  of  the  land  better  before  the  countryside  is  clus- 
tered with  foliage  and  shade.  Then  when  he  has  got 
his  bearings,  he  is  content  to  let  the  grass  grow 
under  his  ^t. 

I  remember  a  child's  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
blue-bird,  which,  though  it  does  not  agree  with  the 
received  opinions  of  naturalists,  has  a  certain  signifi- 
cance. Sne  said,  "After  God  had  got  him  'most 
made  He  cut  of  a  little  piece  of  the  sky  for  his 
jacket."  There  is  a  poetic  touch  in  this  any  one  will 
appreciate  who  has  observed  the  rapid,  impulsive 
flight  of  the  blue-bird  as  he  dips  and  circles  rounds 
throwing  a  spray  of  light  from  his  ^jaceful  wing. 
Then,  indeed,  he  does  seem  like  a  bit  of  animated 

The  blue-t>ird  arrives  first  in  our  latitude,  but  very 
soon  all  the  other  pretty  little  feathered  creatures 
follow,  and  how  delighted  are  we  to  see  them  flitting 
about  so  merrily  in  prepartion  for  a  summer  sojourn 
with  us. 

Gentle  Alice  Gary  says  of  them: 

'*  Have  the  birds  oome  back,  my  darling, 
The  birds  from  over  the  sea? 
Are  they  cooing  and  courting  together 
In  bush  and  bower  and  tree? 
The  mad  Uttle  birds,  the  glad  liUle  birds 
The  birds  from  over  the  seal 
Oh,  and  I  would  I  could  hear  them  sing. 
Oh,  and  I  would  I  could  see  them  swing 
In  the  top  of  our  garden  tree  1 
The  mad  litUe  birds,  the  glad  Uttle  birds. 
The  birds  from  over  the  sea  I 

Are  they  building  their  nests,  my  darling. 

In  the  stubble,  brittle  and  brown? 

Are  they  gathering  threads,  and  silken  shreds, 

And  wisps  of  wool  and  down. 

With  their  silver  throats  and  speckled  coats. 

And  eyes  so  bright  and  brown? 

Oh,  and  I  wish  I  could  see  them  make 

And  line  their  neets  for  love's  sweet  sake. 

With  shreds  of  wool  and  down. 

With  their  eyes  so  bright  and  brown  t 

Comparatively  few  people  folly  appreciate  birds,  and  this  is 
rural  districts,  where  they  are  most  con 


especiuly  true  in  the  I 

mon  and  less  thought  of.  Tet,  to  watch  and  learn  the  habits 
of  these  little  feathery  beauties,  is  one  of  the  most  delishtfiil 
occupations  at  which  a  few  leisure  hours  can  be  spent,  m  the 
spring  of  the  year,  when  the  leaves  are  bursting  forth  and  the 
graubeginnlng  to  show  a  rich  green,  these  little  warblers  are 
seen  making  their  preparatloDS  for  the  summer  house  or  ne«t 
in  which  they  rear  their  young.  Piece  by  piece  are  the  bits  of 
stick,  moss,  thread  and  leaves  woven  together  until,  by 
patience  ana  perseverance,  a  complete  nest  makes  its  appear, 
snce.  During  the  progress  of  the  work,  which  sometimes  lasts 
weeks,  no  one  is  so  Industrious  as  they— but  always  with  a 
■ong,  merry  and  cheerf  uL  When  one  rises  early  of  a  spring 
or  summer  morning,  and  in  the  balmy  air  hears  the  caroling  or 
these  beauties,  the  effect  cannot  but  be  cheering  and  pleasant, 
nor  can  it  fail  to  elevate  one  and  bring  one  nearer  to  the  GiYtf 
off  all  these  beautiful  things,  who  many  times  confidingly  bnild 
and  rear  their  young  about  the  habiutiona  off  i 
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lAst  saniiner,  for  instance,  we  hadn't  any  idea  of  uJiinff' 
sammer  boarders,  for  our  house  is  on  a  dusty  streetrcar  stricken 
street  In  a  crowded  city,  and  we  had  no  ailurements  to  offer 
those  who  wished  a  cool,  qniet  retreat  during  the  summer 
months.  But  we  have  a  little  gem  of  a  back-porch,  shaded  by 
a  wild  mpe-vine,  whose  seed  some  kindly  wind  brought  and 
planted  for  ns;  and  about  four  o'clock  on  summer  afternoons, 
when  the  heat  made  oar  front  rooms  uncomfortable,  we  women 
folks,  with  sewinff,  books  and  rocking  chairs,  would  repair  to 
this  bower  which  had  apparently  been  shaded  for  us.  One  of 
the  afternoons,  when  the  heat  made  conversation  lag,  and  we 
were  unudoallv  quiet,  we  heard  a  low  contented  twitter  from 
among  our  vines;  stealthily  mounting  a  chair  and  peering 
among  the  leaves,  we  discovered  our  summsr  boarder^  Ona 
tmy  neat,  that  rocked  with  every  breeze,  sat  a  litUe  brown 
wren,  with  a  world  of  solicitude  and  motherlineas  beaming 
from  her  bright  eyes.  With  due  apologies  for  intruding  upon 
her  while  engaged  in  domestic  duties,  and  assuring  her  that 
she  should  not  be  disturbed,  we  left  our  perch  and  jp?oclaimed 
the  glad  tidings  to  the  family.  A  binTs  nest  in  the  grape- 
vines—what  a  revelation  I 

"A  cradle  lined  with  leaves- 
Light  as  winds  that  stir  the  willowa." 

In  abont  half  an  hoar  another  brown  bird,  whom  we  sup- 
posed to  be  Mr.  Wren,  iluttered  in  among  the  vines,  and  then 
such  a  chattering  as  we  heard.  The  wife  told  him  that  she  had 
bad  visitors,  and  asked  if  he  thonght  it  safe  to  reuiaiu.  Ue 
answered  that  he  had  been  sitting  on  the  fence  taking  a  good 
look  at  us,  and  if  there  was  anytning  in  physitMsuomy,  we 
would  not  molest  them  or  make  them  afraid;  and,  besides, 
moving  was  always  a  trouble;  the  sammer  was  passing  rapidly, 
and  there  was  no  time  to  lose  in  the  matter  they  bad  on  hand. 
She  told  him  she  would  rely  on  his  Judgment,  and  if  he  would 
take  care  of  the  house  awhile,  she  would  go  and  And  some  sup- 
per; so  off  she  flew,  and  the  little  man  took  possession. 

From  this  time  our  sammer  boarders  were  a  flxed  fact,  and 
none  but  those  who  have  had  such  boarders  can  imagine  the 

Sleasure  and  amusement  a  family  of  eight  "grown  ups*'  can 
erive  from  watching  their  modes  of  procedure. 

Instead  of  asking  our  men  folks  the  old  question,  "any 
neWsf  we  ran  to  the  gate  to  meet  them  with  the  joyful  an- 
nonncemenL  "There*s  an  egg  in  ttie  nest,"  as  if  there  was  but 
one  nest  and  one  egg  in  the  world. 

Then  two  eggs,  and  finally  three  were  proclaimed,  and  our 
nny  housekeepers  seemed  to  have  enough  to  do.  The  little 
mother-bird  stayed  at  home  almost  altogether,  and  Mr.  Wren 
brought  little  delicacies  to  coax  her  appetite.  He  would  lay  a 
fat  worm  on  the  edge  of  the  nest,  and  sing  with  all  the  fervor 
of  ^<^t^8tj»  Marsgerite,  "  I>o  take  a  bite,  dear.^   1  know  it  will 

Bucl 


you  good.  Yon  haven*t  been  out  for  so  long,  and  this  Is 
:h  a  fat  one."  Then  Mrs.  Wren  would  chirp  out  that  she 
wasn't  one  bit  hanfry,  but  she*d  try  a  little  to  please  him;  and 
such  an  outburst  of  rejoicing  on  his  part  as  yoa  never  heard,  I 
know.  They  became  quite  used  to  us,  and  even  tolerated  onr 
opening  the  vines  to  say  "  good  morning  "  to  them. 

One  morning,  we  noUced  an  unusual  fluttering  in  and  out  of 
the  vines,  and  upon  investigation,  found  three  little  gaping 
mouths,  at  the  ends  of  three  extremely  long  necks,  stretcning 
np  out  of  the  little  home.  Such  a  Jubilee  as  was  going  on  in 
birddoml  I  really  believe  the  proud,  consequential  father 
brought  all  the  wrens  in  the  neighborhood  to  see  those  little 
prodigies.  Such  hungry  things  as  they  were,  too,  and  so 
greedy  and  selfish  toward  each  other— Jostling  and  poshing  for 
the  first  bite.  Their  condact  entirely  exploded  the  old  belief 
that "  birds  in  their  little  nests  agree,"  for  ours  didnX  We 
watched  their  growth  from  f uza  to  feathers.  At  first  mamma 
sat  on  the  nest  and  covered  them  with  her  wings.  But  by  and 
by  they  were  too  large  for  such  coddling,  and  the  unselfish 
mother  perched  on  the  ed^  of  the  nest  or  adjoining  twig,  and 
where  she  staved  at  night  Is  an  unsolved  mystery.  Their  appe- 
tites increased  amazingly,  and  the  father  and  mother  were  con- 
stantly on  the  wing  Rom  four  o'clock  until  six  to  give  the 
greedy  little  Oliver  Twists  their  supper.  While  the  father  and 
mother  were  out  foraging  one  afternoon,  the  little  ones  grew  so 
llvel>  and  frisked  about  so  that  they  spilled  themselves  out  of 
the  nest;  and  such  a  sight  as  the  half  grown  things  were  I 
half-nmniuf,  half -flying  on  the  grass,  all  heads  and  legs  with  a 
slight  spriuklingof  feathers.  We  put  them  back  in  the  nest, 
but  it  was  of  no  use.  Having  had  a  taste  of  freedom,  they  were 
hungry  for  more,  and  fluttered  out  much  ftditer  than  we  could 
put  them  in.  When  the  parents  arrived,  actual  astonishment 
was  depicted  on  their  countenances.    They  chirped  to  their 


tratea  the  patient  persistent,  painstaking  manner  In  which  he 
and  other  men  of  science  prosecute  their  inveatisatioDS.  It 
was  while  he  was  hunting  in  the  forests  of  LoulsiSnA  that  be 
al»covered  a  tiny  little  woodbird  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
omithologteL  It  wm  not  so  big  as  a  wren,  and  waa  clad  in  a 
S^  *  I? -^iLP***?  "**^'  K**y  '***'  "^one  but  practiced  eyes  would 
detect  it  flitting  in  and  out  among  the  similar  colored  branches 
of  the  peculiar  species  of  trees  it  inhabited.  But,  however 
humble  the  bird  might  be,  to  Audubon  it  was  one  of  achann- 
l^f  *?.  u^"^??*  "^  ?'  beings  that  interested  him  above  all 
other  living  things,  and  to  ascertain  its  history  and  habtts  was 
a  matter  of  as  much  importance  as  thongh  it  were  chief  of  the 
tribe.  He  therefore  bent  every  energy  of  his  inteoae  and 
esffer  nature  to  the  study  of  it.  ^  ^ 

One  nifht  he  came  with  the  excitiuGT  news  that  he  had  found 
a  pair  which  were  evidently  preparing  to  build  a  nest.  Neit 
morninff  he  was  np  and  oil  to  the  woods  at  daybreak,  takine 
sJong  with  him  a  telescopic  microscope.  Erecting  this  under 
the  tree  that  sheltered  the  almost  invisible  little  creatures  he 
was  anxious  to  observe,  he  made  himself  a  pillow  of  moss,  and 
then  lay  quietly  down  on  the  ground,  with  his  eye  to  the  in- 
strument, and  remained  there  throughout  the  livelong  hours  and! 
nightfall,  watching  the  movemento  of  the  secret  and  unsus- 
pecting architecU. 

This  course  he  repeated  day  after  day,  for  three  weeks,  with, 
out  respite  or  Intermission,  and  then  he  was  able  to  tell,  with 
minute  and  accurate  detail,  Just  what  materials  these  bnilden 
in  the  heart  of  the  wood  choose  for  their  dwellinga,  and  how 
they  put  them  together,  and  the  number  of  days  required  to 
complete  the  progress  of  incnbation. 

"Sing  sweet,  little  bird,  sing  out  to  your  mate 
That  hides  in  the  leafV  grove; 
Sing  clear  and  tell  him  for  him,  for  him  yon  wait. 
And  tell  him  of  all  your  love." 

Vegetable  Acids. 

Tazmic  Oalllc  and  Citric  Add. 
Taskiq  Acid,  so  mucli  used  In  the  preparation  of 
wriUog-iDk,  and  in  the  numufactnre  of  leather,  la  ob- 
tained from  various  Bources,  the  principal  one  being  the 
gall-nnt  The  acid  itself  is  derived  from  tannin^  a  prin- 
ciple which  fa  contained  in  the  bark  and  leavee  of  the 
oak,  pine  and  hemlock.  This  principle,  which  posaeaaes 
strong  binding  properties,  also  occurs  In  the  roots  of 
some  plants,  and  in  tea  and  coffee.  On  this  account  it 
Is  very  property  classed  as  a  vegetable  add.  To  illus- 
trate the  method  of  obtaining  it,  boil  In  about  one  ounce 
of  water  150  grains  of  powdered  gall-nut  for  several 
hours,  taking  care  to  place  the  water  in  the  vessel,  ac- 
cording as  it  evaporates.  Bv  this  means,  a  solution  of 
tannic  acid  is  obtained,  which  affords  a  copious  gelatin- 
ous precipitate  on  a  few  drops  of  Isinglass  solution  be- 


the  tottering  steps  and  trembling  wings  of  their  obninate 
nestlings  to  an  adjoining  vacant  lot,  where  we  lost  sight  of 
then^  and  so  departed  our  sammer  boarders.  The  deserted 
nest  is  among  our  household  treasures,  and  speaks  to  us  of  our 

Sntle  visitors,  who  brought  blitheness  and  cheerfulness  with 
em,  taught  faith  and  patience  while  they  were  with  ns,  and 
departing,  left  behind  them  a  pleasant  memory. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Cuvler,  Audubon  and  others  so  earnestly 
made  a  life  study  of  birds  and  their  hablto.     Their  coming  and 
going,  pretty  ways,  variety  of  song  and  plumage,  ingenuity  and 
skill  lu  bnildine  their  tiny  homes,  and  their  devotion  to  their     ^     -- 
yonti^,  all  combine  In  making  them  an  Infatuating  study.  the  latter  use  of  v 

A  little  incident  related  in  Uie  Life  of  Audubon  forcibly  illos-  ■  mi^eslum  citrate. 


Inff  addedtolt. 


ts  use  In  tanning  depends  on  the  fact  that  it  precipi- 
tates the  gelatin  In  the  skins  as  an  Insoluble  substance 
which  remains  In  the  hide.  The  latter  operation  Is  per- 
formed In  large  covered  vats,  and  toughens  the  skhis 
and  renders  them  Incapable  of  further  change,  thus 
transforming  them  Into  leather. 

Tannic  acid  may  be  obtained  In  a  crystallzed  form  by 
means  of  the  action  of  ether  on  nutrgalls.  The  ether 
and  nut-galls  are  combined  and  allowed  to  evaporate, 
when  crystals  of  the  acid  will  be  afforded. 

Qaixio  Acid  Is  somewhat  similar  to  tannic  add  in 
many  respects,  as  It  possesses  besides  other  valuable 
properties  many  of  those  of  the  latter.  It  has  a  similar 
origin  and  Is  also  used  In  taunhig,  and  In  the  manofao- 
ture  of  Ink.  It  Is  also  much  luled  as  a  developer  In 
photographic  processes,  the  acid  for  this  purpose  being 
first  heated,  when  pyro-gallic  add  Is  produced ;  to  this 
a  solution  of  spirits  of  wine  and  acetic  acid  Is  added, 
and  the  whole  used  for  developing  the  picture  on  the 
glass  plate  after  the  latter's  exposure  in  the  camera.  It 
may  be  produced  by  boiling  a  solution  of  crystals  of 
tannic  acid  with  diluted  oil  of  vitriol.  After  boiling,  the 
add  Is  evaporated  and  crystalled  as  In  tannic  acid. 

Citric  Acid  Is  produced  chiefly  from  the  lemon, 
although  It  Is  also  sometimes  found  In  the  lime  and  to- 
mato. The  manner  of  obtaining  it  from  the  lemon  Is  as 
follows :  After  squeezing  the  lemons  chalk  Is  added  to 
the  Juice,  thus  affording  citrate  of  lime.  To  the  predpl- 
Ute  of  the  latter,  dilute  oil  of  vitriol  Is  added,  this  bav^ 
luff  the  effect  of  decomposing  It.  The  dtric  add  Is  ob- 
tained from  this,  after  five  parts  of  water  have  been 
added,  in  the  form  of  large,  transparent  crystals. 

It  possesses  a  sour  but  rather  agreeable  taste.  Its  use 
being  confined  chiefly  to  medicine  and  calico  printing,  in 
the  latter  use  of  which  It  Is  generally  In  the  form  of 
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Dogs  in  Council 


■A0^OITT  OF  ANIMALS  DUBOia  THE  SISGB  OF  PABIS. 

It  Ib  a  curious  question  whether  animals  take  notice  of 
the  events  which  are  passing  around  them,  but  which, 
Aevertheless,  are  apparently  outside  of  the  sphere  of 
their  instinct,  M.  Theophue  Gkiutier,  the  well-known 
French  journalist  and  writer,  has  raised  this  question  in 
regard  to  the  animals  whicn  were  in  Paris  during  the 
siege ;  and  he  brings  forward  seyeral  facts,  which  he  says 
fellunder  his  own  obserration,  to  prove  that  they  not 
only  took  notice  of  passing  events,  out  regulated  their 
movements  accordingly.  He  observes  that  the  dogs 
took  notice,  from  the  very  first  day,  of  the  abnormal 
condition  oi  Paris.  The  unusual  movements  of  the  in- 
liabitants,  the  almost  universal  change  from  civil  to 
military  costume,  the  exercising  of  the  mobiles  and  the 
national  g^uards  on  the  public  parades,  the  continual 
•sounding  of  the  trumpet  and  beating  of  drums,  kept 
them  constantly  excited  and  uneasy  and  set  them  to  re- 
fiecting.  Some  of  them,  refugees  from  the  suburbs,  with 
their  masters^vlsibly  lost  their  power  of  fioding  their 
way  about.  They  hesitated  in  the  choice  of  streets. 
were  uncertain  of  the  traces,  scented  their  path,  and  at 
«Tenr  comer  consulted  some  other  dog  that  lived  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  suburban  dogs  were  scared  at  the 
noise  of  passing  vehicles  and  ran  from  them,  while  the 
dty  dogs  scarcely  took  the  trouble  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  wheels.  *'  Every  morning,"  says  M.  Qautier, 
''there  assembled  before  our  door  what  appeared  to  be 
a  council  of  dogs,  presided  over  by  a  broad-backed,  ban- 
dy-leeKed,  brown  and  yellow  terrier.  The  other  dogs 
paid  nun  great  deference,  and  listened  to  him  attentively. 
It  was  evident  that  he  spoke  to  them,  not  after  the  man- 
ner of  men,  in  an  articulate  language,  but  by  short 
barks,  varied  mutterings,  pursing  oi  the  lips,  movements 
of  the  tail,  and  expressive  play  of  the  physiognomy. 
Every  now  and  then  a  new  comer  seemed  to  bring  news ; 
and  the  council  commented  on  it,  and  after  a  wnile  dis- 
persed.** This  went  on  during  the  first  month  or  two  of 
the  sieffe,  when  bread  was  plentiful,  the  stock  of  beef 
was  still  considerable,  and  the  deamess  of  forage  ren- 
dered horse  meat  abundant.  The  animals  did  not  suffer 
then ;  but  soon  things  began  to  change,  and  their  rations 
diminished  as  those  of  the  men  did. 

The  poor  creatures  could  not  understand  it,  and  gazed 
«t  their  owners  with  wondering  eyes  when  their  meagre 
pittance  was  placed  before  them.  They  seemed  to  ask 
what  they  haa  done  to  be  so  punished.  Many  masters 
abandoned  their  dogs,  not  having  the  courage  to  kill 
tibem ;  and  these  animals  were  to  oe  seen  at  night  wan- 
dering, like  shadows,  near  the  walls,  and  trying  to  in- 
duce Idnd-looking  persons  to  have  pity  on  them.  M. 
Qautier  says  he  was  continually  followed  by  them,  they 
littering  faint  cries  all  the  while,  and  sometimes  ventur- 
ing to  put  their  noses  to  his  hand.  Soon  they  began  to 
perceive  that  people  looked  at  them  in  a  strange  manner, 
and  under  pretence  of  caressing  them,  felt  their  flesh,  as 
*  butcher  would,  to  ascertain  if  they  were  in  good  con- 
dition. The  cats  perceived  this  sooner  than  the  dogs 
did,  and  became  exceedingly  cautious  as  to  whom  they 
allowed  to  touch  them;  on  the  least  auick  movement 
they  fled  to  the  roof  or  cellar ;  but  at  length  the  dog^ 
''•melt  a  rat,**  and  ran  away  when  any  one  called  or 
whistled  to  them.  The  canine  council,  before  men- 
tioned, diminished  daily,  and  there  soon  remained  no  one 
of  its  members  but  the  dreaming  terrier,  who,  however, 
was  only  dreaming  in  appearance ;  for  in  reality  he  was 
always  on  the  guard,  scenting  danger  afar  off,  and  show- 
ing lus  heels  at  the  approach  of  any  one  at  all  suspicious. 

The  Adoration   of  Women. 

That  adoration  which  a  young  man  gives  to  a  woman 
whom  he  feels  to  be  greater  and  better  than  himsdf.  is 
hardly  distinguishable  from  a  religious  feeling.  Wnat 
deep  and  worthy  love  is  not  so  f  whether  of  woman  or 
child,  or  art  or  music  r  Our  caresses,  our  tender  words, 
our  still  rapture  under  the  influence  of  autumn  sunsets, 
or  pillared  vistas,  or  calm,  majestic  statues,  or  Beethov- 
en symphonies,  all  bring  with  them  the  consciousness 
that  they  are  mere  waves  and  ripples  In  an  unfathom- 
able ocean  of  love  and  beauty ;  our  emotions  in  its 
keoDOst  moment  passes  from  expression  into  silence ; 
our  love  at  its  highest  flood  rushes  beyond  its  object. 
and  loses  itself  in  the  sense  of  divine  mystery,    is  it 


any  weakness,  pray,  to  be  wrought  on  by  exquisite  mn* 
sic  f  to  feel  its  wonarous  harmonies  searching  the  subt- 
lest windings  of  your  soul,  the  delicate  fibres  of  life 
where  no  memory  can  penetrate,  and  binding  together 
your  whole  being,  past  and  present,  in  one  unspeakable 
vibration,  melting  you  in  one  moment  with  all  the  ten- 
derness, all  the  love  that  has  been  scattered  through  the 
toilsome  years,  concentrating  in  one  emotion  of  neroic 
courage  or  resignation  all  the  hard-learned  lessons  of 
self-renouncing  sympathy,  blending  your  present  joy 
with  past  sorrow,  and  your  present  sorrow  with  all  your 
past  joy  y  If  not,  then  neither  is  it  a  weakness  to  be  so 
wrought  upon  by  the  exquisite  curves*  on  a  woman's 
cheek  and  neck  and  arms,  by  the  liquid  depths  of  her 
beseeching  eyes  or  the  sweet  childish  i>out  of  her  lips. 
For  the  beauty  of  lovely  woman  is  like  music— what  can 
one  say  more  f  Beauty  has  an  expression  beyond  and 
far  above  woman's  soul,  that  it  clothes,  as  the  words  of 
genius  have  a  wider  meaning  than  the  thought  that 
prompted  them ;  it  is  more  than  woman's  love  that 
moves  us  in  a  woman's  eyes — ^it  seems  to  be  a  far-oil 
mighty  love  that  has  come  near  to  us,  and  made  speech 
for  itself  there ;  the  rounded  neck,  the  dimplea  arm, 
move  us  by  something  more  than  their  prettiness— by 
their  close  kinship  with  all  we  have  known  of  tender- 
ness and  peace.  The  expression  in  beauty  (it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  there  are  gentlemen  with  whiskers  dyed 
and  undyed  who  see  none  of  it  whatever)  and  for  this 
reason  the  noblest  nature  is  often  the  most  blinded  to 
the  character  of  the  woman's  soul,  that  the  beauty 
clothes.  Whence,  I  fear,  the  tragedy  of  hnnian  life  » 
likely  to  continue  for  a  long  time  to  come,  in  spite  of 
mental  philosophers,  who  are  ready  with  tiie  beet  re- 
ceipts for  avoiding  all  mistakes  of  the  kind. 

___^ Gbobgb  Eliot. 

A  "Word  to  Young  Men. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  ''That  boys  invariably  wish  to  do 
something  which  they  cannot,"  and  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  same  might  be  said  of  girls ;  still,  ni>on 
that  point  I  am  not  posted,  so  will  adc&ess  my  remarks 
to  young  men,  allowing  the  young  ladies  <*  To  wear  the 
Jacket,  Sit  fits." 

In  fact,  this  desire  to  do  something  they  cannot,  seems 
to  be  an  inherent,  inborn,  natural  quality.  Did  you  ever 
see  a  boy  that  had  not  rather  work  in  the  fleld  from 
morning  until  nighL  wltb  s^ade  and  shovel,  than  to 
bring  water  for  washmg,  and  Keep  the  hens  out  of  the 
flower  garden ;  or,  if  asked  to  pick  up  chips,  had  much 
rather  take  an  ax  and  chop  cord  wood ;  ana  if  requested 
to  rake  or  spread  hay,  says,  <Hhat  he  would  like  some- 


thing easy,  Uke  mowing  or  pitching  upon  the  load?"  So 

you  will  find  it  if  :  '^       

boys'  work. 


:  you  go  through  the  whole  routine  of 


But  this  wishing  for  sometJilng  beyond,  is  not  conflned 
to  boys  only ;  young  men.  who  have  been  brought  up  on 
the  fann,  and  who  have  but  little  of  any  other  kind  of 
business,  often  think  themselves  fully  prepared  for 
clerks,  merchants,  and  bankers.  Many  a  young  man 
begins  the  study  of  medicine  or  law,  without  a  necessary 
qualiflcation  for  success  in  either.  They  do  not  consider 
how  important  a  question  it  is,  and  start  out  as  uncon- 
cerned as  though  nothing  was  pending. 

Nature  has,  with  a  few  exceptions,  aone  something  for 
each  one  of  us,  and  we  find  that  those  who  succeed  nest 
in  their  labors,  have  a  natural  faculty  for  them.  Ought 
we  fiot,  then,  to  find  out,  if  possible,  for  what  we  are 
fitted— to  find  our  place— and  then  fill  it  f 

Parents  seldom,  if  ever,  try  to  find  for  what  their  chii> 
dren  are  adapted,  and  then  advise  them.  They  say  follow 
this  or  that  business,  choose  this  or  that  profession,  you 
can  make  money  at  it  and  live  without  hard  labor. 

Many  examples  might  be  mentioned,  where  men  haye 
commenced  the  study  of  law,  or  medidDe,  or  theology, 
and  after  finding  that  they  had  made  a  serious  mistake, 
exchanged  for  something  in  keeping  with  their  talents. 

Young  man,  do  not  decide  such  an  importunt  point  in 
your  life  without  earnest,  thoughtful  deliberation.  Ask 
yourself  this  question,  ''  Have  I  a  taste  for  such  work, 
and  the  necessary  qiuuiflcations  ?  n. 

Herb  is  a  new  business. — ^A  lady  advertises  herself  ss 
''ornamental  guest,"  to  ''attend  ''^  at  grand  dinners  and 
other  parties,  where  her  grace,  wit  and  oeanty,  shall  con- 
tribute to  the  entertainment  of  guests.  Of  course,  she 
desires  a  good  compensation  for  such  valuable  services. 
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SPBINGkTIME  IN  THE  WOODS. 


BT  MBt.  «.  LUnUBUS  BAlfKB. 

Com«  oat,  iweet  wife,  for  a  ttroll  in  the  woods— 

A  itroll  in  the  woods  with  me— 
To  welcome  spring  snd  its  borsting  bads. 
As  the  coy  roanc  blossoms  peep  oot  of  their  hoods. 

And  blosn  ontne  old  beech-tree. 

We  msy  look  st  the  nsmsa  I  proadly  cut 

Lsst  spring  on  its  willing  bole. 
And  rest  once  sgsin  in  the  woodman's  hat« 
Where  my  first  love-gift  on  yonr  finger  pot. 

Held  promise  of  sool  to  soul. 

It  is  sweet,  now  a  plainer  circlet  binds 

Our  names  and  onr  lives  in  one. 
To  ramble  again  where  the  wood-path  winds, 
Betracing  the  growth  of  love  in  our  minds, 

Spring  sanshlne  lighting  as  on. 

Sweet  to  list  to  the  ringdove*s  gentle  coo. 

The  trill  of  the  linnet's  throst. 
To  mark  how  the  fiuttering  thrushes  woo, 
And  listening,  softly  our  vows  renew 

With  as  clear  and  troe  a  note. 

How  the  verdant  freshness  of  yoang  spring-time 
rills. 


Through  our  very  being  thrill 
"^ting  the  common  to  the  si 

the  force  of  a  gifted  minstrers  rhyme, 


Uplifting  the  common  to  the  sublime 
With  the  force  of  a  gifted  mins^-  "-  - 
Or  sanset  *niong  Alpine  hills. 

For  here  in  the  woods,  where  the  graceful  ash 

Contends  with  the  gnaried  oak. 
Whether  son  shall  bom,  or  rain  shall  splash. 
Whether  runnels  shall  dry,  or  rills  shsll  dash. 

My  being  to  rapture  woke. 

For  here  I  met  with  a  flowret  as  fair 

As  snow-drop  or  lily-bell. 
With  a  lissom  grace  and  a  modest  air, 
No  bloom  of  the  spring  coold  with  her  compare. 

And  now  she  is  mine  own  Nell. 

Let  me  stoop  and  gather  this  primrose  pale 
(It  grows  where  you  dropped  your  glove). 
With  anemones  strong  to  brave  the  gale. 
When  the  blustering  winds  of  March  prevail. 
Fair  emblem  of  wedded  love. 

Spring  promises  ripen  to  aotomn  fruit 

in  trees,  in  loves,  and  in  lives  ; 
And  trees,  loves,  and  lives  alike  bear  the  bmit 
Of  storms  that  threaten  both  blossoms  and  fmit. 

Mellowing  that  which  survives. 

But  fairer,  farther,  the  promise  of  spring. 

Sunny,  and  balmy,  and  bright. 
Sends  our  souls,  dear  wife,  on  uprising  wing 
To  the  promise  of  life,  where  angels  sing. 

And  no  wintry  wind  can  blight. 


LaT2^ter. 

Who  can  eitlinate  the  yalue  of  a  heartr,  hapOT  lan^* 
it  is  water  in  the  desert— manoa  in  life's  mdenieaa 
Some  persons  are  far  more  richly  endowed  than  othem 
with  this  happy  gift,  and  the  method  of  its  mamfeetaUor 
In  themselves  and  its  eifect  upon  others  are  among  thr 
most  wonderful  mysteries  of  onr  being.  Go  where  they 
may,  they  are  ever  welcome ;  tor,  provided  always  that- 
their  matchless  talent  is  refined  bv  good  taste  and  tent 
pered  bv  good  feeling,  they  bring  the  summer  with  them 
and  make  everybody  the  brighter  for  their  presence.  It 
Is  marvellons  to  think  what  an  atmosphere  of  fun  seems 
to  surrotmd  some  people,  what  an  air  of  festlvfty  they 
throw  around  the  aullest  things,  and  what  radiance  of 
expression  they  impart  to  the  most  conmionplaee  emo- 
tions. Bvdney  Smith,  in  this  respect,  was  inimitable. 
His  comic  faculty  was  magnificent ;  he  was  the  life  of 
every  dinner  paity  honored  by  his  presence.  AjMnoptm  of 
this  Bublect  he  tells  a  good  story :  "A  joke  goes  a  great 
way  in  the  coimtry.  i  have  known  one  last  pretty  weQ 
for  seven  years.  I  remember  makinff  a  joke  after  a 
meeting  of  the  clergy  in  Yorkshire,  wnere  there  was  a 
Rev.  Afr.  Buckle,  who  never  spoke  when  I  proposed  his 
health.  1  said  that  he  was  a  tmckle  withovt  a  toneue. 
Most  persons  on  hearing  laughed,  but  my  neat  neighbor 
sat  immoved  and  sunk  in  thought.  At  last,  a  quaiter  of 
an  hour  after  we  had  all  done,  he  suddenly  nudged  me,, 
exclaiming;  I  see  now  what  you  meant,  Mr.  Smith ;  you 
meant  a  joke.'  'Yes,'  I  said,  *8ir,  I  belicTe  I  did.'  Up<m 
which  he  began  laughing  so  heartily  that  I  thoucht  he 
would  choke,  and  was  obliged  to  pat  iiim  on  the  back." 
In  this  case,  the  first  joke  was  excelled  by  the  second. 
Dean  Swift's  wit  was  of  a  different  order,  combining  fuk 
with  wisdom.  It  happened  one  day  that  nls  cook,  whom 
he  invariably  called  '*8weethearlL"  had  pc^J  over- 
roasted the  only  joint  he  had  for  dmner.  ''Sweetheart," 
said  the  dean,  in  the  blandest  possible  tones,  '*thls  leg 
of  mutton  IS  overdone.  Take  it  back  into  the  kitchen 
and  do  it  less."  The  cook  replied  that  the  thing  was 
impossible.  **But."  said  the  dean,  *<lf  ft  had  been  un- 
derdone you  could  have  done  it  more."  The  oook  as- 
•ented.  '*  Well,  then.  Sweetheart,"  rejoined  the  master, 
**let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you.  If  you  needs  must  pommlt 
a  fault,  at  least  take  care  that  it  is  one  that  will  admit 
of  a  remedy."  The  mingled  wit  and  wisdom  of  this  ad- 
monition are  dellghtfuL 

Weight  of  the  Human  Body. 

There  are  but  few  people  but  like  to  be  wej^ied  ooca- 
sionallv ;  some  do  it  regularlv  at  certain  hours,  before 
and  after  meals,  or  takin^r  a  bath,  etc  Yet  there  are 
few  things  so  changeable  as  the  wdght  of  the  body :  tar 
deed  it  Is  rarely  the  same  for  a  few  minutes  together; 
and  if  a  man  were  to  sit  on  one  of  the  plates  for  the 
whole  day,  the  other  plate  would  be  constantly  oscilatine 
within  certain  limito.  The  sUte  of  the  weather  and 
time  of  the  year  influence  our  weight.  In  summer  we 
grow  fStter  than  we  are  in  winter;  such  is  the  general 
rule ;  yet  most  people  believe  that  hot  weather  makes 
us  leaner.  It  is  true  we  eat  less  and  perspire  more; 
these  are  eertainly  two  causes  of  loss  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  we  expend  less  to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  and,  moreover,  we  drink  more  and  our  beverages 
possess  the  curious   property  of  increasing   our  fat. 


Jeer,  and  even  pure  water,  are  great  fattening  acents. 
Cattle  reared  for  slaughter  get  a  great  deal  to  drink, 
which  increases  their  bulk  considerably ;  the  tissues  are 
goiged  with  liquid,  and  so  the  weight  increases,  but  the 
system  is  weakened.  In  winter,  the  organism  has  to  be 
provided  with  heat ;  we  eat  more,  but  also  expend  more 
to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  body ;  then  also  we 
drink  less,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  loss  Is  greater  than 
the  gain,  and  we  grow  lean.  In  short,  we  latten  when, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  we  bum  more  of  the  food 
we  have  taken,  and  we,  therefore,  in  breathins,  exhale 
carbonic  add  in  proportion.  We  begin  to  emit  less  of 
the  latter  in  April;  its  amount  diminishes  considerably 
in  July.  August,  and  September,  and  attains  its  minimun 
about  tne  autumnal  eouinox.  It  then  goes  on  increasing 
from  Cktober,  and  we  oegin  to  lose  the  substance  gained 
during  the  summer.  From  December  to  Karch  we 
remain  nearly  stationary.  To  conclude,  as  we  consume 
less  in  summer  than  in  winter,  sll  other  circumstances 
remaining  the  same,  we  are  heavier  in  hot  weather  than 
we  are  in  winter. 
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Horses  in  Japan. 

A  Japaoeee  sUUe  is  another  illustntion  of  things 
earned  apside-down,  or  wrong  part  before.  In  a  foreign 
atable,  In  walking  paet  the  stallB.  one  sees  only  toe 
flanks  of  the  animals  that  stand  with  heads  fronting  the 
streets.  In  a  Japanese  stable^  as  yon  walk  by  the  stalls, 
the  horses  stand  with  their  heads  toward  yon,  and  the 
open  end  of  the  stall  and  their  flanks  at  the  far  end. 
l^e  stalls  are  boarded  np  to  the  height  of  the  animal's 
bead,  but  the  most  curious  thing  is  the  way  the  horses 
are  tied.  The  Japanese  halters  differ  from  ours.  When 
they  lead  a  horse  they  tie  a  rope  around  the  lower 
law.  between  the  incisors  and  grinders.  In  the  stable 
the  Dit  is  kept  in  the  month,  and  the  horse  is  tied  up  by 
a  rope  from  each  side  of  its  jaw,  as  we  would  secure  a 
horse  to  carry  him.  The  brute  is  thos  kept  all  day  with 
his  head  as  high  as  Job*s  war-horse ;  his  nostrils  on  the 
leyel  of  his  eye,  as  if  snuffing  the  battle  afar  oft.  Such 
a  dramatic  attitude,  long  continued,  must  make  hia 
neck  ache,  if  long  use  does  not  inure  him  to  it.  It  was 
a  standing  wonder  to  me  that  the  Japanese  genu*  JCquua 
had  not  long  since  developed  Into  the  Ocmuieapardua 
gin^fa,  Japanese  horses  have  been  thus  tied  for  cen- 
turies, but  no  instance  of  such  traosformation  has  taken 
5 lace,  nor  is  the  giraffe  found  in  Japan.  According  to 
apanese  hippology  big  teeth  denote  poo^  small  teeth 
good,  eye  signt.  luce  straw  as  a  steady  diet  will  pro- 
duce spavin ;  mulberry  leaves  cure  blindness ;  certain 
spots  on  the  knees  betoken  a  good  "night  eye,**  or 
power  to  see  well  in  the  dark,  ^rses  are  not  curried, 
out  are  combed,  washed  in  warm  water,  and  carefully 
wiped.  It  is  the  custom  to  bind  the  forelock  so  aa  to 
stand  erect  in  tufts  like  pompons.  The  art  of  equine 
coiffure  is  professed  by  specialists.  To  make  the  tail 
droop  gracefully,  the  sinew  beneath  the  root  is  cut.  As 
there  are  few  fifes  In  Japan  (think  of  it,  O  ye  American 
boasekeepers  1)  a  fiy-brush  is  not  necessary.  The  same 
diet  on  wnicb  the  "  Captain  Jinks,"  of  the  popular  song, 
feeds  his  horse,  is  that  of  the  Japanese  nag.  He  is  f ^ 
from  a  box  or  bucket  on  com  and  beans,  as  a  rule.  Hay, 
straw,  grass,  and  mixed  fodder,  composes  bis  summer 
diet,  m  the  center  of  the  floor,  beneath  the  body  of  the 
animal,  is  a  day-lined  pit,  covered  with  a  wooden 
ffrating.  Not  an  ounce  of  any  description  of  manure  is 
lost  in  Japan.  In  the  Fukul  stables  the  stalls  were  veij 
dean,  llie  horses  were  black,  white,  or  brown.  Their 
names  were  a  stady,  such  as  "  Black  Dragon,*' 
"Typhoon,"  "Willow  Swamp,"  "Green  Mountain," 
••Ifevll-Head,"  "Thunder-Cloud,"  "Arrow,"  "Junk- 
Mone,"  "Devil's Eye,"  "Earthquake,"  "Iron^awi." 

Varnish. 

BT  JAS.  p.  DUFFT. 

Varnish  is  a  solution  of  chemical  substances,  con- 
taining resinous  matters  as  their  bases.  These  sub- 
stances are  always  dissolved  in  some  liquid,  which, 
while  capable  of  evaporation  on  exposure  to  air,  is  of  a 
snlficient  consistency  to  enable  the  solution  to  be  spread 
with  ease  on  any  plain  surface. 

The  liquids  which  are  capable  of  being  thus  utilized, 
are  alcohol,  naphtha,  and  oil  of  tuipen&ie.  Of  these, 
the  latter,  being  the  cheapest,  and  for  some  artides  the 
best,  is  most  frequently  used. 

Shellac,  mastic,  sandarach,  and  conal,  are  all  used  for 
yamishes.  one  of  these  beine  dissolvaid  in  one  or  the 
other  of  the  above-mentioned  liquids. 

The  various  kinds  of  woik  for  which  varnish  is  used, 
require  their  various  elements,  preparation  and  skill  in 
manufacture,  the  latter  being  an  lmi>ortant  item. 

All  the  substances  used  are  very  combustible,  and  as 
heat  is  a  requisite  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with  In  the 
manufacture  of  varnish,  great  care  is  always  necessaiy 
in  order  to  prevent  fire. 

For  the  use  of  furniture  makers,  varnish  is  made  by 
dissolving  a  quantity  of  kauri,  (a  soft  copal  gum  pro- 
cured from  new  Zealand)  in  Unseed  oil  and  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. To  this  is  generally  added  an  oxide,  for  the 
pari>ose  of  f^Msilitating  the  rapid  drying  of  the  vaxnlsh  on 
exposure  to  air. 

The  solution  thus  formed  is  boiled  in  large  kettles 
mitil  the  fusion  of  the  gum  and  spirits  takes  place. 
While  stm  warm,  the  varnish  is  put  up  in  cans,  sealed 
alMight  and  kept  in  a  warm  place.  The  air-tight  doshig 
of  the  cans  is  done  to  prevent  dust  and  air  from  coming 
in  contact  vrith  the  vainish  before  being  used.    The  ob- 


ject of  keeping  it  In  a  warm  place  is  to  unprove  it  both 
in  form  ana  reality. 

For  making  carriage  varnish,  Zanzibar  gum  copal  Is 
used  instead  of  kauri,  although,  in  some  cases,  gpom 
procured  from  Benguella  and  Angola,  Africa,  is  used. 
The  former,  however,  makes  the  more  perfect  work,  and 
when  procurable  is  generally  preferred. 

Of  the  utility  of  varnishing  little  need  be  said.  That 
it  acts  as  a  preservative  of  wood-word  seems  to  be  recog- 
nized as  much  as  the  fact  that  it  adds  to  the  beautiful 
appearance  of  the  work.  Within  the  past  thirty  yeara 
Its  manufacture  has  increased  considerably,  and  at 
present  it  bids  fair  to  become  as  important  an  article  of 
conmierce  as  it  is  a  useful  one. 


Indian  Runners. 


A  correspondent  in  the  Sioux  country  writes :  "  This 
system  of  Indian  runners  seems  to  be  little  understood. 
If  important  news  is  to  be  carried,  an  Indian  gorges  him- 
self with  meat,  takes  a  short  nap,  mounts  one  of  the 
fleetest  of  their  ponies,  and  rushes  along  like  the  wind 
imtil  his  horse  requires  feed,  when  he  nods  a  few  times 
while  his  horse  satisfies  its  hunger  from  the  luxurious 
meadows,  when  the  ride  is  renewed.  The  runner  needs 
nothing  for  his  pony,  and  takes  nothing' for  hlmsdf  but 
his  arrow  and  olankets,  and  will,  in  ttie  manner  Indi- 
cated, ride  two  or  three  days  and  nights,  passing  over 
from  sixtv  to  one  himdred  miles  in  each  twenty-four 
hours.  When  the  nearest  camp  is  reached,  his  story  is 
taken  up  by  other  Indians,  and  in  like  manner  carried  in 
every  direction.  The  speed  with  which  the  news  travels 
depends  upon  its  imponance,  but  in  this  way  the  Indians 
often  beat  the  tdegraph,  and  their  first  reports,  if  they 
come  direct,  are  usnaUy  to  be  relied  upon.  The  runner 
who  brings  great  news  is  feasted  from  one  tepee  to  an- 
other, and  it  is  not  until  the  story  be^s  to  grow  old 
that  he  lets  loose  his  imagination  and  adds  to  the  original 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  interest  in  him  as  the  bearer  of 
great  news.  There  are  always  volunteers,  and  frequently 
^o  or  three  will  start  for  the  same  point,  but  the  one 
that  gets  in  last  is  bound  to  tell  the  biggest  story,  if  he 
has  to  deny  the  statements  of  his  rivals  or  cut  hlB  story 
out  of  whole  doth  in  order  to  do  so.  Hence  the  con 
flicting  reports. 


No  Success  without  Industry. 

I  really  believe,  yoans  friends,  that  idleness  is  the 
ground  of  most  vices.  1  am  acquainted  with  certain 
yoang  men  who  are  running  about  the  streets,  whom  I 
see  stepping  out  of  drinking  saloons.  Some  of  them 
are  sons  of  reputable  parents.  I  remember  last  summer 
meeting  a  young  man— one  of  the  bestrdressed  lads  in 
the  city — a  young  man  whom  I  met  in  the  omnibus  fre- 
quently, riding  up  and  down ;  and  I  had  seen  him  so 
often,  and  always  with  such  a  Idsurdy  air,  that  I  said 
one  day,  calling  him  by  name,  "  What  are  you  doing?  " 

"  I  have  not  got  any  particular  business,"  he  said. 

"  Well,  haven't  you  anything  to  do  ?  " 

"  Nothing  in  particular,"  he  answered. 

It  was  somewhat  impertinent,  but  I  said,— 

"Well,  I  suppose  now  you  are  out  of  school,  yon 
mean  to  get  into  something  pretty  soon  f  " 

"  Well,  I  have  not  anythn^  Just  now  in  view,"  he  re- 
plied. 

To  mal^e  a  long  story  short,  the  poor  fdlow  has  not 
anything  in  view,  never  did  nave  mudi  of  anything  in 
view.  Drifting,  drifting,  drifting !  Down,  down,  down  I 
He  is  not  the  boy  he  was  when  I  conversed  with  him 
last  summer.  There  is  nothing  truer,  though  trite,  than 
the  adaffe,  "An  idle  brain  is  the  devil's  workshop." 
Unless  there  is  an  aim,  a  plan,  a  purpose  in  a  man,  there 
is  depravity,  and  appetite,  and  lust,  and  passion.  It  is 
,  idleness  that  fills  our  jails  and  prisons.  It  is  idleness 
that  rolls  np  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  for  spiritr 
uous  liquors  every  year. 

Industry,  my  young  friends,  is  the  first  law  of  success. 
Some  one  asked  a  man  who  was  counted  a  great  genius, 
to  define  genius,  and  he  said,  "Genius  »  industry.'' 
Things  never  come  about  of  themsdves.  The  man  who 
writes  a  great  book  never  wrote  it  in  a  day  or  a  week. 
The  man  who  has  reported  a  sreat  invention  did  not 
combine  whed  and  piston  in  an  hour  or  a  month ;  but  it 
was  tbe  industry  of  inquiry,  the  industry  of  application. 
Industry  is  the  first  law  of  success. 
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Q-lycerlne. 

BT   JAJS.    P.    DUTFT. 

Glycerine,  when  pure,  is  a  sweet,  siropy  liquid,  which 
■nixes  with  water  and  with  alcohol,  and  possesses  all  the 
powers  of  a  great  dissolvent. 

In  the  raw  state  (if  a  liquid  can  be  so  termed)  it  exists 
In  i^t,  the  latter  being  always  a  combination  of  glyce- 
rines. Its  name  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word,  meaning 
swaet-tasted.  and  when  pure  it  is  always  colorless.  Ii 
it  be  heated  in  an  open  place  it  becomes  volatile ;  and  if 
it  be  distilled,  wmch  process  decomposes  it,  vapors 
iimllar  to  those  produced  from  the  smoldering  wick  of 
a  tallow  candle,  will  be  given  off.  Beinff  used  for  a 
la^e  number  of  purposes  independent  of  its  use  as  a 
solvent,  it  is  largelv  manufactured.  The  processes  used 
are  different,  but  the  following  experiment  will  convey 
an  idea  of  the  source  from  which  it  is  produced. 

Having:  placed  fifteen  and  a  half  grains  litharge,  and 
three  ounces  of  water  in  a  deep  porcelain  dish,  thor- 
oughly mixed  the  same,  and  add  fifteen  and  a  half 
gruns  of  olive  oil ;  boil  tiie  whole  for  one  hour,  taking 
care  to  keep  up  a  constant  stirring,  and  to  occasionally 
add  water  to  replace  that  lost  by  boiling.  This  process 
sradually  decomposes  the  oil  and  forme  lead  plaster, 
ue  color  gradually  changing.  When  the  mass  is  color- 
less, the  liquid  portion  must  be  filtered.  Dilute  the  re- 
maining thick  portion  with  three  ounces  of  water,  boil  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  filter  it  also.  The  water  dissolves 
the  glycerine  and  thus  enables  it  to  be  filtered.  This 
water  must  then  be  evaporated  by  pladnff  the  liquid  on 
a  glass  shaped  like  a  watch  cirstal,  under  which  hot 
WMer  is  kept  at  a  gentle  heat  when  nearly  all  the 
water  is  evaporated  (which  mav  be  known  by  the 
gradual  thickening  of  the  liquid),  slightly  increase  the 
neat  untQ  the  mixture  ceases  lo  steam.  The  operation 
will  then  be  complete,  and  the  glycerine  will  remain  in 
the  condition  above  described.  Tiz.:  as  a  coloriess  liquid 
having  a  sweet  taste,  and  bemg  Incapable  of  volatilisar 
tion.  The  uses  of  glycerine  are  veir  numerous.  In  the 
laboratory,  it  is  used  as  a  solvent ;  m  the  doctor's  office, 
for  chapped  hands  and  lips,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
sweetening  medical  preparations ;  the  barber  dilutes  it 
with  water  and  applies  it  to  the  hair,  thus  rendering  the 
latter  more  subfect  to  the  comb ;  and  finally,  but  not 
least,  it  is  used  in  making  nitro-elycerine.  For  the  latter 
purpose,  100  parts  nitric  acid  and  200  parts  of  sulphuric 
acia  are  mixed.  80  parts  of  glycerine  are  then  added 
very  slowly  and  stirred  for  ten  seconds  with  a  brass  rod. 
The  whole  is  poured  into  a  vessel  of  fiOOO  parts  water, 
when  the  nitro-klycertne  sinks  to  the  bottom  to  the  ex- 
tent of  double  tAe  quantity  of  glycerine  employed. 

Anecdote  of  Talleyrand's  Wlf^. 

Talleyrand's  wife  was  more  remarkable  for  her  beanty 
than  her  intelligence,  though  it  is  probable  that  some  of 
the  stories  told  of  her  excessive  naivete  may  have  been 
Invented  for  her  benefit,  and  others  may  have  been  given 
to  her  which  originated  in  other  quarters.  There  are 
skeptics,  for  example— and  M.  Amedee  Pichot  is  one  of 
them — ^who  doubt  whether  the  Robinson  Crusoe  story, 
which  is  the  best  one  told  of  her,  ought  to  be  given  to 
Madame  De  Talleyrand.  As  a  stray  reader  here  and 
there  may  not  know  this  anecdote,  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
omit  it :  it  is  this :  Talleyrand  was  going  to  entertain  at 
dinner  M.  Denon,  a  8a»afUf  who  had  been  to  Ecypt  with 
the  army  of  the  First  Consul.  Talleyrand  on  the  day  of 
the  dinner,  informed  his  wife  that  she  would  have  at  her 
,  right  at  table  a  learned  man  and  a  traveler,  and  that  she 
would  do  well  before  he  arrived  to  glance  at  his  volume, 
which  she  would  find  on  his  library  table.  Madame  de 
Talleyrand  at  dinner,  by  way  of  compliment  to  the  author, 
spoke  of  the  immense  pleasure  which  she  had  found  in 
the  narrative  of  his  adventures. 

**  But  you  must  have  found  it  very  Uresome  being  alone 
on  a  desert  island,'*  she  said. 

**  Madame,  I  do  not  understand,"  said  M.  Denon. 

"  O,  but  you  must,"  she  said ;  *'  and  you  must  have 
been  very  happy  when  your  man  Friday  arrived." 

Madame  de  Talleyrand  had  by  mistake  been  reading 
the  <' Adventures  of  Robbison  Crusoe."  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, it  is  said,  remarked  on  one  occasion  when  she  had 
committed  some  such  mistake  :  '*A  witty  wife  can  com- 
promise her  husband,  but  a  foolish  wife  can  only  com- 
promise herselt" 


Clothing  the  Body. 

One  important  object  to  be  secured  by  clothing  is 
uniformity  of  temperature.  The  average  temperature  of 
persons  in  health  is  09  degrees  F.,  and  this  is  maintained 
by  the  condition  of  the  blood,  unless  some  counteracting 
infiuence  prevents.  This  uniformity  of  temperature  is 
of  the  utmost  consequence.  Clothing  may  disturb  this 
uniformity  in  various  ways.  Compression  obstructs  the 
flow  of  blood,  which  results  in  an  Immediate  lowering  of 
the  temperature.  In  this  way  the  feet  and  hands  are 
made  cold  by  tight  boots  and  gloves.  Too  many  thick- 
nesses of  clothing  at  particular  points  result  in  tne  acni- 
mulaUon  of  hea^  and  consequent  congestion.  A  lack 
of  clothing  results  in  the  escape  of  beat,  and  the  forcing 
inwardly  the  surface  blood,  tending  to  -  produce  con- 
gsstion  of  the  internal  organs.  Thus  one  part  may  be 
over-heated  by  a  superabundance  of  clothing,  while 
another  part  is  suffenng  from  cold.  How  often  do  we 
see  chUdren  loaded  with  clothing  about  the  chest  and 
neck,  while  the  legs  and  lower  part  of  the  trunk  are 
barely  covered.  In  some  parts  of  the  body  the  blood 
vessels  are  laiger  and  more  numerous  than  in  other 
parts  ;  for  instance,  the  throat,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the 
kidneys.  Hence,  these  organs  are  liable  to  become  oveiv 
heated  by  clothing,  and  especially  if  other  parts  of  the 
body  are  imperfectly  protected.  The  region  of  the  kid- 
neys is  often  over^lressed  bv  the  lapping,  at  this  point, 
of  the  garments  which  clothe  the  trunK  and  lower  ex- 
tremities. Two  or  three  extra  thicknesses  are  thus  ob- 
tained, and  the  tendeocy  is  to  accumulate  an  excess  of 
blood  in  these  delicate  oi^ns. 

It  is  believed  that  the  muiBing  of  the  throat  is  the 
cause  of  more  sore  throats,  coughs  and  croupe  than  all 
other  causes  combined,  especiailv  when  supplemented 
by  thinly  clad  extremities.  As  1  have  said  elsewhere, 
flannel  snould  be  constantly  worn  next  the  skin.    This 

{>revents  sudden  chilUiig  of  the  surface,  which  is  veiy 
mportant  in  our  variable  climate.  In  cases  where  iUmnel 
irritates  the  skin,  cotton  flannel  or  silk  may  be  sab- 
Btitnted.    Unen  should  never  be  used. 


The  Value  of  Pluck. 

It  is  this  pluck,  this  buU-dog  tenacity  of  purpose  and 
Btnbbonmeas  of  perseverance,  that  wins  the  battles  of 
hfe,  whether  foiu^t  in  the  field,  in  the  mart,  or  in  the 
forum.  ''It  is  tne  half-Srueck  nearer  that  shows  the 
blood  and  wins  the  race ;  the  one  march  more  that  wins 
the  campaign ;  five  minutes  more  of  unyielding  courage 
that  wins  l£e  fight."  History  abounds  with  instances  of 
doubtful  batOes  or  unexpected  reverses  transformed  by  . 
one  man's  stubbornness  into  eleventh-hour  triumphs.  It 
is  opinion,  as  De  Maistre  truly  says  that  wins  battles, 
and  it  is  opinion  that  loses  them.  The  batUe  of  Msr 
rengo  went  against  the  French  during  the  first  haif  of 
the  day,  and  they  were  expecting  an  order  to  retreat, 
when  Dessaix  consulted  by  Napoleon,  looked  at  his 
watch,  and  said,  '*The  battle  is  completely  lost,  but  it  is 
only  two  o'clock,  and  we  shall  have  time  to  gain 
another."  He  then  made  his  famous  cavalry  charge, 
and  won  the  field.  Blucher,  the  famous  Prussian  gen- 
eral, was  by  no  means  a  lucky  leader.  He  was  beaten 
In  nine  batUes  out  of  ten ;  but  in  a  marvellously  brief 
time  he  had  rallied  his  routed  army,  and  was  as  form-  • 
idable  as  ever.  He  had  his  disappointments,  but  turned 
them,  as  the  oyster  does  the  sand  which  annoys  it  into  a 
pearl. 

Washington  lost  more  battles  than  he  won.  but  he  ox^ 
ganised  vfistory  out  of  defeat,  and  triumphed  in  the  end. 
It  was  because  they  appreciated  this  quality  ^  pluck, 
that,  when  thebatUe  ol  Camue  was  lost,  and  Hannibal 
was  measuring  by  bushels  the  rings  of  RcMnan  knights 
who  had  pertohed  in  the  strife,  the  Senate  of  Borne 
voted  thanks  to  the  defeated  general,  Consul  Terrentius 
Vano,  for  not  having  despaired  of  the  repubUc  In  the 
vocabulary  of  such  men  there  is  no  such  word  as  "fail. 
ImpossibiUUes,  so  caUed,  they  laugh  to  scorn.  "Impof 
siblel"  exclaimed  Mfarabeau  on  a  certain  occasion,  **taJk 
not  to  me  of  that  blockhead  of  a  work  I"  "Impossible  I" 
echoed  the  elder  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Chatham,  in  re- 
ply to  a  colleague  in  office  who  told  him  that  a  certain 
thing  could  notbe  done :  "I  trample  upon  impoesibOi- 
ties  r'  Before  such  men  mountains  dwindle  into  mole- 
hills, and  obstacles  that  seem  unconquerable  are  not 
only  triumphed  over,  but  converted  into  helps  and  Ibt 
I  Btruments  of  success,  by  their  overwhelming  wilL 
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A  Fight  Between  a  Horse  and  a  Tiger* 

BT  LADT  YBBHBT. 

A  carious  proof  of  the  conraffe  and  Btrengtli  of  the 
hone  is  found  in  a  book  by  a  Mr.  Knifl^ton,  an  En^- 
Uflhmany  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  Klne  of  Onde. 
He  tells  the  following  story  of  what  he  hlmse&once  wit- 
nessed at  Lncknow. 

The  king,  whom  he  calls  '<  a  sensoal,  cmel  savaffe," 
kept  many  wHd  beasts,  which  he  sometlines  set  to  fight 
with  each  other  as  in  tne  Roman  games. 

One  day,  Mr.  Enlffhton  was  driving  from  the  River 
Ooomtee  to  one  of  uie  palaces  in  a  sort  of  little  open 
gig.  As  they  passed  along  the  streets,  there  was  not  a 
creature  to  be  seen :  if  any  one  came  In  slzbt,  they  were 
mshing  hurriedly  off.  Presently  he  saw  In  the  middle 
of  the  road  a  trampled  bloody  heap.  He  stopped ;  it 
was  the  corpse  of  a  woman  terribly  lacerated  and  torn, 
the  face  crushed  by  teeth  into  a  shapeless  mass,  the 
long  matted  hair  clotted  with  blood. 

Such  was  the  capricious  tyrannv  of  the  kin£,  that  BIr. 
Knighton  was  hardly  suiprised.  "  It  was  probably  some 
execution,"  he  whispered  to  his  companion. 

On  they  drove— taere  was  stfll  no  signs  of  any  Id* 
habitants  to  be  seen ;  the  houses  were  everywhere 
dosed,  a  sort  of  breathless  terror  seemed  to  reign  in  the 
eity.  rresently  thev  came  to  the  bodv  of  a  lad  similarly 
mangled,  lying  bv  tne  side  of  the  roa(L  and  they  stopped 
«nce  more.  On  the  top  of  an  adjoinuig  house  they  saw 
ooe  of  the  king's  troopers  looking  intently  up  the  street 

<*  What  is  the  matter  ?*>  said  Mr.  Kniffhton. 

'*  The  man-eater  is  loose,  wallah  I  Look-out,  Sahibs, 
heisquitewttd  to-dav." 

I  had  heard  (continues  Mr.  Knighton)  of  a  savage 
horse  belonging  to  one  of  the  troopers,  wno  was  called 
Kunewallah,  because  he  had  destroyed  many  men. 

"  He  is  coming,  he  is  coming  1"  snouted  the  man  sud- 
denly from  the  housetop,  '*  take  care,  take  care  t" 

Far  down  the  road  we  could  see  the  wHd  brute,  a 
laige  bay  horse,  savagely  shaking  a  child  which  he  liad 
veised  in  his  Jaws,  and  evidently  coming  our  way. 

In  another  moment,  he  had  seen  the  carriage, 
thrown  the  child  on  the  road,  dead,  no  doubt,  and 
rushed  forward  furiously  to  attack  us.  We  turned,  our 
horse  almost  unmanageable  with  terror,  and  drove  on 
at  a  mad  gallop  towards  a  sort  of  a  vard  which  was 
closed  in  by  strong  gates.  We  coula  hear  the  iron- 
hoofto  of  the  man-eater  datterinff  over  the  road  in  the 
silent  street,  aa  he  pursued  us  at  breakneck  speed. 

We  gained  the  endosure,  and  drove  within  the  doors, 
which  were  luckily  open.  1  lumped  out  and  threw  back 
the  gate,  which  fortunatdy  shut  with  a  heavy  iron  bolt 
into  a  socket.  As  it  fell  in,  the  man-eater  came  thunder- 
ing up,  his  head  and  cheelcs  covered  with  blood,  his 
laws  steaming  with  the  recent  slaughter  of  his  victims. 
He  stood  looking  savagdy  through  &e  rails,  with  cocked 
ears,  distended  nostrils,  and  glaring  eyeballs,  a  ferodous- 
looking  monster.  Our  horse  trembled  from  head  to  foot 
as  if  he  were  shivering  with  cold ;  the  man-eater  glared 
at  us  through  the  bars,  walked  round  to  tiy  snd  find  an 
opening,  but  it  was  all  hard  iron  railing.  SatiLsfled  that 
he  was  oaffled,  he  turned  round,  rattled  his  iron  heels 
against  the  bars,  and  with  head  and  tall  erect  and 
cocked  ears  galloped  off  down  the  road.  Later  In  the 
day  we  heard  that  the  trooper  had  contrived  to  let  fall 
a  noose  over  his  head,  he  had  been  upset,  muaded,  and 
taken  bade  to  his  stable. 

I  mentioned  what  I  had  seen  to  the  king  when  I  came 
lo  him  shortly  after.  *'  He  Is  as  savage  a  wild  beast  as 
a  tiger,"  said  I. 

l%e  king  laughed.  <'  Then  he  shall  fight  the  tiger 
Burrhea,"  so  called  after  the  name  of  a  vlllaffe  at  the 
foot  of  the  Himalaya,  from  which  the  animal  nad  been 
brought. 

There  was  a  courtyard  in  the  palace  about  sixty  yards 

Snare,  surrounded  by  thick  bamboo  railings  on  two 
les.  On  the  third  was  a  gallery,  in  which  the  king  sat 
surrounded  by  male  and  female  slaves  fanning  him  with 
peacock  fans.  The  man-eater  was  lured  on  into  the 
yard  after  a  little  mare  of  whom  he  was  fond ;  and  the 
tiger,  who  was  without  food  or  drink,  was  let  loose  into 
the  endosure. 

The  horse  stood  in  an  easy  attitude,  with  one  foot  ad- 
vanced, awaiting  the  attack,  moving  as  Burrtiea  moved, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  eyes  of  his  enemy.    Suddenly, 


with  a  ykfgsX  bound,  Bunhea  was  upon  the  mare,  with 
one  blow  of  his  paw  he  threw  her  over,  his  teeth  fastened 
In  her  neck,  he  drank  her  blood,  enjoyixig  his  draught, 
but  bis  eyes  fixed  meantime  all  the  while  on  the  man- 
eater,  who,  his  neck  protruded,  cocked  ears,  glaring 
eyeballs,  and  twitching  tall,  watened  his  enemy  intently 
In  an  easv  attitude  of  attention. 

At  length  the  tiger  bc^n  to  move  stealthily  round 
the  courtyard,  like  a  cat,  noiselessly,  the  soft  balls  of  the 
Utive  paws  put  slowly  down,  the  long  lithe  back  working 
as  ne  went 

In  the  middle  stood  the  horse,  slowly  tumtne  as  the 
mX^x  turned,  the  head,  ears,  and  neck  bent  forward, 
whOe  on  stole  the  tiger ;  not  a  sound  was  heard,  every 
one  was  in  mute  expectation ;  at  last  the  tiger  boundea 
like  lightning,  intending  to  seize  his  enemy  oy  the  head, 
but  the  horse  dived  aside  a  little  and  received  bis  an- 
tagonist on  the  haunches ;  the  daws  sank  deep  in  the 
flesh,  while  the  hind  feet  of  the  tiger  made  a  grasp  at  the 
fore  legs  of  the  horse.  Suddenly  the  man-eater  lashed 
out  wiw  his  iron  beds,  and  in  a  moment  Burrhea  was 
sprawling  on  his  back ;  he  was  up  again,  however,  im- 
mediately, and  stealing  round  once  more,  as  if  nothing 
were  the  matter.  Noisdessly  round  and  round  be  wen^ 
bis  broad  bead  always  turned  to  his  wary  foe,  while  the 
horse,  though  his  haunches  were  bleeding  and  lacerated, 
with  an  ind%nant  snort  resuiped*his  former  position,  his 
head  and  neck  still  lowered  and  protruding,  one  foot 
still  out  to  admit  of  that  rapid  drive  and  thrust  by  which 
he  turned  his  enemy's  flank.  This  monotonous  drding 
went  on  for  eight  or  ten  minutes,  or  even  more,  the  man- 
eater  ever  facing  him,  and  snorting  anffrily  from  time  to 
time.  Once  the  tiser  paused  by  the  dead  mare  as  if  to 
eat  it,  then  suddemy,  without  the  smallest  growl  or  pre- 
paration, he  sprang  again,  as  if  lifted  by  galvanism  in 
the  course  of  his  monotonous  gyration.  Kunewallah 
was.  however,  not  taken  by  surprise ;  his  head  ducked 
again,  and  again  he  recdved  the  tiger  on  his  haunches. 
We  could  see  the  broad  round  head  for  an  instant  near 
the  tall  of  the  horse,  wlifle  bis  hind  claws  reached  to 
the  breast ;  bis  body  was  quivering  uneasily,  with  the 
belly  nearly  on  the  horse's  back ;  it  was  only,  however, 
for  an  instant  Again  the  ferocious  beast  lashed  out  with 
bis  hind  legs,  almost  as  if  he  would  throw  himself  on 
bis  side,  and  his  iron  heels  came  against  the  tiger's 
Jaws,  and  he  fell  sprawling  on  his  back.  He  soon  rose 
again,  but  now  only  to  tiy  to  escape ;  his  Jaw  was  broken, 
and  with  his  tall  between  his  less  he  cried  loudly  with 
pain,  like  a  whipped  spaniel.  "Die  man-eater  watched 
him  narrowly,  thinking  it  miffht  be  only  a  ruse.  Now 
the  king  ordered  the  door  of  tne  cage  to  be  opened,  and 
Burrhea  rushed  into  his  shelter,  evidently  having  had 
quite  enough. 

Proudly  then  the  man-eater  snorted  and  pawed :  he 
scampered  up  to  the  mare,  spumed  her  with  his  lootj 
then,  with  bis  head  aloft  and  tail  arched,  he  trotted 
round,  trying  to  get  at  the  attendant  servants ;  his  blood 
was  up,  and,  tiger  or  man,  it  was  evident  that  he  did  not 
mind  any  of  them. 

<*  Let  another  be  set  at  him,"  cried  the  king.  "  I  will 
have  my  revenge  for  Burrhea." 

The  keeper  of  the  tigers  was  summoned,  and  came  in 
salaaming  in  fear.  *  <  May  it  please  your  majesty's  great- 
ness, the  t^i^ers  were  fed  two  hours  ago." 

«  And  why  were  they  fed  two  hours  ago,  you  scoun- 
drel f "  shouted  the  king. 

'<  May  it  please  the  royal  greatness  of  your  maiesty.  it 
was  the  usual  time,"  sala  the  poor  man,  salaamfng 
again,  and  trembling  in  every  limb. 

'*  Tou  shall  go  to  the  man-eater  yourself,  if  the  tiger 
won't  attack  him,"  cried  the  king,  furiously. 


up ;  he  came  leisurely  out,  and  only  when  poked^ 
spears,  and  then  quietly  surveyed  his  antagonist.  He 
was  laiger  than  Burrhea,  but  not  so  high-bred,  or  so  beau- 
tifully streaked,  ndther  was  he  so  light  and  graceful  in 
Ida  motions.  He  squatted  himself  down  on  the  dead 
mare,  and  tore  it  Idsurely  in  pieces  with  a  strength  of 
daw  and  limb  and  Jaw,  very  unpleasant,  one  would 
think  to  watch,  for  the  manreater,  who  remained  on  the 
defensive  upon  the  other  side  of  the  court 
"  Remove  the  carcase,  you  fools  I"  shouted  the  king, 

y  at  the  delay. 

lis  could  only  be  done  by  drlvtog  away  the  tiger 
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With  red-bol  ban.  A  noote  wm  then  flimg  oT«r  th<' 
dead  man,  which  wia  at  length  drawn  out.  The  tJ^rer, 
iniich  annoyed,  atretehed  himself  at  tell  length,  and  lay 
growling  In  the  middle  of  the  court,  where  he  could 
not  be  reached.  At  laat  thej  contilTed  to  strike 
him  with  a  spear  of  immense  length,  and  besan  to  shake 
the  bamboo  rails;  but  nothing  woold  induce  him  to 
aseaU  the  horse,  who  went  on  as  before,  facing  the  tiger 
as  he  turned.  He  showed  his  slitteTing  teeth  at  Uie 
men,  but  refused  to  more  in  tne  direciion  of  Knne- 
wallah. 

We  began  to  fear  for  the  poor  keeper  of  the  wild 
beasts,  but  the  king  had  now  forgotten  his  threat,  and 
ahouted  that  the  man-eater  was  a  brave  fellow,  and  he 
would  see  what  he  could  do  with  three  buffaloes.  There 
is  no  animal  so  fierce  when  thoroughly  roused ;  he  wiU 
put  a  ffood-siied  elephant  to  flight,  goi^  him  terribly 
with  those  tremendous  weapons,  his  horns. 

When  the  beasts  came  in,  the  man-eater  seemed  much 
disconcerted  at  the  sight  of  the  uncouth  monsters,  and 
he  retreated  snorting  almost  with  fear ;  but  as  they  re- 
mained in  the  comer  where  they  came  in,  huddled 
together  and  never  dreaming  of  an  attack,  he  took 
courace,  pawed  the  ground,  sniffed  at  them  with  dis- 
tended nostrils,  and  came  slowly  nearer  and  nearer, 
step  by  step. 

BtfU  theT  paid  no  heed  to  him.  but  crowded  stupidlv 
on  each  otber.  At  last  the  horae's  head  almost  touched 
the  side  of  one  of  the  buffaloes,  he  sniffed  and  smelled 
at  the  hide,  and,  at  last,  seeing  that  the  unwieldy  brute 
took  no  notice  whatever  of  him,  he  wheeled  round,  and 
lashed  up  furiously  against  the  ribs  of  the  meditatiiuf 
buffaJo,  who  seemed  stunned  by  so  sudden  and  nnlookecf 
for  an  attack,  and  then  they  all  three  shook  their  heads, 
but  prudently  abstained  from  any  reply. 

The  king  laughed  outrageously.  *'  The  man-eater  da- 
servos  his  life/^ said  he ;  ^let  him  eacape." 

The  beast  was  then  adroitly  muxiled,  and  led  forth 
to  his  stables  a  victor. 

'*  By  my  father's  head,  he  is  a  brave  fellow  t  he  ahall 
have  a  cage  to  live  In,  and  be  taken  care  of  for  his  life.'* 

He  had  an  iron  cage  made  for  him,  twice  aa  big  as 
many  London  drawing-rooms,  where  ne  snapped  his 
teeth  and  lashed  out  with  his  legs  at  admiring  visitors ; 
**  and  when  I  left  Lucknow,"  says  Mr.  Knighton,  <<the 
man-eater  was  still  one  of  its  sights." 

The  Country  Store 

Jnst  the  place  among  the  hills  for  the  old  •time  coantiy  stoie 
that,  like  Noah*s  Ark,  contains  a  little  of  all  Borta.  Ton  look 
for  it  at  some  laiy  foar-comers,  within  hearing  of  an  anvtl^s 
ring,  and  the  grind  of  a  mill  where  the  creek  plajs  in  the 
wheel  like  a  caged  squirrel.  And  yoa  find  It,  the  variety  store 
of  a  hnndred  years  sgo,  where  needles  end  crowbara,  goose- 
yokes  and  finger  rings,  liqaoriceatick  and  leather,  are  to  be 
had  for  cash  or  "  dicker.**  In  the  comer  yonder  stands  the 
spindle-legged  de#k,  behind  a  breastwork  of  barrels,  and  a 
bastion  of  codfleh  criss-crossed,  a  big  blotter  spread  open  upon 
the  Ud,  goose-qnill  pens,  s  sand-box  and  a  pewter  Ink-stand 
within  reach. 

Here  is  the  wooden  bench  beside  the  stove,  oorered  with 
jack-knife  scnlptnie,  awkward  H*s  like  a  pair  of  leaning  bai^ 
posts  with  one  bar,  and  B*8  like  oz-yokes,  U  is  here  that 
in  rainy  days  sad  winter  nights  the  whlttlers,  smokers,  spit- 
ters  and  talkers  gather  in,  and  lay  their  bine  and  white  mit- 
tens beneath  the  stOTe  to  dry;  perhaps  a  vlllaffe  doctor  with 
his  saddle  bags  and  pink  and  senna-nlmbns ;  perhaps  a  country 
lawyer  who  practises  st  the  country  bar  in  conrt  time,  and  the 
tavern  bar  the  year  aronnd,  with  his  dogmatic  way  and  his 
tobscco  atmosphere.  Here  Unions  are  saved.  States  con- 
structed, Btories  told,  and  pig-tall  gnawed.  Here  ^'fore- 
handed" farmers  talk  pi^  and  potatoes,  and  buxom  coontry 
girls  smell  of  peppermint,  and  warm  their  rosy  fingers  that 
match  their  ripe  cheeks  for  color.  Here  clonda  of  smoke  from 
clay  pipes  float  up  among  the  bed  corde,  and  brooms,  and  tin 
lanterns,  and  cow  hide  boots  suspended  overhead.  And  the 
stove,  with  ite  red  mouth  close  to  the  hearth,  roars  and  red- 
dens In  the  howling  nights,  snd  the  Uaok  nail-heads  in  the 
floor  are  worn  silver  bright  by  stamping  and  uneasy  feet  A 
boy,  tipped  with  red  as  to  fingers,  nose,  ears  and  toes,  stands 
before  a  short  row  of  pickled  glass  jars,  in  brimless  hats  of 
oovers,  wherein  lean  a  few  streaked  sticks  of  chUdish  happi- 
ness at  a  penny  apiece,  and  gazes  with  watering  month  thai 
keeps  him  swallowing  in  blissful  expectancy. 


The  (Jenltis  of  Work. 

Alannder  Hamilton  once  said  to  a  friend,  *<Men  gtw  ma 
crsdit  far  genlns.  All  the  genius  I  have  Uea  jnat  in  thia. 
When  I  have  a  subject  in  hand  I  study  it  profoundly;  daj  aal 
night  It  is  before  me;  i  explore  it  in  all  its  beaifnga;  nymlBd 
becomeaperfadedwithit.  What  men  call  geniua  la  only  tka 
fruit  of  labor  and  thonght." 

It  la  the  capacity  to  labor  after  aU  that  wfll  give  youi 
in  Ufa  rather  than  partlcalarly  bright  parts  to 
This  ability  to  work  Is  a  quaUty  capable  of  indeflnitajmpnive- 
ment.  The  more  we  work  the  more  we  can  work, 
your  calling,  you  will  never  meet  with  much  i 
you  give  your  best  thoughts  to  it  Tarn  over  tte  natter  In 
your  mhMl  wherever  you  am,  and  decide  on  the  beat  steps  and 
processes  of  labor,  and  then  deliberately  and  cafaaly  take  tip 
the  wo^  in  detail.  Bashing  and  blnsterlag  over  anything  Is  a 
sign  of  weakness  rather  than  power.  There  la  little  dispatch 
in  anch  labor.  True  genlos  is  always  composed,  and  apparently 
at  leisure.  The  bosiest  men  in  the  nation  are  tbooe  who  have 
time  to  attend  to  every  new  project  that  cornea  m>  wliick 
rightly  demands  their  attention. 

Have  you  really  learned  to  work,  boysf  To  think  wlAslI 
your  might  over  your  bnsineaa,  and  then  put  f  ortn  your  best 
strokes  r  If  not,  do  not  flatter  yonraelf  Astyour  ^genlus^ 
will  help  yon  to  make  your  way  In  the  world.  It  la  not  of  the 
right  cat  Ithasnottherlacof  thetroemetaL  The  flatteiy 
of  foolish  friends  has  been  the  rain  of  many  a  brigkt  boy,  who 
if  he  had  been  tanght  to  do  faithfal,  steady  work  with  tenia 
or  hand,  might  have  written  his  nssse  high  in  the  warid*a 
records. 

Tme  Economy  of  Life. 

The  true  economy  of  haman  life  looks  at  enda  ratiier  than 
Incidents,  sad  sdjasts  expenditnres  to  a  moral  acale  of  ^ 
De  Qnlnoey  pictures  a  woman  sailing  over  the  water,  i 
lug  out  of  sleep  to  find  her  necklace  untied  and  one  end  hang- 
ing over  the  stream,  while  pearl  after  peari  diopa  fkom  lits 
string  beyond  her  resch ;  while  she  datches  at  one  Jut  fail- 
ing, another  drops  beyond  recovery.  Our  days  drop  one  after 
another  by  our  carelessness,  like  pesrla  from  a  atring.  aa  we 
ssil  the  sea  of  life.  Pradence  reqalres  a  wise  hnsbandlng  of 
time  to  see  that  none  of  these  golden  oolna  are  apent  for 
nothing.  The  waste  of  time  is  a  more  serious  losa  than  the 
extravagances  against  which  there  is  such  lond  anrlsim. 

There  sre  thousands  who  do  nothing  but  lounge  and  caranas 
from  morning  till  midnights-drones  in  the  human  hive,  who 
consume  and  waste  the  honey  that  honest  worifcera  wear  them- 
selves out  in  making,  and  insnlt  ths  day  by  their  dissipation 
and  debauch.  There  are  ten  thousand  idle,  frtvoloas  cieatutes, 
who  do  nothing  bnt  wsste  and  wear  what  honest  hands  ac- 
cumulate, and  entice  others  to  live  as  worthless  lives  as  tfa^ 
do.  Were  every  man  and  woman  honest  toilers,  all  woold 
have  an  abundance  of  everything,  and  half  of  every  day  for 
recreation  and  cnitnre.  The  expenditure  of  a  few  doDan  In 
matten  of  taste  is  a  small  matter  In  comparison  with  the 
wasting  of  months  and  years  by  thooasnds  who  have  every 
advantage  society  can  offer,  and  exact  every  privilege  it  aflhrda 
as  a  right.  

A  Beautiftd  Idea. 

It  cannot  be  that  this  earth  is  man's  only  abiding  place ;  it 
cannot  be  that  our  life  is  a  babble,  cast  up  by  the  ocean  of 
eternity  to  float  for  a  moment  on  its  waves,  then  sink  into 
nothingness.  Else  why  is  it  that  the  glorious  aspiratloBa 
which  leap  like  angels  from  the  temple  of  our  hesrts  are  for- 
ever wandering  about  unsatlafiedt  Why  Is  it  that  the  lain- 
bow  and  the  cloud  come  over  us  with  a  beauty  that  is  not  of 
esrth,  and  then  pass  off  and  leave  us  to  muse  upon  their  faded 
loveliness  ?  Why  is  It  that  the  stan  which  hold  their  festivals 
aronnd  the  midnight  throne  are  set  so  far  above  the  grasp  of 
onr  limited  faculties,  forever  mocking  as  with  their  unsp- 
proachablo  glory  t  And  finaOy,  why  is  it  that  ths  bright  f  onna 
of  human  beanty  are  presented  to  onr  view  but  for  a  moment 
and  then  taken  from  us,  leaving  the  thousand  streams  of  oar 
affections  to  fiow  back  In  Alpine  torrents  upon  our  hesrts  F 
We  are  born  for  a  higher  destiny  than  that  of  death ;  tliere  is  a 
realm  where  the  rainbow  never  fades— where  the  stan  will  bs 
spread  out  before  us  like  the  islets  that  slumber  on  the  ocesa, 
and  where  the  beautiful  beings  that  here  pass  before  as  Ifka 
shadows,  will  stay  in  onr  presence  forever. 
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^  Nor  tn  nor  near  grew  ehmb  nor  tree. 
The  btfe  hills  stood  up  bleak  beUndt 
And  in  between  the  marah  weeds snj. 
Some  tawny  colored  sea- weed  lay. 
Opening  a  pathwur  to  the  aea, 
The  wtalch  1  took  to  pleaae  my  mind.** 


sarfaoe  of  the  globe,  there  were  no  air-breathing  ani- 
mals, and  fishes  where  the  lords  of  creation ;  it  has. 
therefore  been  very  properly  called  the  "reign  of 
fishes."  All  animals  whose  remains  have  been  pre 
served  were,  without  exception,  aquatic,  breathing 
by  fills;  the  climate  must  have  been  uniform;  the 
dry  land  had  not  appeared  above  the  waters,  and  all 
creation  was  silent  as  in  mid-ocean. 


"  OFUnHG  A  PATHWA.T  TO  THB  SEA, 

Tub  whioh  I  took  to  plbasb  mt  mikd." 


Down  on  the  shining,  yellow  sands,  X  heard  the 
t>reakinfl:  waves  and  watched  the  foaming  surf.  It  waa 
comparatively  calm,  but,  O  Sea,  I  thought,  'tis  well 
'twas  said:  "Hitherto  thou  shalt  come,  but  no  fur- 
ther ;  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed !" 
Other  ways  our  globe,  as  it  once  was,  would  be  only 
one  awful  tumbling,  salt,  green  sea  I 


Daring  the  peric^  when  the  sea  covered  the  whole  |  throujchj  and  sweet  meadnws  to  nestle  in :"  as  J 


'*  While  yet  the  waters  covered  the  face  of  the  earth 
and  the  heavy  vapors  concealed  the  sun,  God  spoke, 
and  the  clouds  parted ;  the  god  of  day  with  un- 
veiled face,  lighted  the  world  ;  the  great  mountains 
lifted  their  heads  toward  heaven  ;  and  the  waters  ran 
to  their  places.  The  mighty  ocean  to  its  own  bounds. 
The  brooks  and  ponds  found  green  pastures  to  flow 
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**Lo,  the  great  sun.  and  Nature  eTerywhere 
Is  all  alive,  and  eweet  as  ehe  can  be; 
A  thousand  happy  sounds  are  In  the  air, 
A  thousand  by  the  rivers  and  the  sea." 

Old  ocean  arouses  sometimes,  and  in  dreadfal  fury 
besieges  its  lost  possessions ;  as  if  desperately  deter- 
mined to  dash  through  continents,  that  it  may  grandly 
flow  once  more  unimpeded  around,  and  over  this  great 
rolling  sphere ;  'twould  sweep  him  who  has  dared  in 
floating  ship  to  brave  its  watery  wastes,  in  angry  maj- 
esty from  the  earth  he  inhabits. 

How  it  lashes,  beats  and  breaks  fai  pieces  his  handi- 
work) and  far  down  in  coral  caves,  or  amid  the  waving 
sea-weed  hides  his  bones ;  or  as  iz  loath  to  give  them 
rest,  even  in  its  spacious  bosom,  drags  them  hither  and 
thither. 

Ah,  well  did  I  remember  when  years  ago  a  gallant 
bark  came  dashing  In  among  the  black  heads  Just  dis- 
appearing beneath  the  flood-tide  ;  and  the  spectre  death 
stood  grim  and  pale  on  the  jagged  rocks,  swinging 
his  merciless  sycthe  to  and  fro.  amidst  the  thunder  of 
breaking  waves,  until  every  doomed  soul  from  the 
stranded  wreck  was  dragged  away  by  the  cruel  sea,  to 

•*  sink  into  the  depths  with  bubhling  jroan, 
MTlthoat  a  knell,  anamed,  nncoflluea  and  nnknown,** 

while  deep  triumphant  voices  shouted  a  requiem  over 
them.  ^ 

*TU  a  great  wide  sea  of  physical  beauty  and  power, 
tilled  with  God's  riches— beauOfnl  things  both  animate 
•ud  inanimate  abound  within  this  boundless  realm.  It 
first  nurtures  great  monsters,  and  then  with  pitiless  fury 
dashes  them  dead  upon  it  sshores,  as  it  did  the  great  cut- 
ila  flsh  recently  on  the  shores  of  Newfoundfind.  Its 
resources  are  niver  exhausted,  its  fountains  never  drted 
apiite  ebbing  and floodlngtidal  waters  wash  every  shore. 

Hliflt  a  wondeifnl,  incomprehensible  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  the  ocean  is ;  how  humble  should  feel  the 
human  mind  in  contemplatingits  grandeur  1  Sitting  on  the 
sands  I  feel  what  I  am — an  atom  amid  the  universe,  and 
^voluntarily  my  mind  rises  with  yearning  awe  toward 
Him  "wh'ositeth  upon  the  throne,"  controlling  these 
mighty  waters ;  providing  sustenance  and  a  hiding  place 
within  their  depths  for  all  the  marine  creatures  ne  has 
made.  Whfle  caring  so  lovingly  for  these,  He  also  clothes 
the  land  with  lavish  hand  and  cares  for  the  wants  of 
every  living  thing  thereon :  even  to  the  little  nodding 
flower  strumllng  to  live  in  the  baiftn  crevice  of  a  rock ; 
He  waters  it  from  the  gates  of  heaven ;  warms  it  with 
his  great  sun  and  smiles  upon  it,  because  it  tries  to 
crow,  thrive  and  blossom,  as  he  would  have  it,  hi  gentle 
beauty,  notwithstanding  Its  uncongenial  surroundiiM. 
Thu8  we  know  His  love  is  Inflnlte,  encompassSig 
all  his  works.  The  restless,  seeking,  nneatisfled  human 
soul,  so  like  the  ever-tossing  sea,  becomes  calm,  when 
within  the  only  haven  of  rest,  amid  the  mystery  of 
nature,  it  finds  and  clings  to  a  never  failing  and  never 
drifting  anchor,  ''the  love  of  God." 

11U4  Jove  is  manifest  in  every  particle  of  the  universe. 
"  How  do  you  suppose  all  the  rills  and  rivers,  lakes 
and  ponds,  came  to  find  these  delightful  homes  ?  Qod 
sent  manv  angels  to  guide  them  !  One  angel  showed 
the  proud  river  his  path  ;  it  did  not  need  to  be  cleared 
for  him,  for  his  strength  was  great,  and  his  feet 
rushed  onward  with  ceaseless  haste  towards  the  sea. 
All  were  not  so  brave  as  the  fearless  river,  and  the 
angels  who  led  the  brooks  went  before,  mRlriTig  the 
way  easy  for  the  tender  feet  and  soft  hands  ;  pushing 
aside  a  rock  here,  and  sharp  briers  there,  on  whi(£ 
the  white  arms  and  lovely  hair  would  be  bruised  and 
torn.  Then  the  little  streams  gave  their  thanks  by 
skipping  over  the  pebbles  with  a  joyous  babbling, 
and  in  cool  shady  places,  murmuring  a  gentle  song  of 
content,  so  pleasant  to  hear  that  the  angels  felt  repud 
for  r.ll  trouble  and  danger. 

Ixx  the  angels  who  made  the  basins  for  the  ponds 
and  lakes,  then  with  helpful,  watchful  hands,  brought 
the  waters  down  from  the  heights,  where  the  north 
wind  had  tossed  and  perplexed  them,  and  the  huge, 
hard  rocks  had  frowned  upon  them — what  was  their 
reward?    Ah,  was  it  not  enouirh  <o  see  the  bright 


ftces  turned  to  the  dcy,  reflecting  every  motioa  cf 
Nature ;  each  cloud  that  lazily  floated  through  the 
azure,  each  star  that '  blossomed  in  the  infinite  mea. 
dows  of  heaven  ? ' 

Sometimes  the  way  would  lead  mond 
a  beautiful  knoll,  covered  with  fragnnt 
pines,  and  lo,  an  Island!  Then  how  the 
I  lake  would  guard  the  beautifal  spot  I  Gently  would 
I  the  water  creep  up  to  it,  laving  the  feet  of  the  stately 
irees,  throwing  back  to  them  the  image  of  tbeh  own 
dark  beauty,  dlding  back  in  haste  only  to  come  agafai ; 
crooning  a  soft  accompaniment  to  the  soothing  sods. 
heard  way  up  In  the  topmast  branches  of  the  tio] 
pines." 

Only  think  of  the  broad  rivers,  beantlfnl  streams,  and 
even  uie  bubbling  brooks  that  have  for  their  final  destin- 
atlon  the  fathonuess  sea;  and  these,  with  all  the  dif- 
ferent bays,  gulfs,  seas  and  oceans,  all  combine  to  fcmn 
one  great  sy^em  of  water,  which  covers  three  qnaiten 
of  our  entire  j^obe,  and  is  kept  of  nearly  nnifoim  ona- 
poaitlon,  chiefly  by  means  of  great  conents  whldi  dreolats 
throogh  them.  Some  of  the  corrents  are  of  vast  extent,  ipread- 
inff  over  a  huge  portion  of  tlie  oceans  to  which  they  belong, 
and  witliont  vwlation  they  move  Inoeeaantly  In  the  great 
system  of  the  circolatlon  of  waters. 

Some  are  sabmarine,  moving  In  one  direction,  while  the 
waters  at  the  sorf  ace  move  in  another.  They  are  set  In  modoa 
bv  diffflfences  of  temperature,  bv  planetary  attraction,  loCatloa 
or  the  earth,  the  traoe  winds,  etc 

Prominent  among  the  important  ol^ects  they  serve,  beside 
that  already  named  of  equalising  the  sea  water  itselz,  is  the 
sOiBct  thev  nave  upon  the  climates  of  the  ^obe;  thewateia 
warmed  by  the  tropical  heats  carrying  and  diffhaing  tfaefr 
devaied  temperature  Into  colder  regions,  and  those  form  the 
arctic  seas,  spreading  with  the  loebcigs  which  they  float  alone, 
a  portion  of  the  excessive  cold  of  choaa  Inhoapltahle  dimstes 
over  the  temperate  latitudes. 


rhe  ooesn  Is  the  chief  source  of  the  nqwrs  1 

over  the  esrth  and  fall  in  rain,  feeding  the  riveta,  which  la 
tarn  yield  back  to  the  oooean  their  waters. 

The  saltness  of  the  ocean  is  owing  to  the 

cUoride  of  sodium  (common  salt),  which,  with  sm , 

of  sulphate  of  magnesis,  eidphate  and  carbonate  of 
Iodine,  and  bromide  of  magnesium,  form  about  oae>thlrt7« 
sixth  of  the  squeous  solution. 

From  the  strata  beneath  the  sea  there  no  doubt  eoMBste 
mineral  springs,  such  as  appear  upon  the  land,  and  some  of 
them  even  furnish  supplies  to  vessels. 

The  color  of  the  sea  la  by  no  means  uniform,  and  the  reaaon 
of  the  clianges  of  its  hue  is  nnexplsined.  In  the  tropies  It  Is 
at  one  time  an  Indigo-blue,  then  a  deep  green,  and  uala  a 
alate  gray.  The  clouds  appear  to  have  no  Influence  m  oro- 
ducing  these  changea.  Upon  some  coasts  a  raddlah  orpuiwish 
hue  is  apparent,  and  elsewhere  the  water  appears  blaac,  or 
white,  or  Deaatifnlly  trauRMirent. 

In  the  fiords  on  the  coast  of  Norway  the  crystal  deaness  of 
the  water  la  wonderfnl ;  at  the  c^  ^pth  of  twenty  or  twenty-dve 
flatlioms  small  obiecta  may  be  diacamed  upon  the  sandy  bottom, 
amwrently  magnified  by  the  water  Itsdf. 

The  Red  Seals  often  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  umler 
Its  Hebrew  name  of  Tom  aoqf^  the  sea  of  weeds.  It  is  ballevei 
that  the  abundance  of  red  coral  found  in  this  aea  suggested 
the  name :  and  Dr.  Bnlst  snd  others  assert  that  it  cornea  ttom 
the  multitudes  of  animalcule  that  In  the  Spring 
lanra  portions  of  its  surface  in  patches 
miles  square. 

The  most  interesting  his^orfcsl  Incident  connected  with  the 
Bed  Sea  is  thepaasage of  the  Isradites  across  its  bed  In  theJr 
escape  ftt>m  Kgypt.  as  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
much  controveray  has  grown  out  of  the  question  •»  to  the 
point  where  tills  paassge  was  made,  some  contending  that  it 
%vaa  eighteen  mites  south  of  Sues,  where  the  sea  is  twelve 
miles  wide,  and  others  that  it  was  in  the  Immediste  vldnlty  of 
this  town,  where  the  sea  is  now  fordable  at  low  tide,  and  Its 
breadth  Is  only  about  8,000  feet 

Here,  the  waters  being  kept  down  by  the  strong  east  or 
north-east  wind,  as  described  by  Moses,  the  passage  of  the 
Immense  hosts  may  have  been  completed  on  the  ebb-tide,  and 
the  returning  fiood,  which  still  comes  In  with  considerable 
rapidity,  must  have  overwhelmed  the  armies  that  pursued 
them. 

One  of  the  pecnllaritlea  of  the  Mediterranean  is  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  remarkable  electrical  phenomena,  known  as 
St.  Elmo^s  Are,  being  balls  of  Are  playing  in  mid  air  around  tiie 
masts  of  ships,  and  called  by  the  ancients  Castor  and  PoUnx. 

The  shores  of  this  sea  (whidi  is  the  largest  in  tbe  vrorid) 
have  for  thousands  of  yesrs  been  the  principal  seats  <A  drill- 
sation. 

The  sea  bearing  the  beautiful  name  of  Galilee,  Is  sitoated 
in  Palestine,  ninety  miles  north  of  the  Bead  Sea,  and  trayeteed 
by  the  River  Jordan.  It  lies  amid  a  circle  of  hills  CM)  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean ;  occupies  the  bottom  of 
a  great  basin  of  volcanic  origin,  and  of  an  oval  form,  and  la 
about  thirteen  mile«  long  and  six  wide.  Much  of  the  public 
Hfeof  Cbritft  was  spent  on  Its  shoras.   Populous  cities  and 
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rmaffes  then  flovrlBhed  around  It,  as  Magdala,  Capernanm, 
Choraslii,  tlie  two  Bethaaidaa,  Gamala  aud  Hippos ;  and  mal- 
titndea  followed  him  aa  he  taoghc  along  Its  oeach  or  on  the 
bordering  heights.  After  his  cmciilzion  it  was  here  that  he 
appeareato  his  disciplee  when  disooaraged  by  a  long  night  of 
luianccefirfal  throwing  and  drawing  of  nets. 

'^  There  were  seven  Ushers,  with  nets  in  their  hands. 
And  they  walked  and  talked  by  the  sea-side  sands ; 

Tet  sweet  as  the  sweet  dew-fall 
The  words  they  spake,  thongh  they  spake  so  low. 
Across  the  long,  dim  centnnes  flow. 

And  we  know  them,  one  and  all 

Aye!  know  them  and  loye  them  alL 

*•  Seven  sad  men  in  the  days  of  old. 
And  one  was  gentle,  and  one  was  bold. 

And  they  walked  with  downward  eyes; 
The  bold  was  Peter,  the  gentle  was  John, 
And  they  all  were  sad,  for  the  Lord  was  gona, 

And  they  knew  not  if  he  would  rise— 

Knew  not  It  the  dead  would  rise. 

u  The  live  long  night,  till  the  moon  went  out 
In  the  drowning  waters  they  beat  about ; 

Beat  slow  through  the  fog  their  way ; 
And  the  sails  drooped  down  with  wringing  wet. 
And  no  man  drew  out  an  empty  net. 

And  now  *twas  the  break  of  the  day~ 

The  great,  glad  break  of  the  day. 

**  *  Cast  in  your  nets  on  the  other  side  I* 
CTwas  Jesus  speaking  across  the  tide) ; 

Aiid  they  cast  and  were  dragging  hard; 
But  that  msdple  whom  JesusToved 
Oried  straightway  out  for  his  heart  was  mored: 

"  It  is  our  risen  Lord— 

Our  Vaster  and  our  Lord  1* 

^        "  Then  Simon,  girding  his  Usher's  coat, 

Went  over  the  nets  and  out  of  the  boat- 
Aye  1  ilrst  of  them  alt  was  he; 

Bepenting  sore  the  denial  past, 

He  feared  no  longer  his  heart  to  cast. 
Like  an  anchor  into  the  sea— 
Down  deep  in  the  hungry  sea. 

«^  And  the  others,  through  the  mists  so  dim. 
In  a  little  ship  came  after  him. 

Draining  their  nets  throu^  the  tide : 
And  when  they  had  gotten  close  to  the  land. 
They  saw  a  lire  of  coals  on  the  sand ; 

And,  with  arms  of  love  so  wide, 

Jesus,  the  crucified  1 
'^  *Tis  long,  and  long,  and  long  ago. 
Since  the  rosy  lights  began  to  flow 

O'er  the  hills  of  Galilee ; 
And  with  eager  eyes  andlifted  handa. 
The  seven  fishers  saw  on  the  sands. 

The  fire  of  coals  by  the  sea— 

On  the  wet,  wild  lands  by  the  sea. 

***Tis  long  ago.  yet  faith  in  oar  souls 
Is  kindledjust  by  that  fire  of  coals. 

That  streamed  o'er  the  mists  of  the  sea ; 
Where  Peter,  girding  his  fisher's  coat. 
Went  over  the  nets  and  out  of  the  boat. 
To  answer,  •  Lov'st  thou  me  V 
Thrice  over,  *Lov'st  thou  me?'^' 
The  borders  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  are  now  desolate,  "d  the 
fisheries  neglected ;  but  the  glory  of  its  associations  will  never 
desert  its  shores.  ^       -  xm.    j        «.i.4«i. 

We  have  said  but  little  of  the  inmates  of  the  deep,  which 
represent  Innumerable  variety,  displaying  •«  mudi,  and 
perhaps  more  variety  and  elegance  of  form  and  beauty  of 
coloration  than  the  birds.  There  is  not  a  color  of  the  rainbow, 
nor  ii  hue  of  a  precious  rtone,  which  may  not  be  seen  In  the 
bands,  spots,  and  scales  of  fishes. 

Their  beauty,  therefore,  as  wdl  as  tiielr  utilitv  wfood, 
early  drew  attention  to  these  inhabitants  ^  JSf.ir%If: 
Maoy  tribes  of  men,  both  savage  and  civiliaed,  obtain  their 
principal  nourishment  from  the  sea.  The  oountless  numbers 
of  codTmackerel,  herring,  and  other  migrating  fishes,  clvo  em- 
plovment  to  thousands  ot  men-  and  prove  important  items  or 
national  wealth.  On  the  one  hand,  the  poorest  person  may 
eatis^  his  hunger  in  the  cheapest  manner  with  fish,  and  on 
the  other,  the  wealthy  epicure  may  tempt  his  palate  bv  the 
most  expensive  luxuries  from  the  sea.  The  aristocratic  salmon 
«idturt)ot  swim  Bide  by  side  with  the  pleblan  tribes. 

The  ocean,  then,  has  great  interest  for  us.  Not  only 
nationa]  and  historical,  but  ten  thouwand  personal  tatcresU 
gather  for  us  over  ito  waters.  We  think  of  flie  myri5|a«  o'  our 
Ishing-boais  which  brave  every  <3lay,the  ♦'subtle,  fltftUm. 
placable  smiting  of  the  black  waves"  ;  of  the  light-houses 
•tanding  like  angels  on  the  perilous  rocks,  till 

*'Each  with  a  beacon  star  upon  his  head. 
And  with  a  wild  sea  light  about  his  feet," 
headland  after  headland  fiames  iu  warning  along  our  miles  on 
nUles  of  coast. 


We  think  of  peacefol  merchant  vessels  disseminating,  aa 
widely  as  its  waters,  the  riches  of  every  land ;  of  those  n<«i 
and  dear  to  us  who  are  now  furrowing  its  waves;  of  thj 
treasures  of  gold  and  sUver,  and  precious  stones,  embeddeo 
forever  in  its  depths;  of  those  far  richer  treasures,  the  loved 
ones,  who  He  buried  there:  of  litUe  sailor-lads  whom  on  wild 
nights  of  luln  its  waves  nave  swept  pitilessly  from  the  shat- 
tered wreck ;  of  brave  hearts,  each  in  his  hammock-shroud*, 
dropped  into  that  wandering  grave ;  and,  doubtless,  when,  oh, 
toua 

**  The  fools  of  habit,  sweeter  seems 
To  lie  beneath  ihe  churchyard  sod ;" 

yet  all  such  sorrows  and  doubts  are  quenched,  when  we  com- 
fort ourselves  with  the  promise  that  ''The  sea  shall  ffiveui> 
the  dead  that  aro  in  it.'*^  And  since  the  sea  in  its  roiling  in- 
flnitude,  in  its  enormous  might,  in  its  perilous  highway  for  the 
nations,  is,  as  it  has  been  over  felt  to  be,  a  fit  emblem  of  time 
and  life,  I  think  that  we  may,  for  a  few  moments,  mediute 
with  profit  oil  the  thought  of  ♦'Life  as  a  voyage;"  and  I  trust 
that  when  we  have  done  so,  we  shall  be  induced,  with  deep 
humility,  to  lift  up,  each  in  our  hearts,  the  touching  prayer  of 
the  Breton  mariner :  ''Save  us,  O  Gfod,  Thine  ocean  is  ao 
large,  and  our  little  boat  so  smaU  V 

Many  of  us  may  have  been  driven  far  astray  by  storm  and 
tempest,  by  the  winds  of  passion,  by  the  currents  of  tempt- 
ation, yet  there  Is  One  voice  still  that  can  rebuke  the  wind  and 
the  sea,  and  One  who  can  still  lay  flis  sovereign  hand  on  the 
misdirected  helm. 

*♦  And,  O  blithe  breeze,  and  O  great  seas, 
Thoagh  ne'er  the  present  parting  o'er. 

On  your  wide  plain  we  meet  again. 
Oh,  lead  us  to  yon  heavenly  shore. 

*'  One  port,  methinks,  alike  we  seek. 

One  purpose  hold  where'er  we  fare ; 
O  bounding  breese,  O  rushing  seas, 

At  last,  at  last  unite  us  thero  I" 


The  Important  Functions  of  the  Skin. 

Looking  at  the  complicated  mechaniam  of  our  bo^es 
from  a  popular  standpoint,  we  should  say,  perhaps,  that 
the  bram  is  the  most  important  part  of  us ;  but  tbU 
would  be  a  mistake ;  not  only  the  brain,  but  the  stoniMb 
and  kidneys  are  lees  necessary  to  life  than  our  skin.  Ba- 
flectupon  this  matter  for  a  moment ;  you  ^n  go  with- 
out food  for  several  days  and  not  suffer  serious  injury  ; 
your  Uver  may  cease  to  act  for  a  week,  and  you  can  at- 
tend to  your  business  as  usual ;  the  brain  maybe  para- 
lyeed  for  months,  and  life  goes  on  ;  but  if  the  funcUons 
of  the  skin  are  suspended  for  two  hours,  death  follows. 
Take  a  dog  or  cat,  and  dip  the  animal  into  melted 
parafiElne  or  tallow,  so  that  the  skin  excretion  or  se- 
cretions are  suspended,  and  the  animal  wiU  die  almost 
aa  quickly  as  if  ten  grains  of  strychnine  had  been  ad 
ministered.  The  skin  is  a  most  important  auxiliary  to 
the  lungs  in  the  process  of  aeration  of  the  blood,  and  eo 
Intimate  the  connection,  or  so  similar  and  importMitiire 
its  functions,  that  when  death  ensues  from  skin  obstroo- 
tions,  all  the  conditions  resemble  those  occasioned  by 
catting  off  air  from  the  lungs.  More  deaths  from  con- 
aumption  are  caused  primarily  by  skin  obstructions  tJian 
from  any  original  weakness  or  msease  in  the  lungs.  TTie 
lungs  are  the  first  of  the  important  organs  to  be  in- 
fluenced  by  derangements  of  the  skin,  and  they  often 
become  congested  or  disorganized  through  secondary 
causes. 

'A  Little  Treasure- 

A  crowd  of  people  were  standing  around  the  CorliM 
engine  in  Machinery  Hall,  at  tho  Centennial,  watching 
and  admiring  it,  when  a  man  stepped  from  among  them 
and  took  from  his  pocket  a  tin-box,  and  opening  It  took 
out  what  appeared  to  be  an  exceedingly  diminutlYe 
alcohol  lamp,  andjplacing  it  on  the  comer  of  the  plat* 
form  lighted  it.  Then  it  began  to  buzz  something  as  a 
humming-bird  might,  If  only  small  enough,  and  upon 
close  examination  it  was  found  to  be  a  perfect  steam- 
engine  in  full  motion,  haying  for  its  foundation  a 
twenty-shilling  gold  piece.  It  was  composed  of  gold, 
steel,  and  platinum,  the  fly-wheel  being  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  the  stroke  one-twenty-fourth  of 
an  inch,  and  its  full  weight  seven  grains.  A  magnifying 
glass  had  to  be  used  to  see  it  distinctly. 

1 

All  are  familiar  with  Newton,  whose  little  dog  Diamond 

upset  a  lamp  and  burned  up  the  labor  of  years  of  patient 

study.  His  only  reoroach  was,  ^'  Ah,  Diamond,  Diamond, 

you  know  not  what  a  mischief  yon  have  done  your 

'  master.'' 
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GKJLDEN  SUNSHINE. 


BT  JULIA  OODDARD. 

OUnting  through  the   b«uding  rusheg,  qaiveriog  came  the 


soldeD  light 
O^rthi  " 


far  in  purple  distance  shimmered  in  a  golden  haze; 
it  fell  ou  wild-toMed  tresses,  soft  crept  into  childiah 


r  the  flower-bespangled  meadows,  broidered  in  with  colors 

bright; 

All  amoog  the  silver  daisies,  all  among  the  com-.lowers  bine, 
All  among  the  scarlet  poppies  till  thev  blaxed  to  flaming  hue; 
Then  it  rflttered  on  the  river  where  the  yellow  iris  reigns. 
Harked  the  shining  slippery  pebbles  with  a  thousand  golden 

stains 
Glided  earth  with  glorioos  beauty  through  its  wonder-painting 

njs. 
And  afar  in 
Bright 

eyes 

On  the  beanteons  world  a-gazing  with  a  look  of  glad  surprise. 
Children  in  the  meadows  playing,  weaving  garluuds  fresh  and 

fair, 
With  the  golden  sunshine  round  them,  ah  I  what  should  they 

know  of  care? 
All  around  them  life  and  beauty,  earth  l^low  and  sides  above, 
And  their  simple  hearts  still  roving  in  a  realm  of  Joy  and  love. 
Little  reck  they  of  a  future,  little  ponder  on  a  past: 
Life  is  all  a  present  glory  that  for  aye  and  aye  will  last. 
Every  bird  a  story  telling  an  it  sings  upon  the  bough 
Of  the  sweet  delights  of  summer  in  the  never-ending  Now; 
Bvery  bee  a  secret  humming  of  the  honev  stored  away 
In  the  depths  of  summer  blossoms,  for  the  feasting  of  To-day; 
Butterflies  a  wild  chase  leading  through  the  tangled  briar  and 

brake, 
Flutter  on  their  falrv  pinions  for  the  happy  Present's  sake. 
Royal  Childhood!  in  its  kingdom  all  tne  wealth  of  earth  is 

grasped ; 
Simple  souls  vrith  sceptred  fingers  o'er  earth's  treasures  tightly 

clasped; 
Every  flower  for  them  is  springing,  every  bird  for  them  doth 

sing: 
E'en  the  rainbow  for  their  pleasure  o'er  the  earth  a  bridge  doth 

fling. 
Kings  and  queens,  they  reign  supremely  In  a  myriad-monarched 

land, 
Never  fearing  that  their  claims  will  meet  with  doubt  or  rebel 

hand. 
With  firm  trust  and  faith  they  wander,  all  the  world  their  own 

iH'lieve; 
Who  shall  of  the  sweet  delnsion  care  their  hearts  to  undeceive? 
Tet,  perchance,  what  hearts  can  treasure  that  is  theirs  by 

truest  right; 
Be  owns  most  who  can  most  largely  gather  of  earth's  beauty 

briL'lit. 
Not  the  owner  of  the  acres,  but  the  soul  that  rapturous  turns. 
Thanking  God  for  all  the  glory  that  It  round  about  discerns, 
H^ith  the  better  truer  title  to  the  lordly  stretch  of  land. 
Holding  it  through  mightier  tenure,  freehold  gift  from  God's 

own  Hand. 
Not  the  holder  of  the  castle,  not  the  wearer  of  the  crown. 
Is  the  owner  of  the  kingship  on  which  Heaven  smileth  down. 


He  who  walks  the  earth,  and  gatban  golden  aonahlne  to  Us 

breast, 
Throogh  the  gifts  that  God  haa  given  holds  the  royal  heiisMp 

Ah!  the  golden,  golden  sunshine  of  the  golden  sommer  dava, 
Let  it  tone  all  hearts  and  voices  to  more  perfect  note  of  praise. 

Potting  Plants. 

A  plmnt  ahonld  not  be  potted  when  it  ia  Teiy  diy,  not 
when  aoaked  with  wet  In  the  former  case,  it  la  Tcry 
likely  to  remain  dry,  as  tiie  water  wUl  pass  throiig;ta  the 
fresh  soil  withoat  penetrating  into  the  old  bnU  of  earth. 
When  the  roots  are  thickly  interwoven,  they  sboold  be 
carefallv  disengaged,  that  they  may  be  spread  out  Into 
the  fresh  soil ;  but  in  shifting  yoon^,  healthy  growing 
plants,  the  roots  which  may  be  reachins^  the  side  of  the 
pot,  should  not  be  disturbed,  as  it  is  important  to  pre- 
serve the  smaller  flbrea,  upon  whose  action  tha  henltA  of 
the  plant  chiefly  dependa. 

The  Throne  of  the  Grand  MoeoL 

Constantlne  entered  Borne  in  a  chariot  of  gold  adorned  wfdi 
preciona  stones,  which  sent  forth  rays  of  light,  and  in  hie 
time  the  rojal  crown  was  flrst  set  abont  with  precioaa  stonsa. 
Bat  how  insignificant  is  all  this  seeming  magniAocnoe  when 
compared  with  the  barbaric  splendor  of  Hyder  All,  Tippo 
Saib,  Tamerlane,  Nadir  Sliah,  Anrongebe,  and  the  last  mler  of 
the  ifohammedan  dynasty,  which  for  seven  hundred  years 
held  the  reins  of  power  In  India,  the  wonderfnl  Shah  Jehaa. 
Tmly  the  descriptions  of  the  power  and  glory  of  this  Great 
Mognl  seem  like  the  romance  of  ''Arabian  Nights^**  and  when 
compared  to  the  even  wonderfnl  tale  of  Lalla  Bookh,  whose 
*' Valley  of  Cashmere"  was  the  scene  of  all  hia  splendor, 
proves  that  ^*fact  ia  stranger  than  fiction.** 

An  imperial  hail  which  was  only  an  acceasoiy  to  tlie  great 
palace  at  Delhi,  waa  constructed  of  white  marble  worked  into 
the  most  delicate  forms,  its  whole  white  surface,  pHlara,  walla, 
arches,  roof,  and  even  pavementa  were  inlaid  with  the  richest 
and  moat  exquisite  designs  in  arabesque,  the  fmits  and  fiowera 
being  repreaentad  by  gems  so  delicately  cut  that  they  looked 
like  ''  embroidery  on  white  satin,"  so  exquisitely  was  the  - 
mosaic  executed  in  precious  stones— thirty-five  specimens  of 
camelian  being  employed  in  a  single  leaf  of  carnation,  and 
some  flowers  contained  no  less  than  three  hundred  different 
stones.  The  walls  and  columns  were  inlaid  with  InscziptioBB 
from  the  Koran.  The  whole  had  the  appearance  of  a  rich  wo^ 
of  the  loom.  In  the  centre  of  this  hall  stood  the  wondcxfnl 
peacock  throne,  the  eh^  cTmivre^  representing  om  kundnd 
and  Hft^  miUiont  ofdoUan. 

Tlds  wondrous  work  of  art  was  ascended  by  steps  of  sDvec, 
at  the  summit  of  which  rose  a  maasive  seat  of  pure  gold,  with 
a  canopy  of  the  same  meul  inlaid  with  jewels.  The  principal 
feature  of  the  design  wss  a  peacock  with  his  tail  spread,  the  - 
natural  colors  being  represented  by  pure  gema.  A  vine  waa 
introduced  into  the  design,  the  leaves  of  which  were  of  precious 
stones,  whose  rays  were  reflected  from  mirrora  set  in  pearls. 
Here,  in  all  his  glory,  sat  the  Grand  Mogul,  the  crown  on  his 
head  in  proportionate  magnifloence,  and  composed  of  diamonds 
and  gems  arranged  with  exquisite  art,  and  estimated  at  a  cost 
of  eleven  millions  of  dollars!  And  one  thing  more,  the 
Koh-i-noor  on  his  brow,  and  you  have  the  Qrand  Mogul  in  all 
his  glory,  as  he  sat  on  bis  peacock  throne,  surrounded  by 
Mohammedan  princes,  by  turbaned  and  Jeweled  rajahs,  amid 
splendor  which  only  the  gorgeous  East  could  produce. 

A  Wonder. 

Oonsiderlng  that  we  are  daily  surrounded  by  dangers  of 
every  conceivable  sort,  it  is  a  miracle  that  we  walk  in  oar 
particular  paths  so  far,  before  we  fall  on  death.  We  are  hedged 
about,  we  think,  by  accident  and  circumstance ;  now  we  creep, 
and  now  we  run,  and  in  all  things  are  thwarted  or  assisted. 
Our  particular  lives,  seem  as  piers  of  solid  rock,  thrown  for- 
ward Into  the  tide  of  circumstance.  What  risks  we  run ! 
famine,  and  fire,  and  pestilence,  and  the  thousand  forms  of  a 
cruel  fate,  and  yet  every  man  lives,  till  he—dies.  We  wonder 
superfluously,  when  we  hear  of  a  somnambulist  walking  a 
plank  securely.  We  have  walked  a  plank  all  our  lives,  up  to 
the  ptnng-piece  where  we  now  are.  Gulfs  are  bridged  in  a 
twinkling,  as  if  some  baggage  train  carried  pontoons  for  our 
convenience,  and  from  the  heighta  we  scan  the  tempting  hat 
unexplored  ocean  of  futurity. 
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Sunday  in  Saxony. 

BT  A.  F.  FIOOTT. 

I  rarelv  admire  German  Snndays,  because  I  have  a 
l^reat  dlsUke  to  the  yociferons  character  of  the  Teutons, 
which  is  brought  into  special  prominence  on  the  day 
which  with  us  u  a  day  of  quietness  and  repose.  Tet  in 
Germany  the  Sunday  service  is  not  without  interest.  It 
Is  over  by  midday,  and  the  transition  is  rapid  from  wor- 
ship to  pleasure,  from  solemnity  to  lightheartedness ; 
■stiU  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  existence  of  strong 
religious  feelings.  The  Germans  are  naturally  a  devout 
people,  and  in  baxony,  perhaps,  more  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Protestant  Grermany,  the  spirit  of  devotion  is 
deep  and  earnest.  Here  the  impress  of  Luther's  spirit 
«till  remains,  and  the  influence  of  the  famous  pietists  of 
Halle— Spencer,  Amdt  and  Francke. 

I  arrived  late  one  Saturday  evening  at  a  Saxon  village, 
«nd  found  my  way  to  the  only  hotel  in  the  place.  It 
was  called  the  '<  Kitter  Von  Hufcten."  and  the  landlord 
«aluted  me  with  the  usual  German  mendllness  which  is 
4dways  manifested  to  guests,  especially  if  they  come 
from  England.    I  order^  some  re^shment  as  uie  first 

fjt  of  the  business.  This  was  soon  provided,  and  while 
regaled  myself  the  landlord  and  landlady  kept  me 
company,  talking  their  best. 

"  You  Uve  a  quiet  life  here."  I  said. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  lanolady,  "  ours  is  a  quiet  vil- 
lage, and  the  fear  of  God  is  In  this  place." 

it  was  unusual  to  hear  such  words  in  an  inu;  and  I 
naturally  wished  to  know  something  more  about  the 
Tillage. 

'*  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Bitter  von  Hutten  ?"  asked 
the  landlord. 

<'  Bitter  von  Hutten !"  I  repeated,  ''  do  you  mean  Ul- 
rich  Von  Hutten?" 

''  The  same  family,"  said  the  landlord,  "  but  not  the 
same  knight  Ulrlch  was  famous  as  the  protector  of  the 
Beformers;  but  I  speak  of  a  later  Hutten.  who  lived 
two  hundred  years  ago.  This  village  was  his  property, 
4Uid  he  had  a  devout  wife  who  has  left  manv  traces  and 
memorials  of  her  piety.  In  her  day,  Philip  Spener  often 
«ame  from  Halle  to  preach  In  our  old  church.  Two 
hundred  years  are  gone  since  that  time,  but  the  tradition 
of  his  preaching  remains,  and  the  influence  of  the  devout 
people  of  that  age  is  not  yet  effaced.  Goodness  lives 
long."  the  landlord  continued.  <<  Men  think  but  little 
of  the  Influence  they  exert  either  for  good  or  evil  by 
their  words  or  their  aeeds." 

This  discourse  surprised  me,  but  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
it    Suddenly  there  was  a  sound  of  music  outside. 

''  The  evening  carols,"  said  the  landlady,  and  rising  up, 
she  went  to  the  door.  The  window  was  opened,  and  a 
company  of  sweet  singers  chanted  a  hymn,  of  which  the 
burden  was,  that  God's  presence  makes  all  troubles 
Ught,  and  turns  even  sorrow  into  Joy,  for  they  who  have 
a  good  hope  for  the  future  live  in  that  hope,  and  joy- 
fully overeome  the  sorrows  of  Uf  e. 

The  song  ended,  the  window  was  again  closed,  and 
conversation  resumed.  "  The  singers,"  said  the  land- 
lady, ''come  every  Saturday  evening.  It  is  an  old  cus- 
tom since  the  days  of  Spener  and  Eniffht  Hutten.  When 
the  singers  have  sung  tiieir  carol,  the  people  begin  to 
thlnk^  the  services  of  the  next  day,  and  calm  their 
minds  for  devotion." 

Sunday  dawned.  I  was  down  stairs  by  half-past  eight, 
intending  to  be  ready  for  the  church  service  by  eleven 
o'clock.  But  lo.  at  this  early  hour  the  people  were 
hastening  to  tne  cnurch  from  all  parts  of  the  village.  I 
joined  the  company,  and  was  soon  seated  in  the  sacred 
Dulldlng.  At  least  fifteen  hundred  persons  were  pre- 
sent I  wish  I  could  give  any  idea  of  the  sineine  This 
always  strikes  me  as  the  great  power  in  German 
•churches.  The  words  of  the  nymns  have  a  fire  in  them 
which  is  found  in  but  few  Ensrlish  hymns.  They  speak 
much  of  Christ  and  of  the  redemption  on  the  cross,  and 
they  suppose  In  the  persons  who  sing  them  an  lnw5»rd 
oonsdousness  or  experience  of  the  reality  of  what  Is 
sung. 

The  pastor  was  a  venerable  old  man,  with  alarg.  fore- 
liead  and  a  stately  presence.  His  face  was  wrinkled,  but 
ills  clear,  bright  eye  spoke  of  high  intelligence,  whi]3  a 
placid  smile  occasionally  relieved  what  seemed  a  stiff- 
ness of  expression,  brought  on  evidently  bv  deep  thought 
Awe  and  reverence  were  Impressed  on  hu  countenance. 
He  opened  the  Bible— Luther's  renowned  verslon«  the  i 


greatest  gift  that  Luther  bestowed  on  his  countrymen-^ 
and  he  read  as  his  text :  "  Now  we  see  through  a  glass 
darkly,  but  then  face  to  face."  ''All  life,"  he  said, 
"  was  God's  life,  and  in  time  eternity  was  begun.  Tha 
difference  between  this  life  and  the  next  was,  that  now 
we  see  the  face  of  God  faintty,  then  we  shall  see  it  in 
fulness  of  vision.  Now  there  are  but  glimmerings  of 
light  to  guide  us  onward,  but  then  the  brightness  of  Hla 
gloiT  shall  overshadow  us.  We  shall  enter  into  it  and 
real&e  the  unity  of  our  being  with  Him  in  whom  we  live 
and  move.  We  see  through  a  glass  darkly ;  we  feel . 
after  God  if  haply  we  may  fmd  Him.  Some  do  find  Him 
and  he  shews  them  His  covenant,  and  that  vision  of 
God  is  their  everlasting  comfort,  lliey  know  Him  now, 
but  their  knowledge  is  only  partial,  because  there  is  a 
veil  of  flesh  between  them  and  pure  spirit ;  but  then 
they  shall  know  even  as  they  are  known." 

The  old  man  became  eloauentwhen  he  drew  near  the  ' 
close  of  his  sermon.  He  had  spoken  of  the  sinner  as 
alienated  from  God  by  the  darkness  that  is  in  him.  He 
had  spoken  of  the  joy  which  the  believer  has  on  earth  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  divine  glory,  and  he  went  on  to 
speak  of  the  rapture  of  seeins  God  in  Christ,  and  being 
with  him  for  ever.  On  the  thought  of  God  in  Christ  he 
spoke  for  some  time,  intimating  uat  though  we  should 
have  visions  of  Christ  as  He  is,  yet  our  hiniest  satisfac- 
tion would  be  with  Christ,  in  whom  are  f3l  the  perfec- 
tions of  Deity  under  the  form  of  humanity.  In  St  John's 
vision  It  is  the  Lamb  who  is  to  be  the  guide  of  the 
saints,  and  the  Light  of  the  glorious  Temple,  which  had 
no  need  of  the  light  of  the  sun.  It  is  recorded  of  Plato, 
that  when  he  beheld  the  beauty  of  creation,  the  heavenly 
lights,  the  flowers  of  the  field,  ne  concluded  by  the  light 
of  reason  that  God  must  be  an  everlasting  and  glorious 
Being,  the  ideal  in  which  all  beauty  was  centered.  We 
know  from  God's  word  that  when  he  shall  appear  we 
shall  be  like  Him ;  when  we  are  fully  renewed  after  His 
image  we  shall  truly  grow  Into  His  likeness,  and  His 
glory  and  beauty  shall  be  reflected  in  us. 

The  sermon  was  followed  by  another  hymn,  which 
spoke  of  the  newness  of  life  which  the  Christian  enjoys, 
and  which  is  to  him  the  beginning  of  that  Joy  which  Is 
to  be  complete  when  he  beholds  the  face  of  God.  The 
great  congregation  united  to  sing  it  with  one  heart  and 
uie  sound  of  so  many  voices  was  like  the  rolling  of  the 
sea  when  It  makes  music  In  the  storm.  But  peace 
rested  on  every  countenance,  and  when  they  left  the 
church  it  was  a  repetition  of  the  happy  sight  described 
by  Coleridge,  where  go  together— 

"  Old  men  and  wives,  and  lovin£  friends, 
And  youths  and  maidens  gay.^* 

I  returned  to  the  Bitter  von  Hutten.  It  was  now  to- 
wards noon,  and  I  was  greatiy  elevated  by  the  service 
which  I  had  attended.  The  landlord  and  landlady  had 
both  been  in  church,  and  looked  as  bapjpy  as  if  they  had 
been  on  a  visit  to  the  new  Jerusalem.  There  was  loy  in 
the  evening,  approaching  to  hilarity,  and  much  as  it  was 
opposed  to  the  state  of  mind  to  which  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed on  the  day  of  worship,  I  tried  to  explain  to  my- 
self that  perhaps  its  reason  and  Justification  are  to  be 
found  in  the  character  of  the  people,  who  have,  evi- 
dently, more  lively  temperaments  than  are  commonly 
found  in  England. 

Next  day  I  had  an  interesting  conversation  with  the 
pastor,  to  whom  I  mentioned  a  remark  which  we  often 
hear  in  England,  that  the  religious  life  of  Germany  is  to 
be  found  among  the  Catholics,  and  that  it  has  departed 
from  the  Protestant  communities.  The  old  man  ad- 
mitted that  there  had  been  much  rash  and  even  iirell- 
fious  speculation  among  the  German  Protestants ;  yet, 
e  added,  concerning  the  Evangelical  Church,  that  many 
of  its  members  were  devoted  saints,  and  that  he  was 
satisfied  "  The  Lord  was  in  the  midst  of  her,  and  there- 
fore she  should  not  be  moved." 

•Wild  Bill 

BT  B.  G.  MOBSBBB. 

In  the  year  1809,  while  some  persons  were  hunting  In 
the  Mississippi  Swamp,  they  came  upon  the  prints  01  the 
bare  foot  ot  a  young  person.  They  followed  them  and 
Boon  discovered  a  naked  boy  walling  on  the  shore  of 
one  of  the  lakes  that  abound  m  that  region.  His  object 
was  to  catch  frogs,  which  he  immediately  devoured  raw. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  his  discoverers  he  plunged  into  tha 
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lake,  and  divliiff  and  swlmmlDg  wtth  the  ease  of  aa 
plilbiooB  animal,  escaped  them. 

Thla  occurrence  naturallj  excited  bo  much  Interest 
among  the  aettlen,  that  they  collected  In  a  body  to  en- 
deavor to  capture  him.  After  hunting  for  him  for  some 
days,  tiiey  at  length  discovered  him  under  a  persimmon 
tree  eating  the  fruit.  He  fled  as  before,  but  the  hunters 
put  dogs  on  his  tnuitk,  which  soon  tired  him  out.  When 
brought  to  bay,  he  turned  and  fought  with  a  remarkable 
degree  of  courage  and  ferocity.  But,  compelled  to  yield 
to  numbers,  he  was  at  last  caught  and  bound. 

He  was  then  not  fir  from  nine  years  of  ace,  naked  and 
perfectly  speechless.  His  form  was  slender  and  well- 
proportioned,  and  capable  of  extreme  agility.  In  two 
years  after  his  capture  he  was  able  to  converse  quite 
Tsadily.  It  was  more  difficult  to  overcome  his  i^petlte 
for  raw  flesh  than  to  teach  him  to  speak.  In  fact,  this 
appetite  was  never  fully  overcome.  He  developed  a 
strong  liking  for  alcoholic  liquors,  and  became  Intoxir 
eated  whenever  there  was  an  opportunity.  In  some  re- 
spects he  became  tame,  but  in  the  fierceness  of  his  temper 
he  was  always  a  wild  animaL  When  playing  with  otner 
children,  the  moment  his  passions  were  aroused,  his  first 
Impulse  was  to  strike  them  with  whatever  instrument 
was  nearest  at  hand. 

They  attempted  to  put  him  to  work,  but  he  showed 
a  savage  disrelish  for  labor.  He  was  sure  to  run  away ; 
generiuly  going  to  the  Uvery  stable,  where  his  chief  de- 
<  Bght  was  to  mount  the  horses  whenever  he  could  get  a 
fance.  Biding  was  his  passion,  and  he  would  mount 
every  horse  in  the  stable  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
riding  It  to  water. 

He  Mcame  quarrelsome,  addicted  to  drunkenness,  and 
ft  notorious  liar.  In  fact,  so  great  was  his  propensity 
tor  lytaig.  that  his  statement  of  his  earliest  reodUections 
has  not  been  considered  of  suffideat  Importance  to  be 
preserved. 

Swedes  Going  Home. 

Twenty-seven  Swedea,  on  their  way  to  croat  the  water 
to  Ko  back  home,  attracted  considerable  attention  at  the 
Allentown,  Pa.,  aepot  recently.  One  of  their  number, 
Antone  Heine,  was  their  representative  man.  He  was  a 
tall,  well-built  person,  stanoing  six  feet  four  Inches  high. 
He  could  speak  tolerable  Bnglish,  as  he  had  been  in 
America  four  years,  employed  on  public  works.  He 
said: 

^  We  are  going  home  because  work  Is  too  scarce  to 
stay  in  America.  Over  two  hundred  are  going  this 
month ;  last  month  many  more  left.  Most  of  us  have 
been  here  three  years.  We  have  saved  enough  money 
In  that  time  to  make  us  feel  easy  in  our  old  homes.  We 
would  have  stayed,  but  times  are  too  bad  for  us.  All 
the  railroad  work  in  Jersey  is  finished,  and  we  left  the 
work  on  the  South  Mountun  road  because  we  don't  like 
to  wait  so  long  for  wages  and  run  the  chances  of  not 
getting  It.  The  South  Mountain  line  is  to  run  from  the 
coal  regions  to  New  Tork  and  Boston.  They  are  work- 
ing on  sections  between  Allentown  and  Harrisbuig." 

He  was  asked  something  about  railroad  labor  in 
America  as  far  aa  he  knew. 

<'  WelL  you  see  my  four  years'  experience  In  America 
has  taugot  me  much.  In  the  old  country  I  was  fifteen 
years  on  public  works.  Here  In  this  land  vou  are  all  fast 
and  in  a  hurry.  Five  years  ago  the  Irishmen  did  most 
of  the  worlE.  Now  the  Swedes,  Italians  and  Poles  do  It, 
or  have  been  doing  It  tha  past  five  years.  Contractors 
say  they  like  Swedes  for  three  reasons :  First,  they 
don't  get  drunk ;  second,  they  are  saving ;  third,  they 
work  hard  and  rood.  After  pay  day  a  Swede  or  a  Pole 
won't  spend  half  his  money  for  rum,  get  drunk,  and  stay 
away  three  or  four  days  to  sober  up.  Instead  of  that^ 
ithe  Poles,  Swedes  and  Italians  do  a  far  different  thing. 
.On  a  large  public  work  they  are  divided  into  gangs,  say 
twenty  of  'em  will  be  in  a  shanty.  There  they  live,  lust 
like  a  mess  In  the  army  or  on  board  ship.  They  do  ueir 
own  buying  and  cooUnff,  sleep  together,  and  make  their 
own  beds  and  do  thev  own  washing.  Instead  of  it 
costing  'em  twenty  dollars  a  month  to  Doard  in  a  shaniy 
the  same  as  other  men,  they  get  through  with  about  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  week,  or  six  dollars  a  month.  They 
keep  about  half  a  dollar  back  for  tobacco,  and  then  they 
hold  a  meeting.  All  the  money  that  they  can  spare  they 
turn  into  the  treasurer,  who  sends  it  to  their  agent  in 
Hew  Tork,  and  he  sends  it  to  Sweden.    No  drinlijpgi 


whiskey,  you  see.  nor  staying  away  fh)m  work.  In  tbte 
way  the  Swede,  Pole  and  Italian  save  nearly  every  cent 
they  earn  that  they  do  not  spend  for  their  living.  Qotli- 
Ing  does  not  bother  them ;  they  did  not  come  to  America 
to  put  on  atas.  They  were  on  bushiess.  They  woiked 
hard  and  got  as  high  as  $1.75  per  day.  Men  genenlly 
average  twenty-two  working  days,  not  counting  Sondajs 
and  rainv  days,  fhey  average  about  forty  doUaxs  a 
month,  ox  which  thev  save  about  thir^  In  good  timesy 
but  many  of  'em  only  work  about  has  the  year.  In 
four  years  In  this  country  they  can  save  enou^  to  ke^p 
them  comfortable  in  the  old  country  for  many  yean. 
Thnes  are  getting  hard,  and  we  are  told  that  they  ain't 
solng  toget  any  better,  and  that's  why  we  are  going 
home.  There's  nothing  in  public  works  m  the  East  here 
anymore,  except  a  railroad  near  Syracuse.  AH  the 
work  going  on  is  out  West,  but  it  is  not  enough  to  keep 
us  going.  All  of  us  that  ain't  going  back  home  are  going 
ontWest" 

The  man  was  asked  how  Swedes  live  on  a  doUar  and  a 
half  a  week. 

)  "Well,  you  see.  Irishmen  want  beef  and  potatoes, 
bread  and  butter,  every  day.  We  are  satisfied  with 
bread  and  coffee  in  the  morning,  and  soup  at  dinner. 
We  make  a  boiler  full  of  soup  out  of  vegetables,  enough 
to  feed  twenty  men.  at  a  cost  of  about  one  doOar,  and 
what  Is  left  we  eat  for  supper.  We  eat  very  little  meat, 
no  butter,  some  molasses,  rice  and  beans,  and  eggs  for 
Sunday.  It  costs  each  man  about  twenty  cents  a  day. 
In  the  old  country  the  way  we  live  it  hardly  costs  one 
eent  a  day. 

The  man  then  told  one  of  his  party  to  open  his  pack. 
Kach  one  of  them  carried  a  knuieack  made  of  ba^xing. 
''There,  you  can  see  a  Swede's  baggage,  woollen  shirt, 
blue  pants,  extra  pair  of  boots,  tin  cup,  tin  plate,  knife, 
fork,  spoon,  thresd,  needles,  and  a  comb  in  his  pocket. 
The  Italians  dont  carry  everything  they  have  In  a  pack. 
They  carry  something  down  the  backs  of  thetr  necks,  a 
dagger.  And  they  use  It  freely  in  a  fight.  They  put  np 
their  arm,  and  in  a  moment  whirl  It  out,  and  use  it  be- 
fore the  stranger  knows  what  he  Is  about.  If  a  Swede 
dies  in  this  country  we  bury  him,  and  his  money  in  the 
old  coun^  goes  to  his  people.  Most  of  ua  have  wires 
and  children  at  home.  Those  that  are  going  to  suy 
here  have  their  wives  in  this  country." 

"Why  don't  vou  go  West  and  commence  farming f 
was  asied.  ''])ont  want  to  turn.  Can  do  that  st 
home.  Rather  be  at  home.  Takes  too  much  money  in 
this  country.  Qoea  too  fast.  Kill  people  here.  People 
flteal  and  rob  and  murder.  We  gcA  bad  her^«  too,  ff  we 
stay." 

Further  information  was  gafaied  to  the  effect  chat  the 
fiwedlsh,  Polish  and  Italian  laborers  are  not  arxtvhigiD 
this  oounlary  to  any  extent  worth  speaking  oL 


Potato  Cnltture 

Wa  are  accnatomed  to  read  with  suprlae  how  the  poorof 
Fnmee  fought  aftainst  the  intradncdon  of  the  potato  into  that 
kingdom  as  an  article  of  food  for  the  laboring  Hsssnw  Fields 
of  it  were  destroyed  by  the  mob,  and  a  prejudice  was  nUeed 
against,  it  as  bitter  as  it  seems  to  us  anreaaonable. 

The  mieetable  character  of  the  kind  raised  nay  have  been 
the  cause  of  this  hatred.    They  were  not  ^'Barly  Bose*"  or 

Peach  Blows  "  by  any  means.  One  writer  speaks  of  them 
as  *'  despised  by  the  rich  and  only  used  by  the  meaner  sorts  of 
people.'*  Their  taste,  he  asys,  *'  was  moch  like  the  artichoke, 
thoogh  not  nearly  so  good  or  wholesome."  They  were  roasted 
sad  sliced,  and  eaten  with  a  ssnoe  of  wine  and  sagar.  I  don't 
know  who  oonld  like  them  vsder  such  drcnmstaaeesL 

Since  the  day  when  Loois  XT.  wore  a  sprig  of  the  beantifal 
Une  potato  bloowm  as  an  ornament  for  his  court  dress,  it  hi» 
iteadily  grown  in  faTor  and  flavor  in  all  parts  of  tiie  world. 

There  is  scarcely  another  article  of  food  that  can  thrire  eo 
well  in  all  latitudes,  fh>m  the  North  of  Bnrope  to  Bengal;  and 
dnce  it  has  been  so  extensively  enltlvated  there  has  been  far 
less  of  gannt-vlsaged  fsmine  in  many  of  tliese  overcrowded 
»antrles. 

After  the  potato-bog  '*  cycle  **  is  over  with  us,  we  may  hope 
o  take  a  fresh  start  again  in  the  cnltoreof  this  most  excellent 
trticle  of  food.  Such  things  seem  to  have  their  day  as  mneb 
ts  the  locnst,  and  fanners  must  do  the  best  they  esn  snd  Ude 
Jieir  time  in  patience. 
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The  Region  of  Pure  Spirits. 

Many  persons  have  the  impression  that  preyioos  to 
the  advent  of  missiooaries  among  the  Nortn-American 
ludiaas.  they  had  no  Idea  of  the  existence  of  a  future 
ftate  of  reward  or  punishment,  according  to  behavior 
on  earth.  This  supposition  is  erroneous  ;  there  was  not 
a  tribe  but  had  a  clear  idea  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave. 

Tne  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations  believed  that  there 
was  a  place  called  in  their  lang^affe  '^Eskanane,*'  wliich 
means  '*The  Region  of  Pure  Spirits,"  where  the  In- 
habitants were  always  happy  ana  never  had  a  wish  that 
was  not  gratified.  They  believed  that  there  were  only 
three  classes  of  people  who  were  unable  to  enter  this 
place,  viz.,  suicides,  cowards,  and  those  who  disobeyed 
their  chiefs.  According  to  the  tradition  there  is  a  ffloomy, 
fathomless  gulf  surrounding  the  delightful  Eskanane, 
over  whidh  the  gfood  and  brave  spirits  pass  under  the 
care  of  a  skilful  guide.  When  a  cowardly  spirit  arrfves 
at  the  gulf  the  g^ide  refuses  his  assistance.  He  at- 
tempts to  cross  on  a  pole,  but  is  precipitated  into  the 
£;uli  below. 

In  this  gulf  resides  a  number  of  laree  dogs,  or,  as 
aome  say,  dragons,  all  Infected  with  the  Itcn,  which 
makes  them  restless  and  spiteful.  They  communicate 
the  loathsome  disease  to  tne  guilty  inhabitants  of  this 
miserable  region,  and  they  simer  perpetual  torments 
from  It.  They  roam  from  side  to  side  of  the  narrow 
j^,  sometimes  approaching  so  near  the  happy  Eska- 
nane that  they  can  hear  the  sonffs  sung  by  the  brave 
spirits  who  have  crossed  the  gulf  In  safety.  They  can 
«ven  recognize  the  voices  of  their  friends,  which  only 
increases  their  sufferings,  forthey  can  discover  no  means 
by  which  they  can  communicate  with  them.  Some  say 
that  according  to  tradition  no  light  ever  enters  their  dis- 
mal abode :  others  that  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  are 
deprived  01  their  sight  when  they  fall  from  the  pole. 

The  entrance  into  Eskanane  corresponds  so  nearly 
with  the  Mohammedan  idea  of  the  entrance  into  heaven 
that,  at  first  thought,  one  might  be  Justified  in  ascribing 
them  to  the  same,  or,  at  least,  a  similar  origin.  The 
Mohammedans  believe  that  in  order  to  reach  heaven  the 
spirit  must  cross  a  wide,  deep  abyss  on  a  bridge  no  wider 
than  a  single  hair.  Below  this  bridge  are  dark,  tempes- 
tuous clouds  rolling  and  tumbling  lOce  ocean  waves  in  a 
heavy  sea.  From  under  these  clouds  come  the  noise  of 
the  poor  sinners  who  have  fallen  from  the  bridge,  and 
who  now  suffer  the  agonies  of  hell.  Tet,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  the  good  spirits  cross  the  slender,  swaying 
bridge  with  the  speed  of  a  race  horse. 

Life;  an  Allegory. 

BT  FBOF.  WOODWOBTH 

When  we  first  set  out  on  our  journey  through  life,  we 
have  the  choice  of  two  roads  before  us ;  the  one  leading 
down  hill,  the  other  ascending.  The  first,  by  its  allur- 
ing prospect,  has  many  volunteers  thronging  the  way, 
because  it  is  easier  to  go  down  hill  than  up.  The  prin- 
eipal  towns  and  cities  on  ttals  Journey,  where  these  travel- 
lers pass  through,  are  Indolence,  Folly,  Intemperance, 
and  Prodigality;  when  they  have  passed  these  first 
stages  they  lead  directly  to  Contempt,  Poverty,  Wretch- 
edness, and  lastly  to  Repentance.  Some  travellers,  in- 
stead of  arriving  at  Repentance  and  returning  then  to 
Amendment,  (which  is  out  of  the  road  by  which  they 
came,)  are  so  intoxicated  that  they  leave  those  places  on 
the  right,  and  rush  headlong  into  deep  despair ;  and  so 
straight  on  to  inevitable  ruin. 

There  are  two  companions  oftentimes  to  be  met  with 
in  every  stage  of  this  Journey,  called  Prudence  and 
Recollection,  who,  if  the  traveller  would  be  wise  enough 
to  listen  to  their  admonitions,  would  bring  him  by  a 
very  short  road  (which  none  are  able  to  recover  without 
them)  to  the  city  of  Repentance,  and  so  on  to  Amend- 
ment ;  and  keep  him  company  till  they  have  conducted 
him  in  safety  back  to  the  place  from  which  he  set  out, 
and  prevail  on  him  to  tiythe  other  road,  which  I  am 
now  going  to  treat  of.  The  number  of  travellers  fre- 
quenUng  this  road  Is  not  so  numerous;  bein^  more 
difficult  to  go  up  hill  than  down.  To  accomplish  this 
the  exertion  of  every  nerve  is  required  to  arrive  at  the 
different  stages,  which  are  Sobriety,  Temperance,  Indus- 
tiy  and  Frugality :  and  these  lead  to  several  others  pro- 
grBssively,  each  ox  which  appears  more  commodious  and 


I  invltbig  the  farther  one  advances ;  finding  better  accom- 
modation at  evexT  stage ;  till,  at  length,  the  traveller 
reaches  the  summit  of  this  mountainous  road,  where  he 
meets  with  a  fine  plain,  abounding  with  delights  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  in  which  are  situated  the  cities  of  Riches 
and  Honor.  If  he  be  a  worthy  man,  he  will  let  the  in- 
dustrious poor  partake  of  his  blessings,  that  he  may 
have  one  of  the  most  desirable  mansions  in  each  of  these 
little  cities,  named  Respect  and  Content.  Though  there 
are  comparatively  few  to  be  found  traveling  this  road,  all 
do  not  attain  the  end  of  tUs  loumey,  as  it  must  be  per- 
formed during  the  season  called  Human  Life.  And  as 
no  adventurers  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  had  two  of 
these  seasons  allowed  them  to  perform  it  In,  many  find 
themselves  obliged  to  take  up  their  respective  abode 
in  different  places,  being  disabled  to  reach  any  higher 
by  reason  01  the  load  which  they  have  taken  upon  them, 
and  various  other  causes  too  tedious  to  mention. 

Here  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  discouraged  travel- 
ler seldom  meets  with  a  real  friend  to  assist  him  in  this 
road.  In  case  any  inquiries  are  made  after  such  a  char- 
acter, they  are  told  there  is  none  in  company  who  have 
had  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance ;  but  they  wHl  tell 
you  that  they  heard  their  grandfather  mention  he  had 
often  seen  him,  but  soon  after  left  this  countzy.  and  gave 
out  before  his  departure  that,  disgusted  to  find  his  high' 
est  favor  rewarded  with  the  blackest  Ingratitade,  he  was 
determined  to  leave :  and  since  his  retreat,  a  beinff 
(mown  by  the  name  of  Self-interest  has  been  substituted 
in  his  place,  who  bears  the  likeness  of  Friendship,  andi 
has  deceived  many  honest,  well-meaning  persons,  but' 
as  he  never  sticks  to  the  unfortunate,  everybody  knows 
him  to  be  an  impostor. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that  we  often  see  too 
many  going  too  near  the  side,  thinkine  to  find  a  shorter 
way  up  the  hDl,  but  they  generally  slide  down  lower 
than  they  were  when  they  first  started,  and  often  involve 
others  in  their  disaster;  for,  finding  themselves  going, 
they  catch  at  anything,  and  by  this  totally  overset  many 
a  fellow-traveller,  who  have  found,  to  their  great  mortifi- 
cation, they  could  not  get  up  aeain.  Several  of  those 
who  at  first  looked  down  with  triumph  at  those  who  are 
sweating  and  toiling  below,  many  times  are  outstripped, 
and  the  nindermost  of  all  comfort  themselves  with  the 
hopes  that  they  shall  reach  the  top,  which  sometimes  is 
the  case ;  for  when  any  one  finds  he  can  make  greater 
haste  than  his  neighbor,  he  pushes  ahead  and  passes  the 
next,  etc.  And,  letting  go  the  simile,  to  speak  plainly, 
nothing  puts  an  end  to  this  ambition  but  death.  Ton 
see  two  roads  are  set  before  you.  I  hope  you  will  make 
a  "Wise  choice. 


Tiswein. 

BT  B.  C.  MOB8BBB. 

It  is  eenerally  supposed,  and  until  quite  recently  I 
shared  in  the  common  belief,  that  the  invention  of  alco- 
holic Uquor  was  wholly  due  to  the  genius  of  civilization. 
But,  a  few  weeks  shice,  while  conversing  with  a  Western 
gentleman  on  thte  subject,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  him 
saythat  the  Indians,  and  especially  the  Apaches,  fonnerly 
manufactured  large  quantities  of  a  liquor,  which  thw 
call  "Tiswein,"  and  of  which  a  small  quantity  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  Intoxication. 

This  liquor  is  generally  made  from  corn,  and  the  pro- 
cess is  quite  simple.  The  com  is  first  soaked  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  after  which  it  is  placed  In  a  shallow  pit  and 
covered  with  blankets  or  skins.  The  blankets  are  re- 
moved several  times  a  day  and  warm  water  thrown  upon 
the  com,  after  which  they  are  carefully  replaced.  During 
the  night  the  family  sleep  upon  them  in  order  to  hasten 

In^aboiit  five^days  it  is  ready  for  the  next  operaUon.  It 
is  taken  out,  dried  and  pulverized.  Enough  sugar  to 
sweeten  it  is  added,  and  ft  is  boiled  four  or  five  hours. 
After  this  operation  has  been  performed,  it  Is  left  a  few 
days  to  settle  and  ferment.  A  thick  scum  rises  to  the 
top.  This  is  Uken  off,  and  when  the  Uquor  Is  agabi 
dear.  It  Is  ready  for  use.  This  liquor,  they  think,  is 
supe^or  to  the  adulterated  stuff  which  they  obteJn  of  the 
dealers,  but  they  seldom  make  It  on  account  of  the  laboi^ 
although  fifty  years  ago,  before  rum  could  be  procured 
so  cheaply,  neai  ly  aU  the  grain  which  they  rafced  was 
consumed  in  1U  manufacture.  The  sediment  at  the 
bottom,  after  the  liquor  is  all  ffone,  is  made  Into  a  cake, 
which  is  eaten  with  a  hearty  relish. 
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Experienoes. 

Mftn^s  life  If  experience.  We  are  made  n  p  by  wnat  we  imbibe 
throoffh  the  varione  aenaes— bearing,  seeing,  feeling,  etc 
Witbont  theee,  man  would  remain  as  a  diild.  A  man  is  what 
he  is,  according  to  hia  advantage.  The  nntatoied  Indian  la  a 
hnnter,  a  warrior,  and  nothing  else.  He  haa  no  means  to  be- 
come anything  more.  Nature  around  him  inspires  his  imi^ 
Inatlon ;  and  his  language,  which  is  limited,  (anA  from  the 
aame,  necessarily,  of  a  lack  of  materials,)  showa  thia.  A  na- 
tion with  more  advantagea  showa  more  aoquirementa;  not 
•ach  member  of  It,  for  the  adyantages  paas  more  or  leas  un- 
heeded by  some,  and  hence  there  ia  lesa  improvement.  Pre- 
cisely as  we  get,  and  do  with  what  we  get,  so  we  are;  thia  in 
the  phyaical,  aa  well  as  moral  and  mental  phaaea  of  life.  The 
man  who  complains  of  his  ill  suocesa  among  an  enlightened 
people,  is  only,  unwittingly,  finding  fault  with  hlmaelf . 

It  is  in  us  to  do ;  that  in  nature  haa  f  urniahed  the  elementa, 
we  have  but  to  take  advantage  of  the  drcumstancea.  By  ex- 
erclaing  the  faculties  they  become  strengthened.  If  know< 
ledge,  then,  is  gained,  and  the  matured  faculties  are  applied  in 
the  uae  of  this  knowledge— which  ia  ao  much  material  to  be 
worked  with— there  will  be  an  effect,  and  thai  corresponding 
with  the  amount  of  cultivation  and  employment— precisely. 
This  is  experience,  thia  is  life— what  we  make  It.  But  there 
must  be  a  relish  to  inspire,  else  life  beoomea  a  tedioua  round ; 
little  comparatively  will  be  accomplished ;  there  is  not  the  ex- 
citement, friiich  ia  the  atimulua  requlaite  to  hi^  aacoeaa, 
and  in  anch  a  caae  the  oaraer  la  pleaauimble. 

Integrity  in  Business. 

A  handsome  young  lad  of  our  acquaintance  had  been  em 
ployed  for  aome  time  In  a  drug  store,  and  his  pleaaing  addresa 
and  amtiing  face  won  many  fnenda.  He  had  lately  left  Tor 
mother  attnatlon,  and  it  waa  with  deep  regret  that  we  learned 
Jaat  week  he  had  been  arrested  as  a  thief.  Hia  trunk  was 
crowded  with  handsome  touet  articles  he  had  purloined  from 
time  to  time,  In  auch  profuaion  it  would  seem  hardly  posaible 
he  could  ever  use  a  tithe  of  them— handaome  dgar  cases,  bot- 
tlea  of  perfumery,  kid  glovea,  ailk  handkerchiefs  by  the  aoore, 
and  all  the  eiegmnt  tnllea  that  came  vrithin  hia  reach,  that 
would  Dy  any  meana  come  naef  ul  in  a  young  genticman'a  out- 
fit. Hia  old  employer  was  sent  for,  and  identified  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  worth  of  his  own  property,  and  others  came 
in  for  the  reat. 

Poor,  disgraced  Alfred.  How  one'a  heart  aches  for  the  boy, 
whose  fond,  widowed  mother  was  oonntlng  so  happily  on  hia 
naing  to  honor  and  usefulness  in  the  world.  Now,  all  her 
hopes  and  hia  fair  prospects  ars  forever  blighted.  It  ia  a  rare 
thing  for  a  youth  of  his  age  to  recover  bis  lost  standing,  when 
it  oaa  been  so  nndennlned.  And  for  what  a  paltry  oonaidera* 
tlon  haa  he  brought  on  thia  mlnr  Only  for  a  few  coveted 
luxunea,  as  yet  beyond  hia  means. 

Alfred^s  first  wrong  step  waa  mixing  with  young  associates 
whkh  he  knew  were  not  of  the  right  stamp— faat  young 
men  who  apent  their  lelaure  at  the  billiard  tabiea.  They 
dreased  In  a  flashy  atyle,  and  he  apeediiy  learned  to  imitate 
them.  He  began  his  thefta  by  handing  out  a  dgar  firom  his 
employers*  stock  to  one  crony  and  another,  aa  they  lounged  ou 
the  counters  of  the  drug-store,  when  the  proprietor  was  ab> 
aent.  They  aoon  learned  where  to  go  for  auppliea,  and  the 
dgara  began  to  disappear  very  fast.  Soon  after  the  young 
man  changed  hia  aituation,  and  not  long  after,  the  hour  of 
detection  came. 

The  strictest  integrity,  in  the  most  trifling  mattsn,  la  the 
only  anre  foundation  for  a  man  or  boy  to  stand  upon  in  hia 
buainesa  rdationa.  We  need  more  of  the  aplnt  of  that 
ataunch  old  government  officer,  who,  when  hia  nephew  took  a 
half  a  aheet  of  paper  from  hisdeak,  commanded  him  sternly, 
**  Pat  that  back,  young  man.  That  paper  bstonga  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Btatea.'* 

It  is  quite  safe  to  say  the  old  man*8  mantle  has  not  fallen 
upon  all  the  Qovemment  oflioers  of  our  land.  Hugh  Miller 
apeaks  of  the  mason  of  whom  he  learned  hlo  trade,  aa  **a 
man  who  put  his  conscience  into  every  stone  he  laid.**  That 
la  what  you  need  m  all  your  dealings  with  others.  Put  your 
conscience  in  your  work,  and  you  can  stand  up  fairly  and  look 
everv  man  in  the  eye.  The  fortune  you  build  may  grow 
slowly,  one  stone  at  a  tune,  but  it  will  b*  a  atmctnre  that  will 
atand  like  the  hills. 


Personal  Appearanoe. 

In  personal  appearance  and  haUta,  much  of  our  eaoctsB  in 
life  depends.  There  hare  been  many  Instances  where  the  sovl 
shining  through  a  maimed  and  deformed  body,  has  conqna^ 
the  adverse  drcumstancea.  Thia  is  far  easier  to  do  thas  to 
overcome  an  oflbnatve  or  disagreeable  trick  ef  bdiavior-eo- 
dety  will  accord  ita  pity  and  sympathy  to  natoral  defects, 
but  for  acquired  onea  it  only  reaervea  its  disgust. 

Rvery  reader  will  call  to  mind  some  person  toward  whom  he 
or  she  haa  f  eit  a  repugnance  almost  unendnrable,  merdy  ivm 
an  offensive  habit  such  an  one  has  formed— eomecimes  a  mere 
turn  of  the  lip,  a  caat  of  the  eye,  or  a  peculiar  inflection  of 
the  voice.  Often  a  pradice  haa  been  formed  of  clearing  the 
throat,  or  spitting  profusely  about,  or  picking  the  ears  or  stsne 
other  vulgar  habit.  Theae  things  will  create  a  distaste  for 
such  persons  in  a  faatidioua  mind ;  and«  deny  it  if  we  may,  or 
call  it 'NMiueamlah"  or  *MiUy,"  we  are  aU  of  us  more  or  leas 
ftosddious. 

It  is^e  duty  of  every  person  to  make  himself  agreeable  to 
others.  Most  of  these  peculisrities  of  manner  which  create 
averaion  are  spontaneoua  in  their  origin,  but  become  so  hahit- 
ual  that  we  are  unoonadoua  of  them.  Many  of  them  are 
formed  in  childhood— habita  not  easily  removed  in  after  yean. 
While  we  cannot  Uke  everybody,  or  be  loved  by  everybody  la 
return,  stUl  we  can  take  espedal  care  that  we  do  not  make 
oursdves  personally  oflbnaive  by  habita  and  ways  that  abock 
the  delkats  f  astidionsness  of  those  around  na. 

Revisiting  the  Earth. 

To  tevialt  this  esrth,  some  ages  after  their  departure  from  it, 
is  a  common  wish  smong  men.  We  frequently  hear  men  lay 
that  they  would  give  ao  many  months  or  years  of  thdr  Uvea  in 
szdiange  for  a  less  number  on  the  globe  one  or  two  or  three 
centuiies  fhim  now.  Merely  to  see  the  worid  from  some  re- 
mote sphm,  Uke  the  distant  spectator  o'f  a  play  which  paw^ 
in  dumb  ahow,  would  not  sufllce.  They  would  like  to  be  of 
the  worid  sgain,  and  enter  into  its  feelings,  passions,  hopes; 
to  fed  the  sweep  of  its  eunent,  and  so  to  comprehend  what  it 


I  supposs  that  we  aU,  who  are  tfaorou^y  interested  in  thit 
worid,  have  this  dedie.  There  are  some  sdect  souls,  who  lii 
i^ttt  in  calm  endnzanoe,  waiting  to  be  translated  out  of  a 
worid  they  are  almost  tired  of  patronidng,  to  whom  the  whole 
thingseems  doubtless  like  a  cheq>  performance.  They  siton 
the  fence  of  critidam,  and  cannot  for  the  life  of  them  aee 
what  the  vulgar  crowd  make  such  a  toll  and  aweat  about  The 
pilaes  sre  the  same,  dreary,  old,  fading  bay-wreaths.  As  fo*- 
the  soldiers  marching  paat,  their  uniforms  sre  torn,  their  haU 
ars  shocUiig,  their  shoes  are  dusty,  they  do  not  appear  (to  a 
man  dtdng  on  the  fence)  to  mardi  with  any  kind  of  spirit, 
their  fiaga  are  old  and  tattered,  the  drums  they  beat  are  barba- 
rous ;  and,  besides.  It  is  not  probable  that  they  are  going  any- 
where,—they  will  merely  come  round  again,  the  aame  people, 
like  ^e  thmtMi^  choraa  In  the  '*Beggar*B  Opera.**  Such 
critioi,  of  course,  would  not  care  to  see  the  vulgar  show  orer 

lin:  it  is  enough  for  them  to  put  on  record  thdr  protest 
against  it  in  the  weekly  JudffmaU  Da^^  whkh  they  edit,  asd, 
by-sod-by,  withdraw  out  of  their  private  boxes,  with  pity  for 
a  worid  in  the  creation  of  which  they  were  not  consulted. 

The  desire  to  revisit  this  earth  is,  I  think,  baaed  upon  a 
belief,  well  nigh  universal,  that  the  world  la  to  make  some 
progrosa,  and  that  it  will  be  more  interesting  in  the  frtnie  than 
it  is  now.  I  believe  that  the  human  mind,  whenever  it  is  de- 
veloped enough  to  comprehend  ita  own  action,  rests,  and  has 
always  rested,  in  this  expectation.  I  do  not  know  any  period 
of  time  in  which  the  dvHiaed  mind  haa  not  had  expectatioiia 
of  something  better  for  the  race  in  the  future.  This  expecta- 
tion is  sometimes  stronger  thanltialnothera;  and,  again, 
there  are  always  those  who  say  that  the  golden  age  ia  behind 
them.  It  is  always  behind  or  before  ua;  the  poor  preseat 
alone  has  no  friends;  the  present,  in  the  minds  of  inanT,ia 
only  the  car  (hat  is  carrying  ua  away  from  an  age  of  virtue  and 
of  happinwf ;  or  that  1%  perhaps,  bearing  ua  on  to  a  tlmeo 
jgge  md  oomfort  and  security. 

A  CouBAGBons  Mak.— Applaud  the  man  who,  in  these 
days  of  display  and  idle  show,  desires  to  llye  within  his 
means.  There  is  something  n^esh  and  invigorating  in 
fucb  an  example,  and  we  should  uphold  and  honor  snch. 
a  man  with  all  the  energy  in  our  power. 
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The  Value  of  a  Cent. 

It  it  an  old  iayiiig  that,  *^A  pin  a  day  is  a  groat  a  year  ;**  by 
irUch  common  expreaalon,  some  wiao  man  has  intended  to 
teach  thooghtleaa  people  the  Taluc  of  small  aavlngr.  We  shall 
endeaTor  to  show  the  valne  of  a  somewhat  higher  article, 
thoogh  a  mach  despised  one— we  mean  a  cent 

Cents,  like  minutes,  are  often  thrown  away,  because  people 
do  not  know  what  to  do  vrith  them.  Those  who  are  not  econ- 
omists  of  time,  (and  all  the  great  men  on  record  have  been 
BO,)  take  care  of  the  minntes,  for  they  know  that  a  few  min- 
utes well  applied,  each  day,  will  make  hours  In  the  coarse  of 
a  week,  and  days  in  the  course  of  a  year ;  aod  in  the  course  of 
a  long  life  will  make  enough  of  time,  if  well  employed,  in 
which  a  man,  by  perseverance,  may  have  accomplished  some 
work  useful  to  bis  fellow-cr««atures,  and  honorable  to  himself. 

Large  fortunes,  when  gained  honestly,  are  rarely  acquired  in 
any  other  way  than  by  small  savings  at  first,  and  savings  can 
only  be  made  by  habits  of  indostry  and  iemperanoe.  A  saving 
man,  therefore,  while  he  is  adding  to  his  general  stock  of 
wealth,  is  setting  an  example  of  those  virtues  on  which  the 
very  existence  and  happiness  of  society  depends.  There  are 
saving  people  who  are  misers,  and  have  no  one  good  quality 
for  which  we  can  like  them.  These  are  not  the  kind  of  peorle 
of  whom  we  are  speaking;  but,  we  may  remark,  that  a  miser, 
though  a  disagreeable  fellow  while  alive,  is  a  veiy  useful  per- 
son when  dead.  He  has  been  compared  to  a  tree  which  while 
it  is  growing,  can  be  applied  to  no  use,  but  at  last  furnishes 
timber  for  houses  and  domestic  utensils.  But  a  miser  is  m» 
finitely  more  useful  than  a  spendthrift— a  mere  consumer  and 
waatei^who,  after  he  has  spent  all  his  own  money,  tries  to 
q>end  that  of  other  people. 

Suppose  a  young  man  Just  banning  to  woik  fbr  Ww»— 1^, 
eould  save  but  five  oenU  a  day-^nd  we  believe  there  are  few 
that  cannet  do  it  Who  could  not  save  this  amount  daily  from 
bis  expenditures,  without  lessening  his  comforts?  Tet  this, 
with  the  accnmulatinginterest.  In  the  course  of  ten  yeara,  will 
amount  to  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  dollars,  sixty- 
four  cenu ;  in  twenty  years,  to  six  hundred  and  sixty-three 
dollars,  fifty-eight  cents;  in  thirty  years,  to  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars,  sixty-seven  cents;  in  forty 
yeara,  to  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars, 
forty-two  cents;  and  in  fifty  years,  to  five  thonaand  three 
hundred  and  fifty-four  dollars,  thirteen  cents. 

It  will  appear,  from  this  mode  of  calculation,  that  the 
amount  doubles  In  about  ten  years.  Let  the  proeeas  be  con- 
tinned  two  hundred  yeara,  and  the  trifling  sum  of  five  cents 
each  day  will  produce  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  dollars;  equal,  perhaps,  to  all  the  i**«v<^g  capital  in  the 
United  Sutea. 

Eating  Fruit. 

We  hardly  know  how  to  account  for  the  popular  impression 
that  still  prevails  in  many  rural  districts  that  the  free  use  of 
ftuit  is  unfriendly  to  health.  Is  hss  much  to  do  with  the 
scarcity  of  traXt  gardens  and  orchards  in  the  country  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  cities  and  villages  are  better  supplied  with 
fruit  the  year  around  than  the  surrounding  country.  There  are 
hundreds  of  fturmers,  even  in  the  oldest  psrt  of  the  land,  where 
there  is  no  orchaid,  and  the  only  fruit  is  gathered  from  a  few 
aeedling  apple  trees  grown  in  the  fence  comers.  The  wan  te  of 
cities  are  aupplied  not  so  much  from  the  proper  farming  dis- 
tricts as  firom  a  few  men  in  their  suburbs,  who  make  a  bunineee 
of  growing  ftruit  for  market.  The  farmers  who  n\9^  a  good 
variety  of  amall  fruit  for  the  supply  of  their  own  families  are 
still  the  exception.  The  viUsger,  with  his  quarter  or  half- 
acre  lost,  will  have  his  patch  of  strawberries,  his  row  of  cur- 
ran  la  and  raspberries,  his  grape  vines  and  pear  beea,  and  talk 
Intelligently  of  the  varieties  of  these  fruits.  His  table  is  well 
supplied  with  these  luxuries  for  at  least  half  of  the  year.  But 
there  is  a  lamentable  dearth  of  good  ftruit  upon  the  farm  from 
the  want  of  conviction  that  it  pays.  It  does  pay  in  personal 
eomiort  and  health,  if  in  nothing  elae.  The  medical  faculty 
will  bear  testimony  to  the  good  influence  of  ripe  fruits  upon 
the  animal  economy.  They  regulate  the  system  better  than 
anything  else,  and  forestall  many  of  the  diseaaea  to  which  we 
are  liable  in  the  summer  and  fall.  A  quaint  old  gentleman  of 
our  acquaintance  often  remarka  that  apples  are  the  only  pills 
lie  takes.  He  takes  these  every  day  in  the  year  when  they  can 
be  found  In  the  maricet,  and  fllls  up  the  intervals  between  the 


old  and  new  crops  with  other  fruits.  He  haa  hardly  seen  • 
sick  day  in  forty  years,  and  pays  no  doctor^s  bill.  We  want 
more  good  fruit,  especially  upon  oar  farms,  and  the  habit  of 
eating  fruit  at  our  meals.  This  Is  Just  one  of  the  matters  in 
which  farmers^  wives  can  exert  an  influence.  Many  a  good 
man  would  set  out  fruit  trees  and  bashes  if  be  were  only  re- 
minded of  it  at  the  right  time.  One  right  time  will  be  nest 
autumn— at  least  in  all  but  the  very  coldest  parts  of  the  coun- 
try.  A  few  dollars  invested  then  will  bring  abundant  returns 
in  from  one  to  five  yeara.  It  Is  more  intimately  connected 
with  good  morals  than  our  philosophers  think.  With  good 
digestion  it  is  quite  easy  to  f  alflll  the  law  of  love. 

Flocking  to  the  City. 

A  correspondent  of  s  city  paper  telle  about  the  great  desire 
on  the  part  of  young  men  to  leave  the  country  and  fiock  to  the 
city.  Thedty  is  full  of  palaces,  be  Bay^  but  all  these  do  not 
contain  millionaires.  Indeed,  many  a  one  among  them  is  the 
witness  of  penuniary  struggles  which  would  amaac  the  farmer, 
and  from  which  he  may  ue  thankful  he  is  spared.  Closet 
skeletons  do  not  an  congregate  among  what  are  called  the 
poor ;  they  hoid  uigb  revel  In  the  proud  avenues  of  the  fair 
city  aa  well  as  m  its  meaner  streeta. 

The  great  dtles,  it  must  be  confessed,  off'er,  aa  a  rule,  great 
advantages;  but  they  demand,  too,  great  capital.  A  young 
man  going  mio  them  first  should  cboose  a  time  wheh  business 
Is  alive,  not  dead :  when  there  is  a  demand  for  more,  instead  of 
thousands  clamoring  for  the  one  chance.  TVen,  to  succeed* 
and  avoid  shipwreck  in  great  financial  aud  comuiercial  centers, 
he  must  be  possessed  of  unusual  energy  and  judgment  and 
patience:  must  have  an  unswerving  sense  of  probity  and  an 
unshrinking  devouon  to  the  fulfillment  of  all  contracta  and 
obligations.  Those  two  opposite  qualitiea,  boldness  and  cau- 
tion—qualities  which  all  men  do  not  possess— are  also  indis- 
pensable, in  the  long  run,  to  city  aucceas.  Boldnesa  enough 
to  undertake  operations  sufficiently  vast  to  meet  the  large  cost 
of  a  great  business— caution  enough  to  adminiater  this  busi- 

M  so  as  to  keep  in  check  the  temptations  to  enter  into 
doubtful  transactiona,  or  to  contract  with  those  unworthy  the 
fullest  confidence  and  trust. 

But  if  young  men  leave  their  country  homea  without  those 
high  aspirations  which  are  to  consummate  m  the  great  mei^ 
chant's  or  the  great  editor*s  career,  and  ask  simply  to  find  an 
obscure  ptace.  Jogging  along  evenly  with  the  uoiey  crowd,  I 
should  say  "Better  stay  at  home;  there  are  many  rough 
Jolta  even  m  what  is  caUed  jogging  Along  m  a  big  ci  ty .  There 
stands  more  tnan  one  scholar  here,  meaauring  goods  behind 
the  counter  of  a  retail  atore;  and  more  than  one  New  York  car 
conductor  built  for  himself  a  higher  place  in  his  castie  than  he 
haa  found.  Better  remain  at  home  and  fit  yourself  into  a  hon- 
orable and  useful  place  there,  rather  than  mah  impulsively  to 
the  great  city,  to  find  numocrlcea  others,  equally  worthy^ 
lameatinff  thoii  fallen  lot,  or  standing  altogether  idle.** 

Worth  Knowing. 

Keep  salt  in  a  dry  place. 

Keep  yeast  in  wooa  or  glass. 

Keep  fresh  lard  in  tin  Tessela. 

Keep  preserves  and  Jellies  in  glass. 

Keep  meal  and  flour  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

Keep  vinegar  in  wood,  glass,  or  stoneware- 

Sugar  is  an  admirable  ingredient  in  curing  meat  or 
fish. 

Crusts  and  pieces  of  bread  should  be  kept  tn  an  earthen 
Jar,  closely  covered,  in  a  dry,  cool  place. 

Lard  for  pastry  should  be  used  as  hard  as  it  can  be 
cut  with  a  knife.  It  should  be  cut  through  the  flour, 
not  rubbed. 


9*  A  person  is  not  worth  anything  that  has  not  had  troi^ 
bles.  Ton  cannot  sabdue  selfishness  without  a  struggle.  You 
cannot  restrain  pride  without  a  conflict.  Tou  cannot  expect 
to  go  through  life  withoat  bearing  burdens.  Bat  you  are 
going  to  have  help  under  circumstances  that  will  redeem  you 
from  these  things.  You  are  going  to  experience  more  victo- 
ries than  def  eata.  Your  suffering  will  be  only  here  and  there— 
little  spots  in  a  whole  field  of  peace  and  Joy. 

9*There  is  nothing  that  lightens  one*s  burden  so  qilcUy 
and  so  much  aa  to  help  other  people  carry  theiia. 
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THE  G ROWING  IVORLD. 


ADOWN  THE  YEARS. 

WtnTi?  Icftfy  tn-ei  dwp  flha<iow«  !hrow. 

And  dheltJ"!-  from  thf  nrxm-day  *uq, 
A  v<'li'rHH  of  the  Inntl  *ir"'^ 
S(t*  inu^ihii,  as  lb«  iiiinat<*g  flftw, 

Qq  baltIcA  lost  ftiid  vktork'a  won 
Long  ye  are  njjo- 

He  tookn  fjir  bark  adown  the  ycAra, 

III  faafy  Bt^'S  ttit;  tiflye  of  yorp. 
And  rjuirmnrw  frtJin,  the  lun^-paat  bearfl — 
Tbe  din  cjf  fttrir**.  llu'  crii'S.  the  cfiet'Tfi— 

AkE  bow  old  tlmc!^  return  once  mure, 
After  fctmg  ycftral 

BaL  now  for  hfm  \\t^  meat]*  btit  fisit; 

And  tboui^Ht  bt«  tiLSli]  luuk^  imclt  ^>ii  atrife 
"With  fonifithiui;  nf  ja  liTiL^rlnu'  Eeftt, 
Vet  Ifkfl  M  bamiivt^  on  Os  .-nn's  bri'iuit 

Sttfu  narboreti    Tfo  bei  TtM  1»  that  Ufa 
lihUitJ  ia  rt'*L 

Ajid  Afi  tlit^  Irn^tlif  [rinj^  i>biidi%w«  fatl, 

Tcithit:  Hut  (jvtutitif  jx  !^w^^  — 
TbAt  niy^U*"  llsoe  whtii  tbuEi^bts  enlhrall— 
He  tnuse«  on  the  end  of  all, 

And  trustful  waits  his  summoning  cry^ 
The  trumpet  call. 

For  each  of  us  the  time  must  be 
When  i0tf  look  back  adown  the  years, 

And  all  our  old  time  conflicts  see, 

Piast  happiness  and  misery, 
The  record  of  our  hopes  and  fears- 
Such  time  must  be. 

How  happy  then  if,  as  we  look, 

A  dreamy  sense  of  quiet  rest 
Steals  ovsjr  ns,  and  as  a  brook 
That  babbles  on  through  quiet  nook. 

Life  ripples  with  unruffled  breast 
Where'er  we  look. 

And  when  the  shadows  gather  round 

That  guard  the  valley  all  must  tread. 
How  well  if  we  the  gate  have  found, 
And  trustful  hear  the  trumpet  sound. 
And  know  that  though  the  way  we  dread. 
We're  homeward  bound. 
* 

A  Florida  orange  tree  has  been  known  to  bear  five 
ttionsand  oranafes  in  one  season. 


Colorado. 

L^i  ng  filong  the  Great  Cordille,  or  snowy  range,  which 
dlvfd^g  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  from  those  of  the 
Haelflc  (Jeean,  dlrecthr  west  of  Denver  City,  extending 
from  neitr  the  base  of  Long's  Peak,  in  a  southerly  direo- 
I  ion  for  over  two  hundred  mUes  in  Colorado,  is  one  of 
tbi^  rioheet  mineral  belts  in  the  world. 

From  live  to  fifteen  miles  wide,  this  vast  extent  is 
literally  ki^dironed  with  gold,  sOver,  copper  and  lead- 
bearing  ii^dns.  Bfany  of  them,  of  course,  are  too  poor 
to  pi&y  ik\  present  for  working ;  but  the  pyrites  from 
which  th(j  gold  is  extracted  is  very  rich  in  copper. 
Wf>it  of  Denver  City  are  the  rich  mines  of  silver.  Many 
I'f  the  lodes  are  very  wide  and  can  be  traced  on  the  sur- 
face for  long  distances.  There  is  a  good  supply  of 
water,  a  red  timber  trees  are  plenty.  In  addition  to  all 
lb  la  richnef^s  of  the  western  countir,  there  are  long 
^'s  retfboii  of  bituminous  coal  in  veins  from  five  to  fifteen 
ff^t  tbirk,  so  that  it  often  seems  as  if  the  ancient  writers 
foretoia  concerning  our  glorious  country. —  "A  land 
floriner  with  milk  and  honey,"  and  every  other  good 
tbtn^  l>c<^ides  ;  for  here  also  are  '*  the  cattle  on  a  thou- 
sand htDis,"  and  the  "rivers  of  oil,"  and  is  it  not  the 
"  Land  of  Promise  "  to  every  homeless  wanderer  In 
otber  countries  ? 


"  Vegetable  Oils." 

BT  JA8.  P.   DUFFT. 

Vegetable  oils  are  of  many  varieties,  derived  from 
rariou^  (sources,  and  are  used  to  a  large  extent  for 
Tiiimerou?  purposes.  Their  principal  sources  are  cer- 
tain fniitfi  and  seeds,  among  which,  the  most  used  for 
this  purpose  are  peach-stone  kernels,  peanuts  and 
slmondfi ;  also,  hemp,  flax,  sun-flower,  and  cotton 
seeds,  Tbe  cereals  are  also  productive  of  these  oUs, 
u  piay  be  Illustrated  by  the  following  experiment : 

Cc^nstnict  what  is  known  as  a  waUrAMih.  by  the  f ol- 
lowlojc  directions:  Obtain  an  oO-can,  and  insert 
through  K  well-fltting  cork  the  stem  of  a  glass  funnel 
in  It,  Then  half  flU  the  can  with  water,  and  place  a 
small  t^artlieoware  dish  In  the  mouth  of  the  funneL  so 
thn:  :  y  contain  the  substance  to  be  evaporated  or 
dri  irU  is  done  by  the  steam  from  the  water  in  the 

oil  '.  '  UtOe  the  latter  is  being  heated)  Impinging 
a|)cu  It,  This  contrivance  is  greativ  used  for  evapor- 
stluE^  or  drving  chemicals  at  a  moderate  temperature, 
I  iv^bteh  cAn  De  permanently  kept  below  a  certain  known 
lluiit.    It  Sa  commonly  known  as  the  "  water-bath." 

Eartni:  dried  three  or  four  teaspoonsful  of  corn-meal 
for  two  iiaurs  by  means  of  the  above  arrangement, place 
it  lu  a  Email  bottle,  and  pour  upon  it  six  or  eight  tea- 
ipo^onaful  of  ether.  Cork  the  bottle,  and  for  some  time, 
(about  A  half-hour)  shake  it.  llien,  after  having  ex- 
tfnierul»hfd  all  flres  or  lights  near  the  mixture,  filter  It 
Ltito  a  cltan  dish  and  place  it  In  the  open  air.  In  a  short 
tJme  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  ether  will  take 
place,  and  a  yellowish  olL  possessing  the  general  prop- 
erties of  vegetable  oUs  wHl  remain. 

The  various  vegetable  oils  are  divided  Into  two  classes, 
known  9A  fixed  and  tfoUUile  or  esserUia/ ;  the  former  being 
distinguished  from  the  latter  by  many  qualities,  the 
principal  of  which  are  that  they  give  a  permanent  greasy 
stain  on  paper,  and  cannot  be  disulled  unchanged.    The 
essential  oils,  even  at  ordinary  temperature,  evaporate 
veiy  readily,  and  this  property  furnishes  a  oonclnsive 
test  incase  of  their  adulteration  with  inferior  oUa.    An 
example  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  otto  of  rosea. 
This  volatile  oil  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  sper> 
macetL    If  a  drop  of  the  suspected  article  be  placed  on 
a  sheet  of  blotting  paper,  it  wHl.  if  pure,  evaporate  byj 
the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat  in  a  few  moments,  withotrtj 
leaving  any  trace  of  its  presence  on  the  paper.    If  spei^\ 
macetibe  present,  it  will  leave  an  unctuous  mark  on  tho  j 
paper. 

The  other  different  properties,  etc,  of  the  fixed  oils 
wHl  form  the  sul^ect  of  another  article. 


Inm^i 


The  head  of  the  rattlesnake  has  been  known  to 
a  fatal  wound  after  being  severed  from  the  body. 


Ik  Aji^rla,  the  people  in  a  certain  section  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  providing  themselves  with  writing  fluid.  A 
stream  comes  down  from  an  iron  region,  and  ioina 
another  which  flows  through  a  swamp.  There  la  an 
acid  in  the  swamp-land  which,  when  Its  waters  mix  with 
the  iron  makes  a  river  of  excellent  ink.  What  a  land 
for  scribblers  that  would  be  1 
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